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PREFACE 

^  In  oirerlng  the  reader  a  work  that  may  be  described  as  exceptional,  it 

Q    is  desirable  that  its  general  plan  should  be  briefly  outlined.    The  book  is  un- 
usual for  a  great  many  reasons — in  scope,  in  contents,  and  in  arrangement.    It 
is  encyclopedic,  though  very  different  from  an  encyclopedia.     It  is  lexical 
without  being  a  lexicon.    Within  a  small  compass,  it  contains  so  many  various 
and  interesting  facts,  set  forth  with  the  greatest  care,  as  to  make  it  a  book  of 
reference  which  can  be  used  at  a  mementos  notice  and  with  entire  confidence, 
t  In  it,  the  Editor  has  felt  free  to  draw  upon  all  sources  of  information,  and  to 
Vy.  present  results  according  to  any  method  that  .will  make  clear  to  the  reader  the 
(y^^sum  and  scope  of  human  knowledge  and  progress.     ^ 
y^  Thus,  certain  topics  have  been  treated  in  an  entirely  new  and  attractive 

{     manner,  while  giving  them  less  space  and  prominence  than  has  been  cus- 
S^    tomary.    An  example  may  be  found  in  Political  History,  which  has  formerly 
\    been  dealt  with  sectionally  under  the  titles  of  different  countries.     But,  at 
<     present,  when  it  is  clear  that  National  History  is  merging  into  the  greater 
j^  history  of  Man,  the  scope  of  treatment  is  immediately  changed.     We  still 
leave  to  sectional  history  a  reasonable  degree  of  narrative,  while  also  con- 
■  /     sidering  the  drift  of  Modern  History  as  a  whole.    So,  again,  the  literature  of 
-^    different  peoples  are  treated  in  groups  according  to  their  classification;  yet,  in 
addition,  there  is  a  single  article  on  Literature,  as  a  whole,  that  will  make  the 
1^    reader  understand  those  phases  which  are  common  to  all  literature  in  the 
3    present  as  well  as  in  the  past. 
an  These  and  other  subjects  like  them  are  encyolopsdic.     But  there  are  a 

v^    great  many  other  titles  which  have  been  heretofore  omitted,  yet  are  now 
.     brought  forward  and  displayed  according  to  their  rightful  importance.     This 
»oJ     is  the  lexical  feature  of  the  book,  which  means  that  it  informs  the  reader 
\[     concerning  a  very  large  number  of  new  and  interesting  words  that  have  been 
added  to  our  language  in  the  last  ten  years.    One  might  state  this  much  more 
strongly  without  exaggeration.     There  are  thousands  of  words  that  are  now 
JS»    ^ell  known,  yet  that  had  not  been  heard  or  spoken  until  within  the  past  five 
J    years.     There   are   hundreds   that   have   been   definitely   adopted   while   the 
,  ^    present  volume  was  in  preparation.    They  can  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  the 
■  |S>B|^°P^®  ^^^  ^  ^^^  pages  of  the  press,  but  they  do  not  as  yet  appear  in  any 
w  feference-book  except  in  this  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  FACTS.    This  constitutes 
I  ^  a  publication  that  is  quite  unique.    It  has  been  prepared  with  a  liberal  regard 
'i       for  the  subjects  that  Interest  everyone.     If  it  differs  from  other  works  it  is 
because  this  difference  has  been  compelled.     It  is  the  advance  of  modern 
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science  in  the  last  few  years  that  has  brought  about  this  broadening  of  exposi- 
tion and  changed  proportion. 

But  the  readers  should  remember  that,  first  of  all,  this  book  is  essen- 
tially a  book  of  FACTS.  It  does  not  deal  with  romantic  fancies  that  have  no 
relation  to  actual  life.  11  sets  forth  the  things  that  you  desire  to  know.  It 
tells  of  many  thousand  facts  that  will  help  you  if  you  know  them.  It  leads 
you  on,  until,  as  you  pass  from  page  to  page,  you  feel  the  fascination  and  the 
wonder  of  this  great  world  of  ours  as  it  really  is.  It  crowds  into  every  par- 
agraph the  greatest  possible  amount  of  fact  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent 
knowledge. 

Naturally,  this  gives  a  leading  place  to  those  sciences  which  have  been 
revolutionized  in  our  own  time,  so  that,  in  truth,  they  may  properly  be  called 
New  Sciences.  Such  are  Chemistry.  Physics,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Medi- 
cine, and  Surgery;  while  other  important  branches  are  not.  so  much  develop- 
ments of  past  knowledge  as  based  upon  new  thought  and  new  investigation. 
Among  them  we  find  Anthropology,  Biology,  seeking  the  very  sources  of  Life; 
Eugenics,  founded  by  Sir  Francis  Galton,  and  developed  by  Loeb  into  Erogenics 
which  would  make  the  very  secrets  of  birth  familiar  in  the  laboratory;  and, 
finally,  both  Transcendental  Mathematics,  with  its  almost  unthinkable  problems, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  Electrical  Science  to  the  myriad  needs  of  modern 
Life. 

These  subjects  are  not  treated  in  a  complicated  way.  The  modern  dis- 
coveries are  set  forth  simply,  so  that  in  half  a  dozen  lines  the  reader  can  in- 
form himself  of  the  wonderful  results  which  have  been  reached  by  those  who 
draw  power  from  the  air  and  the  earth  and  the  seas  and  the  rivers,  turning 
everything  into  a  source  of  wealth  and  strength  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 

Of  marked  value  will  be  found  the  elaborate  Appendix  which  has  so  many 
new  and  striking  features  of  its  own.  Statistical  Tables,  compiled  by  official 
experts,  will  give  at  a  glance  not  merely  facts,  but  facts  and  their  relation  to 
many  things.  The  story  of  Modern  Commerce  and  of  the  special  sciences, 
the  development  of  By-Products,  Geographical  Knowledge,  comprising  the  very 
latest  Arctic  and  Antarctic  discoveries,  a  section  of  Biography  containing  the 
lives  of  famous  men  and  women,  and  also  an  Historical  Chronology  of  the 
world  from  the  most  ancient  sources  down  to  the  events  of  the  present  year 
— all  of  these  are  told  with  clearness,  accuracy  and  according  to  a  carefullj- 
studied  plan. 

The  topics  that  have  been  barely  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs will  be  found  unusually  instructive,  because  of  the  lavish  use  of  ar- 
tistically colored  illustrations.  These  help  to  make  the  whole  a  comprehensive 
display  of  those  vital  facts  which,  when  observed  and  fully  known,  constitute 
a  liberal  education. 

H.\RRY  THURSTON  PECK. 
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A  a.  The  first  letter  of  the  Phae- 
>  Dlcian  alphabet  and  those  de- 
rived from  it,  including  Greek,  Latin,  and 
those  of  modern  Europe;  also  of  He- 
brew and  Arabic.  It  is  placed  first  in 
the  Sanskrit,  as  expressing  the  sim- 
plest sound  formed  by  opening  the 
mouth,  as  in  the  wail  of  a  child  and 
the  bleat  of  a  sheep,    in  all  other  lan- 

?uages,  A  has  but  two  sounds,  as  in 
ather  and  fate.  The  English,  following 
Deeuliar  unknown  impulses  which  dif- 
ferentiated the  Anglo-Saxon  from  other 
Teutonic  tongues,  gives  it  the  various 
sounds  found  in  fate,  senate,  care,  am, 
arm,  ask  and  final;  it  also  compounds 
it  to  produce  other  sounds,  as  in  boat, 
head,  beauty,  dearth;  making  English 
spelhng  the  most  difficult  in  the  world. 
In  grammar,  a  is  the  indefinite  pro- 
noun. In  music,  A  corresponds  to  the 
La  of  Guido,  the  sixth  note  in  the 
gamut.  On  bills  of  exchange  it  sig- 
nifies accepted.  In  shipping  A  No.  1  or 
Al  means  first-class.  In  algebra  a,  b, 
e  express  the  known  quantities;  x,  y,  z 
the  unknown.  In  medical  prescrip- 
tions A  with  a  dash  over  it  is  used  for 
the  Greek  ana.  "  of  each  [ingredient]**, 
in  chemistry  AA  stands  for  amalgama, 
an  amalgam. 

Aabac.  An  Australian  bark  used  to 
induce  perspiration. 

Aaehen.    See  Aix-Ia-Ghapelle. 

Aal.  (1)  A  red  dye-stuff  obtained 
from  East  India.  (2)  A  tree  found  in 
the  Molucca  Islands  whose  bark  is  used 
as  a  condiment. 

Aap.  A  river  rising  near  Qrimsel  Pass, 
Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland.  175  miles 
loDff.  Forms  noted  Handegg  Falls,  200 
ft.  high.  Chief  tributary  of  the  Bhhie, 
which  it  enters  at  Coblenz.  Flows 
through  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun, 
navigable  after  leaving  the  latter. 

Aarau  (a-row).  A  city  of  Aargau, 
Switzerland,  on  the  River  Aar,  41  miles 
northeast  of  Berne.  Famed  for  its 
mathematical  instruments.  In  1798 
was  made  seat  of  the  Helvetic  republic. 

JUrd-vapk  (earth-pig).  An  ant- 
eater  of  South  Africa.  Its  powerful 
claws  tear  open  the  hills  of  the  termite 
ants  on  which  it  lives  and  its  long 
snout  and  tongue  draw  them  in.  It  bur- 
rows with  great  rapidity.  Including 
the  tail,  about  five  feet  long. 


Aard-wolf  (earth-wolf).  An  animal 
of  Kaffraria,  South  Africa.  It  is  toe- 
wallung,  nocturnal  and  burrowing,  and 
feeds  on  small  carrion,  grubs  and  ants. 
Covered  with  coarse  erectile  fur.  ash- 
gray  in  color,  and  striped  irregularly 
with  black  on  the  legs.  n 

iUKhuut.  A  city  on  east  coast  of  Jut- 
land, Denmark;  contains  famous 
Gothic  cathedral.     P.  about  50,000. 

Aarld.  A  province  of  Arabia,  contain- 
ing Riadh,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
P.  110,000. 

Aaron.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  elder 
brother  of  Moses  and  Miriam.    He  was 
the  spokesman  of  Moses  before  Phar- 
aoh, accompanied  the  Exodus,  and  held 
up  the  hands  of  Moses  in  prayer  dur- 
ing   the   battle  with   Amelek.     While 
Moses  was  on  Mt.  Sinai  he  made  ar 
idol  for  the  people,  but  was  pardoned 
and   appointed    nigh-priest.      His   roc 
blossomed  miraculously  to  confirm  hit 
authority.     He   died   and  was   buriec 
upon  Mt.  Hor,  on  the  borders  of  Edom. 

Aaron's  Breastplate.  A  piece  of  em- 
broidery, worn  by  the  Jewish  high-  . 
priest,  containing  the  Urim  and  Tnu- 
mim  in  its  fold,  and  set  with  twelve 
precious  stones,  in  four  rows,  bearing 
each  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

Aarontburg.  A  village  in  Harris  town- 
ship. Center  County,  Pa.  First  town  in 
the  State,  and  possibly  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  plotted  and  laid  out  by 
a  Jew,  Aaron  Levy,  in  1786. 

Aaron's  Rod.  The  rod  with  which 
Aaron  did  miracles  before  Pharoah  in 
Egypt,  according  to  Exodus  vii. 

Ab.  The  eleventh  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish civil,  and  the  fifth  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, year.  (Corresponds  to  a  part  of 
July  and  August.  It  is  the  last  summer 
month  in  Syria. 

Aba.  ( 1 )  An  outside  garment  worn  in 
the  East  (2)  An  astronomical  instru- 
ment used  instead  of  a  sextant  In  de- 
termining latitude. 

Ababll.  The  bird  said  to  have  brought 
the  smallpox  to  Ethiopia;  hence  the 
smallpox. 

A'baolnatlon.  A  form  of  mediaeval 
torture  which  consisted  in  blinding 
the  victim  by  holding  hot-metal  before 
his  eyes. 

Abaclsous.    See  Tessera. 


Ab'Mo.  Great  and  Little.  Two  of  the 
Bahama  Islands.  The  greater  Island 
(sometimes  called  Luoava)  has  an 
area  of  1600  sq.  m.  Little  Abaoo,  ly- 
]db  to  the  Qorthwest,  Is  S8  miles  long. 

Ab'MUS  (luOreek,  "dumb  [olerk]"). 
The  oouDtiDg-talile  used  by  the  an- 
cients, with  beads  strung  on  seven 
wires  like  the  Chinese  Swan-Pan.  It 
faailltated  rapid  oaloulation  berore  the 
InventloQ  of  deoimal  Qgiires.  The 
aame  was  applied  Anally  to  the  thin, 
square  slab  which  crowned  the  Qreek 
and  Roman  column.  Abacus  Loglcus,  a 
maohine  for  oalculatlDK  arffuments 
with  mathematical  oertaTnty.  Abacus 
Harmonicua,  a  device  for  indicating  the 
arrangement  of  the  keys  of  a  musical 
Instrument. 

Afaad'don.  The  angel  of  Ibe  bottom' 
less  pit — Apollyon,  Satan. 

Ab'M.  A  town  of  Phoels,  famed  tor 
its  oracle  of  Apollo. 

Ab'ai.  A  town  and  harbor  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Borneo;  also  lake 
and  river  in  Abyssinia. 

AbalMT.  Bone-blaek  or  animal  black, 
a  substance  used  In  reOmng  petroleum. 

Abalian,  A  river  In  Siberia,  amuent  of 
the  Yeulsei,  from  the  Altai  mountains ; 
also  ft  fortified  town  on  the  river.  P. 
4,400. 

AtMtuSk  An  island  In  the  Oerman 
Ocean  where  amber  was  supposed  to 
drop  from  the  trees. 

Abandonment.  A  term  In  marine  In- 
surance, indioatlng  that  a  ship  owner 
abandons  his  right  In  a  ship  that  has 
been  too  damaged  to  be  worth  his  re- 
covering or  re -Instating,  and  applies  to 
cargo  as  well  as  vessel.  Id  these  cir- 
cumstances the  owner  assigns  his  in- 
terest to  the  underwriters,  who  realize 
what  they  can  and  pay  the  owner  the 
amount  for  which  he  was  Insured. 

Abana.  A  town  In  northern  Italy, 
near  PaduA,  with  sulphur  waters  and 
mud  baths.    P.  about  5.000. 

Abas.  A  son  of  Metauria,  said  to 
have  been  changed  Into  a  llsard  for 
laughing  at  Ceres. 

Abula.  Provlnoe  of  Clroassla,  on 
east  coast  of  Black  Sea.     P.  50,000, 

AbMUr.  One  of  Pluto's  horses  In 
mrthology. 

AbatanMoonuw.  A  lake  In  the  North- 
west Territory,  Canada. 

Abat'tla.  A  military  term  signifying 
an  entrenchment  of  trees  placed  side 
by  side  with'  the  branches  outwards. 

AlMttolp  (aba-twar).  A  large 
■iau^ter-house.    The  ancient  Romans, 


Abb«y 

with  strict  bygienle-system,  oolleeted 
alt  their  abattoirs  in  one  (luarter  of  the 
city,  around  a  central  market.  The 
slaughter-houses  of  early  Paris  were 
a  menace  to  public  health,  and  Napo- 
leon I.  appointed  a  commission  which 
founded  the  Ave  great  abattoirs  of 
Paris,  m  tbe  United  States  the  largest 
abattoirs  are  In  Chicago  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha.  That  of  Chicago  covers 
500  acres,  with  (67,000,000  capital  and 
50,000  employes.  The  cutting,  cooling:, 
curing  and  packing  establishments  are 
annexed.  Sanitation  is  sole ntlflo ally 
perfect. 

Abbas  II.  Khedive  of  Egypt 
(1847 — ),  succeeded  his  father,  Tewfik 
Pasha,  1S92,  amid  popular  enthusiasm. 
Abba  V«r«d.  Mountain  in  Abyssinia. 
one  of  the  Samen  range,  14,9iS  ft. 
high. 

Abbaita.  A  town  and  health  resort 
on  the  Gulf  of  Flume,  Austria.  P. 
8.243. 

Abb<  (ab-ba).  French  for  abbot. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1788,  any 
Frenchman  who  chose  to  finish  a  brief 
course  in  a  theological  seminary  be- 
came an  abbe,  waiting  for  the  benenoe 
of  an  abbey.  More  or  less  noted  for 
literary  acquirements,  the  abb^s  were 
oftcD  the  wits  of  fashionable  society, 
but  disappeared  with  the  Revolution 
though  the  title  Is  still  sometimes  used 
In  courtesy,  and  occurs  In  literature. 

838 — ).  Meteoro- 

er,  born  In   New 

In  Russia:  estab- 

m  at  Washington. 

n  of  storm-wam- 

in    end    standard 

^y  on  the  earth's 

Aurora  Bo  re  alls. 

Abbaaa.      The    mother   superior,    or 

head  of  a  convent  of  nuns  whlob  has 

the  same  rank  as  an  abbey. 

Abbeville  (ab'veeH  ,  A  fortifled  town 
of  Northern  Prance,  16  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme.  Manufactures 
black  cloths,  velvets,  cottons,  eto. 
Station  on  the  Northern  Railway  and 
connected  with  Paris  and  Belgium  by 
canals.  Has  a  magnificent  flamboyant 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Wolfram,  and  a 
city  hall  with  thirteenth  century  tower. 
"    about  20,058, 

Ibbsy.  A  monastlo  or  conventual  es- 
tablishment presided  over  by  an  abbot 
^r  an  abbess.  Abbeys  were  among  the 
arllest  of  Christian  institutions,  and 
.vere  adopted  fn  western  Europe  under 
the  Benedictines  Intheslxthandsevenlh 
CPntuHea,  spreading  to  such  an  ex- 
tern that  in  1415  no  fewer  than  15,070 
had    been    established    by    this    order 
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alone.  The  abbeys  rivalled  cathedrals 
Id  magnifloence.  That  of  St.  Benedict 
at  Monte  Gassino,  Italy,  and  those  of 
St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  Glairvauz  and 
Clugny  in  Prance,  were  great  seats  of 
mediaeval  learning.  The  kinms  of 
Prance  were  buried  at  St.  Denis  and 
those  of  England  at  Westminster. 

AbbM,  Edwin  Austin  (1852-1911). 
A  Royal  Academician,  bom  and  studied 
in  Philadelphia.  His  frescoes  of  the 
'•  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail "  for  the 
Boston  Public  Library  were  executed 
1891-1902.  His  works  were  much 
overrated. 

Abbot  (Syriao  abba,  father).  The 
superior  oi  a  monastery  or  abbey.  Ab- 
bots were  at  first  laymen,  but  priestly 
abbots  appear  in  the  East  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  in  the  West  Church  in 
the  seventh.  As  the  Benedictine  and 
other  great  orders  grew,  the  mitred  and 
crosiered  abbots  possessed  the  power 
and  wealth  of  bishops;  they  had  a  seat 
in  the  Councils  of  the  Church  and  the 
Parliament  of  realms,  and  took  part  in 
the  Crusades.  The  abbesses  were  al- 
ways subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, but  the  greater  abbots  ^ere 
placed  under  immediate  allegiance  to 
the  Pope. — The  so-called  Abbot  of  Un- 
reason in  Scotland  was  a  leader  in 
masquerades. 

Abbotiv  Lyman.  D.  D.  (1835-^). 
Divine,  editor  and  social  student.  Bom 
at  Roxbury.  Mass.  Succeeded  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  at  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn.  Was  editor  of  *'  Harper's 
Magazine/*  the  '*  Christian  Union  *^  and 
also  of  the  "Outlook." 

AbboUfopd.  The  home  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  author  of  the  Waverley 
novels.  He  bought  the  estate  in  1811, 
and  built  the  mansion  near-  his  be- 
loved Melrose  Abbey  and  the  Tweed, 
filling  it  with  historical  relics  and 
memorials  of  his  literary  work.  He 
fashioned  the  house  after  the  ancient 
Scottish  style.    See  Scott,  Walter. 

Abbcit-Langlay.  Village  In  Herts, 
England,  birthplace  of  Nicnolas  Break- 
spear,  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (q.  v.). 

Abbreviation.  Reduction  of  words  or 
phrases  to  single  or  significant  letters. 
The  medisval  monks  adopted  the 
method  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  copying  in  full  what  could  be  so 
represented.  The  art  developed  to  such 
a  point  that  their  manuscripts  became 
very  difficult  to  read.  Tne  modern 
stenographic  symbol  writing  is  based 
upon  a  similar  principle  of  abbrevia- 
tion used  by  the  ph(Bnician  traders.  To- 
day abbreviations  have  a  well  defined 
value,  being  of  praotioal  use  in  repre- 
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senting  certain  decrees,  titles,  phrases, 
expressions  and  other  formulas.  In  the 
following  list  the  more  important,  or 
those  in  most  common  use,  will  be 
found.  (Por  list  of  Abbreviations  used 
in  this  work,  see  pages  vii.,  viii.). 

a,  first  page  of  a  folio. 

Al,  first-class  (at  Lloyd's). 

A.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Abp.,  Archbishop. 

abt.,  about. 

A.  G.,  Ante  Christum,  before  Christ. 

acct.,  %,  account. 

ad.,  advt.,  advertisement. 

A.  D.,  Anno  Domini — in  the  year  of 
our  Lord. 

A.  D.  C,  Aide-de-camp. 

Adj.,  Adjutant. 

ad  lib.,  ad  libitum — at  pleasure. 

Adm.,  Admiral. 

Ac.,  act.,  aetatis — aged. 

A.  H.,  Anno  Hegire — ^in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira,  (q.  v.). 

Ala.,  Alabama. 

Alba.,  Alberta,  Canada. 

alt.,  altitude. 

A.  M.,  Ante  Meridiem — ^before  noon. 
Anno  Mundi — in  the  year  of  the  world. 
Artium  Magister,  Master  of  Arts. 

Am.,  Amer.,  America;  Amn.,  Amen.» 
American. 

amt.,  amount. 

Anon.,  anonymous. 

Apr.,  Apl.,  April. 

Aq.,  aqua — water. 

A.  .R.,  Anno  Regni — in  the  year  of 
the  reign. 

Ariz.,  Arizona. 

Ark.,  Arkansas. 

arrond.,  arrondissement. 

art.,  article. 

A.  S.,  Anglo-Saxon. 

Ast.,  Astron.,  Astronomy. 

asst.,  assistant. 

Ath.,  Athabasca,  Canada. 

A.  U.  C,  Anno  lirbis  Condit» — ^In 
the  year  of  the  building  of  the  City  of 
Rome   (B.  C.  753). 

A.  v..  Authorized  Version, 
av.,  average, 
avoir.,  avoirdupois, 
b.,  born;  bounded. 

B.  A.,  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
bal..  balance. 
Batt.,  Battalion, 
bbls.,  or  bar.,  barrels. 
B.  C,  Before  Christ,  British  Colum- 
bia. 

B.  D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
B.  L.,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  or.  of  Let- 
ters. 

bet.,  between. 
Bot.,  Botany. 
Bp.,  Bishop. 
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Brev.,  Brevet. 

Brig.,  Brigade. 

Brit..   British. 

B.  S.,  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

B.  Sc,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

bush.,  bushels. 

B.  v.,  Beata  Virgo-the  Blessed  Virgin. 

B.  V.  M.,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

C,  Roman  symbol  for  100. 
C.  A.,  Chartered  Accountant. 

C,  c,  chapter,  century,  centigrade, 
cents. 

Gantab.»  Cambridge  University. 

cap.  (caput),  chapter,  capital. 

Car.  (Carolus)  Charles,  carat. 

Card.,  Cardinal. 

C.  D.  v.,  carte  de  visite. 

C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer. 

cent.,  centum — a  hundred;  cent., 
century. 

of.,  confer  (compare). 

ch.,  church,  chapter. 

C.  H.,  Court  House. 

Ghm.,  chairman. 

Ch.  M.,  Master  of  Surgery. 

Ghron.,  Chronicles,  Chronology. 

C.  J.,  Chief  Justice. 

Co.,  County.  Company. 

C.  0.  D..  Cash  on  delivery. 

Col.,  Colonel,  colonies,  colonial. 

Coll.,  College. 

Colo.,  Colorado. 

Com-in-Chf.,  Commander-in-Chief. 

Gomm.,  Commander. 

Conn.,  Connecticut. 

Corp.,  Corporal. 

Cor!.,    Corinthians. 

or.,  oreated;  or.,  cred.,  credit,  cred- 
itor. 

G.  S.,  Civil  Service. 

C.  S.  A.,  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

G.  S.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Christian  Science. 

G.  S.  D.,  Doctor  of  Christian  Science. 

Gt.,  Connecticut. 

owt.,  a  hundredweight. 

D.,  Duke;  500  (Roman  numeral). 

D.  A.  R.,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

d..  Pence  (Lat.,  denarii);  died: 
laughter' day. 

D.  C,  District  of  Columbia. 

D.  C.  L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Dem.,  Democrat. 

deff.,  decree,  or  degrees. 

Del.,  Delaware. 

del.,  (Lat..  delineavit),  he  drew. 

Dele,  or  d.,  Delete,  Cancel. 

Dep.,  dept.,  department;  deposit. 

Deut.,  Deuteronomy. 

D.  G.,  (Dei  Gratia),  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

Disc,  Diocese;  Diocesan. 

dis..  district. 

Ditto  or  do.,  the  same. 
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D.  Litt.  or  D.  Lit.,  Doctor  of  Liter- 
ature. 

Dol.,  or  $,  Dollar. 

D.  O.  M.  (Deo  Optimo  Maximo)  "  To 
God,  the  Greatest  and  Best." 

Dom.,  Dominus. 

Dow.,  Dowager. 

doz.,  dozen. 

Dr.,  Doctor;  debtor. 

dr..  Drachm. 

D.  Sc,  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.  Theol..  Doctor  of  Theology. 

D.  v.,  (Lat.,  Deo  volente).  "God 
willing." 

dwt.,  pennyweight. 
E.,  East;  Earl. 
Eccl.,  Ecclesiastical. 
Ed.,  Editor;  Edition. 
Edin.,  Edinburgh. 

e.  g.,  (Lat.,  exempli  gratia),  for  ex- 
ample. 

E.  L,  East  Indian. 
Eng.,  England;  English. 
Eph.,  Ephesians. 

Epis..  Episcopal. 

rq.,  equal. 

Et  al.,  (Lat.,  Et  alibi),  and  else- 
where. 

Etc..  do.,  (Lat.,  Et  cetera),  and 
othpr  things. 

Ex.,  Exodus. 

Exp.,  exports. 

Ext.,  extinct. 

Ezk..    Ezekiel. 

Ezr..  Ezra. 

f..  fathoms. 

Fahr.,  F.,  Fahrenheit  (thermomet- 
ical). 

Far.,  farriery. 

Fcp.  foolscap. 

F.  C.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

P.  D..  (Lat.,  Fidel  Defensor).  Defen- 
der of  the  Faith. 

Fem.,  Feminine. 

fig.,  figures. 

fl.,  florin. 

Fla..  Florida. 

F.  L.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Linniean  So- 
cietv 

P.  M.,  Field-Marshal. 

Fo.,  Folio   (one  sheet). 

f.  0.  b..  Free  on  Board. 

F.  P..  Fire-plug. 
Fr..  French. 

fr.,  from. 
Ft.,  feet. 
Fur.,  furlongs. 
Ga.,  Georgia. 
Gal.,  gallon, 
gen.,  gonus,  kind. 
Gen.,   General;   Genesis. 
Ger..  German. 

G.  L.,  Grand  Lodge  (Masonic). 
Goth.,  Gothic. 

Govt.,  Government. 

G.  P.  0.,  General  Post  Office. 
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Gr.,  gravity. 

Gr.,  urk.,  Greek. 

grdau.,  granddaughter. 

g.  s.,  grandson. 

Gt.  B.,  Grt.  Brit.,  Great  Britain. 

Harv.,  Harvard. 

H.  B.  C,  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

H.  B.  M.,  His  Britannio  Majesty. 

H.  E.,  His  Bxcellency;  His  Eminence. 

Hhd.,  hogshead. 

H.  M.,  His  (or  Her)  Majesty. 

Hon.,  Honorable. 

Hon.,  Honorary. 

h.  p.,  horse  power  (or  half-pay). 

H.  0-»  Headquarters. 

H.  R.,  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  R.  H.,  His  (or  Her)  Ro>ral  High- 
ness. 

Hum.,  Humanity  (Latin). 

H.  W.  M.,  High  Water  Mark. 

I.,  (Latin,  Imperaior  or  Imperatrix) 
Emperor  or  Empress. 

la.,  Iowa. 

lb.,  or  Ibid.,  (Lat.,  Ibidem)  in  the 
same  place. 

Icel.,  Icelandic. 

Id.,  Idaho. 

Id.,  (Lai.,  idem),  the  same. 

i.  e.,   (Lat.,  id.  est),  that  is. 

ign.,   (Lat.,  ignotus),  unknown. 

I.  H.  S.,  (lesus  Hominum  Salvator), 
Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  Men. 

IlL,  Illinois. 

Imp.,  Imperial. 

in.,  inch. 

im.,  or  impts.,  imports. 

incog.,  (Lat.,  incognito),  in  secret. 

Ind.,  Indian;  India*  Indiana. 

inf.,  (Lat.,  infra), below,  infinitive. 

Insp.,  Inspector. 

inst.,  instant.,  of  this  month;  insti- 
tute. 

Int..  Interest. 

I.  o.-  G.  T.,  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars. 

I.  O.  O.  P.,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

I.  O.  U.,  I  Owe  You. 

i.  q.,  (Lat.,  idem  quod),  the  same  as. 

Ir.,  Irish. 

Irel.^  Ireland. 

I.  T.,  Indian  Territory. 

Ital.,  Italics. 

It&l.  or  U.,  Italian. 

Jas.,  James. 

Jer.,  Jeremiah. 

Job.,  Jno.,  John. 

J.  P.,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Jun.,  or,  Jr.,  Junior. 

K.,  King. 

Kans.,  Kansas. 

Kil.,  Kilometre. 

Kilo.,  Kilogramme. 

Kt.,  Knight. 

K.  M..  Knight  of  MalU. 

Ky.,  Kentucky. 
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L.,  50  (Roman  numerals). 

£,  Libra.,  Pound  (sterling). 

L.,  long. 

L.  A.,  Legislative  Assembly. 

La.,  Louisiana. 

lat.,  Latitude.  \ 

Lat..  Latin. 

lb.  (Lat.,  libra),  pound,  weight. 

L.  H.  D.,  (Litterarum  Humaniarum 
Doctor)  Doctor  of  Literature. 

Lit.,  Literature;  Literary. 

lit.,  literally. 

Lit.  Hum.,  Classics. 

Litt.  D.,  Doctor  of  Letters. 

LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

L.,  long.,  longitude. 

loq.,  (Lat.,  loquitur),  speaks. 

L.  S.,  Locus  sigilli.  place  for  the  seal. 

£.  s.  d..  Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence; 
money. 

Lt.,  or  Lieut.,  Lieutenant. 

Lt.  Col.,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Ltd.,  Limited. 

Lt.  Gen.,  Lieutenant  General. 

LXX.,  Septuagint  Version. 

M.,  Mswquis;  Member;  Monsieur; 
1000. 

m.,  married. 

M.  A.,  Master  of  Arts. 

Maj.-Gen.,  Major-General. 

Man.,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Mar.,  March,  marine. 

Mass.,  Massachusetts. 

Math.,  Mathematics ;  Mathematical. 

M.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.  C,  Member  of  Medicine. 

M.  C,  Member  of  Congress. 

M.  Ch.,  Master  in  Surgery  (Chirur- 
gery). 

M.  D.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Md.,  Maryland. 

Me.,  Maine. 

M.  E.,  Mining  Engineer. 

Mem.,  Memorandum. 

Messrs.,  Gentlemen;  Sirs. 

Mich.,  Michigan. 

Mil.,  Militia;  Military. 

Minn.,   Minnesota. 

Miss.,  Mississippi. 

M.  L.  A.,  Member  of  Legislative  As- 
sembly. 

M.  L.  C,  Member  of  Legislative 
Council. 

Mile.,  Mademoiselle  (Miss). 

MM.,  Messieurs;  Gentlemen. 

Mme.,  Madame. 

Mngr.,  Monsignor;  Manager. 

Mo.,  Missouri. 

mo.,  month. 

Mon.,  Montana. 

M.  P.,  Member  of  Parliament. 

M.  S.,  Master  of  Surgery. 

Ms.,  MSS.,  (Lat.,  Manu  scriptum), 
Manuscript;  Manuscripts. 

M.  Sc,  Master  of  Science. 

Mt.,  Mountain. 
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Mus.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Mus.  D.^  Doctor  of  Music. 
N.,  Nortli. 
n.,  noun:  nephew. 
N.    B.,    North    Britain;    (Lat.,    nota 
bene),  note  well;  notice;  New  Bruns- 

N.G.,  North  Carolina. 

N.  D.,  No  date. 

N.  Dak.,  North  Dakota. 

N.  E.,  Northeast. 

Neb.,  Nebraska. 

Nem.  con.,  (Lat.,  Nemine  contradi- 
cente),  no  one  contradicting;  unani- 
mous. 

Net.  Nett.,  (It.  netto).  free  from  all 
deductions. 

Nev.,  N^evada. 

N.  M.,  New  Mexico. 

N.  F.>  Newfoundland. 

N.  G.,  New  Granada. 

N.  H.,  New  Hampshire. 

N.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

N.  N.  E.,  North-northeast. 

N.  N.  W.,  North-northwest. 

No.,  Numero;  number. 

Non  seq.  (Lat.,  Non  sequitur),  it  does 
not  follow. 

N.  P.,  Notary  Public. 

N.  S.,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Style  in  the 
Calendar. 

N.  S.  W.,  New  South  Wales. 

N.  T.,  New  Testament. 

N.  W.,  Northwest. 

N.  Y.,  New  York. 

N.  Y.  C,  New  York  City. 

N.  Z.,  New  Zealand. 

o.,  only. 

%,  per  cent. 

0.,  Ohio. 

Ob.,  (Lat.,  obiit).  Died.' 

Obs.,  Obsolete. 

0.  H.  M.  S.,  On  His  (or  Her)  Ma- 
jesty's Service. 

Ont^  Ontario. 

0.  P.,  Opposite  to  prompter  (stage 
term). 

ord.,  ordinance ;  order. 

Ore    OrefTon 

0.  S..  Old  Style  in  the  Calendar;  ord- 
inary seaman. 

0.  T.,  Old  Testament. 

oz.,  ounces. 

p.,  prov.,  province. 

P.,  Prince. 

Pa.,  Pennsylvania. 

P.  G.,  Privy  Councilor. 

p.  c.  (Lat..  per  centum),  by  the  hun- 
dred; post  card. 

P.  E.  C,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

P.  E.  L,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Ph.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

pinx.,  (Latin,  pinxit)   (He)  painted  it. 

PL,  place;  plural. 

P.  M.,  Post  Meridiem  (after  midday). 
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P.  M.  G.,  Postmaster-General. 

P/N.,  Promissory  Note. 

P.  0.,.Post  Office:  Postal  Order. 

P.  0.  0.,  Post  Office  Order. 

Pop.,  or,  P.,  Population. 

Pp.f  pages. 

P.  P.  C,  (Fr.,  Pour  prendre  cong6)» 
To  take  leave. 

P.  P.  S.,  Farther  postscript. 

P.  Q.,  Province  of  Quebec. 

P.  R.,  The  Prize  Ring. 

Pres.,  President. 

Prin.,  Principal. 

Prof.,  Professor. 

Pro  tem.,  (Lat.,  Pro  tempore),  for 
the  time  bemg. 

Prox.,  Proximo  (next  month). 

P.  R.  S.,  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

P.  S.,  (Lat.  Postscriptum),  Post- 
script. 

Pt.,  pint. 

Pte.,  Private  (soldier). 

P.  T.  0.,  Please  turn  over. 
.,  Queen. 

.  C,  Queen's  Council. 
.  E.  D.,   (Lat.,  Quod  erat  demon- 
strandum), which  was  to  be  demon- 
strated  (applied  to  a  theorem  in  Eu- 
clid). 

Q.  E.  F..  (Lat.,  Quod  erat  facien- 
dum), which  was  to  be  done,  (applied 
to  a  problem  in  Euclid). 

Qr.,  Quarter, 
t.,  (Juart. 

to..  Quarto   (folded  in  four), 
uant.  suff.,    (Lat.,  Quantum  suffl- 
cit),  a  sufficient  quantity. 

q.  v.,  (Lat.,  quod  vice),  which  see. 

qq.  v.,  (Lat.,  quae  vide),  see  these 
things. 

r.,  right. 

R.,  (Rex;  Regina),  King,  Queen. 

R.  A.  M.,  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

R.  A.  S.,  Royal  Astronomical,  or  As- 
iatic Society. 

R.  C,  Roman  Catholic. 

Rd.,  Road. 

Rear-Adm.,  Rear-Ad miral. 

Reg.  Prof.,  Regius  Professor. 

Regt.,  Regiment. 

Rep.,  Representative:  Report;  Re- 
publican. 

Rev.,  Reverend,  Revelation,  Review. 

R.  I.,  Rhode  Island. 

R.  I  P.,  (Lat.,  Requiescat  in  pace), 
may  be  or  she  rest  in  peace. 

R.  N.,  Royal  Navy. 

Rom.,  Roman*  Romans. 

R.  S.  V.  P.,  (Fr.,  Repondez  sMl  vous 
plait),  please  answer. 

Rt,  Rev.,  Right  Reverend  (of  a 
Bishop). 

R.  v..  Revised  Version. 

s.,  succeeded:  or  son;  shilling. 

S.,  South;  Saint. 
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S.  A.,  South  America;  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

S.  C,  South  Carolina. 

So.,  (Lat.,  soilicet),  to  maike  known; 
to  wit. 

Sch.,  Scholar. 

Sco.,  Scottish  or  Scotch. 

scr.,   scruple. 

sculps.,  (Lat.,  soulpsit),  he  en- 
graved. 

Sculpt.,  sculptor. 

S.  Dak.,  South  Dakota. 

S.  E.,  Southeast. 

Sec,  Secretary. 

seq.  sqq.,  (Lat.,  sequentia),  the  fol- 
lowing: what  follows. 

Sovs.,  Sovereigns. 

s.  p.,  (Lat.,  sine  prole,  (without  is- 
sue. 

S.  P.  C.  C,  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

8p.  g.,  speoiflo  gravity. 

S.  P.  Q.  K,.  (Lat.,  Senatus  Populus- 
que  Romanus),  The  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome. 

Sq..  Square. 

S.  S.,  Steamship.  Saints. 

St.,  Street;  Saint. 

Supt.,  Superintendent. 

Surv.,  Surviving. 

S.  W.,  Southwest. 

Syn.,  Synonymous;  synonym. 

Temp.,  Temperature ;  Temporary. 

Tenn.,  Tennessee. 

Ter.  or  Terr.,  Territory. 

Tex.,  Texas. 

T.,  Ton.  tons,  tonnage. 

Tn.,  Ton. 

T.  O.,  Turn  Over. 

tr.,  transpose. 

Typo.,  Typographer;  typography. 

U.  K.,  united  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Ult.,  Ultimo  (last  month). 

Univ.,  University. 

U.  S.,  United  States. 

U.  S.  A.,  United  States  of  America; 
United   States   Army. 

U.  S.  C,  United  States  of  Columbia. 

U.  S.  L.,  United  States  Legation. 

U.  S.  M.,  United  States  Mail. 

U.  S.  N.,  United  States  Navy. 

v.,  (Lat.,  versus),  against. 

v..  Five  (Roman  numeral),  version; 
Vicar;  Viscount;  Vice. 

V.  or  vid..  Vide  (see). 

Va.,  Vh'ffinia. 

V.  C,  Victoria  Cross. 

V.  D.  L.,  Van  Dieman*s  Land. 

Ven.,  Venerable. 

Vet.,  Veterinary. 

V.  (i.,  Vicar-Oeneral. 

V.  I.,  Vancouver*s  Island. 

Vice-Adm.,  Vice-Admiral. 

Vict.,  Victoria. 

^z^  (Lat.,  videlicet),  namely. 

V.  P.,  Vice-President. 
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V.  S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Vt.,  Vermont.  , 

Vol.,  Volume. 

W.,  West. 

W.  A.,  West  Australia. 

Wash.,  Washington  (State). 

W.  I..  West  Indies. 

W.  Va..  West  Virginia. 
.  Wyo.,  Wyoming. 

X.,  Ten  (Roman  numerals). 

Xmas.,  Christmas. 

Yd.,  yard. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Young  Men*s  Christian 
Association. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Zool.,   Zoology,   Zoological. 

ZoOtech.,  Zootechnology. 

Abb's  Head.  A  prominence  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland. 

Abdal  or  Abdariah.  An  Arabic  word 
meaning  "  Servant  of  God." 

Abd-6l-Kad«r.  Emir  of  Mascara 
(1807-1883),  a  romantic  figure  of 
princely  rank.  Violently  opposing 
French  occupancy  of  Algeria,  from 
1830  to  1844,  he  was  prisoner  1847, 
released  1852. 

Abd«>us.  Armor-bearer  to  Hercu- 
les. He  was  ^  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
mares  of  Diomedes.  (Mythology.) 

Abdication.  The  rehnquishment  by 
a  sovereign  of  his  throne.  There  is 
only  one  instance  since  the  Conquest 
of  the  abdication  of  an  English  mon- 
arch, that  of  James  II.  in  1688.  Among 
Continental  nations  there  have  been 
many — ih  France,  Napoleon  I.,  Charles 
X.,  and  Louis  Philippe;  in  Spain  and 
Germany,  that  of  Charles  V.;  in  Swe- 
den, Queen  Christine  of  Sweden;  in 
Servia,  Milan  I.  The  most  noted  ab- 
dications of  the  old  Roman  days  were 
those  of  Sulla,  B.  C.  79,  and  Diocletian, 
A.  D.  305.  The  "resignation*'  of 
President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  1911,  is  a 
peculiar  instance  of  what  has  been 
called  **  abdication  **  in  a  Western  Re- 
public, while  that  of  the  childish  Em- 
Beror  of  China  in  1911  and  the  estab- 
shment  of  a  Republic,  are  no  less  pe- 
culiar to  an  Occidental. 

Abdomen.  The  portion  of  the  animal 
trunk  beneath  the  diaphragm.  It  is 
lined  by  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
peritoneum  and  contains  the  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  kidneys  and 
intestines.  Abdominal  injuries  may 
proceed  from  internal  hurts,  occasion- 
ing collapse  and  dangerous  hemorr- 
hage. Treatment:  Put  the  patient  in 
bed  and  apply  ice,  emptying  the  blad- 
der, and  administering  stimulants  to 
combat  immediate  collapse,  pending 
a  physician's  arrival. 

Abdomlnalea  (ab-dom-in-a'-lez).  A 
group  of  fishes  having  the  ventral  fins 
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suspended  beneath  the  abdomen,  such 
as  nearly  all  fresh  water  fish, — the 
trout,  minnow,  salmon,  carp,  pike,  etc. 

Abduo'tlon.  A  term  for  the  forcible 
carrying  off  of  a  woman,  either  against 
her  own  will  or  the  right  of  her  legal 
protector.  It  is  an  offense  severely 
punished  as  a  felony.  The  abduction 
of  an  unmarried  g^rl  under  sixteen 
is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  even 
when  there  has  been  no  intent  of  de- 
tention against  the  will  of  her  parents 
or  guardian. 

Abdul-Aziz  (Ab'dul  A-zez').  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  (1861-76).  He  in- 
troduced a  policy  of  reforms  and  was 
assasinated  June  4,  1876. 

Abdul-Hamid  II.  (1842—).  Suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  as  Sultan  of  Turkey 
\n  1876.  Relying  on  the  Jealousies  of 
'he  Powers,  he  broke  his  promises  of 
*eform  and  became  an  odious  despot. 
He  defeated  Greece  (1897)  and  fo- 
Tiented  a  horrible  massacre  of  Arme- 
lians.  He  was  driven  from  the  throne 
3y  the  revolt  of  the  Turkish  Liberals, 
or  Young  Turks  in  1909.  His  brother, 
Mahommed  Reshad,  succeeded  him. 

Abd-ul-Latlf.    An  Arabian  physician, 

I>hilosopher  and  traveller  who  flour- 
shed  1162-1231. 

Abeo«da>lan«.  A  small  sect  of 
Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  got  their  name  from  their  oppo- 
sition to  learning,  even  dovm  to  the 
A    B.  C. 

A'B60k«tv  ThomM.  Abp.  of  Can- 
terbury under  Henry  H.  (bom  1118). 
A  powerful  and  ambitious  prelate  who 
boldly  supported  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  against  the  dictates  of  the  King, 
and  was  assassinated  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  Dec.  29,  1170,  being  can- 
onized two  years  later.  His  death  and 
his  opposition  to  him  by  Kins'  Henry  II., 
did  much  to  instil  among  the  English 
people  a  dislike  for  clerical  interference 
in  secular  affairs;  and  therefore  his 
place  in  English  history  is  important. 

Abel.  Second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 
slain  by  his  elder  brother  Cain.  The  in- 
cident was  made  the  subject  of  a  poem 
by  Gessner  and  of  a  tragedy  by  Leg- 
ouv^.     (See  Genesis,  iv.) 

Ab«l«rd  (ab-bav-lar),  Plarre  (1079- 
1142).  Philosopher  and  theologian; 
the  great  thinker  of  his  day,  who 
swayed  the  University  of  Paris.  His 
romantic  love  affair  with  H^loise  and 
lis  heterodox  opinions  involved  his 
later  life  in  gloom.  He  submitted  to 
the  Pope,  was  reconciled  to  St.  Ber- 
lard,  and  died  in  peace.  He  was  a  leader 
in  freedom  of  speech  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation.    See  H^loise. 

Abel'la.  A  plant  of  the  Gaprifoil  or- 
der.    Abelia   rupestris,    a    deciduous 


garden  shrub  reaching  a  height  of 
three  feet,  bears  clusters  of  fragrant 
white  blossoms. 

AbalitM.  A  Christian  sect  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  contracted  mar- 
riage, but  practiced  continence,  adopt- 
ing the  children  of  others.  They  dwelt 
near  Hippo,  in  Africa,  and  took  their 
name  from  Abel,  who  bad  not  married. 

Abanoerra'gaa.  A  Moorish  faction, 
prominent  in  Granada  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  hall  of  the  Abencerra- 
ges  in  the  Alhambra  is  said  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  this 
noted  family  by  King  Abu  Hassan. 

Abarav'on.  Borough  in  Wales;  on 
River  Avon,  eight  miles  east  of  Swan- 
sea; large  coal  and  iron  industries.  P. 
about  8,000. 

AbarcoaVn.  A  parish  In  Scotland, 
on  the  Forth.  A  Roman  wall  built  by 
Antoninus  began  here,  and  extended 
to  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  Clyde. 

Abarorom'bia.  Jamea.  A  British  gen- 
eral (1706-1791).  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  America  (1756-1758) ;  July  8, 
1758,  he  attacked  what  was  then  the 
French  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  with 
15,000  men,  but  was  repulsed,  losing 
nearly  2,000  men. 

Abarda'ra.  A  town  In  Wales,  on  the 
River  Cynon,  four  miles  southwest  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil;  valuable  coal  and  iron 
industries.     P.  about  50,000. 

Abardea'n.  The  fourth  city  of  Scot- 
land with  160,000  inhabitants,  130 
miles  northeast  of  Edinburgh  by  rail. 
Called  **  The  Granite  City,"  its  streets 
are  regular  and  its  buildings  chaste  and 
massive.  The  new  town  lies  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don. 
Here  Byron  attended  the  Old  Grammar 
School.  It  has  an  important  trade  in 
fish,  and  manufactures  v^th  the  largest 
comb  and  granite  polishing  works  in 
the  kingdom.  Aberdeen  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  with 
more  than  1,000  students.  The  coun- 
try is  famous  for  its  turnip  husbandry 
and  its  cattle,  consisting  of  the  native 
black-polled  race,  shorthorns,  and 
"  crosses." 

Aberdeen,  Qao.  Hamilton  Qordon, 
fourth  Earl  (1784-1860).  Foreign 
Minister  for  five  years  from  1841  on- 
wards, becoming  premier  in  1852,  and 
resigning  in  1855.  Known  as  the  **  Cri- 
mean War  Premier." 

Abardean  Unlvaralty.  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land. Commemorated  its  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  in  1895.  It  con- 
sists of  two  schools,  King*s  College,  lo- 
cated in  the  old  town,  devoted  to  the 
arts  and  divinity,  founded  by  Bishop 
Elphenstone  and  dating  from  1494,  and 
located  in  the  new  town.  Marischal 
College,  of  law,  medicine  and  science, 
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founded  by  George  Keith  ( 1 593 ) .  Parts 
of  its  buildings  were  constructed  in 
1500.  This  institution  unites  with 
Glasgow  Uniyersity  to  return  one  mem- 
ber to  the  British  Parliament. 

Alierf«l'4y.  A  town  in  Scotland, 
famed  for  its  •*birks"  (birches). 

Abergav'enny  (also  pronounced  Ab'- 
erganny) .  In  England  on  the  River  Usk, 
at  a  point  where  it  is  Joined  by  a 
stream  called  the  Gavenny. 

tkhWQ9Vd\:  The  name  of  a  royal 
residence  on  Deeside,  Scotland. 

AlMrnethy.  Town  in  Scotland,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tay,  seven  miles  be- 
low Perth ;  once  the  capital  of  the  Pic- 
tish  kings. 

Ab«rn«ihy,  John.  English  surgeon 
(1764-1831).  He  established  the 
principles  upon  which  surgical  opera- 
tions were  subsequently  conducted. 
His  diagnosis  was  remarkably  keen  and 
his  operations  were  daring  but  as  skil- 
ful as  to  be  almost  always  successful. 
His  tying  of  the  carotid  and  externa] 
Iliac  arteries  almost  revolutionized  sur- 
gery. Also  noted  for  his  eccentricity. 
Els  love  of  drink,  and  his  keen  wit, 
fl^bout  which  many  anecdotes  are  pre- 
served 

Ab«rr«tlon  or  **  mind  wandering.**  A 
term  applied  in  cases  of  partial  insan- 
ity.    See  "  Brain-storms.'* 

Aberyst'with.  Town  in  Wales,  sit- 
uated about  the  center  of  the  coast- 
line of  Cardigan  Bay.  A  popular  wat- 
ering place,  with  fine  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood,  including  the  DeviFs 
Bridge.  Has  an  ancient  castle  and  is 
seat  of  a  Welsh  University.  College 
founded  1872.     P.  about  8,000. 

Abey'anoo.  A  condition  of  suspense. 
In  common  law,  an  estate  of  inheritance 
was  said  to  be  in  abeyance  when  there 
was  no  person  in  being  in  whom  it 
oould  vest.  In  admiralty  law.  the  title 
to  a  captured  ship  is  said  to  be  in  abey- 
ance until  condemnation  by  a  prize 
court. 

A'biby  or  Niaan.  The  first  month  of 
Jewish  sacred  year  and  seventh  of  the 
civil  year,  beginning  with  the  new 
moon  in  March. 

Abies.    See  Firs. 

Ab'ietin.  A  resin  from  the  turpen- 
tine of  some  species  of  the  abies  (xjt 
fir). 

Ablgali.  A  handmaid  or  waiting- 
woman.  The  sister  of  David  and  wire 
of  Nabal  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  xxv.,   2-41. 

Abingdon.  A  town  in  England,  on 
the  River  Thames,  seven  miles  south 
of  Oxford.  An  important  town  in  the 
days  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in- 
corporated by  Queen  Mary.     P.  6,480. 

Ablogan'Mia.    A  term  used  by  Huxley 
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to  indicate  the  idea  of  the  origination 
of  living  from  not-living  matter.  The 
dbiogenesis  theory  supports  that  of 
evolution  by  tracing  the  organic  into 
the  inorganic;  opposed  to  biogenesis. 

Abjuration,  Oath  of.  An  oath  by 
whicn  one  renounces  allegiance.  In 
England  the  oath  of  abjuration  of  al- 
legiance to  the  House  of  Stuart  has 
been  required  of  public  officers  since 
the  Restoration,  it  is  a  renunciation 
of  allegiance  to  any  pretender  to  the 
crown.  Applicants  for  naturalization 
in  the  United  States  are  required  to 
abjure  allegiance  to  every  foreign 
power,  and  oy  name  to  the  prince  or 
sovereignty  oi  which  they  have  been 
subjects. 

Ablution.  A  ceremonial  cleansing  of 
the  body,  practiced  by  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans, typical  of  the  purity  of 
the  soul,  as  a  oreparation  for  religious 
rites.  It  is  indicated  also  in  the  sym- 
bolical rite  of  baptism  observed  by  all 
Christian  sects  except  Quakers. — In 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  cleansing  of 
the  cup  after  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

Abnaka.  A  confederacy  of  Indians 
formerly  occupying  Maine,  the  valley 
of  the  St.  John*s  and  Canada,  to  the 
St.   Lawrence   River. 

Abnor.  "Father  of  Light."  The 
uncle  of  Saul  and  chief  of  his  army. 

Abo.  A  seaport,  formerly  capital  of 
Finland.     P.  32,000. 

Abolltionlata.  Advocates  nf  the  un- 
conditional abolition  of  slavery.  Orig- 
inating at  Boston  under  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  <1835- 
1862),  it  was  made  a  national  issue 
which  led  to  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  1863.    See  Slavery. 

Aborigines.  A  term  first  applied 
to  an  ancient  Latin  race,  but  now  to 
the  original  inhabitants  of  any  coun- 
try. The  Maories  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  rep- 
resent two  prominent  examples.  See 
American  Indians. 

Abortion.  The  expulsion  of  a  foetus 
from  the  womb  before  it  is  capable  of 
life.  Prior  to  the  sixth  month  of 
pregnancy  it  is  called  miscarriage.  It 
IS  hereditary  and  may  be  prevented, 
by  repose,  good  regimen  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  constipation.  If  intentional  it 
is  a  statutory  offense  and  if  the  woman 
dies  it  is  felony. — In  domestic  animals 
it  may  be  avoided  by  isolation,  proper 
food,  cleanliness  and  level  stalls. 

Abouklr.  A  town  and  port  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  Here  Lord  Nelson  de- 
feated the  French  fleet,  1798. 

About  (a-boo')  Edmund  Frangolo 
Valontin  (1828-1885).  French  Jour- 
nalist and  novelist.  Originally  an  Im- 
perialist, but  anti-olerical,  he  became 


a  Republloan  after  the  War  ot  i870, 
and  made  tbe  "JflXme  Si^cle  "  which 
he  edited,  InUuentlal.  His  most  popular 
novels  are :  "  Le  floi  des  Montaxnes," 
"  L'Homme  a  I'Orelile  Caea^e,  and 
"Le  Roman  d'un  Brave  Homme," 

Abrah«m.  Patriarch  and  founder 
of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Emigrating 
from  Haran  In  Mesopotamia,  he  settled 
in  Palestine  with  a  olan  of  retainers. 
His  son  isbmaet  by  his  concubine,  Ha- 

far,  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Bdmon- 
tes,  and  his  younger  son  Isaac,  by  his 
wife  Sarah,  of  the  Hebrews.  He  was 
known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Faithful," 
and  the  "Friend  of  God":  and  was 
burled  in  the  Cave  of  Maopelah,  at  He- 
bron. 

Abrahwn,  Plains  of.  Near  Quebec. 
The  scene  of  Wolfe's  victory  over  the 
French,  1759,  in  the  "French  and  In- 
dian war,"  which  secured  Canada  for 
Britain.     See  Wolfe.  James. 

Abntham-fflMi.  A  term  applied  to 
such  vagrants  as  simulate  si<  : 

"  sham   Abraham."   as    the  j  , 

especially  among  sailors,     i 
nation  is  said  to  have  been  ' 

borne  by  a  lunatic  begKar  fi 
lehem  Hospilai,  In  London,  r  r 

a  special  badge  Indicative  of ■ 

ham  ward  of  the  hoBpltsd  in  which  he 
had  been  confined. 

Abran'tM.  A  town  In  Portuga],  on 
the    Tagus    River.      Here    the    French 

gallantly  resisted  by  Wellington 
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jlSOO),  though  the  French  won     

Napoleon's  commander.  General  Junot, 

flamed  the  title  of  Due  d'  AbrantSs,  ana 
ater  became  Marshal  of  Prance.  See 
Junot,  Andoche. 

AbrMlon.  The  removal  of  skin,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  by  friction  or  vio- 
lence, as  by  falling  or  being  slruck  or 
grazed  by  a  rough  or  hard  substance 
or  missile.  Curative  treatment  con- 
sists in  cleansing  by  anttaeptics,  the 
most  effectual  being  diluted  carbolic 
acid  of  the  strength  of  one  to  twenty. 
Abruizl  (ab-root'sl)  and  Moilse 
(mo-le'sa).  Provinces  In  central  Italy, 
Including  the  Sasso  d'ltalia,  the  high- 
est of  tne  ApeoDlnes,  and  extending  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  1,448.000  Inhabi- 
tants are  generally  farmers  and  oattle- 
ralsers.  Products  include  olives,  saff- 
ron, wine  and  grain.  The  chief  towns 
are  AquUa,  Chietl  and  Teramo. 

Abruizl  (a-broot'si).  Prince  Lulgl 
Amadeo  Gulseppe  Maria  Ferdinand 
Francesco,  of  Savoy-Aosta,  Duke  of 
the  (1813 — ).  Explorer  and  geog- 
rapher. Made  first  ascent  of  Mt.  St. 
Ellas,  Alaska.  In  1696.  Conducted  ex- 
pedition to  north  laUtude  86  ■  33\  In 
1900.     Explored  Mt.  Ruweniorl,  Cen- 


tral Africa,  In  1900;  and  Mt.  Keola.  Id 


slew  Amnon,  his  eldest  half- 
brother;  rebelled,  and  obtained  mo- 
mentary possession  of  the  throne;  but 
was  overthrown  and  slain  by  joab, 
David's  general. 

AbMM*.  An  accumulation  of  pus 
among  the  tissues  of  the  body.  If  near 
the  surface  it  may  be  poulUoed  and 
then  relieved  by  lancing  and  draining. 
If  not  drained,  blood-poisoning  may 
ensue. 

AbaclMlon.  The  cutting  out  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  fleshy  tissue,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  disease.  Distinguished  from 
amputation,  a  term  which  comprehends 
division  and  removal  of  bone  likewise. 

Ab'alntha.  A  green  liquor  manufac- 
tured from  the  tops  and  leaves  ot 
wormwood  (Artemisia  absinthium), 
angelica  root,  sweet- flag,  star- anise, 
etc.  Made  chiefly  at  Neuchbtel  and 
Bordeaux.  Contaming  70  to  SO  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  It  injures  the  brain 
and  leads  to  paralysis.  Is  prohibited 
by  law  In  Belgium  and  In  the  French 
Army  and  Navy.  ■  (French,  ab'slngt,) 

Absoiutlon.  Ecclesiastical  pardon  of 
sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  upon 
confession  to  the  ohuroh  or  to  the 
priest.  Regular  private  confession  of 
all  slDS  to  the  priest  Is  required  of 
every  member  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  when  the  priest  may  pro- 
nounce absolution  and  appoint  a  pen- 
ance. 

AbMrptromatar.     An  instrument  to 
determine  the  amount  ot  gaa  absorbed  . 
by  a  unit  volume  ot  liquid.     Jt  was 
invented  by  Professor   Bunsen. 

Abriraet  of  Till*.  A  statement  of 
successive  title,  deeds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  title  to  realty  and  of  Incum- 
brances thereon. 

Abt,  Franz  (1819-1885).  A  Ger- 
man composer  of  popular  songs  which 
acquired  a  world-wide  reputation;  one 
of  his  best  known  being  "  When  the 
SwollowB    Homeward  Fly." 

Abu  Bekr  (573-634).  Father  ot 
Ayesha,  Mohammed's  wife,  and  the 
flrst  caliph  or  successor  of  the  Prophet. 

Abu-KlM.  A  village  on  the  Nile  In 
the  Soudan,  the  scene  ot  British  vic- 
tory over  the  MahdiBls,  Jan.  17,  1885. 

Abulfed*.  Israel  bon-AII  (1273- 
1331).  A  noted  Arabian  geographer 
and    nistorian;    prince    ot    Hamah    In 

Abii'Ulon.  A  plant  of  the  Mallow 
order.    A  species  In  Brazil  Is  used  as 
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a  vegetable;  two  speoies  in  India  pro- 
duce fibre;  and  otners  are  ornamental 
garden  plants. 

Aby'tfos.  An  ancient  town  in  Asia 
Minor  from  which  Xerxes  built  his 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Hellespont.  It 
is  noted  for  the  loves  of  Hero,  a  priest- 
ess of  Venus,  and  Leander,  a  youth  of 
the  town.  Leander  swam  across  the 
strait  nightly  to  visit  Herb,  who  guided 
his  course  by  a  lighted  torch.  Byron, 
emulating  Leander,  also  swam  across 
the  strfiLit,  and  made  the  place  famed 
by  his  poem,  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos." 
— ^A  city  in  Upper  Egypt  where  the 
"Tablet  of  Abydos,"  containing  a  list 
of  Egyptian  kings,  prior  to  Rameses 
the  Great,  was  discovered  in  1818, 
and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Abystln'la.  The  ancient  ^Ethiopia.  It 
extends  from  5  "^  to  15  "^  N.  lat.,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
on  the  south  by  SomaUland,  east  and 
north  by  SomaUland  and  Eretrea. 
Ethiopia  proper  is  a  table-land  of  vol- 
canic-traps, 6,000  to  9,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  enclosed  by  mountains,  which 
rise  on  the  east  to  14,000  ft.  with  un- 
meltinff  snow.  It  has  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, but  controls  the  tropical  plains 
of  Galla  Land  and  part  of  Somaliland 
on  the  south.  It  Is  here  connected 
by  rail  with  Jibuti  and  the  Red  Sea, 
but  has  no  sea-coast  of  its  own.  The 
Blue  Nile  flows  through  it,  forming 
Lake  Tsana  in  the  center.  The  Abys- 
sinians  are  akin  to  the  Arabs  in  race 
and  language,  but  have  mingled  with 
negro  tribes.  They  were  converted  to 
Christianity  in  330  A.  D.  and  have  a 
national  church  under  an  archbishop, 
though  the  religion  has  become  cor- 
rupt. The  churches  have  bright 
paintings.  The  people  live  in  cir- 
cular huts.  There  is  an  Emperor,  or 
Negus,  and  a  traditional  law  based  on 
Byxantine  Jurisprudence,  but  the 
power  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  local 
chiefs.  The  ancient  capital,  Axum,  is 
in  ruins;  Magdala  is  a  mountain  fort- 
ress; and  the  capital,  Adis  Ababa,  on 
the  southern  plains,  is  a  military 
camp.  Abyssinia,  with  its  varied  alti- 
tude, has  tropical  and  temperate  fauna 
and  flora.  It  produces  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  dates,  oranges  and  all  the 
cereals.  All  domestic  animals  are 
found.  A  victorious  Negus,  Theodore, 
dcf.ed  England  in  1865.  A  punitive 
expedition  besieged  him  at  Magdala, 
where  he  killed  himself.  The  Abys- 
sinians  were  unfriendly  to  General 
("Chinese  **)  Gordon,  and  repulsed  an 
Italian  army  from  Eretrea  in  1896. — 
The  present  Negus  is  LidJ  Jeassu, 
grandson  of  Emperor  Menelek  II.,  pro- 
oUlmed   May   14,    1911. — ^Exports   in- 


clude coffee,  gold,  ivory  and  skins. 
Area  350,000  sq.  m.     P.  3,000,000. 

Aoa'ola.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs 
with  clustered  flowers,  pinnate  leaves, 
and  pods,  including  the  American  lo- 
cust. It  is  largely  found  in  tropical 
lands  and  deserts,  as  in  Africa,  Arabia, 
Australia,  Arizona.  It  produces  gum 
arable,  and  catechu.  The  bark  is  used 
in  tanning,  especially  that  of  the  Aus- 
tralian wattles.  The  wood  is  hard, 
and  many  varieties  supply  valuable 
lumber. 

Academy.  An  association  of  schol- 
ars, artists  or  scientists,  to  promote 
their  studies.  Plato  taught  in  the 
grove  of  Aoademus  at  Athens  and 
Cicero  gave  the  name  to  his  villa  at 
Puteoli.  Charlemagne  instituted  an 
Academy  in  782  A.  D.,  and  the  French 
Academy,  established  in  1635.  has  con- 
trolled the  language  and  literature  of 
the  nation.  *  Tha  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  was  founded  at  London  in  1768 
under  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  the  British 
Academy  of  History  and  Philology  in 
1902.  The  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg  was  planned  by  Peter  the 
Great,  but  the  oldest  academy  in  Rus- 
sia is  that  of  Kiev  (1600).  The 
Washington  Academy  of  Science  was 
organized  in  1898:  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
in  1899.  Important  in  American  cul- 
ture in  the  work  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Letters  v^th  its  twin 
the  American  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 

Academy  of  Design«  National.  This 
was  founded  1826,  maintains  schools 
for  every  branch  of  art,  and  holds 
annual  national  exhibitions  in  New 
York  City. 

Aoad'ia,  French,  Aoadio  (ak-a-di). 
A  name  given  in  1604,  by  French  set- 
tlers, to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  is  the  scene  of  Longfellow's 
poem,  '*  Evangeline.** 

Acajutia  (Aca-hootia).  A  Pacific 
seaport  of  Salvador,  Central  America. 

Aoalpha.    See  Jelly  Fish. 

Aoan'thus  (Greek).  A  genus  of 
plants  native  of  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  Egypt.  The  most  familiar 
species  is  Acanthus  mollis,  or  Smooth 
Bear's  breech,  is  the  only  member  of 
the  genus  that  is  smooth  and  armed.  It 
has  large,  deeply  cut  leaves  of  much 
beauty,  was  celebrated  by  Virgil,  and 
is  believed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
idea  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

Acapuroo.  A  seaport  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico.  It  exports  cochineal, 
indigo,  cocoa,  wool  and  skins.  Reg- 
ularly visited  by  the  Pacific  mail 
steamers.    P.  6,000.    From  this  castle- 
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defended  port  the  Spanish  galleons  of 
old  sailed  with  the  wealth  or  the  west. 

Aoarnanla.  Anciently  a  division  of 
Greece;  also  a  province  of  the  mod- 
em State.  Capital  Missolonghi,  where 
Lord  Byron  died  in  1824. 

Ao'arue.  A  genus  of  mites  or  ticks, 
including  those  which  burrow  between 
the  cuticle  and  true  skin,  occasioning 
that  troublesome  malady  known  as 
the  itch.  The  treatment  aims  at  the 
destruction  of  the  mischief-maker  and 
its  eggs,  by  rubbing  in  an  oiotment 
compounded  from  storax  ai^d  aroma- 
tic resin,  night  and  morning,  after- 
wards washing  with  warm  water  and 
carbolic  soap.  Sulphur  ointment  is 
also  used. 

Aooad.     See  Akkad. 

AooeleKando  (Italian).  A  musical 
term  directing  a  gradual  increase  of 
soeed 

Aooererator.  The  constituent  of  a 
photographic  developer  that  is  used  to 
Hasten  the  process  of  development. 
Thus  in  a  pyro-soda  developer  the 
carbonate  of  soda  is  the  accelerator. 
An  increase  of  accelerator  in  a  devel- 
oper has  the  effect  of  quickening  the 
Action  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to 
soften  the  character  of  the  developed 
image. 

Ao'oent.  Emphasis  placed  upon  one 
syllable  of  a  word.  It  may  be  a  mus- 
ical inflection  of  the  voice  (pitch),  as 
used  in  questions,  and  noted  in  Italian 
and  other  harmonious  speeches;  or  it 
may  be  greater  force  of  breath  and 
emphasis  (stress)  as  found  in  English, 
German,  Spanish  and  Italian.  The 
musical  pitch  is  noted  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek  and  French.  The  Greek  accent 
marked  the  rising  inflection  (acute), 
the  falling  (grave),  and  their  combina- 
tion (circumflex).  Pitch  and  stress 
are  the  foundation  of  poetry.  Teutonic 
stress  always  inclined  to  fall  on  the 
first  syllable  of  a  word,  and  the  earliest 

J)oetry  was  alliterative,  marked  by  in- 
tial  letters  instead  of  flnal  rhymes. 
A  French  word  adopted  in  English 
throws  the  accent  back  to  the  be- 
ginning (orateur',  o'rator).  "Who 
did  this  thing?  **  has  four  meanings  ac- 
cording as  pitch  or  stress  is  applied  to 
one  word  or  another. — Musical  accent 
gives  emphasis  to  certain  notes. 

Aoolp'Krea.  Birds  of  Prey.  See 
Rap  tores. 

Aooirmatlza'tion.  The  adaptation  of 
animals  or  plants  to  new  climates.  In 
nature  it  Is  slow,  but  plants  gradually 
work  their  way  up  a  mountain,  and 
animals  migrate.  Man,  by  his  intelli- 
gence, has  adapted  himself  to  all  cli- 
mates, but  individuals  suffer  from  a 
change.     He  has  greatly  extended  the 


area  of  useful  plants  and  domestic  ani- 
mals by  careful  selection  and  shelter. 
Modern  governments  search  the  world 
for  hardy  species,  gradually  developed 
in  different  regions.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  working 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has 
entirely  changed  the  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities of  far  northern  States  and  arid 
sections  by  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  of  cereals,  forage-plants  and 
fruits. 

Accolade  (ak-ko-lad').  In  the 
ceremony  by  which  a  monarch  or  his 
deputy  confers  knighthood,  an  acco- 
lade is  a  gentle  blow  on  the  shoulder 
close  to  the  neck,  v^th  the  flat  of  the 
sword  (French). 

Accommodation  Bill.  A  draft,  note 
or  bill  of  exchange  signed  by  one  or 
more  parties,  without  value,  to  give 
credit  to  another.  The  bill  is  valid  and 
negotiable,  and  the  party  giving  accom- 
modation, whether  known  or  unknown, 
is  liable  to  a  holder  for  consideration. 

Accord'lon  or  Concertina  (kon-ser- 
te'na).  An  instrument  invented  by 
Damian  of  Vienna  in  1829.  Small  flat 
boards,  held  in  the  two  hands  of  the 
player,  are  connected  by  folds  of  ma- 
terial, forming  a  bellows.  The  air 
3asses  over  reeds  in  the  boards,  some 
)ending  inward  and  others  outward. 
Different  notes  are  produced  as  the  air 
IS  admitted  or  expelled. 

Accord  Pond.  The  northern  limit  of 
the  "  New-Plimoth  Governmente  '*  and 
the  southern  limit  of  the  **  Massachu- 
setts Governmente,**  boundaries  of 
which  were  **  determined  by  Wm. 
Bradford,  Govr.,  and  John  Endicott, 
Gent.,  with  their  associates,**  April  9, 
1640.  It  retains  its  name  and  is  in- 
teresting, as  its  center  is  the  corner 
boundary  of  four  tovsms — Rockland, 
Hanover,  Norwell  and  Weymouth. 

Ac'cra.  A  town  and  British  settle- 
ment on  the  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 
A  seat  of  government  of  the  Colony. 
P.  17,892. 

AceraccM.     See  Maple. 

Aceub'u'lum.  The  hollow  in  the 
haunch  bone  into  which  the  head  of 
the  thigh  fits.  (Literally  **  vinegar 
dish.**) 

Ac'eutee.  The  salts  of  acetic  acid 
acting  on  metallic  carbonates  or  hy- 
droxides. Their  presence  in  a  solu- 
tion is  proved  by  heatinx  it  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol,  when  they 
produce  a  certain  odor.  Lead  acetate, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  is  an  astringent  used 
in  external  applications.  Ammonium 
acetate  promotes  perspiration.  Potas- 
sium acetate  is  diuretic.  Acetate  of 
copper,  or  verdigris,  is  a  poison,  em- 
ployed in  pigments  and  as  a  mordant. 
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Aluminum  acetate  is  a  mordant,  and  so 
is  iron  acetate,  or  ''  black  liquor/*  used 
In  dyeing  cotton. 

Aoe'tio  AcM.  It  is  known  in  its  di- 
luted form  as  vinegar,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  a  microscopic 
plant  on  the  alcohol  of  wine  or  cider, 
and  has  the  odor  of  the  acid.  It  is 
manufactured  largely  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  or  wood,  and  as  a  by- 
product of  wood  alcohol.  The  resid- 
uum of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  and  the 
resulting  pyroligneous  acid  is  treated 
with  lime.  Pure,  or  glacial  acetic  acid 
is  a  colorless  crystal,  melting  at  63  ** 
F.,  and  boiling  at  214  *F. 

Ao«t'ylen«.  A  colorless  gas  produced 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  calcium 
carbide.  Dangerous  explosions  at- 
tended the  first  efforts  to  employ  it 
for  illuminating  purposes,  but  it  is 
now  successfully  used  in  lighting 
motor  cars,  railroad  cars  and  light- 
bouses  and  also  in  the  home.  When 
used  alone  it  has  an  intense,  dazzling 
white  light. 

Acha«'a.  A  name  of  Pallas  (Athena), 
because  her  temple  in  Daunia  was  de- 
fended by  dogs,  which  attacked  every- 
one but  Greeks  (Achaei). 

AohflB'ant.  Descendants  of  Achaeus, 
expelled,  after  the  Trojan  War,  from 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Heracllds,  who 
seized  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  on  the 
north  of  Peloponnesus. 

Aoha'tes.  A  friend  of  iEneas,  re- 
nowned for  his  fidelity,  whence  the 
term  "  fldus  Achates." 

Aoheen'  (a-ken').  A  town  and  state 
northwest  of  Sumatra,  East  Indies.  P. 
36.000  (of  town)  and  of  State  about 
550,600. 

Aoh^lo'ua.  The  son  of  Ooeanus  or 
Sol,  and  Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the 
River  AcheloOs,  in  Epirus.  Contend- 
ing with  Hercules  for  Dejanira,  he 
changed  himself  into  a  serpent,  and 
then  into  an  ox,  when  Hercules  broke 
one  of  his  horns  and  defeated  him. 

Aoh'«ron.  A  river  of  Thesorotia,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Tartarus, 
whose  god  was  a  son  of  Geres,  vfho 
concealed  himself  in  hell  for  fear  of 
the  Titans,  where  he  was  changed 
into  a  bitter  stream,  over  which  the 
souls  of  the  dead  are  carried. 

Aoh'lll.  An  island  and  Head,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  Gounty  Mayo. 
P.  4,667;  Head,  2,192  ft.  above  sea- 
level. 

Aohiri«s.  A  mythological  Greek  hero, 
the  central  figure  of  the  **  Iliad.**  His 
mother,  the  sea-ffoddess  Thetis,  for- 
seeing  his  death,  dipped  him  as  a  baby 
in  the  River  Styx  to  make  him  invulner- 
able, but  forgot  the  heel  by  which  she 
held   him.     At   Troy   his  wrath   was 


roused  by  Agamemnon,  who  deprived 
him  of  his  favorite  Brisels.  He  sulked 
in  his  tent,  but  was  recalled  to  the 
field  when  Hector  slew  his  friend  Pat- 
roclus.  He  killed  Hector,  but  was  slain 
by  an  arrow  of  Paris,  which  struck  his 
fatal  heel. — Achilles  tendon,  the  larffe 
ligament  or  tendon  of  the  calf  muscle 
inserted  into  the  heel  bone. 

AohromaVio.  A  lens  that  has  been 
corrected  for  chromatic  aberration  is 
termed  achromatic,  and  brings  the  rays 
of  light  of  all  colors  of  the  spectrum 
to  the  same  focal  plan«.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  for  ortho-chromatic 
and  color  work.  With  a  lens  uncor- 
rected for  chromatic  aberration  a 
blurred  picture  would  be  produced 
owing  to  the  superposed  images  of 
different  colors  not  coming  to  the 
same  focus. 

Aohro'matlam  (colorlessness).  The 
primary  ray»  of  light  focus  at  different 
distances  from  a  ma^ifying  lens.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  thought  that  the  diffi- 
culty could  not  be  corrected,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  reflecting  tele- 
scopes. In  1757,  John  Dolland  dis- 
covered that  the  difficulty  was  relieved, 
though  not  perfectly,  by  combining  a 
convex  lens  of  crown  glass  with  a 
concave  one  of  flint  glass,  and  refract- 
ing telescopes  became  possible.  Three 
lenses  are  now  combined  and  Jena 
glass  employed. 

Acids.  Compound  substances  of  a 
corrosive  nature,  and  containing  hydro- 
gen. They  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
metals  and  alkalies,  producing  new 
substances  called  salts,  which  are 
neither  alkalies  nor  acids.  The  prin- 
cipal acids  are  sulphuric,  hydrochloric 
and  nitric,  which  are  widely  employed 
in  all  arts  and  manufactures. 

A'ols.  In  Greek  mythology,  a  Sic- 
ilian shepherd,  son  of  Faunus  and 
Simffithis,  loved  by  Galatea,  crushed 
to  death  bv  his  rival,  Polyphemus,  with 
a  piece  of  rock,  but  changed  by  the 
gods  into  a  stream  on  Mount  iEtna. 
The  story  has  been  made  into  suc- 
cessful poems  by  Gay,  Proctor,  Buch- 
anan, and  Austin  Dobson. 

Aoiln'lo  Llns  (unswerving).  An 
imaginary  line  near  the  earth's  equator 
where  the  magnetic  needle  has  no  dip. 
It  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  is  about 
90°  from  the  magnetic  poles.  It  is 
south  of  the  equator  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  north  in  the  eastern. 

Ao'ne.  An  unsightly  eruption  of  the 
face,  chest,  back  and  shoulders,  usually 
the  effect  of  impaired  digestion,  and 
most  commonly  troublesome  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one 
years.  Characterized  by  the  secretion 
of  oily  matter,  or  by  *' black-heads," 
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sluggishly  retiained  in  the  glands. 
These  can  be  removed  by  pressing  or 
squeezing.  Acne  may  be  overcome  by 
the  promotion  of  healthy  digestion, 
and  by  frequent  use  of  a  reliable  anti- 
septic soap  and  plenty  of  water. 

Ao'olyU.  One  who  assists  the 
priest  in  the  Catholic  service  by  light- 
ing the  candles  and  performing  other 
minor  duties.  The  youths  who  serve 
at  the  altar  are  also  called  acolytes. 

Aoono«'cu«9  Mt.  One  of  the  Andes  of 
Chile,  South  America:  altitude,  23,910 
ft.  Also  a  province  or  Chile.  P.  113,- 
116;  capital,  San  Felipe. 

m'onlte.  A  flowering  plant  of  the 
buttercup  family,  with  larkspur  blos- 
som. The  blue  aconite  of  England  is 
called  monkshood  from  the  hooded 
flower:  the  yellow  variety  of  the  Alps 
is  wolfs  bane.  The  roots  are  a  violent 
poispn,  paralyzing  the  nerves  and  pro- 
ducing death.  In  small  quantities  it  is 
a  relief  in  fever,  and  is  applied  exter- 
nally for  neuralgia  and  sciatica. 

Acou'stios.  The  science  of  the  laws 
of  sound,  which  is  communicated  by 
waves  of  the  air.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
formed  the  theory,  but  Laplace  first 
worked  it  out.  Sound  travels  through 
air  at  1,090  ft.  a  second.  The  vibrations 
of  water  carry  it  at  4,620  ft.  a  second; 
solid  bodies  still  faster.  Bare  halls 
produce  echoes  and  prevent  clear 
sounds.  The  difficulty  is  relieved  by 
breaking  the  echoing  walls  with  an- 
gles or  galleries,  and  by  the  use  of 
draperies.  Musical  notes  depend  upon 
the  rapidity  of  the  waves;  the  greater 
the  rapidity,  the  higher  the  pitch,  and 
the  notes  are  regulated  mathematically 
by  the  rapidity  of  beats.  Doubling 
the  number  per  second  produces  a  mu- 
sical octave,  and  the  intervening  notes 
have  exact  laws  of  proportion:  hence 
a  harp-string's  length  decides  its  note. 

Ac'tful.  An  ancient  walled  town  in 
northern  Italy.  P.  13,786.  Famous  for 
its  cathedral,  sulphur  baths,  &nd  silk- 
worm industry. 

Acquired  Charaotart.     See  Heredity. 

A'cre  (ak'ker).  A  city  and  seaport 
of  Syria,  the  key  of  Palestine,  famous 
for  its  many  sieges  during  and  since 
the  Crusades,  and  in  Napoleon's  occu- 
pation of  Egypt.  P.  11,000,  princi- 
pally Moslems. 

Acre.  A  surface  measure,  originally 
expressing  the  land  which  could  be 
ploughed  by  one  man  in  a  day. 

Acris'lue.  Son  of  Abas,  Kin«r  of  Ar- 
gos,  and  father  of  Dana6,  vvhom  he 
confined  in  a  brazen  tower,  where  she 
was  woed  by  Jupiter,  entering  in  a 
golden  shower,  and  gave  birth  to  Per- 
seus. 

AorolMite.     Originally  rope-dancers. 


Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
their  performances  were  very  popular. 
To-day  the  term  has  had  a  greatly  ex- 
tended meaning  including  men  and 
women  who  perform  on  the  trapeze,  the 
horizontal  bar,  the  bicycle,  unicycle, 
etc. 

Aorop'olle  (city-peak).  The  citadel 
of  ancient  Athens  on  a  precipitous 
height.  The  sacred  shrines,  rebuilt 
from  the  designs  of  Phidias  after  the 
Persian  wars,  were  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  A  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Athena  towered  over  it  and  the  city. 
The  name  was  likewise  given  to  the 
elevated  stronghold  of  other  Greek 
cities. 

Aoroetio.  A  kind  of  verse  which  has 
afforded  amusement  to  ingenious  tri- 
flers  from  very  ancient  times,  and  con- 
sists of  a  composition  so  arranged  that 
the  initial  letters  of  the  lines,  read 
consecutively,  form  certain  names  or 
words,  as  for  instance: 

Last  to  dose  the  fading  eyes,  and  first 
O'er    baby    limbs   to   smile,    forgetting   pain: 
Voice  of  tlie  Miglitiest,  drink  for  souls  athirst. 
Eternal    Light  that   maketh   all  things  plain. 

Act.  A  decision  or  statute  of  Con- 
gress or  legislature;  also  the  decision 
or  ruling  of  a  court  of  law,  or  the  legal 
action  ( **  my  act  and  deed")  of  an 
individual.  In  the  civil  law  a  legal  in- 
strument is  an  act. — In  Drama:  The 
Greek  stage  had  no  curtains,  but  a 
drama  was  divided  into  episodes  by 
the  entrance  and  chants  of  the  chorus, 
to  relieve  both  audience  and  actor.  The 
Roman  drama  of  Horace*s  time  (B.  G. 
20)  had  appointed  five  acts  as  the  reg- 
ular number,  and  the  rule  has  been 
generally  followed  by  the  modern  stage 
with  its  curtains.  The  French  class- 
ical theatre  long  preserved  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  uncurtained  stage  in  the 
unities  of  time,  place  and  action,  all  of 
the  play  to  occur  on  one  day,  at  one 
spot,  and  without  intermission ;  but  the 
English  imagination,  from  Shake- 
speare's time,  revolted  against  the  rule. 
Three-act  plays  are  now  the  most 
usual.     See  Drama. 

Actn'on.  The  son  of  Aristhusa  and 
Antonous,  who  was  changed  into  a  stag, 
and  devoured  by  dogs  for  watching 
Diana  at  her  bath. 

Actlnlda.     See  Sea  Anemone. 

Actium.  A  promontory  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greece  where  Augustus  de- 
feated Marcus  Antonius  and  Cleopatra 
in  a  naval  battle,  B.  C.  31.  This  battle 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  established  the  rule  of  the  Caesars. 
It  was  commemorated  afterwards  by 
periodical  games  upon  the  shore. 

Acton,  Lord  (John  Emerich  Edward 
Dalberg).  First  Baron  (1834-1902).  He 
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was  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  His- 
tory at  Cambridge  (1895)  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1869.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Catholics  in 
England.  He  planned  the  vast  series 
of  volumes  on  history — "  The  Cam- 
bridge History.**  which  has  been  turned 
out  oy  other  hands.  His  extensive  li- 
brary, which  was  bought  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  was  presented  by  its  pur- 
chaser to  John  (Lord)  Morley,  who,  in 
turn,  gave  the  greater  portion  of  It  to 
Cambridge  University. 
.  Acts  of  ai«  Apostles.  The  fifth 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Epistles  of  Paul  it  is 
the  authentic  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  for  35  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  author,  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  the  companion  of  Paul,  was 
a  well-educated  Greek  physician,  and 
an  eye-witness  of  much  that  he  de- 
scribes.   His  time  was  about  80  A.  D. 

Adsmltss.  A  sect  of  religionists  who 
claimed  to  restore  Adam*s  original  con- 
dition of  innocence,  and  rejected  mar- 
riage and  went  nude.  The  sect  had  its 
origin  in  North  Africa  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  In  medieval  times  there  were 
Adamites  in  Germany,  but  they  were 
soon  exterminated,  many  of  them  be- 
ing sent  to  the  stake. 

Adam's  Als.  A  popular  term  for 
vrater. 

Adam's  Appls.  A  protuberance  in 
the  human  throat,  popularly  connected 
with  the  fatal  apple  of  paradise.  It 
is  most  prominent  In  men. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis  (1807- 
1886).  A  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
He  was  Lincoln's  great  minister  to  St. 
James*s  during  the  trying  years  of  the 
Civil  War  (1861-1868).  He  bore  him- 
self among  hostile  surroundings  with 
great  dignity  and  firmness,  and  In  all 

Srobabillty  averted  war  between  Great 
iritain  and  the  United  States.  Though 
he  suffered  discourteous  treatment 
he  was  unflinchhig  in  critical  moments. 
When  Lord  John  Russell,  the  English 
Foreign  Minister,  refused  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  a  masked  Confederate 
cruiser  from  Liverpool,  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  this  stirring  sentence :  '*  My 
lord,  this  means  War!  *'  The  cruiser 
was  put  under  guard,  and  from  that 
moment  there  was  little  danger  of 
England's  interference.  He  was  arbi- 
trator of  the  United  States  in  the  Ala- 
bama Claims  Commission,  1874. 

Adams,  Ohariss  Francis  (1835 — }. 
The  son  of  the  last  colonel  of  a  col- 
ored reffiment  in  the  Civil  War.  Presi- 
dent or  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
1848-1890.  He  has  vnitten  and  prl- 
^iely  published  in  a  few  large  vol- 


umes, a  minute  account  of  his  father's 
mission  to  England  (1861-1868),  also 
his  more  private  papers  and  letters. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  his 
father  that  is  full  of  interest. 

Adams,  John  (1735-1826).  The 
second  President  of  the  United  States; 
born  at  Brain  tree,  now  Quincy,  Mass. 
Admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in 
1758.  in  1764  he  married  Abigail 
Smith,  and  in  1768  hioved  to  Boston, 
where  he  became  a  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ican opposition  to  the  crown.  A  dele- 
fate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
774,  he  induced  it  to  recognize  the 
New  England  forces  as  a  Continental 
Army,  and  place  Washington  jn  com- 
mand. In  1776  he  was  on  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  1779  he  was  sent 
as  a  commissioner  to  Europe  and  in- 
duced Holland  to  recognize  Congress 
and  grant  a  loan.  He  served  with 
Franklin  as  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
England,  and  was  Minister  to  St. 
James*s  1785-1788.  He  was  Washing- 
ton's Vice-President,  1789-1796,  and 
then  became  President.  His  term  was 
embittered  by  difficulties  with  France 
and  dissensions  with  Hamilton. 

Adams,  John  Couch  (1819-1892). 
An  English  astronomer.  As  Fellow  of 
Cambridge  University,  he  calculated 
from  the  aberrations  of  Uranus  the 
existence  of  an  exterior  planet  (Nep- 
tune): but  his  investigations  were  not 
published  until  Leverrier  had  made  the 
same  calculation,  and  Gall6,  at  his  re- 
quest at  Berlin,  discovered  the  planet. 
The  learned  world  recognized  that  each 
had  performed  the  same  feat  inde- 
pendently; and  the  British  Academy 
caused  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in 
honor  of  each. 

Adams,  John  Quincy  (1767-1848). 
The  sixth  President  of  the  United  States, 
son  of  John  Adams,  who  took  him  to 
Europe  in  1779.  He  returned  in  1785, 
graduated  at  Harvard,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  When  United  States 
Senatorfrom  Massachusetts,  1803-1808, 
he  supported  Jefferson  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  the  Embargo.  Madison 
made  him  minister  to  Russia,  1809- 
1814.  He  Joined  in  negotiating  peace 
with  England  in  1815,  and  was  Min- 
ister to  St.  James  1815-1817.  As 
Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  1817- 
1824,  he  negotiated  the  Florida  Pur- 
chase and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (q.  v.). 
Elected  President,  1824-1828,  by  the 
dissensions  of  the  Democrats,  he  was 
defeated  when  they  united  on  Jack- 
son. He  accepted  an  election  as  Con- 
gressman. 1831-1848,  and  remained 
"  The  Old  Man  Eloquent "  of  the 
House,   steadily   fighting   the   Slavery 
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Party  until  he  was  struck  by  apoplexy 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  J.  Q.  Adams 
was  probably  the  wisest  and  most  in- 
tellectual of  all  our  presidents,  though 
severe  in  manner  and  unpopular. 

Adams,  Samusi  /( 1722-1803). 
A  statesman  often  styled  *'  The  Amer- 
ican Gato."  He  was  prominent  as  a 
writer  and  in  the  legislature  as  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Grown,  and  an  excellent 
politician.  He  oi'ganized  the  ''  Boston 
Tea  Party,"  (1773)  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Gontinental  Congress. 

A'dar.  The  sixth  month  in  the  civil 
and  the  twelth  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Jewish  year,  corresponding  to  parts  of 
February  and  March. 

Ad'dams,  Jans  (1860 — ).  A  sociolo- 
gist and  philanthropist.  With  Ellen 
Gates  Starr,  she  established  the  social 
settlement,  Hull  House,  in  Chicago,  and 
acted  as  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner. 
Her  executive  ability  and  rational 
benevolence,  guided  by  study  and  ex- 
perience, made  her  a  leader  of  national 
reform  work  and  labor  legislation. 

Addsr.     See  Viper. 

Ad'dison,  Jossph  (1672-1719).  An 
essayist  and  poet,  prominent  at  Oxford. 
After  European  travel,  he  won  Whig 
influence  by  a  poem  ("  The  Cam- 
paign **)  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^s 
great  victory  at  Blenheim.  An  asso- 
ciate of  Steele  in  the  essays  of  "The 
Tatler"  (1709-1711).  His  own 
"  Spectator,"  which  succeeded  it,  is 
a  great  literary  monument  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  the  best  record  of 
its  social  life,  habits  and  thoughts. 
He  was  the  creator  of  **  Sir  Roger  de 
Goverly."  He  was  appointed  a  Secre- 
tary or  State  in  1717,  but  had  no  taste 
for  political  life.  His  essays  furnish 
a  standard  for  correct  and  harmonious 
English,  imitated  by  Goldsmith,  Thack- 
eray, Dobson,  and  many  others. 

Addison's  DIssass.  A  wasting  disease 
of  the  suprarenal  bodies  situated  above 
the  kidneys,  usually  indicated  by  un- 
healthy bronzing  of  the  complexion  and 
by  aneemia,  a  pearly  condition  of  the 
whites  of  the  eyes,  sickness,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  Generally  combated  by  the 
administration  of  tonics,  arsenic,  etc. 

Ads,  Qsorgs  (1866 — ).  An  American 
journalist,  humorist  and  playwright. 
Known  for  his  "  Fables  in  Slang," 
and  his  plays  **  The  Sultan  of  Sulu," 
"  Just  Out  of  College,"  etc. 

A'dsan.  A  British  port  and  coaling 
station  on  an  Arabian  promontory,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the 
Suez  route  to  India.     P.  43,974. 

Ad'slalds.  The  capital  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, near  the  mouth  of  the  Torrens. 
A  handsome  city  with  a  Government 


House,  Cathedral  and  University.  The 
Botanical  Park  and  Zoological  Garden 
are  celebrated.    P.  39,625. 

Adslaids  of  Saxe  Meiningen.  The 
wife  of  William  IV..  and  queen  of  En- 
gland from  1830-1837. 

Ad'snoids.  Spongy,  glandular  growths 
in  the  young  behind  the  palate,  where 
the  nose  Joins  the  throat.  The  patient 
breathes  with  open  mouth  and  is  liable 
to  catarrh,  becoming  dull  and  slow  in 
studies.  Their  removal  by  an  opera- 
tion, introduced  by  Meyer  of  Copenha- 
gen, produces  little  inconvenience  and 
is  most  beneficial. 

Adlpondaok  MounUlns.  A  range  in 
northeastern  New  York,  culminating 
in  Mt.  Marcy  (5,344  ft).  The  re- 
gion is  important  as  a  water  supply,  and 
its  great  lorests  feed  many  pulp-mills. 
It  abounds  in  game  and  is  protected  by 
legislation  as  a  hunting-ground  and 
health  resort. 

AdJuUnty  or  Adjutant  Bird.  A  huge 
stork,  with  enormous  beak,  about  five 
feet  in  height.  In  India  feeds  on 
carrion,  being  thus  a  useful  scavenger. 

Ad'Isp,  Fsilx  (1851—).  A  German- 
American  scholar  and  reformer.  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Cornell;  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Ethics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  founder  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture. 

Adisr,  Dr.  Hsrmann  (1839 — ). 
Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations of  the  British  Empire  since 
1881. 

Adms'tus.  Son  of  Pheres  and  Cly- 
mene.  King  of  Pheroe,  in  Thessaly,  mar- 
ried Thcone,  daughter  of  Thestor.  and, 
on  her  death,  Alcestis.  daughter  of  Pel- 
eus.  Apollo  served  Admetus  for  nine 
years  as  shepherd,  and  the  Fates  prom- 
ised that  Admetus  should  never  die  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for 
him,  which  Alcestis  did,  but  was 
brought  back  from  Hades  by  Hercules. 
Admetus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  was  present  at  the  hunt  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  The  story  of  Alces- 
tis has  been  made  the  theme  of  dramas 
by  Euripides  and  Robert  Browning. 

Admiral  (Arabic,  al  emir,  corrupted 
into  admiral).  The  highest  naval  offi- 
cer, first  appointed  in  England,  128(( 
A.  D.  Admirals  are  ranked  as  admiral, 
vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral,  corres- 
ponding to  general,  lieutenant,  major 
and  brigadier-generals.  The  rank  of 
rear-admiral  was  established  in  the 
United  States  in  1862,  of  vice-admiral 
in  1864,  and  of  admiral  in  4866 — the 
two  latter  ranks  being  abolished  in 
1891,  on  the  death  of  David  D.  Porter^ 
who  succeeded  Farragut  as  vice-ad- 
miral and  admiral;  and  again  created 
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Ado'be  Houses.     Dwelline[8  usually 

\e  story  high,  of  unburnt  brick,  found 

Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  Central 

lerioa.  Adobe  bricks  are  made  of 
jloamy  earth,  containing  about  two- 
fhirds  fine  sand  and  one-third  clayey 
dust,  which  becomes  a  hard,  compact 
I  mass,  without  a  crack. 

ildonal'.  "  My  lord,**  the  name  used 
by  the  Jews  for  Ood  instead  of  Je- 
hovah (or  Yahweh)  which  is  too 
sacred  to  be  breathed.  See  Sacred 
Karnes. 

Ado'nis  (Semitic,  adon.  Lord).  A 
Syrian  god  of  springtime,  adopted  by 
the  Greeks,  who  said  that  he  was  a 
jouth  of  wonderful  beauty,  beloved  by 
Venus  and  killed  by  a  wild-boar.  He 
was  worshipped  with  funeral-rites  in 
midsummer. 

Adour  (a-door').  A  river  of  south- 
western Prance,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  after  a  course  of  200  miles  enters 
Bay  of  Biscay,  below  Bayonne. 

A'd«wa.  or  A'dua.  A  town  in  Abys- 
sinia, 145  miles  northeast  of  Gondiar. 
Here  the  Italians  under  General  Bara- 
tlerj  were  decisively  defeated  in  1896 
by  King  Menelek  in  a  battle  which  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  troops 
and  the  recognition  of  Abyssinian 
sovereignty. 

Adrlanopl«.  A  city  of  European 
Turkey  in  Rumelia,  on  the  left  nank 
of  the  Maritza,  founded  or  greatly 
developed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in 
125  A.  D.  From  1366  to  1453  it  was 
residence  of  the  Sultans.  P.  of  prov- 
ince, 1,006,500;  of  city  70,000. 

Adriatic  8ml  Between  Italy  and 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  500  miles  long 
and  130  wide.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
the  empire  of  Venice,  whose  doges 
wedded  it  with  a  ring.  The  ItaUan 
ports  are  Venice.  Foggia.  and  Brindisi 
m  the  **  heel  **  of  Italy,  from  which  the 
British  mail-steamers  sail  for  India. 
Triest,  at  the  head,  is  the  one  great 
port  and  naval  station  of  Austria. 

Aduriain.  A  district  of  Palestine, 
southeast  of  Jerusalem.  Here  was 
formerly  the  Ganaanite  city  and  cave 
which  furnished  David  with  his  hiding 
place  fkt)m  King  Saul.  In  English  po- 
litical slanff  it  means  a  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  made  up  of  mal- 
contents from  every  quarter. 

Aduttcnitlon.  The  debasement  of  ar- 
ticles sold,  especially  those  of  food,  by 
the  substitution  of  something  of  a  lower 
grade ;  by  adding  foreign,  and  often  un- 
wholesome, materials  to  **  improve  " 
its  appearance  and  increase  its  weight; 
by  doctoring  it  with  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals to  change  its  flavor  or  preserve 


partly  decayed  and  unwholesome  stuff. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  unconscionable 
and  dangerous  of  frauds,  falling  imme- 
diately upon  the  poorest  and  most  ig- 
norant, and  interfering  seriously  and 
permanently  with  public  health.  The 
Romans  mention  it  in  their  time,  and 
there  are  English  statutes  dating  from 
1266  against  adulterating  beer,  bread 
and  wine  or  selling  inferior  meat.  Na- 
poleon I.  tried  to  check  this  evil  and 
secure  wholesome  food  in  Paris,  whose 
markets  have  been  carefully  and  intel- 
ligently guarded  since  his  time.  In 
1850  the  London  **  Lancet  '*  took  up 
the  matter,  and  in  1860  English  legis- 
lation began  to  treat  the  subject  scien- 
tifically and  thoroughly.  About  the 
same  time  the  New  York  milk  supply 
was  found  exposed  to  intolerable  condi- 
tions, a  hot  bed  of  typhoid  fever.  In 
1883  a  well-regulated  food  inspection 
law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts;  and 
all  the  States  have  followed  the  same 
line,  gaining  force  and  experience  by 
constant  experiment  and  inter-com- 
parison of  statutes. 

Wine  and  beer  have  always  been 
more  liable  to  adulteration  than  other 
substances,  and  they  received  the  earl- 
iest attention.  Under  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, a  brewer  was  pilloried  for 
fraud:  and  in  1390  an  Auffsburg 
brewer  was  severely  punished.  An 
English  act  was  passed  in  1816  against 
•'  doctoring  "  beer  with  vitriol,  quassia, 
coculus-indica,  Guinea  -  peppers  or 
opium.  As  late  as  1900  an  epidemic 
affecting  6.000  people  disclosed  the 
presence  of  arsenic'  in  the  product  of 
a  particular  English  brewery.  The 
beers  of  America  are  usually  super- 
vised by  government  authority,  and 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
distinguish  genuine  fl*om  fl*audulent 
whiskev 

The  adulteration  of  milk,  whether 
by  the  addition  of  water  or  the  em- 
ployment of  unclean  and  ill-fed  cows, 
IS  the  most  dangerous  of  ail  fl*auds,  as 
it  immediately  affects  the  health  of 
children.  The  immense  expense  and 
wastefulness  of  disease  and  death  is 
clearly  recognized  by  the  health  boards 
and  the  public  is  learning  the  lesson. 
The  dairy  methods  of  Denmark,  which 
largely  supplies  England  with  its  but- 
ter and  cheese,  are  perhaps  the  most 
scientific  and  successful  of  the  world. 
Skim-milk  may  be  sold  as  a  healthy, 
though  less  palatable,  article  of  food^ 
and  relieves  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Buttermilk  is  also  largely  used,  but  it 
is  subject  to  the  same  rigid  inspection. 

Butter  may  be  adulterated  by  borax, 
alum,  chalk;  and  dyed  with  various 
pigments.    The  latter  are  not  so  dan- 
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gerous  as  uncleanliness  in  production 
and  storage,  and  the  employment  of 
unwholesome  chemical  preservatives. 
The  change  from  farm  hand-work  to 
dairy  machinery  and  large  operations 
bas  greatly  improved  the  average  but- 
ter. The  cream  is  not  kept  in  open 
-  pans,  skimmed  by  hand  and  stored  for 
days,  but  secured  in  large  quantities 
at  a  central  station  with  a  steam-separ- 
ator, treating  the  product  of  many 
farms,  and  churning  while  fresh. 

American  cheeses  are  chiefly  af- 
fected by  dyes.  The  high-flavored 
imported  ones  are  more  liable  to  seri- 
ous chemical  adulteration  and  flavor- 
ing. Substances  are  also  added  to  in- 
crease weight  and  quahtity. 

Oleomargarine*  sold  under  its  own 
name,  is  more  wholesome  and  pala- 
table than  inferior  butter,  and  is  usu- 
ally produced  under  government  sup- 
ervision. Lard  is  cheapened  by  the 
use  of  stearine.  suet  and  cotton-seed 
oil,  but  the  substances  are  not  injur- 
ious in  themselves,  smd  are  a  more 
wholesome  food.  Olive  oil  is  largely 
replaced  by  cotton-seed  oil,  which  is 
'exported  for  the  purpose.  Its  presence 
is  detected  by  nitric  acid,  which  colors 
adulterated  oils  but  not  olive  oil. 

Ground  coffee  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated with  chicory,  which  is  cheap  and 
has  no  exhilarating  qualities,  but  is 
more  wholesome  than  the  coffee  itself. 
It  discolors  cold  water,  vvhich  coffee 
will  not  do. 

The  adulteration  of  tea  is  more  dan- 
gerous. In  1730,  a  law  was  passed  In 
England  against  mixing  tea  with  used 
tea-leaves,  liquorice-leaves,  clay  and 
logwood.  The  poorer  kinds  now 
used  are  full  of  sweepings  and  refuse, 
which  are  difficult  to  detect. 

Sugar  is  rarelv  adulterated  at  the 
present  day,  as  it  has  grown  cheap,  and 
any  mixture  is  readily  detected  by  add- 
ing water.  Glucose,  which  is  cheaper, 
but  no  less  wholesome.  Is  largely 
added,  and  is  greatly  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  cheap  confectionery. 

Flour  and  bread  may  have  gypsum 
and  chalk  added  to  increase  whiteness 
and  weight,  but  this  is  less  usual  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  where  prices 
are  more  carefully  calculated. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  mixed  with 
starch,  potato,  flour,  fats  and  oils. 

Vinegar  is  thinned  v^th  water  and 
then  sharpened  with  sulphuric  or  other 
<3heap  chemical  acids. 

Whole  spices  are  much  safer  to  buy 
than  the  ground  ones.  Nutmegs  are 
replaced  by  wild  ones  which  are  smal- 
ler, more  pointed,  and  less  oily  and 
fragrant  if  pricked.    Cassia  is  sold  for 


cinnamon.     It   is   coarse   and   ^oody 
and  has  little  flavor. 

Pickles  are  colored  green  with  verdi- 
gris which  will  affect  a  piece  of  bright 
iron  placed  in  the  brine. 

Mustard  is  larffely  mixed  witti 
starch  and  flax  seed  which  are  cheap, 
but  not  unwholesome,  and  colored  wiUi 
turmeric  and  ochre. 

Preserves.  Jams  and  Jellies  are  fre- 
quently made  with  not  unwholesome 
glucose  and  hardened  with  gelatine. 
The  chemicals  used  for  cheap  fruit 
flavors  are  more  harmful,  and  are  also 
used  with  soda-water  extracts. 

Inferior  canned  goods  are  made  of 
refuse  vegetables  and  may  contain  in- 
jurious ptomaines. 

Ham.  sausage,  potted-meats  and 
cured  flsh  are  largely  treated  with  bo- 
ric and  boracic  acid.  They  are  less  dan- 
gerous in  themselves  than  in  covering 
and  disguising  half-decayed  meat  prod- 
ucts, and  encouraging  slovenliness  in 
factories. 

Drugs,  which  are  often  very  high- 
priced,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  sub- 
stitution and  adulteration.  The  only 
practical  remedy  is  the  stringent  Fed- 
eral Pure  Food  Law,  and  governmental 
inspection. 

Advenalln.  A  preparation  made 
from  surrenal  glsmds,  which  are 
located  over  the  kidneys.  It  is  asserted 
by  a  Paris  physician,  after  a  number 
of  experiments,  that  it  may  be  used 
to  control  sex.  If  injected  hn>oder> 
mically  into  the  father  the  child  vrill 
be  a  girl;  if  into  the  mother,  a  boy. 
Advenalin  is  a  discovery  of  the  Japan- 
ese chemist.  Dr.  Jakichi  Takamine. 
It  is  a  powerful  astringent  acting  on 
the  blood  vessels;  being  a  heart  stim- 
ulant and  kuemostatic  (blood-stayer), 
hemostatic  and  a  heart  stimulant. 

Advartlaament.  A  means  of  making 
known  or  literally  turning  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  articles  for  sale,  and 
inducing  them  to  purchase  the  same. 
An  ••  ad  " — ^which  is  the  popular  word 
now  used  to  describe  an  advertisement 
— ^may  be  of  any  nature,  that  can  appeal 
to  the  sight  or  the  hearing  with  that 
object  in  view.  •'  Cried "  advertise- 
ments were  formerly  the  sole  means 
of  securing  publicity  of  any  kind;  but 
v\ith  the  development  of  writing,  and 
the  different  arts,  signs  and  other 
means  came  into  use.  An  **  ad  **  as  now 
specifically  understood  is  an  announce- 
ment occupying  •'  space "  in  certain 
sections  of  a  publication,  the  space 
being  paid  for  at  so  much  per  agate 
line — ^the  unite  of  '•  ad  "  measurement. 
An  **  ad  *'  contained  v^thin  such  space 
may  be  of  almost  any  character;  it 
may  be  mere  blank  space,  a  letter,  an 
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initial,  a  word,  or  a  number  or  a  figure. 
Such  a  mode  is  adopted  to  attract  at- 
tention to  the  space  and  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  to  watch  for 
the  "  sequel."  But  the  problem  re- 
solves itself  into  the  use  of  tlie  space 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  ad- writer's  art  comes  in.  In 
the  quickly  read  daily  paper,  it  is  not 
how  much,  biit  sometimes  how  little, 
can  be  said,  that  is  aimed  at,  so  as  to 
catch  the  eye  with  one  striking, 
vivid  point,  about  the  article  men- 
tioned. The  complete  **  ad  '*  consists  of 
three  parts — the  name  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  article,  its  price,  and  the 
place  of  sale.  But  many  do  not 
contain  any  mention  of  price  and  some 
even  not  of  the  place  of  sale.  In  the 
former  the  object  may  be  to  secure  in- 
quiries, so  as  to  follow  them  up  by 
mail,  or  the  article  may  be  a  **  stand- 
ard '^  one  and  on  general  sale,  the 
?rice  being  well  knovim,  the  manu- 
acturer  desiring  simply  to  keep  it 
before  the  eye  of  the  possible  consu- 
mer. Posters  and  other  illustrations  are 
now  efTectively  used.  Mr.  Pears  paid 
such  artists  as  Sir,  J.  B.  Millais,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  910.000  for 
the  famous  picture  "  Bubbles  *'  to  ad- 
vertise a  soap,  besides  usinff  works 
by  Stacy  Marks,  R.  A.,  and  other  art- 
ists. The  Pears,  since  they  began 
advertising,  are  thus  said  to  have  spent 
915,000,000. 

iKo'tM.  A  king  of  Gqlchis,  and 
father  of  Medea,  Absyrtus  and  Ghalci- 
ope.  He  killed  Phryxus,  who  had  fled 
to  his  court  on  a  golden  ram,  to  gain 
the  fleece,  which  we  Argonauts  under 
Jason  regained  by  the  aid  of  Medea 
through  magic  arts. 

MQ9*Bn  Sea.  The  Archipelago  be- 
tween Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  studded 
with  picturesque  and  historical  islands, 
generally  mountainous.  They  belong 
to  Turkey  and  to  Greece.  The  Greek 
population  is  engaged  in  fishing  and 
trading.  Exports  from  the  islands  are 
sponges,  coral,  v^e,  fruit  and  marble. 
iCge'ua.  A  king  of  Athens  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  about  children,  and 
on  his  return  rested  at  Uie  court  of 
Pittheus  of  Troezene,  whose  daughter 
iCthra  he  married.  He  told  her  that  if 
she  had  a  son,  to  send  him  to  Athens  as 
^on  as  he  could  lift  a  stone  under 
which  iEgeus  had  concealed  his  sword. 
A  son  was  bom,  Theseus,  who  went  to 
Athens  where  iEgeus  was  living  with 
Medea;  the  latter  tried  to  kill  Theseus 
but  he  escaped  and  revealed  himself  by 
the  sword  to  iEgeus.  When  Theseus 
returned  from  Crete,  after  the  death 
of  the  Minotaur,  he  forgot  to  hoist,  as 
agreed  on,  the  white  sails  as  a  signal 


of  success,  and  iEgeus,  concluding  he 
was  dead,  threw  himself  from  a  nigh 
rock  into  the  sea. 

M'oia  (Greek,  aigis,  a  goat  skin) .  The 
shield  of  Jupiter,  covered  with  the  skin 
of  the  goat  Amalthea,  which  had  nour- 
ished him  in  his  infancy,  and  which  he 
used  in  the  Titan  War. — Minerva  also 
bore  an  aigis  on  which  was  placed  the 
head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  that  petri- 
fied all  who  gazed  upon  it. — Metaph- 
orically, the  word  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  protection  for  any  one.  "  The  «gip 
of  our  liberties." 

iEgypHua.  Son  of  Peleus,  and  brother 
of  Danafis,  to  whose  fifty  daughters 
le  gave  his  fifty  sons  in  marriage.  Dan- 
aQs  having  fled  to  Argos  in  fear  of  his 
brother's  fifty  sons,  they  followed  him 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  DanaQs, 
accepting  them  as  sons-in-law.  in- 
duced his  daughters  to  murder  them 
the  first  night  of  their  marriage,  which 
ail  did,  excepting  Hypermnestra  who 
spared  Lynceus.  iGgyptus  was  after- 
ward killed  by  his  niece  Polyxena. 

iCIurophobia.    See  Gat-fear. 

Mne'at.  A  Trojan,  hero  of  Virgirs 
"  jEneid,"  who  in  his  various  wander- 
ings after  the  fall  of  Troy  settled  in 
Italy,  and  became,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, founder  of  the  line  from  which 
sprang  Romulus,  builder  of  Rome.  The 
Gens  Julia,  the  patrician  family  from 
which  came  Julius  GsBsar,  clcdmed  de- 
scent from  Julius,  son  of  iEneas. 

iE'ollan  Islands.  Seven  islands  north- 
east of  Sicily,  Lipara,  Hiera,  Strongyle, 
Didyme,  Ericusa,  Phoenicusa,  and  Eu- 
onymus;  supposed  to  be  the  retreat  of 
the  v^nds,  whose  king  was  iEolus 
(q  v.). 

M'ollan  Harp.  A  sound-box  of  thin 
pine,  the  width  of  a  window,  and 
stretched  with  a  dozen  cat-gut  strings. 
The  box  is  placed  in  the  window  with 
a  slant  to  catch  the  breeze  and  produce 
music.  The  ends  of  the  box  are  of 
beech,  and  have  turning-pegs.  The 
name  is  from  iEoIus,  below. 

iE'olus  (veerer).  The  Greek  wind- 
god,  supposed  to  live  on  the  volcano 
of  Stromboli  in  the  Lipari  Islands, 
whose  unceasing  plume  of  steam  has 
always  made  it  a  sailor's  weather  vane. 

iEra.    See  Era. 

ASratad  Waters.  Such  waters  are 
manufactured  in  great  variety.  All  have 
their  origin  in  the  introduction  of  car- 
bonic acid  or  other  gaseous  ingredient 
into  the  water  by  pressure,  and  by 
special  subsequent  treatment,  assume 
the  form  in  which  they  are  sold,  as 
lemonade,  ginger  ale.  potash,  and  soda 
water,  seltzer,  lithia,  etc.,  flavoring 
being  an  important  element  in  their 
production. 


AS'rIal  (s-e'rUal)  Oabraway.  A  oar, 
basket  or  bucket  runDinK  upon  a  wire 
cable  supported  above  tne  ground.  A 
flecond  cable  moves  the  car.  The 
greatest  in  use  conneots  a  mine  Id  the 
Argentine  Andes  with  a  station  twenty- 
two  miles  away  and  is  supported  by 
iron  towers.  There  is  an  aerial  cable 
up  the  Welterhorn  near  Orlndelwold, 
Switzerland,  which  conveys  thousands 
of  tourists  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain every  season. 

Aipiai  (a-e'rl-al  navigation.  See 
Aviation. 

Mk>  (a-e'ro)  Olub  of  America. 
Pounded  1010,  composed  of  persons 
owning  aSronautio  inventions  for  per- 
sonal or  private  use,  its  object  being  to 
advance  the  science  or  aSronautlcs  and 
Itindred  sciences  and  to  encourage  aCr- 
lat  navtsatlon.  It  has  cognizance  of 
matters  relating  to  aviation.  Located  In 
New  York  City,  it  is  the  sole  represen- 
Utlve  In  the  United  Slates  of  the  Fede- 
ration A^ronautlque  Internationale. 

ASpolltas  (air-stones] .  Masses  of 
more  or  less  decomposed  nickel  iron, 
the  results  of  ancient  world-making, 
which  float  in  space,  sometimes  In 
bands.  When  brought  within  the  at< 
traction  of  the  earth,  the  velocity  with 
which  they  flash  through  the  air  Ignites 
them,  and  they  become  meteors. 
Enough,  often  remains  to  reach  the 
earth.  Pliny  mentions  one  as  "  large 
as  a  wagon.  The  largest  was  found 
by  Peary  In  North  Greenland,  and 
was  brought  to  New  York  City  In  1897. 
It  weighs  37  tons.  A  shower  of  them 
tell  in  Normandy  In  tS03.  In  ancient 
times  they  were  worshipped.  The 
sacred  Kaaba  of  Mecca  Is  an  aerolite. 
See  Kaaba. 

ASronautloal  Bureau.  A  bureau  lo- 
cated In  New  York  City,  is   the  first 

aeronautical  exhibition  In  Ai '"    ""i- 

slgned  to  encourage  air  fligl  i- 

motlng  the  science  and  art  c  1, 

and  to  intprest  all  in  aeron=i.uiM  ni.d 

kindred  subjects.     It '  — '- 

liable  collection  of  oil  g 

machines    balloons  an  g 

from  A.  D.  ISOO.  as  \  d 

posters  from  A.  D.  1S<  it 

day. 

ASronautloa.  See  Aviation;  Flying 
Machined. 

Airoplana.  See  Aviation.  Plying 
Machines. 

Xt'ohylUB  (585-456  B.  C).  The 
earliest  of  tlie  three  great  Athenian  tra- 

Sc  poets,  the  other  two  being  Sophoo- 
!S  and  Euripides.  His  youth  fllled  Itie 
eKclting  period  which  preceded  the 
Persian  Wars,  and  he  served  at  Mara- 
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ing  tate,  and  the  relief  of  inore 
triumph.  He  left  oompositloDB  of 
approachable  sublimity  to  the  w 
Seven  tragedies  remain,  inolu 
"Prometheus  Bound,"  and  the  *'  Af 


See  Tragedy. 

iBsoulap'lus.  The  Greek  god 

ig;  a  majestic  figure,  acconnpaniei 
sacred  serpent.     Hla  shrine   at    " 
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rimas'e, 
..._  ,. , Bland  of 

Tiber,  became  a  hospital. 

S'sculua.     See  Horsechestnut. 

M'alr.  A  general  name  inoluc 
the  gods  of  the  Norse  raytholc 
Their  home  was  in  Asgardi  their  ot 
being  Odin  the  All-father;  the  otl 
gods  including  Thor,  Tyr,  Balder,  Fr 
Niord,  Helmdal  and  Lok — the  trail 
Among  the  chief  goddesses  ^ere  Fre 
and  Frigga. 

K*on.  Son  of  Cretheus,  and  broth 
of  Pellas,  succeeded  his  father  lolchi 
but  was  deposed  by  Pellas.  He  marrl 
Alclmede,  by  whom  he  had  Jason.  J 
son  demanded  his  father's  kingdom  1 
Pellas,  but  the  latter  persuaded  Jast 
to  go  In  search  of  the  Golden  Fleeo 
On  his  return  with  Medea,  she  fllled  th 
veins  of  Mson  with  the  Juice  of  cei 
tain  herbs,  and  so  restored  him  to  hi 
youth;  but  he  afterwards  killed  him 
self  by  drinking  bull's  blood  to  avofi 
the  persecutions  of  Pellas. 

X'sop  (620-560  B.  C).  Fabulist 
A  semi-historical  character.  'He  is  bsI< 
to  have  been  a  slave  on  the  Island  oi 
Samos.  Having  gained  his  fl-eedon: 
he  visited  the  Lydlan  King  Crtesus,  and 
there  wss  a  tradition  that  he  knew 
Solon  and  Pislstratus.  He  was  perhaps 
a  Lydlan  himself,  and  brought  the  Asia- 
tic beast-slory  to  Greece.  The  fables 
were  probably  conveyed  orally,  and 
modified  to  iheir  present  form,  Socra- 
tes turned  some  of  them  into  verse 
while  In  prison,  and  Demetrius  of  Phal- 
erum  made  a  collection  which  has  been 
lost. 

AeathM'loa.  The  science  of  the 
Beautiful,  which  applies  itself  not  only 
to  Art  but  to  Melaphysics  and  other 
sciences.  From  the  days  ot  aDolenl 
Greece  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  ardent  followers  of  aesttietlos, 
and  many  systems  have  been  evolved. 
Among  modern  writers  on  this  aubleot 
may  be  mentioned  Ruskin.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Matthew  Arnold  in  En- 
gland, the  two  Sohlegela,  Winkei- 
mann  and  Leasing  in  Germany,  anil 
Talne  in  Prance.  Mr.  Spencer  set  up 
H  hierarchy  of  aesthetic  pleasures 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The 
theories  of  the  Beautiful  prove  a  fu- 
cinallng    study    for    those  of  reflaed 
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iKttlvft'tion.  The  period  of  summer 
quiescence  or  sleep  which  certain  tropi- 
cal plants  and  animals  undergo  during 
the  extreme  heat.     See  Hibernation. 

Afflda'vit.  A  written  or  printed  state- 
ment of  facts  to  which  a  document 
makes  formal  oath  before  a  judicially 
qualified  person.     See  Deposition. 

Affln'lty.  Relation  by  marriage  as 
contrasted  with  connection  by  blood. 
The  relations  of  the  wife  have  affinity 
with  the  husband;  and  those  of  the 
husband  with  the  wife,  but  the  hus- 
band's relations  have  no  affinity  with 
the  wife*s  relations.  There  is  no  in- 
heritance by  affinity,  property  passing 
exclusively  by  blood.  It  is  not  a  bar 
to  marriage,  as  it  does  not  ajffect  off- 
Bpring  injuriously  as  an  alliance  in  the 
family  does.  The  English  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife*s  sis- 
ter has  been  removed  by  Parliament. 

Affinity  a  Ohamlofti.  The  force  which 
combines  the  elements  of  chemical 
compounds,  and  causes  the  reaction 
between  substances.  It  is  an  ultimate 
fact,  as  little  understood  as  the  nature 
and  source  of  gravity. 

Affinity,  Elective.  A  term  first  used 
by  Goethe  and  meaning  a  natural  sym- 
pathy and  lildng  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
lor  one  another, — what  is  usually  styled 
"  Platonic  ,  friendship.**  An  elective 
affinity,  if  there  be  such,  is  an  associa- 
tion of  mind  and  soul,  but  without  phy- 
sical   (sexual)    attraction    or    phases. 

Afghanistan.  One  of  the  inland 
countries  of  Asia,  situated  in  the  north- 
east of  India  on  the  great  central  Iran 
plateau.  Its,  area  is  about  500  by  600 
miles.  North  of  it  are  the  Russian  Cen- 
tral Asian  States :  east,  the  Indian  tron^ 
tier;  south,  Baluchistan;  and  west, 
Persia.  Its  importance  lies  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  '*  buffer  state  **  be- 
tween the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia, 
and  the  British;  and  this  though  both 
governments  have  pledged  themselves 
m  Joint  convention  to  refk'ain  from  In- 
tervention. The  country  is  divided  into 
four  provinces.  Kabul,  Turkestan 
Herat  and  Kandahar.  Kabul  is  the 
capital.  The  population,  numbering 
4,500,000  consists  of  discordant  tribes- 
men most  of  them  constantly  in  revolt 
and  only  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Ameer — Habibulah 
Khan.  He  is  39  years  old  and  was  en* 
throned  1902.  He  receives  from  the 
Indian  government  a  subsidy  of  $580,- 
000  annually.  Though  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  not  great,  amounting  in 
exports  and  imports  together  to  about 
15,325,000  a  year,  in  It  the  Russians 
are  pressing  the  British  hard.  The 
exports  eonsist  mainly  of  asafoetlda. 
madder,    fHiits,    furs,    shawls,    and 


chintz.  The  manufactures  of  the 
country  are  confined  in  the  mahi  to 
silks,  felts,  carpets  and  guns. 

AfYloa.  The  "  Dark  Continent.'*  It 
is  vast  in  area  and  populous;  and  ex- 
cept for  Egypt,  and  ancient  Carthage, 
it  has  made  but  little  impression  upon 
history.  Though  the  Nile  Valley  was 
one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  civilization, 
and  empire,  the  continent  was  long  the 
least  Imown  portion  of  the  inhabitable 
globe.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Romans  had  much  knowledge  of  it,  ex- 
cept along  the  Mediterranean  sea.  He- 
rodotus reported  its  circumnavigation 
by  Necho.  The  Carthaginian  Hanno, 
it  is  believed,  followed  its  coast  as  far 
south  as  the  equator.  For  ages  it  was 
a  profitable  field  for  slave  hunters 
ana  traders,  perhaps  in  a  limited  way 
the  slave  trade  here  and  there,  may 
go  on  secretly  yet.  The  Portuguese 
sailed  around  it  and  made  a  settlement. 
(1491);  but  except  in  the  north  and 
along  the  edges,  little  was  known  of 
it  down  to  our  own  day.  This  con- 
tinent is  no  longer  a  domain  of  mys- 
tery and  fable,  and  travelers*  tales. 
The  explorers  and  the  missionaries, 
the  great  game  hunters,  the  gold  and 
diamond  seekers,  and  more  than  all, 
the  march  of  events  that  led  to  the 
Boer  War,  and  the  partition  of  this 
great  continent  among  certain  Eu- 
ropean powers,  have  made  its  secrets 
known.  And  now  come  the  settler  and 
pioneer,  and  the  tourist. 

We  know  now  or  may  find  in 
print  pretty  much  all  about  it,  of 
Its  great  rivers,  the  Nile,  the  Niger 
and  Congo,  its  great  lakes  the  Nyanzas 
and  Tanganyika.  Its  stupendous  Vic- 
toria Falls,  its  peaks,  Kilimanjaro,  ris- 
ing nearly  19,000  ft.  and  Kenia,  some 
18,000;  its  great  desert,  the  Sahara 
and  Kalahari,  its  vast  forests  and 
plains  with  their  wealth  of  big  game, 
elephants,  and  lions  far  superior  to 
their  congeners  of  Asia;  its  hazards 
and  dangers  like  the  tsetse  fly  and 
the  sleeping  sickness  that  beset  the 
lives  of  men  and  cattle;  its  mysterious 
cities,  like  Fez,  Khartum  and  Timbuctu, 
its  golden  legend  of  King  Solomon's 
mines  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba — all  this 
we  know,  and  what  chiefly  has  turned 
the  light  upon  it  at  last  is  its  division 
among  the  powers,  v^th  their  railroad 
building,  and  efforts  to  subdue  the  wil- 
derness, colonize,  and  develop  its  trade 
after  the  manner  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  Congo  Free  State. 

Stretching  between  extreme  east  and 
west  no  less  than  4,500  miles  and  ex- 
tending north  and  south  over  72**  of 
lat.  or  5,000  miles,  its  area  is  11,950,000 
sq.  m.    As  It  has  been  partitioned  and 
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reconstructed  there  are  left  in  that  vast 
area  but  two  independent  States, 
namely  Abyssinia  and  Morocco.  Even 
the  Sahara,  forbidding  as  it  is,  has  been 

garcelled  out  to  France,  Lord  Salis- 
ury  saying  cynically,  that  "  the  soil 
was  rather  Ught."  England  is  the  domi- 
nant power  in  the  south  and  east  of 
the  continent,  France  in  the  north- 
west, British  possession  or  control 
extends  to  Egypt,  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Soudan,  the  Gold  Coast  Colony;  to 
Yoruba,  Lagos.  Nigeria,  Rhodesia, 
the  Transvaal  (the  Boer  country), 
the  former  Orange  River  Free  State; 
to  Bechuanaland,  Natal,  Cape  Colony, 
Zanzibar,  Uganda  and  Somallland. 
France  holds  a  larger  area,  but  Brit- 
ain has  the  choicest  territory.  The 
population  of  Africa  is  estimated  at 
130,000,000,  of  which  number  89,000.- 
000  are  under  European  sway.  Many 
and  mixed  are  the  racial  elements. 
There  are  Hamitic  and  Semitic  types  in 
the  north  and  various  negro  and  mixed- 
negro  races  over  the  rest  of  the  land. 
A  handful  of  whites,  British,  French. 
German.  Belgians  and  Portuguese,  hold 
the  destiny  of  this  great  continent  in 
hand,  and  they  are  showing  already 
what  the  future  has  In  store  for  it. 
There  is  development  everywhere  in 
railroads,  plantations,  mines,  com- 
merce in  cotton,  rubber,  timber,  gold, 
cattle,  and  skins  and  ivory.  Its  nat- 
ural features  are  exceptional,  including 
the  Nile  and  the  Victoria  Falls  ( q.  v. ) . 
It  contains  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing wild  animals  in  existence.  As  a 
hunting  ground  for  big  game  it  ac- 
Ouired  unique  distinction  by  the  ex- 
pedition in  1909  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  whose  route  lay  along  the 
Uganda  Railroad,  from  Mombasa  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
took  him  to  Mt.  Kenia  and  into  the 
great  game  preserves  of  that  region. 
The  most  important  recent  event  on 
African  around  is  the  Italo-Turkish 
war  which  began  upon  Tripolltan  soil 
in  1911  and  first  resulted  in  the  occu- 

Sation  of  the  city  and  port  of  Tripoli 
y  Italian  forces,  and  a  bloody  resist- 
ance by  the  Turks  whose  obsolete  ves- 
sel were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea  (Jan. 
1912). 

Africa,  British  Cast.  Land  including 
the  Nyassaland  Protectorate,  lying  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi, 
its  area  is  43,608  sq.  m.;  p.  903,276, 
among  which  are  a  few  Europeans, 
the  latter  being  mostly  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  coffee  and  cot- 
ton. Rubber  and  ivory  are  exported 
but  the  trade  is  monopolized  by  the 
British.  The  colony  boasts  of  113  miles 


of  railroads.  The  east  African  Protect- 
orate adjoins  the  Italian  and  Abyssinian 
spheres  of  influence.  It  stretches  along 
the  coast  about  400  miles.  There  is  a 
large  body  of  English  farmers  in  the 
highlands  devoting  their  attentioa  to 
stock  breeding  and  general  farming. 
Area  189,838  sq.  m.;  p.  3,000,000, 
2,500  of  them  Europeans.  Mombasa 
is  the  port.  The  Uganda  Protectorate 
has  a  railroad  from  Mombasa  to  Lake 
Nyanza,  574  miles;  steamboats  plying 
on  the  lake.  Cotton,  iron  ore,  ivory,  and 
skins  are  the  principal  commodities. 
This  is  the  country  of  the  sleeping 
sickness.  Area  118.000  sq.  m.,  p. 
324,000,  only  a  few  Europeans.  Lastly 
there  is  the  Zanzibar  Protectorate  (the 
Island  of  Zanzibar)  and  Somaliland 
Protectorate  300  miles  along  the  Gulf 
of  Aden  and  400  inland.  It  has  68,000 
sq.  m.  and  300,000  population.  Cattle, 
coffee,  skins,  hides  and  ostrich  feathers 
are  the  staples  of  trade. 

Africa,  Qarman  East.  A  territory  ly- 
ing immediately  south  of  British  East 
Africa  and  northwest  of  Nyassa.  Area 
348,180  sq.  m.,  p.  6,700,000.  Hides, 
wax,  rubber,  gums,  coffee,  coal,  cot- 
ton, gold,  mica  and  garnets  enter  into 
its  trade.  It  has  two  railroads,  one  54 
and  the  other  132  miles  long. 

Africa,  German  Southwest.  It  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Frio  to  the  Orange 
River.  Area  322,  450  sq.  m.,  p.  20,000. 
Along  the  coast  the  soil  is  infertile  and 
desert  but  inland  the  country  abounds 
in  diamonds  and  copper.  Togoland, 
between  the  Gold  Coast  and  Dahomey, 
rich  in  oil,  gums,  cotton  and  ivory.  Is 
also  German.  Area  33,600  sq.  m.  P. 
1,500,000. 

Africa,  Portuguese  Eaat  A.,  com- 
prises two  districts,  Lorenzo  Marquez 
and  Mozambique  which  are  separated 
by  the  Zambesi,  area  300,000  sq.  m.,  p. 
3,000,000.  Several  private  companies 
are  engaged  in  commerce,  and  railroads 
are  being  built.  Trade  is  in  ores, 
sugar,  rubber,  ivory  and  wax. 

African  Union,  The  8ou%h.  "A 
"  Bund  "  with  the  following  compon- 
ents: Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province; 
Natal;  the  late  Orange  Free  State;  the 
Transvaal;  Basutoland;  Bechuanaland* 
Swaziland;  Rhodesia,  Northern  and 
Southern.  The  combined  area  of  these 
members  of  the  Union  is  1.192,463  sq. 
m.  and  their  population  6,810,504.  The 
whites,  however,  in  all,  are  in  a  decided 
minority.  Provision  is  especially  made 
for  the  negroes.  Native  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  Chief  Commissioner  in 
each  province  and  differences  between 
the  natives  are  adjusted  according  to 
their  law  and  custom  under  certain 
restrictions.     Of  these  provinces  the 
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Transvaal  was  the  Boers*  country,  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  Joined  lorces 
with  it.  Rhodesia  is  a  mining  country 
but  also  exports  ivory,  rubber,  tobacco, 
and  cotton.  The  capital  for  legislation 
is  at  Gape  Town;  that  for  executive 
business,  Pretoria.  (See  Boer  War.) 
By  the  act  constituting  this  union, 
which  bears  date  of  1909,  a  Governor- 
General  was  appointed  who  governs 
with  the  assistance  of  an  Executive 
Council.  Legislation  is  vested  in  a 
Parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Assembly.  The  Senate  is 
composed  of  40  members;  the  House 
of  121.  In  each  province  is  an  admin- 
istrator and  provincial  assembly.  Jus- 
tice is  administered  by  a  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Africa. 

Ag'aplo,  or  Argar'loua.  The  edible 
mushroom  and  inedible  toadstool.  The 
former  constitutes  an  important  article 
of  diet  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Europe  dogs  are  trained  to  hunt  them 
out  of  the  dark  coverts  by  their  scent. 
The  Paris  market  takes  10,000,000 
pounds  of  them  annually.  They  are 
largely  raised  in  England.  In  this 
country,  the  mushroom  is  not  suffi- 
ciently esteemed  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
the  wild  product  goes  to  waste,  there 
being  little  cultivation  of  them  except 
near  a  few  large  cities. 

Ao'MSiz  (ag'-as-see),  John  Louis 
Rudolpli  (1807-1872).  Born  in  Neu- 
chfttel,  Switzerland,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  and  writer  upon  ichthyological 
subjects,  his  first  great  work  being  a 
history  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of 
Central  Europe.  He  visited  England  in 
1834;  appointed  professor  of  Natural 
History  at  NeuchAtel  in  1838.  Game  to 
America  1846,  and  remained  here  un- 
til his  death;  having  occupied  many 
Important  offices. 

ilg'ate.  A  chalcedony  guartz  of 
many  varieties,  as  moss  agate,  star 
agate,  clouded  agate,  etc.,  one  of  the 
commonest  of  gem  stones;  the  draw 
plate  used  In  gold  wire  drawings  has 
an  agate  eye ;  also,  the  tip  of  a  fishing 

Sole  through  which  the  line  runs;  a 
ook-binder*s  burnished;  a  printer's 
type  (the  5%  point);  a  boy's  marble. 
Aga'va.  The  American  aloe,  which 
sometimes  attains  to  flowering  matur- 
ity only  after  sixty  or  seventy  years. 
Age.  A  term  of  wide  application  and 
has  been  variously  used  at  different 
periods.  In  classical  mythology  five 
successive  ages  or  races  were  defined 
— the  golden  or  primitive,  when  people 
enjoyed  unalloyed  happiness  without 
labor  and  lived  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth;  the  silver,  when  the  worship  of 
the  n>ds  was  neglected;  the  brazen, 
^len  was  warlike  and  violent;  the 


heroic,  when  the  gods  and  semi-gods 
held  sway;  and  the  iron,  representing 
the  lowest  point  of  human  degrada- 
tion. Hesiod  and  Ovid  both  retain 
this  classification.  In  later  times  the 
ages  group  themselves  round  some 
pre-eminent,  dominating  personality  or 
characteristic;  thus,  we  nave  the  Age 
of  Pericles,  the  Augustan  Age,  the 
Elizabethan  Age,  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Age  of  Steam,  etc. — 
Then  there  are  the  geological  a^es, — 
classified  according  to  the  evidences  . 
of  the  various  strata. — ^Archsologlsts 
divide  the  prehistoric  periods  into  the 
Stone.  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. — ^As 
regards  individual  life,  age  has  its  four 
main  divisions  of  infancy,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age;  these  again  being 
often  subdivided.  Shakespeare  gave 
us  his  "Seven  Ages,"  while  Keats 
adopted  the  four-age  classification.  ~ 
According  to  law,  a  man  or  woman  is 
of  age  at  twenty-one. 

Aglnoourt  (French,  a-zhftn-koor) . 
Now  Azincourt,  in  France.  Is  in  a  line  47 
miles  southwest  of  Calais,  where  Henry 
V.  of  England  with  15,000  men,  on 
Oct.  25,  1415,  overwhelmed  more  than 
50,000  French,  who  lost  10.000  men, 
including  princes,  nobles,  and  knights ; 
English  loss,  600. 

Aiyon'lo  Line.  An  irregular  line  con- 
nectmg  those  places  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  the  magnetic  needle 
points  due  north.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal agonic  lines,  one  extending  from 
Brazil  to  British  America  and  the  other 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  They  often 
shift. 

Aoou'tl.  A  genus  of  mammals  be- 
longmg  to  the  order  Rodentia.  distin- 
guished principally  by  their  feet  and 
toes,  which  are  furnished  with  claws. 
The  agoutis,  however,  neither  burrow 
nor  climb,  but  roam  at  large  in  the 
forests.  They  inhabit  Guiana  and 
Brazil,  and  are  also  found  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  as  far  south  as  Paraguay. 
Their  flesh  is  white  and  tender.  They 
are  harmless. 

Ag'ra.  A  city  and  principal  trade 
center  of  northwest  India,  p.  1,800,000. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  sove- 
reigns, and  contains  memorials  of  Ak- 
bar  the  Great  and  Shah  Jehan.  It  is 
also  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Hindus  as  the  scene  of  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnu.  It  is  best  known  perhaps, 
by  reason  of  its  two  surpassing  ex- 
amples of  architectural  beauty  the 
"  Pearl "  Mosque,  and  the  Taj  Mahal, 
the  latter,  perhaps  the  finest  mauso- 
leum in  the  world.  It  is  the  tomb 
prepared  by  Shah  Jehan  for  his  queen 
who  died  1629.  It  is  of  marble,  with 
many  graceful  minarets  and  domes  and 
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a  mosaic  interior,  and  required  the  la- 
bor of  20,000  men  for  twenty-two 
years.     The  architect  was   an  Italian. 

Agrio'otft,  Qnaeut  Julius  (37-93  A. 
D.).  A  Roman  general.  He  became 
consul,  and  subsequently  governor  of 
Britain,  which  he  brought  under  com- 
plete subjection.  He  built  a  defen- 
sive wall  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  his  fleet  circumnavigated 
the  island.  He  was  recalled  by  Domit- 
ian.  Tacitus,  his  son-in-law,  wrote  his 
life.     See  Tacitus. 

Agriculture.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  one  of  the  earliest  human  em- 
ployments. Egypt  and  Babylon  rose 
and  flourished  by  it.  The  Saracens, 
among  other  services  to  civilization,  in- 
troduced new  and  improved  methods 
,of  husbandry  into  Europe;  but  the 
greatest  advances  in  agriculture,  have 
been  made  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
It  began  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ger- 
many in  efforts  to  select  and  l)reed  up, 
not  live-stock  alone,  but  seeds  and 
plants,  and  was  carried  forward  in  this 
and  other  countries  by  wonderful  im- 
provements in  farming  implements, 
and  machinery,  so  that  one  hand,  as 
in  manufacturing,  may  do  the  worli 
that  formerly  took  many.  Statistics 
show  a  steadily  increasing  annual 
yield  per  acre  extending  over  a  long 
term  of  years.  Americans  are  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  to  the  following 
enormous  extent.  Number  of  farms  in 
United  States  1910,  5,739,657:  area  of 
same,  841,201,501  acres;  employed  on 
farms,  10.438.319  persons;  value  of 
land,  821,350,000,000;  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  all  kinds  annually,  $3,900,000,- 
000  of  which  the  gross  product  of 
field,  garden  and  orchard  alone,  was 
f  1,000,000,000.  The  American  farmer 
shows  indeed,  a  growing  attention  to 
the  business  and  scientific  management 
of  his  acres.  The  government,  both 
state  and  national  takes  an  enlightened 
and  paternal  interest  in  his  behalf.  He 
has  established  organizations  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  co-opera- 
tive marketing  of  his  truck,  fruits,  and 
dairy  products,  as  well  as  other  farm 
staples.  The  Florida  and  California 
fruit  growers  and  the  southern  truck 
farmers  have  been  notably  enterpris- 
ing. The  American  national  system  of 
crop  reports  has  been  adopted  in  Italy 
and  other  parts,  as  the  best  extant.  The 
forecasts  of  the  national  Weather  Bur- 
eau are  sent  out  with  all  possible  des- 
patch to  be  posted  at  every  cross  road 
and  railroad  station  in  the  land.  Vast 
sums  are  being  spent  by  the  states  in 
the  farmer's  interest  for  good  roads.  A 
vast  amount  of  money,  probably  850,- 
000,000,  is  spent  In  the  states  and  by 


the  nation  for  agricultural  research,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
taking  up  the  larger  problems,  while  the 
State  experiment  stations  look  after 
more  local  matters.  For  this  department 
of  the  government,  which  includes  msiny 
subordinate  bureaus  (like  that  of  Ani- 
mal and  Plant  diseases,  for  example). 
Congress  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1910-11  no  less  thaa  $12,767,636. 
The  growing  popular  interest  in  scien- 
tific farming  in  America  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  65  colleges 
and  58  agricultural  high  schools  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  patronage  extended 
to  agricultural  publications.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  in  the  forefront  as  a 
producer  of  grain  and  live-stock,  and 
as  a  fruit  grower  is  a  suci^ess ;  he  leads 
the  world  in  the  production  of  cotton 
and  com.  From  the  statement  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, we  learn  that  the  value  of  the 
wealth  produced  on  farms  of  the 
United  States  during  1910  was  $8,926.- 
000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $104,- 
000.000  over  the  year  1909.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  Texas  and  not 
Illinois  stood  at  the  head  of  all  the 
States  in  the  value  of  its  principal 
farm  products,  which  agj?regated  $364,- 
110,000;  it  being  her  10,000,000  acres 
of  cotton  which  enabled  her  to  do  so. 

Aorlp'pa,  Cornelius  (1486-1535). 
A  soldier,  diplomat  and  philosopher, 
who  achieved  great  eminence  under  the 
German  Emperors  Maximilian  and 
Charles  V.  As  a  theologian  he  incurred 
the  violent  hatred  of  the  Dominican 
monks;  and  as  a  student  of  the  occult 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  ma- 
fficlan 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vlpsanius  (63-12  B. 
C.)  A  Roman  who  at  eighteen  ob- 
tained important  military  appointments, 
and  achieved  such  fame  ror  his  suc- 
cesses that  he  was  chosen  Aedile,  33 
B.  C.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  military  commander  of  Home, 
after  Julius  Cassar. 

Agplpprna  (the  Eider).  The  daugh- 
ter of  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  wife 
of  Oermanicus  and  mother  of  Caligula. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
heroic  women  of  her  time ;  remarkable 
for  her  bold  defiance  of  the  tyrant  Ti- 
berius.    She  died  A.  D.  33. 

Agrlppl'na  (the  Younger).  The 
daughter  of  the  last  named,  and  mother 
of  Nero.  She  was  notorious  for  her 
abandoned  licentiousness  and  perfidy. 
Claudius  made  her  his  consort  in  48 
A.  D.  She  was  ultimately  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  Nero.  60  A.  D. 

A'gua.  A  fever  accompanied  in  most 
cases  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
In    the    cold   stage    give   thin  warm 
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drinks  ft^quently,  and  apply  hot  water 
bottles  for  the  feet,  placing  the  patient 
between  blankets.  Sponging  the  body 
with  tepid  water  and  the  administra- 
tion of  cooling  drinks  should  be  the 
staple  of  treatment  in  the  hot  dry 
stage,  and  when  sweating  succeeds, 
rest  and  lukewarm  draughts  to  assuage 
thirst  are  necessary.  Quinine  is  one 
of  the  best  preventative  and  curative 
agents  in  relation  to  ague. 

Afl'uinfti'do,  Emillo.  A  Philippine 
leader  (1870 — ).  Educated  in  best 
schools  of  Manila;  this  supplemented  a 
special  course  at  Hong  Kong  in  lan- 
guages and  military  science.  Upon  the 
outbreak  against  Spain  in  the  islands  in 
1886,  his  qualifications  gave  him  pres- 
tige as  a  popular  leader.  He  was  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  whom  Spain  paid 
a  price  to  bring  about  peace,  with  this 
fund  he  went  to  Hong  Kong,  but  re- 
turned to  offer  Dewey  his  services  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
After  the  war  he  planned  an  insur- 
rection; also  a  massacre  of  Americans 
in  Manila.  For  two  years  he  carried 
on  war  in  the  islands,  until  captured 
by  Gen.  Punston.  He  then  took  the 
oath  of  allefflance  and  was  permitted 
to  retire  to  nis  estate,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  he  has  since  quietly  de- 
voted himself. 

Allsa  Oralg.  A  conical  rocky  Islet, 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  1,098 
feet  high  10  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  25  miles  south-southwest  of 
Ayr,  Scotland. 

AifKM,  or  Alnu8  (i-nos,  i'nos). 
Tribes  inhabiting  Saghalien,  Yezo,  the 
Kurile  Islands,  and  adjacent  regions, 
and  partly  known  as  Kuriles.  Tradition 
says  that  the  Japanese  were  Ainos, 
and  became  a  distinct  race  by  inter- 
marrying with  Chinese.  The  Ainos  dif- 
fer from  other  Mongolians,  and  assimi- 
late to  Caucasians.  They  are  pagans 
and  polygamists. 

AIns' worth,  William  Haprlton  (1805- 
1882.)  Between  1834  and  1850  his 
semi-historical  novels  had  considerable 
vogue.  The  best  known  are  **Jack 
Sheppard,"  **  The  Tower  of  London," 
•'  Guy  Fawkes,"  and  "  Windsor  Castle." 

Air.  A  mixture  of  gases  forming  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe.  Its  constit- 
uents, as  reckoned  in  1000  volumes  of 
air,  are:  206.1  of  oxygen,  779.5  nitro- 

gen,  14  aqueous  vapour,  and  0.4  car- 
onlc  acid  gas.  Beyond  these  are 
found  traces  of  nitric  acid,  ammonia, 
and  particles  of  solid  matter.  The 
height  of  the  atmosphere  is  supposed 
to  be  about  ten  miles.  It  is  oxygen 
of  the  air  that  maintains  life.  General 
ttmospherio    weight    or    pressure    is 


about  15  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch  at 
the  sea-level.     (See  Atmosphere.) 

Air-bladder.  The  sound  or  swimming 
bladder  in  fishes,  corresponding  to  the 
lungs  of  -air  breathing  creatures  and 
regulating  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 
It  is  usually  situated  under  the  back- 
bone, and  is  connected  with  the  in- 
testinal canal.  In  some  fishes  it  ex- 
tends into  the  tail.  It  makes  the  isin- 
glass of  commerce. 

Air-Pump.  A  pump  for  exhausting, 
compressing  or  transmitting  air  or  for 
making  a  vacuum  as  near  as  may  be, 
or  compressing  a  gas.  There  are 
many  kinds  but  the  original  was  the 
one  invented  by  Otto  Von  Guericke,  a 
Magdeburg  physicist,  1650.  Among  the 
commoner  sorts  is  the  one  used  by 
plumbers  to  force  water  or  draw  out 
obstructions  from  pipes.  Then  there 
is  the  diving  pump  for  furnishing  a 
helmet  or  diving  bell  with  air;  others 
not  so  well  known  perhaps,  are  the 
reciprocating  pump  fitted  to  condens- 
ing steam  engines,  and  the  pump  fitted 
to  a  locomotive  for  cbmpressing  air  in 
connection  with  continuous  brakes. 

Alx-la-Chapp6l6  ( Aiks-la-sha-p^l) . 
A  cathedral  city  In  Rhenish  Prussia.  44 
miles  from  Cologne,  celebrated  for  its 
baths.     P.  135,235. 

AJan.  or  (Ashan).  A  region  of  East 
Africa  lying  along  the  Indian  Ocean  be- 
tween Zanzibar  and  Cape  Guardafui 
under  German  protection. 

AJax.  The  son  of  Telamon  and  Per- 
iboea,  and  the  most  famous  fighter  of 
the  Greeks  next  to  Achilles.  Sought  to 
gain  possession  of  the  arms  of  Achilles 
at  the  latter^s  death,  and  on  their  be- 
ing gained  by  Ulysses,  he  slaughtered 
a  flock  of  sheep  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  the  sons  of  Atreus;  he 
then  stabbed  himself,  and  the  blood 
from  his  wound  changed  into  the  iris 
(q.  v.). 

AJaccIo  (a-yat'cho).  A  seaport  and 
the  capital  of  Corsica,  on  the  west 
coast.  It  has  a  cathedral,  college,  mu- 
seum, botanical  garden,  and  naval 
school.  The  house  in  which  Napoleon 
was  born  is  still  preserved. 

Akron  (ak-ron).  A  town  of  north- 
eastern Ohio  widely  known  for  its  ex- 
tensive mills,  sewer  pipe  manufactories 
and  rubber  works  (15,000  hands),  also 
largest  book  factory  and  publishing 
house  on  the  American  continent.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Buchtel  College,  and  has 
a  substantial  public  library  and  a  mod- 
ern and  commodius  Music  Hall.  P. 
69,667. 

Alaba'ma.  Usually  classed  as  a  Gulf 
State,  though  but  a  small  part  of  its 
coast  line  is  touched  by  the  Mexican 
Sea,  at  Mobile  Bay  and  its  vicinity  in  the 
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southwest.  The  State  runs  north  and 
south;  its  area  being  about  200  by 
336  miles.  The  name  is  Indian,  derived 
from  its  chief  river,  its  meaning  be- 
inff  obscure.  The  state  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "  Plantation  State." 
The  original  Inhabitants  were  the  Ala- 
bamians,  Gherokees  and  Ghootaws, 
among  the  first  tribes  to  accept  the 
inevitable  and  adopt  the  white  man's 
civilization  and  ways.  The  first  whites 
to  reach  the  country  were  De  Soto  and 
his  Spanish  followers.  That  was  in 
1540,  but  it  was  something  like  162 
years  before  the  first  settlement  was 
made.  This  was  by  the  French  at  Mo- 
bile. Alabama  has  a  varied  surface.  It 
embraces  a  mountain  and  mining  re- 
gion in  the  northeast,  a  fertile  farming 
middle  region,  a  rich  cotton  *'  black 
belt,"  below  this,  and  a  piny  woods  re- 
gion along  the  gulf.  The  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee  rivers  water  it;  long 
stretches  of  these  and  their  tributaries 
and  connections  are  navigable.  North 
Alabama  is  very  rich  in  iron  and  coal 
and  has  enjoyed  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  during  recent 
years.  The  State  is  a  large  producer 
of  cotton,  its  average  annual  output 
being  1,100,000  bales.  In  1906  it  pro- 
duced 11,700,000  tons  of  coal,  and  the 
following  year  1,686,700  tons  of  fin- 
ished iron  and  4,040,000  tons  of  iron 
ore.  The  population  of  the  state  is 
2,138,093:  of  which  900,000  are  col- 
ored. It  is  in  fact,  one  of  the  States 
having  the  largest  proportion  of  ne- 
groes. In  the  State  are  a  number  of 
thriving  cities.  Birmingham,  with 
132,685  people,  showed  a  gain  in 
1910  of  245  per  cent,  in  10  years. 
Mobile,  a  seaport  has  51,521,  and 
Montgomery,  the  capital,  which  was 
also  capital  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, 38,136  souls.  Alabama  came  out 
of  the  Givll  War,  and  the  period  of 
Reconstruction  wnich  followed,  im- 
poverished but  now  with  the  develop- 
ment of  her  rich  resources  which 
lay  dormant  in  old  slavery  days,  it 
seems  destined  to  great  prosperity  in 
the  future. 

Alabama  Olalma.  Claims  by  the 
United  States  for  compensation  from 
Great  Britain  for  damage  done  to 
American  shipping  during  the  Civil 
War  by  numerous  privateers  built  in 
England  and  especially  by  the  "Ala- 
bama," built  by  the  Lairds  of  Liver- 
pool for  the  Confederate  service,  and 
commanded  by  Capt.  Semmes.  After 
doing  damage  to  an  enormous  extent, 
the  *•  Alabama "  was  finally  sunk  off 
Cherbourg  by  the  **  Kearsarge,"  of 
the  American  Navy.  The  United 
States  Government  charged  Great  Brit- 


ain with  breach  of  neutrality,  andl 
made  a  formal  claim,  which  was  de- 
cided by  arbitration  at  Geneva  in  1872« 
the  Court  giving  a  verdict  of  over 
£3,160,000  to  the  American  claimants. 

Alabat'ter.  A  mineral,  marble-like 
in  appearance,  used  for  small  statuary 
and  ornaments.  Said  to  'be  so  called 
from  a  town  in  Egypt  where  it  was 
originally  mined.  Alabaster  was  much, 
used  by  the  ancients  in  the  adornments 
of  buildings  and  for  boxes  and  caskets 
to  hold  the  unguents  and  perfumes 
they  loved.  These  were  often  of  cu- 
rious design  and  the  moderns  fre- 
quently imitate  them.  ' 

Alama'da  (Spanish,  a-la-may'-tha). 
The  capital  of  Alameda  Coimty,  Gal., 
situated  about  ten  miles  east  of  San 
Francisco,  across  the  bay.  It  is  a  resi- 
dence place,  practically  a  suburb,  for 
the  greater  city,  with  the  villas  and 
gardens  that  distinguish  that  favored 
clime.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid.  P. 
23,283. 

A'lamo,  The.  A  landmark  and  mem- 
orial of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  The 
monument  to  one  of  the  most  heroic 
defenses  against  overwhelming  odds 
recorded  in  history.  The  Alamo  was 
originally  a  convent,  established  in  the 
old  Spanish  days  in  Texas.  It  was  in 
a  grove  of  poplars,  whence  the  name. 
In  1836,  when  the  Texans  were  fight- 
ing for  independence  against  Mexico, 
a  company  of  188  were  penned  up  in 
the  eld  building  and  withstood  a  siege 
by  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  general,  and 
his  troop  of  4000  for  13  days,  fighting 
steadily  against  the  besiegers.  Among 
the  besieged  were  Davy  Crockett,  Col. 
W.  B.  Travis,  who  commanded,  and 
Jim  Bowie,  the  inventor  of  the  Bowie 
knife.  On  the  13th  day  Santa  Anna 
pricked  his  men  on,  the  cavalry  behind 
them,  and  forced  his  way  in.  Not  one 
of  the  besieged  escaped,  but  they  had 
killed  altogether  during  the  siege  1,500 
of  the  foe.  In  the  language  of  the 
Texas  inscription  which  commemo- 
rates this  event  **  Thermoplyae  had  her 
messenger  of  defeat;  the  Alamo  had 
none  I " 

Aiaa'ka.  ''The  Eldorado  of  the 
North."  The  most  northerly  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  was  bought 
from  Russia  in  1867  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  $7,200,000.  The  purchase  was 
arranged  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  W. 
H.  Seward.  There  were  not  wantiag 
those  to  cavil  at  his  action,  and  to  de- 
clare the  price  to  be  money  thrown 
away.  But  that  amount  has  come  back 
twenty  times,  for  example  in  its  fish 
alone.  Alaska  is  rich  in  timber,  in 
minerals,  in  fisheries,  and  other  re- 
sources.   In  area  it  is  an  empire,  cov- 
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ertag  590,800  sg.  m.  more  tban  one- 
H/lhof  the  area  or  the  United  States.  Its 
elimate,  except  in  the  very  far  north,  is 
mild  and  tolerable,  and  its  agricultural 

ribiiities  in  many  parts  are  ^ood. 
gold  production,  while  dechning 
somewhat,  was  $19,858,000  in  1908; 
the  "  Copper  Kings  "  aofd  others  have 
set  to  work  to  exploit  its  wealth  of 
eoal  and  copper.  It  has  timber  in 
abundance,  spruce  and  hemlock,  red 
and  yellow  cedar;  its  fisheries  are  ex- 
tremely prolific  and  valuable,  embrac- 
ing seal,  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  herring 
and  whale.  The  salmon  catch  alone 
is  valued  at  $8,500,000  a  year.  The 
domestic  trade  coastwise,  conducted 
with  Puget  Sound  ports  chiefly,  in- 
volves something  like  $30,250,000  a 
year.  The  population  of  Alaska  is  64,- 
356;  of  these  30,107  white,  the  re- 
mainder Indians,  natives  and  Asiatics. 
The  largest  town  is  Nome  on  the 
coast,  p.  5,000.  Alaska  is  still  unor- 
ganized and  is  governed  by  Congress 
from  Washington.  A  homestead  may 
be  320  acres.  For  education  $100,000 
is  annually  spent.  Alaska  has  the  high- 
est mountain.  Mount  McKinley,  in  the 
country,  20,464  ft.  in  height. 

AIlM  or  lirva«  Ferdinand  Alvarez  da 
ToMo,  Duke  of  Spain,  soldier  and 
statesman  (1508-1582).  A  general  at 
twenty-six  and  a  commander  at  thirty, 
he  was  renowned  as  a  soldier,  but  exe- 
crated for  his  cruelties  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip 
II.  He  boasted  that  during  his  term  of 
office  in  the  Low  Countries  he  had 
caused  to  ^e  executed  18,000,  many 
among  them  distinguished  persons  in- 
cluding Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.  But 
his  utmost  severity  failed  to  conguer 
the  sturdy  Hollanders.  They  eventually 
succeeded  in  destroying  his  fleet,  and 
he  was  recalled  to  Spam. 

Albanl  (Al-bah'-ne),  Madame  Emma 
UJeuneata  (1852 — ).  A  singer.  Made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  lyric 
stage  in  England,  at  Govent  Garden, 
1872.  Married  Bmest  Qye,  1878:  was 
for  many  years  a  leading  prima  donna, 
achieving  great  celebrity  as  Elsa  in 
•*  Lohengrin." 

Mba'nia.  One  of  the  provinces  of 
European  Turkey,  comprising  the  vila- 
yets or  administrative  districts  of 
Sttttari,  Jamina  and  Monastir,  and  em- 
bracing also  Greek  Epirus.  A  moun- 
tainous country,  much  of  it  wild  and 
inaccessible,  it  has  an  area  of  18,000 
sq.  m.  and  p.  1.600.000.  Its  resources 
are  meager,  being  mainly  the  olive  in 
the  coast  region  and  cattle  inland.  It 
vKkB  harbors;  the  chief  towns  are 
8eatari  in  the  North  and  Janina  in  the 
wterior.    The  Albanians  are  the  Illy- 


rians  of  antiquity;  a  rude  but  warlike 
race,  divided  inio  hostile  tribes  and 
clans  much  given  to  blood  feuds  and 
reprisal.  Of  difTerent  faiths,  Moham- 
medan, Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  in 
nearly  equal  numbers,  Turkish  author- 
ity over  them,  except  in  the  larger 
towns,  is  slight.  ' 

Albany  and  Aibalnn.  The  ancient 
Celtic  name  of  all  Britain  whose  people, 
the  Albines,  are  so  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle in  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.  Later 
as  the  Celts  drew  further  north,  the 
name  was  "applied  to  what  is  now 
Scotland  and  is  still  a  name  given  to 
Scotland  by  poets. 

Albany  (Awl'ba-ne).  The  capital  of 
New  York  State,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
settlements  in  the  Union.  It  was  a 
French  post  in  1540,  then  Dutch,  and 
took  the  name  it  bears  from  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany  (James  II.)  when 
it  changed  hands  upon  the  English  con- 

?uest.  It  became  capital  of  ihe  State, 
797.  It  is  not,  like  many  other  State 
capitals,  insignificant,  as  it  has  con- 
ciderable  imoortance  as  a  trade,  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  center.  In 
the  great  state  capitol  which  stands  on 
a  hill  facing  the  Hudson  River,  it  has 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  Dub lie  build- 
ings of  the  country,  built  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  $25,000,000,  the  grand  stair- 
case .in  the  west  end  alone  costing 
$2,000,000.  That  portion  of  it  con- 
taining the  great  State  Library  suffered 
a'  severe  loss  by  fire  during  the  early 
part  of  1911.  and  some  priceless  vol- 
umes and  historical  documents  were 
lost  or  damaged.  'P.  100,253. 

Albany,  Duke  of.  The  title  assumed 
by  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  "  the  Pre- 
tender"  in  his  exile.  The  same  title 
was  conferred  by  Queen  Victoria  upon 
her  younger  son.  Prince  Leopold. 

Albatroat.  A  large  web-footed  sea- 
bird  of  the  petrel  family,  noted  for  its 
Eowers  of  flight  against,  as  well  as 
efore  the  wind.  They  inhabit  the 
Pacific  and  southern  seas,  but  not  the 
North  Atlantic.  Some  are  remarkable 
for  size.  The  albatross  is  the  subject 
of  manv  sailors*  superstitions,  one  of 
which  Coleridge  has  used  in  his  '*  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner." 

Albaro'ni,  Cardinal  (1664-1757). 
The  minister  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and 
an  Italian  of  humble  birth.  For  some 
years  he  exercised  great  infiuence. 
His  object  was  to  restore  to  Spain  her 
ancient  power;  but  he  was  too  reck- 
less in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
to  succeed.  Plunging  into  war  with 
Austria,  he  found  himself  confronted 
with  the  Quadruple  Alliance — ^Austria, 
England,  Holland  and  France — and  his 
plans  were  defeated.    He  was  banished 
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from  Spain  and  died  in  his  native  town 
of  Piaoenza,  leaving  great  wealth. 

Al'bert  or  Albreoht  I.,  Duke  of  Aua- 
trla  (1250-1308).  A  strong  personal- 
ity of  the  Middle  Ages  who  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  Germany  (1298). 
He  reduced  nis  unruly  nobles  to  sub- 
jugation, but  was  killed  by  his  own 
nephew  in  a  boat,  while  crossing  the 
Reuss,  because  he  had  denied  a  favor. 

Arbert  Edward,  Prince  of  Walea.  See 
Edward  VII. 

Al'bert  1..  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Nephew  of  the  late  King  Leopold 
(1875).  He  was  called  to  the  throne 
on  Dec.  1909.  He  has  toured  the 
United  States  and  visited  the  Congo. 
He  is  progressive  and  a  student.  His 
wife  was«the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Alber'ta.  One  of  the  northwest 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States,  and  aligning  British  Columbia. 
on  the  Pacific.  It  was  erected  out  of 
the  old  Alberta  district,  with  parts 
of  Athabasca,  Assiniboia  and  Saskat- 
ohawan  added,  in  1905.  Its  area  is 
253,000  sq.  m.;  p.  350.000.  In  1901 
there  were  but  70,000  within  the 
present  bounds.  The  capital,  Edmon- 
ston,  is  situated  very  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  province.  It  is  in  lat. 
52.10  north,  long.  11.50  west,  but  the 
climate  is  not  especially  severe.  The 
soil  is  largely  prairie  and  very  fertile; 
it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat.  The  province  is  the 
scene  of  a  notable  rush  of  immigrants, 
many  of  whom  are  attracted  from  the 
United  States  by  its  cheap  lands.  The 
Dominion  retains  control  of  the  public 
lands,  but  supplies  the  province  with 
school  and  other  funds  from  their 
sale.  Two  transcontinental  lines  of 
rail  cross  the  province,  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Albino.  A  term  first  applied  to  des- 
ignate certain  white  negroes  which  the 
Portuguese  navigators  met  with  in 
Africa.  It  is  now  used  in  regard  to 
all  persons  of  white  skin  and  hair  and 
pinkish  eyes.  Albinos  cannot  see  well 
in  the  sunlight.  The  peculiarity  is  also 
found  in  other  living  creatures  besides 
man. 

Arblon.  The  earlV  Greek  and 
Roman  name  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
Celtic,  meaning  '•  white  island/*  ft^om 
the  chalk  cliffs.  It  remains  a  name  for 
England  with  the  poets,  and  the  French 
speak  of  it  as  **  Perfidious  Albion.** 

Al  Borak'  (Arab.,  lightning).  A 
winged  horse  on  which  Mahomet  was 
credited  with  having  traveled  through 
tile  heavens 

Albu'men.'   A  substance  essential  to 


the  building  up  of  the  animal  organisa- 
tion. The  white  of  an  egg  shpws  it  in 
its  purest  form.  It  coagulates  under 
heat  or  by  the  action  of  acid  or  alcohol, 
and  is  further  capable  of  soluble  or  in- 
soluble modifications.  It  provides  an 
anti-toxin  in  corrosive  sublimate  poi- 
soning. 

Albuquerque,  Alfonso  (1453-1515). 
The  great  Portuguese  viceroy  of  the 
East  indies,  before  the  British  occu- 
pancy. 

Aloedln'lda.  The  extensive  family  of 
birds  known  as  king-fishers,  found  all 
over  the  world  and  remarkable  for 
their  number  and  variety.  The  Eu- 
ropean species  is  supposed  to  be  the 
halcyon  of  classic  writers. 

Alclbrades  (born  about  450  B.  C).  A 
famous  Greek  treacherously  murdered 
by  Persians  at  Melissa,  Phrygia  B.  G. 
404.  He  was  a  celebrated  Athenian 
statesman  and  general,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Socrates.  Handsome,  tal- 
ented, capricious,  and  imperious,  he 
sided  with  the  Spartsms,  after  reaching 
distinction  in  Athens.  Later  he  went 
over  to  the  Persians,  but  soon  returned 
to  the  Athenian  army,  winning  bril- 
liant battles  against  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Persians  but  suffering  defeat  at 
Andros.  He  was  assassinated  in  Phry- 
gia. 

Al'olda.    See  Auk. 

Archemy.  A  pseudo-science  that 
was,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  regarded  by  many  phil- 
osophers and  enthusiasts  as  capable  of 
demonstration  in  the  production  of 
one  or  other  of  three  supposed  chemi- 
cal combinations — the  philosopher's 
stone,  which  was  to  transmute  the 
baser  metals  into  gold;  the  elixir  of 
life,  that  was  to  prolong  existence  in- 
definitely: and  the  alkahest,  or  uni- 
versal solvent.  Men  of  great  attain- 
ments, monarchs,  ecclesiastics,  and  all 
classes  of  people  dabbled  in  alchemy; 
lives  were  given  up  entirely  to  it;  for- 
tunes were  wasted  upon  it.  Geber, 
Roger  Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus,  Para- 
celsus, and  many  other  men  of  note 
were  devoted  alchemists.  They  in- 
vented chemical  symbols,  and  out  of 
alchemy  produced  chemistry.  Alchemy, 
in  spite  of  its  being  directed  towards 
an  impossible  end,  resulted  in  many 
discoveries  that  were  of  value  to  the 
real  science  of  chemistry.  Alchemy 
(al  chemica)  is  a  Greek  word  of 
Egyptian  origin;  since  the  early  name 
for  Egypt  was  Cham  or  Ham 
("  black  '•) .    See  Chemistry. 

Aroohol.  A  chemical  combination  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is 
produced  in  its  pure  state  by  .the  distil- 
lation of  fermented  liquors.    It  is  used 
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iD  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of 
products,  such  as  chloroform,  ether, 
perfumes,  etc.;  its  most  general  use, 
nowever,  is  in  imparting  a  stimulative 
action  to  liquors  rendering  them  of  in- 
toxicating effect  upon  consumption  in 
sufQcient  qusmtity.  When  diluted  with 
10  per  cent,  of  wood  spirit,  alcohol  be- 
comes methylated  spirit,  which  is  used 
in  mixing  paints,  and  for  a  number  of 
industrial  and  chemical  purposes.  The 
BO-oaUed  denatured  alcohol  is  alcohol 
which  has  been  mixed  with  some  sub- 
stance to  make  it  unpalatable.  Con- 
gress abolished  the  tax  from  this  class 
of  alcohol,  so  that  the  farmer,  as  in 
Germany,  might  utilize  the  refuse  of 
his  crops  to  make  such  alcohol  in  some 
form  of  still,  and  thus  gain  a  new 
source  of  heat  and  power. 

Arooholtom.  The  symptoms  (collec- 
tively) of  alcohol-poisoning.  In  acute 
alcohol-poisoning  the  victim's  face  be- 
comes iiushed,  his  hands  shaky,  his 
speech  rapid  and  incoherent,  his  con- 
trol of  his  limbs  uncertain  and  finally 
his  entire  nervous  system  becomes 
Daralyzed  so  that  he  falls  into  a  coma 
mm  which  he  can  not  be  moved. 
Others  instead  of  becoming  conscious 
grow  frantic  and  try  to  injure  those 
about  them,  and  thus,  especially  after 
a  long  debauch,  the  most  frightful 
crimes  are  committed.  Chronic  AIo<h 
holism  comes  from  continual  doses  of 
alcohol  and  other  stimulsmts  in  smaller 
quantity  but  at  periodic  intervals. 
This  results  in  a  general  softening  in 
the  body  and  its  organs ; — derangement 
of  the  kidneys  and  fiver,  respiration  and 
other  funotions,  until  the  patient  is  in 
a  serious  oondition  which  can  be  im- 
proved only  by  abstinence  from  alco- 
boU  and  a  normal  treatment,  with 
proper  food,  drink  and  exercise,  under 
the  care  of  a  physician. 

Aloorftn'.    See  Koran. 

Aloou,  Amos  Bfonson  (1799-1888). 
A  somewhat  absurd  American  author 
and  New  England  representative  of  the 
Transcendental  School.  (See  Trans- 
cendentalism). He  is  better  known 
for  having  been  the  father  of  his 
daughters. 

Aleolt,  Louisa  May  (1832-1888). 
A  writer  for  children  who  won  a  wide 
and  lasting  popularity  with  her  books 
** Little  Women,"  "An  Old-Pashioned 
Girl "  "  Little  Men,"  which  are  the  best 
of  her  writings  and  have  become 
classics. 

Ardehjdo.  A  pungent,  colorless  liq- 
uid, produced  by  the  oxidation  of  ordi- 
nyy  alcohol,  and  discovered  by  Llebig. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  class  of 
impounds  between  alcohol  and  acids. 

Wdap  (air-)  (Latin,  almus).  A  genus 


of  shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging  to 
the  birch  family.  The  common  alders 
(A.  incana  and  A.  serrulata)  grow  on 
higher  portions  of  swampy  grounds, 
which  are  free  ft>om  standing  water. 
The  wood  is  prized  by  machinists  as 
adapted  to  mill  wheels  and  other  Work 
which  is  mostly  under  water.  It  is 
also  m  request  for  certain  branches  of 
cabinet  making  and  turnery.  The  char- 
coal made  from  the  alder  is  excellent, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  The  bark  is 
used  for  tanning,  and  with  the  addition 
of  copper^  and  other  ingredients  forms 
a  dye  for  several  colors. 

Arderman  (air-)  (Saxon,  earldor- 
man.  elder  man).  An  elected  or  ap- 
pointed legislative  and  Judicial  ofiQcer  of 
municipal  corporations. 

Ardornoy  (awr-der-ney) .  One  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  near  Prance,  but  a 
British  possession  since  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  around,  with  a  fertile  soil, 
chiefly  devoted  to  gardening  and  with 
its  own  special  breed  of  dairy  cattle. 
French  is  the  ofQcial  language. 

ArdPich  (air).  Nelson  Wllmarth 
(1841 — ).  In  youth  a  farmer's  lad; 
educated  in  academies;  served  in  the 
Civil  War;  later  a  successful  merchant 
Member  of  46th  and  47th  Congress: 
United  States  Senator  (1881-1890 
and  later  until  1911).    He  was  a  Re- 

?ublican  leader  and  champion  of  Pro- 
ection,  being  influential  in  financial 
legislation  durhig  most  of  that  time. 

Al'drloh,  Thomas  Bailoy  (1836-1907). 
A  minor  poet  and  editor ;  bom  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  He  be^an  his  literary 
career  while  a  clerk  In  a  New  York 
counting  house  in  1855,  with  the  '*  Bal- 
lad of  Baby  Bell "  which  was  a  suc- 
cess and  induced  him  to  take  up  writ- 
ing as  a  profession.  He  was  editor  of 
"  The  Atlantic  Monthly  "  (1881-1890). 

ArdPldgo.  Ira.  A  mulatto  tragedian 
(1810-1867).  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  "  Othello."  He  played 
in  Englsmd  and  Germany  but  never  in 
the  United  States.    He  died  in  Poland. 

Ale.  A  light  colored  beer,  carefully 
made  of  a  certain  malt;  pale  ale  is 
made  from  the  lightest  colored  malt; 
bitter  ale  is  highly  hopped. 

Alembert,  or  D'Alembert  (da-long- 
bair').  Jean  Le  Rond  (1717-1783).  A 
French  mathematician  and  encyclope- 
dist. He  was  a  foundling  in  Paris,  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  parents  of  so- 
cial position.  As  a  boy  he  showed  great 
aptitude  for  mathematics.  After  leav- 
ing college  he  spent  thirty  years  of  his 
life  with  nis  old  foster-mother,  the  wife 
of  a  glazier,  pursuing  his  studies.  He 
wrote  much  and  well  on  philosophy, 
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music,  yterary  oritioism  and  other 
subjects,  on  the  **  Theory  of  the 
Winds,"  and  the  "Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes  *' ;  contributed  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  mathematical  portion  to 
Diderot's  great  Encyclopedia;  and  de- 
clined high  preferment  offered  him  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine  of  Rus- 
sia and  other  personages.  He  had  a 
platonic  relation  which  he  maintained 
for  years  with  Mile.  L'Espinasse,  whose 
love  letters  have  a  true  literary  ring 
and  quality. 

Alep'po.  A  city  in  Syria,  described  as 
a  place  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance. It  was  long  a  principal  station  of 
the  old  Oriental  Caravan  route.  Shakes- 
peare puts  the  name  Into  Othello's 
mouth  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Moor, 
"  for  once  at  Aleppo,**  etc.  It  was  in 
its  heydey  then,  but  has  declined,  yet 
still  enjoys  considerable  trade  in  the 
East  v^th  its  great  bazaar.  An  earth- 
quake hi  1882,  killed  20,000  persons; 
on  the  route  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad. 
P.  127,150. 

AleMan'dPia.  A  city  in  northern 
Italy;  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Tanaro,  46  miles 
east  of  Turin,  near  Marengo ;  famed  for 
Napoleon's  victory  in  1800,  over  the 
Austrians.     P.  70,000. 

Aleutian  (a-lu'shan)  Islet.  A  chain 
of  islands  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
Alaska  in  the  direction  of  Asia,  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring  Sea, 
over  a  distance  of  1,650  miles.  Many 
of  them  enjoy  a  mild  but  very  humid 
climate  being  bathed  in  perpetual  mist. 
The  inhabitants  are  Aleuts,  great  otter 
hunters. 

Alexander  I.  of  Ruteia  (1777-1825). 
The  successor  of  his  father  Paul  I.  He 
played  an  active  part  in  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  Joining  the  coalition  against 
Prance  in  1805  and  again  in  1812, 
often  takmg  active  part  in  the  military 
movements. 

Alexander  II.  of  Russia  (1818-1881). 
The  heir  and  son  of  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas (1855).  In  1861  he  emancipated 
23,000.000  of  serfs.  On  March  13, 
1881,  he  was  assassinated  by  bombs 
thrown  beneath  his  carriage  in  St. 
Petersburg  by  Nihilists. 

Alexander  I  of  8ervla  (1876-1903). 
The  son  of  King  Milan,  succeeding 
his  father  on  the  latter  s  abdication 
in  1889,  the  rule  of  the  country  being 
carried  on  under  a  regency  until  1893. 
Alexander  and  his  depraved  consort, 
Queen  Draga,  were  assassinated  by 
military  revolutionists,  1903,  thus  end- 
ing the  dynasty. 

Alexander  the  Qreat  (356-323  B.  C). 
King  of  Maoedon,  succeeding  his  father, 
Philip,  336  B.  C.     Prom  the  first  he 


showed  himself  fitted  for  mighty  mill 
tary  exploits,  conquering  in  tur 
Thebes,  Greece  and  the  Persian  satrapf 
He  overthrew  Darius,  overran  Syri 
and  Phoenicia,  and  possessed  himsel 
of  all  the  cities  along  the  shores  of  th 
Mediterranean.  He  conquered  Egypt 
and  founded  Alexandria;  overcame  to 
Scythians,  established  Greek  colonies  I 
India  and  finally  reUred  upon  BabyloE 
intent  on  building  up  the  empire  o 
which  that  ancient  city  should  be  th 
capital,  but  died  as  the  result  of  a  de 
bauch,  eleven  days  after  his  arrival  t 
Babylon,  sighing  for  '*  more  worlds  t 
conquer." 

Alexan'dra,  Queen  Dowaoer  of  Oroi 
Britain.  The  v^ridow  of  the  late  Kin 
Edward  VII.  and  mother  of  the  reign 
ing  sovereign,  George  V.  She  wa 
bom  Princess  of  Denmark  (1844) 
married  the  late  King  Edward  (thei 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1863)  and  alway 
enjoyed  a  very  great  popularity  witl 
the  English  people. 

Alexan'drla.  A  city  in  Egypt 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  (33! 
B.  G.),  and  taking  its  name  from  nim 
It  was  one  of  the  most  populous  an^ 
magnificent  cities  of  antiquity  and 
even  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  b^ 
the  Romans,  it  was  second  only  ti 
Rome  in  size.  It  was  one  of  thi 
great  seats  of  civilization  and  learn 
ing  in  the  ancient  world,  containing 
the  celebrated  museum  and  library 
founded  by  one  of  the  Ptolemiei 
— the  Greek  dynasty  in  JSgypt — th< 
greatest  library  of  the  classical  period 
In  its  harbor  was  the  celebrated  Pharoi 
or  lighthouse,  one  of  the  wonders  o: 
those  times.  The  obelisk  in  Centra 
Park,  New  York  City  and  the  one  oi 
the  London  Embankment  came  fron 
the  site  of  old  Alexandria.  From  th< 
year  300  to  640,  when  it  was  taken  b^ 
Saracens,  it  was  a  focus  of  the  the- 
ology and  sectarianism  of  the  earl^ 
Christian  Church.  Kingsley  has  pic- 
tured its  life  in  that  era  in  his  "  Hypa- 
tia."  The  ancient  city  was  a  greal 
trade  center;  it  commanded  the  Rec 
Sea,  and  caravan  routes  to  India.  Bui 
when  a  sea-route  to  the  Far  East  was 
discovered  around  the  Cape  of  Goofi 
Hope,  its  fortunes  declined.  The  pres- 
ent city  is  near,  on  another  site.  II 
had  a  population  (1907)  of  332,248, 
and  is  one  of  the  world*s  chief  cotton 
markets,  with  a  large  trade  in  sugar 
and  other  commodities. 

Alexan'drla.  A  city  of  Virginia  on 
the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  the 
national  capital.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 
with  many  colonial  relics  within  or 
near  it,  among  them  Chrises  Church, 
built    of    imported    English    brick    in 
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1773,  with  Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of 
WSuhtngton,  and  Arlington,  the  seat  of 
the  Lee  family,  not  far  away.  P.  15,- 
3t9. 

Alexan'drML  The  seat  of  Rapides 
Parish,  Louisiana,  on  Red  River,  about 
100  miles  northwest  of  Baton  Rouge. 
It  is  a  steamboat  landing  and  has  com- 
munication also  by  means  of  railways. 
making  it  one  of  the  most  important 
business  centers  of  the  State.  P.  11,- 
213. 

Alexaii'dPlan  Library.  A  collection 
of  books  formed  in  tne  third  century 
B.  C,  by  Ptolemy  I.  and  Ptolemy  II. 
of  Egypt,  said  to  nave  contained  some 
700,000  volumes.  A  part  of  it  was 
burned  when  Gssar  was  besieged  in 
Alexandria,  and  part  dispersed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Serapeum  about 
A.  D.  390.  The  Caliph  Omar  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  the  remainder  in  the 
year  640.     See  Libraries. 

Alexan'drliM  or  Alexan'drlan.  A 
verse  of  12  syllables,  borrowed  from 
the  French — ^the  epic  and  heroic  meas- 
ure of  that  nation — first  used  in  a  poem 
upon  Alexander  the  Great,  whence  the 
name. 

Atoxlus  Oomne'nua  (1048-1118). 
One  of  the  ablest  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors. He  was  a  soldier  and  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  army  at 
the  age  of  33.  He  succeeded  against 
great  odds  in  wresting  victory  from 
a  legion  of  foes,  wild  Scythians  and 
Tuita  on  the  one  hand,  rapacious  Nor- 
mans on  the  other,  and  in  1096.  the  in- 
numerable and  fanatic  host  of  the  First 
Crusade,  breaking  a  way  through  his 
dominions  on  their  way  to  the  Holy 
Land.  His  life  was  written  by  his 
^fted  daughter.  Anna  Gomnena.  The 
family  was  originally  Italian,  and  fk*om 
it  the  Bonapartes  claimed  descent. 
The  line  has  been  treated  in  historic 
Hction  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  hi  '*  Count 
Robins  of  Paris.** 

Alflarf  (al^fe-a're).  Oount  Vlttorlo. 
An  Italian  poet  (1749-1803),  who  was 
the  author  of  twenty-one  tragedies  and 
six  comedies,  and  did  much  to  revive 
the  greatness  of  the  Italian  tragic 
drama. 

Alfonao.  The  Spanish  form  of  Al- 
phonso  (q.  v.). 

Affrad  the  CIraat  (849-901).  A 
Saxon  who  succeeded  his  father  Ethel- 
wulf,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  and  found  himself  in 
eonflict  with  the  Danes  fh)m  the  outset. 
After  six  years  of  unsuccessful  effort 
he  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney, 
but  in  the  following  year  was  able  to 
attack  the  Danes  and  was  completely 
victorious.  Later  the  Danes  again  in- 
vaded the  country,  and  the  rest  of  Al- 


fred's reign  was  occupied  in  conflict 
with  the  marauders,  who  were  finally 
expelled.  Alfred  died  after  occupying 
the  throne  thirty  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester.  He  codified  the  laws, 
established  schools,  translated  numer- 
ous and  valuable  works  into  English, 
and  gave  to  England  her  first  fleet. 

Arg«.  Sea  weeds,  many  of  which 
are  both  edible  and  nutritious,  such  as 
carrageen,  an  Irish  moss,  dulse,  laver, 
etc.  Msmy  also  are  rich  in  gelatine  or 
furnish  material  for  glue  or  isinglass. 
Some  are  valuable  as  fertilizers  and 
from  others  iodine  and  bromine  are 
derived. 

Argebra.  A  branch  of  mathematics  in 
which  letters  and  symbols  are  used  in 
place  of  numbers.  It  bas  been  defined 
as  **  formed  mathematics  **  and  as 
"  generalized  arithmetic."  The  word 
is  derived  from  an  Arabic  phrase  mean- 
ing **  the  binding.'*  It  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  Europe  upon  the  re- 
vival of  learning.  The  Arabs  had 
it  of  the  Hindus.  One  Diophantus, 
of  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  propound  it  in  the  fourth 
century  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
subject.  Mohammed  Ben  Musa  made 
a  reputation  as  an  algebraist  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  first  printed  book 
on  Algebra  was  issued  in  1494.  New- 
ton worked  out  the  binomial  theorem 
in  1662.  Ren^  Descartes  already  in 
1637  had  applied  algebra  to  geometry: 
and  other  great  names  are  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  science 
in  later  times.    See  Descartes. 

AVaw,  Ruaaall  Alexander  (1836- 
1907).  Major-Qeneral  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  became  President  McKinley's 
Secretary  of  War  (1897)  and  was  in- 
volved in  the  "  embalmed  beef  "  con- 
troversy aroused  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  by  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles.  Gen.  Alger  was  United  States 
Senator  from  Michigan  (1902).  He 
wrote  •*  The  Spanish  American  War." 

Alge'ria  (Arabic,  Al-Jazerah).  A 
French  colony  in  northern  Africa,  ex- 
tending 550  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Sahara,  with  Morocco  on  the  west  and 
Tunis  on  the  east.  The  coast  district, 
from  the  sea  to  the  Lesser  Atlas  range, 
is  fifty  miles  wide,  well  watered  and 
fertile.  The  Lesser  Atlas  has  peaks 
of  7.500  ft.  The  Great  Atlas,  which  is 
parallel  with  it  on  the  south  rises  to 
7,600  ft.  The  intervening  region  is 
partly  watered  by  mountain  streams, 
ending  in  salt  lakes.  South  of  the 
Great  Atlas  is  the  Sahara  desert,  a 
rocky  plain.  1,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
contains  a  few  watered  depressions,  or 
oases,  and  grassy  plains  which  give 


puturace  (or  part  of  the  year.  The 
mountauiB  have  great  Boversment  tor- 
ests  of  pine,  oak,  cypress  and  myrtle. 
The  coast  district  has  the  date  palm, 
orange  pietaohio,  and  Immense  vioe- 
yards,  exporting  (20,000.000  of  wine  a 
year;  alfio  Kram,  lemons,  early  Iruits 
and  vegetables  lor  the  Preach  market, 
olives,  silk,  wool,  and  morocco  leather. 
Algeria  produces  iron,  copper,  lead,  sul- 
phur, marble  and  phosphate.  The  chief 
citlee  are  Algiers  (p.  B6,0D0),  Oran 
(p.  88.000)    ConstanUne    (p.  48,000). 

The  population  consJaLs  of  more  than 
8,800,000  native  Kabyles  or  Berbers 
who  are  farmers  and  herdsmen,  1,200,- 
000  Arabs,  ohleQy  near  the  cities,  and 
600,000  Europeans;  in  all  4,800.000. 
Algiers  Is  administered  by  a  Prenoh 
Oovernor-Qeneral,  and  a  Council  of 
Delegates  from  the  three  Departments, 
each  of  which  also  sends  a  Senator 
and  two  Deputies  to  the  National  As- 
sembly at  Paris,  In  ancient  times  Al- 
geria was  called  Numldia,  and  was  gov- 
erned in  turn  by  Cat'thage  and  by  Rome. 
The  Vandals  conquered  it  in  the  fifth 
the  Arabs  In  the  seventh  century.  It 
became  a  hot -bed  of  Mediterranean 
slavery  and  piracy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Commodore  Decatur,  with  American 
forces  took  the  city  of  Algiers  in 
1815,  and  the  English  under  Lord  Ek- 
moulh,  in  ISIE.  The  French  con- 
quered the  region  (1830-1847)  after 
a  desperate  Arab  resistance  under  Abd- 
el-Kader  (q.  v.).  They  now  maintain  a 
resident  army  of  56,000;  have  Intro- 
duced courts  of  lustlce,  a  system  of 
education,  and  have  built  7,000  miles 
of  railroad.  The  commerce  is  valua- 
ble. Including  a  large  caravan  trade 
aorosB  the  Sahara  to  the  Soudan. 

illgl«r«  (al-]eerz').  A  seaport  and 
capital  of  Algeria.  The  French  have  a 
brilliant,  Parisian  quarter,  with  cathe- 
dral, public  buildings,  parks,  colleges, 
library  and  museums.  On  the  high- 
land back  of  the  city  there  are  many 
beautiful  villas  occupied  by  foreigners. 
The  shipping  amounts  to  7.000.000  tons 
a  year.    P.  86,000  (36,000  French.) 

Algon'qulns.  A  general  name  of  the 
Indian  races  {with  the  exception  of 
the  Iroquois  stock  in  northern  New 
York)  who  occupied  North  America 
from  Virginia  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  the  arrival  of  the 
whites. 

Altman'tary  Syttem.  The  organs  of 
digestion,  including  the  mouth,  tne  gul- 
let or  03sophagus,  the  stomach,  the 
small  Intestines  (28  ft.  long  in  man, 
connected  with  the  liver  ana  the  pan- 
oreas),  and  the  large  Intestine  (5.5  ft. 
long)  connected  at  its  beginning  with 
the  vermiform  appendix.    The  stomach 


is  separated  from  the  lungs  by  ' 
diaphragm.  The  whole  system  is  U 
with  mucous  membrane. 

Al'Imony.  An  allowance  made  b 
court  of  law  (usually  an  equity  coi) 
to  a  woman  legally  separated  or 
voroed  from  her  nusband,  for  his  fa 
The  amount  varies  according  to  we> 
and  circumstances,  but  is  usuall] 
third  or  a  fifth  of  his  Income,  and  p 
be  enforced  by  contempt  proceedlu 

Al'laon,  Sir  Archibald  (1792-18S 
A  British  essayist  and  historian  « 
Tory  inclinations.  Graduating  ft 
Edinburgh,  he  traveled  extensively  i 
became  an  eminent  lawyer.  He  i 
made  Lord  Rector  of  Marlschal  C 
lege  (Aberdeen)  and  Glasgow  Unlv 
sity.  He  wrote  "The  History  of  1 
ronn"  '10  vols.)  and  a  life  of  Nai 


•  (Arabian,  al-asarah,  m 

.    The  red  and  violet  dye  oi 
by  the  root  of  the  madi 


P.' 

Ai  

li  .  _  _ .  .._>e  and  Lieberman  disoovei 
that  it  could  be  developed  from  anth 
cene,  a  product  of  coal  tar,  with  mi 
less  expense. 

Al'kall.  A  general  name  given  U 
number  of  substances  which  are  ' 
opposite  to  acids  in  their  chemloal  i 
tlon.  The  term  is  commonly  applied 
soluble  alkaline  bodies,  the  chief 
which  are  potash,  soda,  lithia.  aquet 
ammonia,  lime,  baryta,  and  stronUa 

"kaloldt.  Alkaline  extracts,  prin 
p  '  from  various  plants.  Includ 
n  '  of  the  most  important  medioin 
T  plant  is  disLiUed  with  water  i 
li  ;  the  product  Is  treated  with  s 
p  Ic  acid  and  dried.  The  series 
c  !s  Acontine;  Atropine;  CatFelne  i 
T  ne;  Cinchonine  and  Quinine:  ( 
calne;  Hyosciamine;  Morphiue;  Nar< 
tine  and  Papaverine;  Nicotine;  Stry< 
nine. 

Al'lah.  The  Arabic  name  for  O 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  El  or  E 
him. 

Atlogha'ny  MountilM.  See  Appa 
chians. 

AN«f|h«ny.  A  manufacturing  c 
and  railroad  terminus  on  the  Al 
gheny  River  opposite  Plttsburg-h.  w 
which  it  is  connected  by  bridges, 
is  a  residence  city;  has  great  roll 
mills  and  locomotive  works;  the  We 
era  University  (1810)  and  an  obser 
tory.  P.  130.000. 

Jllle'glance.  Is  the  attitude  and  i 
presslon  of  loyalty  of  a  subject  t( 
ruler.  Ordinarily  it  Is  only  impUi 
but  in  the  case  of  those  fuiaillng  ofil. 
or  functtODB  of  State  it  is  formally  oi 
lirmed  by  an  oath  of  aUegianie. 
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Al'leaory.  A  narrative  or  discourse 
oouohea  in  flguratlve  language  and  in- 
tended to  point  a  moral.  A  famous 
eiample  is  Bunyan*s  ''  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress 

Ail««ri  (al-la'gre),  ar«gop|o  (1580- 
1652  >.  An  Italian  composer  and  singer 
of  the  SisUne  Chapel,  where  his  *'  Mis- 
erere "  ("  Have  mercy,  O  Lord ")  is 
song  on  Good  Friday.  It  vsras  forbidden 
to  copy  the  music;  but  in  1770  Mozart 
wrote  it  from  memory  after  two  hear- 
ings. 

Ari«n,  Ethan  (1737-89).  A  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  who  headed  the  party 
which  stormed  Ticonderoga  in  1775, 
demanding  its  surrender  **  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continen- 
tal Congress/*  He  led  the  Vermont  re- 
sistance to  New  York  authority  (1787). 
Arientown.  The  second  silk  manu- 
facturing city  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Lehigh  River,  50  miles  northwest 
of  Philadelphia.  The  seat  of  Muhlen- 
berg College  and  of  Allentown  College 
for  women.     P.  51,913. 

Alllanoe.  A  city  of  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  is  57  miles  southeast  of  Cleve- 
land, on  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  & 
Wheeling,  and  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  A 
Oiicago  Railroads.  It  is  in  a  grain- 
mwing  section  and  has  a  number  of 
urge  factories.  One  among  them,  the 
Morgan  Engineering  Co.,  employs 
1,200  hands  and  another,  a  steel  works. 
900  hands,  a  white  lead  works  and 
eash  register  shops.  Mt.  Union  Col- 
lege is  situated  here.     P.  15,083. 

Anigator  (Spanish,  el-lagarto,  the 
lizard) .  An  American  saurian,  grov^ng 
to  be  16  ft.  long  and  found  in  the  rivers 
of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States.  The 
head  is  broader  than  the  crocodile's. 
It  feeds  on  fish  and  small  quadrupeds, 
bat  rarely  attacks  man.  The  flesh  is 
musky  but  eatable,  and  it  is  much 
hunted  for  its  hide  and  ivory. 

Ariiton,  William  Boyd  (1829-1908). 
An  American  financier,  representative  m 
(ingress  from  Iowa  (1863-1871) ;  Sen- 
ator (1872-1908).  He  was  the  author 
of  the  Bland-Allison  Silver  Act ;  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  the  Brus- 
sels Monetary  Conference,  1892;  and 
was  offered  the  Treasury  portfolio  by 
Garfield  and  Harrison. 

Allop'flthy  (Greek,  allo-pathela,  op- 
posite feeling  or  treatment).  The  gen- 
eral system  of  medical  practice,  which 
treats  symptoms  with  antidotes  pro- 
ducing a  contrary  effect.  Homesopathy 
(like  feeling  or  treatment)  employs 
slight  doses  of  medicines  which  in 
larger  quantities  would  aggravate  the 
disease. 

Aliotpopy  (Greek,  allos-tropos,  other 
manner).    The  existence  of  inorganic 


substances  in  different  forms  distin- 
guished by  physical  peculiarities;  it 
corresponds  to  the  Isomerism  (q.  v.) 
of  organic  substances.  Phosphorus  is 
yellow,  waxy,  poisonous,  highly  in- 
flammable: when  dried  at  certain  tem- 
peratures it  becomes  amorphous  phos- 
phorous, a  brovymish  powder,  without 
odor,  not  poisonous  nor  inflammable. 
Sulphur  exists  in  rhombic  crystals, 
melting  at  235  *"  F. ;  in  monoclinic  crys- 
tals melting  at  243**  F.;  in  an  amor- 
phous, waxy  state ;  melted,  it  is  thin  and 
yellow;  at  400'  F.  it  is  thick  and  dark; 
at  650**  F.  thin  and  dark.  Carbon 
exists  as  charcoal,  plumbago  and  dia- 
mond. Ozone  is  a  form  of  oxygen 
which  has  a  distinct  odor,  readier  re- 
actions, bleaching  and  disinfecting 
properties  and  is  denser.  A  molecule 
of  ozone  (Os)  contains  three  atoms  of 
oxygen,  and  is  produced  from  oxygen 
(O2,  containing  two  oxygen  atoms)  by 
silent  discharge  of  electricity.  Silicon 
and  boron  afford  other  examples  of  al- 
io tropy. 

Alioya'.  Combinations  of  inferior 
and  superior  metals.  The  alloys  best 
known  are  brass,  composed  of  copper 
and  zinc ;  German  silver,  of  copper,  zinc 
and  nickel;  pewter,  of  tin  and  lead; 
bell-metal,  of  copper  and  tin;  bronze, 
gun-metal;  invar. 

Airapi06y  Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pep- 
per. The  immature  fruit  of  Eugenia 
pimenta,  named  allspice  from  its  being 
supposed  to  combine  the  flavor  of  sev- 
eral other  spices.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  highly  orna- 
mental in  appearance. 

Alluvium.  Accumulations  of  sand, 
mud,  gravel,  etc.,  washed  down  by 
rivers  and  forming  distinct  deposits. 
The  deltas  of  the  Nile  and  Mississippi 
are  instances  of  fluvial  alluvium.  Ma- 
rine alluvium  is  produced  by  tides  and 
currents;  volcanic  alluvium  by  the 
ashes  of  volcanoes. 

Arivene.  A  colorless,  foul-smelling 
gas,  obtained  bv  the  action  upon  brom- 
opropine  of  sodium  ethylate.  It  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame,  and  yields  a  yel- 
low precipitate  with  cuprous  chloride. 

Armtt-Tad'ema,  Sir  Laurence 
(1836 — ).  A  Dutch  painter,  settled  in 
England  since  1869,  and  celebrated  for 
his  thoughtful  and  delicate  representa- 
tion of  scenes  from  ancient  life. 

Armanao  (awKma-nac).  A  calendar 
of  the  year  giving  the  days,  weeks, 
months,  festivals,  sun,  moon,  and 
tides.  The  Norwegians  and  Saxons 
notched  them  with  runes  on  staves. 
Franklin  published  his  wise  and  hu- 
morous "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac " 
at    Philadelphia     (1732-1757).      The 
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United  States  published  ''  The  Nau- 
tical Almanac "  and  the  "  American 
Bphermeris  **  for  navigators.  The 
name  ''  almanac  "  is  Arabic  and  means 
*'  sundial."    See  Calendar. 

Ai'mond  (ft'mund).  The  fruit  of 
the  Amygdalus  communis,  indigenous 
originally  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
parts  of  northern  Africa.  There  are 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  the  former 
being  a  favorite  edible,  the  latter  con- 
taining prussic  acid. 

Al'oe.  A  large  plant  of  the  lily-vsrort 
genus,  growing  naturally  only  in  warm 
climates,  and  yielding  by  evaporation  a 
purgative  substance  of  great  bitterness. 
In  its  habitat  it  flowers  every  eight 
years. 

Aipa'oa  (Span.,  el  and  Peruv.  paoa). 
A  South  American  cameloid  animal, 
smaller  than  the  llama.  It  was  domes- 
ticated and  its  fleece  woven  in  ponchos 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  It 
is  kept  in  great  droves  on  the  Andes  of 
Peruvia  and  Bolivia  at  an  elevation  of 
15,000  ft.,  and  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  breed  it  elsewhere.  It  gives  the 
flnest,  glossiest,  most  waterproof  wool 
known.  Sir  Titus  Salt,  the  English  in- 
ventor, introduced  a  loom  for  it  in 
1836.  England  imports  5,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  Germany  manufac- 
tures it  extensively. 

Alpo'na.  A  city  in  Michigsm  on 
Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Huron.  It  is  a 
health  resort,  and  has  a  large  lumber 
trade  and  fisheries.  It  manufactures 
wood-pulp,  furniture,  cement  and 
leather.     P.  12,706. 

Ai'phabet  (alpha-beta,  the  first  let- 
ters of  the  Greek  alphabet) .  Many  na- 
tions, Including  the  North  American  In- 
dians, have  developed  systems  of  pic- 
ture-writing, or  hieroglyphs,  in  which 
each  sign  stands  for  a  word.  The 
Sumerians  of  Southern  Babylonia  de- 
veloped such  a  system  about  4500  B. 
G.,  indenting  the  letters  with  an  edged 
tool  on  clay  tablets,  and  gradually 
evolving  a  phonetic  alphabet,  which 
spread  to  Assyria  and  Persia.  About 
the  same  time  the  Egyptians  produced 
an  independent  method,  v^ich  they  also 
developed  phonetically  by  employing 
the  initial  sounds  of  certain  word-signs, 
when  they  wished  to  express  proper 
names  for  which  there  was  no  hiero- 
glyph. After  the  introduction  of  papy- 
rus, this  alphabet  was  used  for  corres- 
pondence and  literature.  The  blending 
of  the  Egyptian  cursive  writing  with 
cuniform  influences  produced  early  al- 
phabets in  Canaan  and  Crete,  widely 
spread  in  their  simplest  form  as  the 

Frimitive    Phoenician    alphabet.      It   is 
ound  on  a  bronze  bowl  of  Hiram  (B. 
0.    1000),    and    the    famous    Moabite 


Stone  (B.  C.  875).  It  had  22  letters 
and  may  be  traced  by  regular  stepi 
(largely  influenced  by  the  custom  o 
inversion  caused  by  writing  from  righ 
to  left  or  left  to  right)  in  Cyprus  an< 
Greece,  and  in  the  Struscan,  Gsoan  an( 
Roman  alphabets.  It  became,  after  th< 
Babylonian  Captivity,  the  source  of  th< 
modern  Hebrew  and  Syriac  forms.  I 
had  spread  to  Southern  Arabia  of  th< 
Himyarites  in  1000  B.  C.  and  becam< 
the  ^thiopic  of  Abyssinia,  perhaps  50< 
B.  C.  Gradually  these  forms  evolvei 
the  Cuflc,  Arabic  and  Zend,  and  wen 
transplanted  in  the  Brahmi  and  Khar 
oshthi  forms  to  India  (B.  C.  500-400) 
from  which  the  Brahmins  created  th< 
philosophical  Sanskrit  alphabet.  Th( 
Germans,  imitating  the  writing  on  Ro- 
man coins,  produced  a  phonetic  sys- 
tem  of  Runes,  notched  on  staves,  abou 
the  Christian  era,  and  a  similar  devel- 
opment is  found  in  the  Ogham  writini 
of  Wales  and  Ireland  (A.  D.  400-600) 
(See  Oghams:  Runes).  Ulfilas  adapte< 
the  Greek  alphabet  for  his  Gothic  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  (A.  D.  350),  and  mis 
sionaries  from  Byzantium  evolved  Ui< 
Glagolitic  and  Cyrillic  systems  of  Sla- 
vonia  and  Russia  A.  D.  800).  Se< 
Cuneiform;  Runes. 

Alphon'so  (Goth.,  Edel  fons,  nobl^ 
born;  Span.,  Alfonso,  Alonso).  Th< 
name  of  many  Spanish  and  Portugues< 
kings. — ^Alphonso  I.,  of  Spain,  "  Th< 
Valiant**  (1030-1109),  spent  his  earl^ 
life  in  desperate  struggles  with  hit 
brothers  Sancho  of  Castile,  and  Gar- 
cia of  Portugal.  He  was  opposed  b^ 
the  famous  Gid.  and  protected  by  th< 
Moorish  King  of  Toledo,  from  whose 
son  he  afterwards  wrested  that  city 
Defeated  by  African  Moors  in  1108,  h< 
lost  his  own  son  and  died  in  despair 
(The  preferable  spelling  is  Alfonso.] 

Alphon'so  X.,  "The  WIm"  (1221- 
1284).  A  celebrated  King  of  Leon  anc 
Castile.  He  was  the  founder  of  th< 
legal  code  which  became  the  basis  oi 
Spanish  jurisprudence,  and  a  libera 
patron  of  literature  and  science,  par- 
ticularly of  astronomy.  He  was  de- 
throned by  his  son  Sancho  in  1282. 

Alphonao  XIII.  of  Spain  (1886 — ) 
The  posthumous  son  of  Alfonso  XII 
and  Queen  Cristina  who  became  Queer 
Regent  during  the  boy's  majority.  II 
was  a  stirring  time  for  Spain,  betweei 
local  outbreaks,  and  a  war  with  the 
United  States  (1898)  which  strippec 
Spain  of  all  her  foreign  possessions 
Queen  Cristina,  however,  bore  hersell 
with  remarkable  tact;  and  when  her  re- 
gency was  over,  Spain  was  stronger  and 
more  firmly  consolidated  than  it  had 
been  in  many  years.  The  young  King 
grew  very  popular,  and  strengthened 
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his    throne   by   marrying   the    English 
Princess,  Victoria  Ena. 

Alps  (Indo-European,  alb,  white; 
nature-god).  The  great  mountain  sys- 
tem of  Central  Europe,  separating  Italy 
from  Germany  and  France,  and  belong- 
ing to  Swiss,  French,  Austrians  and 
Italians.  Erosion  has  changed  their 
height  and  configuration,  leaving  gneiss 
summits,  and  most  varied  strata  on 
the  flanks.  The  configuration  of  the 
Dolomites  is  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
chief  peaks  are  Mont  Blanc  (15,784 
ft.),  Monte  Rosa  (15,2*7  ft.),  Finster- 
aarhom  (14,026  ft.),  and  the  Jungfrau 
(13,671  ft.).  As  a  wall  of  defense 
they  controlled  the  desthiy  of  mankind, 
by  protecting  Italy  and  allowing  the 
development  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  rule  tlie  cHmate  and  fertility  of 
Europe,  deflecting  air  and  cloud  cur- 
rents, and  providing  endless  reservoirs 
in  their  snows,  glaciers  and  lakes. 
Lake  Geneva,  on  the  west  is  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Rhone;  Constance,  on  the 
north  of  the  Rhone,  while  Lakes  Lu- 
gano, Maggiore,  Como,  and  Garda  be- 
stow boundless  fertility  on  the  south. 
The  greatest  glacier  is  the  Aletsch  in 
the  Bernese  Alps,  covering  50  square 
miles.  The  Mer  de  Glace,  near  Cham- 
ounix,  and  the  Rhone  glacier  are  equally 
celebrated.  They  have  been  the 
schools  of  modern  geology,  teaching 
the  erosion  by  which  the  world's 
surface  has  been  planed  and  the  forma- 
tion of  moraines  and  alluvium.  The 
climate  of  the  Alps  depends  upon  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  air  currents, 
and  the  flora  is  varied  with  oak,  beech, 
ash  and  chestnut  to  5,000  ft.,  above 
which  there  are  immense  forests  of 
flr  and  larch.  The  flowers,  roses,  vio- 
lets, gentians,  rhododendrons  and  edel- 
weiss are  extraordinarily  beautiful. 
The  brown  bear,  wolf,  wild  cat  and 
chamois  are  found  in  remote  regions. 
The  eagle  is  plentiful,  but  few  lammer- 
geyers  survive.  The  valleys  are  dil- 
igently cultivated,  villages  being  found 
as  high  as  5,000  ft.,  but  the  main  re- 
sources of  the  diUgent  people  are  the 
vast  pasture  grounds,  the  dairy  herds 
being  driven  to  ever  higher  regions  as 
the  snows  recede  in  summer,  and 
tended  from  isolated  chftlets.  On  the 
northern  slopes  the  annual  rainfall  is 
30  to  40  in.,  rising  to  90  in.  on  the 
south,  and  perpetual  spring  reigns  in 
^e  meadows,  making  the  curing  of  hay 
difficult.  When  history  begins  the  Alps 
were  held  by  Celtic  races — Gauls,  Nor- 
ieans,  Ligurians  and  Veneti— descend- 
ing from  their  nests  to  ravage  the  fer- 
tile plains.  Many  tribes  called  them- 
selves "  mountain  torrents."  Across 
we  passes,  swept  Cimbri  and  Teutons 


to  storm  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  century 
A.  D.,  the  deserted  mountains  were 
largely  occupied  by  Burgundian  and 
Suabian  tribes.  French  prevails  in  the 
language  of  the  west ;  exaggerated  high 
German  in  the  center  and  the  TyroL 
The  dialects  are  various  and  interest- 
ing, as  the  valleys  are  isolated.  The 
great  natural  passes  are  the  Cornice 
Road  along  the  Mediterranean,  the^oads 
of  Mont  Genftvre,  Mont  C^nis,  Little 
and  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  St. 
Gothard,  and  the  Brenner.  Tney  are 
ail  historical,  and  have  influenced  the 
destiny  of'  nations  from  the  days  of 
Brennus  and  Hannibal  to  Napoleon. 
The  mountains  are  pierced  by  the  Mont 
C^nis,  Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  Brenner 
and  Arisberg  tunnels,  each  representing 
a  new  commercial  and  postal  epoch, 
and  recently  by  the  Loetscnberg,  which,, 
when  its  road  is  completed,  will  con- 
nect Berne  with  Brigne,  the  north  en- 
trance to  the  Simplon  tunnel.  The 
railways  are  great  feats  of  engineering., 
cog-wheel  and  cable  and  even  atrial 
cable  lines  extending  to  many  lofty 
summits.  The  Alps,  with  their  superb- 
hotels,  constitute  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer "  plav-ground  of  the  world."  A 
proposal  has  been  made  for  a  canal 
across  them. 

Alsaod  -  Lorraine  ( al-sas'-lor-ra'n . 
(German,  Elsass-Lothringen).  The- 
southwest  portion  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, between  the  Rhine  and  Vosges, 
Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate;, 
wrested  from  Germany  by  Prance  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies and  won  back  by  Germany  in 
1870.  Nearly  85  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lorraine  still  speak  German,  and 
the  strong  anti-German  feeling  is  sub- 
siding. The  Emperor  has  especial  jur- 
isdiction, and  there  are  great  garrisons 
at  SLrassburg  and  Metz.  The  land  i& 
in  small  holdings,  Alsace  produces 
white,  and  Lorraine  red,  wine  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  the  greatest  iron- 
producing  region  of  the  Empire,  has- 
coal  and  phosphate  mines,  excellent 
railroads,  high-roads  and  schools.  A 
third  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
iron,  silk,  woolen  and  cotton  industries. 
A  new  constitution  for  Alsace  will  soon 
be  considered  by  the  German  Reich- 
stag.    Area  5,580  sq.  miles.     P.  17,451 

AlUI  (arti  ^*  golden")  Mountains.  A 
mass  of  highlands  and  peaks  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  dividing  Siberia  from  China. 
It  is  a  region  like  Switzerland,  but  ex- 
ceeds it  in  area.  Bielukha  (white 
mountain)  is  14,890  ft.  high.  On  the 
east  are  the  lofty  steppes  of  Mongolia 
(7,000  ft.)  It  is  a  picturesque  and 
beautiful  region,  with  clear  lakes,  vast 
pasturages,  and  forests  of  birch,  pop- 
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lar,  fir  and  laroh.  There  are  few  in- 
habitants except  for  a  large  and  in- 
dustrious Russian  population  in  the 
mining  district,  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  cattle-breeding.  The  mines  have 
produced  silver,  copper,  gold,  and  lead 
nrom  time  immemorial.  The  coal  is 
excellent  and  there  are  fine  quarries  of 
red  and  green  porphyry. 

Altar  (awrtar).  Originally  a  table  or 
elevated  place  upon  which  sacrifices 
were  offered  up,  and  still  symbolically 
the  place  of  sacrifices  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches.  In  English  churches  the 
communion  table  is  spoken  of  as  the 
altar. 

Altitude.  An  astronomical  term,  sig- 
nifying the  angular  elevation  of  a 
heavenly  body  above  the  horizon,  true 
or  apparent — that  is,  as  it  appears  to 
the  eye,  or  as  the  result  of  calcula^on. 
The  observation  may  be  made,  with 
quadrant  or  sextant. 

Arton  (all- ton).  A  city  and  railway 
center  of  western  Illinois,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
Alton  is  the  seat  of  Shurlleff  College. 
A  monument  commemorates  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy,  the  abolitionist,  murdered  here 
in  1837  by  a  pro-slavery  mob.  P. 
17,528. 

Ai'tona.  A  twin  city  of  Hamburg, 
lying  immediately  north  of  it  on  the 
Elbe.  There  are  fine  residence  sec- 
tions, churches,  squares,  avenues, 
monuments  and  schools,  an  important 
library  and  museum  of  natural  history. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Denmark, 
which  fostered  it  as  a  rival  of  Ham- 
burg. It  has  an  excellent  port,  much 
shipping,  and  manufactures  tobacco, 
machinery,  woolens,  chemicals  and 
soaps.  The  poet  Klopstock  was  buried 
here.    P.  168,301. 

Altoo'na.  A  city  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  which  here  crosses  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  1,182  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
railroad  has  its  immense  locomotive, 
car  and  repair  shops  here,  and  has 
founded  a  rree  Railway  High  School 
with  drawing  room,  carpenter  shop, 
foundry,  laboratories  and  machine  de- 
partments.   P.    52,127. 

AfVorft  or  AlVdorf.  The  capital  of 
the  canton  and  northern  Switzerland  on 
the  River  Reuss  and  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
Its  market  place  has  a  statue  of  Wil- 
liam Tell  on  the  reputed  spot  of  his 
shooting  the  apple  from  the  head  of 
his  son.  There  is  a  theatre  where  the 
natives  enact  Schiller's  drama  of  •*  Wil- 
liam Tell"  every  summer. 

Ai'um.  A  compound  salt  used  In 
various  industrial  processes,  especially 
dyeing,  its  constituents  being  sulphuric 
acid,  alumina,  an  alkali,  and  water.  The 
nature  of  the  alkali  introduced  gives  it 


its  distinctive  character,  so  that  there 
are  potash  alum,  soda  alum,  and  am- 
monia alum. 

Alum'lnla.  The  oxide  of  aluminium, 
and  is  used  as  a  basis  for  fine  pottery. 

Alumln'lum.  A  constituent  of  alum 
which  forms  a  white  metal  of  a  very 
pliant  nature,  admitting  of  its  being 
utilized  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  It 
resists  the  action  of  the  air,  is  imper- 
vious to  nitric  acid,  and  conducts  neat 
and  electricity  as  well  as  silver.  It  al- 
loys with  most  metals.  It  is  the  light- 
est of  commercial  metals,  non-magnetio, 
and  uncorrodable.  As  copper  Is  3^ 
times  heavier.  Aluminium  is  not  much 
dearer,  and  is  largely  taking  the  place 
of  copper  and  brass  for  boihng  pans  ol 
confectionery,  bed-plates,  ship-fittings, 
motor-boats,  atrial  navigation  and  elec- 
tric wire.  It  is  produced  by  electrolysis 
from  kaolin,  bauxite  and  cryolite. 

Alva.  Duke  of.    See  Alba,  Duke  of. 

Amargam  (Greek,  hama-malagma, 
kneading  together).  An  alloy  of  mer- 
cury with  other  metals.  In  mining, 
mercury  attracts  gold  or  silver  dust 
from  powdered  quartz  ore,  and  is  then 
removed  by  distillation,  leaving  the 
pure  metals.  Copper  amalgam  Is  the 
plastic  substance  used  to  fill  teeth, 
tin  amalgam  is  the  substance  for  sil- 
vering mirrors;  zinc  amalgam  is  used 
to  coat  the  rubbers  of  electric  ma- 
chines. 

Am'aranta'oMB  or  Amaranth.  A  fam- 
ily (Greek,  *'  unwithering  **),  which  in- 
cludes the  globe  Amaranth  or  Immor- 
telle, Cockscomb.  Lovelies  -  bleeding, 
and  Princess  feather. 

Amaryi'llda'OMB.  A  family  of  plants 
resembling  the  Liliaceae:  includes  the 
Amaryllis,  Narcissus,  Blood-flower, 
Galanthus.  Agave,  Sisal  and  Hemp. 

AmatI  (&-m&-te).  A  family  of  vio- 
lin makers  of  Cremona  for  three  long 
generations  (1520-1684).  Stradivari 
ficola  (1596-1684)  is  held  to  repre- 
sent perfection. 

Amauro'sis  (Greek,  weakening).  A 
decay  of  the  optic  nerve  ending  in  to- 
tal blindness.  When  less  serious  in  its 
results  it  is  syled  Amblyopia  (dullness) . 

Am'azon.  The  greatest  river  of  the 
world.  Rising  in  the  Andes,  dose  to 
the  Pacific,  and  fed  by  the  tropieed 
rains  of  equatorial  Brazil,  it  pours  into 
the  Atlantic  by  immense  estuaries.  It 
is  navigable  for  2.200  miles,  the  tides 
rising  400  miles  from  the  mouth.  Its 
dense  forests  supply  the  earth  vriVb 
rubber,  dye-woods,  etc. 

Am'azons  ('*  breastless  **).  A  Greek 
mythological  race  of  warrior  women, — 
whose  legend  is  explained  rationisti- 
cally.  They  typified  the  "  breastless  " 
crescent  of  the  waning  old  moon,  were 
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armed  with  orescent  shields  and  axes, 
ftnd  led  their  hosts  of  stars  against  the 
solar  heroes  of  the  sunrise.  Their 
chief,  Hippolyta,  was  conquered  by 
Theseus;  Penthesilea  by  Achilles. — 
Such  is  the  Lunar  Myth. 

Ambat'Mdop.  The  highest  diplo- 
matic rank;  an  official  commissioned  to 
reside  at  a  foreign  court  and  treat  of 
affairs  of  State.  An  ambassador  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  his  sovereign  per- 
sonally, and  as  such  has  special  priv- 
ileges. Until  1893  the  highest  per- 
manent rank  in  the  United  States  dip- 
lomatic service  was  that  of  Envoy  and 
Minister.  Then,  to  put  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Republic  on  a  footing  with 
those  of  other  nations,  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador was  created.  A  movement  to 
provide  homes  abroad,  for  these  offi- 
cials, befitting  their  dignity,  was 
(1910)  initiated  by  the  American  Em- 
bassy Association  of  New  York  City, 
for  the  reason  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions only  men  of  great  wealth  could 
accept  these  appointments. 

Aln'b4^.  A  brittle  resinous  substance 
of  vegetable  origin,  obtained  mostly 
from  the  Baltic  coasts,  and  used  for 
oniaments,  pipe  mouthpieces,  etc.  It 
sometimes  contains  insects,  caught  and 
preserved  in  the  gums  of  the  fossil 
forests  which  were  its  origin.  The 
ancients  prized  it  highly  and  called  it 
electron ;  so  that  electricity  was  named 
from  the  electric  excitability  of  amber. 
See  Electricity. 

Am'baporla.  A  variegated  inflam- 
mable substance  produced  by  disease 
in  the  intestines  of  the  cachelot  or 
spermaceti  whale,  and  generally  found 
floating  on  the  sea.  It  is  a  valuable 
basis  for  perfumes  giving  lasting 
power  to  the  odor.  As  much  as  $200 
per  lb.  has  been  paid  for  it,  and  often 
$500,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
finds.    Like  musk  it  is  rarely  found. 

hmbr&lM  (Greek,  ''immortality"). 
The  food  of  gods,  which  gave  immor- 
tality to  its  consumers.  Venus  healed 
iEneas's  wounds  with  it. 

Am'bPOM,  Saint  (340-97).  One  of 
the  most  eminent  saints  and  doctors 
of  the  Church.  A  layman,  the  be- 
loved governor  of  Milan,  he  was 
elected  its  bishop  by  the  acclamation 
of  the  people.  lie  resisted  Arians  and 
the  pagan  party,  defying  the  Emperor 
Vaientinian,  who  was  an  Arian,  and  re- 
buking Theodosius  for  the  massacre 
of  Tliessaloniea.  He  was  a  learned  com- 
mentator and  noble  hymn  writer.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  composed  the  fa- 
mous "  Te  Deum  Laudamus.** 

Afii^rlo*.  The  second  of  the  land 
masses  of  the  world,  with  great  pro- 
portional fertile  areas.    It  is  8,700  miles 


long  from  north  to  south  and  about 
3,000  miles  wide  in  the  parallels  of 
Canada  and  Brazil.  It  consists  of  two 
enormous  triangles  of  North  and  South 
America  connected  by  the  great  back- 
bone of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rising 
to  18,000  ft.  in  Alaska  and  14,500  fl. 
in  the  United  States  continued  in  the 
great  table-lands  and  volcanic  peaks  of 
Mexico  (18,000  ft.),  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  narrow  strip  of  Central  America, 
and  surging  again  to  23.000  ft.  in  the 
Andes.  In  South  America  the  Andes  cm- 
proach  within  100  miles  of  the  Pacific. 
In  North  America  the  Rockies  are 
separated  from  it  by  the  coast  range 
of  California,  which  is  of  almost  equal 
height,  but  plunges  in  the  sea  north 
of  Vancouver,  to  appear  in  the  great 
coast  chain  of  the  islands.  North 
America  has  a  second  axis  in  the  Ap- 
palachian range  of  the  East,  rising  to 
6,000  ft.  in  New  Hampshire  and  North 
Carolina.  The  immense  alluvial  basin 
of  the  Mississippi  is  redeemed  from 
the  aridity  of  Central  Asia  by  the  winds 
and  moisture  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
while  the  trade-winds  of  South  Amer- 
ica carry  their  water  stores  unimpeded 
across  the  vast  forests  of  Brazil  to 
precipitate  them  upon  the  wall  of  the 
Andes.  All  South  America  lies  far  to 
the  east  of  North  America,  correspond- 
ing to  the  eastward  trend  of  Africa  and 
its  early  subsidence  beneath  the  ocean. 
The  most  ancient  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica, is  the  elevation  of  which  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  are  the  hol- 
lows, and  the  eastern  part  of  South 
America,  is  also  of  untold  smtiquity. 
The  western  mountains  are  due  to 
volcanic  action  and  the  contraction  of 
earth's  crust.  During  the  glacial  pe- 
riod, ending  30,000  years  ago,  the 
freat  Laurentian  ice  cap  plowed  North 
merica,  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  ex- 
cavating its  harbors,  chiseling  its  face, 
hewing  out  Niagara,  and  deflecting  Iho 
Great  Lakes  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  America 
seem  to  be  largely  the  result  of  auto- 
chthonous evolution,  though  certain 
types  crossed  Bering^s  Strait  from  Si- 
beria. The  human  races,  excepting 
the  Eskimo,  approximate  the  Mon- 
golian and  Malay  type  in  hair  and 
color,  but  the  whole  apecies,  from 
Alaska  to  Patagonia  has  hawk-noses, 
and  agglutinative  languages.  In  North 
America,  the  great  Algonquin  stock 
covered  the  area  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  plains.  Elsewhere  the  tongues 
seem  incapable  of  comparison,  and  vary 
within  narrow  ranges.  The  scanty 
Eskimo  language,  however,  sweeps  al- 
most   unchanged    from    Greenland    to 
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Alaska.  Nature  has  impelled  all  the 
tribes  by  steady  advance  toward  the 
:SUD  and  tropics.  The  scanty  races 
•of  the  North,  penned  by  winter  and 
fierce  forests,  were  without  metal  or 
domestic  animals,  and  the  hunting  rival- 
ries, which  compel  ^ame-living  tribes 
to  intense  activity  m  th»  protection 
•of  preserves,  gave  them  abihty  in  war 
«lone.  The  tribes  of  the  Gulf  States 
relied  upon  their  maize  fields,  had  a 
comparatively  dense  population,  and 
•constructed  great  earth-works,  pos- 
sible only  to  a  race  which  had  a  rest 
in  the  quest  of  food.     In  Mexico,  the 

greatest  possibilities  of  survival  pro- 
uced  large  populations,  well-built 
•cities,  sculpture,  art,  fine  stone  archi- 
tecture, a  well  established  government, 
and  manufactures  of  metal  and  wool, 
in  which  they  were  even  exceeded  by 
the  people  of  the  temperate  high 
plains  of  Peru,  who  evolved  the  most 
elaborate  system  of  socialism  the 
world  has  known,  with  fortresses, 
temples,  high-roads,  bridges,  postal 
-communication,  and  a  well  adminis- 
tered empire. 

Opened  to  the  Old  World  by  the 
genius  \)f  Columbus  in  1492,  the  name 
America  was  given  from  the  explorer 
and  geographer  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
and  first  used  in  a  map  of  1507.  Bred 
in  desperate  valor  by  the  old  Moor- 
ish wars,  the  Spanish  conquerors  of 
the  South  precipitated  themselves 
upon  the  rich,  effeminate  peoples. 
and  enjoyed  a  brief  Golden  Age  of 
victory  and  treasure  which  resulted 
in  a  mingled  race,  incapacity  for  self- 
government  and  the  feebleness  from 
which  Mexico,  Brazil  and  the  Ar- 
gentine are  beginning  to  rally,  while 
the  flood  of  treasure  made  the  Spanish 
kings  independent  of  their  G6rtes,  de- 
rstroyed  parliamentary  government,  and 
was  the  fatal  curse  of  the  race.  The 
«low  and  painful  advance  of  English 
•colonies  in  North  America,  stained  and 
enfeebled  though  it  was  by  negro  slav- 
ery, laid  the  foundations  of  the  great 
Republic  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  United 
States  with  about  one-seventeenth  of 
the  population  of  the  world  has  a  quar- 
ter of  its  wealth  and  a  third  of  its 
railways.  The  vast  unoccupied  areas 
of  Sf'Uth  America,  seem  destined  to  be 
the  theater  of  the  next  great  advance 
of  mankind.  Argentina  and  Chile,  at 
least,  with  their  temperate  climate, 
are  taking  rank  beside  the  lesser  pow- 
ers; and  as  their  wealth  and  popula- 
tion increase,  they  will  in  a  few  decades 
draw  near  the  first. 

America  Cup.     A  prize  trophy  first 
offered   in    1851   by  the  Royal  Yacht 


Squadron  and  open  to  the  competitioa 
of  the  yachts  of  all  nations.  It  was 
won  in  the  first  year  by  the  "Amer- 
ica *'  a  New  York  yacht,  and  has  re- 
mained on  this  side  of  the  ocean  ever 
since,  despite  twelve  attempts  to  re- 
capture it.  by  Lord  Dunraven,  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  and  others.  The  con- 
ditions of  this  competition  favor  the 
holder  of  the  cup,  as  the  challenger 
must  cross  the  ocean  under  sail  to 
compete  for  the  cup  in  foreign  waters. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  after  failing  four 
times  to  win  the  cup  announced  that 
he  would  try  again.  The  famous  Wat- 
son was  asked  to  design  a  boat  for 
this  purpose,  but  declined  saying  he 
could  not  build  the  **  freak  "  required. 

Ameplo«y  Boy  SoouU  of.  See  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

America,  Dieoovery  of.  Pre-Colum- 
bian discoveries  of  America  have  been 
variously  and  plausibly  advanced. 
This  honor  is  claimed  for  Arabs,  Bas- 
ques and  Welsh.  It  was  certainly 
reached  by  tlie  Northmen  or  Iceland- 
ers, to  one  of  whom,  Eric  tlt^  Red  or 
Leif  Ericsson  of  the  eleventh  century, 
a  statue  has  been  erected  in  Boston. 
Justin  Winsor  discusses  the  possibil- 
ities and  probabilities  of  such  a  dis- 
covery in  his  work,  **  The  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America."  Again, 
Henry  Vignaud,  formerly  First  Secre- 
tary at  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris, 
who  has  made  a  deep  study  of  the 
subject,  advances  the  claim  of  Alonzo 
Sanchez,  who  in  a  voyage  was  blown 
westward,  and  was  carried  to  the 
islands  now  known  as  the  Antilles. 
Returning  after  a  ^disastrous  voyage, 
according  to  Vignaud,  Sanchez  died  in 
the  house  of  Columbus,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  details  of  his  discovery. 

American  Indiana.  The  red  (and  so- 
called  aboriginal)  race  of  America,  dif- 
fering according  to  habitat.  The  forest 
Indians  of  the  North,  and  East,  haunted 
the  river  valleys,  living  almost  entirely 
on  fish  and  venison,  for  which  they  re- 
quired great  preserves,  and  waged  re- 
lentless war  on  their  enemies.  They 
were  ^reat  only  in  council  and  war,  and 
lived  in  bark  huts  and  skin  wigrwams, 
laying  all  the  heavier  work  of  fishing 
and  planting  on  the  women.  They  had 
corn,  squashes  and  beans,  but  could 
cultivate  only  river  meadows  stripped 
of  trees  by  fioods.  They  were  wide 
traders  in  wampum  of  sea-shells,  the 
mica  ornaments  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  nugget  copper  of  Lake  Superior. 
They  had  no  domestic  animals,  and  the 
only  ingenious  implements  were  the 
birch  canoe  and  snow-shoe.  They 
could  suffer  and  inflict  suffering,  but 
not   invent.     The   tribes  of  Ohio   and 
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Ifissouri  were  more  advanced,  had 
large  agiioultural  populations,  and 
eonstruoted  vast  earth  mounds  by 
eombined  labor.  The  southern  tribes, 
Gfaerokees,  Ghickasaws,  Greeks,  Ala- 
bamlans  and  Natchez,  freed  by  climate 
from  the  terrible  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, were  the  most  advanced  and 
Dvmerous,  and  are  the  chief  occupants 
of  Indian  Territory,  with  Apaches  and 
Gomanches  from  the  sunny  plains  of 
Texas.  The  tribes  of  the  prairie 
States,  from  Illinois  to  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  etc., 
haunted  by  climate  but  not  by  forest, 
had  a  comparatively  comfortable  exist- 
ence. After  securing  horses  from 
Spanish  stock  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
their  whole  manner  of  life  changed, 
•nd  the  endless  herds  of  buffalo,  fat- 
tened hi  natiire*s  crib,  supplied  their 
larder.  The  Pacific  plains  had  a  mild, 
moist  climate,  and  the  swarming 
shoals  of  salmon  cast  themselves  ^ip 
the  river  in  summer,  to  be  dried  for 
winter  use.  Everywhere  the  buckskin, 
soft-dressed  with  fat  and  brains,  sup- 
plied the  wardrobe.  The  Pueblo  In- 
dians of  New  Mexico  resembled  the 
advaDced  races  of  Mexico.  They  had 
a  well  regulated  life,  communistic 
government,  cultivated  and  irrigated 
extensive  plains,  and  had  domesticated 
the  mountain  sheep  whose  fleece  they 
wove  in  excellent  ponchos.  Their  pot- 
tery and  flint  implements  w^re  also  su- 
perior and  their  basket-work  excellent. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  red  people 
were  the  Iroquois  whose  subdivlslve 
and  tribal  arrangements  showed  a  high 
order  of  capacity  for  civilized  organ- 
isation. Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  in  his 
book  **  The  League  of  the  Iroquois  ** 
(1851)  showed  that  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Mexican  Aztecs  were  essentially 
one  people,  altering  the  authority  and 
theories  of  Prescott. 

Amaflcan  Literature.  See  English 
and  American  Literature. 

Amerieanlams.  Words  and  phrases 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
or  which  have  acquired  a  special  Amer- 
iean  meaning.  Some  are  Indian,  as 
sachem,  moccasin,  succotash,  wigwam, 
tepee,  hominy,  opossum,  bow-wow, 
skunk,  tobogmi,  tomahawk,  hammock, 
harbecue.  Others  are  French,  as 
voyageur,  habitant,  lev^e,  cravasse, 
eoulee,  cache,  chowder  (chaudi^re), 
hutte,  portage,  shivaree  (charivari). 
Dutch  are  boss,  stoop  (of  house), 
hook  (point  of  land),  kill  (a  stream), 
noodles,  crullers,  cold-slaw,  Santa 
Claus,  slip  (dock),  boodle,  fyke, 
hoople.  scup  (swing).  Hummer,  pret- 
lel,  Kriskrlngle,  nix  Kummeraus  (nichts 
wount  heraus),  firesh  (frech)  are  Ger- 


man. Spanish  gives  placer,  corral,  Cre- 
ole, key  (caja,  island),  lasso,  mustang, 
adobe,  canyon,  stampede,  ffarrote,  pick- 
anniny  (pequefia  nino),  chinch  (bug). 
Jerked  beef  ( charqui ) .  A  large  class  of 
words  arose  from  provmclal  usages,  as 
husking  bee,  house-raising,  backwoods, 
draw  a  bead,  prairie  schooner,  bee 
line,  one-horse,  shanty,  squatter, 
round-up,  diggings,  to  pan  out,  tender- 
foot, trail.  Lynch  law.  Others  are  po- 
litical as  Duncome,  gerrymander,  cau- 
cus, the  stump,  a  campaign,  spread 
eagle,  high  falutin,  carpet-bagger,  ku- 
klux.  dough-face,  stalwart,  mugwump, 
spell-binder,  ffreenbacker,  salt  river, 
roorback,  planK,  platform,  pipe-laying, 
reconstruction,  locofoco,  know-noth- 
ing, filibuster,  fire-eater,  bloody  shirt, 
blocks  of  five,  and  a  thousand  others. 

AmeKlgo  Veapuoci  (Ves-poot'-che) 
(1452-1512).  An  Italian  navigator 
who,  first  in  the  service  of  Spain  and 
afterwards  of  Portugal,  made  import- 
ant voyages  of  discovery.  In  1499  he 
reached  America  and  explored  the  coast 
line  for  some  hundreds  of  leagues 
returning  to  Spain,  the  same  year. 
It  was  unknown  to  him  that  Columbus 
had  landed  in  America  the  year  before, 
that  discovery  being  kept  a  state  se- 
cret, so  that  Vespucci's  narrative  was 
the  first  information  publicly  given  of 
the  discovery  of  the  continent — and  on 
the  strength  of  this,  and  his  subse- 
quent claim  to  having  sighted  the  New 
world  during  an  earlier  voyage,  his 
name  was  given  to  it. 

Am'ethyst  (Greek,  atmethyses.  not 
intoxicating,  because  by  the  ancients 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  charm  against 
drunkenness).  A  variety  of  quartz 
of  violet-blue  or  purple  color,  occur- 
ring in  crystals  and  green-stone  rocks„ 
and  fairly  abundant  in  Brazil.  It  wa» 
known  to  the  Egyptians. 

Amiel  (&-me-er),  Henri  Fre'dirle 
(1821-1881).  An  essayist  born  in 
Switzerland.  Though  he  wrote  poems, 
he  is  known  almost  entirely  rrora  a 
mass  of  manuscripts,  numbering  some 
700  pages,  and  edited  after  death  by 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  who  wrote  a 
criticism  of  them.  Amiel  was  a  sensi- 
tive, pure-minded  soul,  struggling 
against  materialism,  and  he  writes  with 
strength  and  a  touch  of  epigram.  He 
never  Intended  his  •*  Journal  Intime  '• 
or  "  Private  Diary "  to  be  published, 
— a  fact  which  gives  it  a  fascinating 
freedom. 

Amiena  (am-l-ang*).  A  city  81  miles 
north  of  Paris.  Us  thirteenth  century 
cathedral  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
Gothic  structure  in  the  world.  Amiens 
produces  velvet,  wool,  hosiery  and  ma-- 
chinery.     The  Peace  of  Amiens  be«- 
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tween  Napoleon  and  Great  Britain  was 
signed  here  in  1802  but  was  soon 
broken.    Bee  Napoleon. 

Am'mon.  A  name  assumed  for  Ju- 
piter in  Libya,  where  he  appeared  as 
a  ram  to  Hercules  and  revealed  a  foun- 
tain»  nine  days'  Journey  from  xVlexati- 
dria.  Here  a  temple  was  erected  which 
had  a  famous  oracle.  Alexander  the 
Great  visited  the  shrine,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  son  of  the  god. 

Ammo^nia,  a  colorless  gaseous  com- 
pound comprising  three  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen to  one  of  nitrogen.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  various  sources,  but  for- 
merly was  made  by  heating  the  horns 
and  hoofs  of  deer,  acquiring  the  name 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  It  is  now  pro- 
cured by  treating  ammonium  chloride 
with  slaked  lime  or  alkali,  or  by  coal 
decomposition  in  the  course  of  gas 
making.  Ammonia  is  strongly  alkaline, 
and  becomes  a  liquid  at  39  "^  F.  It 
absorbs  much  heat  in  vaporizing,  and 
is  used  in  plants  for  manufacturing 
lee,  for  cold  storage,  an4  in  breweries. 
Aqua  Ammonia,  or  hartshorn,  is  a 
powerful  astringent  for  household  use, 
and  is  an  antidote  for  the  acid  venom 
of  insects  and  snakes.  Its  effects  are 
neutralized  by  vinegar  or  lemon  Juice 
and  olive  oil.  It  is  used  in  dyeing.  The 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  fertilizer; 
the  chloride  is  used  in  electric  batter- 
ies: the  carbonate  in  scouring  wool,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  baking  powders. 

Am'monlUt.  A  Semitic  people  east 
of  the  Jordan;  adversaries  of  the  He- 
brews from  the  time  of  Joshua  to 
that  of  the  Maccabees. 

A'moa.  A  Hebrew  prophet  of  the 
eighth  century  B.  G.;  a  strong  national- 
ist, reformer  and  socialist. 

Amoy.  A  Chinese  treaty  port  and 
center  of  tea  business,  lat  24  ^  28^  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  with  Japan,  and 
the  people  emigrate  largely  to  Singa- 
pore. There  are  ffranite  docks,  an  En- 
flish  colony,  and  Christian  missions. 
t^  115  000. 

Amp'tkre  *  (ang-par).  The  unit  of 
measure  of  electric  currents,  beinff  the 
force  of  one  volt  passing  through  an 
ohm  of  resistance.  It  is  the  force  of 
a  continuous  current  which  deposits 
0.001,118  grams  of  silver  a  second 
from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
of  an  alternating  current  which  pro- 
duces in  a  wire  the  same  amount  of 
heat  a  second  as  such  as  continuous 
current. 

Ampire  (ang-par').  Andf4  Marie 
(1775-1836).  A  French  physicist  of 
Lyons,  professor  in  the  Paris  Poly- 
technic, 1809,  and  in  the  College  de 
France  1824.  He  carried  out  Oersted's 
discovery  of  the  effect  of  a  voltaic  cur- 


rent on  the  magnetic  needle;  invented 
the  astatic  needle  which  led  to  the 
galvanometer;  and  showed  that  cur- 
rents in  the  same  direction  on  parallel 
conductors  attract  each  other,  but  re- 
pel if  opposite. 

Amphlb'la.  A  class  of  vertebrate 
animals  possessing  structural  peculiar- 
ities common  to  both  reptiles  and  fish, 
enabling  them  to  live  either  in  water 
or  on  land.  The  most  familiar  ex- 
amples of  the  class  are  frogs,  newts, 
and  toads. 

Amphl'on.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
god  of  the  morning  star,  son  of  Zeus 
and  Antiope.  A  second  Orpheus,  na- 
ture obeyed  his  lyre,  and  he  built  the 
walls  of  Thebes  by  its  notes,  and 
moved  its  stpnes. 

Amphithe'otra  (Greek,  double  or  cir- 
cular theatre).  A  term  first  used  by 
the  Romans  to  denote  the  buildings  set 
apart  for  gladiatorial  and  wild  beast 
exhibitions.  The  Colosseum,  in  Rome, 
which  held  nearly  90,000  persons,  cov- 
ered an  area  of  about  five  acres.  The 
ruins  of  this  gigantic  structure  form 
one  of  the  finest  relics  of  ancient  Rome. 
There  were  numerous  other  amphi- 
theatres in  different  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  including  two  or  three  in 
Britain,  and  the  term  is  still  frequently 
applied  to  roomy  buildings  where  ex- 
hibitions are  given. 

AmphKrlU  (Greek,  am-fi-tri'te 
rounding  circle,  horizon).  The  wife 
of  Poseidon  and  queen  of  the  sea.  She 
led  a  train  of  Tritons  and  Nereids. 

Am'tterdam  (dam  of  River  Amstel). 
The    chief    city    of    the    Netherlands, 
built  on  ninety  islands  with  a  labyrinth 
of  canals.     It  is  connected  with  the 
North  Sea  by  a  direct  ship-canal,  and 
has  a  fine  harbor  on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
The  city  is  built  on  piles,  and  the  rich 
plain  which  surrounds  it  can  be  flooded 
to   make   it   impregnable,   but   it   was 
taken  by  the  French  under  Pichegru  in 
1794  during  a  severe  frost.   It  suffered 
severely   in   wars   with    England    and 
France,  but  as  the  seat  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Co.,  it  has  acquired  great 
wealth.     It  has  numerous  cocoa  and 
chocolate  factories  and  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  publishing  houses  and 
diamond  cutting,  fully  40  per  cent  of 
its  exportation  of  diamonds  coming  to 
the  United  States.    Here  is  a  magnifi- 
cent  palace,   the    finest   collection    of 
Dutch  paintings  in  the  world,  and  a 
noted  university.    P.  575,000. 

Am'utot  (Arab  hamalat,  suspended). 
A  Jewel  or  other  charm,  worn  as  a 
magical  protection.  Condemned  by  the 
Church  in  A.  D.  721. 

Amur  or  Amoor  fa-moor').  A  river 
1,500  miles  long  which  separates  SI- 
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beria  from  Manchuria.  There  is  a  large 
steamer  trade,  but  the  mouth  is  choked 
i)y  sandbanlts 

Am'vl.  The  nanie  applied  to  eight 
alcohols,  two  of  which  form  fusel  oil. 
In  combination  with  acetic  acids  they 
form  esters  or  compound  ethers,  the 
base  of  chemical  flavors  for  fruits  and 
confectionery.  Amyl  nitrate  gives  re- 
lief in  angina  pectoris,  lockjaw  and 
epilepsy,  and  in  strychnine  poisoning. 
Amylene  hydrate  is  hypnotic. 

Anacon'M.  A  great  water-snake  of 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  sometimes 
30  ft.  long,  living  on  tapirs  and  deer. 
It  is  browrn,  with  black  and  white 
spots,  is  viviparous  and  dangerous  for 
its  crushing  power,  though  not  poison- 
ous. 

Anao'reon  (561-476).    A  Greek  lyric 

8oet  bom  at  Teos  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
tie  guest  of  Polycrates,  ruler  of  Sa- 
mos,  and  of  Hipparchus  of  Athens.  The 
ancients  had  five  books  of  his  grace- 
ful poems  only  two  poems  out  of  all 
now  remaining  to  us,  besides  some  frag- 
ments edited  by  Bergk  (last  ed.  1900). 
He  sang  of  love  and  wine,. and  roses. 

Anacreon'tlcs.  Poems  of  pleasure 
like  those  of  Anacreon. 

An'stthet'lo  (Greek,  without  sen- 
sation). A  remedy  to  relieve  pain, 
especially  during  surgical  operations. 
The  Romans  used  mandragora,  the 
Chinese  and  Hindus  opium  and  hemp. 
In  1800  Sir  Humphry  Davy  showed 
the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  Fara- 
day, in  1818,  understood  the  influence 
of  sulphuric  ether.  Nitrous  oxide  was 
first  used  practically  in  dentistry  by 
Horace  Wells  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1844 ;  and  ether  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Mor- 
ton of  Boston  in  1846,  who  employed 
it  successfully  in  dentistry  and  sur- 

Sery.  Sir  James  Simpson  of  Edin- 
ur^  used  ether  and  chloroform  in 
1847.  Local  anethesia  is  produced 
by  freezing  the  part  of  the  body  with 
ice  or  sprayed  ether,  or  by  carbolic 
acid.  Injected  solution  of  cocaine  de- 
stroys sensation  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; in  the  spinal  canal  it  deadens 
all  the  body  beneath  the  injection.  In 
1910  Dr.  Jonnesco  of  Bucharest  suc- 
cessfully used  stovaine  and  strychnine 
for  cocaine.    See  Stovaine. 

An'aoram  (Greek,  reversed  letter). 
Words  or  sentences  formed  by  chang- 
ing the  order  of  the  letters,  as  **  Moon- 
starers "  from  astronomers,  or  *'  Flit 
on,  charming  angel  '*  from  Florence 
Nightingale. 

Anal'ogy  (Greek,  according  to  pro- 
portion; reasonable).  Analogy  collects 
similar  qualities  in  different  phenomena 
or  courses  of  existence  and  infers  a 
Sreater  essential  similarity  and  corres- 


pondence in  them  and  in  their  unknown 
attributes  than  at  first  appears.  It  is 
the  basis  of  classification,  modem 
science,  psychological  and  philologrical 
study.  Bacon  used  it  largely  in  his 
"Novum  Organum,*'  and  in  1736 
Bishop  Butler  in  his  '*  Analogy  of 
Reason  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature  "  showed  the  evidence  for 
belief  in  a  benevolent  Creator  as  up- 
holder of  an  imperfect  and  suffering 
creation.  All  legal,  medical  and  liter- 
ary argument  rests  largely  on  analogy; 
and  it  plays  a  notable  part  in  linguistics. 

Anarysis  (Greek,  a  resolution  into 
parts).  It  is  not  a  breaking  up  or  de- 
struction, but  a  careful  distinction  and 
definition  of  thoughts,  words  argu- 
ments or  substances,  to  ascertain  their 
true  value.  It  is  succeeded  by  Syn- 
thesis, which  re-assembles  and  de- 
duces from  the  ascertained  and  defined 
elements.  It  gives  its  name  to  Aris- 
totle's "  Analytica."  or  treatise  on  logic, 
in  which  he  defines  every  form  of 
demonstration  and  proceeds  to  show 
how  they  may  be  united  in  a  syllogism. 
Logical  analysis,  as  applied  by  Kant, 
defines  questions  and  prepares  for  an 
advance  in  knowledge.  Ren^  Descar- 
tes (1596-1650)  invented  Analytical 
Geometry,  which  combines  Geometry 
with  Algebra,  and  is  the  basis  of  higher 
mathematics.  In  Chemistry,  Analysis 
is  Qualitative,  and  determines  the  ele- 
ments of  a  compound;  or  (Quantitative, 
and  proves  their  amount  and  propor- 
tion. Qualitative  Analysis  may  be  con- 
ducted by  the  blow-pipe,  by  a  study 
of  reactions,  by  chemical  solution  and 
various  treatments  of  the  solution,  by 
electrolysis,  and  by  the  spectroscope. 
Quantitative  Analysis  may  be  gravi- 
metric, and  conducted  by  the  balance; 
or  volumetric,  to  ascertain  the  volume, 
as  in  the  case  of  gases,  which  may  be 
treated  with  absorbents,  and  confined 
over  mercury.  Public  Analysts  are  ap- 
pointed to  analyze  food  and  drugs,  and 
to  detect  adulterations. 

An'archist  (Greek,  without  rule). 
One  who  claims  that  governments  and 
governors,  as  at  present  constituted, 
are  an  evil,  and  demanding  free  action 
for  each  individual.  Proudhon  of 
Paris,  in  1840,  first  used  the  word;  in 
a  revolt  against  the  exaggerated  value 
given  by  law  to  property,  instead  of 
to  the  individual,  and  sought  a  remedy 
in  the  abolition  of  interest  on  money. 
Such  questions  have  been  urged  by 
most  socialists  in  various  forms,  but 
the  word  Anarchist  is  usually  applied 
to  one  who  revolts  absolutely  against 
government,  and  makes  war  upon  or- 
jB^anized  society  by  argument  or  by 
iforce,  and  largely  by  political  assas- 
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sination.  The  Jacobins  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  practical  anarchists, 
destroying  without  power  to  recon- 
struct. In  1886,  at  the  Chicago  Hay- 
market,  7  policemen  were  killed  and 
60  injured  by  a  bomb.  The  death 
of  President  McKinley  in  1901  was 
due  to  the  frenzy  of  an  anarchist  urged 
on  by  other  anarchists  such  as  the  no- 
torious Emma  Goldman.  The  corona- 
tion of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  in 
1902  was  nearly  turned  into  a  tragedy 
by  anarchists,  and  an  outbreak  of 
them  took  place  soon  after,  at  Barce- 
lona, in  Northern  Spain,  threatening 
the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty;  but  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  severest  mili- 
tary measures.  Of  the  two  schools  of 
anarchism,  Michael  Bakunin,  the  Rus- 
sian is  an  exponent  of  the  violent  or 
**  practical "  type ;  and  Karl  Marx,  the 
nulder  and  theoretical.  See  Assassina- 
tion; Bakunin;  Marx. 

A'nat.    See  Duck. 

Anath'ema  (Greek,  dedication).  The 
offering  of  an  object  or  individual  to 
the  gods  for  sacrifice,  or  for  curse  and 
destruction.  It  was  employed  in  the 
latter  sense  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators of  the  Old  Testament,  and  be- 
came the  ecclesiastical  expression  for 
censure  and  excommunication. 

AnaVlds  (Latin,  anas,  duck).  A 
family  of  swlmmmg  birds  such  as 
ducks,  swans  and  geese  (q.  v.). 

Anat'omy  (Greek,  cutting).  The  dis- 
section and  study  of  organized  bodies, 
animal  and  vegetable.  Egyptians  and 
Hindus  knew  something  of  the  human 
body,  but  the  founder  of  the  science 
was  Aristotle.  His  royal  pupil,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  allowed  him  a  sum  of 
800  talents  ($900,000)  and  an  army 
of  assistants  for  his  studies.  After 
the  Dark  Ages,  the  science  was  revived 
by  Vesalius,  the  surgeon  of  Charles 
v.,  followed  by  the  Englishman  Harvey 
(1578-1657),  who  proved  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  (1619) ;  the  German 
Von  Haller  (1708-1777);  and  the 
Frenchman  Cuvier  (1769-1832)  who 
originated  the  science  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  founded  a  system  of  zoo- 
logical classification,  and  made  possible 
the  study  of  modern  geology  and  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  The  anatomist 
must  proceed  by  personal  investigation, 
and  in  our  day  the  greatest  genius  must 
confine  himself  as  specialist  to  certain 
organs.  The  svpply  of  human  subjects 
is  facilitated  and  guarded  by  law. 

Anaxao'orat  (500-428  B.  C).  An 
Ionic  philosopher,  friend  of  Pericles  at 
Athens,  and  banished  for  his  boldness 
of  thouxht.  He  advanced  from  the  ma- 
terialisuc  monism  of  his  predecessors 
to   a  doctrine   of  infinitesimal  atoms. 


combining  'in  elements  and  sub- 
stances under  the  influence  of  a  su- 
Sreme  mind,  which  xave  rotary  mo- 
on to  the  universe,  driving  ether  and 
heat  aloft,  and  massing  earth  in  the 
center.  Life,  he  taught,  is  an  efflu- 
ence of  the  Mind;  the  sun  an  incan- 
descent rock  *'  as  large  as  the  Pelopon- 
nesus." 

An'oatiop  Warship.  All  nations,  out 
of  natural  affection,  have  believed  in 
some  "  happy  hunting-ground,"  and 
have  buried  food  and  the  arms  of  the 
deceased  with  him.  Prehistoric  arch- 
aeology rests  chiefly  on  this  custom. 
The  transition  followed  to  regular  of- 
ferings at  the  tomb,  and  to  the  hero- 
worship  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ances- 
tor-worship of  serious  and  conserva- 
tive Rome.  The  system  is  the  base  of 
the  profoundest  religious  and  moral 
principles  of  the  Chinese.  Among  the 
Chinese,  when  one  has  done  some 
pious  or  striking  deed,  the  reward  is 
given  to  his  ancestors  and  not  to 
him;  for  to  honor  the  ancestors  is 
thou^t  to  be  the  surest  way  of  show- 
ing gratitude  to  the  descendent. 

Anchrsaa  (Anki'ses).  A  Trojan 
hero.  The  lover  of  Venus,  he  was 
blasted  by  a  thunderbolt.  His  son 
iGneas,  bore  him  from  the  burning 
city  of  Troy,  but  his  life  was  lost. 

An'chor.  An  instrument  for  keeping 
ships  stationary.  Great  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  recent  years, 
stockless  anchors  being  now  chiefly 
used,  consisting  of  a  shank,  a  fast 
fluke,  and  a  loose  one.  Many  anchors 
are  now  made  of  cast  steel. 

Ancho'vy.  A  fish  of  the  sprat  order, 
plentiful  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  caught 
off  the  Devon  and  Cornish  coasts  in 
winter.  They  are  delicacies  when 
cured,  but  the  common  sprat  is  often 
substituted  for  them. 

Andalusia  (anrda-lu-'shah).  The 
beautiful  region  of  southern  Spain,  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea,  with 
the  cities  of  Cadiz.  Malaga,  Seville, 
Cordova  and  Granada.  It  was  called 
the  "  treasury  "  and  **  gold  purse  "  of 
Spain.  Under  the  Arabs  (A.  D.  700- 
1492)  it  was  a  seat  of  civilization  and 
art.  Two  great  painters,  Velasauez  and 
Murillo.  were  Andalusians  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

An'daman  Islands.  A  group  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal;  a  penal  settlement  of 
the  Indian  Government,  accommodating 
over  10,000  convicts.  There  are  like- 
wise about  5,000  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing officers,  ex-convicts,  and  trading 
settlers 

An'dersan,  Hans  Christian  (1805- 
1875).    Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
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J.  Grimm,  the  most  drifted  writer  of 
fairy  tales  that  the  world  has  known. 
His  "  Tales  for  Children,"  "  The  Wild 
Swans,"  **  The  Improvisatore,"  and 
'*  The  Ice-Maiden "  are  the  daintiest 
productions  in  that  class  of  literature; 
and  his  **  Story  of  My  Life  **  is  as  in- 
teresting as  his  fairy  tales.  Born  and 
died  in   Denmark. 

And^rton,  Mary  Antoinette  (1859 — ). 
A  tragic  actress,  bom  at  Sacramento, 
and  applauded  in  America  and  England. 
Retired  and  married  Antonio  Navarro  de 
Viano    (1890).    She  lives  in  Bngland. 

Anderson,  Robert  (1805-1871).  An 
American  soldier  born  in  Kentucky. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  (1825), 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  the 
Mexican  War  and  the  Civil  War,  where 
he  held  Port  Sumter  until  its  surrender 
to  the  forts  of  Charleston.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  artillery  practice. 

Andereonvllle.  A  village  in  Sumter 
County,  Georgia,  since  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  seat  of  a  national  cemetery. 

An'dee.  The  great  mountain  chain 
of  South  America,  4,500  miles  long, 
and  sweeping  within  50  miles  of  the 
Pacific  coast  at  80 "  south  lat.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  of  comparatively 
recent  geological  date.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  sedimentary  rocks,  showing 
its  upheaval  from  the  sea;  with  masses 
of  gneiss,  trachyte  and  porphyry. 
There  are  sixty  active  volcanoes,  and 
hundreds  of  extinct  craters.  In  Chim- 
borazo,  Aconcagua  and  at  least  thirteen 
other  peaks,  the  Andes  rise  from  20,000 
to  22,000  ft.  In  Colombia,  at  the 
north,  there  are  three  parallel  ranges 
which  unite  at  the  equaior,  and  spread 
oat  again;  at  20*"  south  the  system 
is  500  miles  broad.  After  30 "  south  the 
coast  range  sinks  in  a  chain  of  coast 
islands.  Where  trade  and  equatorial 
winds  prevail  the  Brazilian  flank  is 
flooded,  the  western  rainless,  while  the 
Chilian  flank  has  rains,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine side  is  dry.  The  passes  are 
nigh  and  difficult.  Peruvian  railroads 
ellmb  15.000  ft.  The  Andes  are  the 
home  of  the  cinchona  or  quinine,  and 
the  potato.  The  mines,  especially 
those  of  PotosI,  have  been  the  world*8 
great  supply  of  silver  and  gold.  The 
new  railway,  across  the  Andes  from 
La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  to  Aricas.  in  Chili,  is 
about  33  miles  long,  one-third  passing 
through  the  difficult  passes;  the  high- 
est point  13,000  ft.  above  sea  level  be- 
taig  the  highest  point  reached  by  a  rail- 
road in  the  world.  It  will  be  completed 
at  a  cost  of  915,000.000. 

An'dr*  ( ftn'dra ) ,  Major  John  (1751- 
1780).  An  English  offlrer  who,  while 
engaged  on  the  British  side  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  was 


arrested  as  a  spy  by  the  Continentals^ 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  executed. 
Washington  himself  declared  Andr6 
to  be  more  unfortunate  than  oriminaL 
an  accomplished  man  and  a  gallant 
ofBcer.  In  1824  Andr^*s  remains  were 
brought  from  America  and  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Andro'a  (an-dra'ya)  dol  Sarto  (I486- 
1531).  This  celebrated  son  of  a  Flor- 
entine tailor  was  one  of  the  great 
Italian  artists  of  his  time,  known  as 
*'  the  .faultless  painter."  Most  of  the 
famous  galleries  of  the  world  contain 
examples  of  his  magnificent  fresco  and 
other  painting,  mainly  dealing  with 
religious  subjects. 

An'drow.  8t.  One  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  the  first  of  Christ's  disciples 
and  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  He 
is  said  to  have  spent  a  part  of  his  life 
preaching  the  gospel  in  Greece  and 
Scythia.  He  was  martyred  in  Achaia» 
crucified  upon  a  cross  shaped  like  an 
X.  after  which  the  St.  Andrew's  cross 
is  figured. —  St.  Andrew's  day  is  Nov. 
30th. — KnighU  of  8t.  Andrew,  a 
Russian  order  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great.  The  Scotch  order  of  St.  An- 
drew is  generally  known  as  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle.  It  was  founded  by 
James  II.    See  Orders. 

Androm'aoho  (an-drom'a-ke).  Wife 
of  Hector  of  Troy,  the  noblest  and  ten- 
derest  of  Homer's  heroines. 

Androm'oda.  A  mythical  heroine. 
Neptune  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage 
her  father's  kingdom,  and  she  was 
chained  to  a  rock  as  his  prey  in  atone- 
ment. Perseus  appeared  on  his  wings 
and  petrified  the  monster  with  Me- 
dusa's head,  which  he  displayed  to  her 
in  all  its  blasting  horror. 

Anomome'tar  (Greek,  wind-meas- 
ure.) .  A  windmill  with  curved  metallic 
blades,  whose  revolutions  are  auto- 
matically recorded  to  give  the  winds 
velocity. 

Anem'ono  (an-em'o-ne;  Greek, 
wind-flower).  A  spring  wild  flower  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  with 
six  white  petals,  tinged  with  purple. 
The  poppy  anemone  is  a  brilliant  gar- 
den bulb,  crimson,  blue  or  purple. 

An'orotd  (Greek,  without  liquid). 
The  name  given  to  the  modern  barom- 
eter, which  is  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  the  mercurial  barometer, 
and  consists  of  a  metallic  box,  ex- 
hausted of  air,  having  a  fluted  lid  on 
which  the  atmosphere  presses,  acting 
upon  levers  which  indicate  on  a  dial 
every  atmospheric  movement. 

An'ourism.  A  dilated  artery,  a  tu- 
mor caused  throuirh  weakness  and  dis- 
tension of  an  artery  by  the  enclosed 
blood.     The  most  frequent  seat  of  ao 
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aneurism  is  the  popliteal  artery,  be- 
hind the  knee  joint,  and  by  far  the 
most  dangerous,  the  aorta,  the  main 
artery  coming  from  the  heart. 

Anip«l  (an'ji)  (Greek,  messenger). 
A  divme  messenger,  as  Gabriel,  Mich- 
ael, Raphael.  It  was  the  name  of  an 
English  gold  coin  which  represented 
St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 

Angerioo,  Fra  (1381-1455).  A  fa- 
mous ItaUan  painter  of  religious  sub- 
jects, mostly  in  the  form  of  frescoes,  of 
which  the  best  examples  are  at  Flor- 
ence. 

Ang«ll,  Jam«s  Burrlll.  Author,  edu- 
cator, diplomat,  president  of  University 
•of  Michigan  (1871).  studied  at  various 
American  universities  and  in  Europe: 
edited  the  "  Providence  Journal 
(1860-66).  Minister  to  China,  1880- 
81;  to  Turkey  1897-98;  Regent  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Angrna  Pec'torls.  A  painful  and  dan- 
gerous spasm  of  .the  heart,  with  strug- 
gle for  nreath.  It  is  induced  by  in- 
•algestlon,  exertion,  and  excitement, 
which  must  be  avoided.  It  is  relieved 
by  amyl  nitrite  (q.  v.)  inhale^  or 
swallowed,  and  by  mustard  plasters  6n 
the  chest. 

An'giosparma.  A  CTeat  group  of 
seed-plants,  with  100,000  species,  in- 
cluding the  most  important  plants  of 
the  world.  They  are  divided  into 
Monocotyledons  (palms,  lilies,  orchids, 
4[rasses):  and  Dicotyledons  (trees, 
uowers,  legumens,  heals). 

Ang'lloan  Churchas.  The  Church  of 
of  England,  with  its  affiliated  Churches 
of  Scotland,  Canada,  India,  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 
Tney  nave  more  than  20,000,000  ad- 
herents. 

Anglo-8axona.  The  blended  tribes 
Angles  from  Sohleswig  and  Saxons 
from  Holstein,  who  conquered  England 
in  the  fifth  century.  They  brought  the 
seeds  of  the  English  character,  lan- 
guage, laws  and  customs.  Their  tra- 
ditions are  preserved  in  the  early  poem 
**  Beowulf, •'^  a  remarkable  Anglo-Saxon 
epic  poem,  depicting  the  time  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It  ranks 
with  Homer*s  epics,  though  partly  de- 
.  stroyed  by  fire. 

Ango'la.  A  Portuguese  province  in 
West  Africa.  Portugal  was  the  first 
European  nation  to  settle  and  colonize 
Africa,  doing  so  as  early  as  1494.  An- 
gola or  Lower  Guineal  area  484,370 
square  miles,  p.  4,200,000,  is  held  by 
It.  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  p.  15.120,  is 
the  capital.  The  country  is  in  the 
liands  of  the  Bantus  under  tribal 
ohiefs;  coffee,  rubber,  sugar,  oil  and 
ivory  are  its  exports. 
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Ango'ra  (Greek).    An  inland  oil 

province  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ango'ra  Qoata.  Creatures  ttii 
famous  for  their  fine,  longr  silky 
from  which  the  lustrous  mohair  f^ 
are  manufactured.  They  are  n 
of  Angora,  in  Anatolia.  Asia  A 
They  are  being  successfully  us* 
the  United  States  by  practical  rai 
companies  in  the  west  to  cieai 
right  of  way  which  they  do  by  de^ 
ing  the  underbrush  and  attacking 
roots  of  the  shrubbery. 

AnguatlllldflB.     See  Eel. 

Anhalt.  A  Duchy  in  Germany: 
chief  town,  Dessau;  area  1,020  sq 
p.  316,027. 

Anhy'droua  (Greek).  Not  con 
ing  water  In  any  form,  whether  c 
tallized  or  free. 

An'lllne.  A  well  knov\m  product 
tained  from  coal-tar.  In  some  ol 
reagents  it  yields  brilliant  colors. 
1853,  W.  H.  Perkin  (later  Sir  Willi 
succeeded  in  producing  from  anilii 
dye-stuff  to  vvhich  the  name  of  ms 
was  given.  From  that  time  aniline  c 
came  into  wide  adoption,  and  at 
present  time  aniline  can  be  utilized 
every  shade  of  color  desired.  Anof 
of  the  new  distinctive  coal-tar  d 
was  magenta.  For  the  dyeing  of  f 
rics,  aniline  colors  are  universally  c 
ployed,  for  colored  inks,  tinting  puJ 
colored  soaps,  cosmetics,  and  a  hos( 
other     industrial     purposes.       Anil 

?ioisoning  occurs  among  employees 
aotories,  and  must  be  avoided  by  v< 
tilation  to  remove  color-dust  in  the  i 
Animal'oula.  A  .term  used  to  des 
nate  the  myriads  of  minute  anin 
creatures  which  are  too  small  to 
seen  except  by  the  aid  of  the  mioi 
scope.  These  organisms  exist  in  su 
vast  multitudes  that  a  single  drop 
water  will  reveal  enormous  numbers. 
An'Imal  Haat.  A  heat  arising  ft*o 
the  oxidation,  within  the  physical  ti 
sues,  of  food  consumed.  It  has  bei 
estimated  that  an  adult  man  produce 
in  twenty-four  hours  enough  heat 
boil  five  or  six  pints  of  water.  Tl 
temperature  of  the  blood  is  much  ai 
fected  by  motion  as  well  as  food,  muf 
cular  exercise  being  a  direct  heightenc 
of  bodily  heat.  Mental  work  reduce 
the  heat  slightly.  The  temperature  c 
the  atmosphere  has  little  appreoiabl 
effect  upon  the  body's  heat  when  th 
condition  is  healthy.  It  is  possible  t 
keep  life  together  when  the  interna 
heat  falls  so  low  as  72.2  **  P.,  and  evei 
to  be  saved  from  death  v^th  the  tem- 
perature at  113  •  P.  Cold-blooded  ani- 
mals— ^reptiles,  fishes,  amphibians,  anc 
invertebrate  creatures — have  the  tem- 
perature   of    their    surroundings,  and 
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may  be  frozen  and  be  found  still  alive 
if  thawed  again.  Animal  Heat  in  the 
human  being  diminishes  from  infancy 
to  middle  age,  and  decreases  in  old  age. 
It  is  less  during  sleep,  and  at  the  dead 
of  the  night.  The  temperature  of  the 
individual  is  taken  by  a  thermometer 
ID  the  mouth,  and  varies  from  75''  to 
112  "*;  temperature  below  80  **  and  above 
102  ^  being  dangerous.  A  bird's  tem- 
perature is  110  **.  Men  have  endured  a 
temperature  of  300**  artificial  tem- 
perature and  have  survived  it. 

Animal  Kingdom.  The  whole  of  all 
living  beings,  nut  in  some  of  the  low- 
est organisms  it  is  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate between  what  is  vegetable  and 
what  is  animal.  The  two  main  divisions 
of  the  animal  world  are  the  Vertebrates, 
those  possessing  a  backbone,  and  the 
Invertebrates,  those  which  are  without. 
There  are  five  classes  of  Vertebrates — 
Mammalia,  or  such  as  suckle  their 
young:  Aves,  birds;  Heptiiia,  reptiles; 
Amphibia,  animals  living  on  land  or 
water  at  will;  and  Pisces,  fishes.  The 
Invertebrates  include:  Protozoa,  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  life;  Ccelenter- 
ata,  of  which  the  hydra  and  sea-anem- 
one are  examples;  Annuloida,  star 
fishes,  etc.;  Annulosa.  comprising  in- 
sects, the  lobster,  spider,  etc.,  and  the 
MoUusca^  including  snails,  the  oyster, 
the  mussel,  etc.  The  extent  of  the  ani- 
mal world  is  practically  unknown  even 
to  scientists.  In  1830  about  78,588 
different  species  were  known; by  1881, 
311,^53;  the  figure  is  now  calculated 
to  be  about  600.000.  Of  insects  alone 
250.000  species  were  listed  a  few  years 
back — ^believed  to  be  only  a  tenth  of 
the  actual  number. 

.  Animala,  Cruaity  to.  Agitation  against 
such  cruelty  began  in  England,  but  the 
first  society  was  chartered  in  the 
United  States  in  1866  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Henry  Berg.  It  may  be 
punished  in  almost  all  States  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  The  societies  work 
by  education  and  publication,  resulting 
in  a  great  change  in  public  opinion 
and  practice. 

An'lao.  An  unbelliferous  plant 
growing  mostly  in  warm  climates,  and 
valued  for  its  fruit,  aniseed,  possess- 
ing certain  medical  properties  and 
yielding  a  volatile  oil.  It  ia  highly 
aromatic  and  used  as  a  condiment  for 
pirklfs  and  soup. 

Anjou  (ftng-Joo').  A  province  in 
West  Prance;  capital.  Angers — ^The  de- 
scendants of  Pulk  the  Red  were  counts 
from  930  A.  D.  for  three  centuries. 
Geoffrey  V.  Plantagenet  married  Ma- 
tilda, daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 
Their  son,  Henry  II.,  became  the  first  of 
the  Plantagenet  kings  in  1150.  Philip 


Augustus  of  France  took  Anjou  from 
the  English  in  1204.  It  was  bestowed 
as  a  fief  on  Charles,  son  oX  Louis  VIII., 
and  he  became  ancestor  of  the  Angevio 
kings  of  Naples. 

Anna,  Empraaa  of  Ruatia  (1693- 
1740).  The  niece  of  Peter  the  Great. 
She  ascended  the  throne  1730,  and 
during  her  reign  the  arms  of  Russia 
were  successful  in  Poland,  and  ex- 
tended the  empire  to  the  Black  Sea 
(1736-39).  The  influence  of  her  fa- 
vorite prime-minister,  Biren,  made  her 
reign  one  of  terror  to  the  people.  See 
Biren. 

Annam'.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  Until  1885  it 
was  an  independent  empire,  but  was 
then  declared  a  French  Protectorate. 
The  capital  is  Hue.  Area  of  the  old 
State  proper  27,000  square  miles;  p. 
7,000,<5C0. 

Annap'olls.  Capital  of  Maryland,  26 
miles  southeast  of  Baltimore.  The  State 
House  was  built  in  1772.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
founded  in  1845,  and  for  which  Con- 
gress voted  $10,000,000  in  1808.  P. 
7,200. 

Annap'olla.  A  town  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  North  America.  It 
was  called,  while  French,  Port  Royal, 
and  was  renamed  for  Queen  Anne  when 
taken  by  the  British. 

Ann  Arbor.  A  city  of  Michigan,  38 
miles  west  of  Detroit.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  coeducational  University  of  Michi- 
gan, with  4.571  students  in  the  de- 
partments 01  Arts,  Engineering,  Law, 
Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  western 
universities,  and  takes  high  rank  for 
its  scholarship.     P.  14,817. 

An'naiaa  or  First  Fruita.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  the  value 
of  every  church  living  for  a  whole  year 
(hence  the  name,  from  Latin  annus,  a 
year).  This  was  formerly  claimed  by 
the  Pope.  The  valuations  of  Pope 
Nicholas  III.  (1292)  are  still  preserved 
in  the  exchequer.  By  an  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  right  to  Annates  was  annexed 
to  the  crown. 

Anna,  Quoan  (1664-1714).  The 
daughter  of  James  II.  and  succeeded 
her  cousin  William  III.  (1702) .  In  her 
reign,  England  in  alliance  with  Austria, 
Holland  and  Portugal,  entered  upon  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  which 
Marlborough  won  his  victories  in  Flan- 
ders. His  imperious  wife,  Sarah,  was 
court  favorite  and  controlled  the  weak, 
good-natured  queen.  Her  age  was 
termed  the  Augustan  Age  of  Britain,  on 
account  of  its  eminent  men  of  letters* 
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such  as  DrydeD,  Pope,  Addison  and 
Gray.  She  was  married  to  Prince 
of  Denmark,  but  her  eleven  children 
died  in  infancy.  Therefore  she  was  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts  to  reign  in  Britain. 

Ann«aring.  The  process  of  slow 
cooling  of  glass  and  metal  substances 
by  which  their  brittleness  is  removed, 
and  they  become  capable  of  resisting 
breakage.  Some  large  castings  are 
gradually  cooled  over  a  period  of  two 
or  three  months.  In  tempering  tools, 
baths  of  molten  tin  and  lead  and  or 
boiling  oil  are  used. 

Annu'lty.  The  payment  of  an  annual 
sum  to  an  annuitant  for  a  term  of 
yetars  or  life,  or  succession  of  lives. 
Deferred  annuities  come  into,  force 
after  a  certain  period,  or  in  result  of 
possible  events.  Annuities  are  often 
secured  from  an  insurance  company  by 
the  payment  of  premiums  which  are 
regulated  by  the  tables  of  mortality 
averages. 

Annula'ria  (Latin,  ringed).  Fossil 
plants  whose  leaves  sprang  in  whorls 
from  their  ringed  Joints. 

Annurda,  Annarida.  A  race  of  worm- 
like  creatures,  many  of  them  ringed, 
including  the  marine  annelid,  the  leech 
and  the  earth-worm.  There  is  usually  a 
mouth,  stomach,  alimentary  canal,  rudi- 
mentary brain  and  ganglionated  cord. 

Annun'zio,  Qabrlela  d>  (1863—).  Ital- 
ian novelist,  dramatist  and  poet,  knovim 
for  his  "Trionfo  della  l^orte,"  "La 
Citta  Morte,"  "La  Gloria,"  "Laudi." 
**  Episcopo,"  and  "  Prose  Scelte."  He 
is  a  powerful  and  sometimes  gruesome 
realist,  but  Italians  associate  his  name 
with  Garducoi*s. 

An'odyna.  Is  a  term  covering  any 
application  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and 
includes  the  various  opiates,  quinine, 
salicylate  of  soda,  and  such  familiar 
applications  as  poultices,  fomentations, 
besides  counter-irritants  like  mustard 
plasters,  aconite,  chloroform,  etc. 

Anquetll  Duparron   (ftng-ke-ter  du- 

fer-on'),  Abraham  Hyaolntha  (1731- 
805) .  A  French  orientalist,  the  first  to 
bring  the  Old  Persian  (Avesta)  to  Eu- 
ropean knowledge  and  pave  the  way  for 
modem  philology. 

An'telm.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1033-1100).  A  native  of  Aosta  in 
Italy,  he  succeeded  Lanfranc  as  Eng- 
lish Primate.  He  was  in  serious  con- 
flict with  William  Rufus  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  for  a 
time  suffered  exile.  Under  Henry  I. 
he  regained  power,  making  a  com- 
promise with  that  monarch  which  en- 
abled him  to  carry  on  his  theologrical 
work  in  comparative  harmony.  He 
died  at  Canterbury,  and  was  canonized 


later,  his  day  being  celebrated  in  the 
Catholic  Church  on  April  2l8t. 

Anter.    See  Goose. 

Ansgap  (ans'gar),  (801-865  A.  D.). 
Archbishop  and  Apostle  of  the  North. 
The  first  to  spread  Christianity  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  where  his  name  is 
borne  by  many  churches. 

Anso^nla.  A  city  in  New  Haven 
County,  Connecticut,  with  clock  making 
industry.    P.  15,152. 

Ant.  An  insect  of  the  same  order  as 
bees  and  wasps  (Hymenoptera).  Ants 
live  in  communities  under  a  well-de- 
fined system,  and  comprise  males,  fe- 
males, and  neuters.  When  the  male 
and  female,  which  are  winged,  leave 
their  nest  and  pair,  the  male  dies  and 
the  female  sheds  her  vWngs  and  is  made 
queen  of  a  new  community.  The  neu- 
ters comprise  a  working  and  a  defend- 
ing body,  as  well  as  a  band  of  slave- 
ants  captured  from  another  species.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  bees,  the  work  of 
the  ants  consists  in  the  scoring  up  of 
provision  for  the  future,  and  their  ant- 
nllls  contain  a  regular  series  of  pas- 
sages and  store-houses.  They  feed  on 
both  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
upon  a  kind  of  milk  exuded  by  plant- 
lice.    See  Aphides. 

Aniaro'tio  Oo«an.  An  expanse  round 
the  South  Pole;  it  contains  Enderbv 
Land,  Sabrina  Land,  and  Adelie  Land, 
Victoria  Land,  with  volcanoes,  Mt.  Ere- 
bus (12.000  ft.)  and  Mt.  Terror  (10,- 
000  ft) ;  also  several  islands. 

Antarctic  Zona.  A  zone  comprising  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  parallel  to  the  equator, 
about  23%  "*  from  the  South  Pole. 
Captain  Scott,  whose  return  from  this 
voyage  to  that  region  was  one  of  the 
events  of  1904,  penetrated  300  miles 
further  than  any  previous  explorer. 
Vegetation  was  found  there,  but  no 
land  animals.  Lieutenant  Shackle  ton, 
in  his  so-called  Nimrod  expedition  in 
1909,  reached  a  point  only  97  geo- 
graphical and  111  statute  miles  from 
the  South  Pole.  Early  in  1909,  the 
Norwegian  Hoald  Amundsen  sailed  in 
the  Fram  and  was  lost  sight  of  till  1911. 
He  reached  the  South  Pole  on  Dee. 
14,  1911.  It  was  not  until  March  1912 
that  the  world  learned  of  his  discovery. 

Anta'atap  (ant-e'ter).  A  mammal 
found  in  South  America  and  South  Af- 
rica. It  possesses  a  long,  cylindrical 
tongue  which  it  thrusts  into  ant-hills. 

Ant'aiopa  (Greek).  A  family  of  rumi- 
nant animals,  distinct  from  deer  and 
goats,  and  resembling  both.  They  in- 
clude the  ffazelles,  a  desert  animal,  fa- 
mous for  its  brilliant,  projeotinff  eyes, 
graceful  shape,  and  power  of  existence 
without  water.    They  are  largely  found 
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in  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Africa,  and 
are  most  widely  known  in  the  South 
African  varieties,  the  large  Bland,  Ku- 
du, and  Gemsbuck  or  Gape  Oryx,  the 
Waterbuck  and  Reedbuck  of  the  rivers, 
the  Bushbuck  of  coppices,  and  the 
little  Steinbok  and  Klippspringer  of 
the  rooks.  The  Nilgaii,  Saiga  and 
Blackbuck  are  found  in  India. 

Antsfi'iiA.  Feelers  of  insects  and 
crustaceans,  usually  two  in  number, 
though  in  the  case  of  certain  wing- 
less insects,  four  or  six.  Their  precise 
functions  are  unknown,  but  it  is  prob- 
able they  serve  some  purpose  addi- 
tional to  that  of  tacttlity,  having  the 
power  to  communicate  thought  and 
will. 

An'thony  of  Egypt,  faint  (251-356). 
A  hermit  who  fled  to  the  desert  of 
southern  Egypt,  and  in  305  assembled 
other  hermits  in  a  monastery.  He 
visited  Alexandria  in  311  during  the 
prosecution  of  Maximian,  and  in  335 
came  again  to  help  Athanasius  against 
the  Arians,  but  always  returned  to  the 
desert. 

Aii'thony  of  Pmlua,  8«int  (1195- 
1231).  A  Portuguese  Franciscan,  the 
leader  of  his  age,  famous  as  theologian 
and  preacher  in  the  universities  of 
Italy.  He  died  near  Padua,  where  he 
resls  in  a  vast  basilica. 

Anthony.  Susan  Brownail  (1820- 
1906).  A  Quaker's  daughter,  who 
early  became  a  social  reformer.  Promi- 
nent in  the  temperance  and  abolition 
movements,  she  was  a  writer  and 
speaker,  a  champion  of  woman's  rights, 
winning  their  legal  claims  to  property, 
control  of  children, — in  fact,  social  and 
industrial  emancipation. 

An'thraoona  (Greek).  ChHio,  a  hy- 
dro-carbon obtained  by  distilling  coal- 
tar  at  500  **  P.,  and  then  cooling,  solid- 
ifying, and  purifying  it  by  sublimation. 
It  crystallizes  in  white  monocllnlc  tab- 
lets soluble  in  hot  benzine  or  acetic 
acid.  Employed  in  manufacturing 
Alizarin  (q.  v.). 

An'thracite.  Hard  coal,  differing 
from  bituminous  in  being  denser, 
blacker  and  lustrous.  It  is  adapted  for 
household  use,  bituminous  for  en- 
gines, coking  and  metallurgy.  It  has 
been  geologically  developed  from  the 
bituminous  by  heavy  pressure,  where 
mountains  were  crumbled,  or  by  heat 
where  igneous  rock  was  intruded. 
Greater  heat  produces  graphite.  It  is 
crushed  at  the  mines  in  breakers,  and 
sifted  into  steamboat,  egg,  stove, 
chestnut  and  pea  sizes.  The  smaller 
kinds  are  used  for  boilers  of  engines. 
It  Is  found  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Colorado,    New    Mexico,    South    East 


Wales,  and  Westphalia.  The  largest 
beds  of  it  are  in  shan-Si,  Ghina.  The 
Pennsylvania  mines  employ  150,000 
men. 

An'thrax.  A  dreaded  infectious  dis- 
ease of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  which 
may  be  communicated  by  hides  to 
wool-combers,  tanners,  etc.  The  ani- 
mal suffers  with  pustules,  bloating^ 
fever;  and  is  maddened  by  pain.  The 
bacillus  is  hard  to  destroy,  resists 
boiling  and  the  frosts  of  three  winters. 
Animals  affected  by  it  should  be  iso- 
lated, slaughtered,  the  carcases  burned, 
and  the  premises  broomed  with  corro- 
sive subbmate. 

Anthroporogy  (Greek,  the  science  of 
man).  The  study  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, its  physiology,  racial  peculiarities, 
history,  arcn«ology,  origin,  divergencies 
and  possibilities.  Egryptian  chronology 
conducts  us  to  6000  B.  G.;  bone  carv- 
ings shows  the  co-existence  of  man  and 
the  mammoth;  flint  implements  carry 
human  existence  into  the  Quaternary 
period,  removed  from  us  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  years.  Rude  skulls  have 
been  found,  but  the  earliest  carvings 
represent  a  well-formed  being,  with 
human  intellect.  Agassiz  held  that  the 
gap  between  ma^  and  animal  could  not 
be  bridged.  Darwin  and  modern 
science  take  the  other  side,  but  stated 
it  as  an  hypothesis.  Anthropology 
shows  that  all  Known  races  have  passed 
by  imperceptible  degrees  through  the 
same  slow  advance. 

Anthropom'otry  (Greek).  A  science 
that  classifies  races  by  craniology  and 
structure,  and  applies  the  size  and 
shape  of  ancient  and  prehistoric  skulls 
to  learn  the  affiliation  and  wandering  of 
races.  It  is  the  faithful  hand-maid  of 
archaeology,  and  corrects  the  deduc- 
tions of  history  and  philology,  but 
cannot  be  followed  blindly.  In  crimin- 
ology it  is  usefully  employed  to  fix  in- 
dentity,  and  finger-prints,  especially, 
have  been  found  reliable  and  valuable 
evidence  in  law.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  study  of  measurements 
and  methods  in  detecting  or  preventing 
crime,  is  due  to  M.  Bertillon.  An- 
thropometric science  is  one  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  recommended  in  car- 
rying out  the  praciice  of  Erogenics 
(q.  v.).  A  school  of  Anthropometry 
has  been  established  at  the  Prefecture 
of  Police,  Paris.  See  Bertilllon,  Al- 
phonse;  Griminology. 

Antieoa'tl.  A  barren  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  River  St.  Lawrence,  British 
North  America.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
game  preserve  having  been  purchased 
in  1896  by  M.  Menier,  the  well-known 
French  chocolate-maker.    He  possesses 
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signorial  rights  in  it,  flies  his  own  flag, 
and  with  his  friends  enjoys  the  flne 
sabnon  fishing  off  the  island. 

An'tldote  (Greek).  A  remedy  for 
poison.  For  Arsenic  and  Paris  Green 
use  a  tablespoonful  of  dlalyzed  iron 
from  the  drug  store,  four  times,  with 
intervals  of  half  an  hour,  followed  by 
castor  oil.  For  Phosphorus,  emetics, 
dissolved  gum  arable  in  quantity,  ep- 
som  salts;  no  oils.  For  Lye,  soda.  For 
Ammonia,  use  lemon  Juice  or  vinegar 
followed  by  much  olive  oil.  For  Oxalic 
Acid  use  chalk,  whiting,  scraped  white- 
wash, followed  by  castor  oil.  For  Car- 
bolic Acid,  epsom  salts,  white  of  eggs, 
oil.  For  Carbolic  Acid  Gas,  fresh  air,  ar- 
tificial respiration,  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  diluted  whiskey.  For  Nico- 
tine, lie  flat  on  back,  emetics,  tea,  stim- 
ulants. For  alcohol,  stomach  pump* 
30  grains  powdered  ipecac,  spirits  of 
ammonia.  For  Chloral  hydrate  use  30 
grains  ipecac,  hypodermic  of  \io  grain 
strychnine,  friction,,  warmth,  respira- 
tion. For  Corrosive  Sublimate,  ipecac, 
whites  of  eggs,  hypodermic  morphine. 
For  Opium  emetic,  inhaled  ammonia, 
subcutaneous  atropine;  keep  awake. 
For  Strychnine,  stomach-pump;  ipe- 
cac, chloral. 

Antidiam  (an-tee'tam).  A  battle  of 
the  Civil  War,  September  16-17,  .1862. 
Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  with  an  in- 
ferior force,  attacked  McClellan  and 
hoped  to  win  Maryland.  He  was  forced 
back,  with  heavy  and  almost  equal 
losses  on  both  siaes;  Lee*s  generalship 
was  superior,  but  the  result  was  a  Fed- 
eral victory,  and  hastened  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation.  This  was  Lee*8 
first  invasion  of  the  North;  his  second 
attempt  was  that  which  culminated  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  See  Gettys- 
burg. 

Antig'ona  (an-tlff'o-ne).  One  of  the 
noblest  figures  of  Greek  mythologry. 
Under  the  force  of  conscience  she  pro- 
tects her  father  Oedipus,  blind  and  out- 
oast  by  the  fatal  curse  which  has  fal- 
len upon  him  from  the  ffods;  she  per- 
ishes for  defying  human  law,  and  bury- 
ing her  outlawed  brother,  against  the 
ban  of  the  State.  Like  Promethus  she 
typifies  the  revolt  of  mind  and  duty 
against  destiny. 

Antll'ias.  The  great  chain  of  Islands 
which  sweeps  from  Florida  to  South 
America,  including  Cuba,  Haiti,  Porto 
Rico,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Martin,  Guade- 
loupe. Martinique,  the  Barbadoes  and 
Trinidad.  The  eastern  chain  are  called 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  with  the  Leeward 
Islands  on  the  north  and  the  Windward 
toward  the  south. 

An'tlmony.  A  hard,  silvery,  bluish 
metal  chiefly  obtained  In  its  sulphide. 


stibnlte.  which  is  found  in  many  lands, 
and  reduced  to  metal  in  England.  In 
the  United  States,  it  Is  obtained  as  a 
by-product  of  hard  or  antimonial  lead 
ores,  which  contain  25  per  cent.  Its 
trisulphide  is  used  as  a  red  paint,  and 
in  percussion  caps;  the  pentasulphide 
in  vulcanizing  rubl>er.  It  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  an  alloy  giving  hardness  and 
clear  edge  to  type-metal  which  con- 
sists of  lead,  antimony,  tin,  and  Britan- 
nia-metal (tm,  antimony,  copper,  lead). 
Antimony  tartrate  Is  tartar-emetic, 
which  depresses  the  heart  and  produces 
vomiting.  Antimony  is  a  poison,  re- 
sembling arsenic  in  its  effects,  which 
are  relieved  by  tannin  in  water. 

An'tlooh.  The  Greek  metropolis  of 
Northern  Syria*  on  the  River  Orontes. 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  laid 
it  out  with  square  blocks  and  superb 
buildings  in  B.  C.  300.  The  population 
was  about  400.000,  Its  nark  of  Daphne 
the  boast  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
source  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  long 
the  home  and  missionary  base  of  Paul. 
Ten  Church  Councils  were  held  there. 
Ravaged  by  Persians,  Saracens.  Crusa- 
ders, and  Turks,  modern  Antakiyeh  is 
a  town  of  20,000  Inhabitants  who  trade 
largely  in  silk  and  oil. 

Antip'odes  (an-tlp'o-dez).  The  parts 
of  the  earth  exactly  opposite  to  our 
feet,  having  seasons,  etc.,  at  exactly 
opposite  times  to  ours.  Thus  the  North 
Pole  is  the  antlpode  of  the  South  and 
Mew  Zealand  the  antlpode  of  England. 

AntiqultlM.     See  Archaeology. 

Antiquity  of  man.  *'  The  great  glacial 
period  of  the  Pleistocene  age  began 
240,000  years  ago;  at  that  period  men 
were  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 
(John  FIske)  *' Man  first  appeared  in 
the  Ice  Age,  which  was  undoubtedly 
of  vast  duration,  and  the  antiquity  of 
man  is  correspondingly  great.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  vastness  of  his  an- 
tiquity and  the  futility  of  any  attempt 
to  compute  it  in  terms  of  years." 
(Dawkins.) 

Antl-8«fnltlsm.  A  modern  revival  of 
the  old-time  hatred  of  the  Jewish  race, 
confined  mostly  to  Germany,  Austria 
and  Russia,  and  sometimes  marked  by 
violent  and  unJustifi^le  outbreaks.  In 
Russia  especially  the  Anti-Semitic  feel- 
ing has  been  attended  by  great  cruelty, 
and  thousands  of  Jews  have  been  driven 
to  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries, 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Jews 
going  to  Britain.  Beginning  as  a  polit- 
ical movement  intending  to  keep  the 
rich  Jews  from  obtaining  ascendency, 
it  has  spread  far  beyond  political 
boundaries.  For  the  protection  of  per- 
secuted Jews   the   late   Baron  Hirsch 
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formed  a  society  for  transferring  large 
numbers  to  new  countries  and  endowed 
it  with  the  sum  of  $45,000,000.  See 
Zionism. 

AntJsep'tlos  (Greek).  The  term  ap- 
plied to  substances  which  destroy  or 
weaken  microbes,  bacteria,  or  germs, 
and  often  arrest  the  spread  of  diseases 
caused  by  those  minute  putrefying 
agents.  Among  the  chief  antiseptic 
substances  are  carbolic  acid  and  corro- 
sive sublimate,  or  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury. In  the  case  of  water,  milk  or 
other  liquids,  boiling  is  the  simplest 
antiseptic. 

Antltox'in  (Greek).  In  diseases 
from  bacterial  infection,  toxins  or  poi- 
sons are  developed  in  the  system,  and 
nature  resists  them  by  unknown  anti- 
toxins. Scientists  inoculate  a  power- 
ful animal,  such  as  a  horse,  extract 
nature*s  antitoxin  from  him  as  a  serum, 
and  inject  it  into  the  human  body.  Thus 
diphtheria  has  been  reduced  to  one- 
tlrth  its  former  mortality,  and  the  bu- 
bonic plague  greatly  relieved.  Phy- 
sicians are  studying  consumption  and 
scarlet-fever  for  anti-toxic  relief. 

Antl-^puttt.    See  Trusts. 

Antl-VlvlMotlon.    See  Vivisection. 

Jlntonrnus  Plus  (A.  D.  86-161). 
Tested  as  a  capable  governor  of  the 
East,  he  was  adopted  by  Hadrian,  and 
succeeded  him  in  138  as  the  best  of 
the  Roman  Emperors.  Frugal  with  pub- 
lic money,  lavish  of  his  own  in  benefac- 
tion, he  promoted  Jurisprudence  and 
literature,  built  roads  and  aqueducts, 

Krotected  Britain  from  the  Caledonians 
y  a  great  wall,  and  kept  the  world  at 
peace.  As  he  lay  dying  he  gave  the 
watchword  "Equanimity"  to  his 
troops. 

Anto'nlus,  Marous  or  Mark  Antony 
(83-31,  B.  G).  A  profligate  but  able 
ofBcer,  he  supported  Julius  Cesar;  and 
when  Caesar  was  assassinated,  became 
Triumvir  with  Lepidus  and  Octavian 
(Augustus),  whose  sister  Octavia  he 
married.  They  defeated  Brutus  and 
Cassius  and  Antony  undertook  to  rule 
the  East,  where  he  married  Cleopatra, 
the  brilliant  queen  of  Egypt.  She  ex- 
cited him  to  a  war  against  Octavian. 
Defeated  in  the  naval  engagement  of 
Actium  in  31.  he  killed  himself  in 
Egypt.     See   Octavia, 

Ant' warp.  The  great  commercial 
city  of  Belgium,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  admits  the  largest 
steamers  to  the  superb  stone  docks.  It 
has  textile  mills,  sugar  refineries, 
breweries  and  tobacco  works.  Its  cath- 
edral is  the  masterpiece  of  Flemish 
architecture,  with  a  lace-work  spire 
of  366  ft.  There  is  a  flne  Hdtel  de 
vUle,  and  a  Museum  with  great  paint- 
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ings  of  Rubens,  and  of  Vandyke,  who 
was  a  native  of  Antwerp.  Though 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Duke  of  Alba  in  158&,  and  repressed 
by  the  mercantile  jealousy  of  Holland, 
it  had  40,000  population  in  1800,  and 
890,000  to-day;  its  shippUig  tonnage 
has  risen  from  7,800.0<}<}  in  1888  to 
over  20,000,000.  When  Belgium  won 
her  independence  Great  Britain  and 
France  guaranteed  the  neutrcdity  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 

Aor'ta  (Greek,  lifter).  The  great 
blood-vessel  of  the  body,  which  rises 
in  an  arch  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  curves  down  through 
the  body;  protected  by  the  spine.  From 
the  arch  it  sends  the  two  cartoid  ar-^ 
teries  to  the  head  a^d  the  subclavians 
to  the  arms.  Descending,  it  sends 
branches  to  the  diaphragm,  intestines, 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  divides  in  the 
iliac  arteries  of  the  legs. 

Ap«oh'«  (a-pach'i;  enemy).  A  form- 
idable tribe  of  Athabascan  Indians  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Finally 
subdued  in  1886,  they  were  confined  in 
Florida*  and  are  now  settled  in  Okla- 
homa.— ^Recently  a  name  applied  also 
to  the  dreaded  desperadoes  of  the 
Paris  imderworld  whose  haunts  are  in 
portions  of  the  city  where  the  police 
do  not  care  to  ro,  notorious  because  of 
the  inhuman  forms  of  assaults  they 
perpetrate  upon  their  defenceless  vic- 
tims.    (French,  Apachd  (a-pa-shaO. 

Ap'atlta  (deceiving  in  appearance). 
Phosphate  of  Calcium,  with  fluorine  or 
chlorme.  A  Valuable  fertilizer,  largely 
obtained  from  Canada,  and  dredged 
as  amorphous  phosphate  on  the  coasts 
and  near  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina 
and  Florida,  also  found  in  Tennessee. 

Ap'ennlnea.  The  mountain  backbone 
of  Italy;  800  miles  long;  width  70  to 
80  miles.  Highest  point,  Mt.  Como,  in 
Gran  Sasso  dmila  (9,585  ft.). 

Apaa.  Large  simians.  The  anthro- 
poid apes  are  the  Gibbon,  the  Orang- 
outang of  Borneo,  the  intelligent 
Chimpanzee,  and  the  ferocious  Gorilla 
of  Africa.  The  Gibbon  approaches  man 
in  ereotness,  the  Chimpanzee  in  intel- 
ligence. The  size,  force  and  hands  of 
the  Gorilla  make  it  a  dangerous  beast 
of  prey.  The  Chimpanzee  has  one 
half  the  brain-matter  of  a  man. 

Apha'aia  (Greek,  speechlessness). 
An  affection  arising  from  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, nerve  strain  or  forms  of  in- 
sanity, affecting  certain  convolutions  of 
the  orain,  with  different  results.  In 
auditory  aphasia  what  he  hears  conveys 
no  sense  to  the  patient,  and  he  loses 
the  power  to  speak.  If  another  con- 
volution is  affected,  he  is  unable  to 
read  or  associate  sights  with  sounds. 
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This  Is  vifliial  aphasia.  In  a  third  case 
the  nerves  of  speech  are  affected,  and 
the  man,  like  one  in  a  nightmare,  can 
hear  and  understand,  but  not  speak. 
Aphasia,  in  adults,  is  hard  to  remedy. 

Aphi'ds  (Greek,  apheides.  unspar- 
ing). Plant  lice,  living  on  the  leaves 
and  tender  sprouts  of  plants,  from 
v^hioh  they  suck  the  sap,  doing  great 
damage.  They  are  generally  small, 
green,  soft  in  Ameriea,  and  deposit  a 
liquid  called  honey-dew.  Winged  males 
and  females,  in  the  fall,  deposit  eggs, 
from  which  oome  in  spring  females 
who  procreate  by  millions  without 
males.  They  are  destroyed  by  spray- 
ing with  sudiB  of  carbolic  soap,  carbon 
bisulphide,  tincture  of  tobacco,  or  ker- 
osene well  shaken  with  water.  Some 
ants  use  aphides  as  cows,  oaring  for 
them  and  their  young  and  extracting 
the  Juice.  Birds,  spiders,  and  ladybirds 
kill  them,  or  they  would  destroy  veg- 
etation. Theitp  are  grain,  apple,  peach, 
pea  and  com  lice.  The  hop  crop  de- 
pends largely  upon  their  absence.  In 
France,  the  phylloxera  almost  ruined 
the  national  wine  industry,  and  the  in- 
fested vineyards  were  replaced  by  new 
stocks  imported  from  America. 

Aphrodl'ta  (af-ro  di-te).    The  Greek 

Jroddess  of  Love.  Springing  from  the 
oam  of  the  sea  she  was  wafted  to  the 
shore  by  Tritons.  She  was  a  type  of 
the  fertilizing  rain-cloud,  wore  a  rain- 
bow girdle,  protected  the  life  of  the 
worlds  and  was  -worshipped  as  queen 
of  beauty  and  Joy.  Her  husband  was 
Hephaestus  or  Vulcan,  the  crooked, 
quivering  lightning.  She  was  con- 
fused with  the  Phoenician  Ishtar  and 
the  Roman  Venus. 


Ap'ids.    See  Bee. 


'pis  (Egyptian,  Hap^).  A  sacred 
bull,  worshipped  at  Memphis  as  an  in- 
carnation of  Sera'pis.  When  one  bull 
died  the  god  was  supposed  to  pass  into 
another,  who  was  discovered  by  the 
priests  and  led  to  the  temple.  The 
mummies  of  60  bulis,  dating  from 
1375-88  B.  C,  have  been  discovered  in 
a  subterranean  chapel  of  the  temple. 

Apium.      See   Parsley. 

Apoo'«lpys«  (Greek,  ap-oc'a-llps, 
rexelatlon).  The  last  book,  of  the  New 
Testament,  written  95-97  A.  D.  by  John 
the  Apostle,  who  had  been  banished  to 
the  island  of  Patmos  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian.  Its  genuineness,  of  which 
there  is  strong  internal  evidence,  was 
acknowledged  by  Justin  Martyr  (A.  D. 
150),  and  Irenaeus  (195).  The  Greek 
is  imperfect  and  the  symbolism  orien- 
tal; but,  like  the  Gospel  of  John,  it  is 
a  work  of  extraordinary  sublimity  and 
wisdom,  surpassing  all  Greek  writers 
except    iEscnlus.      No    Roman    could 


ever  Imagine  the  end  of  Roman  rale, 
commerce  and  culture,  but  John  fore- 
saw the  overwhelming  flood  or  north- 
ern and  eastern  barbarism,  and  a  new 
and  nobler  civilization  rising  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Old  World. 

Apoo'rypha  (Greek,  hidden  things). 
Jewish  histories  and  philosoptilcal 
writings  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, B.  C.  They  were  included  by 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  Greek,  or 
Septuagint,  version  of  the  Bible,  but 
rejected  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
by  the  Greek  Church  after  360  A.  D 
The  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches  read 
them  as  devotional  works.  They  are 
most  interesting,  containing  the  life 
of  Christ  during  his  boyhood,  the  story 
of  Judith  and  many  other  narratives 
which  one  misses  from  the  canonical 
But  in  reading  them  one  feels  instinc- 
tively that  though  they  are  largely  spu- 
rious many  embody  some  legenciary 
truths. 

ApoHo.  The  Greek  god  of  light,  ban- 
ishing darkness,  heaOng  disease,  all- 
seeing  as  the  sun.  He  was  bom  of 
Jupiter  (ZeuB)  and  Latona  on  the  Isle 
Deios,  which  Neptune  created  for  her 
and  where  he  was  worshipped.  He 
slew  the  dragon  of  darkness  and  the 
subterranean  Cyclopes  (night  powers) 
who  forged  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  un- 
der iGtna,  and  was  forced  to  serve 
King  Admetus  in  punishment.  He  was 
especially  worshipped  in  the  sacred 
cave  of  Delphi,  whose  oracle,  controlled 
by  sagacious  priests,  became  a  great 
political  force,  and  was  consulted  by 
foreigners  as  well  as  Greeks.  He  was 
called  Pythus,  Delius,  Phoebus,  and 
LatoQs.  The  statue  of  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  (in  the  Vatican)  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  antique 
sculoture. 

Apommattox  Court  House.  A  villaRe 
in  Apommattox  County,  Va.  Here  the 
Confederate  General  Lee  surrendered 
to  General  Grant  (April  9,  1863).  The 
event  ended  the  Civil  War. 

Ap'oplexy  (Greek,  knocking  down) 
A  malady  that  manifests  itself  by  the 
person  seized  falling  down  after  expe- 
riencing severe  pains  in  the  head,  and 
becoming  insensible.  The  face  is  more 
or  less  flushed,  sometimes  to  a  purple* 
there  is  a  full  pulse,  but  usually  slow* 
Often  sickness  is  succeeded  by  vomit- 
ing, and  partial  or  complete  paralysis* 
and  there  is  cold  perspiration  and 
heavy  stertorous  breathing.  This  al- 
ways alarming  malady  is  generally  due 
to  congestion  or  rupture  of  some 
blood-vessel  in  the  brain.  No  stimu- 
lants must  be  given.  Absolute  rest  is 
essential.  Apoplexy  may  be  cerebral 
pulmonary  or  sanguineous.  • 
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Appala'chlan  MounUlnt.  The  Eastern 
geological  axis  and  coast  range  of  the 
United  States.  The  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire  are  paralleled  and 
continued  beyond  the  Connecticut 
River,  by  the  Green  of  Vermont,  and  the 
Berkshires,  which  are  severed  from  the 
New  York  Catskills  and  Highlands  by 
the  Hudson.  They  rise  again  in  the 
Lehighs,  which  are  out  through  by 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna.  The 
total  length  is  1,300  miles.  The  moun- 
taineers of  the  Southern  ranges  were 
hardy  backwoodsmen  of  the  Boone 
type,  who  resisted  slavery,  saved  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  from  the  Con- 
federacy, and  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union  in  Eastern  Tennessee  (q.  v.). 

Appsndici'tis.  The  Appendix  Caecus 
is  an  intestinal  sac,  as  large  as  a  quill, 
3  %  in.  long,  hanging  from  the  Gscum 
or  pouch  between  the  large  and 
small  intestines.  It  has  no  known  use 
in  the  system,  is  poorly  supplied  with 
blood,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  fold  of 
the  peritoneum.  If  inflamed  by  a 
casual  seed  or  bristle,  by  indigestion, 
chill,  catarrh,  strain,  etc.,  the  inflam- 
mation spreads,  causing  ulceration  or 
peritonitis,  and  issuing  in  a  dangerous 
ulcerated  condition.  It  is  most  usual 
in  boys  and  young  men,  and  begins 
with  chill,  vomiting  and  pain  over  the 
middle  of  the  right  groin.  Since  the 
introduction  of  aseptic  and  abdominal 
surgery,  it  has  become  usual  to  open 
walls  of  the  abdomen  and  remove  the 
appendix.  Of  late,  surgeons  press 
apart  the  muscles,  insteaa  of  cutting 
tnem.  If  diagnosis  and  operation  are 
prompt  the  operation  is  a  simple  one; 
but  if,  through  delay,  ulceration  has 
begun,  drainage  of  the  pus  must  be 
undertaken,  and  the  case  is  greatly 
complicated.  The  first  successful  sur- 
gical operation  for  appendicitis  was 
performed  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Sands  of  New 
York  in  1882.  In  England  the  name 
Perilyphlitis  is   used  for  appendicitis. 

Ap'panzail  (Latin,  Ahbatis  Gella, 
abbot's  cell) .  In  the  canton  of  Appen- 
sell,  Switz.,  on  the  the  Sitter.  Here  is 
a  mart  for  Swiss  embroidery;  and  the 
scene  of  the  annual  Landsgemeinde,  or 
Open  Air  Parliament,  In  alternation 
with  Trogen,  the  twin  capital. 

Ap'pian  Way.  One  of  the  Roman 
system  of  paved  military  roads,  18  ft. 
broad,  and  350  miles  long  from  Rome 
to  Capua  and  Brindisi.  A  portion 
near  the  city  remains  intact,  flanked 
by  superb  ancient  mausoleums,  so 
large  that  they  were  used  as  castles 
(n  the  Middle  Ages.  A  mile-stone  dated 
250  B.  C.  has  been  discovered. 

Applua,  Claudius  Oraaaua.  A  licen- 
tious Roman  who  is  best  remembered 


from  the  story  of  Virginia  in  Macau- 
lay's  ballad.  The  father  of  Virginia 
slew  his  daughter  to  save  her  from 
dishonor.  The  Romans  rose,  and  Ap- 
pius  was  either  killed  or  committed 
suicide  in  prison. 

Appla  (Irish  uball).  A  fruit  known 
to  the  prehistoric  lake-dwellers,  and 
universally  cultivated  in  temperate 
climates.  It  has  80  per  cent,  of  United 
States  orchard  area,  and  an  annual 
value  of  $100,000,000.  If  treated  scien- 
tiflcally  with  space,  manuring,  culti- 
vating, pruning  and  spraying  it  is  most 
profltable.  The  best  varieties  are 
Baldwin,  Spitzenberg,  Northern  Spy, 
Greening,  Pippin.  In  1688  there  were 
78  varieties  cultivated;  now  there  are 
about  2.000. 

Appleton.  A  city  of  Wisconsin,  at 
the  nead  of  Lake  Winnebago,  near  the 
Grand  Chute  Rapids,  which  supply 
power.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lawrence 
University.     P.  16,773. 

A'pricot.  A  fruit  with  the  leaf,  pulp, 
stone  and  size  of  the  plum,  but  the 
color,  flavor  and  bark  of  the  peach.  It 
is  a  native  of  China,  was  known  to 
the  Greeks,  prefers  a  warm  climate, 
and  suffers  greatly  from  the  curculio. 
It  succeeds  nest  in  California,  where 
it  is  grown  in  immense  orchards,  pro- 
ducing annually  30,000,000  lbs.  evap- 
orated, 9,000,000  cases  canned. 

April.  The  second  month  of  Spring, 
when  the  Romans  celebrated  the  feast 
of  Venus,  Fortune,  and  Flora,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  that  of  Eostra,  the  god- 
dess of  Spring,  who  gave  her  name  to 
Easter.     See  Easter. 

Aqua  (a'kwa).  The  Latin  word  for 
water  and  much  used  in  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  to  signify  part  water. — Aqua 
ammonia  is  ammonia  gas  and  water. — 
Aqua  fortis  is  a  weak  solution  of  nitric 
acid. — ^Aqua  vitae  is  alcohol  or  distilled 
spirits — the  whiskey  or  usequebagh  of 
Scotland;  usequebagh  in  Gaelic  means 
water  of  life,  like  aqua  vit®. 

Aqua'rium.  A  tank  or  glass  vessel 
for  water  plants  and  animals.  Fish 
require,  and  water-plants  produce, 
oxygen,  and  they  may  be  balanced 
against  each  other  in  a  small  space,  but 
it  is  better  to  have  a  current  of  running 
water.  The  New  York  Aquarium,  vis- 
ited daily  by  4,000  people,  has  vast 
tanks  for  all  varieties  of  salt  and 
fresh-water  life.  The  most  important 
Aquarium  in  the  world  is  that  of 
Naples,  where  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Berlin  maintain  stations  to 
study   the   teeming   marine   creatures. 

Aq'ua^lucts.  The  importance  of 
water  supply  for  cities  led  the  Hebrews 
and  Phoenicians   to  construct  tunnels. 
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and  channels.  The  supply  of  ancient 
Rome  has  never  been  equalled.  Nine 
aqueducts  pierced  the  mountains  40 
miles  away,  through  miles  of  tunnel 
and  over  vast  viaducts.  Three  of  them 
are  repaired  and  serve  the  modern 
city.  The  water  of  Manchester,  Eng., 
is  led  96  miles.  The  New  York  Croton 
Aqueduct,  built  in  1842.  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  another  which  will  bring 
the  water  of  the  Gatskills  under  the 
Hudson  River. 

Aquila  (a'kwi-la).  An  Italian  city 
of  the  central  Apennines,  at  a  great 
elevation,  and  of  strategical  import- 
ance, on  the  Terni-Solmona  railway. 
P.  22.000. 

Aqurnas,  Thomas,  Saint  (1225- 
1274).  The  "Father  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy." He  was  a  native  of  southern 
Italy  and  came  of  a  noble  family.  In 
1243  he  Joined  the  Dominicans,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  re* 
ligious  pilgrimages  and  disputations. 
In  1263  he  visited  London.  He  left  be- 
hind him  numerous  theological  and 
Shilosophical  writings  of  great  power, 
[e  was  canonized  in  1323.  By  his  pu- 
pils he  was  styled  "  The  Angelic  Doc- 
tor." 

Arabesque  (ar-a-besk').  The  Koran 
forbids  the  representation  of  animal 
figures;  and  thus  Saracen  art  devoted 
itself  to  geometrical  and  leaf  designs, 
in  which  it  attained  extraordinary 
grace  and  taste  of  form  and  color.  It 
enwreathed  Arabic  inscriptions  In  flow- 
ing designs.  The  fresco  painters  of 
Pompeii  were  masters  of  this  art. 

Ara'bia.  A  peninsula  at  the  extreme 
southwest  of  Asia,  surrounded  west  by 
the  Red  Sea,  east  and  southeast  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  sea  of  Oman  and 
south  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  bor- 
dered on  the  northwest  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Syria  and  on  the  northeast 
by  the  River  Euphrates.  Extends  from 
lat.  12.45  to  34  north  and  long.  32.10 
to  59:40  east,  in  a  territory  of  about 
1,200,000  sq.  m.  with  a  population  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  five  to  ten 
millions  half  of  which  enjoy  Vu.rlou8  de- 
grees of  independence,  either  under  a 
single  democracy,  or  the  rule  of  imams, 
sheiks  or  emirs.  The  historical  penin- 
sula of  Sinai  is  an  Egyptian  depend- 
ency, Hejaz  and  the  Yemen  on  the  west 
and  Hassa  on  the  east  are  Turkish 
provinces,  while  Aden  (q.  v.)  and  the 
vast  territory  adjoining  are  a  British 
protectorate.  Arabia  is  little  known 
except  as  the  land  of  many  legends,  and 
of  the  origin  of  a  language  spoken  by 
millions,  of  an  alphabet  and  characters 
used  by  all  Mohammedans  and  of  nu- 
merals now  universally  adopted.     Yet 


little  more  thah  its  coasts  has  been 
explored  and  its  interior  is  absolutely 
closed  to  any  except  Mussulmans.  The 
country  is  vtiried  by  hills  and  moun- 
tains, mostly  bare,  of  vegetables. 
Mount  Sinai  rises  to  about  8,000  ft. 
There  is  little  arable  land,  there  beins 
not  a  single  large  river.  Where  irriga- 
tion is  possible,  good  paying  crops  of 
cotton,  tobacco  and  coffee  of  very 
superior  quality  are  produced;  many 
other  tropical  and  semitropical  plants 
are  cultivated,  especially  spices  and 
gums  which  have  given  to  this 
almost  mystic  land  a  fame  for  centu- 
ries before  the  dawn  of  western  civili- 
zation. The  most  important  product  of 
its  past  has  been  the  Arab  horse,  pure 
strains  of  which  have  been  carefully 
cultivated  and  improved.  Next  in  im- 
portance is  the  Oman  camel,  celebrated 
as  much  for  its  beauty,  its  endurance 
and  its  swiftness  as  the  horse. 

The  Arabs,  and  their  nearest  kin.  the 
Bedouins,  are  of  Semitic  origin,  and  re- 
lated to  the  Hebrews,  but  their  prog- 
ress has  been  in  entirely  different 
directions.  Whence  they  came  and 
what  people  they  have  replaced  and 
perhaps  conquered  are  unknown. 
Still  their  civilization  is  very  ancient* 
and  reached  its  height  under  Uie  cal- 
iphs who  succeeded  Mohammed.  The 
learning  of  their  wise  men  was  great; 
they  excelled  in  what  to-day  would  be 
called  industrial  chemistry;  not  only 
the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  different 
substances;  but  many  others  of  their 
discoveries  are  the  precursors  of  al- 
chemy and  of  modern  chemical  science. 
It  was  through  them,  moreover,  that 
Western  Europe  recovered  Aristotle 
and  much  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The 
Moorish  part  of  Spain  was  for  centu- 
ries a  center  of  culture  and  a  source  of 
learning  and  art.  See  Alchemy;  Chem- 
istry; Philosophy. 

Araoh'nldn.  Popularly  known  as 
Spiders,  a  great  class  resembling  the 
crustaceans  in  form,  but  differing  from 
the  insects  in  essentials,  being  charac- 
terized by  eight  pairs  of  peculiar  ap- 
pendages, commonly  known  and  habit- 
ually used  as  legs,  but  performiner 
other  functions.  The  body  is  com- 
posed of  an  unjointed  head  and  thorax, 
and  an  either  Jointed  or  unjointed  ab- 
domen, usually  disproportionately  large. 
They  are  mostly  carnivorous ;  many  are 
useful  to  man,  but  several  are  poison- 
ous (the  scorpion,  the  tarantula) 
while  all  are  repulsive  in  appearance. 

Aragon'.  A  former  kingdom  now 
comprising  three  provinces  in  northeast 
of  Spain,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Moors  in  the  eighth  century,  and  be- 
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eame  an  independent  Christian  king- 
dom (1335) .  Its  present  population  is 
about  1,000,000.  In  1469  it  was  uni- 
ted with  the  kingdom  of  Castile  and 
(taially  with  Spain.  Chief  towns  are 
Saragossa  (made  famous  by  the  long 
resistance  to  the  French  army  under 
Soult,  and  Mass^na)  and  Huesca. 

Aralla'can.  A  natural  order  of  plants 
with  nearly  400  species,  most  of  which 
are  trees  or  shrubs.  The  best  known 
representatives  in  the  United  States, 
are.  the  so-called  wild  sarsaparilla 
ancf  the  English  ivy. 

Arbitration,  Internttional.  In  recent 
times  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  decide  international  disputes  by  this 
means — sometimes  with  success,  but 
often  unavailingly.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  international  arbitra- 
tions was  that  in  1872  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  "Alabama**  claims  (q.  v.) 
Numerous  general  arbitration  treaties 
have  been  entered  into  between  other 
countries;  and  England  and  France  and 
England  and  the  United  States,  have  in 
recent  times  arranged  long  outstanding 
frontier  and  other  disagreements  in  this 
way.  At  the  famous  Conference  of  the 
Powers  at  the  Hague  in  1899,  suggested 
by  Russia,  an  international  arbitration 
scheme  or  extensive  powers  was  ap- 
proved, and  may  ultimately  lead  to 
something  more  humane  than  the  arbi- 
tration or  war,  though  it  was  not  con- 
sidered sufDcient  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
{mies  which  brought  on  the  war  be- 
ween  Russia  and  Japan  in  1904.  As 
an  incident  of  this  conflict,  however, 
there  is  the  arbitration  on  the  Dogger 
Bank  affair  to  refer  to,  v^ich  settled  a 
difference  that  might  otherwise  have 
led  to  war  between  England  and 
Russia. — President  Taft*s  suggestion 
for  a  general  arbitration  treaty  was 
acclaimed  In  Great  Britain  and  France: 
and  Secretary  Knox's  plea  for  a  court 
of  arbitral  Justice,  formed  by  Judges 
representing  various  nations,  was  also 
favored.  Such  general  arbitration 
treaty  and  arbitral  court  would  be  the 
**  greatest  of  miracles  **  effecting,  "  the 
almost  automatic  evolution  of  an 
harmonious  World  State.**  The  United 
States  prior  to  1912  concluded  arbitral 
conventions  with  twenty-four  of  the 
principal  nations  except  Germany 
and  Russia,  which  are  not  favorably 
disposed  to  the  form  followed  in 
the  treaties  with  the  other  countries. 
The  treaties  signed  are  the  result  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  first  Haffue 
Conference.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  since  the  begdnning  of  the  cry  for 
arbltratioii,  there  nave  been  more  wars 


and  talk  of  war  than  in  the  preceding 
century. 

AKbor  Day.  Now  observed  in  prac- 
tically every  state  and  territory  of  the 
Union  either  as  a  legal  holiday  or 
merely  as  a  tree-planting  day  in  schools. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  practical  movement 
which  originated  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  and  was  made  popular  by 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration. Its  purpose  is  to  cultivate  and 
arouse  interest  in  tree-planting,  with 
the  aim  of  aiding  the  reforestation  of 
bare  tracks,  and  of  impressing  children 
with  the  beauty  and  utility  of  trees. 

AKboplcurture.    See  Forestry. 

Ar'bop  Vltaa  (tree  of  life).  The 
name  given  to  the  tree-like  appearance 
of  the  cerebellum  when  it  is  cut 
through,  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  white  and  grey  nerve  matter. 

Ar'butut  (Latin,  arbutus,  the  wild 
strawberry).  A  genus  or  evergreen 
shrubs  of  the  heath  order.  Specimens 
of  the  strawberry  tree  have  been  found 
near  Kilamey,  Ireland,  30  ft.  high  and 
4  H  ft.  in  circumference.  Trailing  Ar- 
butus (Epig»a  repens),  is  the  fragrant 
Mayflower  of  the  Pilgrims;  having 
white  flowers  with  pinkish  edges. 

Arc  'd,  Jeanne.     See  Dare,  Jeanne. 

Arch.  An  architectural  term  desig- 
nating a  curved  structure,  either  use- 
ful, or  merely  ornamental,  covering  the 
space  between  piers,  columns  or  walls, 
and  often  supporting  great  structural 
weight.  The  art  of  building  arches  an- 
tedates historical  times;  several  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Today,  the  arch 
has  largely  been  replaced  by  armed 
concrete  and  steel  construction. — 
Monumental  or  triumphal  arches  were 
often  erected  in  honor  of  great  men  or 
in  commemoration  of  important  local 
or  national  events,  the  Romans  build- 
ing many.  The  best  known  modem 
permanent  arches  are  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe,  Paris,  the  Bradenburger  Thor. 
Berlin,  the  Marble  Arch,  London,  and 
the  Washington  Arch,  wew  York  City. 

Archaaol'oay.  The  science  of  an- 
tiquities, including  in  its  widest  con- 
ception a  knowledge  of  the  origin, 
language,  customs,  manners  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  civilization  of  the  peo- 
ples of  ancient  times.  This  science 
was  studied  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  to-day  divided  into  several 
periods,  beginning  with  the  iEolithic 
(or  early  Stone  Age),  the  Palsolithio 
(middle  Stone  Age,  or  age  of  the  cave 
dwellers,  often  considered  as  one  with 
the  latter),  the  Neolithic  (new  Stone 
Age  or  dawn  of  civilization),  and  fol- 
lowed by  the   Bronze   and  iron  Age» 
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down  to  the  folklore  age,  or  compara- 
tively modern  times.  Furthermore 
since  this  period  of  early  civilization. 
It  has  been  carried  forward  by  Classi- 
cal Philology,  which  treats  of  oriental 
and  Western  art  to  the  present  time. 
See  the  article  Philology  in  this  book. 

Archetype  (Grk.,  arche,  beginning; 
typos,  pattern).  The  original  pattern 
on  which  a  thing  is  formed. — In  com- 
parative Anatomy,  the  scientific  ideal 
upon  which  an  annual  **type"  is  shaped, 
and  of  which  the  various  members  of 
its  "class"  are  modifications. — In  mint- 
ing, UiQ  standard  weight  by  which  the 
others  are  adjusted. — In  Platonic  Phil- 
osophy, the  "  archetypal  world  "  is  the 
idea  or  model  of  the  world  as  it  existed 
in  the  divine  mind  before  its  creation. 

Arohlme'das.  The  greatest  among  the 
ancient  physicists  and  geometricians, 
bom  287  B.  G.  at  Syracuse  (Sicily) 
of  Greek  parents.  He  enriched  the 
science  of  geometry  by  observations 
and  definitions  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  twenty-one  centuries;  invented 
mechanisms  which  were  regarded  as 
wonderful,  but  are  now  considered  so 
simple  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  it  was  ever  necessary  that  they 
had  to  be  invented.  Among  them  is 
the  endless  '*  Archimedean  "  screw,  and 
the  power  lever.  What  is  called  the 
^'Archimedean  principle"  is  still  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  gravity, 
and  it  declares  that  a  body  immersed 
In  fluid  loses  exactly  as  much  of  its 
weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  which  it  displaces.  It  was  in 
making  this  discovery,  while  in  his 
bath,  that  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
in  Greek  **EurekaI"  ("I  have  found 
[it]  "),  a  word  which  has  become 
proverbial.  He  was  killed,  at  the  cap- 
ture of  his  native  city,  812  B.  C.,  by  a 
Roman  soldier  who  did  not  know  him. 

Arohlperago.  A  Greek  term 
("abounding  in  islands")  originally 
applied  solely  to  the  iEgean  Sea,  be- 
tween Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  to 
the  grroup  of  islands  situated  therein. 
The  term  Is  now  used  to  designate  any 
group  of  islands  and  the  part  of  a  sea 
containing  them  such  as  Malay,  Phil- 
ippine, and  other  archipelagoes. 

AKohitecture.  The  art  of  building. 
It  is  of  three  main  classes, — military 
naval,  and  civil,  the  general  application 
of  the  term  being  to  the  last  named. 
The  five  leading  orders  of  architecture 
are  the  Doric,  the  oldest,  of  which  the 
best  example  is  seen  in  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens-  the  Ionic,  another  Greek 
variety,  lighter  and  more  decorative,  as 
shown  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens; 
the  Corinthian,  introduced  in  the  time 


of  Alexander  the  Great,  well  known  by 
its  grraceful  columns  and  enrichments: 
the  Tuscan,  which  the  Romans  m- 
vented — a  solidified  Doric;  and  the 
Composite,  which  combines  the  leading 
features  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian. 

As  exemplified  in  modem  times,  more 
especially  in  England,  architecture  is 
exceedingly  varied  In  form,  and  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies we  get  at  least  six  distinctive 
styles.  First,  the  Saxon  and  Norman; 
next  the  Semi-Norman,  then  the  early 
English  of  Gothic  (of  v\^ich  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  York  Minster  furnish 
prominent  examples) ;  the  Decorated 
English,  the  Perpendicular  English  (fif- 
teen centuries) ;  the  Debased  English 
(1500  to  1640).  During  the  early 
Stuart  period  there  was  the  Rennais- 
sance  style  which  obtained  a  strong 
footing.  Then  we  come  to  the  Queen 
Anne  style,  which  is  of  a  more  do- 
mestic order;  and  in  later  times  there 
has  been  a  revival  of  nearly  aU  styles, 
sometimes  in  their  pure  form,  but 
more  often  presenting  an  adaptation 
or  combination  of  styles.  Away  from 
these  well-known  styles,  we  have  more 
primitive  examples  in  the  architecture 
of  the  earlier  nations — Egyptian,  As- 
syrian, Etruscan,  Persian,  Chinese,  and 
Jewish — all  possessing  more  or  less 
individuality  of  feature,  the  result 
partly  of  local,  climatic  and  other  re- 
quirements, and  also  of  some  special 
artistic  evolution. 

In  America  the  style  called  Colonial 
developed  before  or  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  and  has  come  into 
favor  again.  Many  original  examples 
of  this  style  still  exist  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  country,  north  and  south.  It 
was  an  evolution  of  the  classic  forms 
of  the  English  Renaissance  with  local 
modifications,  and  has  revived  in  the 
building  of  residences  chiefly,  because 
it  contains  not  a  little  refinement  of 
proportion  and  detail,  simplicity  and 
dignity. 

Arc  Light.    See  Electric  Light. 

Aro'tic.  (Greek  arktos,  bear.)  A 
term  designating  the  regions  around 
the  North  Pole  and  south  of  it  to  the 
Arctic  Circle  (66:32%  N.  of  the  Equa- 
tor, or  23 :27  H  south  of  the  Pole) .  Re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear  which  is  observed 
over  the  Polar  region.  Its  opposite  is 
the  antarctic,  or  region  of  the  South 
Pole.  Arctic  regions  are  desolate  and 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  yet  they 
are  scientifically  interesting. 

Arotlo  Exploration.  A  search  dating 
from  a  very  remote  period.  Pliny  the  El- 
der and  King  Alfred  relating  stories  of 
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eariT  Polar  expeditions ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  sixteenth  century  that  men 
began  to  make  serious  attempts  to  dis- 
cover either  a  Northwest  or  Northeast 
passage.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  Davis. 
Gbancellor.  Baffin,  Frobisher.  and 
Henry  Hudson  were  the  most  famous 
early  explorers.  The  Company  were 
promoters  of  such  schemes,  and  all 
through  the  eighteenth  century  at- 
tempts were  being  made  to  penetrate 
the  Polar  regions.  In  1818.  George  III. 
offered  a  reward  of  £20,000  (or  $100,- 
000)  to  any  one  who  should  make  the 
Northwest  passage;  and  Scoresby, 
Ross,  Parry,  and  FrankUn  all  became 
associated  with  Arctic  expeditions. 
Ross  and  Parry  went  out  in  1818,  and 
then  came  Sir  John  Franklin's  ill-fated 
exoedition  in  1845.  When  Franklin 
foiled  to  return  and  no  news  could  be 
obtained  concerning  him,  a  number  of 
search  expeditions  from  Great  Britain 
and  America  were  undertaken.  Ken- 
nedy, McGlure,  Rae  Belcher  and  Mc- 
Clintock  in  turn  succeeded  in  making 
important  discoveries,  and  evidence 
was  found  of  the  death  of  Franklin  and 
tiis  crews. 

Lieutenant  Greely  U.  S.  N.  made  an 
important  expedition  in  1881-1884. 
and  those  of  Nares  and  Markham  added 
to  our  knowledge.  Dr.  Nansen*s  cross- 
ing of  Greenland  in  1888,  and  the  sub- 
sequent Journey  with  the  Fram  in 
1893-1896.  were  memorable  events, 
Nansen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen,  with 
two  kayaks  and  a  number  of  dogs 
reached  86**  14'  N..  200  miles  nearer 
to  the  Pole  than  had  ever  been  reached 
before.  The  expedition  verified  the 
theory  that  there  was  a  current  flow- 
ing across  the  Polar  region  firom  the 
New  Siberia  Islands.  Mr.  Jackson  dis- 
oovered  a  large  open  sea.  and  Lieu- 
tenant Peary  in  1902  found  it  covered 
with  ice.  The  latter  rounded  the 
North  part  of  Greenland  In  1900.  The 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi*s  expedition,  un- 
der Captain  Gagni.  in  1899  reached  86  ^ 
33'.  22  miles  farther  North  than  Nan- 
sen.  In  1906  Commander  Peary  got 
within  201  miles  of  the  Pole,  the 
American  thus  approaching  nearer  by 
35  miles  to  the  objective  than  the  Duke 
of  Abruzzi*8  best  record. 

In  September.  1909,  however,  the 
world  was  startled  by  the  news  that 
Dr.  Frederick  Cook,  an  American  ex- 
plorer, had  actually  reached  the  long 
Bought  goal.  This  was  followed  a  few 
days  later  by  the  announcement  that 
Peary  had  also  planted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  ttie  Pole.  Contentions  and 
disputes  between  the  two  claimants  en- 
sued.   Dr.  Cook's  proofs  furnished  by 


him  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
were  rejected  and  his  claim  discredited. 
In  the  meantime  Peary  was  being  crit- 
icised by  many,  but  his  claims  have 
been  recognized  by  all  scientific  bodies. 
The  first  International  Congress  for  the 
study  of  the  Polar  Regions  was  held  at 
Brussels  in  September,  1906,  and  steps 
were  token  for  the  constitution  of  a 
permanent  universal  association  for  the 
purpose  of  concerted  organization  of 
further  explorations  in  the  Arctic.  See 
Antarctic  Zone. 

Aro'tio  Ooaan.  The  sea.  or  the  portion 
of  the  ocean,  surrounding  the  North 
Pole,  washing  the  coast  of  Asia,  Europe 
and  America,  entering  the  latter  in  the 
form  of  the  numerous  gulfs  and  bays 
(among  which  is  Hudson  Bay).  A 
number  of  sea  currents  originate  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  the  chief  of  which 
is  known  as  the  Arctic  Current,  run- 
ning along  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
passing  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
further  south  (causing  the  fogs  that 
are  so  dangerous  to  navigation)    and 

gassing  under  the  latter  to  lose  itoelf  in 
le  warm  waters  of  the  tropics. 

Apoiu'put.  A  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  of 
Bootes,  near  the  Great  Bear,  actually 
continuing  the  tail  of  the  latter.  It  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  fixed  star  near- 
est to  our  £arth,  but  this  is  now 
doubted.    (Greek.) 

Arda^lda.    See  Herons. 

Ap'gsntan.     See  Alloys. 

Argsnta.  In  Arkansas,  is  a  town  cen- 
trally situated  opposite  Little  Rock, 
the  state  capital,  on  Arkansas 
River  and  the  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain 
&  So.,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific 
and  the  St.  Louis  South  Western  Rail- 
roads. It  has  railroad  machine  shops 
and  other  manufactures.    P.  11,138. 

Argantl^na.  A  republic  whose  name 
is  derived  trotk  the  Rio  de  la  Plato 
(•*the  river  of  silver"),  through  which 
it  was  first  explored.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  east 
by  Brazil,  Paraguay  and  the  Atlantic, 
south  by  the  Atlantic  and  west  by  the 
Andes  and  Chile.  It  extends  from  22  * 
to  56  •  lat.  and  53.30  Mo  72  '  west.  It 
includes  most  of  Patagonia  and  part  of 
TIerra  del  Puego  (Fire  Land).  It 
comprises  a  territory  of  1,113,346  sq. 
m.,  with  a  climate  ranging  from  tropi- 
cal to  almost  cold.  The  population,  in- 
creasing rapidly  from  a  hiffh  birth  rate 
and  an  immigration  of  300,000  yearly, 
is  estimated  (1911)  at  about  7,000,000, 
mostly  of  Spanish  origin,  but  includ- 
ing 500,000  Itolians.  100,000  Spanish, 
150,000  French,  50,000  British,  20,00(> 
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Germans  and  50,000  other  nationali- 
ties, and  not  more  than  a  few  hundred 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  con- 
trast with  most  of  the  other  South 
American  countries,  Argentina  is  pop- 
ulated by  whites,  the  negroes  not  ex- 
ceeding 10,000.  Few  of  the  former 
occupants  of  the  land,  the  Quarani  In- 
dians, remain,  the  half  breeds  being 
•rapidly  and  freely  assimilated  by  the 
Gauoho  (plainsmen,  equivalent  to  our 
cow-boys) ,  or  the  peon  class.  The  vast 
territory  of  the  Argentina  is  divided 
into  eleven  provinces,  corresponding 
to  our  States,  and  nine  territories  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  government. 
Most  of  the  rivers  coming  from  the 
Andes  flow  into  three  great  streams, 
the  Uruguay,  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Parana,  uniting  together  in  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  about  200  miles  long  and  150 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth  near  Monte- 
video. 

Since  their  discovery  by  Juan  de 
Soils,  and  misnamed  by  Cabot  (who 
thought  that  he  had  discovered  the 
land  of  rich  silver  spoken  of  by  In- 
dians). Argentina  and  the  Banada  Ori- 
ental de  Uruguay,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  it,  remained  in  the  more  or 
less  disputed  possession  of  Spain  until 
the  wave  of  liberty  started  by  the  the- 
ories of  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  the  example 
of  the  United  States  swept  over  the 
former  Spanish  colonies.  After  de- 
feating a  British  attack  without  the 
help  of  the  viceroy,  the  Argentine  pa- 
triots become  conscious  of  their 
strengrth  and,  in  1810  installed  a  Junta 

government  and  the  independence  of 
le  country  was  finally  established 
never  again  to  be  disputed,  because  of 
its  grovsing  power  and  resources. 

The  natural  products  of  Argentina 
are  as  yet  almost  untouched;  her  min- 
eral wealth  is  in  the  Andes,  now  being 
opened  to  coiimerce  by  railroads. 
Leading  in  exports  of  agricultural 
staples  Argentina  has  overtaken  the 
United  States  and  even  Russia  in  wheat 
and  corn  expo  ts,  and  has  exported 
more  wheat  than  the  United  States  for 
several  years.  Argentina's  progress  Is 
shown  by  the  balance  of  trade,  which 
has  reached  190  millions  on  a  oasis  of 
seven  millions  of  population,  while 
that  of  the  United  States  is  only  100 
millions  on  a  basi^  of  a  population 
fourteen  times  as  large.  The  Argen- 
tine nation  is  very  enthusiastic  for 
public  good,  for  moral  and  intellectual 
progress.  Her  public  and  charitable 
institutions  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
world.  While  there  is  a  large  poor  and 
ignorant  peon  class,  the  middle  and 
better  classes  are  cultivated.  Capital, 
Buenos  Aires  (q.  v.). 


Argot  (ar'-go).  The  slang  of  the 
Paris  criminal,  ingeniously  devised  for 
disguise.  The  word  is  now  more 
widely  used. 

AKgut.  In  Greek  mythology,  a  hun- 
dred-eyed monster  ordered  by  Hera 
(Juno  )  to  watch  .over  lo,  of  whom  she 
was  Jealous,  after  lo  nad  been  changed 
to  a  cow  by  order  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) » 
Hermes  (Mercury)  charmed  him  to 
sleep  with  a  flute  and  slew  him.  Juno 
then  transferred  his  eyes  to  the  tail  of 
the  Peacock  which  explains  its  brilliant 
appearance. 

Argyir,  Qoorgo  John  Douglas  Camp* 
boil,  eighth  Duke  of  (1823-1900).  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1847;  became 
Lord  Privy  Seal  1852-55  and  1859-66; 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  1863-74. 
He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Gladstone 
down  to  1881,  when  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  latter*s  Home  Rule  policy.  He 
was  a  scientific  and  philosophic  mind» 
strongly  orthodox,  and  wrote  **  The 
Reign  of  Law,"  and  "The  Philosophy 
of  Belief." 

Argyir,  John  Douglaso  Sutherland 
OampbolL  Marquis  of  Lome,  ninth  Duke 
of  (1845 — ).  The  eldest  son  of  the 
former;  married  Princess  Louise* 
fourth  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
1871.  Had  a  seat  in  parliament  ana 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Gonada  (1878-1883).  Succeeded  his 
father,  1900.  Author  of  "  Life  of  Pal- 
merston  "  **  Canadian  Pictures,"  etc. 

Aria  (ah-ria).  A  musical  term  ap- 
plied to  the  song  or  air  of  a  cantata, 
oratorio  or  opera  carried  by  one  voice 
accompanied  oy  the  orchestra. 

Arlad'ne.  In  Greek  mythology  the 
personification  of  Spring.  She  fell  in 
love  with  Theseus  who  slew  the  Mino- 
taur and  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  of 
Dsdalus  (q.  v.)  by  means  of  a  clue  of 
thread  given  him  by  Ariadne. '  They 
fled  together,  but  Ariadne  was  aban- 
doned or  slain.  Another  legend  mar- 
ried her  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  the 
god  of  wine.  This  subject  is  a  favorite 
one  with  painters  and  poets.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Crete. 

A'riel  (the  lion  of  God).  A  name 
applied  by  Ezekiel  to  the  altar  of  God 
and  by  Isaiah  to  Jerusalem  as  meaning 
"victorious  under  God."  (See  Ezk. 
xliii,  and  Isaiah  xxix).  Also,  in  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  a  spirit  of  the  air 
employed  by  Prospero.  Hence  a  poetic 
conception  of  an  aerial  being. 

A'rioa  (Latin,  the  ram).  The  first  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  occupying 
the  first  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptic. 
It  was  used  2,000  years  ago  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  sun  of  the  period  of 
the  Spring  equinox.     This  position  is 
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BOW  occupied  by  Uie  constellation 
Pisces.  The  constellation  Aries  lies  in 
the  northern  celestial  hemisphere  be- 
side the  Pleiades,  recognized  by  three 
bright  stars.  It  is  on  the  southern  me- 
ridian at  about  9  p.  m.  in  December 
and  is  visible  from  September  to 
March. 

Arroffi.  A  lute  player  of  Lesbos,  the 
reputed  inventor  (about  600  B.  G.)  of 
dithyrambic  verse.  He  sailed  with 
treasures  won  by  playing  from  Taren- 
turn  to  Corinth  and  is  said  to  have  been 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  boatmen,  but 
was  carried  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin  to 
Tsnarium  and  saved. 

Arloa'io«  Ludovloo.  A  great  Italian 
poet,  bom  in  Reggio  1474,  died  in  Fer- 
rara,  1533.  His  most  celebrated  work 
Is  the  **  Orlando  Furioso.*'  an  epic  of 
the  age  of  chivalry,  which  treats  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  Agramant,  the  Moor, 
when  the  Saracens  were  overthrown. 
Ariosto  also  wrote  several  comedies, 
satires,  sonnets  and  Latin  poems.  A 
magnidcent  monument,  erected  eighty 
years  after  his  deaUi,  marks  his  place 
of  burial  in  the  church  of  San  Bene- 
detto in  Ferrara. 

ArtoYla'tut.  A  chief  of  the  Marcom- 
anni,  a  German  tribe  who  occupied  a 
considerable  territory  in  Gaul.  The 
tribe  was  defeated  by  Gssar  at  Ves- 
ontio  (Besancon),  B.  G.  58. 

ArisU'das.  An  Athenian  statesman 
sumamed  "The  Just."  He  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Marathon,  499  B.  G. 
and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed chief  archon.  Through  tlte  in- 
trigues of  his  rival  Themis toclcs,  he 
was  ostracised  a  few  years  later,  but 
was  reinstated  before  the  battle  of 
Platsa,  B.  G.  479,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  appointed  sole  general  of  the 
Athenian  troops.  He  died  about  468 
B.  C.  universally  respected  but  so  poor 
that  he  was  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

ArMoph'anas.  A  Greek  writer  of 
comedy,  bom  about  448  B.  G.;  died 
380,  considered  by  many  the  greatest 
of  comedians.  He  wrote  in  all  fifty- 
four  plays  of  which  only  eleven  have 
come  down  to  us.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  order  of  production: — 
"The  Acharnians,**  425:  "The 
Knlghto"  424;  "The  Glouds,"  423; 
"The  Wasos,"  422;  "The  Peace."  419; 
"The  Birds,"  414;  "Lysislrata,"  411: 
"Thesmophoriaauss,"  410;  "Plutus,'* 
408;  "The  Frogs,"  405;  and  Ecclesiaz- 
Qse,"  392.  Aristophanes  was  not 
merely  a  comic  writer,  but  a  genius 
whose  verse  often  rose  into  the  realms 
of  pure  poetry,  sparkling  and  glittering 
like  dewdrops  in  the  morning  sunshine. 
He  was  a  conservative  in  politics,  and 


mocked  the  "  reformers  "  and  radicals* 
with  keen  wit. 

Ar'Istotia.  A  Greek  philosopher,  born 
in  Stagira,  Macedonia,  384  B.  G.;  died 
at  Ghalcis  in  Euboea,  322.  At  seven- 
teen he  went  to  Athens  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato,  who  called  him  the  "  in- 
tellect of  his  school."  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  made  him  tutor  to  his  son  Alex- 
ander (afterward  called  the  Great) 
about  343.  but  he  returned  to  Athens 
in  335  and  established  a  school  known 
as  the  Peripatetic,  because  he  taught 
while  walking  up  and  down  the  shady 
walks.  His  most  important  writings 
are  "Organon  or  Logic,"  "Rhetoric," 
"PoeUcs,"  "Ethics,"  "PoUtics,"  "His- 
tory of  Animals,"  "Physics,"  "Meta- 
physics," "Psychology,"  and  "Meteor- 
ology." His  writings  on  mathematics, 
economy  and  history  are  lost.  He  was 
the  first  careful  observer,  dissector  and 
describer  of  animals,  and  the  first  to 
divide  the  animal  kingdom  into  classes. 
His  philosophy  rests  upon  the  principle 
that  all  thinking  must  be  founded  upon 
the  observation  of  facts.  Logic  is  the 
fundamental  science,  and  the  principles 
he  laid  down  for  it  have  never  been 
superseded.  He  is  also  regarded  as  the 
father  of  Psychology.  No  other  phil- 
osopher has  had  so  great  an  influence 
upon  medieval  and  modern  times. 
There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  knowl- 
edge upon  which  he  has  not  written  or 
thrown  light,  or  reduced  to  an  exact 
science.  Even  Plato  must  yield  to  him, 
so  that  we  may  see  in  Aristotle,  the 

greatest  hitellect  of  which  the  world 
as  any  knowledge.  Excellent  works 
of  commentary  on  Aristotle  are  those 
of  Grote,  Grant,  Newman,  ByWater, 
Wallace. 

Arlth'matic.  The  science  of  the 
properties  and  relation  of  numbers, 
when  expressed  with  figures  or  rela- 
tions of  figures.  Its  origin  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  it  probably 
came  i}own  from  the  Ghaldeans 
through  the  Phcenicians  and  Greeks. 
The  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
alphabetical  letters ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  introduction  of  Arabian  charac- 
ters, which  the  Arabs  obtained  from 
Hindustan  in  the  tenth  century,  that 
the  science  of  arithmetic  reached  its 

S resent  state.  The  decimal  system  of 
le  Arabians  is  used  by  the  civilized 
world  generally;  but  whatever  the  sys- 
tem, arithmetic  is  in  the  end  reduced 
to  the  four  processes  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division. 
The  science  was  not  generally  intro- 
duced into  Europe  until  the  early  thir- 
teenth century.     See  Abacus. 

Arl'ut.  The  founder  of  Arianism,  a 
presbyter  of  Alexandria,  who  became 
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Involved  in  a  controversy  with  hie 
bishop,  Alexander,  concerning  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  he  maintaining  that 
the  Son  was  a  created  being.  His  doc- 
trine was  opposed  and  denounced  by 
Athanasius  and  ultimately  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Nice.  Arius  was  ex- 
communicated, his  writings  publicly 
burnt  and  himself  banished  to  lUyri- 
oum  i|i  325.  After  the  banishment  of 
Athanasius  In^  336  he  returned  to  Alex- 
andria to  claim  his  old  position;  but 
died  suddenly  before  the  act  of  restor- 
ation could  be  completed,  his  death 
being  ascribed  by  some  to  poison.  His 
doctrine  was  promulgated  by  his  fol- 
lowers within  the  Church  until  the 
second  General  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople in  381,  while  outside  the  Church 
it  existed  as  a  distinct  Christian  sect 
until  about  950. 

Arizona.  A  State  of  the  United 
States  between  Lat.  31  *"  and  37  *^  north, 
and  Long.  109^  west,  bounded  north 
by  Utah,  east  by  New  Mexico,  south  by 
Afexico  and  west  by  California  and  Ne- 
vada. Its  estimated  area  is  113,920 
square  miles.  Divided  into  ten  counties : 
Apache,  Cochise,  Gila,  Graham,  Mar- 
icopa, Mohave,  Pima,  Pinal,  Yavapai, 
and  Yuma.  Arizona  is  popularly  known 
as  '*the  Apache  State**  and  was  first 
explored  in  1530  by  Vasquez  Coronado 
and  colonized  about  1596.  Long  be- 
fore its  discovery  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Mequis  and  Pueblos,  who  left 
traces  of  a  high  state  of  civilization. 
For  long  after,  it  was  the  stamping 
ground  lor  the  Apache  and  other  tribes 
of  Indians,  some  friendly  but  most  of 
them  hostile.  The  middle  and  north- 
eastern portions  consist  of  elevated 
plateaus  from  3,000  to  8,000  ft.  above 
sea  level.  The  southern  portion  is  a 
plain  from  which  isolated  mountains 
and  mountain  ranges  rise  abruptly. 
The  largest  river  is  the  Colorado  which, 
as  well  as  others  of  its  rivers,  wind 
through  canyons  of  unequalled  grand- 
eur. The  territory  is  rich  in  minerals, 
including  copper,  lead,  iron  ore,  zinc, 
platinum,  coal,  agate  and  malachite. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful  but 
the  vegetation  is  scanty,  particularly  in 
the  southern  portion.  Under  the 
American  system  of  irrigation,  how- 
ever, it  is  becoming  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  crops.  The  terri- 
tory was  originally  acquired  with  New 
Mexico  in  1848  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  signed  with  Mex- 
ico, February  2d.  of  that  year.  It  was 
separated  from  New  Mexico  and  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  territory,  1863.  In 
January,  1912,  it  became  a  member  of 
the  Union.    P.  204,354. 

Arkansas.     A   river   of   the  United 


States,  the  second  largest  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi,  2,000  miles  long,  nav- 
igable 800  nules. 

Arkansas  (ar'kan-saw).  One  of 
Southern  Central  States  of  the  United 
States,  admitted  to  the  Union,  June  15» 
1836,  being  the  twelfth  so  admitted. 
Bounded  north  by  Missouri,  south  by 
Louisiana  and  Red  River,  east  by  Mis- 
sissippi, west  by  Indian  Territory  and 
Texas.  It  originally  belonged  to  a  tribe 
of  Indians  fk*om  which  it  takes  its  name 
and  was  first  settled  about  1685  by  a 
party  of  Frenchmen  at  Arkansas  Post. 
The  state  is  generally  level,  rising  with 
rolling  land  from  the  plains  of  the 
southeast  to  the  Ozark  region  of  the 
northwest,  with  elevation  of  2,800  ft. 
This  part  of  the  state  is  limestone  and 
sandy,  a  not  unfruitful  soil,  producing 
corn,  fruit,  truck,  etc.  The  southwest 
comer  is  a  rich  red  clay,  which  gives 
name  and  color  to  the  Red  River  which 
makes  a  loop  in  it.  The  southeast,  east 
and  center  is  a  rich  black  loam  like  that 
of  Louisiana,  with  cotton  and  rice 
farms,  the  state  standing  fifth  of  the 
Union  in  cotton,  and  fourth  in  rice.  It 
is  the  chief  source  of  bauxite,  for 
aluminum,  with  soft  coal,  phosphate* 
cement,  whetstones,  glass  and  sand* 
and  pottery  clay.  Its  cotton  crop  is 
worth  $42,501,929:  the  lumber  prod- 
uct 932,000,000.  The  only  other  in- 
terests are  milling,  saw-mills,  and  c<it- 
ton-seed  oil.  Area,  53,045  square 
miles  p.  1,570,449;  colored  400,000; 
Little  Rock,  the  capital,  with  oil  mills. 
45,941. 

Arkansas  Olty.  A  town  in  Cowley 
County,  Kansas,  with  agricultural  and 
lumber  interests.     P.  6,140. 

Ark  of  ths  Covenant.  The  sacred 
chest  overlaid  with  gold  which  the 
Israelites  made  under  divine  instruc- 
tion during  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  to  hold  Moses'  Tables  of 
the  Law.  It  symbolized  God's  cove- 
nant with  his  people  and  was  kept  in 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  See  Exodus 
XXV  and  xxvii. 

The  Mahommedan  world  was  stirred 
by  the  reported  finding,  in  May.  1911, 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  had 
been  lost  to  sight  for  2.500  years,  by 
British  excavators  who  had  been  dig- 
ging under  the  Mosque  of  Omar  m 
Jerusalem,  where  the  sacred  Ark  was 
supposed  to  have  been  secreted,  but 
the  explorer  announced  that  they  had 
not  found  or  removed  it. 

Ark'wrlght.  8lr  Richard  (1732- 
1792).  Originally  a  barber,  of  Pres- 
ton, Eng.  He  became  interested  in  me- 
chanics, and  in  1769  patented  a  cotton 
spinning  machine  which  was  an  im- 
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provement  on  Hargreave's  spinning- 
Jenny  then  in  use.  He  established  in 
1771  the  first  spinning-mill  operated 
by  water-power.  He  was  knighted  In 
1786. 

Ar'llngton.  A  town  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
National  Soldiers*  Cemetery  in  Virginia, 
opposite  Washington,  containing  the 
remains  of  16,000  men  who  fell  In  the 
Civil  War. 

Arm.  The  extremity  of  the  human 
body  appending  from  the  shoulder. 
There  are  two,  the  right  and  the  left, 
each  divided  into  two  parts — the  upper 
and  the  lower  or  forearm,  to  which  is 
attached  the  hand.  The  upper  arm  is 
supported  by  one  bone,  the  humerus, 
which  moves  upon  the  scapula  or 
shoulder  blade  by  means  of  a  shallow 
ball  and  socket  joint.  The  lower,  or 
forearm,  contains  two  bones,  the  ra- 
dius and  ulna,  which  move  hmge-wise 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
and  laterally  upon  one  another.  The 
lower  extremity  of  these,  with  the 
carpus,  forms  the  wrist. 

Arma'da,  Spanish.  A  fleet  of  war- 
ships fitted  out  in  1588  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  and  sent  to  conquer  England.  It 
comprised  129  ships  with  8,000  sailors 
under  command  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  and  carried  19,000  soldiers 
and  over  2,000  cannon  with  food  for 
40,000  men  for  six  months.  It  was  de- 
feated and  scattered  by  the  English 
fleet  of  only  80  ships  and  9,000  sailors 
under  Lord  Howard  Effingham  assisted 
by  a  land  force  under  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  July  19  to  29.  Only 
a  remnant  of  the  Armada  returned 
home.  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  a 
medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  vic- 
tory, which  bore  the  inscription  in 
Latin,  "  Ood  blew  and  they  were  scat- 
tered,? in  allusion  to  the  tempest 
which  assisted  in  the  destruction. 

ArmadlPlo.  A  small  species  of  ani- 
mals chiefly  belonging  to  South  Amer- 
ica, which  carry  a  hard  bony  covering 
over  the  back  under  which  the  animsii 
is  completely  protected  when  attacked. 
It  rolls  Itself  into  a  ball  which  presents 
only  the  bony  substance  of  the  back. 
The  bony  scales  extend  to  the  tail.  It 
burrows,  is  nocturnal  and  Uves  on  veg- 
etable food. 

Armaa«d'don.  The  great  battle  In 
which  the  last  conflict  between  good 
and  evil  is  to  be  fought.  See  the  Book 
of  Revelation. 

Ar'matur*.  The  portion  of  an  elec- 
trical dynamo  or  motor  consisting  of 
wire  coils,  so  wound  as  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  coils 
within  the  most  Intense  part  of  the 
magnetic  field.    When  these  coils  are 


rotated  they  produce  a  great  difference 
of  potential,  therefore  a  greater  flow  of 
electrical  energy.  The  intensity  is  in- 
creased by  winding  the  coils  about  a 
core  of  soft  iron. 

Arme'nia.  An  island  region  of  West 
Asia,  called  by  its  inhabitants  Hayas- 
dani  or  Haikh.  It  lies  mostly  within 
the  limits  of  Asiatic  Turkey  but  ex- 
tends also  into  Russia  and  Persia.  The 
greater  part  constitutes  an  elevated 
table-land,  intersected  by  rapid  streams 
and  numerous  ranges  of  mountains. 
The  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Aras  and  Kur  all 
have  their  sources  within  its  bound- 
aries. It  is  fertile  for  the  most  part, 
and  the  mountain  districts  produce 
iron,  copper,  lead,  salt  and  naptha. 
Armenia  is  the  or'ginal  seat  of  the  old- 
est civilized  people  of  the  world. 
Within  it  li3S  Mt.  Ararat  (q.  v.),  upon 
which  Noah's  Ark  rested  after  the 
flood.  It  \  as  first  occupied  by  the  As- 
syrians, later  by  the  Greeks,  328  B.  G. : 
and  subsequently  by  the  Romans.  115 
A.  D.  It  became  a  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire  in  1583.  The  native 
population,  which  has  always  retained 
its  national  characteristics,  is  estimated 
at  about  3,000,000  of  which  1.500.000 
are  subjects  of  Turkey,  1,000,000  of 
Russia  and  about  150,000  of  Persia. 
The  Turkish  portions  of  the  country 
have  been  the  scenes  of  bloody  mas- 
sacres from  time  to  time  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  80,000  Christian  Armenians 
have  been  killed  since  1894. 

Arm^'nlan  Church.  One  of  the  old- 
est of  the  Eastern  Christian  Churches. 
Armenia  was  Christianized  about  the 
second  century  and  the  doctrines  were 
firmly  implanted  by  Bishop  Gregory 
during  the  third  century.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Armenian  Church  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church.  There  are 
four  patriarchs  with  seats  at  Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem,  Sis  and  Etchmiad- 
zin.  The  language  belongs  to  the 
Indo-European  family  but  the  modern 
dialects  differ  materially  from  the 
ancient.  It  abounds  in  gutturals 
with  an  alphabet  of  38  letters. 

AKmillary  8phero.  An  astronomical 
apparatus  similar  to  a  geographic  globe, 
with  circles  representing  the  equator, 
ecliptic,  etc.,  arranged  in  their  relative 
positions  around  the  globe. 

Armln'lanltm.  The  doctrine  of  Ja- 
cobus Arminius  (Latin  for  Jacob  Har- 
mensen),  which  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  Calvinistic  principle  of  predes- 
tination. It  taught  the  belief  that  any 
man  could  be  saved  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  that  none  are  predestined  to 
damnation.  Harmensen  was  born  at 
Oude water  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
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from  1588  to  1603,  pastor  at  Amster- 
dam, then  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden.  The  controversy  brought 
about  by  h\*n  was  so  intense  that  the 
States  General  Anally  intervened  and 
ordered  the  subject  dropped.  Her- 
mensen  died  in  1609. 

Armor,  Armour.  Protective  coverings 
for  the  body  worn  by  those  engaged  in 
military  pursuits,  usually  made  of  iron 
or  steel.  They  were  of  various  patterns 
and  styles  from  riveted  plates  to  inter- 
woven rings,  called  chain  mail  and  in 
constant  use  until  the  introduction  of 
gunpowder.  In  Old  Testament  times 
and  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
bronze  or  brass  seems  to  have  been  the 
material  used;  while  the  oriental  na- 
tions, adopted  an  armor  made  of  over- 
lapping scales  of  metal  sewn  upon 
leather.  The  fat  that  flexible  mail 
might  be  driven  into  the  flesh  by  a  hard 
blow  led  to  the  introduction  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  of  plate  armor,  which 
rose  in  the  height  of  perfection  and 
beauty  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Armor'fca.  The  historical  name  of 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  lay  between 
the  Loire  and  Avranches,  now  called 
Brittany.  During  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  it  was  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  Gaul,  and  from  the  influx  of 
Britons  during  the  revolt  of  Maximus 
against  the  Emperor  Gratian  (383)  be- 
gan to  be  called  Brittany  (Bretagne). 
The  capital  is  Reims  (the  Roman  Ar- 
morica)  famous  for  its  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. It  is  especially  noted  for  the  vast 
ohampagne  cellars  in  and  about  itl  P. 
(including  garrison)  110,000. 

Armor  Plates.  The  riveted  covering 
of  war-ships  for  protection.  The  sub- 
ject of  such  protection  was  first  sug- 
gested by  an  experimenter  named  Bal- 
mano  of  I'ew  York,  1842;  and  fur- 
ther improved  upon  by  Stevens,  a  ship- 
builder of  Hoboken.  New  Jersey.  In 
1854  the  French  adopted  the  system 
and  the  English  promptly  followed 
their  example.  The  first  armor  plates 
were  of  iron  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  several  plates  being  riv- 
eted upon  each  ether.  From  this  the 
thickness  was  increased  to  over  four 
inches,  and  later  steel  was  substituted 
for  iron.  Originally  the  plates  were 
welded  by  ponderous  hammers;  but 
they  are  now  rolled,  and  preference 
is  given  to  one  thick  sheet  over  several 
thin  ones.  Costly  experiments  have 
been  conducted  by  the  various  govern- 
ments with  the  result  that  warships 
are  now  bui^t  of  steel,  instead  of  wood 
with  armor-plate  covering.  The  first 
of  the  former  were  the  *•  Monitor,"  and 
the  "New  Ironsides,"  built  for  the 
United  States,  (1861-1862). 


Arms.  Instruments  or  weapons  of 
offense.  Primitively  the  bow  and  the 
Javelin  were  the  favorite  weapons,  but 
in  heroic  times  the  principal  weapons 
were  the  pike  and  sarissa,  a  spear 
twenty-four  feet  long  wielded  by  both 
hands.  The  weapons  of  the  Romans 
were  a  short  massive  Javelin  six  feet 
long  and  a  short,  two-edged  sword. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  iron-clad 
cavalry  of  the  Middle  Ages  came  the 
battle-axe.  the  mace,  the  two-handed 
sword  and  the  lance,  the  last  named,  a 
ponderous  weapon  eighteen  feet  loner 
and  a  short,  two-edged  sword. 
The  arms  of  the  infantry  of  those 
times  were  the  famous  English  bows 
and  bills,  laden  mallets,  the  pikes  and 
halberds  of  the  Swiss,  the  crossbows 
of  the  Genoese  and  the  claymores  of 
the  Scots.  These  varieties  of  weapons 
continued  in  use  until  1525  when  the 
matchlock  first  appeared  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  Then  firearms  were  invented 
and  improved,  and  the  old  weapons  fell 
into  disuse  to  become  mere  curiosities. 

Arm'strong.  Lord  (formerly  Sir  Wil- 
liam George  Armstrong)  (1810-1900). 
Originally  a  solicitor  at  Newcastle,  he 
became  interested  in  mechanical  prob- 
lems and  invented  the  hydraulic  crane. 
During  the  Crimean  War  he  invented 
the  famous  "Armstrong  gun"  the 
largest  of  its  time.  He  established  im- 
mense zinc  works  at  Elswick,  was 
knighted  in  1859  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1887. 

Ar'my.  An  organized  body  of  armed 
men  which  a  nation  or  state  maintains 
for  purposes  of  waur.  The  first  army  of 
which  there  is  any  record  was  that  in 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Rameses  II. 
It  was  settled  in  military  colonies  and 
was  strong  in  its  infantry  branch,  par- 
ticularly Its  archers.  It  was  supported 
by  many  chariots  and  carried  batterin^r 
rams  and  scaling  ladders  for  attacking 
fortified  positions.  The  Assyrian  armies 
were  much  like  the  Egyptian  in  equip- 
ment and  management.  After  these, 
there  is  no  record  of  any  great  armies 
until  the  t*me  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Froa» 
then  there  is  another  gap  until  we 
come  to  the  great  army  or  the  Roman 
Republic  organized  about  200  B.  G. 
Military  service  was  practically  en- 
forced upon  all  citizens  between  17 
and  46,  until  the  introduction  of  slav- 
ery when  the  Roman  army  deterior- 
ated. The  earliest  European  army  was 
constituted  by  the  Janissaries  of  Tur- 
key in  the  fourteenth  century;  next, 
the  Compagnie  d*Ordonnance  of  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  composed  of  9^00  cav- 
alry and  10,000  infantry.  These  so 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  trained 
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men  over  untrained  that  standing 
armies  became  permanent  institutions 
in  all  countries.  In  1798,  France 
passed  a  Law  of  Conscription  and  the 
other  countries  soon  followed  the 
example.  In  England  during  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  the  army  consisted  of  the  re- 
tainers held  by  each  baron  from  whom 
they  received  their  lands  and  to  whom 
they  rendered  service  in  time  of  war. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  a  few 
regiments  of  paid  soldiers  were  main- 
tained, but  the  regular  standing  army  of 
England  really  dates  from  the  time  of 
William  III.  From  then  on,  England 
authorized  by  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, organized  armies  of  varying  size 
and  later  established  a  system  of  re- 
serves. The  armies  of  the  world,  as 
maintained  in  time  of  peace,  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows: — 

Peace  Strength     Reserve. 


3,300,000 

3,380,000 

1,500,000 

1,275,000 

1,396,000 

350,000 

509,000 

806,000 

54,000 

100,000 

420,000 

250,000 

322,000 
45,000 

150,000 
78,000 
90,000 
25,000 

265,000 
53,000 

'25.000 
95,000 

223,000 
75,000 
49,000 

The  United  States  has  no  reserve  in 
the  European  sense,  but  it  has  aux- 
iliary forces  such  as  the  marines,  the 
armed  nUliUa  of  the  States  (except 
in  Nevada),  a  force  of  native  troops  In 
the  Philippines,  besides  scouts,  rang- 
ers, etc.,  making  the  entire  body  of 
armed  men  ready  for  instant  service, 
about  150.000.  In  time  4f  war  the 
President  has  special  power  to  call  out 
for  training,  all  able-bodied  men  over 
the  age  of  40,  an  enormous  force  and 
overwhelming  in  a  protracted  war. 

Army-Worm  (Heliophila  unipuncta). 
The  larva  or  caterpillar  of  a  moth  com- 
mon to  the  Northern  States.  The 
moth  Is  chocolate  brown  with  a  small 
^Ite  spot  on  each  of  the  front  wings. 


Russia  1 

Germany 

France 

Japan 

Austria  Hungary 

Turkey 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Switzerland 

China 

Spain 

United  States 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Belgium 

Servia 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Sweden 

Mexico 

Greece 

Norway 

Argentina 

Chile 

Denmark 


,200,000 

620,000 

600,000 

450,000 

387,000 

375,000 

257.000 

225,000 

200.000 

90,000 

80.000 

73,000 

70,000 

52,500 

40,000 

35,000 

34,000 

30,000 

23,000 

23,000 

26,600 

25,000 

13,000 

17,000 

15,000 

13,000 


The  damage  to  crops  caused  by  the 
Army- Worm  is  often  very  great. 

Ar'nioa.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  oompositse,  several  spe- 
cies of  which  grow  in  the  United 
States.  The  medicinal  Arnica  is  ob- 
tained from  the  flowers,  'leaves  and 
roots  of  the  Leopard*s-bane,  Arnica 
Montana,  which  grows  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  middle  and  north- 
ern Europe,  and  blossoms  in  June  and 
July. 

Arnim,    Harry    Karl    Kurt     Edward 

(1824-1881).  A  Prussian  diplomat, 
created  count,  1870.  He  was  German 
ambassador  at  Paris  1872-74;  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople  by  Bismarck, 
and  then  impeacned  (1876),  for  high 
treason.  He  escaped  to  England  and 
remained  there  till  his  death. 

Ar'nold,  Benedict  (1740-1801).  An 
American  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  a 
captain  of  Connecticut  militia  with^ 
which  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  was  commissioned  Colonel.  He  co- 
operated with  Ethan  Allen  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Ticonderoga.  and  commanded 
an  expedition  to  Canada  with  Mont- 
gomery (1775),  when  he  was  wounded 
in  the  attack  on  Quebec.  After  some 
delay.  Congress  commissioned  him 
major-general  but  left  him  below  five 
others  recently  appointed,  and  he  never 
forgave  the  slight.  In  1777  he  joined 
the  army  under  Gates,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  brilliancy  and  was  again 
wounded  in  the  second  battle  of  Bemus 
Heights.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  Philadelphia,  which  he 
ruled  with  a  high  hand  and  was  repri- 
manded for  misconduct.  In  1780  he 
asked  and  received  the  command  of 
West  Point;  negotiated  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  British  commander-in- 
chief,  for  its  surrender;  but,  learning 
of  Major  Andrews  capture,  escaped  to 
England  and  became  a  major-general 
in  the  British  army.  He  took  part  in 
marauding  expeditions  into  Connecticut 
and  Virginia,  returned  to  England  after 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  soon 
sank  into  obscurity. 

Arnold,  Matthew  (1822-88).  A 
noted  English  critic,  essayist,  poet  and 
professor  of  poetry  ai  Oxford,  (1858- 
67).  Among  his  works  are  **  Baldar  " 
and  **  Merope,"  a  Tragedy,  **  Essays  in 
Criticism."  "Study  of  Celtic  Litera- 
ture," "Culture  and  Anarchy,"  "St. 
Paul  and  Protestantism,"  "Literature 
and  Dogma,"  etc.  He  visited  America 
and  lectured  there  with  brilliancy  and 
force,  though  his  voice  was  so  feeble 
as  to  make  his  words  inaudible  to  his 
audiences.     He  is  regarded  as,  on  the 
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whole,  the  highest  critic  that  England 
has  yet  produced.     See  Criticism. 

ArnoVto.  A  red  coloring  substance 
procured  from  the  seeds  of  the  arnotto 
tree  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  known  as  Bixa  Orelana.  These 
seeds  have  u  thin,  waxy,  red  covering, 
which  is  soaked  off,  the  water  then 
strained  and  evaporated  until  it  is  like 
putty.  This  is  rolled  in  leaves  and  be- 
comes the  arnotto  of  commerce.  It  is 
used  by  farmers  to  color  cheese  and 
for  dyeing  purposes.  It  is  also  known 
by  the  name  annatto. 

Aromat'io.  A  term  applied  to  sub- 
stances which  have  the  quality  of  af- 
fecting the  sense  of  smell,  in  other 
words,  an  odor  more  or  less  pungent. 
From  the  plants  to  which  the  term  ap- 
plies are  procured  the  various  es- 
sences, camphor  and  odorous  resins 
which  though  some  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  plant,  it  is  usually  the 
root  from  which  they  are  procured. 
Among  aromatic  substances  the  follow- 
ing are  included :  the  oil  of  thyme,  fen- 
nel, lavender,  neroli,  camphor,  tansy, 
wormwood,  camomile,  musk,  benzoin, 
myrrh,  balsam,  mint,  tar,  creosote, 
benzol,  etc. 

Ar'raok.  The  East  Indian  name  for 
distilled  spirituous  liquors,  particularly 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoanut 
and  rice.  There  are  arracks  of  grapes 
and  other  fruits  and  even  of  wild  flow- 
ers, in  various  par'-  of  the  East. 

Ar'ran.  A  picturesque  island,  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  area  165 
square  miles. 

Ar'row-root.  A  starch  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  various  plants,  used 
mainly  for  dietary  purposes.  It  was 
formerly  used  as  a  poultice  for  wounds 
made  by  poisoned  arrows,  hence  its 
name.  It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  Georgia  and  I  lorida,  but  the  arrow- 
root of  commerce  comes  from  the 
West  Indies  and  is  obtained  from  a 
plant  called  the  Maranta. 

Ar'senic.  One  of  the  metallic  ele- 
ments found  in  veins  in  the  crystallized 
rocks  and  older  slates.  It  is  of  a  dark 
steel-gray  color  with  high  metallic  lus- 
ter which  tarnishes  quickly  in  the  air. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  ather 
metals  and  with  sulphur,  principally 
iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  healing  in  earthen 
retorts.  It  is  crystalline  in  form,  very 
brittle  and  exceedingly  poisonous  in  all 
forms  and  combinations,  and  takes  fire 
when  thrown  as  a  powder  into  chlorine 
gas.  There  are  two  oxides  of  arsenic: 
AS2O8,  arsenious  anhydride;  and 
As^Os  or  arsenic  anhydride.  The  for- 
mer is  the  arsenious  oxyde,  or  white 
arsenic,  of  commerce,  which  is  pro- 


duced as  a  by-produot  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  Saxony  and  Bohemia  during  the 
smelting  of  Cobalt  ores.  The  principal 
symptoms  of  arsenic  poisoning  are:  a 
sense  of  burning  at  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, palpitation,  insatiable  thirst,  diffi- 
cult respiration,  a  vivid  ring  around 
the  eyelids,  livid  spots  on  the  body, 
and  often  convulsions.  The  principal 
antidote  is  the  hydrated  sesquloxide  of 
iron  in  the  moist  state.  For  emergency 
relief,  give  a  quick  emetic  accompanied 
by  milk  or  white  of  eggs  and  water. 

Arsln'oft.  A  concubine  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Lagus,  a  Macedonian  general,  and 
mother  of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt. 

Ar'ton  (Lii.:in,  ardere.  tOfburn).  In 
common  law,  the  willful  and  malicious 
burning  of  a  person's  house  or  other 
buildings.  Originally  it  was  a  capital 
crime,  but  now  it  is  subject  to  penal 
servitude  for  varying  periods  with  or 
without  hard  labor. 

Art.  The  earliest  evidence  of  human 
interest  in  art  is  found  in  the  rude 
productions  of  primitive  man.  His 
weapons  and  utensils  are  ornamented. 
The  ornament  is  the  reproduction  of  a 
mental  impression  and  conveys  life  and 
motion  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Man 
was  originally  an  impressionist.  The 
earliest  evidence  of  art  in  its  widest 
sense  is  found  in  Babylon  and  Egypt. 
The  remains  are  fragmentary,  except 
in  Egypt  where  we  have  complete  tes- 
timony of  skill  in  art. 

Greek  art  reached  the  highest  per- 
fection but  shows  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Egypt.  Roman  art  owes  its 
qualities  to  Greek  and  Etruscan  in- 
fluence. Coming  nearer  the  present 
day,  we  have  Gothic  and  other  forms, 
essentially  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  un  III  we  reach  the  many  varieties 
manifest  in  our  own  time.' — German 
art  has  not  been  recognized  in  America 
at  its  full  value.  It  has  been  fashion- 
able to  ignore  story-telling  pictures. 
And  as  German  art  has  ever  been  social 
and  domestic  in  its  character,  it  has 
found  difficulty  in  appealing  to  Amer- 
ican taste.  It  is  yet  to  And  a  strong 
and  abiding  appreciation.  —  Modern 
French  art  has  passed  the  zenith  of 
its  glory,  suffered  from  the  impres- 
.sionistic  fashion,  and  depends  chiefly 
for  its  renown  upon  the  great  paint- 
ers of  the  last  century — Meissonier. 
Corot,  Pesaro,  G(5rard.  and  the  school 
of  Fontainebleau,  besides  many  others. 
— Art  in  Holland  has  enjoyed  in  the 
last  few  years  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment, and  in  no  country  has  it  been 
more  appreciated  than  in  America. — 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  does  not  nat- 
urally possess  the   art  sense   enjoyed 
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hf  Latins,  but  a  deep  study  has  pro- 
duced in  recent  times  a  very  favor- 
able expression  of  art,  especially  in 
painlinff  and  sculpture. — ^American  art 
tats  been  of  slow  growth,  but  has 
gradually  attained  a  fair  position  .in 
the  world.  It  is  fibral,  back  to  Eu- 
ropean cultivation,  and  has  produced 
DO  distinctively  Aimerican  school.  It 
has  80  far  reached  its  highest  devel- 
opment in  landscape  and  in  mural 
painting.  American  art  has  achieved 
tittle  in  historical  painting,  so  far  as 
the  story  of  the  nation's  life  is  con- 
oerned.  All  Important  cities  are  striv- 
ing to  build  museums  for  the  education 
and  pleasure  of  their  people.  Prob- 
ably more  money  is  paid  for  exception- 
ally fine  examples  of  art  in  America 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
art  sales  reach  far  into  millions  annu- 
ally, and  soon,  if  not  already.  America 
will  be  noted  for  its  remarkable  ex- 
amples esp  cially  of  the  old  masters, 
and  in  time  there  wi  1  be  collections 
here,  purchased  at  enormous  prices, 
to  rival  the  noblest  museums  of  Eu- 
rope. See  Architecture:  Museum; 
Sculpture;  Painting. 

ilrtix«rx'#s.  The  name  of  three 
kings  of  ancient  Persia.  Artaxerxes 
sumamed  Longimanus  {465-425  B.  G.) 
succeeded  to  the  throne  through  the 
assassination  of  his  father  Xerxes  I. 
and  his  elder  brother  Darius.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Artaxerxes 
referred  to  in  the  Scnptures.  his  reign 
marking  the  decline  of  Persian  power. 
—Artaxerxes  sumamed  Mnemon,  about 
404-358  B.  C,  grandson  of  above,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Darius  II.  During 
his  reign  occurred  the  great  battle  of 
Gunaxa.  (401  B.  G.).  the  death  of 
Gyrus  the  Younger  and  the  famous  re- 
treat of  the  10  000  Greeks,  immor- 
talised in  Xenophon*s  "Anabasis."  Ar- 
taxerxes—Ochus,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  son  and  succes- 
sor of  preceding.  Though  a  cruel  ty- 
rant, he  restored  Persia  to  its  former 
power  in  the  time  of  Darius  the  Great, 
but  died  by  poison,  administered  in  336 
B.  C. 

AKtMnta.  The  Greek  name  for  the 
Latin  goddess  Diana  (q.  v.) 

Artamls'la.  A  queen  of  Halicamas- 
sua  in  Garia,  a  dependency  of  Persia, 
who  fitted  out  five  ships  in  the  expe- 
<iition  of  Xerxes  against  the  Greexs, 
and  distinguished  herself  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis  480  B.  G. — ^Also,  a  sister, 
wife  and  successor  of  Mausolus,  Ktax 
of  Garia,  to  whose  memory  she  erected 
a  magnificent  tomb  at  Halicarnassus, 
which  became  one  of  the  seven  won- 
vers  of  the  world  and  gave  a  special 
iK^etning  to  the  term,  Mausoleum. — In 


botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  theycom^ 
posite  order  which  includes  worm- 
wood, southern  wood,  sagebrush,  tar- 
ragon and  moxa. 

Art«ry.  A  blood  vessel  through 
which  the  blood  is  carried  from  the 
heart  and  distributed  throughout  the 
body  and  to  the  lungs.  -  Those  pro- 
ceeding to  the  body  originate  in  one 
large  trunk,  the  aorta.  From  this 
they  separate  into  subdividing  branches 
which  grow  smaller,  until  they 
end  in  the  capillaries,  through  which 
the  blood  passes  into  the  veins.  These 
arteries  contain  pure,  scarlet  blood 
known  as  arterial  blood  The  pulmon- 
ary arteries,  or  those  which  proceed  to 
the  lungs  originate  in  the  right  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart  and  carry  impure,  dark 
red  blood  called  venous  blood.  From 
the  fact  that  the  arteries  are  found 
empty  in  dead  bodies,  they  were  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  contain  only 
air,  hence  the  derivation  from  the 
Greek,  aer,  air. 

Art«'tlan  Well.  A  well  made  by 
boring  perpendicular  holes  to  a  great 
depth  in  the  earth,  through  which  a 
constant  flow  of  water  to  the  surface 
is  secured.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  French  province  of  Artois  (Lat.,  Ar- 
tesium)  where  they  have  long  been  in 
use.  Their  action  is  due  to  the  law 
of  gravitation  which  impels  water  to 
seek  its  own  level. 

Arthur.  A  prince  of  Great  Britain 
who  ruled  during  the  sixth  century, 
but  regarded  by  some  authorities  as 
purely  legendary.  He  was  the  son  of 
Uther  Pendragon  and  Igeme  of  Gorn- 
wall,  whom  Uther  visited  disguised  as 
her  husband.  Around  his  life  many 
beautiful  legends  have  been  written, 
including  Tennyson*s  **  Idylls  of  the 
King.'*  King  Arthur  and  his  Knighto 
of  the  Round  Table,  figure  in  many 
of  the  ancient  chronicles  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  probable  that  some  real 
person  of  nis  attractiveness  and 
dignity  actually  existed.  His  adven- 
tures are  told  in  the  **  Ghronicles  '* 
of  GeoflTrey  of  Monmouth  and  Mai- 
lory's   "  Historie  of  King  Arthur." 

Arthjup,  OhesUp  Alan  (1830-1886). 
The  twenty-first  President  of  the 
United  States.  Bom  in  Vermont,  of 
Scotch-Irish  parents.  He  graduated 
from  Union  Gollege,  (1848)  and  be- 
came a  practicing  lawyer  in  New  York 
Gity.  Alter  holding  various  offices,  in- 
cluding the  coUectorship  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  (1871),  he  was  elected  to 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  in  1880,  and  became  President, 
Sept.  1881.  after  the  death  of  President 
Garfield  by  assassination.  No  events  of 
particular  importance  occurred  during 
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his  administratioQ.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  breeding  and  education,  and 
gave  to  the  White  House  a  tone  of  art 
and  culture  which  it  has  often  lacked. 
Ar'tlchok^    (Gynara    scolymus.)     A 

Slant  of  the  composite  order  resemb- 
ng  a  large  thistle. 
ArticlM,  The  8lx.  A  term  applied  to 
an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  upholding  the 
doctrines  of  Transubstantiation, 
Clerical  Celibacy,  Auricular  Confession 
and  others  which  the  Reformation  as- 
signed to  their  usual  place.  The 
Thirty-Nine  Artlclet  comprise  the  au- 
thorized doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  must  be  subscribed  to 
by  all  who  take  orders  therein. 

Articula'ta.  The  third  great  division  of 
animal  kingdom  according  to  the  class- 
ification of  Cuvier,  who  divided  it  into 
the  first  four  of  the  following  classes, 
other  scientists  having  added  the  last 
four:  First:  Annelida,  leeches,  earth- 
worms, etc.  Second:  Crustacea,  crabs, 
lobsters,  prawns,  shrimps,  etc.  Third: 
Arachnlda,  spiders,  scorpions,  mites, 
etc.  Fourth:  Insecta,  beetles,  flies, 
butterflies,  etc.  Fifth:  Myriopoda,  cen- 
tipedes. Sixth:  Oirrhopoa,  barnacles, 
and  sea  acorns.  Seventh:  Rotifera, 
wheelshaped  animalcules,  aquatic. 
Eighth:  Entozoa  (lowest  of  the 
worms),  parasites  upon  or  within  other 
animals. 

Artificial  Sunshine.  A  scientific  sta- 
tion or  botanical  laboratory  established 
at  Wisley,  England,  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  plants  by  electric  light  as  a 
substitute  for  sunshine.  The  fact  that 
artificial  light  enables  plants  to  n*ow 
and  fruits  to  ripen  has  long  been 
known  to  science.  In  1879  and  1880 
the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  made 
some  successful  experiments  in  this 
direction  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  More 
than  forty  years  ago,  M.  Herv6  Mangon 
discovered  that  flowers  turned  towards 
the  electric  lamp  Just  as  they  turn 
towards  the  sun.  Many  experiments 
have  been  made  in  France,  America. 
Russia  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  proved 
that  simulated  sunshine  can  be  used 
with  good  effect. 

Artiriery.  Cannon  employed  in 
war  and  the  troops  organized  to  use 
them.  The  Moors  or  Arabs  of  North 
Africa  employed  artillery  at  Cordova  as 
early  as  1280.  In  England  it  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  cannon  belonging  to  an  army 
together  with  the  wagons,  etc.,  were 
gathered  into  an  artillery  train.  Artil- 
lerists served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
and  received  four  times  the  pay  of  a 
soldier.  In  1671.  Louis  XIV.  raised  a 
regiment  for  artillery-duty  only,  and  in 


1690  founded  the  first  artillery  sobool 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  first  i 
give  artillery  service  its  true  status  ! 
the  field.  He  assigned  two  ffuns  1 
each  regiment,  and  is  therefore  n 
garded  as  the  father  of  the  battalioi 
Napoleon  I.  made  a  special  study  i 
artillery  and  prepared  a  treatise  on  CB 
subject  which  is  still  regarded  as  i 
authority.  He  was  himself  traiined  t 
the  artillery  service,  and.  his  greatei 
battles  were  won  by  his  prompt  ad 
efficient  use  of  cannon  m  great  nun 
bers.  During  our  Civil  War  the  ai 
tfilery  service  of  the  Union  armU 
was  thoroughly  organized  by  Gei 
Barry,  and  consisted    of    over  14,0q 

funs,  with  38,000  horses  and  near! 
0,000  men;  at  present  this  branch  i 
the  service  consists  of  six  regiments  Q 
field  artillery,  with  5200  enlisted  met 
a  coast  artillery  corps  of  170  ooni 
panies  and  19,320  enlisted  men.  Sei 
also  Cannon. 

Ar'yan.  A  term  used  to  denote  thi 
lingual  and  ethnological  groups  other 
wise  known  as  Indo-European  or  Indoj 
Germanic.  The  Aryan  stock  comprisoj 
two  branches.  Western  or  European 
and  Eastern  or  Indo-Persian.  Thj 
Aryan  languages  show  common  origll 
by  their  vocabulary,  syntax  and  inflex 
ions.  The  word  Aryan,  derived  tron 
the  Sanskrit,  means  an  "  honorabh 
lord  of  the  soil."  The  nearest  to  th< 
parent  tongue  is  Sanskrit,  and  thi 
chief  divisions  in  Europe  are  the  Teu 
tonic,  Romance,  Slav  and  Celtic.  Th< 
Turks,  Magyars,  Basques  and  Finns  an 
non- Aryan.  The  common  ancestors  o! 
the  Aryan  groups  are  supposed  to  havi 
dwelt  among  the  Pamirs  at  a  period  o\ 
remote  antiquity,  but  there  are  mani 
theories  as  to  their  origin. 

AtafCBt'lda.  A  well  known  drug 
characterized  by  an  offensive  odor 
made  from  the  Juice  of  plants  of  th< 
Umbelliferfle  order,  which  includes 
parsnip,  celery,  coriander,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  plant  known  ai 
Nartnex, 

AabM'tot.  A  term  used  to  denote  8 
peculiar  form  of  mineral  substances 
rather  than  any  particular  species.  II 
is  usually  apphed  to  the  varieties  oi 
pyroxene  which  occur  in  crystals 
massed  together  so  as  to  produce  a 
flexible,  fibrous  and  fire-proof  mass. 
It  is  found  in  France,  Italy,  Corsica, 
Cornwall  with  some  parts  or  Scotland, 
Canada,  and  Tasmania. 

Aabupy  Park.  A  city  and  sea-side 
resort  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  New  York  and  Long  Branch  Rail- 
road and  is  six  miles   south   of   Long 
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Branch.  It  has  manufactures  of  mill 
work,  paper  boxes,  etc.    P.  10,150. 

ito'oaion.  A  ruined  city  of  Palestine, 
formerly  one  of  the  five  chief  cities  or 
the  Philistines.  The  birthplace  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral conflicts  during  the  Crusades. 

Asoen'slon.  A  small  rocky  island  of 
volcanic  origin,  800  miles  northwest  of 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  on  Ascension  Day, 
1501.  It  is  used  by  the  British  govern- 
ment as  a  victuallmg  station  and  hos- 
pital.    It  is  famous  for  its  turtles. 

iUooiwIon  Day,  or  Holy  Thursday. 
The  fortieth  day  after  Easter.  It  is  ob- 
served by  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Catholic  Church  to  commemorate 
Christ*s  ascension  into  Heaven  forty 
days  after  his  resurrection.  The  fes- 
tival dates  from  the  fourth  century. 

At'cham,  Roger  (1515-1568).  An 
English  scholar  and  writer,  preceptor 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  during  her  girlhood, 
and  her  private  secretary  after  she  be- 
came Queen.  His  principal  works  are 
"  The  Schoolmaster,"  an  essay  on  edu- 
cation, and  his  Latin  poems  and  letters. 

Aaold'lunn.  A  typical  genus  of  the 
truncated  mollusoa,  of  which  the  sea- 
squirt  is  a  familiar  example.  The  Dar- 
winian theory  of  evolution  traces  the 
ascent  of  man  from  it. 

At'eot  RaoM.  An  annual  fash- 
ionable function  dating  from  1711  and 
taking  place  on  Ascot  Heath,  England, 
only  six  miles  from  Windsor,  in  June. 
It  has  always  been  attended  by  the 
most  fashionable  society  in  England 
including  members  of  the  court.  The 
coarse  is  nearly  two  miles  long. 

Ash.  A  familiar  tree  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Oleacea,  or  the  Olive 
family.  Its  timber  is  exceedingly 
tough  and  elastic. 

Aahanti  or  Aaanti  (as-an-teM.  A 
British  province  of  West  Africa  in  the 
interior  of  the  Gold  Coast,  with  a  pop- 
ulation approximating  1,000,000.  The 
country  is  covered  to  a  large  extent 
with  impenetrable  forests,  except 
around  the  towns  where  grams,  yams 
and  vegetables  are  cultivated.  The 
territory  also  yields  much  gold.  The 
people  are  of  a  blood-thirsty  disposi- 
tion, but  possessed  of  more  intelligence 
than  the  neighboring  tribes.  They 
were  sudued  by  the  English  and  the 
kingdom  became  a  British  Province, 
1896. 

Asb'buptoii  Treaty.  A  treaty  so-called 
after  Lord  Ashburton,  the  ambassador 
who,  with  Daniel  Webster,  carried  it 
through.  It  was  signed  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
}842;  and  settled  some  boundary  dif- 
lerences  between  Canada  and  the  State 
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of    Maine,    and    also    dealt    with  the 
African  Slave  Trade. 

Aahavllla.  A  city  and  the  seat  of 
Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  210 
miles  west  of  Raleigh,  the  capital,  on 
the  Southern  Railroad.  It  is  noted  as 
a  winter  and  summer  resort  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  It  has  several  colleges  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  tobacco,  furn- 
iture, iron  works  and  brick  yards,  etc. 
P.  18.762. 

Ashland.  A  city  of  Ashland  County, 
Wisconsin,  80  miles  from  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  on  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Wisconsin  Central,  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A 
Omaha  Railroads.  An  extensive  lake 
port  in  lumber  and  iron,  with  iron  and 
steel  works,  and  blast  furnaces,  lum- 
ber and  planing  mills,  boiler  and  rail- 
road shops,  cigar  factory  and  other 
industries.    P.     11,594. 

Aah'land.  A  county  in  northeast- 
em  Ohio,  390  square  miles — a  county 
in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  on  Lake 
Superior,  2,150  square  miles — ^village 
and  county  seat  of  Ashland  County 
Ohio,  50  miles  west^of  Akron. 

Ashtabula.  A  city  of  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio,  situated  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  part  of  the  state:  three 
miles  from  Lake  Erie  and  fifty- four 
miles  northeast  of  Cleveland  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 
New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railroads.  Its  surroundings  are  agricul- 
tural.' It  has  extensive  iron  manufac- 
tures, ship  yards,  tanneries  and  large 
coal  and  iron  shipments.    P.  18,266. 

A'aia.  The  largest  of  the  five  con- 
tinents. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Eu- 
rope and  North  Africa.  It  comprises 
the  countries  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Japan, 
China,  East  and  West  Turkestan, 
Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  Persia,  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  Arabia,  India,  Siam» 
Burmah,  and  Cochin  China,  also 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  entire 
northwestern  part  is  a  lowland  plain 
about  twice  as  large  as  Europe;  the 
remainder  consists  of  two  triangular 
shaped  table-lands.  From  the  most 
northerly  point,  Cape  Chelyuskin,  to 
the  most  southerly  extremity  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Cape  Burros,  is  5,990 
miles.  The  area  of  Asia,  including  the 
islands,  is  estimated  at  17,500,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
850,000,000.  The  mountain  ranges  are 
the  Altai,  the  Himalayas,  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
The  rivers  are  the  Obi,  Yenesei  and  the 
Lena,  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
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the  Amur,  Ho-anff-ho  and  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  which  flow  into  the  Pacific ;  the 
Melcon,  Meinam,  Salwen  and  Irrawadi 
of  further  India;  the  Brahmaputra, 
Ganffes  and  Indus  in  Hindustan,  and  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  flow 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  largest  lakes 
are  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral  and 
Lake  Baikal.  Nearly  every  known 
mineral  is  found  in  Asia,  and  its  vege- 
table products  are  more  numerous  them 
any  other  part  of  tho  world.  It  is  also 
remark8JE)le  for  the  variety  of  its  wild 
beasts  and  for  the  fact  that  most  of 
our  domestic  animals  including  our 
poultry,  except  the  turkey,  had  their 
origin  there.  With  the  exception  of 
Persia,  Arabia,  Afghanistan,  Hindustan 
and  Armenia  the  inhabitants  belong 
mostly  to  the  Mongolian  races.  See 
Aryan. 

Il'tia  Minor.  The  ancient  name  of 
what  is  now  called  Anatolia  or  Anadoli. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  battle-grounds 
of  antiquity  and  comprised  the  coun- 
tries of  Bilhynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus, 
Mysia,  Lydia.  Garia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia, 
Pisidia,  Gilicia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Gap- 
padocia.  Isauria.  and  Lycaenia.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Semitic  peoples, 
but  the  present  population  is  composed 
of  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Jews. 
The  country  belongs  to  Turkey. 

Atmodousy  or  AtohmedaX  An  evil 
genius  of  Jewish  tradition  who  killed 
in  succession  the  seven  husbands  of 
Sara,  daughter  of  Rafruel,  on  their 
bridal  nights.  He  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  genius  of  matrimonial  infelicity, 
and  also  figures  as  the  principal  char- 
acter in  Le  Sage's  novel,  "  Le  Diab)e 
Bolteux." 

Aap.  A  name  given  to  several  species 
of  small  poisonous  snaxes  of  the  cobra 
di  capello  species.  It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  ancient  literature,  and  tradi- 
tion gives  it  as  the  one  used  by  Cleo- 
patra in  killing  herself. 

Aapar'agut.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  lily  family.  The  com- 
mon variety  (A.  officinalis)  is  native 
to  the  sandy  plains  of  Europe,  but  has 
been  naturalized  in  this  country.  It  is 
cultivated  for  its  edible  stalks  which 
are  cut  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the 
spring.  The  roots  are  perennial,  the 
stalks  annual. 

Aapa'tia.  A  remarkably  talented 
woman;  daughter  of  Axiochus.  born  in 
Miletus,  and  married  to  Pericles  of 
Athens.  The  Athenian  law  placed  a 
ban  on  foreign  marriages  and  even  de- 
clared the  issue  of  them  illegitimate. 
From  this  Aspasia  is  sometimes  rated 
a  courtesan,  which,  however,  is  un- 
founded. Her  eloquence  and  grasp  of 
apolitical  affairs  were  extraordinary,  and 


her  home  became  a  rendezvous  for  the 
distinguished  and  learned  men  of  her 
time.  After  the  death  of  Pericles  (429 
B.  G.),  she  is  said  to  have  married  Ly- 
sides,  a  cattle-dealer  who,  through  her 
influence,  rose  to  eminence;  but  this 
is  doubtful. 

Aa'phalt.  Mineral  pitch,  a  bitumi- 
nous substance,  the  result  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  containing  80  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  with  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen, and  oxyffen.  It  Is  largely  use'd, 
mixed  with  sand,  chalk,  etc.,  for  mak- 
ing roads  in  dry  climates,  such  as 
France,  Italy,  Germany  and  America, 
flmd  to  a  considerable  extent  also  in  En- 
gland, though  the  English  climate  is 
too  humid  for  its  general  adoption,  since 
its  becoming  slippery  with  moisture. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  used  it  for  em- 
balming, and  the  Babylonians  made 
walls  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  found 
pure,  but  more  often  mixed  with  min- 
eral matter. 

Aa'phodol.  A  genus  of  perennial 
plants  belonging  to  the  lily  familv, 
natives  of  South  Europe,  bearing  small 
white  or  yellow  flowers.  The  roots 
possess  diuretic  qualities  and  were 
formerly  used  for  food. 

Aaphyx'ia.  A  medical  term  meaning 
literally  the  cessation  of  the  pulse,  but 
now  applied  to  a  condition  of  sus- 
pended respiration  from  any  cause. 
AsphyiUa  causes  the  blood  to  become 
loaded  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
acts  as  a  poison  to  the  nervous  system 
and  checks  the  capillary  circulation  in 
the  lungs.  If  sufficiently  prolonged  it 
results  in  death. 

At'qulth,  Riaht  Hon..  Herbert  Henry. 
An  English  statesman,  born  at  Moreley 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  1852.  Was 
educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford; 
became  a  barrister  and  entered  Par- 
liament in  1886.  Appointed  Queen's 
Counsel  1890  and  Home  Secretary, 
1892.  In  the  oloslng  days  of  1905  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  government  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister,  April, 
1908.  As  such  he  forced  through  Par- 
liament (1911)  a  bill  practically  de- 
priving the  House  of  Lords  of  the  veto 
power  as  against  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Aa'rMi  (or  Az'ra-el).  The  Mohamme- 
dan Angel  of  Death  who,  according  to 
the  KorAn,  watches  over  the  dying  and 
takes  the  soul  from  the  body.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  of  immeasurable 
height  with  eyes  "  seventy  thousand 
days'  Journey  apart." 

Ats  (Equus  asinus).  A  familiar  an- 
imal belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  horse.     It  is  of  Asiatic  origin  and 
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sUil  found  wild  in  Persia  and  parts  of 
Armenia.  It  differs  from  the  horse 
cbiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  tail  has  a 
tuft  of  long  hairs  at  the  end  instead  of 
being  hairy  throughout,  and  that  it  has 
warts  on  the  forelegs  only.  The  shape 
of  the  hoof  is  also  different  and  the 
ears  shorter.  In  its  wild  state  it  is 
larger  and  more  graceful  than  the  do- 
mestic species,  the  stunted  size  and 
xenerally  forlorn  appearance  of  the 
latter,  being  due  to  the  survival  of  a 
type  capable  of  enduring  varied  cli- 
matic conditions  and  to  the  hard  treat- 
ment. In  its  native  land  the  flesh  of 
the  wild  ass  is  regarded  as  a  choice 
meat;  and  in  Roman  days  it  was 
deemed  as  much  of  a  delicacy  as  veni- 
son is  to-day.  The  issue  of  the  male  ass 
and  a  mare  is -the  true  mule;  that  of 
the  stallion  and  a  she  ass,  the  hinny. 
The  former  brays  like  the  ass,  the  lat- 
ter neighs  like  the  horse. 

Jlssafii\  A  province  in  extreme 
northeast  of  British  India,  ceded  to 
England,  1826,  and  made  into  separate 
provinces,  1874.  It  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  some  of  its  districts  are  the 
most  Important  tea-producers  in  India, 
notably  the  districts  of  Gachar  and 
Silket.  Rice  is  also  raised  in  large 
quantities  and  the  elephant  is  found 
wild  in  great  numbers.  Estimated  area 
about  46.350  square  miles. 

iUsassina.  A  tribe  or  band  first  heard 
of  in  Persia  about  1090.  They  were  a 
secret  religious  sect,  at  the  bidding  of 
whose  chief  they  murdered  persons  as 
an  act  of  duty.  Similar  bodies  were 
formed  in  various  connections  in  later 
times,  but  the  term  assassination  is 
now  only  used  to  specify  the  slaying 
of  some  public  personage,  and  does  not 
necessarfly  imply  plot  or  collusion,  al- 
though the  mijority  of  assassinations  in 
recent  times  has  been  connected  with 
political  or  anarchist  movements. 
Among  the  most  notorious  instances  of 
assassination  may  be  mentioned  the 
following: — Julius  Cesar,  44  B.  C; 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  1437;  Rizzio, 
1566;  Damley,  1567;  Henry  IV.  of 
Prance,  1610;  Duke  of  Bucxingham, 
1628;  Marat,  1793;  Lincohi,  1865; 
Garfield,  1881 ;  Alexander  II.  of  Rus- 
sia. 1881;  Lord  Frederick  Gavandish 
and  Mr.  Burk«  1882;  President  Garnot. 
1894*  the  Empress  of  Austria,  1898; 
King  Humbert  of  Italy.  1900;  President 
McKinley,  1901;  M.  de  Plehve,  1904; 
the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  of  Russia. 
1905:  Garlos  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  Luiz,  1908. 

Assay.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
m  its  widest  sense  comprises  those 
operations  of  analytical  chemistry 
^ieh  have  for  their  purpose  the  quan- 


titative determination  of  one  or  more 
substances  in  an  alloy  or  amalgam, 
either  by  gravimetric  or  volumetric 
methods;  the  word  being  mostly  used 
in  reference  to  operations  with  ores 
containing  precious  metals.  Assaying 
is  a  profession  practiced  in  mining  dis- 
tricts by  more  or  less  skilled  individ- 
uals, by  methods  ranging  all  the  way 
from  crude  to  the  most  delicate  tests 
known  to  chemistry.  The  most  exact 
assay  methods  are,  however,  em- 
ployed in  oScial  assay  offices,  where 
not  only  precious  metals  destined  for 
the  mint,  but  also  watch-cases  and 
Jewelry  are  assayed  and  stamped  as  a 
certificate  of  their  fineness.    See  Garat. 

Asslnlboia  ( as-sin-e-boy'-ya)  (Indian 
**  stone-boilers."  from  the  practice  of 
heating  water  with  hot  stones).  The 
name  of  an  Indian  nation,  which  has 
given  it  to  a  province  in  the  Dominion 
of  Ganada,  west  of  Manitoba.  Area 
91,500  square  miles;  p.  (1900), 
67,385.  Ghief  city  and  capital,  Regina 
on  the  Ganadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

Assln'lbolne  River.  A  river,  having 
its  source  in  Asslnlboia,  Ganada,  flows 
through  Manitoba,  and  joins  the  Red 
River  at  Winnipeg;  400  miles  long. 

AssouanS  Assaun\  or  Aswan/  A 
frontier  town  on  the  Nile  at  the  first 
Gataract,  in  Uiper  Egypt.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Syene.  Near  it  are  famous 
ruins,  temples,  catacombs,  etc.  There 
are  great  Nile  bi-rrage  works  immedi- 
ately above  town.  P.  25,000.  Pop- 
ular as  a  winter  resort. 

Assurance.    See  Insurance. 

Assyr'la  (Greek,  Assyria).  The  As- 
shur  of  the  Bible,  one  of  the  two  great 
empires  which  flourished  near  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates; 
the  history  of  the  Assyrian  language, 
literature,  arts  and  civilization  being 
closely  intertv^ned  with  that  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Babylonians.  The  exact 
boundaries  of  Assyria  cannot  well  be 
ascertained,  varying  much  in  the 
course  of  time;  but  we  may  assume 
them  to  have  been  approximately,  Ar- 
menia north,  Babylon  south.  Media 
east,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Syria  west. 
The  early  history  of  Assyria  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  but  we  may  conclude  from 
cuneiform  inscriptions  that  about  1300 
B.  G.,  the  city  of  Assur  was  the  most 
powerful  city  of  the  then  known  Asia. 
For  several  centuries,  Assyria  was  al- 
most permanently  at  war  with  one  or 
the  otner  of  her  neighbors,  especially 
with  Babylon,  when  not  dominating  it. 
About  900  B.  G.,  Nineveh  became  the 
capital,  and  the  mistress  of  the  World; 
but  607  B.  G.  fell  before  the  attacks  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Indo-European 
tribes  that  were  their  allies. 
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Ao'Ur  (Greek,  aster,  star).  A  genus 
of  plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  of  composite, 
Including  a  large  number  of  species. 

Att'oriM.     See  Star  Fish. 

As'Urolds,  or  Planetoids.  A  group 
of  small  planets,  all  of  which  have 
their  orbits  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
In  1596  Kepler  believed  that  one  or 
more  invisible  planets  existed  in  that 
part  of  the  sky.  Subsequent  astron- 
omers reached  the  same  conclusion 
and  finally,  Piazzi  at  Palermo,  Jan.  1, 
1800,  discovered  Geres.  Other  asteroids 
were  discovered  in  subsequent  years. 
Their  known  number  now  exceeds  500. 

Asth'ma.  A  chronic,  spasmodic  af- 
fection of  the  bronchial  tubes,  causing 
extreme  difficulty  in  breathing.  Cer- 
tain climate^  and  even  neighborhoods 
affect  asthmatics  more  than  others. 
There  is  no  known  cure  for  asthma 
t>ut  the  suffering  and  inconvenience 
may  be  reduced  by  a  careful  diet,  by 
mamtaining  the  digestive  organs  in  reg- 
ular action,  and  by  outdoor  life.  Some 
relief  during  painful  spasms  may  be 
obtained  by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  nitre 
(saltpetre) .  or  of  a  lew  drops  of  chloro- 
form on  a  handkerchief. 

As'tor.  John  Jaoob  (1763-1843). 
The  founder  of  the  American  Astor 
family.  He  was  a  native  of  Wal- 
dorf, near  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Going  to  the  North- 
west, he  began  trading  in  furs,  soon 
making  a  fortune  which,  by  Judicious 
investments  in  New  York  real  estate, 
increased  rapidly.  He  left  to  his  son, 
William,  a  fortune  then  estimated  at 
<5,000,()00:  and  $400,000  for  the 
founding  or  a  public  library  in  New 
York  City,  havmg  now  over  a  milkon 
volumes,  recently  installed  in  a  mag- 
nificent new  building  on  Fifth  Avenue 
together  with  the  Lenox  and  Tilden 
foundations. 

As'tor,  Wlllism  Wsldorf  (1848—). 
The  son  of  the  second  son  of  the  above. 
Residing  in  England  he  became  a  Brit- 
ish subject.  Author  of  several  novels, 
owner  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'* 
and  **  Pall  Mall    Magazine."      He    has 

fiven  large  sums  to  Oxford  University, 
rom  1882-85  he  was  American  Minis- 
ter  to  Italy 

As'tor,  John  Jsoob  (1864-1912).  The 
son  of  William  W.,  was  manager  of  the 
Astor  estate  in  America,  director  in 
many  banking  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions. He  built  the  Hotel  Astoria.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  a  number  of  prac- 
tical devices  and  the  author  of  several 
books. 

Astorls.  A  salmon-canning  town  in 
Oregon  p.  8,381 ;  also  a  former  village 


of  Long  Island,  New  York,  now  part  ot 
the  borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City. 

Astrorogy.     The  science  of  discov- 
ering the  past  and  determining  the  fu- 
ture by  the  movement  of  stars.  It  was 
the  science  of  sciences  in  olden  times, 
but  today  has  only  a  small  number  of 
adepts,  besides   the   always  numerous 
number  of  persons  easily  victimized  by 
charlatans  claiming  to  be  able  to  read 
the    "  past,    present   and   future."    A 
number  of  publications  are  devoted  to 
Astrology,  and  even  sedate  daily  papers 
publish    regularly    astrological    fore- 
casts.   Astrology  was  at  one   time   a 
serious  branch  of  study,  and  monarchs 
and  other  illustrious  personages  were 
regrular  consulters  of  astrologers.    The 
Chaldeans  are  believed  to  have  been  its 
inventors;     at    any    rate     they    re- 
duced it  to  an  almost  perfect  system 
which  is  still  the    basis    of  practice. 
Astrologers  divide    the    heavens    into 
twelve  equal  parts    called    '*  houses,** 
endow  the  planets  with  certain  influ- 
ence, either   beneficial   or   deleterious 
according  to   their  conjunctions:   and 
found  their  predictions  on  the  positions 
occupied  by  heavenly  bodies  at  a  per- 
son's birth  and  at  certain  critical  mo- 
ments of  their  lives. 

Astron'omy.  The  oldest  and  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  sciences.  In  an- 
cient times  it  was  identical  with  astrol- 
ogy, but  by  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions and  mathematical  calculations  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  flrrew  up.  and  it 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  positive,  or 
*^ exact**  sciences.  Pythagoras  (520 
B.  C.)  understood  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis,  but  it  was  not  until 
2,000  years  later  that  this  theory 
gained  general  acceptance,  after  Cop- 
ernicus, Tycho  Brahe  and  Gallileo 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  Pytha- 

gorean  theory.  The  definitions  of 
opernicus  supplied  a  working  basis* 
and  the  subsequent  studies  ana  obser- 
vations of  Gallileo  and  Kepler  resulted 
in  an  enormous  increase  in  astronomi- 
cal knowledge.  Later,  Newton  dis- 
covered the  law  of  gravitation;  Halley» 
Laplace,  Herschel  and  others  added  to 
our  knowledge;  the  improvements  of 
the  telescope  helped,  and  to-day  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  has  been  accum- 
ulated. The  United  States  possesses 
some  of  the  best  equipped  observa^ 
tories,  in  tue  hands  of  recognized  ol>^ 
servers  who  devote  themselves  assid- 
uously to  the  advancement  of  tbe 
science.  Among  the  best  known  ol 
these  splendid  observatories  are  ttie 
Lick  Observatory  of  the  University  ol 
California;  the  Yerkes  Observatory  ol 
the   University  of  Chicago;   the    Har- 
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nrd  University;  and  the  United  States 
JIaval  01)servatory. 

Aslro-Photogrophy.  An  application 
of  modern  photogrrapnic  methods  to  as- 
tronomy. The  extreme  sensibility  of 
the  photographic  plate  even  to  the 
light  of  stars  invisible  by  the  naked 
eye,  has  permitted  the  study  and  the 
exact  calculation  or  orbits  of  many 
heavenly  bodies.  This  is  the  case  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  comets.  The  ap- 
g roach  of  Halley's  comet  in  1910,  for 
islance.  was  indicated  by  the  plate 
long  before  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes had  discovered  its  whereabouts. 

Aaturlaa.    See  Oviedo. 

Aty'lum  (Greek,  as-ylon).  Among 
the  Hebrews,  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  and, 
later,  in  the  temples  or  other  places 
consecrated  to  certain  gods,  asylums 
were  shelters  where  persons  flew  for 
protection  against  Just  or  unjust  perse- 
cution. Asylum,  to-day.  besides  its 
restricted  meaning  of  a  charitable  and 
benevolent  institution,  is  restricted  to 
the  de  facto,  if  not  de  Jure  protection 
accorded  by  every  free  country  to  a 
political  refugee  from  another  land. 

iltaian'ta.  The  name  of  the  hero- 
ines of  two  legends  of  Greek  myth- 
ology, frequently  told  as  one.  The 
first  Atalanta  had  been  exposed  by  her 
father,  Jasua  or  Jasion,  in  his  despair 
at  not  obtaining  a  son ;  was  reared  by  a 
8he-bear  and  other  wild  animals.  She 
became  a  devotee  of  the  Virgin  Artemis, 
goddess  of  hunters.  The  second  Ata- 
lanta. an  athlete  and  fast  runner,  prom- 
ised her  hand  to  the  man  who  would 
win  a  foot  race  against  her,  the  penalty 
for  failure  being  death.  Hippomenes, 
patronized  by  Aphrodite,  threw  golden 
apples  on  the  race  course  which  at- 
tracted the  curiosity  of  Atalanta  who 
stopped  to  pick  them  up,  losing  the 
race  and  also  her  hand. 

At'aviofn.  The  reappearance,  in  an- 
imals and  plants,  of  ancestral  charac- 
teristics which  their  immediate  parents 
did  not  exhibit.  In  its  natural  form. 
Atavism  is  the  reversion  of  a  genera- 
tion to  an  original  lower  form  of  its 
race  of  species.  Examples:  stray 
dogs  and  cats  frequently  revert, 
through  atavism,  to  a  wild  state  When 
abandoned  in  forests:  garden  vege- 
tables, for  instance,  cahbage,  when  left 
to  reseed,  revert  to  their  original  tall 
form  without  head.  In  heredify  (q.  v.) 
much  of  it  may  be  explained  by  Men- 
delism.    See  Mendel;  Mendelism. 

lUoiilooa.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Atchison  Connty,  Kansas,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  original  terminal  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Rail- 
wad.   P.  16,129. 

Mfoloa  (Greek,  ateles,  imperfect).  A 


genus  of  monkeys,  natives  of  Central 
Sou^h  America,  also  called  Sapajous, 
or  spider  monkeys  on  account  of  their 
long  limbs.  The  genus  possesses  long 
prehensile  tails,  ana  lacks  a  developed 
thumb. 

Athabat'oa  (Indian,  seat  of  hay  and 
reeds).  A  district  of  Canada,  formed 
1882  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  then 
Northwestern  territories.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  Athabasca  River,  having 
its  source  in  the  Athabasca  pass  and 
flowing  through  the  Athabasca  Lake. 
The  district  lies  between  the  Northern 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Hudson  Bay; 
its  boundaries  are  Alberta  south,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  west,  and  territories  yet 
without  political  organization  north 
and  east.  Athabasca  is  sparsely  settled 
by  whites,  being  inhabited  mostly  by 
the  Beaver  and  Strongbow  Indian 
tribes,  but  its  fertile  plains  promise 
rich  harvests  and  have  a  bright  agri- 
cultural future. 

Ath'ans  (Greek,  Athenai,  Athenes 
city).  One  of  the  Republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  having  a  glorious  history  in 
wars,  in  literature,  in  science  and  in  arts 
^hich  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  ancient  Hellas.  Modern  Athens, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  is 
situated  in  the  north  of  the  Saronie 
(ancient  Mginsi)  Gulf,  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Attic  peninsula.  Mcmy  ruins 
of  her  former  glory  remain  and  are 
carefully  preserved.  The  new  city  has 
a  number  of  flne  streets  and  boule- 
vards, imposing  buildings,  and  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  any  other  European 
city  of  the  same  size. 

Athena.  A  city  of  Clarke  County^ 
Georgia,  situated  on  the  Oconee  River, 
70  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta.  It  has 
flne  water-power  and  several  large 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  is  an  ex- 
tensive cotton  market.  The  University 
of  Georgia  and  its  Normal  School  are 
here      P    1 4  9 1 3 . 

Atlan'ta.  T^e  capital  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  seat  of  Pulton  County,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "Gate  City,'^  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  end  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Its  manufacturing  interests 
are  mainly  cotton  goods,  cotton  grins, 
general  trade  center  for  cotton,  tobacco 
and  grains ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant mule  and  horse  markets  in  the 
United  States  of  America ;  was  the  ob- 
jective point  of  Sherman*s  campaign 
from  Chattanooga,  the  Federals  taking 
possession  of  the  city  Feb.  9,  1864, 
after  a  long  siege,  rich  in  heroic  inci- 
dents.    P.  154,839. 

Atlantic  OablM.  Telegraphs  had 
been  used  for  several  years  before  an 
attempt  was  made  to  lay  telegraphic 
cables  across  the  ocean.    Prof.  Morse, 
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of  the  United  States,  first  suggested 
the  idea,  (1845),  but  it  was  not  until 
1858  that  it  assumed  practical  shape, 
the  first  cable,  2,500  miles  long,  hav- 
ing been  then  laid  between  Valencia^ 
Ire.,  and  Newfoundlcmd.  This  first  at- 
tempt did  not  result  in  successful  in- 
tercontinental telegraphy.  A  second 
cable  was  laid  (1865)  by  the  famous 
steamship,  "  Great  Eastern,*'  but  the 
cable  brolce  in  mid  ocean  and  for  the 
second  time  the  attempt  to  unite  Eu- 
rope and  America  by  telegraph  failed. 
In  1866  another  attempt  was  made  and 
not  only  was  a  second  cable  laid,  but 
the  first  cable  picked  up  and  spliced  so 
that  two  Atlantic  cables  were  put  into 
service  during  the  same  year.  Many 
J  other  trans-atlantic  cables  have  since 
•  come  into  ex'stence,  so  that  almost 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world  can 
be  reached  by  them. 

Atlantic  Olty.  A  seaside  and  amuse- 
ment resort  of  New  Jersey  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  64  miles  southeast  of 
Philadelphia  located  on  a  sandy  island 
known  as  Absecon  Beach.  It  is  a  world- 
famous  bathing  place  with  a  magnifi- 
cent promenade  on  the  Ocean  front.  P. 
46,150. 

Atlantic  Ocean.  One  of  the  five  great 
hydrographic  divisions  of  the  earth, 
separating  the  Old  from  the  New  World 
named  from  Atlantis,  a  large  island 
which,  according  to  Greek  legends, 
lay  west  of  the  coast  of  Europe.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  and  on  the  south 
by  the-  Antarctic  Oc^an,  its  superficies 
excluding  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Gar- 
ibbeflm  Sea  and  other  partly  enclosed 
gulfs,  is  calculated  at  25,000.000 
square  miles.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  5,000  miles,  its  greatest  width, 
between  Senegambia  and  the  coast  of 
Florida,  about  3,000  miles.  Its  ser- 
pentine form  and  its  numerous  and 
powerful  currents,  give  it  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enormous  stream,  rather  than 
that  of  a  sea;  it  is  also  remarkable  in 
receiving  the  water  of  every  large 
stream  in  the  world  except  those  of  the 
Far  East,  among  them  the  St.  Law- 
rence, Mississippi,  Orinoco,  Amazon, 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Loire,  Rhine,  Niger 
and  Gongo.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  has 
been  sounded  in  nearly  all  directions 
with  modern  instruments,  the  greatest 
depth  having  been  recorded  at  a  point 
due  north  or  Porto  Rico,  between  that 
island  and  Bermuda.  A  depth  of  4,662 
fathoms  (27,336  feet)  has  been 
sounded  at  a  place  known  as  Brownson 
Deep.  If  Mount  Everest,  the  highest 
mountain  on  earth,  were  placed  in  this 
cavity,  2,600  ft.of  water  would  roll  over 
its  summit.  The  geology  and  the  geog- 


raphy of  the  bottom  are  now  fairly 
well  knovm.  An  elevated  ridge,  at 
places  rising  above  the  surface,  at 
others  within  200  ft.  of  it,  extends 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  as  far  as  Ascension  and  Tristan 
da  Gunha,  leaving  two  great  valleys  on 
each  side  vWth  maximum  depths  of 
about  15,000  ft.  on  the  east  and  17,000 
ft.  on  the  west.  The  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  the  briniest  of  all 
large  seas,  their  mineral  contents 
reaching  four  per  cent,  in  some  places, 
though  considerably  less  near  the 
coasts  within  short  distances  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers. 

A  number  of  currents  flow  through 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  known  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  (q.  v.)  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
one  of  the  five  great  water  sheets  of 
the  world  most  subject  to  varying 
winds  and  tempests,  the  strongest 
originating  in  the  cyclones  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Garlbbean  Sea.  As  a 
compensation  it  has  the  most  constant 
alizean  (trade)  winds  coming  from  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
Ocean  (See  Trade  Winds ) .  The  econ- 
omically important  fauna  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  is  greater  than  that  of 
other  large  seas,  the  fishing  Industry 
having  reached  enormous  proportions 
along  both  coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Atian'tldcs.    See  Pleiades. 

Atlan'tla  or  Atlantlca.  A  mythic  island 
which  the  ancients  believed  to  have 
existed  off  the  western  coast  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  the  scene  of  many  fic- 
tions and  said  by  some  to  be  the  site 
of  the  Elysian  Fields  and  the  famous 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Plato  makes 
mention  of  Atlantis  in  his  '*  Gritias  " 
and  "  Timaeus."  Later,  it  is  believed 
to  have  disappeared  completely  in  a 
terrible  cataclysm.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  Atlantis  was 
one  of  the  larger  Antilles  or  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent; but  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
from  the  coast  ofT  Gibraltar  to  the 
West  Indian  Islands  is  shallow,  and 
resembles  a  long  ridge,  whose  peaks 
are  the  Canary  and  Azores,  near  Eu- 
rope, and  the  West  Indies  at  the 
American  end.  An  unscientific,  but  in- 
teresting book,  containing  much  cu- 
rious information  on  this  subject,  is 
that  by  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

AVIat  (probably  from  Arab.  Adras, 
mountains).  The  name  covers,  in  its 
wide  sense,  that  mountain  system  cov- 
ering the  greater  part  of  Northwestern 
Africa,  including  Morocco,  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  and  located  between  the  At- 
lantic, the  Sahara  and  the  Mediterra- 
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oeao  Sea.  It  is  about  800  miles  Iodic 
tod  of  a  mean  width  of  nearly  200 
miles.  Most  of  the  Atlas  region  is  yet 
but  imperfectly  known,  rather  inacces- 
sible, not  merely  on  account  of  natural 
difSeulties,  but  because  of  the  hostility 
of  its  inhabitants  of  Saracen  or  Ber- 
beric  origin,  all  fanatic  Mussulmans. 

At'ias.  In  Greelc  mythology,  a  leg- 
eDdary  Icing  of  Mauretania,  son  of 
Zeus  and  the  mortal  Glymene;  was 
the  father  of  the  Pleiades  (also  named 
Atlantides,  after  him).  Atlas  having 
talLcn  part  in  an  uprising  of  the  Titans 
against  the  Gods,  he  was  condemned  to 
bear  the  vault  of  heaven  on  his  shoul- 
ders. A  task  of  Atlas  is  an  allegoric 
allusion  frequently  used  in  literature. 

Ai'iiMMph«r«  (Greek,  atmos,  vapor, 
and  sphahra,  sphere).  The  gaseous 
envelope  surrounding  the  earth  and 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  planets.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  a  mixture 
(not  a  chemical  compound)  of  about 
79  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  oxy- 
gen, to  which  are  added  small  quanti- 
ties of  carbon  dioxyde  (carbonic  acid 
gas),  ammonia  and  other  impurities. 
The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  con- 
tains, in  a  free  state,  small  quantities 
of  argon,  helium  and  probably  other 
rare  elements.  Its  density  varies 
greatly,  not  only  according  to  altitudes, 
but  also  the  season  and  even  the  time 
of  the  day,  its  mean  being  calculated 
at  1-799  or  that  of  water  at  sea  level, 
the  normal  pressure  at  0  altitude  be- 
ing accepted  as  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  29.905  inches  high 
at  a  temperature  of  0  degree  Centi- 
grade (32  **  P.)  and  a  latitude  of  45  de- 
grees north.  The  pressure  so  defined 
is  called,  shortly,  **  atmosphere  **  a 
standard  much  used  in  mechanics. 
The  rising  or  fall  of  the  mercury 
column  in  a  barometer  indicates  ap- 
proximately the  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  greater  or  lower,  not 
only  accordingr  to  altitude,  but  also  to 
moisture  content,  hence  the  use  of  the 
barometer  in  forecasting  rains  and 
storms  and  in  estimating  the  compara- 
thre  elevation  of  two  points.  The 
height  of  the  earthly  atmosphere  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  eight 
to  fifteen  miles,  but  from  the  glow  of 
shooting  stars  at  altitudes  which  have 
been  calculated  to  be  higher,  the  incan- 
descence of  the  latter  cannot  be  ex- 
plained otherwise  than  by  atmospheric 
friction.  The  atmosphere  has  the 
triple  property  of  reflecting,  refracting 
and  absorotnff  light  rays.  The  latter 
phenomenon  is  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
stars  are  more  intense  at  the  zenith 
than  close  to  the  horizon,  because*  in 


the  latter  position  they  have  to  pass 
through  a  thicker  atmosphere  result- 
ing in  absorbing  some  of  them.  Twi- 
light is  due  to  reflection,  while  the 
reason  why  we  see  the  sun  and  stars 
before  they  have  actually  appeared 
above  the  horizon  is  due  to  refraction. 
For  atmosphere  electricity  cmd  influ- 
ence on  weather,  see  Meteorology. 

Atol  or  Atoll.  The  name  of  low 
coral  islands  mostly  found  in  groups, 
the  center  of  each  usually  enclosing  a 
lagoon  depy*e8sion  below  sea-level. 

AVom  (Greek,  atomos,  indivisible). 
The  theoretical  unit  of  matter,  the 
smallest  indivis'ble  particle*  which 
cannot  be  reduced  in  size  mechanically 
either  because  of  its  extreme  smallness 
or  because  of  its  absolute  indivisibility 
as  the  lowest  possible  (theoretical) 
unit  of  calculation.  In  chemistry,  an 
atom  is  the  elementary  part  of  the 
molecule.  Example:  a  molecule  of 
water,  HsO  contains  two  atoms  of  H 
(hydrogen)  and  one  of  0  (oxygen). 
See  Atomic  Theory;  Chemistry. 

Atom'lo  Theory;  This  is  quite  dif* 
ferent  from  chemical  afQnity.  The  re- 
cent discoveries  of  Ramsay  and  many- 
others  have  absolutely  upset  the  old 
knowledge  of  affinity  and  rendered  the 
atomic  theory  applicable  only  to  the 
more  common  elements,  and  that  only 
until  the  present  fields  of  research  shall 
have  been  extended. — ^The  new  con- 
ception of  the  Atomic,  as  defined  by 
Prof.  E.  Rutherford,  the  British  scien- 
tist, is  that  it  is  **a  complex  system,, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  positively 
and  negatively  charged  masses — elec- 
trons— ^which  are  held  in  equilibrium 
mainly  by  electrical  forces."  These 
electrons  play  two  distinct  rdles  In  the 
structure  of  the  atomic,  one  as  lightly 
attached  and  easily  removable  satellites 
or  outliers  of  the  atomic  system,  and 
the  others  as  integral  constituents  of 
the  interior  structure  of  the  atom. 
The  former  which  can  be  easily  de- 
tached or  set  in  vibration,  probably 
play  an  important  part  in  the  combina- 
tions of  atoms  to  form  molecules  and 
in  the  spectra  of  the  elements:  the  lat- 
ter, which  are  held  in  place  by  much 
stronger  forces,  can  only  be  released  as 
a  result  of  an  atomic  explosion.  This 
is  the  action  that  accomplishes  the 
transmutation  of  one  element  into  an- 
other and  which  is  visible  under  the 
microscope. 

Atonement.    See  Sacrifice. 

At'ropa.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  of  Solanaceae  (so 
named  from  Atropos,  the  one  of  the 
Parcffi  whose  duty  it  was  to  cut  the 
thread  of  life),  on  account  of  the  pois- 
onous properties    of    most    of    them. 
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The  most  important  plant  of  the  genus 
is  atropa  belladonna  (the  deadly  night- 
shade) from  which  an  alkaloid,  the 
atropine  of  the  allopaths,  and  the 
belladonna  of  the  homeopaths  is  ex- 
tracted and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
medicines  of  great  curative  properties. 

At'tar  or  Otto  of  Rosas.  An  essen- 
tial oil  of  roses  prepared  in  the  East, 
being  highly  valued,  and  costly.  It 
takes  3  ^  tons  of  roses  to  produce  2 
ounces  of  attar. 

At'tlia.  King  of  the  Huns,  a  Tartar 
tribe  of  Central  Asia;  wise,  fierce, 
short,  broad-chested,  large-headed, 
with  deep-set  oblique  eyes.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  control  of  countless 
allied  hordes  in  434  A.  D.  and  swept 
into  Europe,  forcing  the  German  Ostro- 
goths. Vandals  ana  Gepidasto  Join  him. 
Entering  the  Balkan  Penin&ula  with 
700,000  barbarians  and  calling  him- 
self "The  Scourge  of  God,"  he  de- 
feated Theodoslus  H.,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  in  three  battles.  His  men  had  no 
engines  of  war.  He  left  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Const  ntinople,  but  sacked 
seventy  historic  cities  in  Thrace  and 
Theodosius  surrendered  Bulgaria  and 
paid  tribute.  Passing  west.  Attila 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  451  and  besieged 
Orleans  on  the  Loire.  Theodoric.  King 
of  the  Visigoths,  now  settled  in  South- 
western France,  Joined  A6tius,  last  of 
great  Roman  generals,  and  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  Huns.  Gathering  his 
forces,  Attila  fell  back  on  Chftlons 
in  Burgundy,  where  a  desperate  battle 
was  fought,  with  slaughter  of  300,000 
men.  Theodorio  was  slain,  but  his 
son  Thorismond  routed  the  Huns  in  a 
desperate  charge.  Falling  back  on  his 
camp,  Attila  prepared  to  bum  himself 
and  his  treasure,  but  the  weakened 
enemy  awaited  his  retreat  to  Austria. 
Gathering  his  forces  again,  Attila  in- 
vaded Italy  in  452,  and  the  people  of 
the  wrecked  cities  founded  Venice  on 
the  lagoons.  Pope  Leo  I.  filled  the 
barbarians  with  awe,  and  it  was  said  St. 
Peter  and  bt.  Paul  appeared  to  him. 
He  retired  from  Italy  and  died  of  apo- 
plexy immediately  after  a  new  marriage 
with  a  young  girl. 

At'tloboro.  A  town  of  Massachusetts, 
32  miles  southwest  of  Boston,  with 
manufactures  of  dye-works,  and  smelt- 
ers.   P.  12.975. 

AttraoHlon.  A  force  which  brings 
together  material  substances.  Mole- 
cular attraction  is  an  unknown  power 
which  forces  the  ultimate  molecules  to 
unite  with  those  for  which  they  have 
a  chemical  affinity,  causing  the  com- 
pounding of  elements;  and  the  power 
or  law  which  causes  the  union  of  mole- 
cules in  simple    elements    to    cohere 


with  greater  or  less  intensity  in  metals 
and  gases.  The  cohesive  force  pf  hard 
iron  being  559,880,  that  of  gold  is- 
150,955.  .Magnetism  is  another  power, 
associated  in  an  unknown  way  with 
electricity,  which  forces  positive  and 
negative  substances  to  unite.  Gravita- 
tion, acting  at  small  or  immense  dis- 
tances, compels  all  masses  of  matter  to 
seek  each  other,  directly  according  to 
their  weight,  inversely  according  to 
their  distances.  Whether  chemical, 
electric,  magnetic,  gravitating  forces 
are  manifestations  of  the  same  energy, 
whether  matter,  finally,  is  another  rev- 
elation of  its  creative  force,  remains 
unknown.  See  Chemistry;  Electricity; 
Physics. 

Au'burn.  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," County  Westmeath,  Ireland,  ten 
miles  from  Athlone,  near  Lough  Rea. 

Au'burn  (abum).  A  city  on  New 
York  Central  Railroad^  near  Owasoo 
Lake,  which  furnishes  water-supply 
and  water-power.  It  has  a  hospital,  li- 
brary, court-house  and  State's  prison. 
It  manufactures  oarnets,  pianos,  farm 
machinery.  It  was  the  home  of  W^il- 
liam  Seward,  President  Lincoln's  able 
Secretary  of  State.    P.  34.668. 

Auliurn.  A  town  of  Androscoggin 
County,  Maine,  situated  on  the  Andros- 
coggin River,  the  Maine  Central  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railroads,  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Portland.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  boots  and 
shoes.    P.  15,064. 

Auohonla.    See  Llama. 

Auok'isnd  (awk-land).  A  city  of 
the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  with 
excellent  harbors,  docks,  extensive 
steamer  trade,  it  has  a  university, 
magnificent  library  and  public  build- 
ings. It  is  also  a  health  resort  and  has 
ship-building  and  boiler  works  with  a 
large  lumber  trade.    P.  82,101. 

Auck'land  Islands.  South  of  New 
Zealand,  lat.  50  "*  3'  south,  unin- 
habited and  densely  wooded. 

Aud'itory  Nerves.  One  of  the  coch- 
lea of  the  ear  controls  hearing,  and.  an- 
other in  the  semicircular  canals  gives 
the  sense  of  position  or  localization. 
They  unite  in  the  second  temporal  con- 
volution of  the  brain. 

Au'dubon  (aw-du-bon),  John  James 
Laforest  (1780-1851).  An  American 
naturalist,  born  in  Louisiana  and  edu- 
cated in  France  under  the  painter, 
David;  returning  to  Philadelphia  in 
1798,  and  going  to  Kentucky  in  1808. 
He  was  fond  of  hunting,  fishmg,  roam- 
ing, sketching;  he  lost  his  nroperty,  but 
in  1824  the  merits  of  his  sketches  were 
recognized  and  in  1827  he  began  to 
pubhsh  in  London  the  colored  plate» 
of  his  '*  Birds  of  America."    He  roamed 
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tbrouffh  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
i830-43,  seeking  materials.  His 
"Quadrupeds  of  North  America,"  was 
published.  (1846-54)  at  New  York. 
Be  had  a  home  where  Audubon  Park, 
New  York  City,  now  is. 

Auerbach  (ow-er-bah),  Barthold 
(1812-1882).  A  Hebrew  novelist,  edu- 
cated at  Heidelberg*  who  wrote:  "The 
Ghetto  " :  "  LitUe  Barefoot  " ;  "  Edel- 
weiss " ;  ••  After  Thirty  Years  " ;  "  On 
the  Heicfhts";  "The  Villa  on  the 
Rhine.**  He  was  a  student  of  Spinoza 
and  saw^  the  world  as  a  philosopher. 

Auga'burg.  An  historical  Bavarian 
city  with  supurb  mediaeval  buildings, 
and  memories  of  Charles  V.  It  was  a 
center  of  German  art,  and  the  meeting 
place  of  many  diets.     P.  93,882. 

Auga'burg  Oonfeaalon.  The  chief 
standard  of  faith  In  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  drawn  up  by  Luther  and 
other  Wittenberg  Protestant  theolo- 
gians to  present  to  the  Smperor 
Charles  V.,  in  1530,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Aug«hurcr. 

AiM'ust.  The  effidith  month  of  our 
year,  but  the  sixth  of  the  Romans,  who 
counted  from  March.  They  called  it 
Sextilis,  but  renamed  it  for  the  Em- 
peror Augrustus. 

Augua'ta.  A  city  of  Georgia,  on  the 
iSavannah  River,  with  good  water- 
power  and  fine  shaded  streets.  One  of 
the  great  cotton  marts  and  manufac- 
turing towns  of  the  South.  A  health 
resort.    P.  41.040. 

Auoua'ta.  The  capital  of  Maine,  on 
the  Kennebec  River,  which  supplies  its 
water-power.  Imposing  State  House, 
and  line  library.  Manufactures  lum- 
ber, pulp,  paper.    P.  13,211. 

Aug'ustlna.  8alnt  (354-430).  The 
greatest  saint  and  doctor  of  the  West- 
em  Church,  born  in  North  Africa,  of  a 
Roman,  pagan  father,  and  a  saintly 
mother,  Monica.  As  a  youth  he  was 
a  free-liver  and  unbeliever.  At  the 
University  of  Milan,  383,  he  was  con- 
verted by  St.  Ambrose,  and  devoted  his 
life  and  genius  to  the  faith.  He'  be- 
came bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  a 
leader  in  lire,  thought,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  defending  the  Church  against 
Manicheans  and  Pelagians.  His  ^*  City 
of  God,"  is  at  once  the  greatest  phil- 
osophical and  theological  work  in  the 
Latin  language ;  his  "  Confessions,"  the 
revelation  of  a  noble  soul.  He  died 
while  the  Vandals  were  beseiging 
Hippo. 

Auo'iistlna  of  Oanterbury,  8alnt 
( — 604).  Sent  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  to  convert  the  Saxons  of  Eng- 
land in  593:  he  was  received  by  King 
Ithelbert  or  Kent,  who  was  baptized 


with  his  subjects.  In  597  Augustine 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and 'became  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church. 

Augustus,  Oalut  Ootavlanus  (63  B. . 
C-i4  A.  D.).  The  first  Emperor  of 
Rome;  succeeded  Julius  Caesar.  After 
a  triumvirate  of.  twelve  years,  in  which 
he  was  associated  with  Mark  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  he  became  supreme  ruler 
and  for  fortv-flve  years  exercised  a 
beneficent  and  powerful  sway.  He  was 
a  devoted  patron  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
The  Augustan  Age  is  still  held  among 
the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
letters.  As  a  boy  of  seventeen  he 
plunged  into  the  chaos  of  contending 
factions  after  the  murder  of  his  ^reat 
uncle  Julius  Caesar,  and  by  sheer  force 
of  military  genius,  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy  mastered  the  veteran  leaderis 
of  army  and  senate,  overcame  all  riv- 
ali'ies  and  organized  the  extraordinary 
Empire  which  held  back  the  barbarians 
for  four  centuries,  and  made  possible 
the  advance  of  Christianity. 

Auk.  The  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
swimming  birds  now  extinct.  It  lived 
in  the  temperate  region  of  the  northern 
Atlantic,  and  bred  largely  on  St.  Kilda. 
The  female  only  laid  one  egg  a  year. 
The  eggs,  of  which  some  66  or  67  are 
knov^  to  exist,  realize  very  large 
prices  when  offered  for  sale. 
.  Auld.  Robert  Oampbell.  An  ency- 
clopaedist born  in  London  and  edu- 
cated at  Stewart  College  (Edinburgh) 
and  Aberdeen  University.  Throughout 
his  life  he  has  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  largely  of  a  ^ 
scientific  character,  contributing  to 
many  notable  publications,  such  as 
'*  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica"; 
"  The  American  Naturalist " ;  "  The 
Century  Dictionary  " ;  and  edited  **  The 
Standard  Book  of  Pacts  **  (1912).  He 
was  made,  in  1887,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  London. 

Aurantiaoan  (au-ran-te-ah'-ce-a). 
The  family  of  fruit  trees  including 
Orange,  L  mon.  Lime,  and  Grape-r 
fruit  (q.  v.). 

Aura'llus,  Marous  Antoninus  (121- 
180).  Emperor  of  Rome;  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  power,  and  a  disciple 
of  the  Stoics.  He  died  while  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  a  rebellion  fomented  by 
his  wife  Faustina.  The  Philosopher  of 
the  emperors,  his  life  was  worn  out  in 
struggles  to  save  civilization  from  the 
barbarian  assaults.  His  "Medita- 
tions "  are  the  picture  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  hearts  and  minds. 

Aur'Icla.    See  Heart. 

Aurlo'ula.  A  hardy  perennial  fiower, 
found  in  the  Alps  and  Central  Europe, 
with  an  umbel  of  .golden  blossoms  ris- 
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ing  on  a  stalk  from  a  whorl  of  leaves. 
It  has  been  developed  in  many  green- 
house plants,  with  wonderful  variety 
and  brilliance  of  colors. 

Auro'ra.  Goddess  of  the  Dawn,  and 
mother^  by  Astraeus,  of  the  winds  and 
stars.  She  was  represented  as  a  beau- 
tiful veiled  woman,  drawn  in  a  chariot 
through  the  gates  of  day,  while  roses 
fell  beneath  the  feet  of  her  steeds. 

Aurora.  A  city  of  Kane  County, 
Illinois,  situated  39  miles  west,  south- 
west of  Chicago  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington d  Quincy.  Chicago  A  North- 
western Elgin,  Joliet  and  East,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Gary  Rail- 
roads. It  has  the  car  shops  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  d  Quincy  Rail- 
road; manufactures  embrace  cotton 
and  flour  mills ;  machine  shops  and  iron 
works:  corset,  silver-ware,  carriage 
and  other  factories.    P.  29,^07. 

Auro>«.  A  city  in  Lawrence,  Mo., 
mining  region,  p.  6,191;  also  man- 
ufacturing town  in  Dearborn  County, 
Ind.    P.  3,645. 

Auro'ra  Boroa'lis  or  Northern  Lights. 
Phenomena  seen  both  in  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Polar  regions.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  meteoric  arch  corresponds 
probably  with  the  magnetic  North,  and 
the  phenomenon  is  generally  seen  two 
or  three  hours  after  sunset. 

Aus'Un.Jano  (1775-1817).  An  Eng- 
lish novelist  regarded  by  many  as  the 
ablest  female  fiction-writer  that  Eng- 
land has  produced.  Lord  Macaulay, 
Scott,  and  the  other  critics  have 
awarded  her  work  the  highest  possible 
praise.  Her  "  Sense  and  Sensibility  " ; 
**  Pride  and  Prejudice  ":  and  **  Emma," 
were  published.  1811-16. 

Aut'tsrilti.  A  battle  fought  near 
Brunn,  in  Moravia,  December  2, 
1805,  when  Napoleon,  with  70,000 
men,  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  under  their  re- 
spective emperors,  numbering  95,000. 

Aus'tln.  Capital  of  Texas  on  the  Col- 
orado River.  Its  capitol  is  the  largest 
In  the  United  States.  There  is  a  state 
university  here,  and  great  trade  in  cot- 
ton, grain  and  cattle.    P.  29,860. 

Aus'tin,  Alfred  (1835— ).  An  English 
poet,  author  of  **  Songs  of  England  *' ; 
"  The  Garden  that  I  Love  " ;  "A  Lesson 
in  Harmony.**  He  v^as  appointed.  Poet 
Laureate  (1896)  but  his  poetical  works 
are  so  inferior  to  those  ot  his  great 
predecessor  (Tennyson),  as  to  make 
the  office  appear  absurd. 

Auttraia'sla.  A  division  of  Oceania, 
comprehending  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  and  a  number  of  adjacent 
Isles. 

Austra'lla.    The  great  island  or  con- 


tinent south  of  the  East  Indies,  be« 
tween  lat.  10  •*  and  40  **  South,  and  with 
about  the  area  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  only  continent  entirely  south  of 
the  equator,  and  it  is  the  flattest 
of  all,  having  no  elevations  above 
7,000  feet.  This  is  due,  probably 
to  the  absence  of  volcanic  action,  in 
which  it  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  East  Indies.  Lying  on  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  the  arid  belt  of  the  earth, 
the  rainfall  is  light,  and  the  interior  is 
an  uninhabitable  and  almost  unknown 
desert,  the  «  ers  being  unimportant. 
The  coasts  have  moderate  rains,  and 
there  are  immense  areas  well  suited  to 
grazing,  making  sheep  and  cattle- 
breeding  the  chief  industries.  The 
southern  part  produces  grain,  wine  and 
all  fruits  of  temperate  lands.  The 
tropical  northern  shore  has  slight  pop- 
ulation. Geologically,  it  is  an  ancient 
land,  with  granite,  limestone,  coal 
measures  and  Tertiary  formations.  It 
has  been  sep  rated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  fauna  is  small  and 
largely  consists  of  strange  marsupials, 
like  the  kangaroo,  unknov^  elsewhere. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  duck-billed  Plat- 
ypus. The  native  Australians  are  per- 
haps the  most  primitive  of  human 
races.  Efforts  to  civilize  them  have 
met  with  little  success.  The  birds.  In- 
sects and  fish  are  varied  and  beautiful. 
The  flora,  also,  is  distinct  from  that  of 
other  lands  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  eucalyptus  family,  and  countless 
species  of  the  acacia,  always  a  lover  of 
semi-arid  regions.  Capt.  Cook  took 
possession  of  Australia  for  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1770,  and  after  1788  the  govern- 
ment deported  70,000  convicts  there. 
The  sheep  grazing  possibilities  at- 
tracted a  wholesome  population  which 
delighted  in  the  perfect  climate,  like 
that  of  California.  In  1851  gold  was 
found  and  drew  throngs  of  treasure 
seekers.  Australia  has  produced  min- 
erals worth  93,330,000,000.  The  po- 
litical divisions  are  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia.  The  great  cities, 
Sydney  ^p.  500.000),  Melbourne  (p. 
495,000).  Adelaide  (p.  162,000),  are 
surpassed  by  none  in  the  world. 
The  government  is  organized  on  the 
lines  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  people  have  been  leaders  of  na- 
tions in  their  social  and  democratic 
legislation.  Railways  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  with  mileage  of 
14,900.  There  are  extensive  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  leather.  P.  3.750.- 
000. 

Aus'trla-Hun'gary.  The  great  dual 
Empire  of  Central  Europe.  It  is  second 
in  area  only   to  Russia,   with    a  most 
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favorable  elimate  and  soil.  Unlike  the 
other  peoples  of  Europe  it  has  not 
been  built  by  a  nation  or  on  the  lines 
of  race  development  and  union.  On 
the  frontier  of  Teutons,  Slavs  and 
Magyars,  the  Empire  was  welded  to- 
getner  by  the  common  peril  from  the 
Turks,  the  general  interest  and  cohe- 
sion of  Christian  civilization,  and  the 
influence  of  the  most  ancient  and  con- 
servative of  European  dynasties. 
Trieste  and  the  Adriatic,  the  only  win- 
dows that  face  the  sea  and  the  wide 
world,  have  been  another  element  of 
Union,  and  the  danger  of  secession 
has  been  averted  by  the  v^sdom  of  the 
present  Emperor  In  conceding  man- 
hood suffrage  and  social  opportunity  to 
all  his  people.  The  fastnesses  of  the 
Tyrolean  and  Garinthian  Alps  separate 
Austria  from  Italy;  the  square  of  Bo- 
hemia on  the  north  is  fenced  by  the 
mountains,  through  which  the  Elbe 
breaks  in  its  way  to  the  sea;  the  wall 
of  Uie  Carpathians  encircles  the  east*- 
ern  frontier:  but  Galicia,  on  the  north 
of  them,  is  held  to  Austria  by  the  Po- 
lish dread  of  Russia.  The  great  water 
way  of  the  Danube  binds  the  central 
kingdoms  together,  with  the  Drave  and 
Theiss  pouring  into  it  from  the  north. 

The  historic  capitals  of  Vienna  and 
Buda-Peslh  face  each  other  with  a 
balance  of  national  interests.  Hungary 
is  the  great  grain  field  of  the  Empire, 
and  it  has  drawn  to  itself  (1910),  by 
its  wisdom,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
still  shivering  from  ages  of  Turkish 
misrule.  The  mines  of  Bohemia  are  rich 
in  iron,  and  its  manufactures  embrace 
all  the  range  of  human  need.  Vienna 
with  its  ancestral  art  and  culture,  fills 
the  south  with  varied  forms  and  plans 
of  industry:  Hungary  is  the  great  coal 
field:  Gallcia*s  salt  mines  are  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  world;  the  southern 
regions  are  rich  with  wine  and  tobacco. 
Trieste  controls  the  trade  and  national 
navy,  but  Piume  rivals  it  in  commercial 
enterprise.  The  forests  of  the  Tyrol 
and  Hungary  are  great  state  resources. 
Stock  breeding  extends  through  the 
mountains  and  the  east.  The  wools  of 
Silesia  and  Bohemia  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  clothing  industry  occupies 
700,000  persons,  foods  and  beer  500,- 
000,  building  trades  435,000,  textiles 
400,000,  iron  and  steel  375,000. 
There  are  23,732  mile«  of  rail- 
way, chiefly  in  government  hands.  P. 
45,405.267;  Vienna  has  1,674,657; 
Buda  Pesth,  716,476;  Prague,  201.589. 

Autom'cta.  Self-moving  machines 
worked  by  invisible  mechanism,  and 
have  existed  since  400  B.  C.  when 
Archytas  of  Tarentum  invented  an  au- 
tomatic pigeon.    The  most  perfect  con- 


structor of  modern  automata  was  Vau- 
canson.  who  about  1740,  invented  a 
flute-player,  and  a  duck  that  could  eat» 
drink  and  quack.  Kempelen*s  chess- 
player was  a  celebrated  automaton 
that  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  toyland,  automatic  contrivances  of  a 
very  ingenious  kind  are  common.  In 
recent  times  remarkable  automatic 
clocks  have  been  made;  also  alleged 
automatic  chess  players,  but  these  last 
are  specimens  or  ingenious  fraud. 

Automat'io  (Greek,  self-planning.) 
It  was  Descartes  theory  that  animals, 
as  distinct  from  human  beings,  have  no 
individual  reasonable  action,  an  idea 
with  which  few  ordinary  observers 
would  concur. — In  psychology  auto- 
matic implies  unconscious  movement 
and  cerebration. 

Automobito  (au'to-mo-beel)  (Greek, 
self-moving).  The  name  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  self-propelled  vehicle  which 
carries  its  own  fuel.  The  pleasure  of 
moving  at  great  speed  and  for  great 
distances  has  made  automobiles  a  per- 
manent feature  in  modern  life,  thought 
and  .action,  though  law  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  control  the  abuse  of  this  new 
force.  They  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  employment  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  their  greater  cleanliness  in 
the  streets  is  a  sanitary  advantage.  In 
time  they  will  diminish  the  loneliness 
and  hardship  of  life  upon  the  farm. 

Automobiles  are  chiefly  of  three 
kinds:  those  propelled  by  steam,  by 
electricity  or  by  petrol  or  gasoline. 
The  last  is  the  propelling  agent  of  the 
vast  majority  of  automobiles  of  the 
present  day,  and  its  motive  power  lies 
in  the  force  of  successive  explosions  of 
the  vapor  of  gasoline,  which  operates 
the  pistons  of  the  engine.  The  ma- 
chinery consists  of  the  following:  (1) 
a  carburetter  in  which  the  gasoline  Is 
vaporized  and  mixed  with  air  to  make  it 
explosive.  (2)  An  electrical  apparatus 
which  gives  the  successive  sparks  nec- 
essary to  cause  the  successive  explo- 
sions of  gas  in  the  combustion  chamber 
of  the  cylinder.  ( 3 )  The  engine  which  is 
composed  of  several  cylinders  in  which 
the  explosions  set  in  motion  a  piston 
attached  to  a  fly-wheel,  from  which 
the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  driving 
wheels  by  means  of  a  chain,  belt  or 
driving  gear.  Besides,  there  is  a  cool- 
ing chamber  by  means  of  which  the 
engine  is  kept  from  becoming  over- 
heated, either  .by  cooled  water  or  a 
current  of  air.  There  are  other  parts 
of  the  mechanism  arranged  to  serve 
specific  purposes  which  will  be  found 
treated  under  various  headings  in  this 
work.    The  history  of  automobile  de- 
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velopment     really     begins     with     the 
Brayton    internal    combustion      motor 

gatented  in  1872;  which  was  followed 
y  other  inventions  including  the  "Otto 
Silent  Engine  "  begun  in  1854,  and  per- 
fected, 1876.  The*  former  consisted  of 
a  pump  to  compress  the  gas,  which 
was  stored  in  a  receptacle  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  cylinders,  where  a  lighted 
torch  ignited  it  at  the  entrance  and 
produced  a  constant  pressure.  The 
latter,  which  embodied  the  underlying 

{>rinciple  of  all  combustion  motors  used 
n  present  day  automobiles,  is  known 
as  the  constant  volume  type.  It  re- 
mained, however,  for  George  B.  Selden 
to  apply  the  use  of  combustion  motors 
to  the  propulsion  of  road  vehicles, 
which  he  did  in  the  eighties,  and  re- 
ceived letters  patent,  1895.  His  patent 
has  been  a  subject  of  legal  contest 
practically  ever  since,  but  this  was  set- 
tled by  a  deoisioii  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  ren- 
dered the  opinion  that  the  Selden  pat- 
ent applied  to  the  combination  of  a  ve- 
hicle and  a  combustion  m9tor  of  the 
Brayton  type,  whereas  the  combination 
of  a  vehicle  and  a  combustion  engine  of 
the  Otto  type  bears  no  patent.  From 
the  issuing  of  the  Selden  patent  the 
improvement  of  automobile  construc- 
tion and  the  growth  of  the  industry 
have  been  both  marvelous  and  rapid; 
80  much  80  that  more  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  all 
those  preceding.  To-day,  the  automo- 
bile has  risen  to  a  position  of  import- 
ance among  the  industries  of  the 
world,  and  meets  a  universal  demand 
created  by  the  march  of  progress,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
automobiles  mcmufactured  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1910  was  estimated  at 
9225,000,000. 

Races  between  automobiles  are  a 
natural  result  of  their  ownership,  but 
the  tediousness  of  usrag  a  ring  at  such 
speed  and  the  danger  to  the  public  on 
open  roads  have  made  them  less  pop- 
ular. In  1904  a  10  horse-power  car 
ran  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in 
33  days.  In  1906  a  mile  v^s  run  in 
28%  sees,  being  127.65  per  hour;  in 
1910,  297  miles  was  made  in  4  hrs.  50 
sees.,  being  64.43  per  hour. 
•  Au'tosugg«ttion.  The  natural  uncon- 
scious impulse  of  an  individual  mind, 
as  in  waking  from  sleep  at  the  hour 
intended  .  It  is  applied  to  the  Imagina- 
tive force  which  cures  people  by  elec- 
tric belts,  red  flannel  underwear  and 
other  nostrums.  It  is  wrongly  applied 
to  the  influence  of  the  collective  mind 
of  a  mob  or  audience  upon  an  Individ- 
ual, giving  the  exhilaration  of  races 
and  theatres. 


Au'tumn.  The  third  season  of  the 
year  begins  with  the  autumnal  equinox, 
Sept.  23,  and  ends,  Dec.  21,  but  the 
term  is  generally  understood  as  cov- 
ering the  period  between  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  middle  of  November. 

Av'alanohM.  Are  of  four  kinds :  ( 1 ) 
Powdery  avalanches,  consisting  of 
snow  which  has  become  loose  and  dry 
from  long  frost.  (2)  Creeping  aval- 
anches, which  are  loosened  by  spring, 
but  being  on  a  gentle  slope,  creep 
down  slowly  by  the  force  of  their  own 
weight.  (3)  Glacier  avalanches,  masses 
of  ice  which  split  off  in  summer  with  a 
great  noise,  and  go  tearing  down  a 
precipice  to  be  smashed  to  pieces  at 
the  bottom.  (4)  The  real  avalanches 
of  huge  accumulations  of  snow,  which 
are  hurled  over  almost  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock  into  the  valleys  beneath. 

A¥«'bury  (a'bry).  Lord  (1834— ).  A 
banker,  scientist,  and  politician,  better 
known  as  Sir  John  Lubbock.  His  writ- 
ings cover  a  wide  field,  and  are  marked 
by  a  keen  observation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena and  animal  and  vegetable  life» 
and  his  style  is  at  once  sympathetic 
and  lucid.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  identified  with 
several  important  legislative  measures, 
and  has  the  credit  of  securing  the  stat- 
utory observance  of  bank  holidays. 

Av«'bury  T«mpl«.  A  famous  Druidical 
ruin  probably  of  the  late  Stone  Age, 
near  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land. 

Av«'na  (ah-ve'na).  The  oat  family, 
of  grasses  and  grains. 

Av^Knus.  A  lake  in  Italy  whose  va- 
pors were  supposed  to  be  fatal  to 
birds,  and  whose  sides  were  so  steep 
that  it  was  deemed  the  entrance  to 
Hades. 

Avia'tlon.  When  Cavendish  discov- 
ered hydrogen  in  1766,  Black  sug- 
gested that  a  bag  fllled  with  the  gas 
would  rise  in  the  air.  In  1783  Etienne 
and  Joseph  Montgolfler,  at  Avignon, 
raised  a  cube  of  silk-covered  frame  by 
Ailing  it  with  heated  air.  A  spherical 
balloon  succeeded  better,  and  in  Au- 
gust, of  the  same  year  they  sent  up 
one  from  the  Champs  de  Mars  at 
Paris,  heating  the  air  by  a  sus- 
pended grate,  DurnIng  wool  and  straw; 
and  afterwards  animals  were  sent  up  in 
an  attached  basket.  Pilatre  de  Rozier 
himself  ascended  in  November,  sail- 
ing over  part  of  Paris.  He  perished 
in  1785,  attempting  to  cross  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  as  had  already 
been  done  by  Blancnard.  J.  A.  C. 
Charles,  a  physicist  and  friend  of  the 
Montgoiflers,  had  made  successful  as- 
cents from  the  first,  and  invented  the 
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suspension  of  the  car  from  a  net  which 
covered  the  balloon,  and  the  use  of.  a 
valve  to  emit  gas.  Zambeocari  was 
first  to  experiment  in  England  (1783). 
Lunardi  ascended  from  London  in 
1784,  coming  down  in  Herfordshire.  In 
1794,  before  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
Goutelle  ascended  from  the  French 
camp  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and 
the  victory  was  ascribed  to  the  mfor- 
mation  he  gained.  Gay  Lussac  and 
Biot  made  experiments  in  1804,  rising 
13,000  ft.,  and  sailing  45  leagues,  tak- 
ing magnetic  observations.  The  bal- 
loon cover  was  always  of  silk,  alpaca 
ar  cotton  varnished  with  caoutchouc 
dissolved  in  turpentine.  In  1862,  Glai- 
sher  and  Goxwell  rose  37,000  ft.,  or  7 
miles,  becoming  almost  insensible  from 
eold  and  thin  air.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  large  captive  balloons  were 
successfully  employed  to  reconnoitre 
Confederate  positions,  and  in  the  siege 
of  Paris  (1870-71),  communication 
wasf  IS  maintained  by  the  city  with 
the  *  St  of  France.  In  1897,  Count  Zep- 
pelir  of  the  German  army  constructed 
a  l&ige  elongated  balloon  with  alum- 
inum frame-work,  and  with  gasoline 
motor  knd  stearing-gear.  In  1906,  a 
third  air-ship  sailed  around  Lake  Con- 
stance, under  his  direction,  with  per- 
fect dirigibility.  He  attached  his  pro- 
pellers to  the  balloon  itself.  This  re- 
quires a  rigid  frame-work  and  in- 
creased weight.  Santos-Dumont,  a 
Brazilian  had  been  experimenting  at 
Paris  since  1897,  with  continual  im- 
provement of  construction. 

In  1868,  Stringfellow  attempted  at 
London,  without  success,  to  raise  an 
uninflated  aeroplane  with  three  tiers  of 
kite-like     construction     propelled     by 
engine.    In  1890.  S.  P.  Langley  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim,  in  England  began  extensive  ex- 
periments   with    flying    machines    but 
practical  success  was  flrst  attained  by 
the    brothers,     Wilbur     and     Orville 
Wriffht,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  began  in 
1900  with  gliding  nlanes  of  kite  con- 
struction.   In    1903,    they    added    a 
motor.    Motors  of  great  lightness  and 
force  had  been  introduced  about  this 
time,  in  connection  with  automobiles. 
In  1905  the  Wrights    remained    aloft 
half  an  hour,  making  24  miles.    They 
employed  a  rudder  in  front,  and  bent 
the  ends  of  the  aeroplane  to  maintain 
balance.     In  1908,  Wilbur  Wriffht,  in 
Virginia,  flew  54  miles  in  74  minutes, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  brother,  in 
France  flew  56  miles  in  91   minutes. 
Darins  1909  Bleriot    flew   across    the 
English  Channel  on  a  monoplane,  and 
Henry  Parman  flew  137  miles  in  four 
hours  and  a  quarter,  using  a  biplane. 


In  1910,  Paulhan  flew  ftrom  London  to 
Manchester,  with  one  stop.  May  25, 
1911,  Pierre  Vedrine  flew  from  Paris 
to  Madrid,  600  miles  in  10  hours,  19 
minutes  rising  6.500  ft.,  above  the 
earth.  (A.  Hildebrandt,  "Airships 
Past  and  Present.")  See  Flying  Ma- 
chines. 

The  following  definitions,  formulated 
by  the  Teohnicai  Words  committee  of 
the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  will  be  found  useful: 

Aeronautics — The  entire  science  of 
aerial  navigation. 

Aeroplane — ^A  flying  machine  pro- 
vided with  fixed  planes,  supported  dy- 
namically by  its  movement  throuffh  the 
air.  This  term  is  not  used  to  denote 
the  planes  themselves,  but  applied  only 
to  the  whole  machine. 

Aerostatics — ^The  science  of  bouy- 
ancy  in  air  by  means  of  displacement; 
this  is,  therefore,  the  term  to  be  ap- 
plied to  U^  '  science  of  aerostation. 

Aerostation — That  part  of  aerial 
navigation  dealing  with  gas-borne  or 
*'  lighter  than  air  "  machines. 

Aeronaut-  -Ono  who  practices  any 
branch  of  aerial  navigation. 

Aviator — One  who  practices  aviation. 

Airship — This  term  havinff-  occa- 
sionally been  used  to  denote  the  aero- 
plane, the  committee  recommends  its 
use  only  in  the  sense  of  dirigible,  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion. 

Biplane — An  aeroplane  with  two  su- 
perposed main  planes  overlapping  in 
plane  form. 

Dirigible — A  power-driven  balloon. 

Plying  Machine — A  generic  term  de- 
noting machines  used  in  aviation  as 
distinct  from  those  employed  in  aeros- 
tation. 

Helicopter — ^A  flying  machine  sup- 
ported by  one  or  more  screw  propell- 
ers rotating  on  vertical  or  approxi- 
mately vertical  shafts. 

Glider — ^An  aeroplane  unprovided 
with  motive  power. 

Monoplane — An  aeroplane  with  a 
single  main  supporting  plane,  which 
may  consist  of  a  pair  of  wings  out- 
stretched on  either  side  of  a  central 
body. 

Multiplane — ^An  aeroplane  with  two 
or  more  main  planes  overlapping  in 
plan  form. 

Ornithopter — ^A  "  flapping  wing  " 
machine. 

Tandem,  stepped. — In  some  cases 
aeroplanes  have  more  than  one  pair  of 
wings,  which  may  or  may  not  be  on  the 
same  level;  such  planes,  if  they  do  not 
overlap  in  plan  form,  must  necessarily 
be  arranged  in  **  tandem  " ;  when  not 
on  the  same  level  they  are  said  to  be 
"  stepped.'*     For  instance,  "  an  aero- 
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plane  having  three  pairs  of  wings  step- 
ped in  tandem.**    See  Flying  Machines. 

Av'ignon.  On  the  Rhone.  Chief  town 
in  the  Department  of  Vaucluse,  south- 
east Prance.  Residence  of  Popes  from 
1309-1378  and  anti-Popes  from  1378- 
1418:  p.  46,896. 

A'von.  A  river  of  England.  100  miles 
long,  rising  in  Northamptonshire,  flow- 
ing through  WarwicKshire,  Leicester- 
shire, ana  Worcestershire,  and  enter- 
ing the  Severn  at  TewKesbury.  Strat- 
ford, the  birthplace  or  Shakespeare,  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  hence  the 
familiar  title  of  the  ''  Bard  of  Avon,** 
given  to  the  immortal  dramatist. 

Axmintter.  A  town  in  Honiton  division 
of  Devonshire,  Ejgland,  p.  2,906;  for- 
merly famous  for  its  carpets. 

Ay6-ay«.  A  little  lemur  of  Madagas- 
car, living  in  bamboo  thickets,  and 
making  nests  of  dHed  leaves.  It  eats 
sugar-cane  and  grubs. 

A'y«sha  (a-e-sha).  The  beautiful 
young  wife  of  Mohammed  in  his  old 
age.  After  his  death  she  secured  the 
Caliphate  for  her  father,  Abu-Bekr. 
His  rival.  All,  afterwards  captured  her 
in  war,  but  treated  her  with  respect. 

Ayr.  A  country  town  at  mouth  of 
River  Ayr,  40  miles  south  Glasgow. 
Bums  bom  near  here,  1759;  p.  28,624. 
One  of  the  Ayr  Burghs. 

Axa'iMi  (Greek,  azaleos — dry  [soil]). 
A  genus  of  plants,  resembling  the  lau- 
rel. The  Azalea  Pontica  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  four  feet  high, 
with  glossy  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers. 
The  American  species  is  the  Wild 
Honeysuckle,  and  in  the  southern  states 
there  is  a  scarlet  variety.    The  beauti- 
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ful  cultivated  azalea 
India. 

AzorM  or  Western  !•!••.  A  Portu- 
guese group  in  mid-Atlantic,  800  miles 
west  of  Portugal,  and  1,700  east  of 
Nova  Scotia;  area  922  square  miles,  p. 
255.594 ;  capital,  Ponta  Delgada,  in  St. 
Michael. 

Azov.  8««  of.  South  of  Russia,  en- 
closed by  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea. 
It  is  comparatively  shallow,  teems  with 
flsh,  and  is  very  sweet  water.  The 
Don  flows  into  it,  and  the  Port  of  Azov 
is  at  its  mouth. 

Azo'tio  Aold.    See  Nitric  Acid. 

Az'teoa.  The  race  of  Indians  who 
inhabited  the  city  of  Mexico  at  the 
Arrival  of  Cortes.  They  had  Joined 
islands  with  bridges,  and  made  a  beau- 
tiful Venice-like  city,  with  gardens, 
fine  buildings  and  temples.  They  wove 
well,  had  bronze  tools,  and  were  dili- 
gent gardeners  and  farmers.  They 
were  an  intelligent,  ferocious  race,  and 
had  tamed  all  the  neighboring  tribes  by 
their  organization,  war-bands  and  dip- 
lomacy. They  had  a  splendid  religious 
ceremonial,  and  offered  human  sacri- 
fices. Many  of  the  modern  Mexicans 
are  descended  from  the  intermarriage 
of  the  Aztecs  with  their  Spanish  con- 
querors. 

Az'ur«  (Pers.,  lazhwal;  Rus.,  lazul, 
blue;  sky-blue).  The  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  precious  Lapis  Lazuli,  and 
to  the  beautiful  Azurite,  a  carbonate 
of  copper,  found  in  Siberia,  which  the 
Russians  use  for  mosaic  and  ornament, 
like  malachite.  It  is  also  mined  in  Ar- 
izona. 
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R  The  second  letter  of  the  Phoe- 
^  Dician  alphabet,  in  which  it  was 
a  rude  hieroglyph  of  beth,  a  house,  re- 
peated in  tLe  Greek  beta,  and  the 
Latin  b.  In  philological  changes  it 
often  represents  f  or  v.,  less  frequently 
p.  In  some  North  American  languages 
Uie  sound  is  wantinf^,  as  Indies  rarely 
dose  their  lips  when  speaking.  In 
music  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Si  of 
Guide. 

BMlb«k  (bal'-bek.    A  Syrian  city  of 
Baal,  the  Sun } .   It  is  40  miles  northwest 
of  Damascus  on  the  Beirut-Dfiimascus 
Railroad.    It  vras  once  the  most  solendid 
of  Syrian  cities,  but  now  it  is  famous 
only  for  its  ruins,  of  which  the  great- 
est is  that  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun. 
Ttiis  was  a  rectangular  building  290  ft. 
by  160,  its  roof  supported  by  a  peri- 
style  of    54    Corinthian    columns,    of 
wnich  six  are  still  standing.    Tte  sub- 
structure was  of  huge  stones,  some 
of  them  60   ft.  long  and  12  ft.  thick. 
BablMia^f      Charl^       (1792-1871). 
Professor    of    mathematics    at    Gam- 
bridge,  England.    He  invented  the  first 
calculating    machine,    and    wrote    on 
logarithms  and  life-tables.     He  trav- 
eled    the     continent,     studying     ma- 
chinery,   and    published   "  The    Econ- 
omy of  Manufactures  and  Machinery." 
Ba'bel.    The  ancient  name  of  Baby- 
lon.   According  to  Gen.  xi,  1,  9.  man- 
kind, on  their  way  from  the  East,  after 
the  flood,  undertook  to  build  a  sky- 
reaching  tower  here,  but  were  mirac- 
ulously prevented  and  their  language 
confused.    Clay  tablets  found  in  Baby- 
lonian temple-libraries  give  traditions 
of  a  flood  and  of  a  destroyed  tower. 
Bab'blU,     Isaac     (1799-1862).       A 
manufacturer  of  Britannia-ware.     He 
invented  an  anti-friction  alloy  for  ma- 
ehine  boxings  called  Babbit-metal;   8 
parts  melted  antimony  are  added  to  12 
parts  melted  tin,  then  4  parts  melted 
copper    and    12    more    parts    tin    are 
inized  in.     He  received  $20,000  from 
Congress  and  a  gold  medal. 

BablruAsa  (bab'-roo'sa ;  Malay, 
nog-deer}.  A  ferocious  wild  pig,  na- 
tive of  the.  Gelebes,  sometimes  called 
toe  horned-hog  from  the  fact  that 
the  long  upper  tusks,  -  crowing  up- 
yarda,  pierce  the  upper  up  and  curve 
baekwards  like  the  horns  of  some  of 
we  ruminants.  It  is  longer-legged 
than  ordinary  swine.  The  horns  seem 
to  protect  the  animars  eyes  when  seek- 
B(  fallen  fruit  in  thorn-bushes. 


BAboc.     A  title  of  respect  in  India. 

BAboon'.  A  hideous  monkey  of 
Western  Africa.  It  is  the  size  of  a 
mastiff  with  bare  and  brilliantly  col- 
ored Jaws  and  buttocks.  They  are  not 
tree-climbers  but  run  rapidly,  and  feed 
on  fallen  fruit,  roots,  insects  and 
snakes.  They  hunt  in  packs,  and  are 
ferocious  and  dangerous.  One  variety, 
the  Arabian,  was  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  There  are  also  the 
Ghacma  of  South  Afl'ic'a  and  the  Man- 
drill. 

BAbrluA.  A  Greek  writer  of  fables 
who  lived  about  the  second  century 
A.  D.  He  made  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  ancient  allegories  and  f^les  and 
gave  them  poetic  f6rm  in  his  choliam- 
bic  metre.  They  were  lost  for  many 
centuries,  and  when  discovered  were 
in  a  clumsy  prose  version.  The  best 
account*  and.  edition  of  Babrius  in  En- 
glish is  that  by  Rutherford  (1883). 

BAb'yIon  (Chaldee,  Gate  of  God). 
A  city  of  Mesopotamia  known  by  in- 
scriptions from  3800  B.  G..  and  be- 
coming prominent  in  2300  ^  G.,  after 
the  union  of  other  cities  under  its 
king.  The  history  and  literature  are 
preserved  on  clay  tablets,  now  deciph- 
ered. Destroyed  by  Sennacherib  of 
Assyria  in  689,  it  was  restored  by  his 
son  and  bloomed  under  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Taken  by  Gyrus  and  the  Persians 
in  538,  it  was  still  a  ffreat  city.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  died  there.  It  was 
twelve  miles  square,  defended  by  walls 
300  ft.  high  and  85  thick,  adorned 
with  colored  tiles,  the  clay  for  the 
bricks  being  excavated  by  forced  labor 
of  conquered  nations  from  an  immense 
moat  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  In  the 
center  of  the  city  was  a  tower  of  seven 
stages,  called  "  the  foundation  stone 
of  neaven  and  earth,"  crowned  and 
surrounded  by  superb  shrines  and 
golden  statues. 

Babylo'nlA.  The  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Of  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
shielded  from  invasion  by  the  desert, 
it  developed  one  of  the  two  early  civ- 
ilizations of  the  world.  Its  original 
seaport,  Eridu,  has  been  left  130  miles 
inland  by  the  silting  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  first  Sumerian  population  appears 
to  have  been  Elamitic  or  Turanian. 
They  built  cities,  irrigated  the  land,  de- 
veloped writing  and  commerce.  There 
were  also  Indo-Europeans,  it  seems, 
and   they  were   mingled   at  an   early 
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f»eriod  with  a  Semitic  race  who  forced 
heir  language  upon  them,  and  set- 
tled Assyria,  Syria  and  Phoenicia  on  the 
north  and  east.  The  Sumerian  civiliza- 
tion extended  to  at  least  5000  B.  C, 
but  the  first  period  at  ail  historical  is 
about  400.  King  Lugalzaggisi  in  about 
4000  claimed  empire  from  the  Gulf  to 
Armenia,  and  in  3800  Sargon  the  Sem- 
ite united  all  states  under  himself.  The 
mingled  race  was  forcible  and  wise, 
developed  a  magnificent  civilization, 
Jurisprudence,  literature  and  com- 
merce, trading  with  India  by  sea.  The 
tablets  preserve  chronology,  laws,  legal 
documents  and  correspondence. 

Babyrous'M  or  Babirusa.  The  v^rild 
hog  or  Celebes.  The  males  are  re- 
markable for  their  incurving  tusks  of 
which  they  have  two  pairs. 

Baoohua  (bak'kus;  shouting  trium- 
phant). The  Greek  god  of  wine  or 
revel,  who  became  blended  with  the 
nobler  form  of  Dionysus,  the  morning- 
star.  Son  of  Jupiter,  the  rising  Sun 
and  Semele,  the  gray  dawn,  his  mother 
perished  in  the  glory  of  the  father, 
who  saved  the  unborn  child  in  his 
own  side  until  he  was  born  again  as  the 
evening-star,  and  passed  under  earth 
to  the  East,  from  which  he  returned 
in  triumph,  bearing  Joy  and  civiliza- 
tion. As  the  wild  Bacchus^  he  inspired 
madness,  presided  over  revels,  and  was 
worshiped  with  orgies;  as  the  mystic 
Zagreus  he  perished,  as  the  day-star 
does  in  heaven,  and  was  born  again. 
He  became  associated  with  the  re-birth 
of  nature  in  spring.  He  married 
Ariadne,  the  Spring,  who  had  been  de- 
serted oy  Theseus  the  Sun  on  his 
northern  course;  vintage  renews  the 
Jpy  of  the  spring  equinox. 

Baoh  (bak),  Johann  8abaatlan 
(1685-1750).  One  of  Germany's  great- 
est musical  composers,  his  **  Passion 
Music,"  "  Preludes  and  Fugues,"  and 
other  compositions  being  unrivalled 
in  their  class.  He  was  choir  master  of 
St.  Thomas's  School  at  Leipsic  and 
cJDurt-composer  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Baoha  (bash),  Alexander  Dallas 
(1806-1867).  Grandson  of  Franklin. 
He  established  the  first  magnetic  ob- 
servatory in  the  United  States,  the 
public  school  system  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey. 

.  Baoirius.  The  leading  division  of  the 
group  of  minute  plants  named  bacteria, 
and  mcluding  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the 
cause  of  consumption.  Other  bacilli 
are  the  bacillus  diphtheria,  causing 
diphtheria;  bacillus  pestis,  causing  the 
plague;  and  others,  including  leprosy, 
glanders,  etc.  See  Bacteria;  Bacteri- 
ology. 


Ba'ooHi  Francis,  Lord  Verulam  and 
Viscount  St.  Albans  (1561-1626). 
One  of  the  greatest  of  English  philos- 
ophers and  statesmen.  He  was  Attor- 
ney-General to  Elizabeth,  and  under 
James  I.  became  Lord  Chancellor.  His 
political  career  was  tarnished  by  certain 
acts  of  corruption,  for  which  he  paid 
the  penalty;  but  his  writings  were 
marked  by  keen  insight,  brilliancy  of 
language,'  and  a  depth  of  thought 
which  place  them  in  the  first  rank  of 

Shilosophical  literature.  His  **  Novum 
Tganum,"  and  his  **  Essays "  are 
splendid  monuments  of  learning  and 
wisdom.  Many  have  tried  to  estab- 
lish the  theory  that  Bacon  was  the 
true  author  of  Shakespeare*s  plays; 
but  the  evidence  is  tenuous  and,  in 
fact,  without  base.  Ignatius  Donnelly*8 
**  The  Great  Cryptogram  "  which  may 
be  read  for  amusement,  is  an  effort  to 
prove  the  Baconian  theory  by  a  system 
of  cipher  applied  to  Shakespeare*8 
"  First  Follo.''^ 

Ba'oon.  Rogar  (1214-1294).  Gener- 
ally alluded  to  as  **  Friar  "  Bacon.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder  has  been  as- 
cribed to  him.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
invented  the  air-pump,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  principle  of  the  tele- 
scope and  magnifying  glass.  He  experi- 
mented with  the  steam  engine.  He  was 
an  Unusual  linguist  for  his  time, 
knowing  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
also  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  He  com- 
posed a  large  Greek  lexicon  and  a 
Greek  grammar  written  in  beautifully 
clear  and  legible  characters.  Roger 
Bacon,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  whom  England  has 
ever  produced.  His  views  of  many 
things  were  almost  modern  in  the 
startling  scientific  way  in  which  he  ut- 
tered them.  An  excellent  treatise  on 
Roger  Bacon  in  French,  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Parrot  (Paris  1894).  For  a 
long  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
alchemist  and  sorcerer,  and  it  is  only 
in  modern  times  that  his  writings  and 
scientific  discoveries  have  been  rightly 
appreciated.  He  suffered  two  impris- 
onments of  ten  years  each,  because  of 
his  philosophical  opinions. 

BacteYla.  Minute  organisms  first 
discovered  by  the  microscopist  Leeu- 
wenhoek  in  1683  and  studied  by  Ehren- 
berg  in  1838,  but  supposed  to  be  ani- 
malcules. Conn,  in  1853,  showed  that 
they  were  vegetable  organisms,  though 
endowed  with  power  or  motion.  They 
are  the  smallest  known;  1,500  in  a 
line  would  reach  across  the  head  of  a 
pin.  They  multiply  by  breaking  In 
two,  so  rapidly  that  an  individual 
could  generate  millions  in  a  day;  but 
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tbey  are  diminished  by  lack  of  food 
or  by  dryness.  In  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, nature  restricts  them  by  pro- 
ducing antitoxins  (q.  v.).  Gold  de- 
stroys some  bacteria,  but  the  typhoid 
bacillus  survives  in  a  block  of  \ce. 
Boiling  water  and  food  is  the  best 
means  of  removing  them.  Carbolic 
acid,  chloride  of  mercury,  etc.,  banish 
them,  and  are  used  as  antiseptics  in 
surgical  dressings.  They  are  found 
as  filaments,  spires,  globes,  strings  and 
dusters  of  globes,  are  septic  in  decay- 
ing substances  or  parasitic  in  living 
organisms,  causing  fungus,  rust  and 
mildew  in  plants,  as  well  as  disease 
in  animals.  (Fischer,  '*  The  Structure 
and  Functions  of  Bacteria.**) 

Baet«rlol'oay.  The  science  of  Bac- 
teria, foundea  by  Pasteur  (q.  v.),  and 
comprising  what  Is  called  the  '*  germ 
theory  **  of  disease.  Dr.  Koch  has 
been  another  eminent  worker  in  the 
same  field,  and  the  discoveries  result- 
ing from  scientific  effort  in  this  di- 
rection are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
To  experiments  in  the  science  of  bac- 
teriology we  owe  our  fuller  knowledge 
of  sanitary  principles  of  preventive  hy- 
gienic measures,  as  well  as  of  the 
active  principles  of  i^iculture,  brew- 
log,  etc. 

Bad'Mi  (bft'dn).  A  Grand  Duchy,  the 
fourth  German  state  in  area,  bounded 
by  the  Rhine  on  the  west  and  south, 
Wurtemberg   on   the   east  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt   on   the   north.     It  largely 
consists  of  highland,  the  Black  Forest 
extending   through   it   from  north   to 
south,  and  rising  in  Feldberg  to  4,900 
ft.     It    is    carefully    forested    and    a 
chief  source  of  national  wealth,  send- 
ing  ship-timber    to    Holland   in    rafts 
down  the   Rhine.     The  lowlands  are 
warm    and    fertile,    largely    producing 
cereals,   root-crops,   tobacco   and  ex- 
cellent wine.     There  are  many  cotton 
tnd  silk  mills,  manufactures  of  wood- 
enware,  machinery,  paper  and  watches. 
The  water-power   is   excellent.     The 
well  built   city   of   Mannheim   has    a 
p.   of    163,000;    Karlsruhe,    111,000; 
Freiburg   is   a   cathedral   and   univer- 
sity city,  Heidelberg  a  university  tov^. 
The  grand   duke   of  Napoleon^s   time 
supported  him.  and  was  rewarded  by 
increased  territory,  but  Joined  the  Al- 
lies after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.    Baden 
supported  Austria  in  1866,  but  Joined 
m»8ia   in   the   Franco-German  War. 
The  population  has  doubled  in  a  cen- 
hiry;  61   per  cent,   are   Catholic  and 
37  per  cent.  Protestant,  both  churches 
being  independent.     P.  2,009,320;  sq. 
m.  5,823. 

»idan»  Badtn.     A   health   resort   of 
Btoen,   to   which    it    gives   its    name 


(baths).  It  is  at  the  edge  of  the 
Black  Forest  with  hot  salt  springs, 
115 '^-ISS*  F.,  recommended  for  rheu- 
matism, kidney,  and  skin  diseases,  cele- 
brated since  Roman  time.  P.  15,700, 
being  greatly  increased  by  visitors  in 
season. 

Baden-Powell  (ba'dn-pool),  RolMrt 
8t6phanaon  8myth  (1857—).  British 
major-general,  distinguished  for  his 
heroic  defense  of  Maf eking  in  the 
Boer  War  (1900),  and  organizer  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  (q.  v.)  in  England. 

Badg'M*  (badge,  or  peculiar  mark  on 
head.)  Carnivorous  animal,  akin  to 
the  weasel  and  skunk,  but  heavy  and 
muscular  for  its  length  (30  in.),  with 
strong  Jaws  and  powerful  digging 
claws.  It  was  formerly  a  sport  to 
badger  them  with  bull  dogs.  The  Eu- 
ropean variety  is  almost  oomivorous: 
the  American  kind  Inhabits  the  arid 
plains,  living  on  prairie-^dogs,  gophers, 
snakes,  etc.,  which  it  digs  out. 
.  Barfln'a  Bay.  The  sea  between 
Greenland  and  North  America,  discov- 
ered in  1615  by  William  Baffin,  In 
search  of  a  northwest  passage.  It  is 
800  miles  long,  250  to  500  broad, 
7,000  ft.  deep.  Coast  channels  are 
free  ftom  ice,  June  to  September.  It 
Joins  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Smithes 
Sound.  Whales  are  becoming  scarce. 
The  scanty  Eskimo  tribes  live  on  seal, 
walrus,  and  the  swarming  sea-fowl  of 
summer. 

Baghdad.  A  city  on  the  Tigris.  Under 
Haroun-al-Raschid  (A.  D.  809)  it  be- 
came a  metropolis  of  2,000,000.  with 
line  canals  and  architecture.  It  has 
now  145,000,  some  handsome  mosques, 
and  a  caravan  trade  in  wool,  hide  and 
dates.  The  German  Euphrates  Valley 
Railroad  will  restore  its  commerce. 

Bao'plpaa.  A  musical  wind  instru- 
ment, chiefly  played  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  comprising  bellows  and 
pipes.  In  Assyria,  India,  and  China, 
a  form  of  bagpipes  was  in  use  in  an- 
cient times  ana  in  Italy  they  are  com- 
mon at  the  present  day.  All  the  High- 
land regiments  have  their  piper  bands. 

Baha'mas.  A  British  chain  of  coral 
islands,  east  of  Florida  and  north  of 
Cuba,  the  first  land  discovered  by  Col- 
umbus. The  capital,  Nassau,  Is  a  win- 
ter health  resort.  The  islands  are 
fertile  and  export  tropical  fruits,  fibre, 
turtleshell  and  sponges.  P.  60,000, 
chiefly  colored. 

Bahra  (ba-he-a)  Bahia  da  Todos 
Santos  (All  Saints  Bay).  A  Brazilian 
seaport,  13*"  south  lat.,  founded  in 
1510.  It  has  a  magniflcent  harbor,  a 
flne  cathedral,  and  is  capital  of  the 
State  of  the  same  name,  which  largely 
produces    sugar,    tobacco,    diamonds. 
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rubber  and  dye-woods.    The  city  im- 

gorts  shoes,  boots  and  hats;  is  ill  built, 
ut  rapidly  improving  and  growing.  P. 
230,000. 

Baikal  (bi'kal).  A  lake  in  the  Si- 
berian Government  of  Irkutsk,  and  on 
the  line  of  the  Siberian  Railroad.  It 
is  crescent  shaped,  half  the  size  of 
Lake  Superior,  5,000  ft.  deep,  1,500  ft. 
above  the  sea  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  6.000  ft.  Trains  are 
ferried  by  steamboats  in  summer,  and 
there  is  sledffe  trafDc  in  winter.  The 
dear  water  abound  with  salmon,  stur- 
geons and  seals. 

Bain'brldga,  William  (1774-1833). 
An  American  Commodore.  He  com- 
manded the  **  Constitution,"  and  took 
the  British  "  Java  "  in  the  War  of  1812. 
He  served  against  the  Barbary  pirates. 

Baird,  8pancar  Fullarton  (1823-87). 
American  naturalist.  Superintended  the 
United  States  scientific  and  geograph- 
ical exploration  of  the  Western  terri- 
tory, succeeded  Joseph  Henry  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  in 
1878,  and  founded  the  Commission  of 
Pish  and  Fisheries. 

Bakarsflald.  A  city  and  seat  of  Kern 
County,  California,  situated  100  miles 
north-northwest  of  Los  Angeles  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  and  Santa  F^  Railroads.  There 
are  oil-fields  and  gold-mines  in  its 
vicinity,  and  it  is  an  important  ship- 
ping point  for  cattle  and  hides,  wool, 
Srain  and  fruit.  Its  factories  include 
our-mills,  wagon-works  and  railroad 
shops.     P.  12,727. 

Baku.  A  Russian  port  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Caspian.  Always  famous 
for  the  burning  gas-wells  or  the  Per- 
sian fire-worshippers,  it  now  supplies 
one-third  of  the  world's  petroleum,  and 
has  immense  refineries.  The  product 
is  piped  across  the  mountains  to  Ba- 
toum  on  the  Black  Sea.     P.  180,000. 

Bakunin  (bft-koo-nen'),  Mikhail. 
Russian  officer  and  socialist;  banished 
to  Siberia  in  1855;  escaped  to  England, 
1861.  He  attempted  a  socialist  rising  at 
Lyons,  1870.  was  expelled  from  the 
International  by  the  Marx  parly. 

Balakla'va.  A  port  on  the  Crimean 
Coast.  The  famous  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  celebrated  by  Tennyson,  Oct. 
25,  1854,  occurred  here;  p.  750. 

Balbo'a,  Vasoo  Nunaz  da  (1475- 
1517).  A  Spanish  adventurer.  He  went 
to  West  Indies  as  a  stowaway.  Accom- 

ganied  Encisco  to  Darien,  supplanted 
im,  and  headed  the  expedition  which 
discovered  the  Pacific  in  1513.  Plan- 
ning the  conquest  of  Peru,  he  was  exe- 
cuted. 

Bardup.  Scandinavian  god  of  sun, 
Joy  and  summer,  slain  by  the  treach- 


ery of  Loki  (the  northern  light),  who 
induced  Baldur's  blind  brother  Hodur 
(force^  chance)  to  strike  him  witli  the 
mistletoe  of  the  winter  solstice.  Like 
Achilles,  Baldur  had  been  freed  from 
all  other  danger  by  the  magic  of  his 
mother   Frigga    (the   rain   goddess). 

Bald'win  (1058-1118).  Count  of 
Flanders,  Crusader,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
1100-1118.  (French,  Baudouin.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  others  of  his  family 
and  name  as  kings  of  Jerusalem  untu 
1186,  and  as  emperors  of  Constantino- 
ple until  1273. 

BaiearMo  Islands.  A  Spanish  group 
on  the  Mediterranean,  100  miles  east  of 
Valencia.  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca  has 
an  excellent  harbor.  England  held 
them  during  most  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     P.  311,649. 

Balfe,  Miohaal  William  (1808-1870). 
The  most  popular  composer  of  English 
ballad  operas  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  "  Siege  of  Ro- 
chelle,**  ''  Satanella  "  and  ''  The  Rose 
of  Castile  "  were  among  the  most  not- 
able of  his  compositions. 

Balfour,  Arthur  Jamaa  (1848 — ). 
An  English  Conservative  statesman^ 
nephew  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  1887;  leader  of  the 
Commons  in  1891  and  1895;  succeeded 
Lord  Salisbury  as  Premier,  1902.  Op- 
posed by  Chamberlain  on  tariff  ques- 
tions, and,  by  the  Irish  Nationalists,  he 
lost  office  in  1905.  He  now  repre- 
sents the  City  of  London. 

Bariol,  John  (1259-1314).  A  com- 
petitor of  Robert  Bruce  for  the. Scot- 
tish throne.  Edward  I.  decided  in  his 
favor.  He  reigned  only  four  years, 
when  Edward  deposed  him,  committed 
him  to  the  Tower  and  finally  banished 
him  from  the  country.  He  retired  to 
Normandy.  His  son,  Edward  Baliol, 
recovered  his  father's  kingdom  in  1332, 
and  was  upheld  by  Edward  III.,  though 
very  unpopular  by  reason  of  his  hav* 
ing  given  up  the  South  of  Scotland  to 
the  English.  He  renounced  his  title 
to  the  throne  in  1356,  and  retired  to 
England  on  an  annuity. 

Balkan  Mountains.  A  rugged  range 
between  the  Danube  and  iEgean  Sea, 
forming  a  boundary  between  Bulgaria 
proper  and  Eastern  Roumelia.  High- 
est point.  7.800  ft.;  chief  passes. 
Nadir-Derbend,  Karnabad,  Shipka,  and 
Trajan 

Balkan  Panlnaula.  A  district  of  South- 
eastern Europe,  occupied  by  Turkey 
and  other  Stales,  including  the  rejrions 
south  of  the  Save  and  Danube.  Often 
used  politically  to  indicate  the  ground 
covered  by  the  Balkan  States ;  i.  e., 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  sometimes  also  includ- 
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ing  Roumelia  and  parts  of  Gheece.  The 
ningled  population  of  Slavs,  Bulgarians, 
Albanians.  Greeks  and  Turks,  tne  con- 
flict of  Christianity  and  Mohammedan- 
ism, with  the  rival  Jealousies  of  Aus- 
tria, Russia  and  Turkey,  have  made  its 
fate  the  most  perplexing  question  of 
Europe. 

Bail.    See  Baseball;  Basket  Ball. 

Ball,  8lr  RotMrt,  LL.  D..  F.  R.  S. 
(1840 — ).  Astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, and  Lowndean  professor  of  as- 
tronomy and  geometry,  at  Cambridge. 
He  has  written  many  books  on  astrono- 
mical subjects  and  is  a  popular  lec- 
turer. Knighted  1886.  He  believes  in 
psychic  force  and  the  possibilities  of 
communicating  with  the  dead. 

Ball,  Thomas  (1819 — ).  An  American 
sculptor,  known  for  his  bronze  statues 
of  Lincoln  in  Washington,  Webster  in 
New  York,  and  Washmgton  in  Boston. 

Bariad.  A  term  used  originally  in 
regard  to  popular  songs  of  war  or  ro- 
mance, and  only  properly  applied  to 
simple  compositions  in  narrative  form 
sucn  as  those  included  in  Bishop  Per- 
cy's famous  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  En- 
glish Poetry."  Scott,  Lewis,  Coleridge. 
Keats  and  In  later  times  Tennyson  and 
Swinburne,  have  all  produced  effec- 
tive pieces  in  the  old  ballad  form.  The 
term  ballad  is  given  to  songs  in  general 
so  long  as  they  are  simple  in  theme 
and  construction. 

BalUt  (bal-Ia').  A  dance  admitted 
en  the  old  Greek  stage,  and  also  form- 
ing part  of  the  Roman  pantomime,  when 
a  story  was  to  be  represented  by  action. 
Prance  adopted  the  ballet  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  it  was  greatly  pat- 
ronized by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. 
The  latter  founded  a  Ballet  Academy, 
under  QuinauU.  Ballets  were  highly 
popular  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  connection  with 
operas,  and  many  dancers  of  note  took 
part  in  thein — TaKlioni,  Fanny  Elssler 
and  others.  To-day  highly  elaborate 
spectacular  ballets  form  a  nightly  at- 
traction at  such  h/>uses  of  entertain- 
ment as  the  Empire,  the  Alhambra,  etc., 
to  London. 

Balllngar,  Richard  Aohlllaa  (1858—). 
A  practicing  lawyer,  since  1886;  on  the 
Bench  in  Washington  State  and  mayor 
of  Seattle;  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  Cabinet  of  President  Taft, 
1909.  As  a  result  of  a  controversy 
with  Gilford  Pinchot,  a  forester,  and 
others  regarding  the  conservation  of 
public  lands  in  the  West,  which  was 
Ignored  by  htm  for  a  long  time,  he 
refused  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet 
*•  under  Are";  but  finally  in  1911  did 
so,  receiving  a  cordial  letter  ffom  the 


President,  recognizing  his  work  and 
regretting  his  decision. 

Balloon.    See  Aviation. 

Bariot.  A  vote  privately  written,  to 
insure  secrecy  and  the  independence  of 
the  voter  from  political  pressure  or 
bribery.  It  was  practiced  by  the 
Greeks  with  marked  shells,  and  was 
made  compulsory  by  the  law  at  Rome 
in  138  B.  G.  It  was  used  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1629,  and  has  always  been  the 
rule  in  America.  The  Australian  sys- 
tem protects  elections  by  printing  the 
candidates  of  all  parties  on  one  ballot, 
to  be  marked  by  the  voter  in  a  separate 
booth.  The  ballot  has  long  been  em- 
ployed on  the  Comment  of  Europe, 
but  was  resisted  in  England  by  the 
Conservatives  until  1872. 

Bartam.  The  name  of  a  wide  genus 
of  plants  bearing  handsome  flowers.  A 
term  given  also  to  certain  liquids  and 
substances  used  as  ointments  or  un- 
guents and  mostly  obtained  from  trees. 
Thus,  the  old  Balm  of  Gilead  was 
from  the  bark  of  certain  shrubs  grow- 
ing in  Egypt  and  Arabia  F^ix. 

Bartio  Sea.  Enclosed  by  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Germany  and  Russia,  in- 
cluding the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
north,  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Riga 
on  the  east.  It  is  930  miles  long,  425 
wide,  is  shallow  (120-1500  ft.)  has 
one-tifth  the  salt  of  the  ocean  and  has 
fresh  water  flsh.  It  is  largely  frozen 
in  winter,  the  harbors  blocked,  and 
fishing  suspended;  and  is  subject  to 
severe  storms.  A  sea-level  ship-canal, 
61  miles  long  connects  Kiel  on  the 
Baltic  with  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

Bartio  Provlnoaa.  The  Russian  prov- 
inces of  Courland,  Livonia  and  Esthonia. 
The  people  are  Letts  (Lithuanians) 
and  Esths  (Finns).  They  Jbelonged  to 
Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  Luth- 
erans, and  controlled  by  a  German  ar- 
istocracy. There  was  a  revolt  against 
an  attempt  to  Russify  in  1905.  P. 
2,400,000. 

Bartlmora  (Irish,  city  of  the  great 
house).  The  metropolis  of  Maryland 
on  the  north  and  middle  branches  of 
the  Patapsco  estuary  near  the  Chesa- 

Beake  bay,  and  protected  by  Fort  Mc- 
:enry.  Baltimore  is  the  sixth  city  of 
the  United  States,  served  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can and  Red  Star  Lines,  and  many  rail- 
roads. The  Washington  and  Battle 
Monuments  give  It  the  name  of  the 
Monumental  City.  Druid  Hill,  Clifton 
and  Patterson  Parks  are  among  the  fin- 
est in  America.  There  Is  a  dignified 
Catholic  cathedral,  and  a  superb  city 
hall.  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
Hospital,  the  Peabody  Institute    (with 
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library,  art  gallery  and  conservatory  of 
niusicj,  and  the  Colleges  of  Medicine 
and  Dental  Surgery,  are  celebrated. 
Organized  in  1732,  Baltimore  was  a 
center  of  privateering  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  War  of  1812  and  a  great 
ship-building  port.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  were  begun  in  1828.  Bal- 
timore exports  grain,  flour,  tobacco, 
stock,  coal,  petroleum,  leather  goods, 
etc.  It  has  immense  steel  and  ship- 
building works,  textile  manufactures, 
canneries  and  flour  mills.  It  has  re- 
covered from  the  great  Are  of  1904. 
There  was  founded  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1876,  an  institution  which 
was  and  still  is  conducted  like  a  Ger- 
man seat  of  learning,  and  has  greatly 
influenced  American  scholarship.  P. 
558,485. 

Bal'tlmore  Oriol*.  A  beautiful  star- 
ling *  with  orange  breast  and  superb 
song.  It  returns  from  South  America 
tiirough  Mexico  in  spring  and  builds 
its  pendent  nests  on  lofty  trees. 

BaluohltUn'.  A  region  600  miles 
east  to  west  and  400  north  to  south 
between  Persia,  India,  Afghanistan  and 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  It  is  a  mass  of  arid 
mountains  and  highlands,  being  an  ex- 
teiv^ion  of  the  Persian  desert.  The 
mountains  rise  to  12,000  ft.,  and  the 
few  rivers  of  the  interior  end  in  lakes. 
The  people  are  akin  to  the  Persians, 
with  an  Indian  admixture.  They  are 
chiefly  nomadic,  but  there  is  some  fer- 
tile land  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  north, 
where  the  capital  Quetta  is  connected 
with  India  by  railroad  and  is  held  by 
the  British,  who  control  all  the  region. 
Exports  wool,  hides,  dates,  tobacco.  P. 
502,000. 

BtiVtMC^  Honors  d«  (1799-1850). 
The  greatest  of  Fren<m  novelists, 
though  equalled,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
by  Victor  Hugo.  He  was  the  author  of 
over  eighty  novels,  to  which  he  gave  the 
i^eneral  title  of  "  La  Com^die  Humaine." 
His  stories  are  faithful  depictions  of  al- 
most every  phase  of  French  life,  and  in 
character-delineation  he  has  never  been 
excelled.  Among  his  great  works  are 
'•Pdre  Ooriot,"  "Cousin  Pons" 
••  Cousine  Bette  '*  and  '*  La  Peau  de 
Chagrin.'*  He  and  his  predecessor, 
Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal)  marked  the 
way  for  Flaubert,  Maupassant  and  even 
Zola,  who  represent  the  realistic  or 
naturalistic  school  of  Action.  See 
Stendhal;  Flaubert:  Realism. 

Bamboo'.  A  species  of  grass,  found 
in  India,  China,  Japan  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Some  of  the  varieties  are  pigmy 
while  others  are  16  inches  in  diameter 
and  100  ft.  high.    Elastic,  glossy,  light. 


strong  as  steel,  they  supply  admirable 
house  furniture  and  raft  material,  joints 
for  water  vessels,  pipes  for  water  and 
trusses  for  bridges.  Split,  they  are 
woven  into  baskets  and  hats;  the 
sprouts  are  edible  and  excellent  paper 
stock. 

Banana.  A  species  of  plantain,  found 
in  India,  Africa  and  South  America.  It 
is  perennial,  sending  up  from  roots  a 
stem  15  ft.  high«  with  leaves  10  ft. 
long  and  immense  clusters  of  fruit.  It 
is  rich  in  starch,  the  most  nutritious 
and  wholesome  of  all  fruits  and  may  be 
dried  as  meal.  Humboldt  says  that  an 
acre  of  bananas  has  the  food-force  of 
44  of  potatoes  or  133  of  wheat.  The 
clusters  are  cut  green  and  hang  on 
poles  in  steamers.  The  United  States 
imports  98,000,000  worth  a  year  from 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
See  Musaceae. 

Ban'oroft.  Qeorgo  (1800-1891). 
American  historian  and  statesman. 
Was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1845, 
and  in  1846,  was  Minister  to  London. 
His  "  History  of  the  United  SUtes,"  is 
a  huge  work,  conceived  in  a  philos- 
ophic spirit,  but  covering  only  a  short 
period. 

Ban'da  lalanda.  A  group  in  the  Mol- 
uccas, Dutch  East  Indies,  largely  pro- 
ducing nutmegs  and  mace.  There  is  a 
volcano,  and  earthquakes  are  fcequent. 
P.  9,500. 

Ban'dlooot.  An  Australian  burrow- 
ing animal,  of  rat-like  appearance, 
which  carries  its  young  in  a  pouch.  The 
Indian  Mus  giganteus,  as  large  as  a 
rabbit,  is  also  called  a  bandicoot.  The 
oriental  animal  is  a  grain-feeder,  and 
the  name,  which  is  Indian,  signifles 
"  pig-rat.''  . 

Bang'alora.  A  fortified  town  in  My- 
sore, India.  P.  159,030  (decreased  i2 
I)er  cent,  through  plague  during  the 
ast  decade). 

Bang'kok.  The  metropolis  of  Siam, 
20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Menam 
River,  which  admits  steamers.  The 
houses  are  of  bamboo,  and  raised  to 
avoid  floods.  There  is  a  handsome 
palace  and  magnificent  Buddhist  tem- 
ples of  fflazed  and  colored  tiles,  with 
gilded  pillars,  porcelain,  and  works  of 
art.  The  exports,  chiefly  in  German 
hands,  are  rice,  teak,  flsh  and  cattle. 
P.,  largely  Chinese,  450,000. 

Ban'gor  (Celtic,  white  [Druidlcal] 
circle ) .  Bangor  in  Wales  has  a  cathe- 
dral founded  in  550.  It  is  surrounded 
by  superb  scenery,  and  is  near  the 
Menai  Strait  and  the  Penrhyn  quarries. 
P.  11,300.  There  are  Bangors  in  Ire- 
land and  also  Brittany. 

Bangor.     A  city  of  Maine,  on    the 
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Pmobsoot  River  and  the  Maine  Central 
Bailroaci.  It  has  lar^e  lumber  and  ice 
tnde,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Maine 
Musical   Festival.     P.  24,803. 

Bank  (Italian,  banco,  nion-ohanger*s 
labie).  A  bank  of  deposit  is  an  insti- 
tation  of  acknowledged  credit  for  de- 
posit of  specie,  and  loaning  money  on 
good  security,  thus  beconung  the  ar- 
terial system  of  commerce.  There  is  a 
reserve  capital.  If  it  is  a  stock  bank, 
profits  are  divided  among  the  holders. 
The  state  bank  of  Venice  was  founded 
in  1471,  the  banks  of  Genoa  and  Flor- 
ence soon  after.  The  Bank  of  England 
(1694)  issued  currency  bills.  Robert 
Morris  financed  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and,  at  his  advice,  the  Bank  of 
North  America  was  founded  in  1781. 
In  1791,  while  under  the  influence  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  United  States 
assumed  the  debts  of  the  States,  and 
organized  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  When  it  was  dissolved  through 
the  Ul  will  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1832, 
all  war  debts  had«  been  paid,  and  there 
vas  a  surplus  of  942.00(>,000.  The  en- 
sttinff  state  banks  varied  in  security, 
and  the  currency  was  unreliable.  Under 
Secretary  S.  P.  Chase  in  1864  the  na- 
tional bank  system  was  introduced, 
obliging  all  banks  to  hold  government 
bonds,  on  which  they  might  issue  90 
yer  cent.  In  currency.  They  are  reg- 
ularly inspected.  In  1907  there  were 
6,288  banks,  with  91,554.000.000  cap- 
ital and  surplus.  The  clearinghouses  of 
great  cities  regulate  exchanges  daily, 
and  support  mutual  credit  in  times  of 
stringency.  An  attempt  of  Oklahoma 
to  force  banks  to  support  each  other*s 
credit  has  had  doubtful  success.  Sav- 
ings banks,  which  allow  no  check,  and 
pay  interest  to  small  depositors,  began 
m  Germany  in  1765;  and  in  the  United 
States  where  they  now  have  95.000.- 
000,000  deposits,  in  1816.  Postal  Sav- 
ings' banks  were  organized  by  England 
in  1861  and  are  being  introduced  in 
the  United  States. 

Bankruirtey.  Inability  of  a  debtor  to 
meet  his  obligations;  regulated  by  law 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  and  credi- 
tor since  a  Roman  statute  of  326  B.  G. 
The  United  States  Bankruptcy  Law  of 
1898  substitutes  a  general  rule  for 
the  varying  practice  of  States,  and 
transfers  proceedings  to  United  States 
Courts.  It  recognizes  the  cases :  When 
t  debtor  has  disposed  his  funds  with 
intent  to  defraud.  When  he  has  pre- 
terred  certain  creditors  privately  or 
by  legal  proceedings.  Wrien  he  has 
n^e  voluntary  assignment  fairly  to 
111  creditors,  or  acknowledges  in  writ- 
^  that  he  is  bankrupt. 

•anka,    SlP     Jotaph     (1743-1820). 


President  of  the  (British)  Royal  So« 
ciety  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  As 
a  naturalist  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  encour- 
aged science  in  every  form.  When 
Captain  Cook  made  his  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas  in  1768  Sir  Joseoh  ac- 
companied him  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  He 
later  visited  Newfoundland,  the  Hebri- 
des, and  other  places,  and  made  some 
very  valuable  botanical  collections, 
which  he  left  to  the  British  Museum. 

Ban'nookburn.  A  brook  three  miles 
southeast  of  Stirling,  Scotland,  where 
Robert  Bruce  with  30,000  men  de- 
feated 100,000  English  in  1314,  and 
won  the  independence  of  Scotland. 

Ban'yan.  An  East  Indian  tree  whose 
roots  descend  from  the  branches  and 
form  new  trunks.  One  at  Calcutta  has  a 
trunk  13  ft.  in  diameter  and  3,000  les- 
ser trunks.    It  shades  7,000  persons. 

Ba'obab.  The  Monkey-bread  Tree.  It 
is  found  in  West  Africa  and  in  India. 
Its  trunk  sometimes  attains  a  girth  of 
70  ft.,  and  there  are  specimens  sup- 
posed to  be  thousands  of  years  old. 
Yields  a  pulpy  fruit  from  which  a  ' 
drink  is  made  and  the  dried  leaves 
are  eaten. 

Baptltm  (Greek,  baptisma.  dipping, 
washing) .  The  application  of  water  to 
a  person  as  a  religious  rite.  The  Jews 
employed  it  with  proselytes.  John  the 
Baptist  adopted  ft,  and  the  Christian 
Church  has  always  maintained  it  as  a 
sacrament,  symbolizing  death  to  the 
old  self,  washing  from  sin,  and  resur- 
rection to  new  life  with  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  was  originally  practiced 
by  immersion.  The  Roman  and  most 
Protestant  Churches  allow  baptism  by 
sprinkling  or  pouring,  and  the  bap- 
tism of  Infants,  holding  that  it  replaces 
Jewish  circumcision.  The  Greek 
Church  baptizes  infants  by  immersion 
in  the  font.  In  Italian  mediaeval  cities 
the  rite  was  administered  in  beautiful 
circular  or  octagonal  baptistries. 

Baptists.  Christians  who  hold  that 
baptismal  immersion  is  essential  and 
that  it  should  only  accompany  the  ad- 
mission of  adults  to  the  church.  First 
called  Anabaptists  in  Luther*s  time, 
they  were  crushed  by  force.  Reviv- 
ing in  England  in  1605,  the  doctrine 
was  carried  to  America,  1635  by  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  expelled  from 
Massachusetts  and  settled  in  Rhode 
Island.  There  are  6,000,000  Baptists 
of  different  names  in  the  United  Slates. 
7,450,000  in  the  world.  Bunyan  and 
William  Carey  were  Baptists. 

Barba'doa.  British  West  India  Island, 
13*4'  north  latitude  in  the  trade-wind^ 
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It  exports  sugar  largely,  and  has  a 
dense  population  of  20,000  whites  and 
176.000  negroes,  who  are  unusually 
intelligent. 

Barbara,  %U  An  early  Christian 
martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  century, 
and  was  beheaded  by  her  own  father, 
he  being  immediately  afterwards  killed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  She  is  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  artillery. 

B«rbary.  See  Morocco;  Algiers: 
Tunis. 

B«rb«d  Wlr«  F«noing.  First  prac- 
tically introduced  by  J.  P.  Olidden 
(1874).  It  was  found  that  cattle  would 
not  press  against  and  break  it,  and  it 
replaced  the  old  rail-fence  and  stone 
wall,  especially  on  the  treeless,  stone- 
less  plains  of  the  West,  greatly  econ- 
omizing lumber.  Production  in  1907. 
250,000  tons.  Some  States  do  not 
allow  its  use  on  highways  or  without 
a  top  rail. 

Bar'bour,    John     (1316-1395).      A 
Scottish   divine    and   historian,   whose 
poem.  "  The  Bruce."  is  a  striking  char- 
acteristic composition  well   calculated 
,to  inspire  national  enthusiasm. 

Baroelo'na.  A  Spanish  port  on  the 
Mediterranean,  50  miles  south  of  the 
Pyrenees;  the  metropolis  of  Catalonia 
and  the  old  Kingdom  of  Aragon,  under 
which  it  rivalled  Genoa.  It  is  the  most 
intelligent  and  progressive  city  of 
Spain.  It  is  strongly  republican,  owing 
to  the  vicinity  of  France,  and  in  1810 
attempted   to   set  up   an   independent 

government  of  its  own.  The  artificial 
arbor  with  stone  quays  has  5,000,000 
tons  shipping,  and  is  port  of  call  for 
48  companies.  Wool,  cotton  and  silk 
manufactories  employ  150,000  hands. 
The  University  dates  from  1420.  P. 
in  1877.  249,000;  in  1900.  533,000. 

Bard.  The  name  used  among  the 
ancient  Celts  to  denote  a  poet  or  min* 
strel.  and  their  mission  was  to  sinff 
of  heroic  deeds.  They  were  supposed 
to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  were 
exempt  from  taxes  and  military  ser- 
vice. 

Bap  Harbor.  A  summer  resort  on 
Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  near 
mountains  of  1,500  ft.  There  are  fine 
hotels,  residences  and  public  buildings. 
It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Squadron. 

Barl  (bah-ree).  An  Adriatic  port  of 
Southern  Italy,  with  cathedral  of  1031 
and  fine  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
harbor  has  been  improved;  the  large 
modem  section  is  well  laid  out,  and  has 
extensive  manufactures.     P.  80,000. 

BaVing.  A  London  banking  house. 
Sir  Francis   (1740-1810),  was  a  sup- 


gorter  of  Pitt.  Alexander.  Baron  Ash- 
urton  (1774-1848),  negotiated  the 
Canadian  boundary  with  the  United 
States  in  1842.  Thomas  George,  Baron 
Northbrook  (1826-1904),  was  Viceroy 
of  India.  In  1890,  the  Barings  were 
involved  by  a  failure  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation  to  meet  its  obligations, 
but  were  relieved  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 


'rlum  (Greek,  heavy).  A  mineral 
known  since  the  time  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  and  successfully  obtained  by 
Guntz,  1901,  by  electrolysis  at  1,000' 
G.  It  is  silver-white,  ductile,  malle- 
able, sp.  g.  4.  The  monoxide  is  used  in 
sugar  reuning.  The  sulphate,  or  bary- 
tes,  is  a  cheap  substitute  lor  white 
lead,  and  used  in  sizing  paper.  It  was 
used  by  Wedgwood  in  his  paper-ware. 
The  nitrate  is  employed  for  pyrotech- 
nic green  lire. 

Bark.  The  exterior  covering  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  occurs  in  three  layers. 
The  inner  one  is  the  flbrous  bast.  Lin- 
den bast  is  used  by  nurserymen  to  fas- 
ten young  plants.  Over  this  comes 
the  green  zone,  sharing  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  and  finally  the  epidermis  and 
cork  envelope  which  excludes  mois- 
ture. Oak  and  hemlock  barks  are 
largely  used  in  tanning;  the  sumac  is 
employed  for  morocco  leather,  and  the 
eucalyptus  in  Australia.  Cinnamon  is 
an  East  Indian  bark;  Cinchona  or 
Quinine  come  from  the  Andes;  the  An- 
gostura from  Jamaica.  The  Slippery 
Elm,  Witchhazel  and  Wild  Cherry  are 
American  medicinal  barks. 

Barley.  A  grain  known  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  It  has  a  longer  awn 
and  darker  flour  than  wheat,  produces 
more  abundantly  and  grows  raster,  be- 
ing adapted  to  northern  climates.  It  is 
used  in  Russia  and  Austria  for  breads 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  chiefly 
in  brewing.  America  produces  140,- 
000,000  bushels  annually  in  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas  and  Canada. 

BarnaKdo.  Dr.  Thomas  John  (1845- 
1905).  An  English  philanthropist.  Hia 
homes  have  rescued  60,000  boys  from 
the  London  streets  and  settled  20,000 
in  Canadian  homes. 

Bar'^ium,  Phlnaaa  Taylor  (1810- 
1891).  America's  most  famous  show- 
man. He  was  the  exhibitor  of  *'  Tom 
Thumb,"  the  impresario  of  Tom 
Thumb,  of  the  Jenny  Lind  American 
Tour,  and  originator  of  Barnum  and 
Bailey's  **  Greatest  Show  on  Earth .'♦ 
He  is  credited  vnth  first  uttering  and 
subsequently  practicing  the  phrase: 
"  The  people  like  to  be  humbugged." 

Barom'etar  (Greek,  weight  measure) . 
An     instrument     for    measuring     the 
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weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
iDTented  at  Florence  by  Torrioelfi,  pu- 
pil of  Galileo,  1644.  Ordinarily,  it  is  a 
glass  tube  3  ft.  long  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  inverted  into  a  vessel  also 
eontaining  mercury  thus  causing  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  to  descend  a  few 
inches  leaving  a  vacuum  at  the  top. 
The  pressure  at  all  points  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane  of  a  liquid  beinff  equal, 
the  surface  of  the  mercury,  after  the 
inversion  of  the  tube,  cannot  remain  in 
one  place  as  when  the  atmosphere  is 
pressing  equally  but  must  rise  when 
the  air  gets  heavier  and  fall  when 
the  air  ^ets  lighter.  Gay  Lussac's  bar- 
ometer is  siphon-shaped,  with  two 
scales  graduating  in  opposite  directions 
to  a  zero  point:  Bunter^s  is  a  slight  im- 
provennem  on  this.  (See  also  Aneroid). 
Pascal's  experiments  with  the  barom- 
eter proved  the  weight  of  the  air.  Ac- 
curate barometers  are  read  by  micros- 
copes and  verniers  and  are  self  regis- 
tering. Corrections  are  made  for  tem- 
perature and  elevation  above  sea. 


A  city  of  Washington 
County,  Vermont,  situated  six  miles 
southeast  of  Montpelier,  the  state  cap- 
ital, on  the  Central  Vermont,  Montpe- 
lier and  Wells  Railroad  and  Barre  Rail- 
roads. .  Tt  has  extensive  quarries  and 
stone  works  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
granite  centers  of  the  United  States. 
P.    10.734. 

BaKpi«,  Jamea  lllaUi«w  (I860—). 
Bom  at  Kirriemuir;  after  passing 
through  Edinburgh  University,  entered 
Journalism,  and  later  published  a  series 
of  essays  and  sketches  which  at  once 
made  him  popular.  He  followed  these 
up  with  some  very  clever  novels,  in- 
cluding "  A  Window  in  Thrums,"  "  The 
Little  Minister,"  "  SentimenUl  Tom- 
my," etc.,  and  in  more  recent  years  has 
achieved  considerable  success  as  a 
•dramatist,  "  Peter  Pan  "  being  amongst 
his  most  popular  productions. 


A  mound  of  earth,  sierv- 
ing  as  a  tomb  of  natural  monument  of 
primitive  nations.  One  near  Marlbor- 
ough, England,  covers  five  acres  and  is 
170  ft.  high.  Immense  tumuli  have 
preserved  the  antiquities  of  Scandin- 
avia. The  primitive  people  of  the 
United  States  constructed  extraordi- 
nary mounds  in  Ohio  and  near  St. 
Louis.     See  Mound  Builders. 


f,  Isaac  (1630-1677).  A  fa- 
mous divine,  mathematician,  Greek 
scholar,  and  tutor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
His  "  Sermons  "  are  among  the  finest 
in  the  language.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  having  been  for 
many  years  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge University. 


BsKry  (bar're),  Maria  Jaanne  B4ou. 
Oountaaa  du  (1743-93).  Mistress  of 
Louis  XV.  (1768-73).  She  ruled  France, 
dismissed  the  Due  de  Choiseul  as  For- 
eign Minister,  and  supported  Chancel- 
lor Maupeou.  She  is  said  to  have 
squandered  in  all,  35,000,000  livres. 
in  the  Revolution,  guillotined  by  Robes- 
pierre, 1793. 

Barthcromaw,  8t.  (Syr.,  son  of  Tol- 
mai).  Nathaniel;  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles.  Tradition  made  him  the 
Apostle  of  India. 

BarUioi'omaw.  81.,  Maasaora  of.  Aug. 
24,  1572.  The  Jealousies  and  wars  be- 
tween Huguenots  and  Catholics  had  be- 
come intense  in  France,  and  Catherine 
de  Medici  induced  her  weak-minded 
son,  Charles  IX.,  to  order  a  general 
slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  signalled 
by  a  toscin  from  the  palace  at  Paris. 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  Cond6  abjured 
Protestantism;  Coligny,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  a  shot,  was  murdered  in 
his  bed;  2,()00  Huguenots  fell  at  Paris; 
perhaps  10,000  in  France. 

Barton,  Clara  (1830 — ).  An  Amer- 
ican philanthropist.  Served  in  the 
military  hospitals  during  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  She 
founded  the  Red  Cross,  1881.  Super- 
intended relief  work  for  Armenians  and 
in  the  Spanish-American  and  Boer  wars. 

BasaiV.  Dark  colored  igneous  rocks 
from  primitive  lava  flow,  containing 
auffite,  olivene,  horneblende,  feld  spar 
and  black  mica.  It  was  a  thinner  liquid 
than  the  rhvolite  of  the  Andes.  The 
surface,  which  is  usually  worn  away 
by  erosion,  cooled  in  thin  sheets;  the 
lower  portions  in  hexagonal  perpendic- 
ular columns,  as  found  in  the  Giant's 
Causeway  of  Ireland,  and  Fingars  cave, 
Scotland.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
basaltic,  and  there  are  immense  masses 
in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

Basa.  A  chemical  term  denoting  that 
which  combines  with  an  acid  to  form 
a  salt.  It  is  always  a  compound  body, 
and  the  oxide  of  either  a  metal  or  of  an 
elementary  group  possessing  the  power 
of  a  metal. 

Baaabali.  A  glorified  and  systema- 
tized development  of  the  old  English 
^ame  of  **  rounders,"  now  recognized 
m  the  United  States  as  a  distinctively 
national  pastime.  It  is  played  spectac- 
ularly by  highly-paid  professional  ex- 
perts as  well  as  ny  skilled  amateurs, 
with  a  hard,  leather-covered  ball  of 
tightly  twisted  yarn,  over  a  rubber 
core,  and  a  rounded  wooden  bat  or 
club  not  exceeding  42  inches  long  or 
2H  inches  in  diameter.  Nine  men 
constitute  each  side;  one  team  takes 
the  field  and  the  others  go  to  bat  in  ro- 
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tatiOD.  The  pitcher  of  the  outside  de- 
livers the  ball  to  the  selected  striker 
of  the  inside,  who  endeavors  to  hit  it 
so  as  to  elude  the  fielders  and  run 
around  the  bases  without  being  caught 
or  put  out.  Occasionally  the  hit  may 
result  in  a  **  home  run,"  i.  e.,  a  round 
of  the  bases  without  being  put  out: 
usually  the  strikes  are  one.  two,  but 
sometimes  three  **  base  hits/*  As  each 
safe  hit  is  made  those  on  the  bases  run 
to  the  next  and  so  on  until  one  run 
is  scored  by  the  third  baseman  reach- 
ing the  "  plate/*  Should  the  batsman 
miss  three  balls  from  the  pitcher  and 
the  third  ball  be  caught  by  the  catcher, 
the  striker  is  out.  Upon  three  men  being 
put  out  by  catching  or  touching  with 
the  ball  when  off  the  bases,  the  field- 
ing side  go  in;  and  after  nine  innings 
have  been  completed  the  side  having 
registered  most  runs  is  declared  to 
have  won.  The  catcher  stands  behind 
the  striker,  to  catch  and  throw  to  the 
basemen  in  the  field  the  balls  pitched 
to  the  striker.  All  the  fielding  side 
need  to  be  good  throwers,  swift  run- 
ners, and  sure  at  a  catch.  The  game 
is  governed  by  very  elaborate  rules, 
and  the  umpire*s  position  is  very  re- 
sponsible. Baseball  is  played  upon 
level  expanses  of  turf,  not  less  than 
500  feet  by  350  feet. 

BmsI  (bah'zel)  or  BAI«.  A  canton 
and  city  of  Switzerland.  The  city  Is  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  St.  Gotthard  Rail- 
road with  cathedral,  university,  town- 
hall,  museum,  benevolent  institutions 
and  missionary  society.  It  Is  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  Switzerland,  produces 
ribbons,  and  has  a  large  Rhine  trade. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Council  of  Base) 
(1431),  and  the  home  of  Holbein  and 
Erasmus,  who  taught  in  the  university. 
P.  113,000. 

Bath'i-Bazoukt.  Irregular  Turkish 
troops,  consisting  of  a  rough  but  brave 
class  of  men  from  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces. 

Baail'ioa  (Greek,  royal  porch) .  Large 
buildings  erected  by  the  Romans  (B.  C. 
200  A.  D.  300)  for  exchanges  and  law- 
courts.  A  basilica  had  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  separated  by  columns,  galleries 
for  spectators  above  the  aisles,  and  an 
apse,  or  projecting  semicircle,  at  the 
end  for  Judge  and  jury.  The  roof  was 
timberea  or  vaulted.  Constantine  em- 
ployed basilicas  for  churches  and  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  great  churches 
at  Rome.  By  degrees,  as  church  build- 
ing extended,  they  were  adorned  with 
frescoes  and  provided  with  transepts 
and  towers. 


I'illsk.     A  kind  of  lizard  of  aquatic 
habits,   possessing   an    elevated   crest 


(which  it  can  erect  or  depress  at  will) 
running  down  the  center  of  its  back. 

Basin.  A  geological  depression  of  the 
earth*s  surface,  caused  by  subsidence, 
folding,  elevation  of  mountains  and  flu- 
vial or  glacial  action.  The  Jordan  val- 
ley, Red  Sea.  and  chain  of  African  Lakes 
were  caused  by  subsidence.  The  Miss- 
issippi vallev  was  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
slowly  raised  above  water,  and  flanked 
by  later  elevation  of  mountains.  The 
basin»  of  Utah  and  Arizona  originated 
in  a  folding  process.  The  Hudson  val- 
ley was  fcradually  excavated  by  ice  and 
water;  Seneca  and  Geneva  Lakes  are 
glacial.  Goal  beds  are  crumpled  in 
basins  of  some  extent.  Usually  the  dif- 
ferent causes  have  combined  to  produce 
the  configuration  of  the  globe. 

Basket  Ball.  A  game  played  be- 
tween sides  of  either  sex,  either  in  an 
open  field  or  a  playground,  or  in  a 
court  80  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  teams,  five  a 
side,  seek  to  throw  a  round  ball,  re- 
sembling that  used  in  Association  foot- 
ball, into  the  goal-basket  defended  by 
their  rivals;  which  is  an  open-worked 
bag-net.  a  little  larger  than  the  ball, 
suspended  from  an  iron  ring  fixed  10  ft. 
high,  and  backed  by  a  o  ft.  square 
screen.  No  player  must  carry  the 
ball,  or  hold  it  for  longer  than  three 
seconds,  or  a  foul  is  given  to  the  other 
side,  and  a  free  throw  at  goal  from 
fifteen  yards  distance  ensues.  Penalty 
goals  count  one,  those  got  in  legiti- 
mate play  two  points. 

Batquea  (basks).  A  name  applied 
to  the  primitive  Iberian  race,  akin  to 
the  Berbers  of  North  Africa,  who 
swarmed  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
at  an  early  period,  and  filled  Spain, 
France  and  Britain  until  they  were 
overwhelmed  or  mingled  with  the  Cel- 
tic peoples  who  afterward  came  flrom 
the  East.  The  Romans  knew  them  at 
Vascones,  Guascones.  Gascons,  Basques 
in  Wales  and  Southwest  France;  in 
Spain  they  had  largely  mingled  with 
the  Celts,  who  had  given  the  names  to 
the  cities.  The  language  is  peculiar 
and  difficult,  and  is  still  spoken  in  the 
Pyrenaean  provinces  of  France  and 
Spain,  which  always  show  the  stub- 
born, conservative,  proud,  defiant  dis- 
position, which  blended  with  Roman, 
Goth  and  Moor  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
Spanish  disposition.  Their  character, 
color  and  hair  are  unlike  the  Finnish 
races — The  native  name  of  Basqueland 
is  Eskuara,  and  their  motto  is  "  Irurac- 
bat."  "  The  three  are  one."  Their  po- 
litical structure  is  unlike  any  known 
political  body,  though  they  belong,  of 
course,  to  Spain.  Each  Basque  prov- 
ince is  governed  by  a  parliament  com- 
posed     of      representatives — selected 
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pirtly  by  election,  partly  by  lot — amonff 
ibe  householders  of  each  country  parish 
or  town.  Their  laws  are  essentially 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  are  based 
oa  no  known  code,  either  of  ancient 
or  medisval  times. — ^They  are  still  the 
puxile  among  nations,  as  were  the 
Etruscans  in  antiquity. 

Bass.  A  large  class  of  fishes,  re- 
sembling the  perch.  The  sea-bass  of 
Europe  are   found  again   in   the   fine. 

ry  black  and  brown  striped  bass  of 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
sometimes  two  and  one-half  feet  in 
length,  and  ascending  the  river  60  miles 
ibove  their  estuaries.  The  black  bass 
of  American  fresh  waters  is  one  of  the 
beet  game  fishes.  The  white  bass  of 
the  Great  Lakes  is  excellent  food. 

Bas'tard.  A  child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. He  is  legitimatized  by  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  parties  under  the  Civil 
Law,  and  by  the  statutes  of  some  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  English  law 
he  cannot  be  legitimated,  is  *'  no  one*s 
son,**  and  cannot  inherit  except  by  will. 
If  he  die  intestate  without  children  his 
property  goes  to  the  State,  as  he  has 
no  Kin.  If  a  child  is  bom  to  a  mar- 
ried woman  the  law  presumes  the  leg- 
itimacy. The  father  of  an  iUegltihiaie 
ehild  may  be  bound  by  a  court,  on  sufQ- 
eient  evidence,  to  provide  for  its  sup- 
port. 

BasUI«  (bastel).  A  name  applied  in 
France  to  a  fortified  tower.  Mazarin 
destroyed  many  such  fortresses  to  curb 
the  turbulent  nobles,  but  preserved  the 
Bastile  de  Paris,  a  ibrtress  which  had 
risen  around  the  towers  which  flanked 
the  gate  toward  Vincennes,  and  which 
had  been  a  stronghold  in  the  civil  wars. 
Political  prisoners  were  confined  here 
without  trial  on  orders  of  the  court  to 
favored  nobles  who  wished  to  be  rid 
of  individuals:  and  people  were  held  in 
a  confinement  that  was  most  severe. 
Tte  frowning  mass  of  masonry  was 
hated  by  the  people,  and  one  of  the  first 
movements  of  tne  Revolution  of  1789 
was  to  storm  it  and  release  the  few 
prisoners  there.  The  anniversary, 
July  14,  is  the  national  holiday. 

Bttu'toland.  An  inland  Grown  col- 
ony of  South  Africa,  adjoining  Gape 
Colony.  It  is  highland,  v^th  good  cli- 
mate and  excellent  soil  for  grain.  The 
population  of  349.000  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Basutos,  a  Bantu  race. 
French  missionaries  have  been  very 
successful  in  Christianizing  and  civiliz- 
ing them. 

Bat  An  order  of  mammals  with  fore- 
ttmbs  held  together  by  a  membrane 
that  serves  the  purpose  of  a  wing. 
U  has  small  eyes  and  large  ears,  and 


is  of  nocturnal  habits,  only  emerging 
from  its  concealment  at  the  approach 
of  darkness.  Bats  are  mostly  insect- 
ivorous. The  Vampire  bat,  which  sucks 
the  blood  of  sleeping  animals,  occurs 
only  in  South  America.  The  fruit  bats 
or  flying  foxes  of  Sumatra  live  largely 
on  fruit,  and  are  used  for  food. 

Bata'vla.  A  port  of  Java  and  capital 
of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  on  a  beau- 
tiful verdant  bay,  dotted  with  islands. 
The  lower  city  is  haunted  by  fever, 
and  the  whites  have  a  fine  garden  su- 
burb with  villas,  and  spacious  park.  Ba- 
tavia  was  founded  in  1610,  has  hand- 
some buildings  and  varied  history.  Ex- 
ports coffee,  sugar,  tea,  spices,  min- 
erals.   P.  116,000. 

Batavla.  On  New  York  Gentral  Rail- 
road, 36  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  Seat 
of  State  school  for  the  Blind.  Manu- 
factures farm  machinery  and  fire-arms. 
P.  11,613. 

Bath  (Roman,  Aauffi  Soils  or  Baths  of 
the  Sun).  The  chief  city  of  Somerset 
England,  on  the  River  Avon.  It  rises  on 
the  slopes  of  a  beautiful  valley,  which 
adds  to  the  effect  of  its  fine  streets  and 
crescents  of  white  oOlite  stone,  and  is 
adorned  by  a  park.  The  hot  chaly- 
beate springs  are  connected  with  pump 
room  and  bathing  establishments.  The 
remains  of  Roman  baths  shows  the  use 
of  coal  in  ancient  times.  There  is  a 
beautiful  cruciform  Abbey  Ghurch  of 
perpendicular  architecture.    P.  49,817. 

Bath,  Order  of  the.  An  order  estab- 
lished by  Henry  IV.  in  1399,  and  the 
second  in  rank  of  English  knightly 
orders,  the  Garter  coming  first.  At 
first  it  was  a  military  order  only,  but 
since  1847  has  had  a  civil  division  also. 
In  the  Order  are  three  classes:  O.  G.  B. 
or  Knight  Grand  Gross  of  the  Bath; 
K.  G.  B.,  Knight  Gommander  of  the 
Bath;  G.  B.,  or  Companion  of  the  Bath. 
Gompanionship  of  the  Bath  does  not 
carry  knighthood  or  entitle  one  to  the 
prefix  '*  Sir.**  The  King  is  head  of  the 
Order.  The  badge  is  a  crimson  ribbon 
and  star,  with  the  motto  ^*  Tria  Juncta 
in  uno.** 

Batht.  The  Roman  Emperors  bid  for 
popular  favor  by  erecting  magnificent 
public  hot  and  cold  baths,  vnth  plung- 
ing pools,  sweat  baths,  colonnades, 
vaulted  halls,  gardens,  art  galleries,  and 
concert  halls,  which  were  supported  by 
great  aqueducts,  had  armies  of  attend- 
ants, and  were  the  lounging  places  and 
clubs  of  the  city.  There  were  800  in 
300  A.  D.  The  Turks  and  Tartars  have 
always  had  luxurious  baths,  and  they 
are  a  great  feature  of  Moscow  and  other 
Russian  cities.  American  cities  are  in- 
troducing free  public  baths  and  svsrlm- 
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ming  pooU  in  oonnection  with'  the  parks 
and  play-grounds. 

BAton  Rouge  (baton-roozh).  The 
capital  of  Louisiana,  on  a  bluff  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  old  French  and  Span- 
ish fiouses ;  has  a  capltol,  city  hall,  and 
a  university.  Manufactures  lumber,  cot- 
ton-seed oil,  and  ice.    P.  14,897. 

Batre'ohla.  An  order  of  amphibians, 
of  which  frogs  and  toads  are  typical 
representatives.  The  young  of  these 
animals  are  tadpoles,  and  grown  from 
egg3  or  spawn,  at  first  living  entirely 
in  the  water.  The  subsequent  devel- 
opments, including  the  substitution  of 
lungs  for  gills,  are  rapid  and  interest- 
ing. The  Stegocephalia  were  larve, 
fossil,  lizard-like  batraohians,  and  the 
Labyrinthodons  were  frogs  with  skulls 
four  feet  long. 

Battepino-ram.  A  heavy  beam  with 
metal  head,  used  by  the  ancients '  to 
break  down  walls  and  gates.  The 
larger  ones  were  swung  by  ropes  under 
gigantic  frames,  or  pushed  on  rollers 
along  platforms.  They  might  be  125  ft. 
long,  worked  by  100  men,  who  were 
protected  by  sheds. 

Battepy,  Mllliapy.  A  number  of  can- 
non with  their  equipment  of  men  and 
horses.  A  field  or  horse-battery  usu- 
ally comprises  six  ffuns,  a  mountain 
battery  four  7-pounaer  guns,  a  siege- 
batterv  four  heavy  guns.  The  equip- 
ment in  men  and  animals  varies,  how- 
ever, according  to  circumstances. 

Batterlee.  The  primary  Voltaic  cell 
consists  of  a  glass  beaker  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  20  parts  of  water, 
and  containing  plates  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per connectea  by  a  v^re.  The  zinc, 
or  positive  plate,  is  dissolved,  and  a 
current  passes  through  the  wire  from 
copper  to  zinc,  while  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved  in  the  acid  and  deposited  in 
bubbles  on  the  copper,  diminishing  its 
efficiency.  To  remove  them  by  con- 
stant brushing  or  agitation  is  impossi- 
ble: but  in  Smee's  cell  the  copper  is 
replaced  by  silver  roughened  with  plat- 
inum, from  the  points  of  which  many 
bubbles  escape.  In  Danieirs  cell  the 
plates  are  separated  by  a  porous  par- 
tition, the  zinc  standing  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  or  zinc  sulphate,  the  copper 
m  copper  sulphate.  The  hydrogen, 
traversing  the  partition,  replaces  the 
copper  in  the  copper  sulphate,  and 
copper  instead  of  hydrogen  is  deposited 
on  the  copper  plate.  Grove's  cell  re- 
sembles this  in  the  porous  partition, 
the  zinc  is  in  sulphuric,  a  platinum  (in- 
stead of  copper)  negative  plate  is  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  which  sdbsorbs  the 
hydrogen,  but  emits  nitric  fumes:  extra 
force,  nowever,  is  gained.  In  Bunsen*s 
cell,  a  cheaper  plate  of  carbon  is  sub- 


stituted for  the  platinum,  and  is  im- 
mersed in  sodium  bichromate,  which 
may  be  applied  to  both  plates,  the  par- 
tition being  omitted.  To  avoid  waste 
of  zinc  the  plates  are  raised  when  not 
in  use.  In  Leclanche's  cell  the  zino 
is  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-am- 
moniac, separated  by  a  porous  cylinder 
from  an  interior  cell  with  carbon  plate, 
lightly  packed  with  crushed  carbon  and 
black  oxide  of  manganese.  The  sal- 
ammoniac,  percolating  the  partition, 
moistens  the  powder,  and  the  current 
begins,  while  ihe  hydrogen  is  absorbed 
by  the  oxide  of  manganese.  It  is  a 
clean,  cheap  cell,  free  from  fumes, 
and  is  used  for  bells,  where  action  is 
required  intermittently,  and  will  last 
for  years  if  the  evaporation  is  supplied 
by  adding  new  water  to  the  sal-am- 
moniac. There  is  a  dry  cell  in  which 
blocks  of  manganese  dioxide,  carbon 
and  resin  are  pressed  in  blocks  and  at- 
tached to  the  carbon;  or  again,  a  zino 
cylinder  contains  a  dry  paste  of  plas- 
ter-of-Paris  and  sal-ammoniac  enclos- 
ing an  empty  cylindrical  space  in 
which  a  carbon  rod  is  packed  with  sal« 
ammoniac,  powdered  carbon,  mangan- 
ese dioxide,  zinc  sulphate  and  glycer- 
ine. 'In  the  Edison-Lalande.  cell  the 
negative  is  copper  oxide  in  a  copper 
frame.  The  zino  is  excited  by  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda,  producing  solu- 
ble sodium  zincate,  while  the  hydro- 
gen is  absorbed  by  the  copper  oxide. 

Battle  Creek.  A  city  on  the  Kalama- 
zoo River,  Calhoun  County,  Michigan, 
with  engineering  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures.    P.  25.267. 

Battlee.  Contests  involving  im- 
mense slaughter  have  been  fought  in 
recent  wars,  but  past  records  reveal 
even  more  serious  carnage.  In  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
those  of  Napoleon,  which  surged 
backward  and  forward  over  Europe 
from  1793  to  1815,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  French  lost  two  millions  in 
killed  alone.  In  the  Peninsular  War, 
England  left  fifty  thousand  dead  and 
the  French  a  quarter  of  a  million  be- 
hind them  in  Spain.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  French  armies 
were  largely  recruited  from  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia,  so  that  the  actual 
loss  in  Frenchmen  was  less  than 
appears.  In  the  Crimea  the  total  losses 
of  Russia  and  the  Allies  were  put  at 
480,000  and  Britain  lost  22  per  cent, 
of  her  men;  but  there  were  no  great 
decisive  battles  with  enormous  slaugh- 
ter. The  American  Civil  War,  which 
lasted  from  1861  to  1865,  involved  a 
Northern  loss  of  600,000  men.  In  a 
frontal  attack  by  General  Grant  at  Cold 
Harbor,   in   1864,   10,000  men   fell  in 
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less  than  ten  minutes.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  Sadowa,  between  Prussia 
ancf  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Aus- 
tria on  the  other,  which  lasted  only 
seven  weeks,  the  casualties  num- 
bered 57,000  or  over  8,000  a  week. 
The  chief  battle  was  that  of  K6nig- 
ffrfltz,  where  the  forces  engaged  were 
417.000  and  the  killed  and  wounded 
26,000.  In  the  seven  months  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  1870-71,  the 
killed  and  disabled  numbered  371,751. 
A  million  Germans  and  710,000  French- 
men took  the  field.  In  the  Russo- 
Turklsh  War  of  1877-78,  with  its  total 
loss  of  nearly  200,000,  the  only  notable 
battle  was  before  Plevna,  when  in  a 
sinfle  day  there  fell  18,000  out  of 
80,000  Russians  engaged.  In  the  more 
recent  Russo-Japanese  war  many  of 
the  battles  were  of  the  most  deadly 
character.  At  the  battle  of  Liau-yang 
the  Russian  losses  in  killed  were  nearly 
20,000  and  the  Japanese  about  18,000. 
At  Sha-ko,  the  Russian  casualties  were 
estimated  at  60,000,  the  Japanese  at 
16,000;  and  the  battle  of  Nfukden,  in 
which  nearly  a  million  soldiers  were 
engaged,  was  even  more  sanguinary. 

Muxlta  (bo-zit).  Hydrated  oxide 
of  aluminum,  the  chief  ore  of  the 
mineral;  largely  found  in  Alabama  and 
Arkansas.  It  is  also  much  used  in 
producing  alum. 

BavaVlA.  A  kingdom  of  Southern  Ger- 
many, the  second  State  of  the  Empire. 
The  Tyrolese  Alps  bound  it  on  the 
south  ]  10,000  ft.),  and  the  B6hmer- 
wald  (5,000  ft.)  on  the  east.  It  con- 
sists of  the  valley  of  the  Danube  with 
its  Alpine  affluents  on  the  south  while 
ID  the  north  the  Main  flows  west  to  the 
Rhine.  The  Palatinate,  a  fertile  plain, 
with  the  cities  of  Speyer  and  Worms, 
is  separated  from  it  by  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt on  the  west.  The  capital,  Mun- 
ich, is  near  the  Alps,  celebrated  for  its 
museums,  art,  architecture  and  mysic, 
and  producing  the  best  scientific  in- 
stnimentB  of  the  world.  There  are 
universities  at  Munich,  Erlangen  and 
WQrzburg.  The  historical  cities  of 
Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Ratisbon 
(Regensburg)  manufacture  textiles, 
leather,  wood-ware,  glass  and  auto- 
mobiles. Bavaria  brews  74  gallons 
of  beer  for  each  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  climate  is  warm  in  summer,  cold 
in  winter,  especially  near  the  moun- 
tains. The  fertile  limestone  soil  is 
diligently  cultivated,  and  produces 
cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  hops. 
A  third  or  the  area  Is  in  well  preserved 
forests.  Lumber  is  rafted  by  the 
Main  and  Danube,  and  wood-carving  is 
a  national  trade  and  art.  Beautiful 
Voroelain  Is  produced.    The  mines  fur- 


nish salt,  coal,  iron  and  kaoline.  The 
roads  and  railroads  are  excellent.  A 
canal  connects  the  Danube  and  Main. 
The  population  is  70  per  cent.  Cath- 
olic, industrious  and  intelligent;  the 
system  of  education  being  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe.  Holbein  and  DQrer 
were  Bavarians.  The  royal  family  have 
been  patrons  of  art.  The  people  were 
blended  Franks  and  Suabians.  Bavaria 
joined  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
and  is  represented  by  48  members  in 
the  Reichstag.  P.  6,513,000,  of 
which,  885,000  are  in  the  Palatinate. 

Bax'tar,  Richard  (1615-1691).  A 
great  Nonconformist,  remarkable  for 
the  ability  and  boldness  of  his  writings. 
He  was  constantly  persecuted  and  was 
treated  v^th  great  contumely  by  Judge 
Jeffreys.  Baxter's  '*  Saint's  Everlast- 
ing Rest  '*  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 

Bay  (Fr..  bale,  berry).  Trees  and 
shrubs  with  glossy  leaves,  fragrant 
flowers,  and  aromatic  qualities,  includ- 
ing the  sweet  bay  (laurus  nobilis),  the 
rhododendron,  the  cherry  laurel  and 
the  magnolia.  Bay  Rum  is  the  oil  of 
the  Myrcia  acris,  with  volatile  oils,  al- 
cohol and  water. 

Bayard  (bai-yar')  Pierre  du  Terrall 
(1476-1524).  He  was  known  as  the 
*^  chevalier  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach.'* Invading  Naples  with  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  he  held  the  bridge  of 
the  Garigliano  (1503)  against  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova  and  a  victorious  army. 
He  was  wounded  at  Brescia,  Joined 
Gaston  de  Foix  at  Ravenna,  and  de- 
feated the  Swiss  and  Milanese  at  Mar- 
ignano  (1515).  After  the  battle,  Francis 
I.  asked  knighthood  at  his  hands.  In 
1521  he  saved  France  by  defending 
M6zieres  against  Charles  V.  He  fell 
at  the  battle  of  the  Sesia,  honored  by 
his  Spanish  enemies  and  rebuking  the 
traitorous  Constable  de  Bourbon  with 
his  last  breath. 

Bavard     (bi'erd),    Thomaa    Franolt 

(1828-98) .  An  American  statesman  and 
diplomatist  of  a  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic family  in  Delaware,  who  were 
faithful  to  the  Union.  He  was  fifth 
of  his  name  to  serve  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  was  Cleveland's 
Secretary  of  State,  dealing  with  the 
Bering  Sea  controversy. 

Bay  Olty.  A  city  and  seat  of  Bay 
County.  Michigan,  situated  on  the  Sag- 
inaw River  near  Saginaw  Bay,  Lake 
Michigan  and  on  the  Michigan  Central, 
Pfere  Marquette.  Detroit  A  Mackinaw 
and  Grand  Trunk  .  Railroads.  There 
are  coal  mines  in  the  county,  exten- 
sive fisheries  on  the  lake  and  the  manu- 
factures of  the  place  are  varied  and 
important.  They  embrace  beet  sugar, 
chicory,  chemicals,  salt;  iron  works. 
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wooden-ware,  lumber  and  ship-build- 
ing.   P.  45,166. 

Bayeux  Tapestry  (bah-yer').  This 
is  believed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
William  the  Conqueror's  Queen,  Ma- 
tilda, and  represents  72  scenes  relating 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  is  230  ft. 
long  by  20  in.  wide,  and  was  executed 
for  the  decoration  of  Bayeux  Cathedral, 
of  which  William's  half-brother  Odo. 
was  bishop.  In  1803  it  was  removed 
from  the  Cathedral  to  the  HOtel  de 
Ville.  It  is  our  chief  source  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  customs,  shipping  and 
war  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Bayonne  (bai-yon).  A  French  cathe- 
dral city  near  the  Pyrenees,  with  re- 
markable citadel  and  arsenal.  Its  har- 
bor, on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  has  trade 
and  ship-building.     P.  22,278. 

Bayonne  (bay-yon').  A  New  Jersey 
city  on  the  strip  of  land  between  New 
York  Harbor  and  Newark  Bay.  Seat 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  plant.  It 
has  coal  docks  and  color,  borax,  nickel, 
copper  and  chemical  works.  P. 
55,545. 

Bayreuth  (bi-roif).  The  capital  up- 
per Pranconia,  Bavaria,  home  of  Wag- 
ner. Famous  for  musical  festivals  in 
magnificent  national  theater.  P.  30,- 
000. 

Bazalne  (ba-zan'),  Franoole  Aohllle 
(1811-83).  A  general  of  Napoleon  III. 
He  surrendered  Metz  and  173,000  men 
to  the  Prussians  in  1870.  Imprisoned 
for  life,  by  the  French  we  believed  him 
a  traitor,  he  escaped  and  died  in  exile. 
It  is  improbable  that  he  was  a  traitor 
to  the  Emperor,  but  objected  to  the 
Provisional  Government  in  Paris. 

Beaeon.  A  fire-signal,  given  from 
the  top  of  hills,  was  much  in  use  in 
early  times.  According  to  the  ''  Iliad," 
Agamemnon  thus  signalled  the  fall  of 
Troy  to  Mycens;  and  the  English  sig- 
nalled the  approach  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  On  many  prominent  parts  of 
the  English  coast  as  well  as  on  inland 
heights,  beacon-pans  were  erected;  and 
at  one  time  when  a  French  invasion 
of  England  was  feared,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  beacons 
were  kept  ready  for  firing  all  along 
the  southern  coast. 

Beaoonefleld.    See  Disraeli. 

Beak.  The  horny  Jaw  or  snout  of 
a  bird,  greatly  developed  in  cranes  and 
other  birds  who  find  food  under  water. 
Turtles  have  something  similar,  and, 
among  the  mammals,  the  Duck  Billed 
Platypus  has  a  flat  beak. 

Bean.  A  legumen,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal food  crops.  The  species  vary 
greatly  in  leaf,  plant  and  nature.  It 
was  knovm  to  the  Egyptians.     Beans 


contain  much  protein,  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates, warming  and  nourishing  the 
body  like  meat.  Canned,  they  are  an 
important  army  food.  The  string  or 
haricot  bean  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients. The  climbing  Lima  bean  comes 
from  South  America.  A  variety  of  the 
common   bean    was    one    of    the    few 

£lants  raised  by  the  North  American 
idians. 

Bear.  A  genus  of  mammals  of  the 
plantigrade  section  of  carnivora,  using 
the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  in  walking. 
Found  in  most  parts  of  the  globe  ex- 
cept Australia.  The  common  brown 
bear  was  once  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Europe  including  England  but  now 
is  confined  to  the  northern  forests  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  black  bear  of 
America  is  nearly  allied  to  the  brown 
species.  America  has  also  a  larger 
kind,  the  grizzly.  In  the  Arctic  re- 
gions the  polar  bear  forms  a  distinc- 
tive species,  and  difTers  from  the  rest 
in  beinff  exclusively  carnivorous.  The 
other  bears  feed  mostly  on  roots, 
honey,  etc.  Bear-baiting  was  one  of 
the  ^^Old  English  sports,"  but  was 
made  illegal    ri835). 

Beard.  The  hair  on  a  man*s  face. 
Little  is  found  among  Africans.  Tar- 
tars, Chinese  and  Eskimos.  It  is  heavy 
with  Europeans  and  the  Semitic  races. 
The  Egyptians  shaved  the  whole  body, 
the  Greeks  and  later  Romans  the  whole 
face,  and  this  was  the  European  cus- 
tom of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Beauharnale  (bo-ftr-na'),  Eugine  fie 
(1781-1824).  The  son  of  Josephine 
Beauhamais,  who  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Napoleon  I.  Napoleon  made 
him  his  aide-de-camp,  adopted  him,  and 
showed  him  great  lavor  until  It  was 
beyond  his  power  to  befriend  him 
longer.  After  Waterloo,  Beauhamals 
lived  in  retirement  in  Munich,  where 
he  died. 

Beaumarohaie  (bo-mar-shay') » Piarre 
Auouetln  Carou  (1732-99).  Son  of  a 
watch-maker,  his  musical  talents  made 
him  teacher  of  the  daughters  of  Louis 
XV.  His  plays,  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville," and  **  The  Marriage  of  Figaro," 
Were  the  best  comedies  of  his  a^ire. 
Before  Franklin  and  Deane  were  recog- 
nized as  American  Envoys,  Beaumar- 
chais  engineered  the  means  by  which 
Louis  Xvl.  secretly  dispatched  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  to  the  United 
States,  making  possible  the  earli^ 
campaigns  of  Washington.  When  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out  Beau- 
marchais  fled  to  Holland,  with  part  of 
his  fortime. 

Beaumont.  A  city  of  Jefferson 
County,  Texas,  situated  on  the  Neches 
River  at  the  head  of  navibation,   30 
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'  miles  north  of  Sabine  Pass,  and  on 
several  railroads.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  oil  section  of  Texas,  and  Is  in 
the  piney  woods  region  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  Its  industries  are 
important;  embracing  large  saw-mills, 
ricie-mills,  oil  refineries,  foundries  and 
machine  shops:  an  iron  and  steel 
plant,  etc.     P.  20,640. 

BMumont  (bomont),  Francis  (1584- 
1616),  and  Flatohar,  John  (1579- 
1625).  Dramatists  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare,  and  Joint  authors  or  many 
plays,  including  "  The  Maid's  Trag- 
edy." and  the  *^Philaster."  Beaumont 
(to  whom  the  sole  authorship  of  **  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess**  is  attributed) 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
Fletcher  was  interred  in  St.  Saviour's 
South  wark. 

Baauragard  (bo'regard),  Plarra  Clua* 
tata  Toutant  (1818-1893).  A  West 
Point  otBcer  distinguished  in  the  Mexi- 
*  can  War.  As  Confederate  General  he 
directed  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
served  at  Bull  Run.  commanded  at 
Shiloh  and  defended  Corinth  and  Char- 
leston. After  the  war  he  was  adjutant- 
general  of  Louisiana  and  managed  the 
state  lottery. 

Baauvala  (bo-vay').  A  city  41  miles 
north  of  Paris.  The  unfinished  cathe- 
dral has  the  most  wonderful  lacework 
Gothic  choir  in  the  world.  Beauvaia 
manufactures  wool,  shawls,  carpets, 
tapestry.    P.  20,300. 

Baavar.  Largest  and  most  intelli- 
gent of  rodent  mammals,  amphibious 
and  found  in  Northern  Asia,  Europe  and 
America.  They  have  waterproof  fur, 
teeth  which  fell  trees,  paws  that  are 
almost  hands  in  dexterity  and  webbed 
hiod  feet.  They  are  about  two  feet 
long  with  a  singular  round,  flat  tail  of 
10  In.  By  felling  trees  and  stakes  they 
form  dams,  making  lakes  in  which  they 
construct  domed  huts  of  poles  and 
wattles,  with  two  stories  and  several 
rooms.  The  entrance  is  under  water, 
and  they  plaster  the  roof  thickly  with 
mud,  which  freezes  in  winter  and  pro- 
tects them,  while  hibernating,  from 
wolverine  and  other  camivora.  They 
feed  on  water-lilies,  bark  and  tree 
roots,  laying  in  winter  supplies.  Dams 
are  found  300  ft  long  and  the  v\^llow 
stakes  which  they  use  take  root,  form- 
ing a  river  obstruction,  the  origin  of 
many  lakes  and  bogs.  The  Indians 
thought  them  supernatural  on  account 
of  their  wisdom.  Fossil  species  are 
found,  some  of  gigantic  size. 

Baavar  Dam.  A  health  resort  on 
Beaver  Lake,  Wis.,  with  water-power. 
Manufactures  textiles,  machinery, 
^toves,  gasoline-engines  and  beer.  P. 
6,300. 


Baavar  Falla.  A  city  on  Beaver  River 
near  the  Ohio,  35  miles  northwest  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  has  water-power,  coal, 
natural  gas  and  oil.  The  manufactures 
are  steel  bridges,  boilers,  axes,  shovels, 
glass,  scales,  chemicals,  typewriters, 
pottery  and  brick.    P.  12,191. 

Ba'bal  (ba-bel),  Ferdinand  Auguat 
(1840 — ).  A  German  socialist  leader, 
a  native  of  Cologne.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  German  Parliament 
of  1867.  In  1872  was  condemned  to 
two  years*  imprisonment  on  a  treason 
charge,  and  was  further  imprisoned 
for  aspersing  the  Emperor.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  books  on  socialis- 
tic subjects,  and  is  very  popular  with 
the  working  classes,  whose  cause  he 
has  vigorously  upheld  in  the  Reichstag. 

Baohuanaland  (betch-wa'na).  Brit- 
ish Colony  and  Protectorate  in  South 
Africa;  stretching  from  Orange  River 
to  the  Zambesi,  and  merging  west- 
ward in  the  Kalahari  desert ;  divided  in 
North  and  South  Bechuanaland;  total 
area  250,000  sq.  m.    P.  about  590,000. 

Baok'aiu  Thomaa  A.  See  A*Becket, 
Thomas. 

Baaquaral  (bek-reD .    Aniolna  Maar 

(1788-1878).  An  originator  of  electro- 
chemistry. Constructed  a  constant 
cell,  studied  the  resistance  of  liquids, 
thermo-electric  apparatus  and  animal 
heat. 

Baaquaralv  Antolna  Henri  (1852 — ). 
Grandson  of  the  last.  He  won  the  Rum- 
ford  medal  for  his  studies  on  the  in- 
visible radiation  from  uranium,  of 
v^ich  there  are  two  groups  of  rays. 
They  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  affect 
photographic  plates  and  produce  ions 
or  electrical  unit-particles  in  gases,  Uke 
ultra-violet  and  ROntgen  rays  and 
those  from  radium. 

Bade  (heed),  The  Venerable  (673- 
735}.  A  monk  of  Jarrow  in  Durham. 
England.  The  greatest  scholar,  saint 
and  humanizer  of  his  land  and  aspe. 
He  translated  St.  John*s  Gospel ;  and  nls 
''  Ecclesiastical  History  **  is  the  chief 
source  for  our  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  manners,  government  and  early 
history. 

Bedouina  (bedwens,  Arabic,  be- 
dft'wi).  Arabs  who  live  in  tents 
and  are  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 
They  are  divided  into  independent 
tribes,  each  governed  by  its  own 
sheikh.  They  live  on  their  flocks  and 
herds,  dates,  etc.,  and  are  prone  to 
robberv.  Supposed  to.be  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael. 

Bee.  A  familiar  family  of  insects  of 
the  Hvmenoptera  order,  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  and  by  many  writers  of  an- 
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tiguity,  and  a  most  interesUnff  object 
of  study.  Aristotle  and  Vergil  in  an- 
cient times,  and  Lord  Avebury  and 
Msterlinck  in  recent  times,  have  de- 
scribed their  industrial  queendoms  and 
forms  of  government.  The  hives  are 
tenanted  by  the  Queen  bee;  working 
bees,  or  neuters,  being  imperfectly  de- 
veloped females,  and  drones,  or  males. 
The  workers  do  all  the  honey  gath- 
ering of  the  cells,  which  are  divided 
into  store  cells  and  egg  cells.  The 
queen — and  there  is  but  one  queen  to 
a  hive— only  lays  eggs  and  governs, 
obtaining  complete  obedience  from  the 
workers.  The  drones  form  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  hive, 
and  their  lives  are  over  in  about  three 
months.  At  the  proper  time,  and  then 
only,  the  queen  quits  the  hive  for 
her  "nuptial  flight"  followed  by  the 
drones,  which  rather  round  her  in 
the  air.  After  Impregnation  she  re- 
turns to  the  hive,  and  begins  to  fulfil 
her  mission  of  egg-laying,  depositing 
egg  after  egg  at  the  rate  of  200  a 
day  in  the  cells  prepared  for  them. 
The  eggs  which  produce  the  workers 
are  laid  first,  then  those  of  the  males, 
and  finally  those  of  the  females.  The 
development  of  egg,  larva  and  cocoon 
to  bee  takes  about  21  days.  When 
Queens  arise  among  the  newcomers, 
the  old  queen  tries  to  destroy  her 
rivals ;  and  where  there  are  more  than 
one  young  queen,  the  same  enmity 
exists  between  them,  and  in  apiculture 
they  have  to  be  separately  guarded, 
and  liberated  singly  at  wide  intervals. 
Each  queen  attracts  to  herself  a  swarm 
of  her  own,  and  in  this  way  other  bee 
colonies  get  formed  in  fresh  hives. 
Honey  bees  live  in  colonies  of  10,000 
to  60,000.  They  are  dormant  in  win- 
ter. By  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  in  management,  hives  and 
honey-separators,  they  are  of  econo- 
mical value.  The  United  Stales  leads 
the  world  in  the  production  of  honey 
($20,000,000)  and  wax  $2,000,000) 
chiefly  in  Texas,  California,  New  York 
^nd  Missouri. 

Beech.  The  common  beech  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  trees,  with  mas- 
sive trunk  and  smooth,  shiny  bark. 
Its  horizontal  branches,  covered  with 
close  foliage,  make  a  deep  shade.  Its 
wood  is  rather  brittle,  but  capable 
of  being  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  many  industrial  articles. 

Beeeher.  Henry  Ward  (1813-87). 
The  son  of  Lyman  Beeeher  and  brother 
of  Mrs.  Stowe.  Pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn.  1847-87.  Philos- 
opher, abolitionist,  humanitarian,  and 
one  of  the  great  orators  of  his  age. 
Recognizing,  like  Lincoln,  the  peril  of 


civil  war,  he  was  conservative,  but 
was  forced  by  events  into  an  uncom- 
promising position.  With  pen  and  voice 
he  was  a  national  power,  went  to  En- 
gland during  the  civil  War,  when  the 
current  of  opinion  was  against  the 
United  States,  and  commanded  atten- 
tion by  his  thrilling  oratory.  He  was  a 
liberal  theologian,  and  a  genial  essayist 
in  the  "  Star  Papers." 

Beer.  A  liquid  made  by  fermentation 
from  malted  barley  and  hops.  A  sim- 
ilar drink  was  known  in  Egypt  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  prob- 
ably introduced  into  Great  Britain  by 
the  Romans.  Beer  contains  from  two 
to  five  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Ale,  small 
beer,  and  bitter  beer  are  varieties  de- 
}ending  on  strength  and  proportion  of 
lops.  Porter  and  stout  are  prepared 
Ike  beer,  but  owe  their  peculiar  flavor 
,0  the  use  of  a  proportion  of  malt 
heated  so  as  to  convert  part  of  the 
sugar  to  caramel. 

Beet.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Chen- 
opods  order,  and  a  native  of  the  shores 
or  the  Mediterranean,  but  now  cul- 
tivated as  a  food,  pickle,  and  vegetable. 
The  leaves  of  the  white  beet  are  used 
like  spinach.  The  red  variety  has  a 
thick  root,  and  it  is  estimated  that  12 

Eer  cent,  of  its  whole  .weight  is  sugar, 
ence  the  rise  and  growth  of  beet 
sugar,  of  which  the  United  States?  pro- 
duces 184,000  tons  a  year.  Europe, 
7,000.000. 

Beethoven  (bS'toven),  LudwHi  van 
(1770-1827).  One  of  the  kings  of  musi- 
cal composition,  whose  symphonies, 
sonatas,  overtures  and  operas  all  reach 
the  highest  standard  of  musical  imag- 
ination. He  received  lessons  from  Mo- 
zart, and  was  also  under  Haydn  for 
a  time.  His  works  were  performed 
during  his  lifetime  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  everywhere  with  success. 
Although  deaf  in  his  later  years  he 
continued  to  compose,  and  in  all  left 
behind  him  128  important  compositions. 
Beetle.  An  order  of  coleopterous  (or 
sheathed-winged)  insects,  comprising 
over  150,000  different  species.  They 
possess  two  pair  of  wings,  the  hinder 
ones  being  but  rarely  usea  for  flight. 
They  usually  remain  concealed  during 
daytime,  and  are  found  on  land,  in 
water,  among  stones,  in  the  ground, 
and  in  wood.  They  feed  on  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  have  a  value  in 
destroying  insects  and  putrefying  sub- 
stances 

Bego^nle.  A  genus  of  350  species, 
from  tropical  moist  climates.  South 
America.  Mexico  and  India.  They  are 
succulent  ornamental  herbs  for  gar- 
dens. The  tuberous  rooted  varieties 
I  produce   brilliant  flowers   in   summer. 
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tiie  fibrous  rooted  bloom  in  winter. 
The  Asiatic  varieties  have  magnificent 
colored  leaves,  all  of  them  are  propa- 
gated by  cutting. 

B«lein'nit«s.  The  fossil  skeletons  of 
an  extinct  squid  of. the  upper  second- 
ary formation.  Galled  thunderbolts  or 
finger  stones  from  their  shape. 

Mlfast'.  The  chief  manufacturing 
and  oonunercial  city  of  Ireland,  at  the 
head  of  Belfast  Lough  on  the  Lagan. 
Seat  of  the  linen  industry  v\rith  steel 
shipyards,  flour  mills,  breweries,  and  a 
great  fleet  of  steamers.    It  is  the  fifth 

Sort  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  finely 
uilt  city  with  noted  educational-  and 
humanitarian  institutions.  Here  is 
Queen*s  College.    P.  349,000. 

Beraium.  A  kingdom  bounded  by 
Holland  and  the  sea  on  the  north. 
Prance  south  and  west,  Germany  and 
Holland  east.  The  beautiful  wooded 
heights  of  the  Ardennes  in  the  east  sink 
into  the  vast  level  plains  through 
which  the  Meuse  ana  Scheldt  flow 
northeast  toward  Holland  and  the  sea. 
The  valley  of  the  Meuse,  between 
Gharleroi,  Namur  and  Liege  has  great 
coal  and  iron  fields,  and  a  mining  and 
manufacturing  people  who  speak 
French;  the  plains  to  the  north  are 
agricultural,  dotted  by  famous  histor- 
ical cities,  and  facing  toward  the  great 
world-port  of  Antwerp.  The  people 
here  speak  Flemish,  a  Dutch  dialect, 
but  are  largely  bilingual,  and  French  is 
the  language,  of  Court,  education  and 
Journalism.  Portions  of  the  Ardennes 
are  devoted  to  forest,  most  carefully 
tended,  and  there  are  sandy  moors  on 
the  Dutch  frontier,  but  the  rest  of 
the  fertile  plain  Is  a  great  garden,  di- 
vided into  the  small  holdings,  culti- 
vated by  the  spade,  which  Keep  the 
Belgians  from  emigrating,  making  it 
the  most  densely  populated  area  of 
Europe.  Every  farm  has  cattle,  stall- 
fed  on  roots  and  forage  crops,  serving 
for  intensive  fertilization,  and  largely 
supplying  England  with  garden  vege- 
tables, dairy  products,  poultry  and 
eggs.  The  cattle  are  carefully  bred,  the 
cavahry  horses  of  Hainaut  renowned, 
while  Flanders  is  famous  for  its  pow- 
erful dray  stock.  The  climate  is  like 
the  English,  moist  and  temperate.  The 
land  is  a  network  of  well  built  state 
railways  and  canals,  making  transporta- 
tion swift  and  cheap.  The  coal  fields 
of  Mons  and  Liege  employ  150,000 
men  and  supply  not  only  its  own  in- 
dustries but  those  of  Prance;  while 
Belgium,  though  not  without  iron,  is 
obliged  to  import  ore  from  French 
Lorraine  to  supply  the  steel  works 
of  Liege  and  Charleroi.  There  are 
excellent   quarries  of  marble,  granite 


and  slate.  All  the  cities  have  textile 
industries  of  linen,  wool  and  cotton 
including  the  Brussels  and  Mechlin 
laces,  the  lawn  and  damask  of  Bruges 
and  the  Brussels  carpets.  The  glass 
leads  the  world,  zinc,  lead  and  man- 
ganese are  mined,  zinc  manufactured 
at  Liege,  and  lead  at  Ghent.  Primary 
education  is  compulsory :  there  are  uni- 
versities at  Brussels,  Ghent.  Liege  and 
Louvain.  All  males  of  25  vote,  vWth 
cumulative  votes  for  property  and  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  strong  socialist 
movement  in  the  cities,  which  were 
the  nurseries  of  European  manufac- 
tures and  democracy  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Belgium's  frontier  position 
made  it  an  object  of  strife  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Marriage  threw  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish,  who  crushed 
its  Reformation  when  Holland  broke 
away  from  their  rule.  It  was  won  by 
the  French  at  the  Revolution,  united 
with  Holland  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
but  made  a  separate  kingdom  in  1831. 
Bel'grade  (white  fortress).  The  cap- 
ital of  Servia.  with  historical  fortress 
on  the  precipitous  Junction  of  the  Save 
and  Danube,  which  made  it  key  of  the 
Danube,  eagerly  contested  by  Turks 
and  Austrians.  Now  it  is  a  handsome 
city  yvWh  a  fine  palace,  library  and 
flourishing  river  trade.  P.  (1884) 
27,000   (1905)   81,000. 

Bell.  A  resonant  hollow  body  of 
copper  and  tin.  They  were  first  used 
for  churches  at  Nola  near  Naples,  and 
bell  towers  were  built  for  the  bas- 
ilicas of  Ravenna  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  for  the  Irish  monasteries  In  the 
sixth.  They  were  believed  to  banish 
evil  spirits.  The  Chinese  make  ex- 
cellent bells  and  gongs.  The  largest 
in  the  world  is  one  in  Moscow,  which 
was  cast,  1653,  weighs  198  tons,  and 
is  60  ft.  in  circumference.  It  was 
injured  in  a  fire.  Another  in  Moscow 
weighs  128  tons,  others  at  Pekin  (53), 
Cologne  Cathedral  (25).  St.  Paurs 
London  (17%).  The  curfew  is  still 
runff  in  parts  of  England,  as  at  RIpon. 
Peals  of  bells  for  musical  purposes 
are  constructed  by  careful  proportion 
to  produce  a  gamut.  Formerly  rung  by 
trained  hands  of  ringers,  they  are  now 
sounded  by  electric  connection  from 
a  key  board. 

Bell,  Alexander  Opaham  (1847 — ). 
An  American  inventor  and  scientist; 
born  in  Edinburgh,  he  emigrated  to 
Canada  with  his  father,  who  was  an 
authority  on  phonetics  and  defective 
speech.  The  son  became  professor  of 
vocal  physiology  at  Boston  University, 
and  his  studies  of  vocal  mechanism  led 
him  to  the  invention  of  the  telephone  in 
1876,  from  which  he  has  won  fame 
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and  fortune.    He  also  has  invented  the 

Sraphophone  for  recoxding  and  repro- 
ucing  speech,  and  has  never  failed 
in  interest  for  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes. 

Beli«  Sir  Chap  I  as  (1774-1842). 
A  Scotch  anatomist.  At  London  he  lec- 
tured in  Middlesex  Hospital  (1812). 
He  cared  for  the  wounded  after  Go- 
runna  and  Waterloo.  In  **  The  Nerv- 
ous System  of  the  Human  Body,"  1830, 
he  showed  the  distinction  of  sensory 
and  motor  nerves ;  that  no  motor  nerve 
passes  a  ganglion;  and  that  the  an- 
terior roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  spine 
are  motor,  while  the  sensory  are  pos- 
terior. 

Bel'ladon'na.  The  deadly  nightshade 
is  a  herbaceous  perennial  with  purple 
bell-shaped  flowers,  and  black  berries. 
AH  the  plant  is  impregnated  with  atro- 
pine and  is  poisonous. 

Bellalr«.  A  city  of  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  situated  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  state,  five  miles  south  of  Wheel- 
ing. West  Virginia,  on  the  Baltimore  d 
Ohio,  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  A  Chicago 
and  the  Ohio  River  and  Western  Rail- 
roads. It  is  a  district  where  coal,  fire 
clay  and  lime-stone  are  abundant;  and 
has  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
boilers  and  machinery,  glass  and 
enamel.    P.  12,946. 

Beller'ophon  ( Greek,  monster, 
slayer).  The  son  of  Glauous.  King  or 
Ephyra,  and  named  Bellerophon.  He 
mounted  the  winged  horse  Pegasus, 
set  out  to  subdue  the  Chimera,  and, 
aided  by  Minerva,  achieved  his  task, 
afterward  marrying  Cassandra.  At- 
tempting to  fly  to  heaven  on  the  back 
of  Pegasus,  Jupiter  sent  a  gadfly  to 
sting  the  horse,  which  threw  Bellero- 

ghon  to  earth,  and  he  wandered  about 
lind  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Belle'vllle.    A  manufacturing  city  In 
the  coal  fields  of  Illinois,  17  miles  east 
ot  St.  Louis.    P.  21,122. 

Belllngham.  A  city  and  the  seat  of 
Whatoo  County,  Washington,  situated 
on  Bellingham  Bay,  125  miles  north 
of  Seattle,  on  the  Bellingham  Bay  & 
British  Columbia,  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  Railroads.  It  has 
steamer  connections  with  all  Puget 
Sound  ports.  It  is  an  important  trade 
center,  having  a  fine  harbor  and  many 
factories,  among  them  some  50  mills, 

groducing  lumber,  shingles  and  other 
uilding  materials,  engine  and  machine 
shops;  garment  factories,  cigar  and 
candy  works,  quarries,  etc.  It  is  a 
fishing  center,  also  ships  coal,  lum- 
ber and  hops.     P.  24,298. 

Balllnl  (bel-le'ne),  Giovanni  (1430- 
1516).     One  of  a  family  of  painters. 


the  first  great  Venetian  artist,  famous 
for  color,  composition,  anatomy,  and 
dignity. 

Belilnl,  VInoenzo  (1806-35) .  An  Ital- 
ian operatic  composer  of  great  popu- 
larity during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  **  La  Sonnambula,** 
"Norma"  and  **  I  PuriUni."  are  still 
frequently  performed,  and  it  was  in 
the  first-named  that  Jenny  Lind  made 
her  great  reputation. 

Belolt.  The  seat  of  Beloit  College, 
67  miles  southwest  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
It  has  water  power;  produces  paper, 
engines,  machinery,  windmills,  etc.  P. 
15,125. 

BeloochisUn.    See  Baluchistan. 

Bantr'es.  The  sacred  city  of  the 
Hindus,  on  the  holy  Ganges,  here 
crossed  by  the  Dufferin  Railroad  bridge. 
It  is  a  center  of  pilgrimage  and  has 
1.000  temples,  some  magnificent,  with 
stone  steps  descending  to  the  river.  The 
pinnacles  of  pagodas  and  the  minarets 
of  300  mosques  made  it  picturesque. 
•The  narrow  streets  are  roamed  by 
sacred  white  bulls.  A  mart  for 
shawls,  silk«  diamonds  and  brass  work. 

Benedict,  8U  (483-543).  The 
founder  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  was 
bom  in  Umbria,  Italy.  He  was  an  cis- 
cetio,  renounced  the  world  in  his 
youth,  and  being  discovered  living  in  a 
solitary  cave,  he  earned  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity.  In  515,  he  prepared 
a  system  of  monastic  government,  and 
introduced  monachism  in  the  West. 
His  rules  were  less  severe,  but  more 
practical  than  those  of  the  monks  of  the 
East.  Under  his  plan  the  monks  were 
not  to  be  idle,  but  employed  in  useful 
monastic  labor,  and  In  the  education 
of  the  young.  Thousands  flocked  to 
him  and  he  undertook  their  spiritual 
direction,  organizing  them  in  bodies 
under  an  abbot.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Benedictine  Order  which  has  re- 
mained perhaps  the  most  learned  order 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  529,  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  near  Naples,  and  there  he  died. 

Benedlc'tlnee,  or  Benedictine  Monks. 

At  one  time  a  numerous  and  powerful 
Order  in  the  Catholic  Church.  They 
could  boast  that  they  had  37,000  mon- 
asteries and  had  supplied  the  Church 
with  24  Popes,  200  Cardinals,  and  1,500 
saints.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  which 
these  monks  observed,  required  that 
they  should  live  frugally,  hold  no  pri- 
vate property,  and  be  industrious. 
They  naa  scholars  among  them  and 
the  world  is  much  indebted  to  them 
for  the  preservation,  during  the  Dark 
Ages,  of  the  ancient  learning.  There 
are    Benedictine    nuns    also,    with    a 
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Dumber    of   convents,    in    the   United 
SUtes. 

■•nf  i,  A  presidency  of  British 
India,  one  of  the  three  grand  di- 
▼isfons  of  that  country.  It  roughly  em- 
braces  all  India  north  of  the  Vind- 
haya  Mountains.  Lower  Bengal  is  a 
lieutenant-governorship  of  India,  com- 
posed principally  of  the  lower  basins 
of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  rivers. 
Its  areas,  with  the  native  States  at- 
tended for  government  purposes,  is 
180,377  sq.  m.;  p.  74,643,000.  The 
larger  part  is  plain  and  of  this  plain 
the  greater  part,  the  delta  of  these  two 
rivers,  perhaps  the  greatest  extent  of 
river  alluvium  in  the  world.  The  cli- 
mate is  tropical,  the  products  rice,  as 
the  staple;  oil  seeds,  sugar,  pepper. 
fftaiger,  indigo,  jute  and  tropical 
iVuits.  Among  the  national  products 
are  raw  silks,  fl'om  the  cocoons  of  a 
wild  moth.  Tea  and  cinchona  are 
products  of  the  Himalayan  slopes. 
There  are  a  number  of  coal  fields,  one 
of  them  producing  four-fifths  of  what 
Is  mined  in  India.  Cotton  and  other 
textiles  were  formerly  manufactured 
extensively,  but  have  been  largely 
supplanted  by  importations.  Jute 
and  Its  manufactures,  however,  take 
their  place.  The  provhice  is  well 
equipped  with  railways  and  there  are 
steamers  on  the  rivers.  Calcutta,  one 
of  the  vrarld*s  great  ports  is  the  seat 
of  govemment.  The  language  spoken 
Is  Bengali.  About  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Mohammedan.  The  remainder 
is  chiefly  Hindu.  Down  to  1765, 
when  the  British  East  India  Company 
acquired  it  after  the  battle  of  Plassy, 
it  had  been  under  Hindu,  Mohammedan, 
Afghan  and  other  changing  dynasties 
successively,  for  periods  covering  many 
centuries. 

BeiMttl,  last  and  Assam.  Together 
a  province  of  the  extreme  northeast  of 
India;  area  49,004  sq.  m.,  p.  5.477,000. 
It  is  less  densely  peopled,  however, 
than  any  other  part  of  India  south  of 
the  Himalaya.  Under  British  rule, 
which  began  in  1826,  on  its  acquisition 
firom  Burmah,  it  has  vastly  increased 
in  population  and  prosperity.  Its  hill- 
lands  are  the  scene  of  an  extensive 
cultivation  of  tea,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  1835.  It  is  cul- 
tivated by  coolies  brought  from  the 
more  crowded  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  this  purpose.  The  other  crops 
are  ordinarily  the  same  as  in  Bengal 

g roper.  Assam  is  rich  in  minerals  and 
I  tropical  forest  products,  including 
the  Japanese  lacguer  tree  and  the 
rubber  producing  ficus  elastlcus. 

Benoal   Ltaht.     A  blue  signal-light, 
used  at  sea  In  Ume  of  shipwreck.     It 
7 


is  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  black  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  in  proportions  of 
six.  two  and  one  respectively. 

BwngtLU  Bay  of  (or  Gulf  of).  Part  of 
Indian  Ocean,  washing  the  east  shores 
of  Indian  ana  the  west  shores  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  It  receives 
the  rivers  Krishna,  Ganges,  Brahma- 
putra, Irawadi,  etc. 

BanI  or  Veni.  A  department  in  north- 
east of  Bolivia,  South  America,  area, 
166,280  sq.  m.,  p.  200,000;  capital. 
Trinidad,  on  a  large  river  (900  miles) 
same  name  (sometimes  called  Paro), 
which  joins  the  Mamore  to  form  the 
Madeira,  an  affluent  of  Amazon. 

Bonla.  A  kingdom  in  Upper  Guinea, 
West  Africa,  traversed  by  Benin  River: 
up  to  1897  under  savage  rule,  but 
now  incorporated  in  Southern  Nigeria, 
under  British  administration.  Popula- 
tion estimated  about  15,000  (5,000  of 
whom  reside  in  or  around  Benin,  the 
chief  town). 

Ben  Lomond.  A  mountain  in  Scot- 
land on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Lomond, 
altitude  3,192  feet;  also  highest  peak 
England  range,  N.  S.  W.,  5,000  ft.; 
also  mountain  in  Tasmania,  5,010  ft. 

Ban  Madhui.  A  mountain  southwest 
Aberdeenshire.  Scotland,  Cairngorm 
group;  second  highest  peak  in  British 
Islands,  4,296  ft. 

Bannatt.  Cnoch  Arnold  (1867 — ). 
An  English  author  and  journalist. 
Among  nis  publications  are  **  A  Man 
from  the  North,"  "  Leonora,"  "  Whom 
God  Hath  Joined,"  and  "Old  Wives' 
Tales,"  which  is  the  best  known. 

Ban'natt.  Jamea  Bordon  (1841 — ). 
The  proprietor  of  "  New  York  Herald," 
inherited  from  his  father,  its  founder. 
He  sent  out  Henry  M.  Stanley  (later 
Sir  Henry)  to  find  Livingstone  in  Africa 
(1 874-77 i.  The  ill-fated  Arctic  expedi- 
tion of  De  Long  in  the  Jeannette 
(1879)  donated  by  him  was  also 
nnanoed  by  him.  Mr.  Bennett  fur- 
nished part  of  the  capital  for  laying 
the  Mackay  -  Bennett  transatlantic 
cable.  He  resides  in  Paris,  devotes  his 
leisure  to  sports,  while  directing  his 
vast  Journalistic  enterprises  which  in- 
clude the  issue  of  the  European  edition 
of  the  *'  New  York  Herald.^'  He  made 
donations,  in  1906,  of  the  '*  Gordon 
Bennett  International  Aeronautic 
Trophy,"  for  free  balloons,  and  in  1908, 
of  the  **  Gordon  Bennett  International 
Aviation  Gup."  The  latter,  emblematic 
of  the  world*8  championship  in  the 
sport  of  flying. — the  first  races  for 
both  of  which  were  won  by  Americans 
— greatly  stimulating  the  progress  of 
aviation  during  the  early  years  of  this 
century  of  flight.     See  Aviation. 

Bennett.   Sir  W.   Starndale    (1816- 
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1875).  An  English  composer  of  omi- 
nenoe.  Schumann  pronounced  him  to 
be  '*  the  most  musical  of  ail  English- 
men." His  cantatas  include  **  The  May 
Queen "  and  "  The  Women  of  Sa- 
maria.** 

Benn'Ingion.  A  town  in  southeastern 
Vermont,  34  miles  northeast  of  Al- 
bany: here  the  British  were  repelled 
and  defeated  by  the  Americans  in  1777 
under  Gen.  Stark.     P.  8,450. 

■•nUi'am.  Jeremy  (1748-1832). 
The  founder  of  a  school  of  political 
philosophy  the  tenets  of  whicn  were 
extended  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  His 
works  on  "  Government,**  "  Usury," 
and  **  The  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Politics  **  set  forth  the  utilitarian  sys- 
tem with  great  lucidity. 

Ben'tln«k,  Lord  tteorgo  ( 1802-1848) . 
A  devoted  Protectionist,  who  attracted 
much  attention  by  his  uncompromis- 
ing opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
died  suddenly  when  his  political  career 
seemed  full  of  promise,  and  his  life 
was  written  by  his  friend.  Benjamin 
Disraeli   (Lord  Beaconsfleld) . 

Ben'ton,  Thomas  Hart  (1782-1859). 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
thirty  years,  being  contemporary  with 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  was 
their  peer.  He  was  related  to  Clay  by 
marriage,  and  was  the  father-in-law 
of  the  *'  Pathfinder,**  John  C.  Fremont 
(q.  v.),  thou^  he  opposed  him  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  president. 
Benton  was  a  man  of  serious  habits, 
but  he  had  a  penchant  for  fighting 
duels.  He  fought  on  the  street  with 
Jackson,  and  he  killed  Lucas  on  the 
'*  field  of  honor.**    In  the  Senate  he  en- 

5 aged  in  ail  the  great  issues  of  the 
ay.  He  was  an  orator,  a  debater  and 
a  wit,  with  a  broad  view  of  affairs  of 
State.  He  made  a  specialty  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  which  in  his  day 
was  marked  on  the  maps,  as  the  "  great 
American  desert.**  He  was  the  first  to 
propose  a  highway  to  the  Pacific. 
**  There  is  the  East,*'  he  was  wont  to 
say;  "there  the  way  to  the  Orient.** 
Bofi'ilno,  also  called  Boniol.  A  prod- 
uct of  coal  tar,  used  as  a  solvent  for 
gums,  resins,  fats,  etc.,  and  from  ^hich 
aniline  colors  are  made.  Discovered  by 
Faraday.  It  is  a  highly  inflammable 
colorless  liquid  of  agreeable  odor. 
Benzine  or  benzin  (pronounced  in  the 
same  way)  is  a  different  liquid,  though 
colorless  like  it,  and  used  for  some  of 
the  same  purposes.  It  is. derived  from 
petroleum.  The  one  is  a  mixture,  the 
other  a  single  hydrocarbon.  Products 
of  the  same  order  as  benzine  are  nap- 
tha  and  gasoline. 

fienio«tot.  Salts  of  an  organic  acid, 
benzoic  acid,  belonging  to  the  aroma- 


tics,  the  best  known  of  which,  ben- 
zoate  of  soda,  has  been  extensively 
used  as  a  preservative  of  food  products 
and  the  subject  of  a  large  and  bitter 
controversy..  While  the  use  of  Ben- 
zoates  in  minute  quantities  is  consid- 
ered harmless  and  is  permitted  by  very 
stringent  European  legislation,  the  ap- 
plication of  recent  pure  food  laws  In 
the  United  States  prohibits  its  use  ab- 
solutely in  medicine.  Benzoic  acid  and 
its  salts  (the  benzoates  of  sodium  and 
ammonium  or  lithium)  are  widely 
used  in  chronic  bronchial  affections, 
and  in  disease  of  the  bladder.  Owin^ 
to  their  germicidal  properties,  they  are 
also  used  In  certain  cases  for  the  in- 
ternal disinfection  of  the  intestines. 

Benzo'io  Aoid.  A  vegetable  acid  ob- 
tained from  balsams;  it  has  a  sharp 
and  bitter  taste  and  fra^nrant  odor;  it 
is  used  in  the  making  of  pastilles  and 
incense;  it  is  also  one  of  the  compon- 
ents of  benzoic  ether. 

Ben'zoln.  A  gum  (gum  benjamin), 
obtained  from  trees  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Central  America,  which  when 
rubbed  or  heated  has  a  pleasing  fk*a- 
grance.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cosmetics  and  perfumes  and  for  the 
incense  of  the  Greek  and  Catholic 
churches.  From  benzoin  is  obtained  by 
decoction  benzoic  acid;  and  fk*om  this, 
by  the  use  of  alcohol,  benzoic  acid. 

B^psngor.  Plorro  «losn  (1780-1857), 
A  brilliant  French  poet  and  the  most 
popular  song-v^ter  that  France  has 
produced.  His  lyrics  were  often  writ- 
ten to  serve  some  passing  political  pur- 
pose, and  were  invariably  in  harmony 
with  popular  sentiment.  It  was  he 
who  preserved  the  Napoleonic  tradition 
in  France  from  the  fall  of  the  First 
Napoleon  (1815)  to  the  rise  of  the 
Third  (1851). 

Berbor.  A  town  between  the  Atbara 
River  mouth  and  the  Fifth  Cataract  of 
the  Nile,  Nubia.  P.  (estimated)  20,- 
000;  connected  by  rail  vWth  Cairo  and 
Khartoum,  also  with  the  Red  Sea  port 
of  Suakim. 

Bop'gamo.  A  city  of  Italy,  thirty 
miles  northeast  of  Milan,  fine  cathe- 
dral and  academy;  p.  45,785;  also  cap- 
ital of  Bergamo  province  on  the  Tyrol 
frontier;  silk  industry,  area  1,027  sq. 
miles,  p.  460,000. 

fieVing  Sos.  That  part  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  between  the  Aleu- 
tian Isles  and  Bering  Strait.  It  is  usu- 
ally shrouded  in  fog,  but  not  obstructed 
with  ice  until  November.  A  warm  cur- 
rent runs  out  of  it  along  the  Siberian 
shore,  through  Bering  Strait,  and  a 
cold  current  into  it  from  the  Arotio 
through  the  same  channel.  A  ques- 
tion of  interest  in  relation  to  this  sea 
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arose  when  the  United  States  claimed 
the  sole  right  of  sealing  in  it  hy  virtue 
of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia. 
This  right  having  heen  disputed  by 
Great  Britain  was  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, and  was  decided  in  1893  at 
Paris  against  the  American  contention. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  a  close 
season  and  a  limited  field,  confined 
to  the  place  where  the  seals  breed  on 
the  PribylofT  Islands  were  established. 
All  seal  poaching  was  prohibited  by  in- 
ternational agreement,  1911. 

Bm't^nq  Strait.  The  channel  sepa- 
rating Asia  and  America  at  their  near- 
est approach.  It  connects  the  Arctic 
and  tne  Pacific  Oceans.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Bering.  1728,  and  explored 
by  Captain  Cook,  1768.  Between  East 
Cape  and  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  it  is 
36  miles  wide  and  of  shallow  depth,  on 
which  account  it  has  been  proposed 
to  tunnel  beneath  it  for  railroad  pur- 
poses. 

••rkatoy.  A  city  of  Alameda  County. 
California,  situated  ten  miles  east  of 
San  Francisco,  across  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  neighbor  to  Oakland,  and  on 
several  large  railroads.  It  has  a 
number  of  industrial  establishments.  In- 
cluding oil,  starch  and  soap  works,  sash 
and  planing  mills,  a  furniture  factory, 
tannery,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  California  (from  whiqh 
it  chiefly  derives  importance)  and  of 
the  State  Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind  Insti- 
tuUon.     P.  40.434. 

••rlln.  The  capital  of  Prussia  and  of 
the  German  Bmpire,  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  North  Gorman  plain,  domina- 
ting the  traffic  of  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  a 
position  which  accounts  for  its  rise  and 
development.  Its  surroundings  are 
largely  swamp  and  sand  hills,  but  it 
has  been  vastly  improved  and  beauti- 
fied since  it  became  a  seat  of  empire. 
The  River  Spree  winds  through  it.  Its 
principal  architectural  landmarks  are 
enclosed  in  a  small  insular  space  by 
this  stream.  Berlin  was  originally  a 
simple  village  of  Wendish  fishermen. 
It  was  first  neard  of  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  HohenzoUems  came 
there  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  reside, 
and  it  owes  its  advance  largely  to  the 
Great  Elector,  Frederick  William.  It 
has  grown  more  rapidly  of  late  years 
than  any  large  city  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  second  city  in  size  on  the  Con- 
tinent, having  a  population  of  over 
2,500.000. 

Bapnn«.  A  town  of  Coos  County, 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  a  manufacturing 
place,  situated  on  the  Androscoggin 
River,  and  various  railroads,  100  miles 
northwest  of  Portland,  Maine.  Its  prod- 


ucts are  those -of  saw.  pulp  and  paper 
mills  and  a  shoe  factory.    P.  11.780. 

Berlin  Oongrass.  Held  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1878.  All  the  European  Powers  were 
represented,  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
was  the  result,  adjusting  the  Turkish 
Empire,  giving  Cyprus  to  England,  and 
Bosnia  as  a  protectorate  to  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Bermudas.  British  group  of  coralline 
islands  (360  in  number)  North  Atlan- 
tic, about  600  miles  east  of  South  Car- 
olina, total  area  20  square  miles ;  Ham- 
ilton on  Long  Island,  is  the  chief  town: 
arrowroot,  cedar,  coffee,  cotton.  P.  (of 
the  entire  group)  17.535,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  blacks  orcoloredpeople. 
A  British  naval  station;  and  venter  re- 
sort. 

BsrnadaUa  (bar-na-dot) ,  Jean  Bap* 
titta  •lulaa.  A  French  general  v^o  rose 
from  the  ranks  to  be  one  of  Napoleon*B 
marshals,  and  afterwards  King  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  He  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity in  the  quick  shifting  change  of 
the  French  Revolution  ana  the  Napo- 
leonic era,  and  took  advantage  of  it.  He 
married  Mile.  Clary,  a  sister  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte*s  v^fe,  while  he  was  French 
minister  to  Vienna  and  thus  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  great  Cor- 
sican.  lie  was  at  Austerlitz  and  Wag- 
ram  and  defeated  the  Prussians  at 
Halle.  Napoleon  censured  him  after 
Wagram  and  they  quarreled.  Then  the 
Swedes  elected  him  heir  to  their  throne. 
He  forced  King  Christian  to  abdicate 
and  seised  the  reins  of  power  in  both 
States.  He  resigned  from  1818  to  1844 
when  he  died.  Oscar,  late  King  of 
Sweden  (1829-1907)  was  his  grand- 
son. 

Berawd,  BU  (1091-1153).  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  France.  A  medieval  theo- 
logian, who  became  a  monk  at  twenty- 
two;  and  two  years  after,  founded  a 
community  of  Cistercians.  He  became 
an  **  oracle  in  Christendom  and  a  per- 
sonage in  the  Church.**  But  although 
he  was  able  and  pious  he  had  his  en- 
mities; and  both  Ab(^lard  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia  paid  the  penalty  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. In  1128  he  drew  up  a  rule 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Knights 
Templar.  He  also  preached  the  Second 
Crusade,  for  which,  having  ended  dis- 
astrously, he  was  widely  blamed.  De- 
traction and  disappointment  hastened 
his  death  which  tooK  place  at  Clairvaux 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  canonized  % 
twenty  years  later. 

Bernard,  Great  St.  One  of  the  Alps 
in  the  south  of  Valais.  Switzerland, 
highest  point  11.116  ft.,  height  of 
mountain  pass  between  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland 8,108  ft.  ♦i4«58pice  for  travel- 
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ers  in  monastery  on  mountain,  famous 
for  its  life-saving  breed  of  dogs. 

Bernard,  Little  8t.  One  of  the  Ora- 
ian  Alps  in  Savoy,  south  of  Ml.  Blanc; 
altitude  of  convent  above  pass  leading 
from  France  to  Italy  (traversed  by  Han- 
nibars  army,  218  B.  C),  7,076  ft. 

Berna  (barn)  or  Bern.  The  most 
populous  and,  next  to  Grisons,  the 
largest  of  the  Swiss  cantons;  its  cap- 
ital of  the  same  name  being  the  seat  of 
the  lejB^islative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  federal  government,  commonly 
called  the  federal  capital,  though  it  is 
not  legally  so.  It  was  founded  in  1191 
by  the  Duke  of  Zaehringen  and  named 
by  him,  according  to  a  wager,  that  the 
first  animal  he  next  met  in  a  hunting 
expeditioti  would  proye  to  be  a  bear. 
As  a  result  of  that  legend,  a  bear  pit  has 
been  maintained  there  at  the  expense  of 
the  community  for  centuries.  Berne 
is  the  seat  of  a  university,  one  of  the 
first  in  Europe  to  admit  women,  and 
is  an  administrative  and  intellectual 
seat  rather  than  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter. The  quaint  architecture,  the  ar- 
cades and  bay  windows  of  the  old  town, 
which  are  maintained  religiously,  con- 
trast with  the  modem  character  of  the 
newer  quarter  and  the  handsome 
bridges  high  pver  the  Aar  River.  It 
contains  a  monument  of  the  WorId*s 
Postal  Union. 

Bernhardt  (barnOiart),  Sarah 
(1845 — ).  The  most  renowned  trage- 
dienne of  her  time.  Became  a  member 
of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  after  the 
aiege  of  Paris,  and  thereafter  occupied 
a  specially  prominent  position  as  an 
actress.  In  emotional  power  she  has 
rarely  been  equaled.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  was  in  1879.  Since 
then  she  has  made  frequent  reappear- 
ances before  London  audiences  and 
several  in  the  leading  tov^s  of  the 
Continent.  She  has  also  ipade  trium- 
phant tours  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Among  her  most  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses are  **  Theodora,"  "  Fedora,"  and 
*'  La  Tosca,"  and  '•  Le  Sphinx,"  while 
she  also  appeared  as  Hamlet  with  dis- 
tinction. Her  ••Memoirs,"  were  pub- 
lished in  1907,  but  gave  no  real  clue 
to  her  erratic,  brilliant,  and  eventful 
life. 

Bernlna.  A  mountain  (altitude  13,- 
295  ft.)  and  pass  in  Rhstian  Alps, 
Switzerland,  height  of  pass  (leading 
from  Samaden  in  the  Engadine  to  Ti- 
pano,  Italy),  7.658  ft. 

Berthollet'tia  (Bare — ).  The  Brazil 
nut,  which  grows  on  a  tree  of  the 
myrtle  family  common  in  Brazil  and 
the  north  of  South  America.  The  nuts 
grow  within  a  heavy  gourd-like  seed- 
ease  of  shell,  wMcu,  when  th^  fruits 


are  ripe,  falls  to  the  ground  where 
the  Indians  find  and  collect  them. 
These  nuts  are  of  a-  triangular  shape 
and  are  packed  into  their  case  to  the 
number  of  18  to  24  so  exactly  that 
if  once  removed  it  is  impossible  to 
replace  them.  Besides  being  used  for 
the  table,  they  furnish  a  watchmaker*s 
oil. 

Ber'tlllon.  Alphonse  ( 1853 — ) .  An  an- 
thropologist and  inventor  of  the  Bertil- 
Ion  system.  He  was  born  in  Paris.  In 
1880  as  chief  of  the  Paris  Bureau  of 
Police  Service,  he  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  measurement  that,  now  adopted 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  this 
country  and  Europe,  makes  the  identifi- 
cation of  criminals  a  practical  certainty. 
His  sytem,  is  described  as  follows :  1 — 
Anthropometric:  The  bony  and  least 
changeable  parts  of  the  subject  are 
measured,  the  head,  spine,  lorearm, 
fingers,  nose  and  ear.  2 — ^Desoriptive : 
showing  color  of  eyes,  color  and  qual- 
ity of  nair,  etc.  3 — ^Pathological:  as 
the  marks  from  wounds  or  disease, 
warts,  tattooing,  etc.  These  items  are 
set  down  on  cards  in  a  code  that  can 
be  telegraphed.  The  chances  of 
error,  it  is  said,  are  about  one  in 
thirteen  million. 

Ber'yI.  A  mineral  of  which  the 
emerald  is  a  variety.  It  is  yellowish, 
greenish-yellow,  or  blue,  ana  is  found 
in  veins  which  traverse  granite  or 
gneiss,  or  is  embedded  in  granite,  and 
sometimes  in  alluvial  soil  formed  from 
such  rocks.  Transparent  specimens 
of  this  lapidary's  gem  are  found  in 
Brazil,  of  the  best  aqua-marine  de- 
scription. The  beryl  of  Scriptures  was 
probably  the  chrysolite  or  topaz. 

Berze'llum.  A  recently  discovered 
chemical  element  resulting  from  thor- 
ium dioxide,  and  possessing  immense 
illuminating  power.  Dr.  G.  Basker- 
ville,  an  American,  was  its  discoverer, 
and  gave  it  its  name  in  honor  of  Ber- 
zelius,  the  Swedish  chemist  who  dis- 
covered thorium. 

BeaanV.  Sir  Walter  (1836-1901). 
A  prolific  author  fiind  novelist,  whose 
first  stories  were  written  in  collabor- 
ation with  Mr.  James  Rice.  The  best 
known  works  which  he  wrote  alone 
are  •'  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men," 
*'  Dorothy  Foster,"  "  Armorelle  of 
Lyonesse,"  and  "  The  Demoniac."  He 
also  wrote  several  critical  and  bio- 
graphical works,  and  a  number  of 
booKs  on  ancient  London.  He  was 
knighted  in  1895. 

Beaaarabia.  A  government  of  South 
West  Russia,  area  17,619  square  miles, 
p.  2,000,000;  taken  finally  by  Russia 
from  Turkey  in  1812.  Very  produc- 
tive agricultural  country  lying  between 
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Austria  and  Rou mania  and  the  Black 
Sea  and  Russia  proper. 

Bee'semap,  Sir  Henry  (1813-1898). 
Inventor  of  the  Bessemer  process, 
1885,  for  converting  cast  iron  directly 
into  steel,  which  so  reduced  the  cost 
of  production  as  to  revolutionize  steel 
manufacture,  making  it  possible  to  use 
steel  for  purposes  for  which  it  had 
been  too  expensive  before.  Many  other 
inventions  are  to  his  credit,  but  this 
one  earned  him  a  vast  fortune  and>  (in 
1879)  knighthood  as  well. 

Bassamar.  A  city  of  Jefferson 
County,  Alabama,  Birmingham:  and, 
like  it,  is  a  seat  of  iron  and  steel  man- 
ufacture with  blast  furnaces,  rolling 
mills  and  other  large  works.  It  was 
founded  in  1887.     P.  10.864. 

Baasamar  Procaati  of  making  steel. 
See  Steel 

Baatlariaa.  The  name  given  to  a 
class  of  written  books  that  were  very 
popular  in  the  Middle  Ages,  describing 
all  the  animals  of  creation,  real  or  fa- 
bled, and  generally  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings. Just  as  modern  chemistnr  grew 
out  of  alchemy,  so  zoOlogy  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  these  crude,  mystic  descrip- 
tions of  the  animal  world.  The  sym- 
bolism of  that  time  gave  a  spiritual 
meaning  to  every  animal,  so  that  each 

good  or  evil  quality  in  the  soul  of  man 
ad  its  type  in  some  animal.  For  in- 
stance, the  unicorn  represented  Christ. 
and  its  one  horn  signified  that  Christ 
Is  one  with  the  Father. 

Ba'ta  (bay'ta).  The  second  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  the  character 
corresponding  to  our  B.  (See  B.) 
Semitic  in  origin.  In  science,  the  char- 
acter is  often  used  in  the  Greek  form 
as  a  classifier,  to  indicate  the  second  of 
many  series:  thus  in  botany  it  signifies 
the  second  sub-species;  in  chemistry, 
the  second  of  a  group  of  certain  com- 
pounds ;  In  astronomy,  the  second  star 
tti  a  constellation. 

Ba'iaL  A  species  of  pepper  grow- 
ing in  the  Far  East,  which  is  used  by 
the  natives  as  a  wrapper  for  the  areca 
Dut  and  lime  which  they  make  into  a 
pellet  and  chew,  commonly,  through- 
out all  that  part  of  the  world.  These 
pellets  are  carried  in  a  box  sometimes 
of  quaint  design  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
etiquette  to  tender  it,  as  was  once 
the  ease  with  the  snuff-box.  The 
betel  leaf  comes  from  a  vine.  The  betel 
nut  Is  the  seed  of  the  Areca  palm  much 
Uke  a  nutmeg,  which  should  be  either 
TouDg  and  tender  or  if  not  softened 
by  boiling.  The  betel  pellet  is  hot  and 
pungent.  JThe  combination  of  nut, 
leaf  and  lime  is  supposed  to  sweeten 
the  breath,  harden  the  gums  and  assist 
dIgesUoD.    It  has  the  effect,  however. 


of  blackening  the  teeth   and  turning' 
the  saliva  red  like  blood. 

Bethany.  A  mission  station  southwest 
Africa,  of  the  Qoab  River  in  Great  Na- 
maqualand. 

Bathal.  A  town  (ruined),  ten  miles 
north  Jerusalem;   the  modern  Bettin. 

Bath'mann-Holweo  (1856 — ).  A 
German  statesman  bom  in  Branden- 
burg. He  was  the  college  friend  of 
the  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
and  is  said  to  enjoy  in  an  uncommon 
degree  the  royal  confidence.  He  has 
been  president  of  his  native  province^ 
Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Min- 
ister of  the  Home  Ofilce  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  since  1909,  Chancellor  of  tho 
Empire. 

Bath'laham.  Now  Beit  Lahm,  Pales* 
tine,  ever  memorable  as  the  birth  place 
of  the  Saviour.  It  is  five  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem.  In  it  is  the  mag- 
nificent Church  built  by  the  Greek  Em- 
press Helena  on  the  site  of  the  Grotto 
of  the  Nativity.  Attached  are  the 
schools,  convents  and  hospitals  of  the 
Greeks,  Roman  Catholics  and  Amer- 
icans. The  inhabitants,  numbering- 
about  8,000  are  mostly  Christians. 

Bathlaham.  A  town  on  Lehigh  River. 
Pennsylvania,  fifty  miles  north  or 
Philadelphia,  famed  for  its  iron  works. 
P.  12,837.    See  South  Bethlehem. 

Batiarton.  Thomas  (1635-1710).  A 
celebrated  English  actor  to  whose  dra- 
matic powers,  in  spite  of  physical  dis-> 
advantages,  Addison.  Colley,  Gibber 
and  others  bear  admiring  witness. 

BauM,  Charlaa  Eriiaat  ( 1 826-74 ) .  A 
French  archeologist  and  author.  He 
made  Important  discoveries  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  for  which  he  was 
highly  honored  by  all  the  scientific 
societies  and  admitted  to  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Among  his  works  are  "  Studies 
in  the  Peloponnesus,**  **  History  of 
Sculpture  before  Phidias  *'  and  '*  His- 
tory of  Greek  Art.** 

Bauatv  Count  Fradarlck  van  (1809- 
1886).  An  Austrian  statesman  who 
was  for  a  number  of  years  Chancellor 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  re- 
tiring in  1871.  As  a  Saxon  and  after- 
ward an  Austrian  diplomat  and  states- 
man, Beust*8  lasting  achicTement  was 
the  reconciliation  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  on  the  basis  of  a  dual  mon- 
archy. 

Bavapidgag  Albert  Jaramlate 
(1862 — ).  An  American  statesman 
who  began  his  career  under  adverse 
circumstances  but  managed  to  secure 
an  education  and  a  degree  at  De  Pauw 
University,  Indiana.  He  read  law  and  be- 
came associated  with  Senator  McDonald 
of  Indiana,  taking  part  in  important 
cases.    Popular  as  an  orator  and  cam* 
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gaisn  speaker  of  the  Republic  party: 
e  served  two  terms  in  the  united 
States  Senate  from  Indiana  (1899- 
1911)  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  question  of  Child  Labor. 

Beverly.  A  market  town  of  East  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  nine  miles  from  Hull, 
possessing  a  fine  minster:  p.  13,185. 

Beverly.  A  town  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  lying  on  an  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  Just  north  of  Salem,  and  on 
the  Boston  A  Maine  Railroad.  It  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  boots 
and  shoes  and  shoe  machinery;  and  in 
the  cod  fishery.  It  is  also  a  summer 
resort.  The  New  England  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  situated  there. 
P.  18,650. 

Beyreut  (ba-rootM.  The  ancient 
Berytus,  a  seaport  of  Syria  and  the  port 
of  Damascus,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
JBastern  Mediterranean  with  a  plain 
of  the  highest  fertility  behind  it.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  silk 
stuffs,  gold  and  silver,  thread,  etc.,  the 

grincipal  trade  of.  Syria  being  in  the 
ands  of  its  merchants.  P.  140,800. 
Bhang.  A  hemp  plant  containing 
highly  narcotic  and  Intoxicating  proper- 
ties. The  native's  of  India  chew  its 
leaves  and  seeds,  and  the  drug  called 
hashhish  and  also  cannabis  Indies  is 

gelded  by  the  plant.  A  book  by  Fitz- 
ugh  Ludlow  called  **The  Hasheesh 
Eater  **  is  almost  as  well  known  as  Dr. 
Quincy*s  '*  Opiun  Eater." 

Bl— b  A  prefix  derived  from  the 
Latin,  meaning  two»  two-fold,  twice, 
double,  as  biennial,  twice  a  year,  bi- 
centenary, 200  years.  In  cnemislry 
having  the  special  signification  of  two 

Sarts  of  the  ingredient  mentioned,  as 
ichromate,  bicarbonate,  etc. 
Biarritz.  A  town  and  bathing  resort, 
department  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  Bay 
of  Biscay,  France.  It  was  made  popu- 
lar under  Napoleon  III.,  and  was 
changed  from  a  fishing  village  to  a 
brilliant  open-air  home  of  fashion.  P. 
12,812. 

Bible.  The  Old  Testament  consists 
of  39  books,  and  is  divided  Into  three 
parts,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Miscellaneous  Writings.  The  apochry- 
phal  books,  rejected  by  Protestants 
but  accepted  by  Roman  Catholics,  in- 
clude the  Maco9d)ees,  Tobit,  Judith, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  and  Susanna. 
The  New  Testament  was  written  in 
Greek,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Apostles  or  their  contemporaries. 
The  first  translation  into  Latin  was 
made  in  the  second  century.  The 
Douay  version  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  made  in  1609.  The  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Protestants  was  made  in 


the  time  of  James  I.  The  Revised 
Version  (1870-85)  is  less  noble  as  a 
specimen  of  English ;  its  alterations  are 
more  doctrinal  and  therefore  unim- 
portant; and  it  is  certain  never  to  dis- 
place the  older  work.  The  Tercente- 
nary of  the  authorized  Version,  or  the 
King  James  Bibl^  was  fittingly  cele- 
brated on  Sunday,  March  26,  1911, 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  See 
Guttenberg  Bible. 

BIblea  of  the  World,  The.  These  are 
seven  in  number — the  Korftn  of  tlie 
Mohammedans,  the  Eddas  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, the  Tripitaka  of  the  Budd- 
hists, the  Five  Kings  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Three  Vedas  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Zendavesta  of  the  Persians  and  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Christians.  The 
Koran  dates  Arom  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.  D..  the  Eddas  from  the  tenth 
and  twelfth;  the  Tripitaka  Arom  the 
seventh  century  B.  C:  the  Five  Kings 
of  the  Chinese  from  1100  B.  C;  the 
Rig  Veda  is  supposed  by  the  best 
scholars  to  antedate  1100  B.  C,  and 
the  Zendavesta  about  800  B.  C.  The 
Chinese  Bible  is  a  work  which  was 
compiled  and  partly  composed  by  Con- 
fucius. It  consists  of  t[\e  parts:  (1) 
The  Vih-king,  a  treatise  on  cosmogony; 
(2)  The  Shu-king,  comprising  the  acts 
and  maxims  of  Yaou,  Shun,  and  other 
ancient  kings  held  in  religious  venera- 
tion; (3)  The  Shi-king,  which  contains 
311  sacred  poems;  (4)  The  Li-klng,  or 
book  of  rites,  containing  maxims  and 
directions  for  everyday  life  and  all  con- 
ditions of  men;  (5)  The  Chun-Tsiu, 
which  is  a  history  of  Confucius'  own 
times. 

Bloarl>on«to.  A  super  carbonate: 
one  with  twice  as  much  carbolic  acid 
as  there  is  of  base. 

Bloyole.  A  two-wheeled  machine 
(successor  to  the  velocipede  of  large 
wheel)  which  about  1870  came  into 
vogue.  It  then  consisted  of  one  high 
wheel,  driven  by  pedals,  and  a  small 
connecting  wheel,  behind.  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  with  two  wheels  of  even 
circumference,  pneumatic  tires,  and  ef- 
fective gearing,  it  is  a  much  more  man- 
ageable affair,  and  obtained  for  a  while 
a  very  wide  adoption  by  all  classes, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female.  The 
motor-bicycle  is  the  latest  form  of  this 
two-wheeled  road  machine. 

BId'daford.  A  cotton  and  lumber 
town  of  York  County,  Maine,  about 
sixteen  miles  southwest  by  south  of 
Portland,  above  the  falls  of  the  Saco. 
P    17  079 

Blddle, '  John  (1615-1662).  The 
founder  of  English  Unitarianism ;  was 
imprisoned  for  denial  of  the  Trinity; 
but,  released  by  Cromwell,  he  began 
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to  preach,  and  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  Unitarian  Church.  Later  on  he 
was  a^ain  sent  to  Jail  and  died  there. 

BlMi'nlal.  An  event  occurring  every 
two  years.  In  botany  a  plant  having 
ft  life  period  of  two  years,  or  that  pro- 
duces leaves  and  roots  the  flrst  year, 
flowers  and  fruit  the  secopd  and  then 
dies,  Ulie  the  turnip,  parsnip,  beet  and 
carrot. 

BlMiiM.  A  town  and  canton  of  Berne, 
Switzerland,  a  center  of  watchmaking 
industry,  with  technical  schools.  P. 
22,500. 

Bienn«.  Lake  of.  A  body  of  water 
three  miles  northeast  of  NeucbAtel. 
Switzerland,  on  which  is  the  town  of 
Bienne,  or  Biel,  length  nine  and  one- 
half  miles,  breadth  two  and  one-half 
miles. 

Blg'amy.  A  word  compounded  from 
both  Oreek  and  Latin.  It  is  defined  as 
the  offense  of  marrying  a  second  time 
while  the  flrst  marriage  is  in  force. 
OoDcemlng  this  offense  state  laws  dif- 
fer. A  party  who  has  received  a  de- 
gree of  divorce  in  one  State  may  marry 
in  another,  the  inhibition  of  the 
place  where  the  divorce  was  granted 
notwithstanding.  The  crime  is  com- 
mitted where  the  marriage  takes 
place,  the  bigamy  consisting  in  the 
act  of  marriage.  In  a  prosecution  for 
bigamy  there  must  be  evidence  of  it. 
hearsay  or  even  cohabitation  is  not 
sufficient.  In  New  York  if  there  is 
proof  of  consent  before  a  witness-  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  a  ceremony. 
In  other  States  the  practice  is  different, 
a  state  of  affairs  going  to  show  the 
anomalous  condition  prevailing  and  the 
necessity  for  uniform  marriage  and  di- 
vorce  laws 

Big  Biaek  River  (200  miles  long,  nav- 
igable 50  miles).  A  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  River  noted  in  0rant*8  cam- 
paign before  Vicksburg  (1863). 

ita  Bona  Liok.  A  salt  spring  near 
Ginctnnati,  Kentucky,  vsrith  fossil  de- 
posits. 

Blgelow,  John  (1817-1911).  An 
American  publicist  and  writer,  always 
taking  an  active  interest  in  affairs. 
Iiaving  been  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  New  York  City  Public  Library 
(Aster  and  Tilden  Foundations)  of 
which  he  was  President,  May  23,  1911. 
As  editor,  author,  man  of  affairs  and 
diplomat,  he  earned  renown.  He  be- 
came charge  at  Paris  during  the  Civil 
War;  Minister  to  France,  1865-1866. 
He  edited  **  Franklin's  Biography/*  the 
"  Poems  of  Bryant  "  and  **  Speeches  of 
T\lden  *' ;  while  his  own  reminiscences, 
published  in  1911  in  three  volumes,  are 
a  mine  of  suggestion  and  valuable  in- 
formation. 


Big  Horn  (Ovis  Montana).  The 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  occupying  the 
most  inaccessible  heights  of  the  great 
West  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  extremely  wary,  and  its  massive 
horns  are  a  coveted  hunter^s  trophy. 

Big  Horn  River.  The  longest  tribu- 
tary of  the  Yellowstone.  Known  4n  its 
upper  course  as  the  .Wind  River;  tra- 
verses Wyoming  and  Montana.  It  is 
navigable  to  Port  Custer. 

BIgnonlaces  (big-non-e-a-'see-a) . 
An  order  of  plants  with  irregular  flow- 
ers, a  pod-like  nut  and  winged  seeds. 
It  consists  of  both  climbing  plants  and 
trees,  and  abounds  especially  in  South 
America.  It  includes  the  trumpet 
creeper  and  some  trees  with  hard  and 
closed  grained  woods,  like-  the  cala- 
bash tree  (Grescentia)  of  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  America,  the  shell 
of  whose  fruit  is  used  as  a  household 
utensil,  and  our  own  catalpa  whose 
long  heart  shaped  leaves  and  nandsome 
flowers  make  it  a  favorite  for  orna- 
mental planting  abroad  as  well  as  in 
its  native  habitat. 

Bilbao.  A  seaport  in  Northern  Spain, 
capital  Basque,  province  of  Viscaya. 
Formerly  famous  for  its  steel  and 
rapier  making.    P.  85.000. 

Birberry.  In  the  United  States  the 
purple  fruit  of  the  shadbush;  in  Eu- 
rope the  whortleberry. 

Bilbo.  An  old  English  name  for  a 
rapier.    See  Bilbao. 

Bile.  The  bitter  yellowish,  brown  or 
green  hquid  secreted  by  the  liver,  also 
called  gall.  It  is  formed  chiefly  from 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  mingled 
with  that  of  the  hepatic  artery.  Us 
most  important  constituents  are  salts 
and  pigments.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid 
the  digestion  of  food  especially  fats, 
which  it  emulsionlzes.  It  is  a  natural 
laxative  and  it  acts  also  as  an  antiseptic 
from  the  large  intestine.  It  is  secreted 
slowly  according  to  Dalton,  during  the 
intervals  of  digestion  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum about  an  hour  after  eating.  A 
portion  of  the  bile  is  excreted.  Solidi- 
flcation  of  its  components  causes  gall 
stones  which,  obstructing  the  ducts, 
through  which  it  passes,  are  often 
very  painful. 

Biliary V  Calculus.  A  gall  stone.  See 
preceding. 

Biliary  Ducts.  The  ducts  of  the 
liver  which  collect  the  bile  to  convey 
it  through  the  hepatic  duct  to  the  in- 
testines; sometimes  broadly  applied  to 
the  whole  system  of  ducts  of  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder. 

Bill.  A  handy  word  in  business,  es- 
pecially applicable  to  many  affairs  of 
the  mercantile  world,  and  the  law. 
Thus,  in  business  we  find  a  $5  bill  and 
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a  bill  of  exchange.  "  We  bill  goodB/' 
i.  e.  readier  an  account  of  them,  or 
ship  them  by  rail,  we  have  also  a  bill 
of  lading  and  a  bill  of  health.  There 
18  the  gardener's  bill  of  which  he  uses 
in  pruning,  and  that  ancient  weapon, 
the  bill  or  halberd,  and  the  bill  of  a 
bird,  the  bill  of  fare,  the  bill  of  the  play 
or  the  posting  done  to  bill  a  lecture.  In 
the  law  we  meet  with  the  bill  of  divorce, 
the  bill  of  particulars,  the  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, the  bill  in  equity.  We  have 
a  bill  too,  in  legislation,  the  draft  of 
an  act  proposed,  or  as  it  is  freely  re- 
ferred to,  the  act  itself  after  passage. 

Bllllaroa  (from  the  Norman  French 
billiart).  Oriffinally  an  outdoor  sport, 
played  on  the  grass  with  stones, 
ana  later  with  balls  of  lignum  vit«. 
It  was  known  in  England  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  having  been  introduced  by  the 
Knight  Templars  returning  home  from 
the  Crusades.  The  earliest  account 
of  the  game  is  Irish.  The  present  In- 
door style  of  the  game  played  on  a 
rectangular  table,  with  cue  and  balls, 
was  made  fashionable  In  France  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  Spanish  introduced 
the  game  into  America  at  St.  Augus- 
tine (1565).  It  was  not  described  in 
English,  however,  until  mention  was 
made  or  it  in  Golton*s  ^*  Complete  Gam- 
ester** (1674).  In  this  game,  and  its 
companion  gannc,  pool,  this  country  has 
had  many  champions.  The  first  bil- 
liard tournament  in  the  United  States 
was  held  in  Irving  Hall,  New  York 
City,  in  1873. 

Billikeii.  A  quaint,  squat  seminude 
figure  like  an  East  Indian  idol. 

Blllliifa.  A  Montana  town  seated  on 
the  lower  b  nk  o^  the  Yellowstone.  187 
miles  east  by  south  of  Butte  City  at 
an  altitude  of  3,115  ft.    P.  10,031. 

BilliiHPS.  Josh.  The  pseudonym  of 
Henry  W.  Shaw  (1818-1885).  an 
American  lecturer  and  humorist  who 
was  a  favorite  with  the  public  for  many 
years,  by  reason  of  his  quaint  philoso- 
phy expressed  in  humorous  fashion. 

Billion.  In  France  and  the  United 
States,  a  thousand  millions,  in  the 
arithmetic  of  the  English,  a  million 
millions,  the  billion  of  our  notation  be- 
ing known  to  them  as  a  thousand  mil- 
lions. 

Bill  of  Credit.  Another  name  for  a 
letter  of  credit. 

Bill  in  Equity.  A  statement  of  the 
plaintlfTs  case  in  a  suit;  the  defend- 
ant's  reply  is   called  his   answer. 

Bill  of  ExooiHIont.  A  formal  state- 
ment in  writing,  taking  exception  to 
the  decision,  opinions  or  conduct  of  the 
Court  during  a  trial. 

Bill  of  Exchango.  A  document, 
having  three  parties  to  it.     In  it  the 


drawer  requests  the  drawee  to  pay  a 
third  party,  the  payee  (or  l>earer),  ab- 
solutely and  in  any  even,  a  certain  sum 
of  money  on  drawer*s  account.  When 
all  the  parties  live  in  the  same  State 
such  exchange  is  inland.  When  the 
bill  is  drawn  in  one  State  or  country 
on  another,  the  exchange  is  Foreign. 

Bill  of  Ri^hU.  In  EngUsh  history, 
the  declaration  of  conditions  on  which 
the  throne  was  offered  to  William  and 
Mary  (1688). 

Bill  Williams  RIvor.  A  river  in  Ari- 
zona, an  affluent  (250  miles  long)  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

BMnotallism.  A  question  much  agi- 
tated ftom  1884  to  1896,  but  now  no 
longer  stirring  the  popular  mind.  The 
word  was  coined  some  25  or  80  yeara 
ago  in  France.  It  means  the  use  of  the 
two  metals,  gold  and  silver,  as  money 
at  values  fixed  by  the  legislature;  or 
the  unions  of  metals  in  circulation,  as 
money  at  a  fixed  rate.  It  has  been  de- 
fined also  as  ^*  the  system  of  coinage 
which  recognises  both  coins  of  silver 
and  coins  ofgold,  as  legal  tender  to  any 
amount  or  the  concurrent  use  of  two 
kinds  at  a  fixed  relative  value.'* 

BIngofi.  A  town  on  the  Rhine  in 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany.  Its  wine, 
and  beautiful  scenery  are  noted  in  Mrs. 
Norton's  poem  **  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.** 
P.  10,000.  _ 

Bing'hamtoii.  The  capital  of  Broome 
County.  New  York,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River;  large  boot  factories.    P.  48,448. 

Bloblo  RIvor.  The  longest  river  in 
Chile  (300  miles),  flowing  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Biobio  province  in  the  valley  of 
the  river,  area  4,142  square  miles.  P. 
(about)  lOO^poO,  capital.  Los  Angeles. 

Biology.  Deals  with  the  phenomena 
of  living  matter,  describing  its  proper- 
ties, growth,  changes  and  conditions. 
Starting  with  the  protoplasm,  it  traces 
the  operations  of  life  through  the  va- 
rious classifications,  the  metamorpho- 
ses undergone  in  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  their  development,  distribution, 
organism,  and  functions.  Great  -biolo- 
gists have  been  Dai^n,  Huxley,  Loeb, 
and  Mendeleff  and  others,  all  of  whom 
see 

BiP  or  BIfoJIk.  A  walled  town  of 
.\siatic  Turkey,  on  Euphrates  River,  the 
ancient  Birtha  or  Bithra.  P.  8.500. 
Many  Armenians  massacred  here  in 
1895. 

Blroh.  A  genus  of  forest  trees  of  the 
alder  order,  and  only  found  in  northern 
regions.  It  grows  to  goodly  propor- 
tions, and  forms  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful of  our  trees,  with  its  drooping 
branches  and  egg-shaped  leaves.  It 
has  a  white  bark,  which  is  used  for 
tanning  Russia  leather,  etc.     Its  wood 
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is  very  hard,  and  is  used  for  wood- 
ware 

Bird  of  Par«dia«.  A  bird  alUed  to 
the  orows,  found  almost  exclusively  in 
New  Guinea,  the  males  having  the 
most  beautiful  plumage  of  long 
branching  feathers. 

Birds.  Differ  firom  all  other  verte- 
brates in  the  fact  that  they  are  clothed 
with  feathers.  They  have  several 
marked  peculiarities.  The  wing  of  the 
bird  corresponds  to  the  arms  in  man. 
It  is  specially  adapted  to  the  work  of 
flying,  while  the  legs  are  adapted  to 
swimming.  Birds  breathe  by  means  of 
lungs  that  are  connected  with  air  cavi- 
ties in  various  parts  of  the  body.  These 
air-cells  increase  their  buoyancy  and 
muscular  power.  Then  again  the  bird, 
being  boat-shaped,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  navigate  the  air.  Prom  the  fact  that 
birds  are  toothless  no  doubt  comes  the 
saying,  **  Scarce  as  hen*s  teeth**;  but 
some  of  the  fossil  forms  actually  have 
teeth.  The  feet  of  birds  vary;  some 
are  made  for  swimming,  others  fop 
climbing;  birds  of  prey  have  claws  or 
talons.  Since  birds  are  toothless,  and 
therefore  cannot  masticate  their  food, 
many  birds  of  prey,  and  grain  eaters 
especially,  have  what  is  knovni  as  a 
crop  or  craw.  A  second  stomach, 
called  the  proventiculus,  is  largest 
vrhere  the  craw  is  lacking.  There  is  a 
third  stomach,  the  gizzard,  a  grinding 
machine  or  apparatus.  The  sight  of 
birds  is  keen.  They  may  be  seen  pur- 
suing an  insect  on  the  wings  at  top 
speed.  Many  birds  have  musical  gifts 
and  display  in  their  song  a  fine  sense 
of  harmony,  and  pitch.  The  instincts, 
the  migrations,  the  nest  building  of 
birds  are  all  interesting  studies. 
Some  birds  are  gregarious,  like  the  pig- 
eon and  sparrow;  some,  like  the  eaiae 
inclined  to  be  solitary.  In  one  thing 
they  are  all  alike.  Once  a  year  they 
moult  their  feathers.  In  the  matter  of 
plumage  the  male  generally  outshines 
the  female,  though  not  always.  Of 
extinct  species  of  birds,  Madagascar 
had  the  largest,  the  Epiomis,  which 
was  12  ft.  high,  and  had  eggs  a  foot 
long.  This  great  bird,  dimly  remem- 
bered perhaps  in  legend,  probably  sug- 
gested the  roc  of  the  Arabian  Nights* 
Bntertainment. 

Birds'  Meats.  Are  a  most  interesting 
study.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  clashes ;  ground  nests  and  tree 
nests.  These  birds  making  holes  in  the 
ground  for  their  nests  are  knovim  as 
**  miners,**  the  bank  swallow  and  hnr- 
rowlng  owl  are  examples.  Some  birds 
make  no  nest;  Just  drop  their  eggs 
anywhere.  The  gull  and  the  loon  are 
content  with  cliffs  and  other  inacces- 


sible places  and  their  eggs  are  admir* 
ably  shaped  for  that  purpose;  the  grebe 
builds  on  aquatic  plants  which  are 
sometimes  afloat  in  nigh  water.  The 
quail  and  meadow  lark  bend  the  grass 
to  make  them  a  concealment.  The  most 
remarkable  ground  nesters  are  the 
mound  building  birds  of  Australia.  They 
sometimes  build  in  co-operation  a 
mound  15  ft.  high  and  60  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. But  they  do  not  sit  on 
the  eggs.  The  warmth  produced  by 
the  decay  of  the  rubbish  of  which  their 
nest  is  composed  hatches  out  the  young 
for  them.  The  tailor  bird  of  India  sews 
leaves  together  to  make  a  pocket  to 
nest  in,  and  there  are  weavers  and 
felters  actually  pursuing  those  arts,  in 
thetar  nest  building. 

Birm'lngham.  One  of  the  great  man- 
ufacturing centers  of  England,  situ- 
ated in  Warwickshire,  between  the 
Trent,  Severn  and  Avon  rivers,  112 
miles  firom  London  and  97  miles  from 
Liverpool.  Its  industries  are  of  great 
variety,  but  chiefly  of  metal  work :  50,- 
000  is  the  number  of  those  employed 
in  the  hardware  line  alone.  It  is  a 
great  railroad  center  and  has  the  ad- 
oitional  facility  of  traffic  by  three 
canals.  Its  nickname  is  Brummgem. 
P.  upwards  of  600,000. 

Blpminoham.  In  Alabama,  80  miles 
north  of  Montffomery,  the  State  capital. 
It  was  founded  in  1871,  and  has  had  an 
exceedingly  rapid  growth.  Its  sur- 
roundings are  extremely  rich  in  iron 
and  coal  and  in  limestone  for  smelting 
purposes.  It  has  many  great  iron  and 
steel  works  and  hopes  to  rival  Pitts- 
burgh. P.  132,685,  an  increase  of 
more  than  245  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Biraam  Wood.  A  wood  near  Dunkled, 
Perth,  Scotland,  formerly  a  royal  for- 
est, on  a  lofty  hill  range;  referred  to 
by  Shakespeare  in  **  Macbeth.** 

Birth.  A  word  variously  applied,  in 
one  sense  meaning  nativity  as  *^  Ameri- 
can birth,**  in  another  beginning  or  ori- 
gin, as  "  The  movement  had  its  birth," 
in  still  another  as  extraction  or  descent, 
as  "  His  birth  was  gentle.  '*  In  astrol- 
ogy, it  refers  to  the  destiny  or  fortune, 
as  '*  written  in  the  stars.**  It  may 
mean  advent,  as  in  the  phrase  "  the 
birth  of  a  new  God,**  or  an  appearance 
as  •'  the  birth  of  a  volcano.** 

Birth-mark,  or  Nm'vus.  A  discol- 
oration, like  the  so-called  "  port  wine 
stain,*'  on  the  skin  of  a  human  being. 
It  sometimes  disfigures  the  whole  coun- 
tenance. It  Is  usually  a  case  of  en- 
larged blood  vessels  and  is  attributed 
popularly  to  some  ungratif>ed  longing 
on  the  oart  of  the  mother  of  the  suf- 
ferer during  her  pregnancy.  These 
birth-marks    sometimes    disappear    of 
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themselves,  and  some  may  be  removed 
by  proper  medical  treatment.  Small 
ones  have  yielded  to  electric  treatment. 

Biaoay,  or  Vlaoaya  (vis-ki'ya).  A 
Spanish  province  on  Bay  of  Biscay ;  one 
of  the  Basque  provinces,  area  849 
square  miles;  p.  300,000;  mineral  in- 
dustries, shipping,  etc.,  capital  Bilbao. 

Blaoay,  Bay  of.  A  stormy  arm  of  the 
Atlantic,  west  of  France  and  north  of 
Spain,  extending  from  Ushant  to  Gape 
Ortegal.  The  Roman  Sinus  Aquitanl- 
cus. 

Blal^y.  A  market  town  in  Gloucester- 
shire, near  Stroud,  England,  p.  2,500; 
also  a  volunteer  rifle  range  three  miles 
west  of  Woking  (in  succession  to 
Wimbleton  as  a  rifle  range) . 

Bla'marok,  Prince  Otto  Edward  Loo» 
pold  von  (1815-1898).  The  ''Iron 
Chancellor  **  and  founder  of  the  mod- 
em German  Empire  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  statesmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  German  history.  He  was 
thirty-six  years  of  age  when  he  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  of  Prussia  and 
forty-seven  when  he  became  For- 
eign Minister.  It  was  his  sagacious 
ruling  hand,  which  guided  the  State 
through  the  Schleswig-Holstein,  the 
Austrian  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
wars,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  French 
were  disasU'ously  beaten,  and  at  the 
close  of  which  Bismarck  exultantly  saw 
his  royal  master  crowned  at  Versailles 
as  the  Emperor  of  a  united  Germany. 
This  was  what  he  had  labored  to  bring 
about  by  a  determined  policy  for  years, 
as  it  was  also  to  build  up  his  country 
as  a  commercial  and  industrial  nation,  in 
which  respect  its  advance  has  since 
been  truly  marvelous.  Th\e  old  Kaiser 
appreciated  and  agreed  with  his  great 
minister.  He  was  made  Count,  Duke 
and  Prince  and  received  large  grants  of 
money;  but  when  William  II.,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  the  trusty  old 
?)ilot  of  empire  was  dismissed.  He  re- 
ired  accordingly  to  his  Schoenhausen 
estates  and  took  no  more  interest  ap- 
parently in  public  matters.  The  pro- 
found regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
countrymen,  however,  is  indicated  in 
fact  that  there  are,  in  Germany,  more 
than  200  monuments  to  him.  After 
his  death  his  autobiography,  edited  by 
his  son.  But  much  was  suppressed  so 
that  this  book  is  a  tame  record  of  an 
exciting  life.  The  missing  parts  of  this 
book  are  said  to  be  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  be  published  when 
most  of  his  contemporaries  axe  dead. 
Meanwhile  the  best  personal  account 
of  Mm  is  his  Life  by  Moritz  Busch. 

BIt'muth  (old  German  Wismuth).  Is 
a  brittle  metal  of  crystalline  texture 


with  a  light  reddish  color  which  oocuris 
native  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  found  also  in  oomblnation  with 
sulphur,  arsenic,  silver,  gold,  nickel, 
cobalt  and  other  mineral  elements.  It 
fuses  at  about  500 '^  F.  Its  alloys  are 
important.  A  compound  of  Bismuth 
lead  and  tin  known  as  fu8U[>le  metal 
melts  in  boiling  water,  and  there  are 
other  bismuth  alloys  even  more  fusi- 
ble. It  is  an  ingredient  of  some  stero- 
type  metals,  and  is  used  in  porcelain 
decoration  to  fix  the  gilding  or  fuse  the 
fluxes.  From  it  also  is  made  a  cosmetic 
known  as  ^*  pearl  white  *'  or  **  pearl 
powder**  ana  in  medicine  it  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  anti-spasmodic. 

Broon.  A  wild  animal  of  the  Buffalo 
species  found  in  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
the  East  Indies  and  Africa.  Some 
breeds  have  been  domesticated. 

Bioon  Sooloty.  Amorioan.  Organised 
in  1906,  for  the  purpose  of  taklnf 
means  to  preserve  the  American  bison 
from  total  extinction.  The  interest  of 
the  President  and  of  Lord  Gray,  Gov- 
ernor-general  of  Canada  were  secured 
and  a  regular  organization  effected. 

BIsooxtilo.  Refers  to  the  years  con- 
taining the  intercalary  day  or  bissextus 
namely  the  29th  of  February,  which 
makes  366  days  in  the  year  that  has 
it.  This  bissextus  was  originally  in- 
serted in  the  Julian  calendar  as  an 
extra  day  in  the  month  of  February, 
every  fourth  year,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
six  hours  by  which  it  was  figured  the 
solar  year  exceeds  the  calendar  year 
of  365  days.  This  was  provided  for  by 
counting  twice  a  day  corresponding  to 
our  February  24  th.  Since  the  year 
1662,  however,  for  convenience,  the 
29th  of  the  month  has  been  regarded 
as  the  intercalated  day  in  the  En^sh 
speaking  world.  In  Continental  Europe, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Calendar  still  makes 
it  the  24th.  Inasmuch,  however^  as 
the  regular  year  of  365  H  days  exceeds 
the  astronomical  year,  amounting  to  an 
error  of  one  full  day  in  128  years,  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Gregorian  Cal- 
endar that  the  intercalary  day  should 
be  omitted  in  all  centenary  years,  except 
those  which  are  multiples  of  400.  This 
exception  cannot  therefore  be  until  the 
year    2000. — Bissextus    means    "rc- 

Eeated   sixth."   the   24th   of  February 
eing    sixth    before    the    Calends    of 
March. 

BIt'ila,  or  Botlis.  A  town  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  southwest  of  Lake  Van.  A  min- 
eral aistriot  where  a  massacre  of 
Armenians  occurred  (1895).  P.  38, 
800. 

Bit'tom.  A  bird  of  the  heron  ffenus, 
solitary,  frequenting  marshes.  It  has 
loose  plumage  on  the  nook. 
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BICtart.  Various  kinds  of  bitters,  in- 
fused in  spirit,  are  made  use  of  by 
many  persons  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  appetite.  Most  of  these  are 
of  vegetable  extraction,  derived  from 
the  gentian,  orange,  etc.;  and  though 
of  some  little  value  when  applied 
medicinally  in  a  judicious  manner,  as 
appetizers,  their  habitual  use  is  to 
be  deprecated. 

Bitter  Sweet.  The  woody  night 
shade  whose  twigs  and  root  have  at 
first  a  bitter  and  then  a  sweetish  after- 
taste. 

Bttter»Weod.  Quassia,  of  which 
bitters  and  medicinal  cups  are  made. 

Bitumen.  A  combustible  mineral 
substance,  the  term  embracing  various 
so-called  mineral  oils  and  resms,  such 
juB  naptha,  petroleum,  mineral  pitch,  as- 

ghalt,  mineral  caoutchouc,  etc.  Of  the 
itumen -impregnated  resins — the  most 
economically  important — Blaterite  is 
only  found  in  three  places — the  Odin 
lead  mines,  in  Derbyshire  and  a  coal 
mine  near  Southbury  in  Massachusetts. 
Perhaps  produced  by  the  action  of  sub- 
terranean fires  upon  coal. 

BKu'minoue  Ooel.  A  soft  coal,  burning 
with  a  yellow  flame  and  giving  off  a 
dense  black  smoke.  It  is  used  for 
eoking,  for  gas  making,  the  better  sorts 
as  house  coal  where  anthracite  is 
scarce,  and  the  poorer  for  steam  coal. 
A  ton  of  bituminous  coal  of  the  best 
quality  will  yield  10,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
and  10  gallons  of  tar,  leaving  behind 
30  to  36  bushels  of  coke  and  20  gal- 
lons of  ammonical  liquor. 

Bl-valvee  (two-valves).  Shell  fish 
with  double  shell  like  oysters,  clams, 
and  mussels. 

BJdrneon  (byern'son),  BJornetieme 
(byornst'yeme).  A  Norwegian  poet,  dra- 
matist and  novelist  (1832-1910).  After 
studying  at  Christiana,  Upsala,  and 
Copenhagen  began  his  career  as  a 
theater  director  and  journalist.  He 
travelled  much,  and  durmg  a  sojourn  in 
America,  contributed  a  novel  to  one  of 
the  English  magazines.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  dramas  in  his  native 
tongue,  with  subjects  taken  from  the 
Sagas,  recent  history  and  modern  life; 
of  epice  and  lyrics  and  numerous  nov- 
els of  peasant  life,  middle  class  life 
and  what  is  known  as  **  tendency." 
Honors  have  been  his  and  the  highest 
appreciation  of  his  countrymen. 

Blaek  Art.  The  practice  of  magic 
sorcery  or  witchcraft ;  dealing  with  the 
devil.    See  White  Art :  Witchcraft. 

Bleokberry.  The  fruit  of  the  Rubus 
or  high  blackberry,  the  dewberry  in 
Britain:  the  bl»ck  currant. 

Bleokbird.  One  of  many  varieties  of 
birds  with  black  or  nearly  black  plum- 


age,   as    the    crow    blackbird    of    the 
United  States  or  the  merle  of  Europe. 

Blaok'oap.  Various  warblers  of  this- 
country  and  Europe  with  a  black  head. 
The  cap  which  it  was  the  custom  for- 
merly (and  is  still  in  some  lands)  for 
the  Judge  solemnly  to  don  upon  pass^ 
ing  sentence  of  death. 

Blackcock.    See  Grouse. 

Black'feet.  One  of  the  western  In- 
dian tribes  related  to  the  Sioux  and  of 
the  Algonquin  stock,  ranging  formerly 
along  the  upper  Missouri  River. 

Biaokfith.  The  tantog,  the  sea  bass,, 
the  pilot  whale  and  other  fishes. 

Blaok  Forest.  Mountainous  regioD 
in  Wurtemburg  and  Baden,  southwest 
Germany,  area  1.834  sq.  m.;  highest 
peak  Feldberg,  altitude  4,900  ft.  P, 
456,000;  capital  Reutlingen. 

Black  Hand  (Italian,  mano  nerft,  ma- 
no  na  r&).  A  secret  organization  of 
Italians,  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans 
mainly,  so-called  from  the  emblem  used 
by  it  in  making  its  demands.  Has 
been  active  in  New  York  City  and 
wherever  there  is  a  large  Italian  ele- 
ment, giving  much  trouble  to  the  de- 
tective force.  The  assassination  of 
Giuseppe  Petrosino,  a  New  York  City 
detective  in  Italy,  was  laid  at  its  door. 
The  better  class  of  Italians  in  this 
country  have  organized  to  put  it  down. 
See  Camorra. 

Black  Hills.  A  mountain  range  of 
South  Dakota  and  northeastern  Wy- 
oming, United  States,  in  44  •  north  lat- 
itude, and  between  103  and  105**  west 
longitude.  They  are  magnificently 
afTorested  and  rich  in  minerals  in- 
cluding gold,  tin,  iron,  coal  and  lead. 
Harney's  Peak  is  7,215  ft. 

Blackle,  John  Stuart  (1809-1895). 
An  eminent  and  outspoken  Scottish 
writer,  philologist,  and  poet;  professor 
of  Greek,  in  Edinburgh  University, 
1852-188S. 

Black  Lead.     See  Graphite. 

Black  Letter.  Old  English  or  Ger* 
man  type. 

Black  Monks.  Monks  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order  who  came  to  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century. 

Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridae  (1824- 
1900).  A  novelist  who  in  1869  made 
a  great  reputation  by  his  romantic 
story  of  *•  Lorna  Doone,"  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Numerous  other  novels  stand  to  his 
credit,  but  this  one  was  pre-eminently 
the  best. 

Black  Mountains.  A  portion  of  the 
AppalacHTans  in  North  Carolina,  having 
the  highest  peaks  in  the  system,  in- 
cluding Mt.  Mitchell  (Clingman*B 
Pfak),   6,707   ft. 
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Black  River.  An  affluent  of  Arkansas 
River,  United  States;  also  river  in  New 
York,  emptying  into  Lake  Ontario; 
also  affluent  of  the  Ottawa  River,  Que- 
♦)ec;  also  forty  other  rivers  (chiefly  in 
America),  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

Black  Rock.  A  town  of  Ireland,  four 
miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  bay.  P. 
9,000.  Also  a  district  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Niagara  River.  It  was  the  scene 
of  fighting  between  British  and  Amer- 
icans, 1812-14. 

Black  Sea.  The  Euxine  of  the  an- 
cients, lies  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  is  bounded  by  Russia  and  the  Cau- 
casus, Asiatic  and  European  Turkey, 
Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  and  has  com- 
munication with  the  Sea  of  Azof,  north- 
east and  the  Marmora  southwest.  Ex- 
cept in  the  northwest,  the  100  fathom 
line  runs  close  to  shore;  thence  the 
depth  increases  to  800  fathoms  and  in 
Dlaces  to  1,219  and  1.227  fathoms. 
Large  rivers  flowing  into  it  like  the 
Danube,  Dnieper,  Dniester  and  Don, 
with  many  smaller  ones,  make  its 
surface  waters  brackish  merely;  it  has 
no  perceptible  tide;  it  is  subject  to 
frequent  storms  like  all  such  shallow 
bodies  of  water,  but,  as  it  has  neither 
rocks,  reefs  nor  islands,  its  navigation 
is  not  specially  unsafe  or  difficult.  It 
seldom  freezes.  As  Its  lower  layers 
contain  a  vast  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
bydrogen  but  lack  oxygen,  life  is  re- 
stricted in  it  to  the  uppermost  hundred 
fathoms.  Its  area  is  380  by  715  miles 
or  about  163,700  sq.  m.  (See  Long- 
man's Gazetteer.) 

Biaok,  William  (1841-1898).  An 
English  novelist  of  great  popularity  in 
his  day.  His  best  novels  are:  *'A 
Daughter  of  Heth,"  "  Madcap  Violet," 
*'  Kilmeny,"  and  a  "  Princess  of  Thule." 
His  description  of  Scottish  scenery  have 
been  much  admired  and  were  the  fav- 
orite reading  of  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

Blaokttona,  Sir  William  (1723-1780). 
English  Jurist,  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  His  great 
work,  ••  Commentaries  on  the  Laws " 
of  English,  is  a  British  classic,  and  Is 
a  primary  text  book  for  America,  as 
well  as  English  students  of  law;  and 
has  been  edited  and  annotated  by 
Coleridge,  Chitty,  and  other  legal  lu- 
minaries for  authoritative  reference  to 
the  present  day. 

Blaokthorn.  The  thorny  Irish  sloe, 
and  traditionally  famous  as  the  **  Irish- 
man's stick,"  or  "  shilleleh." 

Black  Vomit.  One  of  the  stages  in 
yellow  fever  when  a  dark  matter,  like 
coffee,  is  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

Biaddar.    The  urinary  sac  situated  in 


the  pelvic  cavity.  The  bladders  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  being  impervious 
to  water  and  air  are  often  used  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Blaine,  Jamea  Qllleaple  (1830-1893). 
'*  The  Rupert  of  debate."  "  the  Plumed 
Knight,"  as  IngersoU  described  him, 
was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
figures  in  the  political  life  of  his  day; 
a  striking  man  with  thousands  to  de- 
fend, to  admire  and  follow  him  even 
when  scandal  tainted  his  name.  He 
was  born  to  no  estate  and  rose  against 
odds  from  the  humble  position  of 
school-master  to  be  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  a  Senator, 
and  twice  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  president  in  1884 
and  though  he  never  attained  that  high 
office,  he  was  necessary  to  the  men 
who  did.  As  a  debater  he  was  one 
of  the  very  best  of  his  time,  in  politics 
a  man  to  tire  the  popular  heart.  In  the 
State  Department,  he  showed  xvedX 
firmness  and  compelled  Bismarck  to 
yield  in  the  Samoan  Islands  Question. 
With  some  faults,  he  was  still  an  ar- 
dent American,  and  as  such  was 
widely  loved.  He  had  enemies  of 
course,  an  implacable  one  in  particular 
in  his  own  party,  Roscoe  Conklinr,  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a  book,  his  *^  Reminiscences  of 
Thirty  Years'  Service  in  the  Nation." 
beginning  with  his  entry  into  Congress 
in  1862. 

Blair,  Franola  Praaton.  Democratic 
candidate  for  vice-president  on  the 
ticket  with  Seymour  in  1868;  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri,  1871- 
1878.  His  statue  graces  Forest  Park, 
St.  Louis. 

Blaka,  Robert  (1598-1657).  A  great 
English  naval  commander,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  repeated  defeats 
of  the  Dutch  and  tne  capture  of  the 
fleet  of  Spain.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  a  magnificent 
public  funeral;  but  his  remains  were 
removed  therefrom,  with  those  of 
other  Commonwealth  notables,  after 
the  Restoration. 

Blaka,  William  (1757-1827).  A 
painter,  poet,  and  mystic,  whose 
**  Songs  of  Innocence  "  and  scriptural 
drawings  reveal  an  mtense  spirituality 
and  much  orisrinal  power.  He  was  ec- 
centric in  habits,  so  that  he  believed 
himself  and  his  wife  to  be  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  both  of  them  were  accus- 
tomed to  sit  naked  in  their  garden  and 
there  receive  their  friends.  Blake*s 
most  remarkable  poem  is  called 
"  Tifirer." 

Blanc  (blong)  Mt.  Highest  of  the 
Alps,  on  French  and  Italian  frontier, 
altitude,    15,781    ft.     Largest   glacier. 
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Mer  de  Glace;  Valley  of  Ghamounix  at 
foot. 

Blarney.  A  village  four  miles  north- 
west of  Gork,  Ireland.  Here  is  the 
famous  castle  and  Blarney  kissing- 
stone. 

Blast  Furnace.  A  furnace  commonly 
used  for  the  smelting  of  metals  in 
which  the  heat  is  vastly  augmented 
by  a  current  of  air.  Some  still  use 
the  cold  blast,  but  not  for  steel  or 
iron.  The  blast  is  usually  vertical, 
the  so-called  shaft  furnace,  consisting 
of  a  masonry  stack  surrounded  by  a 
circular  chamber  in  which  the  smelting 
is  done.  The  stack  tapers  gradually 
to  the  top;  in  the  top  is  an  opening 
through  which  it  may  be  charged  with 
the  material  to  be  used.  Its  lower 
part  is  called  the  hearth;  that  part 
where  the  molten  iron  and  cinder  col- 
lect is  known  as  the  crucible.  The 
top  of  the  hearth  is  covered  by  the 
tymp  arch  and  that  again  by  the  tymp, 
a  hollow  casting  through  which  water 
constantly  flovra.  The  blast  is  ad- 
mitted through  tuyeres  set  in  the  walls 
of  the  furnace;  these  tuyeres  are  hol- 
low cones  of  metal  supplied  with  a 
current  of  water  to  keep  them  from 
melting.  The  gases  arising  from  com- 
bustion in  the  furnace  were  formerly 
allowed  to  escape.  Now  they  are  fully 
utilised.  This  is  done  by  conducting 
them  thBough  openings  in  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  under  the  boilers,  and 
to  hot  blast  "  stoves,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  burning  them  there.  The 
essential  features  of  the  blast  furnace 
are  the  blowing  engine,  the  stoves 
aforementioned,  and  the  hoist  for  load- 
ing in  the  materials.  These  materials 
are  the  iron  ore.  the  fuel  of  coal  or 
coke  or  charcoal,  and  limestone,  the 
latter  serving  as  uux,  and  uniting  with 
the  earth  of  the  ore  to  make  fluid  slag 
or  dnder.  The  heat  of  the  blast  will 
range  from  800  to  1.500*  F.  It  does 
its  work  as  follows:  Leaving  the 
blowing  cylinder  it  passes  to  the  hot 
blast  stove  throuflrh  oast  iron  pipes, 
heated  by  the  combustion  of  the  gases 
wliich  are  burnt,  usually,  in  a  chamber 
under  them.  In  the  **  Siemen^s  Sys- 
tem,** when  gases  are  burned  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  pass  through  a  net- 
work of  fire  brick  which  is  heated  thus 
to  tremendous  degree.  The  modern 
blast  furnace,  like  many  other  big 
thinn  of  the  mechanical  world,  is  the 
gradual  development  of  very  crude 
ideas,  the  original  of  which  we  may 
still  see  operated  in  China  and  other 
?arts  of  the  eastern  world.  A  very 
great  economy  has  been  effected  by  the 
hot  blast,  when  It  Is  set  up  the  mass 
«  materia]  bi  the  furnace  melts    the 


slag  collects  on  the  top  of  the  molten 
iron  and  is  regularly  drawn  off.  The 
product  of  the  blast  furnace  is,  com- 
mercially speaking,  pig  or  cast  iron. 
There  are  still  some  small  furnaces  in 
this  country  producing  only  a  few  tons 
daily,  but  many  have  a  product  of  sev- 
eral hundred  tons  a  day.  In  this  par- 
ticular as  in  many  others  the  Amer- 
ican iron  master  outstrips  the  world. 
Blasting.  The  use  of  gunpowder  for 
blasting,  goes  back  in  all  probability^ 
to  the  invention  of  that  explosive. 
Although  high  explosives  are  most  in 
use,  there  is  still  a  demand  for  the 
common  blasting  powder  for  certain 
purposes ;  as  for  example,  -in  marble 
quarries  where  its  force  is  sufficient 
to  loosen  without  rending.  Ordinarily 
blasts  are  set  off  by  charging  a  drill 
hole:  but  for  removing  large  masses 
ouicKly,  as  in  tunnel  or  harbor  work, 
chambers  are  excavated  and  the  whole 
shot  at  once.  The  tops  of  mountains 
have  thus  been  blown  off.  The  re- 
moval of  Hell  Gate  in  New  York  har- 
bor, is  an  illustration  of  this  method. 
The  need  of  a  more  active  and  power- 
ful explosive  than  common  powder 
has  brought  into  general  use  the  pow- 
der known  as  giant  powder  or  dyna- 
mite, which,  in  various  forms  and  un- 
der a  variety  of  names  has  for  a  base 
nitro-glycerine.  The  combina^tion  of 
this  nitro-glycerine,  whose  name  Indi- 
cates its  composition  of  glycerine  with 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  for  the  p\xsr 

8ose   of   making   it   safer   to   handle, 
ommon  powder  requires  more  space 
to  vent  its  energy  than  the  nitro  com- 

?ounds,  hence  a  larger  hole  is  drilled 
or  it  than  for  them.  Dynamite  is 
usually  used  in  the  shape  of  a  cart- 
ridge, which  is  discharged  by  means 
of  an  electric  battery.  Steam  drilling 
machines  have  been  used  for  more  Uian 
a  generation;  usually  steam  is  em- 
ployed for  work  above  ground;  com- 
pressed air,  below.  The  diamond  drill 
is  still  in  use  in  mining,  mainly  for  the 
work  of  prospecting. 

Biattldtt.    See  Gockroaoh. 

Blavat'sky.  Helena  Petrovna  (1831- 
1891).  A  noted  Theosophist  of  Rus- 
sian birth,  who  clalmea  to  possess 
spiritualistic  power,  and  exercised 
considerable  influence  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death  over  a  small  but  de- 
voted band. 

Blindness.  Among  its  causes  are 
disease  or  injury  which  may  be  either 
congenital  or  acquired.  It  frequently 
comes  from  neglect  in  infancy,  more 
especially  of  the  new  bom.  Granular 
lids  or  sinmle  inflammation  untreated 
may  cause  it.  Its  cause  may  be  Just 
a  deficient  development  of  the  nerv* 
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ous  system.  Defective  eyes  result  in 
squinting  and  in  color  blindness.  Of 
deficient  sight  there  are  no  more  cu- 
rious phases  than  those  known  as 
Bight  blindness  and  day  blindness.  The 
first  is  a  disease  of  the  tropics;  the 
sufferer  must  have  plenty  of  light; 
he  cannot  see  on  dull  days.  Day  blind- 
ness is  the  opposite,  its  subjects  see 
better  on  dark  or  dull  days  than  sunny 
ones.  It  is  a.  disease  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  common  in  Russia.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  in  persons  long  excluded 
from  the  light,  as  those  who  work  in 
dark  cellars  or  are  confined  in  dis- 
mal Jails.  The  education  and  training 
of  the  blind  for  a  livelihood  is  a  mod- 
ern idea,  though  the  subject  was  ad- 
vanced as  long  ago  as  1646  by  an 
Italian  Jesuit.  America  is  not  behind 
in  this  sort  of  philanthropy.  The  Per- 
kins Instilute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston, 
sustained  by  the  Howe  fund,  not  only 
schools  and  teaches  trades  to  its  sight- 
less wards  but  publishes  books  of  the 
raised  style  for  them.  A  fund  of 
$250,000.  given  by  the  United  States 
in  1879  for  this  purpose  is  under  con- 
trol of  an  institution  for  the  blind  at 
Louisville.  In  these  books  for  the 
blind  the  characters  are  raised  or  em- 
bossed about  one-thirty-second  of  an 
inch  above  the  paper  and  ure  read  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  which,  in  the 
blind,  &re  very  sensitive.  In  the  new 
Public  Library  of  New  York  is  a  special 
department,  containing  a  collection  of 
them.  There  are  reported  to  be  about 
3,600  blind  pupils  m  the  schools  of 
the  United  Slates. 

Blook  8yst«m«  A  system  of  railroad 
operation  introduced  in  England,  1853, 
and  now  generally  in  use  on  all  the 
larger  lines,  double  tracked  lines^  par- 
ticularly in  that  country  and  this. 
Under  the  block  system  the  line  is 
divided  into  sections  or  blocks,  as  they 
are  called,  ftom  a  half  a  mite  to  six 
miles  long,  according  to  the  traffic. 
The  workiners  of  this  block  system  are 
thus  described:  A  and  B  are  the  sta- 
tions, say,  at  either  end  of  the  section; 
the  signalman  at  A  gives  to  B  the 
"*  Be  Heady  **  signal,  which  tells  him 
of  the  approaching  train  and  of  its 
character.  The  man  at  B,  if  the  pre- 
vious train  has  passed,  and  he  knows 
the  section  to  be  clear,  reports  this 
signal  to  the  next  box.  The  train 
is  then  dispatched  from  A,  the  signal 
man  then  giving  the  warning  of  "  Train 
on  Line."  Thus  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
man  at  B  to  acknowledge  and  then 
give  G  the  **  Be  Ready  "  signal  and  so 
on.  As  soon  as  the  train  passes  B. 
he  telegraphs  back  to  A,  '*  Line  Clear  ** 
and  he  acknowledges  the  message.    The 


sisals  for  the  train  are  semaphores 
with  arms  or  lights  in  colors.  Tne  en- 
gine driver  takes  note  of  a  clear  or  a 
blocked  section  from  them.  On  some 
of  the  big  roads  of  the  country  a 
modified  form  of  this  block  System 
exists.  The  signal  levers  are  locked 
by  electric  magnets  which  are  con- 
trolled by  a  push  button  in  the  signal 
man's  cabin  beyond;  when  a  train  ap- 
proaches the  operator  A  asks  B  for 
a  clear  block.  If  the  line  is  clear  B 
responds  and  opens  the  lock  so  that 
A  can  clear  the  signal  and  allow  the 
train  to  go  on.  How  much  this  adds 
to  the  safety  of  travel  on  roads  thus 
equipped  is  readily  seen.  Under  the 
block  system  the  block  can  never  be 
occupied  by  more  than  one  train  at 
the  same  time. 

Blondin,  Oharles  (1824-1897).  A 
famous  French  rope  performer,  who 
crossed  Niagara  Falls  (1855)  on  a 
tight-rope.  Later  he  was  carried 
across  in  a  sack;  and  in  1860  he 
crossed,  setting  off  fireworks,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Ed- 
ward VII.).  He  was  for  many  years 
the  most  popular  acrobat  of  his  day, 
living  mostly  in  England. 

Blood.  The  life-giving  and  sustaining 
fiuid  of  animals.  In  animals  having  a 
backbone  it  is  red;  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals it  is  colorless.  Blood  is  either 
arterial  or  venous;  that  is,  eRher  con- 
tained in  the  arteries  which  carry  the 
fluid  flrom  the  heart  to  the  tissues,  or 
in  the  veins  through  which  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  heart  to  be  re-purified. 
Under  the  microscope,  blood  reveals  a 
large  number  of  corpuscles,  some  red, 
some  white.  In  man  the  corpuscles 
are  about  1-300  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  about  1-lO.OOOth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  red  corpuscles  dis- 
tribute the  oxyffen  from  the  lungs,  but 
the  purpose  oi  the  white  corpuscles 
Remains  a  mystery. 

Bloomfloid.  A  town  of  Essex 
County.  N.  J.,  situated  four  miles  north- 
west or  Newark  on  the  Erie  and  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna  A  Western  Rail- 
roads. Among  its  manufactures  are 
church  organs,  elevators,  woolen 
goods,  silks  and  pins.    P.  15,070. 

Bloomlnoton.  A  city  of  McLean 
County,  Illinois,  situated  45  miles 
southeast  of  Peoria,  on  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  Illinois  Central.  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  A  St.  Louis  and  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  Railroads.  It  has  im- 
portant manufactures,  among  them  the 
shops  of  the  Chicago  A  Alton  Railroad, 
employing  2,000  hands.  Coal  is  mined 
in  its  vicinity  and  fine  horses  raised, 
and  it  is  a  grain  and  live-stock  market. 
The      Illinois      Wesleyan      University 
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(Methodist)  and  the  State  Normal 
School  are  located  there. 

•low-Plpa«  or  blowing  iron.  An  in- 
strument used  by  jewelers  and  other 
artisans  for  soldering,  by  glass  blowers, 
by  chemists  and  by  mineralogists  in 
their  tests.  It  is  a  brass  or  glass 
tube  of  varying  length,  but  usually 
six  or  seven  mches  long,  tapering  to  a 
small  bent  end.  With  the  smaller 
sorts  and  for  the  lighter  sort  of  worlc 
the  breath  is  used  to  create  a  draft 
or  current  of  gas  or  air,  through  a 
name  directed  upon  the  object  under 
manipulation;  but  others  are  mounted 
and  worked  by  a  bellows  or  power. 
The  mineralogist's  blow-pipe  nas  a 
chamber  to  catch  the  moisture  of  the 
breath.  One  of  the  most  singular  and 
effective  of  blow-pipes  is  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  sort.  By  means  of  this  form, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  combined  in 
«  most  powerful  single  current,  the 
heat  from  which  will  consume  a  dia- 
mond. The  class  of  criminals  knovra 
as  ^'  cracksmen,"  or  safe  breakers,  are 
aware  of  its  efficiency,  since  there  may 
be  penetrated  with  it  the  hardest  ^teel ; 
and  they  are  said  to  make  use  of  ii 
whenever  opportunity  affords. 

Blvb'bttr.  The  layer  of  fat  envelop- 
ing a  whale,  like  the  rind  of  an  orange, 
which  is  stripped  off  by  the  whalemen 
and  tried  out  for  the  oil. 

Biaohar  (Blee'ccher),  Field  Marshall 
CMbhard  Lebr«cht  Von  (1742-1819). 
The  famous  Prussian  commander 
who,  after  a  long  and  brilliant  military 
career.  Joined  forces  with  Wellington 
in  the  final  campaign,  against  Napoleon, 
and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  win  the 
great  victory  of  Waterloo  by  advancing 
to  Wellington's  support.  After  the 
peace  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  in 
Silesia,  and  was  seen  no  more  in  active 
service.  His  fame  is  high  among  his 
countrymen.  He  was  known  as  "  Mar- 
shal Forwards,"  and  though  rude  of 
speech  and  manners,  is  regarded  as 
of  the  true  German  type. 

Blue.  One  of  the  three  primary 
colors,  and  one  of  the  seven  prismatic. 
The  blue  pigments  are  ultramarine; 
anciently  made  from  lapiz  lazuli,  a 
gem-stone;  Prussian  blue  a  chemical 
product;  smalt-colored  blue  with  co- 
balt in  several  modifications;  blues 
whose  base  is  carbonate  or  copper; 
blue  ochre  or  iron  blue.  The  blue 
dyes  are  the  Prussian  blue  already 
mentioned,  logwood  blue  from  logwood 
extract,  azuline  or  phenol  blue  from 
carbonic  acid  of  phenol,  a  coal  tar 
product;  aneline  blue;  Nicholson's 
Dine,  etc. 

Blu^-Mrtf.  A  bird  of  North  Amer- 
ica, deriving  its   name  from  its  deep 


blue  plumage.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
song  birds  of  America,  and  is  a  fa- 
miliar object  of  the  woods  from  the 
early  spring  to  November. 

Blue-bottle  Fly.  A  dark  blue  flesh 
eating  fly,  the  musca  vomitona. 

BlueHeid.  A  city  of  Merser  County, 
West  Virginia,  on  the  Norfolk  A  West- 
ern Railroad,  situated  100  miles  west 
of  Roanoke.  Virginia.  It  is  a  shipping 
point  for  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field 
and  has  railroad  shops  and  mining  sup- 
ply works.  The  State  Normal  School 
IS  located  there.     P.  11,888. 

BlueHeldt,  or  BfewHeida.  A  seaport 
of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  named 
after  the  Dutch  privateer,  Blauvelt,  and 
situated  on  a  narrow  and  shallow  la- 
goon of  the  east  coast.  The  climate 
is  tropical,  the  population  negroes, 
chiefly  of  Jamaica,  while  the  traofe  the 
shipment  of  bananas  from  neighboring 
plantations. 

Bluaflth.  A  prized  food  fish  of  the 
sea  caught  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  is  of  a  bluish 
cast  (whence  the  name)  and  preys 
voraciously  on  other  flshes.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  certain  flshes  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Blu«-fir«M.  The  Kentucky  blue 
grass  and  others  of  the  genus  poa,  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Kentucky, 
whence  the  name  given  that  State,  the 
**  Blue  Grass  Country." 

B(u*  Laws.  A  code  of  extreme  se- 
verity with  respect  particularly  to  Sab- 
bath observance,  said,  but  not  proved, 
to  have  been  in  force  in  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,  and  so,  used  in  America, 
in  the  popular  sense,  of  Sunday  laws. 

Blua*l«ad.    See  Galena. 

Blue  Mountains.  A  mountain  range 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica,  altitude 
7,000  ft.;  also  a  long  range  (average 
height  7.000  ft.)  in  Oregon.  A  range 
near  Chittagong,  India,  altitude  7,100 
ft.  The  second  main  ridge  of  the 
Appalachians  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

Blushing  (Anglo-Saxon,  to  glow) .  A 
sudden  flush,  or  reddening  or  the  face, 
due  to  shame  or  shyness,  supers'ensi- 
tiveness  or  self-consciousness;  in  gen- 
eral caused  by  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  in  or  dilating  of  the  blood  vessels 
where  the  blush  shows,  though  the 
heart  may  be  unaffected;  a  temporary 
vasomotor  paralysis  not  thoroughly 
understood.  Pallor,  affecting  the 
heart,  is  the  opposite.  Children  sel- 
dom blush,  because  their  nerves  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  developed.  Dar- 
win, In  his  "  Emotions  of  Man  and  Ani- 


malB  "  tella  of  certain  savftges  that  so 
naked,  who  blush  to  the  waist. 

■o«.  A  family  of  very  large  non-ven- 
omous snakes  whlcli  kill  their  prey  by 
orushinK  it.  whence  the  name,  boa- 
oonstrlclor. 

BoadkM'a.  A  queen  of  the  loent 
tribe  of  Britons,  who  raised  an  army 
agaiosl  and  defeated  the  Roman  in- 
vaders, but  was  afterwards  vaaqulahed 
by  SuBtonliiB  and  committed  suicide. 

Bear.  The  male  of  the  hog  kind; 
especially  the  fierce  wild  hog,  which 
Is  nuntea  for  sport  In  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

■••tawBin  (bo'sn).  A  subordinate 
officer  aboard  ship,  where  the  crew  Is 
large,  as  on  a  man-of-war.  whose  duty 
it  is  to  pipe  the  orew  to  duty,  and 
look  after  the  equipment.  The  whistle 
hanglntr  by  a  oord  from  bis  neck.  Is 
his  badge  of  ofDoe. 

Bob'adll,  Oaptaln.  Hero  of  Ben 
Jonson'B  "  Every  Man  In  his  Own  Hu- 
mor."   He  was  a  coward  and  braggart, 


who,  however,  look  himself  serlousl: 
His  well  known  proposal  tor  the  paolu- 
oaLlon  of  Europe  by  "  killing  off  some 


__b'ollnli.  A  singlDg  bird,  of  the 
eastern  United  States  (so  called  from 
its  note),  variously  known  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  as  the  bluebird, 
oriole,  rice  bird,  reed  bird,  butter  bird, 
etc. 

■BBpaaalo,  a4e«unl  (1313-1375). 
An  Italian  author  who  has  often  been 
called  "  The  Father  of  Novel  Writing." 
He  had  a  lively  imagination  and  a 
graoeful  style,  and  hie  famous  "  De- 
cameron " — condemned  by  two  Popes 
and  by  the  Council  of  Trent — has 
been  a  fount  of  inspiration  to  poets 
and  fltoiT  tellers  from  Shakespeare  to 
Keats,  ft  Is  a  ooUeotion  of  short,  witty 
but  Indecent  stories,  all  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  told  In  his  days, 

■ttar  (boor).  A  Dutch  word  mean- 
ing farmer,  peasant.  An  element  in 
South  Africa,  whose  ancestors  settled 
there  In  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
have  always  been  farmers  and  stock 
raisers  and  border  men.  They  resented 
British  encroachments  as  far  back  as 
1836-37  when  they  left  Gape  Colony  to 
the  "  Interlopers, '  and  founded  the 
Transvaal  and  later  the  Orange  Hiver 
Free  State.  They  resented  especially 
the  rush  of  gohi  and  diamond  seekers 
into  their  territory.  The  dlfTerences 
between  them  finally  led  la  the  Boer 
War,  which  lasted  from  the  lllh  of 
October,  1899,  when  the  Boers  invaded 
Natal,  to  the  31st  May,  190!,  when  the 


signed  at  Pretoria. 


Peace  Treaty    ..„ _ „ 

At  first  the  operations  of  the  British 
troops  under  General  Builer  In  Natal 
and  Lord  Methuen  In  Cape  Colony, 
were  unsuccessful,  and  disastrous  re- 
verses were  sustained  at  MAgerston- 
tein,  Stormberg.  and  Colenso.  Lord 
Roberts  was  then  sent  out  as  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, with  Lord  Kitchener  as 
Chief -of -Staff;  and  from  February. 
1900  vrtien  Kimberley  was  relieved,  the 
campaign  was  steamly  pursued  to  a 
victorious  end.  Cronje  surrendered  a 
few  days  later.  Ladysmlth  and  Mafe- 
king  were  relieved,  and  after  that  the 
struggle  was  mainly  of  the  guerrilla 
order.  This  war  gave  a  grievloua 
set-baok  to  the  prestige  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  showing  how  utterly  unprepared 
she  was  for  war.  She  was  frequently 
short  of  ammunition,  using  ship's  guns 
as  siege  artillery,  and  summoning 
troops  from  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Canada.  The  Boera  never 
had  more  than  10,000  men  in  the 
field:  the  British  had  SSO,000  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

BofloU  or  tenu  P*  de  BoflML  Cap- 
ital of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  on  the  San  Francisco 
River.  It  contains  many  fine  buildings, 
and  an  Important  University.  P.  130.- 
000. 

■oha'mla  (Oer.,  Boeh'menK  A  part 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,     surrounded     by     mountain 

In  the  northeastern  rampart  of 

the  largest  of  German  rivers 
lie  Elbe,  which,  however.  Is  iD- 
here  to  Its  tributary  ine  Moldau 
has  connection  with  the  Danube 
le  Black  Sea.  The  interior  of 
la  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
f,...^^,  many  districts  being  highly  fer- 
tile and  having  a  great  reputation  for 
certain  crops.  Thus  Lam  is  noted  for 
the  culture  of  hops,  which  go  far  to 
making  this  country  s  exoellent  brews 
known  and  esteemed  the  world  over. 
The  manufacturing  Industries  are  of 
Importance,  being  valued  at  1850,000  - 
000  in  output  a  year.  Among  them  is 
the  famous  Bohemian  glassware,  re- 
nowned for  its  lightness  yet  strength 
and  artistic  quality.  Most  of  the  glass 
works  are  In  the  mountains  where  the 
raw  material  for  them  Is  at  hand. 
There  are  also  many  textile  works,  dye- 
works,  and  Iron  works.  The  principal 
manufacturing  cnncerns  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  Bohemia 
is  renowned  also  for  its  mineral  waters 
and  for  its  resorts  for  cures  by  means 
of  them,  such  as  Karlsbad.  Marlenbad, 
TeplltE,  Bllin.  Pulna  and  Scidlitz  to 
which  patients  are  sent  by  their  med- 
ical advtsefs  from    all    parts    of    the 
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world.  Bohemia  is  itself  a  most  sal- 
ubrious and  healthy  country.  The 
Slavs  are  the  dominant  race.  As  a 
rule  they  are  called  Checks  or  Gsechs. 
In  the  mountain  districts  the  Qerman 
element  preponderates,  the  Slav  in  the 
lowlands.  Between  them  is  bitter  po- 
litical and  social  animosity.  The  aris- 
tocracy and  peasantry  are  for  the  most 
part  Gsechs.  Jewish  influence  in  the 
land  is  also  considerable. 

Bo'Msk  Serpents  of  the  boa  and 
anaconda  order,  with  other  large  ser- 
pents of  South  America.  It  was  for- 
merly applied  to  large  snakes  in  gen- 
eral, but  now  refers  in  particular  to 
certain  American  varieties,  especially 
the  colubrine  snakes  with  the  belly 
covered  with  scales  and  with  rudi- 
mentary legs  on  each  side  of  the  vent. 

■olleau  Psspream,  Nlooias  (1636- 
1711).  An  Illustrious  French  poet  who 
represents  especially  the  classic  style. 
He  is  noted  for  his  plays  and  also  for 
his  treatise  on  the  ^  Art  of  Poetry  *' 
which  for  a  long  time  was  a  standard 
to  both  France  and  England.  (See 
Horace.) 

•olllfig.  The  act  of  bubbling  up,  the 
state  of  ebullition  caused  by  heat,  used 
of  a  liquid  when  the  bubbles  of  vapor 
rise  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  vessel  containing  it.  Diminished 
pressure,  may  effect  the  same  result, 
as  when  water  boils  under  an  ex- 
hausted receiver.  Under  high  pressure 
carbon  dioxide  liquefies  and  noils  on 
removal  of  the  pressure.  The  boiling 
point  of  any  liquid  is  the  temperature 
at  which  It  Is  converted  into  va- 
por, or  more  exactly  the  temperature, 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Water  bolls  at  212  *  P.,  or  100  * 
G.  It  will  boll  at  a  lower  temperature 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  at  the 
bottom,  because    of    the    diminished 

Siressure  there.  This  fact  is  utilized 
or  the  measurement  of  hifjti  moun- 
tiins.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  wa- 
ter boils  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Blanc  at 
185*.  The  boiling  point  of  alcohol  is 
78.4  •  G.  and  of  ether,  35.6  ^ 

loM  (bwa'zay).  The  capital  of  the 
State  of  Idabo  and  county  seat  of  Ada, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  P. 
17,358. 

■okhara  (bokha'ra).  A  state  of  Gen- 
eral Asia.  lat.  37.41  north,  bordered 
north  and  east  by  Russian  Turkestan, 
west  by  the  Russian  Transcaspian 
provinces;  theoretically  under  Russian 
suzerainty,  but  enjoying  a  practically 
unrestricted  autonomy  under  an  emir. 
Russian  influence  and  encroachments 
if^  continually  reducing  the  preroga- 
uves  of  that  formerly  powerful  Tartar 


kingdom.  The  total  population  prob- 
ably exceeds  two  ana  a  half  millioQS» 
mostly  Usbeoks,  the  ruling  race,  very 
much  mixed  with  the  blood  of  numer- 
ous other  nations  of  Tartaric  or  Mon- 
Solic  origin.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
lohammedan.  The  principal  cities 
are  Bokhara,  the  capital  on  the  Trans- 
caspian Railroad;  population  about 
70,000:  and  Karshi,  population  25,000. 
The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are 
tobacco,  rice,  cotton  and  grains ;  horses 
of  an  Arabian  strain;  ffoats  and  camels 
are  bred  and  exportea  in  larflre  num- 
bers. The  manufactured  products  ex- 
ported are  mainly  fine  sword  blades 
and  silver  and  gold  wares. 

Boleyn  (buriin)  Anne  (1507-36). 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
educated  at  the  French  fSourt.  She 
was  lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Gath- 
erine  of  England  who  was  subse- 
quently divorced  by  Kinff  Henry  VIII. 
to  make  way  for  Anne.  She  was  a  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation  and  for  that 
and  other  reasons  fell  into  disfavor 
with  the  king.  After  a  trial  by  the 
peers,  she  was  beheaded  at  the  Tower. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

•ollvap  (Bo-le'-var),  tlmon  (1783- 
1 830 ) .  Descended  from  apatrician  fam- 
ily of  Venezuela,  he  studied  in  Madrid 
and  Paris,  traveled  in  Europe,  became 
imbued  with  the  theories  of  Rousseau 
and  Impressed  by  the  American  and  the 
French  revolutions;  and  also  by  the 
democratic  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  visited  (1808).  Re- 
turning to  his  native  land  he  served 
under  the  revolutionary  General,  Mir- 
anda, until  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Venezuela,  July  5,  1811.  The 
ensuing  wars  between  Spain  and  her 
former  colonies  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  South  American  continent  saw 
Bolivar  leadinf  an  army,  and  subse- 
quently a  political  leader.  In  1819, 
the  Peruvian  congress  called  him  to 
the  head  of  the  national  troops,  and 
1822  he  assumed  the  presidency  of 
that  republic,  governing  with  the 
strength  of  a  despot,  until  in  1826, 
urged  by  the  leaders  of  his  people,  he 
returned  to  Venezuela,  and  was  given 
all  the  power  he  deemed  necessary  to 
maintain  order  and  unity  among  the 
several  States  which  formed  the  then 
Republic  of  New  Grenada.  The  stu- 
pendous efforts  he  made  to  attain  this 
aim,  and  his  failure  to  do  so,  were  the 
cause  of  his  resignation  and  of  his  pre- 
mature death,  still  an  ardent  patriot, 
but  a  broken-hearted  man. 

Bolivar  has  been  despised  as  a  des- 
pot, and  as  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants 
history  has  known,  but  his  aims  were 
noble   and   great   and  absolutely  un- 
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selfish.  Had  he  been  suocessful,  the 
oouDtries  over  whioh  he  ruled  would 
probably  be  now  an  important  f aotor 
m  the  intellectual,  social,  economical 
and  political  life  or  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Bolivia.  A  republic  named  in  honor 
of  the  great  liberator  and  hero  of  South 
America,  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar.  It  lies 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  with  Peru 
and  Chili  on  the  one  hand,  the  Argen- 
tine and  Paraguay  on  the  other  and 
Brazil  to  the  northeast.  It  is  in  lar^e 
part  a  mountainous  region,  and  the 
whole  composing  the  largest  and  loft- 
iest nlateau  in  the  New  World.  Its  area 
is  567,240  square  miles:  its  population, 
largely  the  much  mixed  people  of  the 
Spanish-American  States,  is  ffiven  as 
1,435,000.  While  mountainous  in  a 
large  decree,  embracing  much  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  it  contains 
one  large  fresh  water  lake,  Titicaca,  in 
the  north,  at  12,140  ft.  elevation;  in  the 
south  are  swamps  and  saline  deserts. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is 
very  great,  though  largely  undeveloped 
for  want  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, yet  a  vast  amount  of  treasure  has 
been  taken  out  of  these  mountains  since 
the  days  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  so 
that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  stories 
told  of  the  wealth  of  the  Incas,  since 
here  at  Titicaca,  and  around  about  it, 
was  one  of  their  capitals  and  strong- 
holds. At  present,  silver  is  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  Bolivian  mining.  One 
mine,  the  Huanchsa,  is  declared  to  be 
the  mostproductive  silver  mine  in  the 
world.  The  once  famous  Potosi  mines 
of  gold  and  platinum,  which  gave  to 
Peru  the  name  of  boundless  affluence 
in  the  precious  metals,  are  to-day  in 
Bolivia.  Tliey  were  discovered  in 
1545  and  have  produced  three  billions 
of  bullion  in  320  years,  far  surpassing 
anything  known  before  or  since.  There 
is  gold  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
copper  and  lead,  tin,  iron,  bismuth,  pe- 
troleum, cobalt  and  borax.  Diamonds 
and  emeralds,  and  opals  have  also  been 
found. 

In  the  higher  regions  the  Bolivian 
climate  is  rather  severe,  but  about 
Titicaca  and  in  the  balsones  or  gorges 
of  the  hills  it  is  fairly  temperate. 
The  pianos  or  plains  are  hot  and 
damp.  The  yungas,  low  valleys,  trop- 
ical, are  the  most  fertile,  producing 
all  the  tropic  fruits  and  staples  in  pro- 
fusion. Chinch ona,  the  quinine  plant, 
oascarilla,  cocoa,  sarsaparilla  and 
caoutchouc  are  amon<r  the  products. 
The  vine  is  cultivated  successfully. 
Among  the  animals,  besides  cattle  and 
sheep,  are  the  llama  and  alpaca,  the 
guanaco  and   vicuna,   the    fur-bearing 


chinchilla,  the  tapir  and  jaguar.  The 
descendants  of  the  Inca  race  residing 
about  Lake  Titicaca,    are    known    as 

aiichuas.  The  chief  town  is  La  Pas, 
e  capital  with  a  population  of  45,000. 
Two  outlets  to  the  Pacific  by  rail,  and 
the  same  number  to  tlie  Atlantic,  are 
projected. 

Bolo'gna  (bo-lon'ga).  An  ancient  city 
of  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
formerly  an  Etruscan  city,  Felsina,  then 
a  Roman  colonia  (Bononla) ;  and  later 
aA  independent  republic.  In  1860  it 
was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
by  popular  vote.  Bologna  possesses  the 
Oldest  known  European  University,  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  425,  but  most 
surely  1088,  having  bad  at  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  Renaissance,  over  10.000 
students  from  many  lands  ixiost  of  them 
came  to  study  law.  The  Bologna  li- 
brary contains  many  valuable  manu* 
scripts  and  books.    P.  (1900)  152,000. 

Bombay.  The  capital  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  liie  same  name,  a  seaport  on 
the  western  coast  of  Northern  India,' 
having  a  large  and  safe  harbor  for  ves- 
sels or  every  tonnage.  P.  about  1.000,- 
000.  Bombay  is  connected  with  the  in- 
terior by  several  railroad  lines.  It  is  a 
great  center  of  commerce  with  the  in- 
terior of  India  and  other  countries  of 
the  Orient.  The  principal  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  yarns  and  cotton  cloth. 
The  educational  facilities  given  to  the 
natives  are  nearly  as  great  as  those  of 
European  towns  and  they  are  availing 
themselves  of  them.  The  European 
quarter  is  situated  in  the  old  Fort  town 
and  the  surrounding  district.  Bombay 
possesses  many  fine  streets  and  mag- 
niflcent  public  buildings,  most  promi- 
nent among  them  being  the  Railroad 
terminal  station  built  at  a  cost  of  115,- 
000.000. 

Bona  FIdea.  A  Latin  legal  expres- 
sion meaning  "  good  faith. •'^  It  enters 
into  many  questions  of  contract,  dam- 
ages, agreement,  unfair  dealing,  and 
trusts.  It  is  the  foundation  of  many 
terse  maxims  in  jurisprudence.  Its 
opposite  is  '*  mala  fides  ^*  or  bad  faith. 

Bonanza.  A  Spanish  word  originally 
meaning  "  a  fair  wind,"  *'  prosperity," 
but  in  the  United  States  implying  the 
discovery  of  rich  ore.  or  a  vein  rich  in 
ore. 

Bonaparte.     See  Napoleon. 

Bondy  Qeorge  Phlllipa.  An  American 
astronomer  (1825-85),  assistant  to  his 
father  William  Granch  Bond,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  director  of 
Harvard  Observatory.  He  is  best  known 
for  his  investigations  on  comets  and  as 
the  discoverer  of  several. 

Bone.  The  solid  material  of  which 
the  skeleton  or  frame  work  of  mam- 
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nuds,  birds  and  most  reptiles  and  fishes 
is  made,  is  oomposed  mainly  (over  50 
per  cent.)  of  calcium  phosphate  and 
carbonate,  calcium  fluoride,  magnesium 
and  sodium  chloride,  in  varying  pro- 
portions. The  rigidity  of  bone  is  given 
by  the  above  substances  to  a  primary, 
cartilaginous  foundation,  of  fibrous  or- 
igin. The  difference  between  these 
two  principal  component  parts  of 
bones  may  well  be  exemplified  by  soak- 
ing a  bone  in  mineral  acid,  whereby  the 
earthy  material  is  precipitated,  the 
flexible,  cartila«renous  ossem  alone  re- 
maining; but,  if  we  expose  the  bone  to 
intense  heat,  the  latter  is  entirely 
burned,  the  earthy  substance  only  re- 
maining, which,  now  lacking  support, 
becomes  brittle.  The  living  bone  of 
mammals  is  covered  by  the  **  perios- 
teum *' ;  the  inside  of  hollow  marrow 
bones  is  coated  by  a  similar  membrane, 
the  **  endosteum.^*  Both  are  fibrous, 
woven  with  very  numerous  minute 
blood  vessels  and  canals  known  as  the 
Harversian  system.  (For  classification 
of  bones,  see  Skeleton).  Bones  were 
foonerly  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  combs,  for  handles  and  many  other 
articles,  but  in  recent  years  cheaper 
substitutes  have  been  found.  In  the 
woodless  pampas  of  Argentina,  bones 
are  used  as  fuel,  giving  such  an  intense 
heat  that  the  *^  gauchos  **  claim  that 
the  bones  of  a  steer  will  cook  his 
flesh. — ^Bone  fertilizers  are  valued  for 
their  large  amount  of  easily  soluble 
phosphates. — Bone-black  is  a  by- 
product of  the  packing  industry,  ob- 
tained by  heating  bone  in  closed  recep- 
tacles; used  mainK  for  the  clarifica- 
tion of  syrups  and  the  refining  of  pe- 
troleum. 

■onheuK  (bon-ur),  Rom  (1828-99). 
A  French  artist  knov^  as  the  most 
famous  of  animal  painters.  Her 
"Horse  Fair"  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City.  She 
never  married  but  lived  mainly  in  this 
country,  often  wearing  man*s  costume 
and  studying  minutely  horses,  cattle 
ud  other  animals. 

BoA'lfac«.  The  name  of  a  saint  (680 
755),  the  apostle  of  Germany;  and  of 
nine  popes,  none  of  whom  became 
prominent. 

Bon  INaroli^.    One  of  the  largest  de- 

JMrtment  shops  in  Paris,  noted  for  its 
ow  prices  and  interesting  on  account 
of  its  successful  application  of  the 
principles  of  co-operation.  The  busi- 
ness is  conducted  oy  a  board  of  mana- 
gers selected  from  its  employees,  who 
wceive  a  share. of  the  profits,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  salary. 

Bonn.   A  city  on  the  Prussian  Rhine, 


with  a  university  second  only  in  re- 
pute to  that  of  Berlin. 

Bonnop,  Robort  (1824-1899).  A 
publisher  and  patron  of  trotting 
horses;  born  in  Londonderry,  Ire., 
came  to  United  States,  and  gained 
in  Hartford  the  reputation  of  being 
the  fastest  typesetter  in  the  State.  He 
established  the  "  New  York  Ledger " 
and  by  new — then  called  sensational- 
advertising  methods,  gave  it  an  extraor- 
dinary vogue.  He  was  the  first  to  pay 
large  sums  to  famous  literature  con- 
tributors, as  for  example  to  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  $30,000  for  "Nor- 
wood"; to  Tennyson.  $5,000  for  a 
short  poem;  to  Dickens,  the  same 
amount  for  a  short  story.  As  much  as 
$25,000  a  week  was  spent  by  him  in 
advertising  his  paper,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  modern  advertising. 
Retiring  from  business  in  1887  at  the 
affe  of  sixty-three  he  devoted  the  rest 
or  his  life  to  his  ambition,  i.  e.,  to  own 
and  drive  personally  the  fastest  trotting 
horses  in  the  world.  He  spent  in  this 
hobby  at  least  $600,000.  He  ovmed 
Dexter,  a  $35,000  horse;  Rarus, 
$36,000;  Maud  S.,  $40,000  and  Sunol, 
$41,000,  but  he  never  raced  them  for 
money  or  bet  on  them.  He  gave 
generously  to  charities  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  often  anony- 
mously, and  he  had  a  real  dislike  for 
personal  publicity. 

Boono,  Daniel  (1735-1820).  Bom  In 
Bucks  Gounly.  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  typical  of 
American  pioneers;  explored  and  al- 
most conquered  all  by  himself,  or  with 
a  small  following,  what  are  now  the 
States  of  the  Central  West.  Kentucky 
and  Missouri.  A  noted  Indian  fighter, 
so  that  he  was  called  **  Long  Knife. •^ 
Few  Americans  have  been  more  deeply 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men as  the  heroes  of  thrilling  border 
tales. 

Boon*  Oity.  In  Iowa,  36  miles  north- 
east of  Des  Moines.  Chief  industry,  pot- 
tery; large  deposits  of  fire  day  in  the 
environs.    P.  10,347. 

Booth,  Edwin  ( 1 833-94 ) .  An  Amer- 
ican tragedian  of  great  eminence,  son 
of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  the  English 
tragedian,  and  brother  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  assassin  of  Lincoln.  He 
ranked  high  as  a  Shakespearean  actor 
and  is  said  to  have  played  **  Hamlet  ** 
oftener  than  any  other  actor. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes  (1839-65). 
An  actor,  assassin  of  Lincoln,  shooting 
the  President  through  the  head  during 
a  performance  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington,  and  shouting  "  Sio  semper 
tyrannls."  His  motive  was  to  revenge 
the  South  after  the  Civil  War.  He  fled, 
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but  was  found  near  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  and  having  refused  to  surrender 
was  shot  in  a  barn.  Four  of  his  ao- 
oomplioes,  Powell,  Atzerodt,  Herold 
and  a  Mrs.  Mary  Surra tt  were  hanged. 
Booth,  Rev.  William  (1829—). 
Known  as  "  General "  Booth ;  while 
quite  young  became  a  Methodist  local 

Ereaoher  and  traveling  evangelist  in  his 
ome  town  of  Nottingham,  Eng.;  1878 
founded  the  Salvation  Army,  which 
under  his  enthusiastic  and  eminently 
practical  direction  has  become  an  or- 

ganizatioa  of  world-wide  influence, 
aving  ramifications  in  almost  every 
civilized  or  semi-civilized  country.  He 
is   as    prolific   a  writer   as   he    is     a 

{Teacher,  has  always  been  enthusias- 
Ically  received  in  the  United  States. 
His  seven  children  are  all  engaged  in 
religious  and  social  work. 

Bor'lo  Acid,  or  Borac'lo  AcM.  A 
weak  mineral  acid  having  the  formula 
(HsBOs),  occurring  in  a  free  but  im- 
pure state  in  the  fissures  of  several 
volcanoes,  in  the  forms  of  translucent 
crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Boric  acid  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  borax  of  commerce,  as 
an  antiseotic  chiefly  for  preservation  of 
food  products,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  and  glasses  of  certain 
kinds.  Combined  with  bases,  it  forms 
salts  called  borates,  of  which  common 
borax  is  the  best  known.  It  is  valuable 
In  medicine  where  a  mild  antiseptic  is 
needed,  as  for  instance  in  treating  the 
eye  and  ear. 

Borax.  A  sodium  salt  of  boracic 
add,  chemically,  sodium  biborate.  Oc- 
curs native  in  many  forms,  either  crys- 
talline or  efflorescent.  Formerly  the 
main  supply  came  from  the  Llpari 
Islands,  Sicily,  but  now  the  Borax 
Lakes  of  Death  Valley,  Gal.,  supply 
the  world:  while  vast  deposits  nave 
been  found  in  Gentral  Oregon. 

Bordeaux  (bor-d6),  (Latin,  Burdi- 
frada).  The  capital  of  old  Oironde,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne  estuary, 
though  about  60  miles  from  the  open 
sea,  the  third  commercial  port  of 
France,  pop.  (1906)  251,917.  Manufac- 
turinflf  interests  numerous  and  varied 
and  including  important  shipbuilding 
yards.  The  city  is  rich  in  architectural 
and  historical  monuments,  including 
churches  dating  from  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  The  origin  of  Bor- 
deaux is  lost  in  antiquity.  In  the  sec- 
ond century,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  trading  points  of  Gaul.  Un- 
til modem  times,  its  history  was  that  of 
Southwestern  France.  Under  the  Con- 
vention, during  the  French  Revolution. 
Bordeaux  sided  with  the  **  Girondins.** 
Napoleon  took  his  revenge  by  closing 


the  sea  to  her  ports.  In  1871  at  the 
then  threatening^  siege  of  Paris  by  the 
Germans,  the  Republican  provisional 
government  moved  to  Bordeaux;  and 
later  the  National  Assembly  convened 
there  and  elected  Thiers  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Third  Republic. 

Bordeaux  Mlxturo.  A  compound  of 
copper  sulphate,  lime  and  water,  mixed 
in  varying  proportions  according  to 
purpose,  accidently  discovered  in  Bor- 
deaux. 1882;  an  effective  remedy  (fun- 
gicide) against  fungus  diseases  of 
plants. 

Bordeaux  Wines.  Made  from  the 
fresh  grapes  xrowing  in  the  environs 
of  Bordeaux,  having  a  peculiar  flavor 
(bouquet) ;  none  are  better  known  and 
more  genersdly  esteemed  than  Bor- 
deaux wines.  In  English,  they  are  usu- 
ally called  **  claret,*^  a  name  unknown 
to  the  French. 

Borola.  The  name  of  a  family  of 
Spanisn  (Valencian)  origin,  subse- 
quently of  Italy,  which  began  to  play 
an  important  rdle  only  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Alfonso  Borgia  as  Pope 
Calixtus  II.  (1455).  The  best  known 
members  of  the  family  are: 

Gesare  Borgia  (1480-1515),  the 
masterful  and  unscrupulous  illegit- 
imate, but  recognized  son  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  who  is  said  to  have 
paved  his  way  to  power  by  the  murder 
of  those  who  stood  in  his  path.  Aided 
by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  he  became 
ruler  of  the  Gampagna  Romana,  the 
Marches  and  Umbria.  Pope  Julius  IL, 
opposed  to  the  Borgias.  expelled  Ge- 
sare from  Rome  and  had  him  put  into 
a  prison  in  Spain  from  which,  however, 
he  escaped.  He  died  in  the  army  of 
Navarre  during  one  of  the  Gastilian 
v^ars 

Lucretia  Borgia,  sister  of  Gesare, 
was  deemed  as  implacable  a  fiend  as 
her  brother.  Many  historians  have 
claimed  and  professed  to  have  proofs 
that  she  has  neen  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  All  admit  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  force  of  char- 
acter 

Borneo.  An  Island  in  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago, under  the  equator;  next  to 
Greenland  and  New  Guinea,  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,  only  slightly 
smaller  than  the  latter.  Its  shores  are 
washed  on  the  north  by  the  Java  Sea. 
north  and  west  by  the  Ghina  Sea,  and 
east  by  the  Gelebes  Sea.  Population 
estimated  at  4,000,000,  the  most  im- 

gortant  and  most  numerous  element 
eing  Malay;  next  coming  various  races 
of  indigenous  savages,  living  in  the  in- 
terior, and  also  Gninese,  Arabs,  and 
Bast  Indians.  The  interior  of  the  isle  and 
is  little  known;  it  is  mountainous,  the 
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highest  peak  being  the  Kinl-Baloo, 
i  1,000  feet  high.  Though  entirely 
within  the  tropical  zone,  the  climate  of 
Borneo  is  agreeable,  cold  and  extremes 
of  heat  are  unknown.  The  island  is  rich 
in  mineral  wealth  and  was  at  one  time 
exporting  large  quantities  of  diamonds. 
The  proaucts  of  the  soil  are  as  varied 
•8  anywhere  in  the  world:  the  staple 
products  are  rice,  and  other  grains, 
cotton,  spices  and  rich  woods.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  island  belong  to  the  Neth- 
erlands; Sarawak,  North  Borneo  and 
Bruni  are  under  British  protectorate ;  a 
small  part  of  the  people  have  suc- 
ceeded in  remaining  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. ^  ^     .    , «     ^ 

Bor'nii.  A  country  of  Central  Soudan, 
Africa,  southwest  of  Lake  Tschad.  It 
is  a  negro  kingdom,  pop.  estimated  at 
5,000,000,  now  partly  under  French 
control,  partly  a  British  protectorate. 

Bo'pon.  A  non-metalllc  element,  be- 
longing to  the  metalloids,  first  Isolated 
by  Gay-Lussac  (1808)  as  a  greenish- 
brown  powder;  never  found  in  nature 
in  a  free  state,  but  always  in  com- 
pounds, mostly  boric  acid  and  borax. 
Like  earfooD  and  silicium,  it  is  known  In 
the  amorphous,  graphitold  and  crys- 
talline states.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
hardest  substances  known,  scratching 
everything  except  diamond. 

Borrow,  Beorge  (1803-81).  For 
many  years  a  traveling  agent  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  In 
the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  made  a 
special  study  of  Gypsy  life,  and  wrote 
about  Romany  tribes  some  of  the  most 
interesting  books  we  possess.  The 
best  known  are  '*  The  Bible  in  Spain,*' 

The  Romany  Rye,**  and  **  Lavengro.** 
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Bothnia  (Bos'nia).  Formerly  a 
paehallk  (antonomous  province)  on  the 
extreme  northwest  of  European  Tur- 
key, inclttdinf  Turkish  Croatia  and 
Heraegpvlna,  bordered  north  by  Aus- 
trian Croatia,  west  by  Dalmatia  and 
Ooatia,  south  by  Albania  and  east  by 
Servia:  area,  19,700  square  miles,  p. 
1,500,000,  one-third  of  which  are  Mus- 
sulmans, a  little  over  another  third 
Greek  orthodox,  the  rest,  belonging  to 
various  religions  and  races,  including 
120,000  Jews.  The  country  Is  moun- 
tainous and,  except  In  a  few  valleys, 
not  very  productive.  The  main  indus- 
tries are  mining  of  lead,  iron  and  coal 
and,  on  a  small  scale,  of  mercury,  gold 
and  silver  In  mines  which  were  Known 
to  the  Romans.  The  only  other  ex- 
ports are  fire-arms,  morocco-leather 
ukd  a  peculiar  kind  of  coarse  woolen 
eioth  worn  only  in  the  Balkans  and 
«2^eni  Hungary.  During  the  Russo- 
^^Bvsh  war  Bosnia  revolted   against 


the  Turks ;  with  the  assent  of  the  Pow- 
ers it  was  occupied  by  Austria,  and 
after  remaining  nominally  a  Turkish 
province,  was  dfeflnitely  annexed  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  1910. 

Bos'porut  (Greek,  ox.  cow,  and 
poros,  passage,  and  so  named  because 
in  mythological  times  it  was  crossed 
swimming  by  the  celestial  cow  lo. 
in  her  attempt  to  escape  the  pursuit 
of  a  gadfly  sent  after  her  by  Juno 
as  a  punishment).  The  Bosporus  sep- 
arates Europe  ft^m  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Black  Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
and  the  Mediterranean.  The  Straits  are 
eighteen  miles  lonff.  of  a  width  varying 
from  1,800  to  6,300  ft.,  the  water  be- 
ing at  some  places  very  deep.  The 
banks  are  celebrated,  not  only  for  their 
natural  beauty,  but  also  for  very  nu- 
merous palaces,  villas  and  cities.  Con- 
stantinople lies  on  the  principal  bay  of 
the  Bosporus,  the  Golden  Horn;  Scu- 
tari Is  the  chief  city  on  the  Asiatic  side. 
Associated  with  the  tale  of  Hero  and 
Leander  and  with  Byron,  both  of  which 
see 

BoaSp  Lewis  (1846 — ).  Born  In 
Providence,  R.  L,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  American-Canadian  border  commis- 
sion In  the  seventies.  He  headed  the 
American  scientists  who  observed  the 
passage  of  Venus  across  the  8un*8  disk. 
In  Chile,  1882;  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  since  1880.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  very  accurate  work 
on  the  cataloguing  of  stars  and  is  now 
Director  of  Dudley  Observatory,  Al- 
bany, New  York. 

>  Boeton.  The  capital  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  fifth  city  in  the  United 
States,  having  in  1910  a  population 
of  670.585.  Old  Boston  was  orig- 
inally situated  at  the  west  end  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Charles  River,  on  a  peninsula  attached 
to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strip  called 
Boston  Neck.  The  city  has  now  spread 
inland  to  Charleston,  East  Boston  and 
the  towns  of  Chelsea,  Brookline,  Rox- 
bury,  etc.  Boston  grew  up  from  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany, chartered  by  King  Charles  I.;  its 
first  inhabitants  being  mostly  Puritans. 
The  beauty  of  the  site,  its  favorable  lo- 
cation as  a  trading  point,  its  good  har- 
bor and  the  energy  of  the  settlers  made 
Boston  grow  fast,  until,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  its  pop- 
ulation reached  9.000.  A  continuation 
of  this  rapid  progress  was  for  a  time 
checked  by  religious  strife,  but  while 
for  a  time  material  conditions  remained 
stagnant,  Boston  became  and  is  to-day 
a  great  educational  center,  probably  the 
most  intellectual  city  in  North  America. 
It   is   at   Boston   that  the   Revolution 
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started  (1773)  with  the  people  throw- 
iDff  the  taxed  tea  into  the  bay,  an  inci- 
dent known  to  history  as  the  Boston 
Tea  Party;  and  near  Boston  at  Lexing- 
ton, April  19,  1775,  flowed  the  first 
blood  for  the  cause  of  independence. 
Boston  is  the  second  seaport  of  the 
United  States,  a  great  railroad  center, 
and  noted  for  immense  manufactures. 
Bos'well,  James  (1740-1795.  A 
Scottish  lawyer  who  made  himself  fa- 
mous by  writing  the  **  Life  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson.**  for  which  purpose  he 
came  to  London  from  Scotland,  and  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  to  studying 
Johnson's  character,  spending  some 
years  in  close  intimacy  with  the  great 
lexicographer  and  his  circle,  with  the 
result  that  he  produced  what  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  biography  in  any  lan- 
Suage.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  of 
le  intimacies  that  give  charm  and  In- 
terest to  biography. 

Botany  (Greek).  A  branch  of  bio- 
graphical science  having  for  its  ob- 
fect  the  knowledge  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was  for- 
merly called  phytology  (ftom  **  phy- 
ton  ""^  plant)  and  it  is  understood  to  in- 
clude not  only  these  organized  bodies 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  by 
roots,  but  to  include  also  algae,  fungi 
and  micro-organisms.  Modern  botan- 
ical science  is  usually  divided  into  four 
great  branches :  ( 1 )  Morphology  com- 
prises what  is  known  as  the  metamor- 
phosis of  plants,  firom  the  embryo  in 
the  maturing  seed  to  the  perfect  speci- 
men ;  it  investigates  this  not  only  in  its 
exterior,  but  also  in  its  interior,  ana- 
tomical phenomena.  It  is  the  study 
of  structural  forms,  includinff  anatomy, 
histology  (concerned  with  the  minute 
structure)  and  embryology  so  far  as  it 
consists  in  structural  investigation  at 
different  stages  of  development.  Mor- 
phological botany  considers  plants  at 
rest  or  dead;  it  corresponds  to  what  in 
physics  is  known  as  "Statics."  (2) 
Physiology,  on  the  other  hand  cor- 
responds to  the  dynamics  of  organic 
life ;  it  studies  the  functions  of  organic 
life,  and  seeks  to  discover,  at  various 
levels  of  investigation,  the  physical 
and  chemical  changes  associated  with 
its  activity.  (3).  Systematic  botany, 
treats  of  the  classification  of  the  veg-^ 
etable  life.  It  leaves  to  specialism  the 
classification  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  and  concerns  itself 
mostly  with  so-called  higher  nlants. 
The  present  methods  of  classification 
have  been  built  on  centuries  of  re- 
search which  have  culminated  in  the 
systems  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu;  the 
former  based  on  a  grouping  of  the  dif- 
ferent characteristics    of   the    flower; 


the  latter  adapting  largely  the  Lianean 
method,  but  dividing  the  higher  plants 
into  three  great  classes,  those  without 
seed-leaves  (a-cotyledons),  those  with 
one  (mono-cotyledons)  and  those  with 
two  seed-leaves  (di-cotyle-dons)» 
which  are  subdivided'  into  classes, 
tribes,  families,  species  and  varieties 
(4).  Ecology,  (including  geographical 
botany)  is  concerned  with  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants,  with 
their  relations  to  their  environments 
and  with  each  other.  (5).  Econom- 
ical botany,  a  term  which  explains  it- 
self, is  concerned  with  what  may 
broadly  be  termed  scientific  agricul- 
ture, with  the  usefulness  of  plants,  the 
methods  of  improvement  of  varieties 
and  of  controlling  diseases  and  pests. 

Botany  Bay.  A  famous  inlet,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Sydney,  Australia,  dis- 
covered by  Gapt.  Cook,  1770.  It  was 
formerly  a  British  penal  colony. 

Bo^ha,  Louis  (1864 — ) .  A  Boer  gen- 
eral, who  began  life  as  a  farmer  in  the 
Transvaal  veldt  (plain),  took  part  in 
the  great  campaign  of  the  Boers 
against  the  Kaffirs,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Volksraad.  He  enlisted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Boer  War  against  Eng- 
land, holding  first  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, rising  rapidly  to  high  rank  and 
succeeded  General  Joubert.  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  as  generalissimo  of 
the  Boer  forces  against  the  British. 
He  showed  great  ability  especially  in 
the  victories  of  Spion  Kop  and  Golenso. 
After  the  war,  he  retired  to  what  was 
left  of  his  farm,  but  on  granting  of 
parliamentary  government  to  his  for- 
merly independent  country,  he  became 
its  first  prime  minister,  1910,  and  prac- 
tically president  of  the  new  South  Afri- 
can Confederation. 

Bottloaiilt  Sandpo  (1447-1510).  A 
FlorenUne  painter,  called  one  of  the 
most  original  and  charming  of  that 
school.  His  saints  and  angels  have  a 
tender  and  wistful  melancholy.  He 
used  colors  with  exquisite  effect  and 
touched  hair  and  foliage  with  gold  to 
enrich  the  lights. 

Boupbakl,  Oharlat  Denis  Sautep 
(1816-1897).  A  French  soldier  who 
won  distinction  at  Alma,  Inkermann, 
and  at  Sebastopol;  but,  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  Germans  and  driven  across  the 
Swiss  frontier  where  he  surrendered 
his  army  to  the  neutral  forces. 

Bourses  (boorzh).  A  city  of  the 
Department  of  the  (Jher,  France,  and 
once  capital  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Berry,  now  an  archbishropic.  Bourges's 
origin  is  very  ancient ;  being  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  The  splendid  cathedral  of 
Saint  Etienne  is  the  noblest  structure 
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in  the  city,  and  was  begun  in  the  thir- 
teenth oentury.  It  is  a  city  often  named 
in  history,  havinff  been  the  object  of 
many  sieges,  and  the  seat  of  seven 
Ghureh  Councils,  among  which  that  of 
1438,  at  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Galilean  Church  was  es- 
tablished.   P.  20,193. 

Bours*.    See  Exchange. 

Bo'vUlM.  A  family  of  even-toed,  hol- 
low-homed, ruminating,  hoofed  ani- 
mals. 

Bow.  The  general  name  for  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  structure  of  a  vessel. 

Bowdoin,  (bo'dn),  Jwm—  (1752- 
1811).  Son  of  the  Colonial  and  Amer- 
ican statesman  of  same  name.  He  was 
bom  in  Boston ;  after  ffraduating  at  Har- 
vard, went  to  Oxford,  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope, returned  home  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  engaged  in  politics  in 
his  native  State  beiore  the  end  of  the 
war.  occupying  several  public  positions 
until  his  appointment  as  Minister  to 
Prance  and  Spain.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  patrons  of  what  is  now  Bowdoin 
Golleffe,  Maine,  to  which  he  bequeathed 
his  library  collected  abroad. 

Bowlo-iinlf*.  A  lonff,  dagger-like 
knife  named  after  American  (rontiers- 
man,  James  Bowie,  who  fell  in  the  Al- 
amo massacre.  In  a  battle  with  the 
Mexicans,  his  sword  breaking,  ha  had 
the  remaining  part  ground  to  a  point: 
and  the  successful  use  he  made  of  it 
on  the  bodies  of  his  enemies,  the  Mex- 
icans, led  to  the  adoption  of  a  knife 
similarly  made  by  the  Texans. 

Boxing.  A  dual  contest  with  the 
fists,  requiring  much  strength,  skill 
and  endurance.  It  is  considered  a 
manly  sport  by  Its  adepts  and  their 
friends.     See  Pugilism. 

Boyoott.  The  practice  of  combin- 
ing or  conspiring  to  hold  no  relations 
either  social  or  commercial  with  a  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  in  order  to 
punish  him  or  them  for  differences  be- 
tween them  and  the  boyeotters.  It  to 
a  kind  of  excommunication.  It  was 
first  formulated  by  Pamell  in  Ireland 
on  Sept.  19,  1880,  and  derives  its  name 
trwa  its  first  victim,  Gapt.  Boycott,  a 
Mayo  landlord,  who  had  encountered 
the  enmity  of  the  Irish  Land  League. 

Boy  BoouU.  An  organization  of  boys 
m  England,  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  inoul- 
eating  a  love  of  outdoor  life,  manly 
habits  and  patriotic  spirit.  The  Bng- 
ush  organisation  originated  during  the 
Boer  War.  It  Is  very  strong  there,  and 
has  spread  to  all  the  British  colonies. 
Oen.  Baden-Powcll  is  Chief  Scout  and 
to  said  to  have  fathered  the  idea.  In 
wa  country  Dan  Beard,  the  artist,  and 
■nest   Tfaompson-Seton    the    author. 


have  been  prime  movers  in  it.  GoL 
Roosevelt,  Admiral  Dewey,  Buffalo  Bill 
and  other  men  of  prominence  have  also 
given  the  movement  warm  support. 
There  are  two  bodies  of  Scouts— the 
American  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  The  latter,  of 
which  Ernest  Thompson-Seton  is  Chief 
Scout,  has  an  enrollment  of  over  150,- 
000  members.  This  movement  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  means  for  discov- 
ering the  more  perfect  types  of  boy- 
hooa. 

Braoelai.  A  kind  of  personal  orna- 
ment used  since  the  most  ancient 
times.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  In 
the  scriptures,  and,  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  probably  in  ancient  Asia  and  was 
worn  by  men  as  well  as  by  women. 
Modem  Jeweler*s  art  has  given  to 
bracelets  great  beauty  of  form  and 
setting  with  gems.  Tiiey  now  oonsti^- 
tute  a  favorite  ornament  for  a  woman's 
wrist 

Braohioppda  (brak-e-op'o-dah).  A 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom  having 
certain  affinities  with  worms  and  other 
Polyzoa  and  to  some  extent  with  mol- 
lusks.  The  presence  of  two  shells 
gives  them  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  the  Lamellian  branches  (bivalves) ; 
but  the  organishi  of  the  animal  within 
is  quite  different. 

Braehyura  (brak-i-u'-ra).  A  subor- 
der of  decapod  crustaceans  or  crabs,  in 
contrast  to  long-tailed  forms  like  the 
lobsters,  where  the  abdomen  is  not 
tucked  in  on  the  undersurface  in  crab 
fashion. 

Braddook.  A  borough  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  10  miles  southeast 
of  Pittsburg;  with  extensive  railway 
connections.    It  contains  the  great  Ed- 

frar  Thompson  Steel  Works  and  other 
arge  industrial  concerns.     P.  19.357. 

Bradford.  Seat  of  McKean  County, 
in  the  center  of  tne  oil  and  gas  belt  of 
Pennsylvania.    P.  14,544. 

Bradlsy.Josaph  P.  (1813-1892).  An 
American  Jurist,  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  the  United  States,  by 
Grant,  1870.  He  was  the  odd  member 
of  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877 
which  decided  the  controversies  oon- 
oeming  the  counting  of  the  presidential 
vote  df  the  year  before,  and  as  such 
cast  his  ballot  with  his  party,  the  Re- 
publicans, thus  electing  to  the  presi- 
dency, not  Tiiden  who  had  the  popular 
vote,  but  Hayes  who  had  the  majority 
in  the  electoral  college. 

Braga,  Thtophilo  (1843 — ).  Pres* 
ident  of  the  new  Portuguese  RepubUo. 
He  was  bom  in  the  Azores,  where  his 
father  was  a  teacher.  He  began  life  as 
a  printer  and  had  a  hard  struggle  to  se- 
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cure  an  education,  for  many  a  day  ac- 
tually going  without  bread.  In  1867, 
he  graduated  in  law,  and  during  middle 
life,  besides  practicing  his  profession, 
wrote  much,  on  sociological  topics.  He 
has  written  more  than  150  books.  By 
his  writings  he  produced  the  ferment 
from  whicn  has  developed  the  newborn 
Portuguese  Republic.  He  is  not  only 
an  able  writer,  but  is  known  as  a  man 
of  high  personal  character. 

Brao9,  Edward  8tuyv«Muit  (1827 — ). 
Bom  in  Unadllla,  N.  Y.,  served  in  the 
Union  Army,  rose  to  the  grade  of  Brig- 
adier-General, and  was  member  of  the 
National  Constitutional  Assembly, 
Philadelphia,  1866.  He  made  the  Cleve- 
land nomination  speech  (1884)  known 
for  its  famous  utterance:  "We  love 
him  because  of  the  enemies  he  has 
made."  Member  of  Congress,  (1877- 
87,  and  1885-87:  Gonsul-General  at 
Havana,  1902,  then  at  Hongkong,  China, 
1902-06. 

Br9h%9  Tyoho  (UHeo  br&'e)  (1546- 
1601).  Bom  In  Sweden,  near  Lund. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
astronomical  science  can  boast.    As  a 

2oung  man,  he  detected  grave  errors  in 
le  so-called  Prussian  table,  discovered 
several  stars,  compiled  the  first  larve 
catalogue  of  stars,  made  the  first  table 
of  refractions,  and  discovered  the  an- 
nual equation  of  the  moon.  He  also 
made  Interesting  eometary  Investiga- 
tions. 
Brah'UML  or  Brahmlnlam.    The  reli- 

3 ion  and  philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  It 
esignates  the  universal  spirit  as  the 
ground  and  cause  of  all  existence. 
Brahma,  however,  is  not 'conceived  as 
an  Individual  personal  deity  to  be 
worshipped,  but  only  as  an  object  of 
contemplation.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
**  That  which  is  insensible,  unseizable, 
without  origin,  without  either  color 
or  form,  undecaying.*'  He  is  the 
cause  of  created  beings.  The  human 
soul  is  a  part  of  this  universal  spirit 
and  a  human  being  can  only  be  fk*eed 
from  further  transmutations  of  his  soul 
and  be  united  with  Brahma,  by  getting 
a  correct  conception  of  Him  and  of  the 
Soul.  The  general  conception  of  Brah- 
manlsm  is  not  unlike  that  of  Buddh- 
ism.   See  Buddha. 

Brain.  That  part  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  which,  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals and  man  is  contained  within  the 
cranium  and  skull;  and,  in  inverte- 
brates, in  the  ganglia  near  the  head  end 
of  the  body.  From  the  brain,  the 
spinal  cord  or  marrow  and  most  of  the 
nerves  which  penetrate  the  body  have 
their  sources  and  thence  they  are  gov- 
erned. It  is  a  complex,  very  delicate 
organ  and,  though  well  fortified  within 


its  osseous  envelope,  liable  to  sustain 
violence  and  injury  by  accidental 
causes  or  by  overwork  and  excesses. 
Concussion  of  the  brain  is  a  condition 
resulting  from  a  severe  blow,  causing 
unconsciousness  without  apparent  le- 
sion of  its  substance.  Brain  diseases 
cause  either  insanity,  partial  or  total 
paralysis,  and  numerous  nervous  dis- 
eases. 

Brainstorm.  A  foolish  term  first 
used  by  a  physician  of  New  Jersey  in 
a  sensational  and  morbid  trial.  It  was 
supposed  to  mean  a  sudden  burst  of 
emotional  insanity. 

Bran'denburg.  A  central  province  of 
Prussia,  originally  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  monarchy.  Almost  the  whole 
province  is  a  plain  so  low  that  at  Pots- 
dam the  Havel  River  is  only  about  15 
ft.  above  sea-level.  The  modem  prov- 
ince Includes  Berlin,  which,  however* 
is  under  separate  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
districts  of  Frankfort  and  Potsdam. 

Bran'dy.  A  term  properly  restricted 
to  the  li(mld  obtained  by  distilling  the 
fermented  Juice  of  the  grape,  but  ex- 
tended to  other  firults,  (peach,  apple 
brandy,  etc.).  The  most  famous 
brandy  Is  distilled  In  the  French  Char- 
ente  In  the  country  around  Cognac,  a 
name  applied  to  that  particular  brand. 

BrendtfOoeepli  (1742-1807).  AMo- 
hawk  Indian,  who  fought  on  tne  side  of 
the  British  In  the  Indian  and  Revolution- 
ary wars.  In  later  years  he  became  an 
earnest  Christian,  using  his  Immense 
influence  to  bring  about  a  general  In- 
dian peace.  He  translated  the  sospel 
of  St.  Mark  and  the  Prayer  Book  into 
Indian.  A  monument  to  Brant  has 
been  dedicated  at  Brentford,  Canada. 

Brest.  An  alloy  or  mixture  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  not  chemically  combined, 
of  a  more  or  less  yellow  color,  differing 
from  bronze  in  that  the  latter  is  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  precious  metals.  Trans- 
lations of  the  Scripture  and  other  an- 
cient v^itings  f^quently  make  allu- 
sions to  brass,  but  as  zinc  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  as  a  separate 
metal,  these  allusions  refer  to  natural 
brass.  The  value  of  brass  in  metal- 
lurgy is  that  it  is  more  precious  than 
any  of  the  common  metals  except  iron, 
steel  and  copper;  is  also  less  subject 
to  oxidization,  melts  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  either,  and  is  therefore 
more  easily  cast  into  various  forms  or 
moulds. 

Brazil.  The  largest  State  in  South 
America  and  the  second  largest  on  the 
American  continent:  area  3.219,134 
square  miles;  slightly  larger  than  the 
United  States  without  Alaska;  p.  19.- 
910,646.     It  borders  on  every  South 
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America  country  except  Chile :  extends 
flrom  4"*  N.  lat.  to  dd*"  S.  and  from  35* 
lo  73*  long.  W.  giving  it  a  length  of 
2,660  miles  and  a  breadth  of  2»705 
miles.  Most  of  Brazil  lies  under  the 
tropics  and  what  is  probably  its  most 
fertile  and  richest  portion  is  unex- 
plored and  inhabited  oy  native  Indians 
or  the  descendants  of  escaped  slaves. 
The  most  densely,  settled  parts  are 
however,  an  indication  of  the  immense 
possibilities  of  the  whole  country. 
Discovered  (1500)  by  Pinzon,  turned 
over  to  Portugal  by  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
Brazil  became  an  hidependent  empire 
tt  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
tnd  a  Republic  Nov.  15,  1889,  with  a 
political  organization  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  comprising  twenty 
states  and  a  number  of  federal  terri- 
tories. The  principal  cities  of  Brazil 
•re  its  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which 
lavs  claim  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
dty  in  the  world.  P.  1,200,000;  Bahia 
200,000:  San  Paolo,  and  Santos.  The 
priMlpal  exports  are  coffee  and  trop- 
leal  products  of  the  field  and  forest. 
See  Bahia. 

Braiil-fiift.  The  seed  of  the  ma- 
jestic and  beautiful  tree,  native  of  the 
bsnks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  occasionally 
teelimatized  in  the  United  States. 

■rtill  Wood.  A  red  or  brown  dye- 
wood,  a  ooDfliderable  article  of  export 
fh>m  Brazil,  used  in  manufacturing  red 
ink  and  oaUoo  printings. 

■read.    The  earliest  and  most  prlni- 
lUve  way  of  making  bread  was  to  soak 
the  grain  in  water,  subject  it  to  pres- 
sure, and  then  dry  it  by  natural  or  ar- 
tificial heat,  a  method  still  in  use  in 
the  making   of  old-fashioned  whole- 
some oatmeal  cakes  in  Scotland.    The 
manufacture  of   bread    has    improved 
from  such  crude  methods  to  one  em- 
ploying mechanical  process,  eliminating 
entvely  the  use  of  the  hands.     The 
material  used  in  bread-making  varies 
peatly  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 
Every  known  grain  is  used  as  well  as 
substitutes  such  as  the  dried  root  of 
the  cassava,  and  the  marrow  of  some 
trees,  as  sago.  etc.     In  Europe  rye  is 
preferred  to  wheat,  in  Germany  potato- 
oread  (pumpernickel)    is   very   much 
relished,  while  in  Central  and  Southern 
Europe   and    the   whole    of    civilized 
American    wheat    bread    is  prepared. 
ASrated  bread,  prepared  by  a  process 
invented  by   Dr.   Danglish   in   London, 
was  tt  one    time   popular.     Carbonic 
acid  was  introduced  into  the  dough  by 
pressure,  thus  eliminating  the  vsraste 
ttj  the  formation  of  by-produots  in- 
eioent  to  yeast  fermentation.     Gluten 
oread  is  prepared  in  such  a  way  that 
It  eoDtains  neither  starch    nor    sugar. 


and  so  is  a  suitable  food  for  diabetics. 
— brown,  Graham,  whole  virheat,  rye 
half-rye  and  many  other  kinds  have 
their  advocates  as  the  most  nutritious 
and  most  healthful  kind. 

Bream.  A  most  popular  name  given 
to  three  very  diCTerent  kinds  of  fish  but 
especially  to  the  fresh  water  bream,  a 
common  little  white  fish  related  to  the 
carp.  Quite  distinct  from  these  is  a 
larger  family  of  seabreams. 

•reaata.  In  female  mammals,  the 
part  of  the  body  covering  the  glan- 
dular organs  secreting  milk  for  the 
nourishment  of  jthe  young,  the  word 
behig  also  applied  to  the  glands  them- 
selves. In  human  beings  the  breasts 
are  two  in  number,  situate  on  the  front 
of  the  chest  or  bosom;  in  animals  they 
are  usually  more  numerous  and  located 
in  the  nether  part  of  the  body.  In 
man  breasts  exist  in  a  rudimentary  way. 
and  occasionally  an  actual  secretion  of 
a  fluid  resembling  milk  takes  place. 
Their  rudimentary  presence  ht  males  is 
one  of  the  evidences  of  the  equivalence 
of  the  sexual  characters.  See  Herma- 
phroditism; Sex. 

BrcaeWwheal,    See  Water-wheel. 

Broath.    See  Respiration. 

Brook'InrHHic^  John  OaMII  (18S1- 
75).  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  with  James  Buchanan  (1859- 
1861).  The  popular  name  for  the  pair 
was  *  Buck  and  Brack."  Defeated  by 
Lincoln  for  the  presidency*  he  was 
elected  Senator  from  Kentucky,  but 
entered  the  Confederate  Army,  and  be- 
came JefTerson  Davis*s  Secretary  of 
War. 

Breech-loader.  A  gun,  or  cannon, 
in  which  the  portion  behind  the  bore  is 
removed,  for  loadhig.  greatly  increas- 
ing the  rapidity  of  fire  and  cleansing 
facilities,  length  of  range  and  accuracy. 
The  German  needle-gun  proved  effica- 
cious in  the  Prusso-Austrian  War. 
The  British  have  the  Lee-Medford 
magazine-rifle  and  the  Americans  the 
Krag-JOrgensen.  The  Germans  have 
abandoned  the  old  needle-gun  for  the 
Mauser.  Almost  every  army  is 
equipped  with  a  weapon  constructed 
by  one  of  its  own  military  mechanics. 

Breeding.  In  one  of  its  senses,  breed- 
ing implies  the  art  of  improving  animals 
selection  intended  to  reproduce  certain 
special  qualities  in  their  progeny.  It 
is  an  art  that  has  of  late  years  been 
practiced  with  highly  successful  re- 
sults, in  the  breeding  of  horses,  sheep, 
cattle,  fowls,  cage-birds,  fish,  dofts, 
rabbits,  bees,  etc.,  some  of  the  results 
reached  being  very  remarkable,  almost 
amounting  to  the  production  of  new 
species.  Success  in  achieving  a  so- 
considered  ideal  has  been,  however,  it 
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must  be  admitted,  attained  almost 
blindly,  or  only  by  the  instinctive  rec- 
ognition by  the  selector,  of  those  char- 
acters which  he  has  in  mind  to  perpet- 
uate and  that  are  really  inherent  in  the 
individuals  from  which  he  makes  his 
choice.  The  principle  of  selection  in- 
volves also  that  of  ruUiless  elimination, 
the  methods  pursued  by  breeders  have 
certainly  been  at  the  expense  of  enor- 
mous waste  of  energy  and  treasure,  if 
there  is  any  basis  lor  Mendel's  Law. 
which  sheds  a  totally  different  lieht 
upon  the  whole  subject.    See  Mendel. 

Bremen  (bra'men).  A  German  free 
city  and  port  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser.  with  ancient  cathedral,  churches 
and  hail.  By  its  docks  at  Bremerhaven 
it  is  the  first  market  of  the  world  for 
rice  and  tobacco;  the  first  of  the  con- 
tinent for  cotton  and  indigo,  being  a 
railroad  center.  Its  tonnage  has  in- 
creased ftrom  79.000  (1852),  to  693,- 
870  <1905),  largely  with  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  a  center  for  emigra- 
tion. Manufactures  wool,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, paper,  beer.  Excellent  admin- 
istration, education,  sanitation,  chari- 
ties. P.  (1870)  81,000;  (1905)  214,- 
861. 

Bremep  (bra'mer),  Pre4«plk«  (1801- 
1865).  A  Swedish  novelist  and  traveller, 
a  favorite  in  England  and  America. 
She  Is  known  by  ner  '*  Homes  in  the 
New  World  ";  "  Father  and  Daughter." 

Bren'nep,  Victor  David  (1871—). 
A  New  York  artist  or  foreign  busts. 
He  made  the  die  for  the  head  of  Lin- 
coln on  the  American  cent. 

Brenner.  A  pass  over  the  Alps  be- 
tween the  Tyrol  and  Verona,  lowest 
and  easiest  of  all  (4,495  ft.} ;  the  chief 
road  of  Roman  legions,  barbarians  and 
of  history.  A  railway  was  completed 
in  1867. 

Brescia  (bresha).  An  Italian  city, 
east  of  Milan,  with  fine  water  supply 
from  the  Alps,  rectangular  streets 
from  Roman  times,  ancient  building 
and  art.  It  manufactures  wool,  silk, 
lace,  pottery,  soap.    P.  70.614. 

Breelau  (bres'low).  The  capital  of 
Silesia  on  the  Oder,  with  fine  old 
churches  and  stained  glass,  having  an 
important  university  and  great  libra- 
ries. Frederick  the  Great  wrested  it 
from  Austria  in  1741.  Near  great  coal 
and  iron  fields,  it  is  a  railway  and  com- 
mercial center.  It  manufactures  ma- 
chinery, tools,  textiles.  Jewelry.  P. 
470,904. 

Breet.  A  seaport,  fishing  and  manu- 
facturing city  of  Brittany,  France,  on 
steep  hills,  with  citadel,  fortifications 
and  Navy  Yard ;  magnificent  stone  har- 
bor and  quays.  It  is  connected  by  elec- 


tric-cable with  America  and  Africa.   P. 
84,284. 

Brewer,  Devid  Joeleh  (1837-1910). 
American  Jurist;  son  of  a  missionary, 
nephew  of  Gyrus  W.  Field,  Judge  in 
Kansas,  and  Justice  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  1889-1910).  He  was 
mera'ber  of  the  Venezuela  Boundary 
Commission,  1896. 

Brewing.  The  fermentation  of  grain. 
Barley  is  soaked  in  cold  water  for  four 
days,  spread  out  to  germinate  slowly 
for  10-12  days,  kiln-dried  at  100  •- 
170"  F.,  crushed  by  steel  rollers, 
mixed  in  mash  tubs  with  hot  water. 
The  liquid  or  wort  is  drawn  off,  boiled 
for  two  hours  with  hops,  cooled  arti- 
ficially, and  allowed  to  ferment  into 
beer  for  a  week.  The  starch-sugar  be- 
comes alcohol,  and  the  hops  avoid  the 
sickly  sweetish  taste.  The  Egyptians 
used  beer ;  hops  were  first  employed  by 
Slavonians.  Burton  Ale  has  8.25  alco- 
hol. New  York  lager  3.85.  Belgium 
consumes  63  gals,  per  person:  the 
United  States  16.07;  the  United  States 
produces  1,258,587,713  gals,  annually. 

Breweter,  8lr  Devld  (1781-1868). 
A  Scotch  physicist.  He  invented  the 
kaleidoscope  and  stereoscope,  discov- 
ered the  law  of  polarization  of  biaxial 
crystals,  of  optical  mineralogy  and  of 
double  refraction  by  compression,  and 
applied  the  dioptric  system  to  light- 
houses. He  edited  the  "  Edinburgh 
Magazine  **  and  the  Encydopsedia  Brit- 
annica. 

Brewster  Wllllsm  (1566-1644). 
Secretary  of  Walsingham  and  attach^ 
in  Holland  to  the  English  legation.  He 
was  a  leader  of  the  Puritans,  and  be- 
came their  ruling  elder  in  Leyden 
(1619):  obtained  the  patent  for  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  and  sailed  on  the 
"Mayfiower"  (1620). 

Briand  (bre'and),  Arlstlde  (ar-is-ted) 
(1862 — ).  A  French  statesman.  He  in- 
troduced the  bill  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  1905.  and  was 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Worship,  (1906)  attaining  to  the  office 
of  Premier  of  France,  1909. 

Brick.  Sun-dried  brick  were  used  in 
stoneless  Babylonia  at  an  early  era, 
in  Babylon  (q.  v.) .  They  were  faced  by 
beautiful  glazed  and  colored  tiles,  an 
art  which  developed  Persian  and  Sar- 
acenic decoration.  The  Roman  burni 
brick,  thin  and  very  large,  laid  in  ce- 
ment, produced  eternal  arches  and  ma- 
sonry, and  the  material  was  greatly 
used  in  the  architecture  of  Lombardy 
and  Low  Germany.  For  modern 
brick  the  clay  is  mixed  and  molded 
by  machinery.  Fire,  paving,  architectu- 
ral, colored  and  glazed   brick    require 
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especial  olaj.      The  United  States  pro- 
duces 25.000,000,000  bricks  a  year. 

BrUltt'well.  A  house  of  correction 
formed  out  of  the  old  palace  of  St. 
Bride,  Blackfriars  (London),  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  It  was  demolished  in  1864. 
The  name  is  still  frequently  applied  to 
buildings  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 
BridO*.  A  structure  to  carry  a  road 
across  a  stream.  The  earliest  were 
made  with  poles  or  timbers  and  sup- 
ported on  piles;  but  the  Chinese,  after 
using  the  light  tough  bamboo,  built 
stone  bridges  (2000  B.  C).  Babylon 
spanned  the  Euphrates  with  timbers 
on  masonry  piers.  The  Greeks  did  not 
master  the  arch,  but  the  Romans,  who 
were  bom  engineers,  spanned  the  Tiber 
with  bridges,  two  of  which  still  stand, 
and  they  filled  the  world  with  magnifl- 
eent  bridges,  viaducts  and  aqueducts, 
impelled  by  the  necessity  of  military 
roads  and  sanitation.  The  existing 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Al- 
cantara is  600  ft  long,  26  ft.  wide  and 
45  ft.  hiffh,  with  six  granite  arches. 
The  twelfth  century,  A.  D.  revived  the 
art.  The  Rhone  was  spanned  by  a 
3,000  ft.  bridge  as  a  religious  duty. 
Tbe  Danube  was  bridged  at  Ratisbon, 
the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  and  London 
Bridfe  was  built.  The  Ponte  Vecchio 
of  Florence,  the  Rialto  and  Bridge  of 
Sighs  at  Venice  are  beautiful  early 
work.  A  bridge  at  Trezzo,  over  the 
Adda,  Italy,  built  in  1380,  had  a  single 
arch  of  251  ft.;  the  Luxembourg 
hridffe,  1901.  an  arch  of  277.65  ft; 
heignt  101.68.  A  cast-iron  bridge  over 
the  Severn,  Eng.,  was  built  in  1776, 
another  in  Silesia  1794,  the  Southwark 
Bridge,  London,  1819,  with  span  of  240 
ft.;  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  1873,  center  span  520  ft. 
The  South  American  Indians  sup- 
ported bridges  on  cables  of  twisted 
Tines  while  the  Chinese  used  rattan.  A 
suspended  bridge  was  built  by  Finley 
on  chain  cables  in  1801,  and  he 
spanned  the  Schuylkill  in  1816  with  one 
on  wire  cable's.  These  were  followed  in 
England  and  Switzerland.  Roebling  built 
the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  in  1855; 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  1883:  center 
5Pan  1  595  ft.  (cost  $9,000,000).  Gir- 
der bridges  were  introduced  by  the 
tubular  cast-iron  bridge  of  Menai 
Strait,  1847,  spans  460  ft.;  the  tubular 
hridffe  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal. 
io54.  Truss  bridges  of  wood  and 
*teel,  on  rectangrular  upright  Arames 
with  counter-thrusts,  were  an  Ameri- 
(ui  invention  of  Burr  and  Palmer,  who 
panned  the  Schuylkill  in  1806,  laving 
wj^wty  for  railroading.  The  Saltash 
S^ce,  England,  has  two  of  its  19 
^'vses  455  ft.  long  each.    The  Can- 


tilever poises  vast  steel  trusses  pro- 
jecting on  each  side  of  piers,  and  con- 
nects them  by  a  truss  span.  The 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge.  1889,  has  five 
river  spans  of  548  ft.  Perpendicular 
drawbridges,  worked  by  chains  and 
windlasses  were  used  in  medieval 
castles.  Modem  drawbridges  are 
sometimes  lifted  perpendicularly  by 
hydraulic  force  with  bascule  spans  as 
in  the  Tower  Bridge,  London,  and 
those  of  the  Chicago  River,  where  it  is 
desired  to  save  space ;  but  they  require 
more  force,  and  it  is  more  usual  to 
work  them  horizo  tally  upon  a  central 

givot  and  a  chain  of  rollers.  Pontoon 
ridges,  for  military  purposes  rest  on 
anchored  boats. 

Brldg*.  A  card  game;  a  modern 
development  of  whist.  The  dealer*s 
partner  lays  down  his  cards,  and  the 
dealer  plays  as  in  dummy  whist.  The 
dealer  or  his  partner  declares  trumps, 
or  they  may  elec'  to  play  without 
trumps.  Tens  are  honors.  Honors  do 
not  count  for  the  rubber,  but  are  added 
to  decide  its  value. 

Bridgeport.  In  Connecticut.  A  city  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  It  has  a  court  house,  a  cus- 
tom house,  benevolent  institutions  and 
seaside  park.  Daily  steamers  to  New 
York.  Manufactures  sewing-machines, 
locomobiles,  machinery,  hardware.  P. 
102,054. 

•rkla«t,  tl.  (453-532).  Converted 
to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick.  She  be- 
came his  helper,  founded  a  convent  for 
the  education  of  girls  and  employed 
her  great  genius  for  the  conversion  of 
Irelaind. 

Brldga'ton.  Port  and  county  seat 
of  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey, 
near  the  Delaware  River.  38  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia.     Manufactures 

flass,  gas-pipes,  machhiery.  P.  14,- 
09. 
Bridg'maht  Laura  Dewey  (1829-89). 
Losing  sight,  hearing  and  smell  at  the 
age  of  two  she«was  taught  by  S.  O. 
Howe  to  speak  with  the  hands,  read 
and  write.  She  became  a  well  edu- 
cated, religious  woman,  and  teacher  of 
the  blind.  Her  case  resembles  that  of 
Helen  Keller  (q.  v.). 

Bright,  ilehn  (1811-1899).  An  En- 
glish statesman,  a  Quaker  who  Joined 
Gobden  against  the  Corn  Law.  He  sup- 
ported universal  suffrage,  opposed  the 
Crimean  War,  brought  India  under  the 
government  of  Parliament  from  the 
East  India  Co.,  and  aided  in  disestab- 
lishing the  Irish  Church.  Austere  yet 
benevolent,  he  was  a  great  national 
orator,  so  that  he  swayed  English 
opinion  like  a  Hebrew  prophet.  He 
was  an  opponent  to  slavery  and  a  firm 
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flrlend  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War. 

Briohton  (bri'tn).  The  principal  wa- 
tering place  of  the  south  coast  in  .En- 
gland, 50  miles  south  of  London.  It 
has  magniflcent  seaside  promenade, 
hotels,  villas,  museums  and  aquariums, 
parks  and  race-courses.     P.   123,478. 

Brightfs  Disease.  A  kidney  complaint 
or  nephritis,  first  investigated  by  Dr. 
Richard  Bright  (1789-1858).  It  arises 
from  cold.  lever,  alcohol  poisoning  or 
nervous  strain.  The  kidneys  are  con- 
gested, the  urine  dark  and  charged  with 
albumen,  with  pain  in  the  back,  vomit- 
ing and  (often)  dropsy.  Rest,  regimen, 
warm  baths,  diuretics  and  purgatives 
relieve  it.  Chronic  nephritis  is  tedious 
but  may  be  alleviated. 

Brls'bane.    Capital  and  principal  aea- 

gort  of  Queensland,  Australia,  on  the 
risbane  River  about  25  miles,  from  its 
mouth  in  Moreton  Bay.'  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Sidney.  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide ;  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  line 
running  several  hundred  miles  into  the 
interior;  originally  a  penal  settlement; 
climate  subtropical.    P.  about  100,000. 

Brisbane,  Arthur.  A  newspaper 
writer  born  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (1864). 
He  studied  for  five  years  in  Europe, 
and  then  began  to  write  for  the  **  New 
York  Sun,**  after  which  he  managed 
the  •*New  York  World"  for  seven 
years ;  and  has  edited  the  **  New  York 
Evening  Journal**  since  1897. 

Bristol.  English  port  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Somerset,  Avon,  whose  tides 
ftt>m  the  Bristol  Channel  rise  35  ft. 
among  the  steep  hills,  and  which  is 
crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge  at  the 
residence  suburb  of  Clifton  below  the 
city.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  western 
En«rland  before  the  rise  of  Liverpool, 
and  has  a  romantic  early  history. 
There  is  a  cathedral;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Radcliffe,  where  Chatterton 

gassed  his  boyhood,  is  the  most  beau- 
ful  in  the  realm.  Birthplace  of  Se- 
bastian Cabot  and  the  old  home  of 
whaling  and  West  India  trade.  Manu- 
factures metals,  textiles,  pottery,  chem- 
icals.    P.  328,842. 

Brletol.  A  city  of  Hartford  County, 
Connecticut,  situated  seventeen  miles 
southwest  of  Hartford  on  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  A  Hartford  Railroad. 
The  leading  industry  is  the  making  of 
clocks,  but  it  also  produces  brass 
goods,  tools,  knit  goods,  and  various 
other  wares.     P.  13,502. 

Bristol  Ohsnnol.  Between  Wales  on 
the  north,  Dorset  and  Somerset  on  the 
south.  80  miles  long.  The  funnel 
shape  causes  high  tides  from  the  At- 
lantic. A  railway  tunnel  passes  under 
its  head  at  the  estuary  of  the  Severn. 

Britan'nia   Metai.     A    silvery-white 


alloy  composed  of  tin,  copper,  antimony 
and  bismuth,  and  occasionally  lead, 
capable  of  a  hiKh  polish,  and  used  for 
various  kinds  of  metal  ware. 

British  Central  Afrloa  Protectorate. 
The  region  opened  up  by  David  Living- 
ston. South  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
west  of  Nyassa,  extending  to  Port 
Herald  on  the  Shire.  Light-draught 
steamers  run  through  the  Portuguese 
coast-lands  and  up  the  Shire  to  Port 
Herald,  where  a  railroad  connects  with 
the  capital,  Blantyre  (6,000).  Most  of 
it  is  a  plateau,  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
with  mountains  on  the  east  of  8,000  ft. 
The  few  white  settlers  have  coffee 
plantations.  The  natives  are  Bantus. 
They  have  been  influenced  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Livingstonia  on  Lake  Ny- 
assa, and  the  lake  steamers  have  de- 
veloped some  trade  In  ivory,  coffee  and 
rubber.  Area,  40,980  square  miles,  p. 
932  500 

British  Columbia.  The  British  col- 
ony bounded  by  OO""  north  lat.  (the 
United  States  line)  on  the  south  the 
Pacific,  and  the  coast  extension  of 
Alaska  on  the  west,  with  the  Rocky 
Mountahis  on  the  east,  beyond  which 
a  triangle  of  frozen,  arid  plain  extends 
to  120*"  west  long.  The  Rockies  are 
3,000  ft.  in  the  south  and  rise  to 
13,800  at  53  ^  Wit  the  adjacent,  and 
superbly  picturesque,  Selkirks  they  are 
the  source  of  the  Fraser  and  Thomp- 
son rivers.  The  Cascade  range  ex- 
tends near  the  coast,  9,000  ft.  high» 
pouring  back  the  warm  moisture  of  the 
Pacific  in  a  region  which  has  the  cli- 
mate of  Southern  England,  including 
Vancouver  Island,  with  the  capital, 
Victoria  (20,800.  Vancouver,  on  the 
mainland  (26,200)  is  the  termhius  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  East  of 
the  Cascades  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
prevail,  but  the  moisture  of  high  cur- 
rents crowns  the  Rockies  with  glaciers. 
The  soil  is  fertile;  the  fir  forests  the 
finest  of  America;  the  immense  coal 
fields  largely  supply  the  Western 
United  States.  Qold,  silver,  lead,  cop- 
per are  found.  Area  310,191  square 
miles;  p.  200^00,  rapidly  increasing. 

Brittany.    See  Armorica. 

Brookton.  A  shoe  manufacturing 
city  which  has  sprung  up  twenty  miles 
south  of  Boston  during  the  last  thirty 
years  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
Railroad.    P.  56,878. 

Bro'mlum  (Greek  ill-smelling).  An 
elementary  non-metallic  substance,  ob- 
tained by  Balard  from  seawater  in 
1826.  Below  63''  C.  it  is  an  offensive 
reddish-brown  fluid,  which  freezes  at 
73  *.  It  is  poisonous,  caustic,  bleaching. 
Bromide  of  ammonium  is  used  for  con- 
vulsions and  nervous  diseases;  bromide 
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of  potassium  for  sleeplessness,  epil- 
epsy, hysteria,  delirum  tremens,  tu- 
mors and  skin  diseases.  Silver-bromide 
IS  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors  of 
salt-works  in  Germany,  West  Virginia, 
and  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bronohl  (bro'nke).  Below  the  vocal 
larynx  the  trachea  or  windpipe  is  a 
tough,  ringed,  fibrous  and  muscular 
duct,  round  in  front,  and  lined  with 
mucous  meml)rane.  At  the  fourth  dor- 
sal vertebra  it  divides  riffht  and  left  in 
two  bronchi  or  branch  pipes  of  similar 
construction,  ana  they  ramify  in  turn 
into  the  counter  ducts  and  vessels  of 
the  lungs.  Bronohotomy  is  an  incision 
between  the  rings  of  the  windpipe  (also 
called  bronchos  in  Greek)  to  extract 
choking  substances  and  admit  air. 

Bronohiilt  (brong-ki'-tis).  A  cold  in 
the  chest,  is  frequent  in  infants,  the 
old,  and  those  who  are  forced  to  in- 
hale fumes  or  dust.  It  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bron- 
chi, producing  coughing,  expectoration, 
and  blood-spitting.  It  is  relieved  by 
warm  foot-baths,  not  lemonade  to  pro- 
mote perspiration,  mustard  plaster  and 
cathartic. 

Bronchocel*  (brong-ko-ser).  See 
Goitre. 

Bron'ti,  OharfotU  (1816-1855).  One 
of  the  most  gifted  novelists  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Her  ''  Jane  Byre/* 
published  in  1847,  attracted  universal 
notice,  and  her  other  novels,  **  Shir- 
ley," "  Villette."  and  "  The  Professor," 
are  all  marked  by  the  force  of  strong 
genius.  Her  sisters  Emily  and  Anne, 
also  wrote  novels  and  poems,  Emily's 
**Wuthering  Heights"  and  some  of 
her  verse  showing  exceptional  power. 

Bronx*.  An  alloy  of  about  nine  parts 
copper  and  one  of  tin;  by  tempering 
and  hammering,  men  of  the  Bronze  Age 
produced  an  edge  tool  almost  as  hard 
as  steel,  before  they  learned  to  smelt 
iron  ore;  and  modem  steel  bronze  is 
made  by  cold  rolling.  Gun-metal  is 
softer,  with  16  of  copper  to  1  of  tin; 
bell-metal  4  of  copper,  1  of  tin;  spe- 
culum metal  2H  copper,  1  tin;  coin 
bronze  89  copper,  9  tin,  1  zinc.  Added 
antimony  hardens  for  machine-becur- 
ings.  Aluminum  bronze  is  uncorro- 
dable;  phosphor  bronze  elastic  and 
hard  for  statues,  valves,  etc.  It  has  a 
fine  color. 

BrookliiM.  A  residence  suburb  of 
Boston,  with  electric  roads,  public  li- 
brary and  boulevards.  Manufactures 
electric-motors  and  philosophical  in- 
struments.   P.  27.792. 

Brooklyn.  A  borough  of  New  York 
City,  connected  with  Manhattan  across 
the  East  River  by  four  suspension  and 
cantilever  bridges,    two   tunnels,   and 


more  in  prospect.  Manhattan's  con- 
gestion is  thus  relieved  by  electric  lines 
and  subways,  reaching  areas  of  inex- 
pensive land  in  fractions  of  an  hour, 
and  Brooklyn  has  become  a  great  resi- 
dence and  manufacturing  city,  with 
fine  park  and  school  system,  magnifi- 
cent libraries,  art  galleries,  technologi- 
cal institutions,  churches  and  theaters. 
Its  many  miles  of  water-front  are  de- 
veloped by  docks  and  stores  for  a 
world-commerce.  The  United  States 
Navy  Yard,  covering  178  acres,  is  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  United  States. 
By  magnificent  boulevards  and  electric 
roads,  communication  is  made  with 
Coney  Island,  and  other  sea-side  parks 
of  the  metropolis.  It  leads  the  United 
States  in  sugar  and  coffee  works,  has 
great  dry  docks,  foundries,  chemical, 
cordage,  leather,  boiler,  and  ship  build- 
ing industries.  It^  grain  elevators  have 
a  capacity  of  20,000,000  bushels,  con- 
troUing  the  grain  trade  of  New  York. 
It  has  increased  fourfold  in  fifty  years: 
and  is  a  center  for  education  ana 
philanthropy. 

Broom.  A  leafless  plant  with  golden 
blossoms  on  tough  willow-like  sprays, 
which  covers  barren  and  rocky  regions 
in  Europe,  and  is  still  used  there  for 
coarse  street  brooms.  The  broom  corn 
has  largely  supplanted  it  with  the 
tough  brush  of  its  panicles,  and  is 
n^wn  from  Missouri  to  Texas  (chiefly 
Oklahoma),  the  dwarf  varieties  suc- 
ceeding in  arid  districts.  Brooms 
worth  $18,490,847  are  manufactured 
annually. 

Brown.  A  color  varying  in  deep 
chestnut,  cinnamon,  red,  liver,  leather, 
yellow  and  black  tints.  It  is  produced 
by  many  ochres,  barks  and  chemical 
dyes 

Brown,  John  (1800-1859).  An  his- 
torical abolitionist.  Inheriting  the  prin- 
ciple from  his  Connecticut  father,  it 
became  an  over-powering  passion  and 
devotion  in  his  labocious,  adventurous 
life,  and  he  instilled  it  into  the  twelve 
survivors  of  his  twenty  children, 
preaching  and  practicing  it  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  New  York.  In  1854  ne 
moved  to  Kansas,  then  engaged  in  the 
desperate  struggle  for  free-soil  against 
the  Missourians,  and  met  their  brig- 
andage in  a  like  spirit.  They  were 
his  Amalekites,  and  nis  sons  and  par- 
tisans agreed  with  him.  He  killed  five 
pro-slavery  men  in  retaliation  for  many 
murders,  and  made  a  desperate  defense 
of  Ossawatomie.  In  1859  he  at- 
tempted, with  blind  confidence,  to  in- 
cite a  negro  Insurrection  at  Harper*s 
Perry,  Va.,  and  was  captured  by  ma- 
rines from  Washington.  Two  of  his 
sons    were    Idlled,    he    was    himself 
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wounded  and  taken,  tried  and  exe- 
cuted. His  calmness  and  force  im- 
J  tressed  tlie  nation,  and  was  one  spark 
n  the  tinder  which  kindled  the  civil 
War.  Recent  historians  have  censured 
his  action. 

Browne,  Charles  Farrar  flS34- 
1867) .  "  Artemus  Ward  " ;  a  celebrate  1 
humorist  and  lecturer  in  the  United 
States  and  England. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett  (1806- 
61).      The    chief    of    English    women 

Soets.  Her  early  life  was  shadowed  by 
le  sudden  deatn  of  her  brother.  She 
married  Robert  Browning  in  1846,  and 
lived  in  Florence.  She  is  best  known 
for  her  "  Sonnets  from  the  Port- 
uguese " ;  **  Gasa  Guidi  Windows  *' ; 
and  "Aurora  Leigh." 

Browning,  Robort  (1812-1889). 
An  English  poet,  who  lived  in  a  sober, 
unworldly  fashion.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  and  spent 
most  of  his  latter  life  in  Italy.  He  mar- 
ried in  1846.  He  grew  gentler,  was 
charming  in  company,  warm  in  friend- 
ship, but  remained  shy,  incapable  of 
public  speaking  and  was  intensely  re- 
served. He  is  best  known,  and  prob- 
ably will  be  longest  remembered,  for 
the  profound  thought,  dramatic  force, 
perfect  expression  and  rhythm  of  many 
of  his  shorter  pieces.  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  **  with  its  soul-dissection, 
is  characteristic  of  his  mature  work. 
He  grew  enigmatical,  austere  in  man- 
ner and  verse,  commanded  attention, 
disdained  to  please,  but  his  audience 
remained  with  him  to  the  last.  He  died 
at  Venice,  and  received  a  national 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Brownsville.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Gameron  Gounty,  Texas,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  35  miles 
from  its  mouth,  with  several  railroads. 
It  is  the  trade  center  for  a  consider- 
able farming  and  stock  raising  region 
and  has  a  growing  trade  with  Mexico. 
It  has  a  sugar  rellnery,  rice-mill,  tan- 
nery and  other  works.    P.  10,517. 

Brown  University.  See  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Bruce,  Robort  (1274-1329).  Ba- 
ilors competitor  for  the  Scotch  crown. 
Hunted  by  Edward  I.  for  many  years 
in  the  Highlands,  he  gained  force 
against  the  king's  weak  son,  Edward 
II.,  and  routed  the  English  at  Bannock- 
burn,  in  1314.  holding  the  Scottish 
throne  by  bloody  wars  until  his  death. 

Bruges  (broozh).  A  city  of  Belgium 
with  a  net-work  of  canals  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  sea,  seven  miles  away. 
It  is  famous  for  its  lofty  belfry  and 
peal  of  bells,  and  was  the  greatest  and 
richest  of  medifleval  manufacturing 
cities,  when  crushed  by  the  ferocity 


of  Alva.  It  has  superb  architecture, 
and  the  tomb  of  Gharles  the  Bold.  It 
manufactures  lace  and  damask,  and  is 
noted  for  its  People's  Palaces.  P. 
52.867. 

Bruno,  Giordano  (1550-1600).  An 
Italian  Dominican  monk  and  original 
thinker.  He  speculated,  taught  and 
argued  at  Paris  and  Oxford.  He  was 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition  and  burned 
at  Rome.  He  may  best  be  described 
as  a  pantheist. 

Brunswick.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Glynn  Gounty,  Georgia,  situated 
on  St.  Simon's  Sound,  about  80  miles 
southwest  from  Savannah.  It  is  also 
on  several  railroads.  It  has  a  good 
harbor,  steamers  to  New  York,  and  ex- 
ports cotton,  lumoer  and  naval  stores. 
Its  manufactures  are  mainly  of  lumber. 
P.  10,182. 

Brush.  A  painter's  tool,  of  crude  or 
prepared  bristles,  which  are  imported 
annually  to  tl  e  value  of  $2,130,537. 
Artist's  brushes  are  of  camel,  badger 
or  squirrel  hair. 

Brua'sela.  The  capital  of  Belgium, 
on  hills  which  slope  to  the  Sonne.  A 
magnificent  historical  city.  The  cathe- 
dral has  superb  glass,  from  the  family 
of  Gharles  V.  Here  Egmont  and  Horn 
were  executed  before  the  Gothic  Gitv 
Hall.  The  boulevards,  planted  with 
elms  and  lindens,  replace  the  old  walls. 
The  University  has  a  superb  library. 
The  city  is  a  railroad  and  canal  center, 
manufactures  laces,  carpets,  furniture 
and  metal.  Brussels  was  the  center  of 
the  English  army  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  opera  and  Gonservatory 
of  Music  are  renowned.  French  is  the 
language  most  spoken  in  Brussels, 
though  Flemish  is  also  one  of  the  two 
ofilcial  languages. 

Bru'tua.  Lucius  Junius.  Roman  con- 
sul conjointly  virith  GoUatinus,  509  B. 
G.  He  was  celebrated  as  the  avenger 
of  Lucretia,  and  for  his  patriotism  in 
putting  to  death  two  of  his  own  sons, 
who  had  conspired  against  GoUatinus. 
Expelling  the  Tarquins  he  established 
the  Republic,  but  fell  fighting  in  bat- 
tle, and  was  honored  by  a  grand  public 
funeral. 

Brutua.  Maroua  Junlua  (85-42  B. 
G.).  A  friend  of  Gate,  who  Joined 
Pompey  against  Gffisar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia  he  was 
generously  pardoned  and  made  gov- 
ernor of  Gisalpine  Gaul,  but  Joined  in 
the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  Gon- 
quered  with  Gassius  at  Philippi  by  Oc- 
tavian  and  Antony,  he  fell  on  his 
sword  and  died. 

Bryan,  William  Jonnlnoa  (I860—). 
American  orator,  and  political  leader, 
professing   to  revive   the   Jeffersonian 
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Democracy  and  was  four  times  de- 
feated as  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  championed  free  silver  and  even 
the  West  finally  fell  away  from  him  on 
llijs  account. 

Bryant,  William  Oulian  (1794- 
iS78}.  An  Ameriean  poet  and  Journalist. 
He  published  his  '*  Thanatopsis,'*  the 
most  famous  of  his  poems,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  six  years  later  is- 
sued a  volume  including  "  The  Water 
Powl."  He  was  editor  of  the  "New 
York  Evening  Post "  from  1826  to  his 
old  age,  and  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  DofiUoal,  social  and  literary  thought. 

wn^  Jamea  (1838—).  A  British 
JurisC  historian  and  politician.  Profes- 
sor of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford.  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Ambassador  to 
Washhigton,  (1910 — ).  Author  of: 
**  The  American  Commonwealth  " ;  and 
**The  Holy  Roman  Bmpire,**  works 
most  highly  esteemed. 

Bubonic  Plague.  The  Black  Death 
of  the  Middle  Ages  arising  trom  the 
inflammation  of  the  buboes  or  glands  of 
the  spleen,  and  spreading  to  those  of 
neck  and  groin.  It  has  appeared  in 
Europe  in  recent  times.  It  is  generated 
by  a  bacillus,  caused  by  famine,  filth  and 
wretchechiess,  and  is  spread  by  flies, 
fleas  and  rats.  In  some  oases,  one-half 
to  three- fourths  of  an  entire  population 
ire  swept  away.  The  remedy  is  Yer- 
8tn*8  serum,  derived  from  an  inocu- 
lated horse.  The  patient  must  be 
inoculated  again  after  a  week  and  then 
the  remedy  Is  prophylactic. 

Buchan'an,  Jamea  (1791-1868). 
Twice  senator  from  Pennsylvania; 
Minister  to  Russia  and  England,  Polk*s 
Secretary  of  State  (1845.)  He  op- 
posed the  Ashburton  Treaty,  favored 
the  admission  of  Texas,  and  the 
Mexican  War.  President  (1857-61). 
His  support  of  slavery  and  denial  that 
the  United  States  could  coerce  a  se- 
ceding State  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  a  good  diplomatist, 
securing  commercial  advantages  fk*om 
Russia  and  China;  but  lacking  nerve. 

Buoharaat.  Capital  of  Rumania,  40 
mfles  west  of  Danube.  A  railway  cen- 
ter. The  houses  are  mostly  one  story, 
the  streets  narrow  and  unsanitary,  but 
there  is  a  magnificent  park,  palace, 
boulevards  and  modern  buildings,  with 
many  Greek  churches  and  a  university. 
Biports  grain,  wool,  honey,  wax  and 
catUe.    P.  28i.445. 

.  Bjieltla.  Hanry  Thomas  (1821-69). 
An  English  author  whose  uncompleted 
"  ffistory  of  Civilization  "  is  character- 
^  by  freedom  of  thought  rather  than 
07  originality  and  accuracy. 
Mtlaf.  Bee  Shields. 
Bveknar,  Simon   Bolivar  (18S8— ). 


Kentucky  soldier,  promoted  Cor  gal- 
lantry in  the  Mexican  War.  Becoming 
a  Confederate  Ceneral  he  surrendered 
Port  Donaldson  to  Grant  (1862).  After 
the  Civil  War.  was  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1887-91,  and  Grant's  friend  and 
pall-bearer. 

Buckthorn.  Thorny  shrubs  of  Eu- 
rope and  United  States.  The  berries 
are  violently  purgative.  The  hark  sup- 
piles  tanning  and  yellow  dye. 

Buckwheat  (Ger.,  beech  wheat,  the 
grain  resembling  a  beech  nut) .  A  grain 
which  thrives  o .  poor  soil,  and  ma- 
tures very  fast.  May  be  planted  late  or 
in  cold  regions.  Used  In  Russia  and 
Germany,  for  bread  and  porridge;  in 
the  United  States  for  griddle  cakes  and 
hen  food.  It  is  also  good  for  hogs  and 
cattle,  as  is  the  bran  and  straw. 

Budapest  (boo'da-pest).  The  capital 
of  Hungary.  Buda  on  the  hills  west  of 
Danube  (here  flowing  south),  has  an 
ancient  fortress,  palaces  and  onurohes, 
one  a  Turkish  mosque.  Pest  on  the 
flat  east  bank  has  superb  residences, 
boulevards,  House  of  Parliament,  a  uni* 
versity,  libraries,  parks,  handsome 
bridges,  great  river  trade,  grain  ele* 
vators,  railway  system  and  manufttc- 
tories.  P.  732,322,  having  doubled  in 
twenty  years. 

Bud'dha  (knowledge).  The  deified 
name  of  Siddhartha,  a  Hindu  prince 
of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  He  became 
an  ascetic;  denied  idolatry  and  caste. 
He  preached  pantheism,  altruism,  resig- 
nation of  the  individual  will,  toleration 
and  philanthropy.  He  believed  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  flna) 
absorption  of  creation  in  the  world-* 
soul.  The  Brahmins,  after  a  thousand 
years,  crushed  the  faith,  except  in  Cey- 
lon, but  it  has  spread  to  China,  and  is 
now  the  religion  of  a  third  of  mankind. 

Buda.  The  undeveloped  shoots  of 
plants,  leaves  or  flowers.  If  terminal, 
they  prolong  a  shoot;  if  lateral,  they 
produce  twim  or  leaves.  They  are 
often  padded  wfth  down  inside  and 
provided  with  waterproof  wax  or  resin 
without.  The  leaf  within  may  be 
plaited  like  a  fan,  doubled,  rolled  or 
coiled.  The  flower  bud  is  shielded  by 
especial  bracts,  the  petals  being  rolled 
plaited  or  folded. 

Buonoa  Airaa  (bwa'nosir-es).  The 
capital  of  Argentina  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  La  Plata  River,  here  34  miles 
wide,  in  34  ^  36'  s.  lat.,  on  a  healthful 
plain.  The  mild  climate  averages  79  "*  F. 
in  January  and  55  "*  in  July.  The  city  is 
laid  out  regularly,  with  well  paved, 
lighted,  sanitated  streets,  with  trolleys, 
squares  and  extensive  parks.  The  old 
houses  are  in  the  one-story,  Spanish 
style,  but  the  new  streets  are  Parisian, 
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and  apartment  houses  largely  used. 
The  sewer  system  cost  $30,000,000, 
the  docks  and  dredged  channels  of  the 
shallow  river  $65,01)0.000.  There  are 
handsome  public  buildings,  a  cathedral, 
museums,  a  university,  and  primcury 
schools  for  60,000.  Fine  theaters,  baths, 
hospitals.  It  is  called  the  Paris  or 
America.  Water  Is  filtered  from  the 
river.  Manufactures  are  leather,  wool, 
carriages,  meat  packing,  foundry,  ma- 
chines, soap,  milling.  Exports  meat, 
live-stock,  grain,  wool.  P.  1,025,653, 
half  foreign,  Italian,  Spanish,  French. 

Buir.  L«ttUi«r  (Fr.,  boeuf,  ox 
[hldesl).  Prepared  by  dressing  the 
hide  ^th  alum  and  then  with  oil,  pro- 
ducing a  heavy  wash-leather,  suitable 
for  belts,  gloves,  breeches.  It  gives 
Its  name  to  the  color,  buff. 

Buffalo.  A  powerful  bovine  animal 
with  spread  horns,  the  **  unicorn  **  of 
the  Bible.  The  Indian  buffalo  is  six  feet 
at  the  withers,  and  bulls  often  kill 
tigers.  They  are  draught  cattle  in 
Malaysia  ana  the  Philippines.  The 
Gape  Buffalo  of  South  Africa  is  largest 
of  all.  The  American  Bison,  now  al- 
most extinct,  is  called  bv  the  name. 

Buffalo.  The  metropolis  of  Western 
New  York  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  issue  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  here  crossed  by 
the  International  Bridge.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  broad, 
rectangular  streets  are  asphalted  and 
shaded;  and  houses  are  largely  de- 
tached and  surrounded  by  wardens ;  the 
?arks  of  1000  acres  nelt  the  city, 
'here  are  fine  buildings,  libraries,  and 
a  magnificent  art  gallery,  well-built 
churches,  and  benevolent  institutions. 
The  immense  grain,  coal,  ore  and  fish 
industries  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  center  at 
Buffalo,  with  its  fan  of  railways  and 
canals.  Goal  is  cheap,  and  electric 
power  comes  from  Niagara  to  the  great 
iron  and  machine  works.  A  vast  na- 
tional breakwater  makes  the  harbor. 
P.  423,715,  one-third  Canadian  and 
German. 

Buffon  (bfi-fong'),  Qaorooa  Louis 
Laolero,  Oomta  da  (1707-88).  After 
travel  and  study  in  Italy  and  Eng- 
land, he  was,  in  1739,  appomted  keeper 
of  the  royal  collections  whicn  became 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  In  partnership 
with  Daubenton,  he  published  a  **  Nat- 
ural History,"  in  44  voL  4to  (1749- 
1804)  completed  after  his  death.  His 
brilliant  syle  and  French  clearness  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  his  his- 
tory was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. 

BuildliHi  and  Loan  AaaoclMono. 
Organizea  in  England,  1781,  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1831.  Each  member  pays  in 
small  instalments,  which  begin  at  once 


to  draw  compound  interest  until  he 
gains  a  share  of  $200.  Other  members 
borrow  the  money  on  mortgage  for 
houses.  The  associations  are  regu- 
lated by  law  and  inspected  in  twenty- 
three  States.  They  are  said  to  be  prof- 
itable to  the  loaner,  hard  on  the  bor- 
rower, and  worse  than  savings  banks. 

Bulbs.  Subterranean  leaf-buds  of 
enfolded  leaf-bases  in  concentric  lay- 
ers, and  full  of  stored  plant  food.  In 
the  onion  they  are  an  esculent,  valu- 
able for  its  sulphur  and  anti-scorbutic 
properties.  The  development  of  tulips 
and  hyacinth  bulbs  through  successive 
years  is  an  important  industry  of  Hol- 
land. In  deserts,  bulbs  maintain  plant 
life  through  the  arid  months. 

BulgarML  A  Balkan  empire  between 
the  Danube  and  Turkey,  Servia  and  the 
Black  Sea.  about  300  miles  long,  150 
wide.  Tne  Balkan  Mountains  with 
peaks  7,000  to  10,000  ft.  high,  run 
through  it  fk*om  east  to  west  and  the 
district  south  of  them  is  called  East* 
em  Roumelia.  and  has  a  milder  climate. 
The  capital,  Sofia  (p.  75,000),  is  in  the 
west.  Bulkarians  were  Tartar  tribes^ 
but  mingled  with  Slavonians,  acquiring 
their  language,  religion  (Greek  Ghurch; 
and  customs.  They  are  a  primitive,  fTu* 
gal,  termer  race.  Export  hides,  wool» 
grain,  attar  of  roses.  Bulgaria  was  lonar 
a  principality  under  the  Joint  protection 
of  the  powers,  but  having  beaten  Ser- 
via in  battle,  ft  aspired  to  refrain  rank 
among  the  nations,  and  in  1910,  its 
Prince  Ferdinand,  taking  advantage  of 
the  dissensions  of  other  States,  pro- 
claimed his  country  an  empire  and 
himself  Gzar.  His  new  rank  has  not 
yet  (1912).  been  universally  recog- 
nized, but  ft  will  doubtless  oe  so  In 
the  near  future.     P.  4,028,239. 

Bull  (bulla,  globular  leaden  seal). 
A  document  issued  by  the  Pope  in  de- 
termining questions  of  theology. 

BuiidOQ.  A  stocky  powerful  breed 
of  small  mastiffs,  weighing  about  fifty 

Sounds  and  formerly  used  in  bull- 
aiting.  The  dog  was  trained  to  seize 
the  buirs  nose  and  hang  there  until 
either  dog  or  bull  gave  way. 

Bullot.  A  leaden  projectile  for  small 
arms  and  machine-guns,  originally 
spherical  and  loaded  loose,  but  now 
elongated  and  used  in  a  cartridge.  The 
French  mini^  bullet  of  1846  was  the 
first  pointed  one.  The  Mauser  is  three 
inches  long,  coated  with  steel  or  nickel. 

Buii'flnoli.  One  of  a  number  of  birds 
so-called,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
the  common  bullfinch;  it  is  prettily 
marked  and  may  be  taught  to  whistle 
almost  any  tune. 

Bullion.  Uncoined  precious  metal. 
Gold  is  worth  f20.67l63,   silver   $1.- 
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t929  an  ounce.    Bullion  is  shipped  be- 
tween nations  to  regulate  exchanges. 

Bunco  (Italian  and  Spanish,  oanco 
bank  ) .  Cheating  a  rich  stranger  by  first 
learning  particulars  of  him  and  his 
home,  and  pretending  to  have  mutual 
friends ;  after  which  swindling  becomes 
easy. 

Buncombe  or  Bunkum.  Oratorical 
display.  Prom  a  b'^astful  Congressman 
of  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina, 
who,  in  1820,  made  a  speech  of  which 
he  afterwards  said  that  he  was  **  only 
talking  for  Buncombe." 

Bunion.  A  swelling  of  the  sac  on  the 
metatarsal  Joint  of  the  great  toe,  which 
may  end  in  suppuration,  inflammation 
and  permanent  oifDcuity.  Hot  fomen- 
tation relieves  the  pain;  pressure 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  bunion 
opened  if  necessary. 

Bunoon  (boon'sen)  Ohrlstlan  Karl 
Joaiaa,  Baron  (1791-1860).  A  friend 
of  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  Albert,  consort  of  Victoria. 
He  was  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don (1841-54)  and  exercised  a  pro- 
found and  beneficial  influence  on  both 
nations. 

Bunaon,  Robort  Wllhalm  (1811-99). 
A  German  chemist,  united  with  Kirch- 
hoff  in  discovering  spectrum  analysis; 
invented  the  Bunsen  burner  for  heat- 
tests,  the  Bunsen  battery,  electric  pile 
and  magnesium  light. 

Buntlna.  A  soft  strong  wool  fabric, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  flags. 

Bunyan,  John  (1628-88).  A  trav- 
elling tinker  in  boyhood  and  a  private 
in  the  Parliamentary  army,  he  learned 
what  man  and  war  were,  and  was 
swayed  by  the  passion  of  his  time. 
Converted  by  a  devout  Baptist  wife,  his 
great  imaginative  genius  carried  him 
into  a  gloom  in  wnich  he  felt  eternally 
lost.  Recovering,  he  became  a  revival 
preacher,  was  confined  in  Bedford  Jail 
at  the  Restoration  (1660-1672),  and 
produced  his  great  **Pilffrim*s  Pro- 
gress.** MacauTay  said  that  Bunyan 
and  Milton  were  the  only  creative 
spirits  of  their  age. 

Burtenk,  Luthar  (1849 — ).  An 
American  horticulturist,  studying  and 
hastening  nature^s  selection  and  evolu- 
tion in  the  production  of  new  varieties. 
By  the  profits  of  a  Burbank  potato  he 
established  an  experimental  farm  in 
California,     developing     new     plums, 

finines,    apples,    peaches,    vegetables, 
ragrant  oallas,  white  blackberries.  The 
Carnegie  Institute  granted  him  $10,000 
t  year  for  ten  years  for  his  experi- 
ments. 
■uron.  Van  Martin.    See  Van  Buren. 
•iir'f  undy.    The  last  of  the  Burgun- 
tes,  a  BalUc  tribe  who  settled,  in  the 
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fifth  century,  in  Switzerland  and  east- 
em  Prance.  Conquered  by  the  Franks 
their  land  was  incorporated  in  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  on  the  upper 
Saone,  around  Dijon  and  Autun,  a  mag- 
nificent region  of  rolling  hills  and  vine- 
yards. The  Dukes  were  leaders  of  the 
French  party  which  favored  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  (1420).  By  marriage,  in 
1384,  they  had  annexed  Flanders,  and 
were  practically  sovereigns  of  eastern 
France.  Charles  the  Bold  was  de- 
feated and  slain  at  Nancy  in  1477 :  Bur- 
gundy retm*ned  to  France,  and  Fland- 
ers went  with  his  daughter  to  Austria. 

Burgundy  Pitch.  Spruce  resin  used 
for  porous  plasters. 

Burke,  Edmund  (1727-97).  An  En- 
glish orator  and  statesman.  The  son  of 
a  Dublin  attorney  and  trained  for  the 
bar,  he  traveled  widely  and  entered  lit- 
erature by  his  Treatise  on  the  **  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful."  A  member  of 
Parliament,  1766-94.  he  was  a  giant  in 
a  gigantic  age,  origmal,  scholarly,  in- 
corruptible, a  marvelous  orator,  a  bril- 
hant  writer,  a  warm  heart;  he  defended 
and  understood  the  ri«rhts  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  opposed  the  war  against 
them,  and  strove  for  peace.  He  alien- 
ated his  constituent  ny  his  defense  of 
Irish  and  Catholic  rights,  and  main- 
tained the  hopes  of  oppressed  India 
against  Warren  Hastings,  and  the  East 
India  Co.  He  could  not  understand  the 
nature  and  Justice  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  broke  with  his  friend  Fox. 
He  left  Parliament,  but  the  brilliant 
**  Letters  of  a  Regicide  Peace,"  fell 
from  his  dying  hand. 

Bur'llngame,  Anton  (1820-70). 
An  American  diplomatist.  He  Joined  the 
Free  Soil  party,  and  was  Congressman 
for  Massachusetts,  1855-61.  Lincoln 
made  him  Minister  to  China,  1861-67. 
He  then  resigned,  and  became  head  of 
a  Chinese  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
United  States,  and  European  Courts,  in 
which  he  negotiated  the  Burlingame 
Treaty. 

Burllnoton.  A  railway  center  of  Iowa* 
on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  (here 
spanned  by  a  bridge),  with  the  ma- 
chine and  repair  shops  of  the  Chicago. 
Burlington  and  (Juincy  Raihroad  and 
other  industries.    P.  24,324. 

Burlington.  A  port  of  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware,  18  miles  above  Phila- 
delphia, with  manufactures  of  struct- 
ural iron  stoves,  shoes  and  silk.  Pop- 
ulation 8,038. 

Burlington.  A  city  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  seat  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  with  extensive  lake  trade  in 
lumber,  marble,  limestones.  Manufac- 
tures furniture  and  textiles.  Popula- 
tion 20,468. 


Burma  1; 

Burma,  The  great  eastern  provlnoe 
of  India,  extendinK  1,250  miles  from 
the  base  ol  the  Itimakyas  in  88  °  N. 
lal.,  to  10°  N. — south  ol  16°.  Burma  Is 
a  narrow  strip  od  the  west  coast  of  tbe 
Malay  Peninsula.  The  Himalayas  are 
the  source  of  tbe  great  rivers  Irawaddy 
and  Salwln,  nowing  south  to  ooean  be- 
tween parallel  ranges  of  mountains 
about  9,000  ft.  hiKh.  In  the  dry  season 
northeast  winds  blow  from  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  ve>  the  monsoons  de- 
luge them  with  rain,  producing  an 
annual  ralD-fall  of  120-140  inches. 
The  volume  of  the  Irawaddy  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Ganges,  and  Is  increased 
by  Himalayan  snows.  Rangoon,  the 
oapltal  (250,000).  Is  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Irawaddy.  The  Burmese  are  a 
Mongoloid  race,  steady.  Industrious, 
and  devout  Buddhists,  with  superb 
gUded  temples.  Bice  is  the  staple  crop 
and  export,  the  business  being  in  the 
hands  of  English  and  Chinese.  The 
rivers  have  Qeets  of  steamers,  and  rail- 
ways connect  Rangoon  with  Mandslay 
(183.000)  on  the  uiiper  Irawaddy,  and 
extend  northeast  where  there  are 
mines  of  gold,  Jade,  fossil,  amber  and 
sapphires.  Nitrates,  salt  and  petro- 
leum are  found.  Great  Britain  was 
obliged  to  annex  Burma  in  1S86,  and  it 
is  ruled  by  a  Lieut.  Governor  and  Lee- 
iBlatlve  Council.     P.  10,490,624. 


(1848-^).  A  native  of  England,  living 
in  the  United  States,  since  1S6S.  Au- 
thor of:  "The  Lass  O'Lowrie's,"  "  Lit- 
tle Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "  The  Shuttle  " 
and  other  books. 

Burns,  John  (1858 — ).  An  English 
labor-leader  and  statesman.  Has  rep- 
resented Battersea  'n  Parliament  since 


President    of    tne  Local  dovemment 
Board,  1005. 

Burns,  Robert  (1759-1796).  Soot- 
land's  greatest  poet.  Startled  tbe 
world  with  a  little  book  of  poems  in 
1786  which  proclaimed  bim  a  true  son 
of  the  muses.  With  the  £500  that  his 
book  yielded  him  he  bought  a  farm, 
which  did  not  succeed,  obtained  an 
appointment  with  the  Excise  in  1789 
and  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 
lived  at  Dumfries.  In  his  short  career 
he  poured  forth  song  after  song  of 
emotional  tenderness  expressed  in 
the  most  felicitous  language,  and 
made  himself  Immortal.  His  ex- 
istence was  rendered  unhappy  by 
self-indulgence,  but  the  world  forgives 
his  errors  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious 
humanity  of  which  he  was  the  inspired 
mouthpiece ,    His  birthpiaee  at  Ayr  has 


become     a   pilgrimage    for    thousands 
yearly. 

Burnaida,  Ambross  Evor«n  (1824- 
1881).  An  American  soldier.  Served  at 
Bull  Bun  and  Autletam.  Defeated  by 
Lee  at  Fredericksburg,  1861.  Served 
under  Grant  in  the  battles  of  the  Wil- 
derness. Governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
1866:  Senator  1875-1881. 

Burr.JUron  (1756-1836).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman.  He  served  In  the  Rev- 
olution at  Valley  Forge  and  Monmouth, 
but  did  not  win  the  friendship  of 
Washington.  A  brilliant  lavvyer  in 
New  York,  he  was  elected  Senator 
1791-97.  Jefferson's  Vice-President. 
1801.  Political  chicanery  brought  on  a 
duel  with  Hamilton,  whom  he  killed. 
Was  tried  for  an  alleged  plgt  to  form 
an  empire  of  the  southwestern  States 
and  Mexico,  but  was  acquitted  in  1807. 
After  four  years  In  Europe,  he  lived  in 
New  York.  He  was  an  adroit  and  able 
politician,  the  organlxer  of  Tammany 
Hall. 

Burroufha,  John  (1837 — ).  An 
American  essayist  and  naturalist.  A 
farmer's  son,  self-taught;  after  life  as 
a  teacher.  Journalist  and  Treasury  offi- 
cial, he  retired  to  a  farm  at  Esopus, 
New  York.  Has  written:  "Wake 
Robin";  "Winter  Sunshine";  "Signs 
and  Seasons";  "Fresh  Fields. 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  FranoW  (1821- 
90).  An  English  explorer  and  Oriental- 
ist. Visited  Mecca  aa  pilgrim  In  1853 ; 
reached  Lake  Tanganyika  In  1858;  the 
Cameroons,  1882;  Consul  at  Damas- 
c  '  «,  Constantinople. 

A  dry  measure,  equal  to  a 
0  t  liM   In.    diameter    and  8 

d 

I.     A  game  bird,  extinct  la 
E  nee  1838;  found  around  the 

K  lean  and    In   Southern    Asia. 

T  like    turkeys,    weighing    30 

It  lomely  marked;  omnivorous, 

s  jrs  and  runners.     The  Hou- 

b __    Morocco    are    hunted    willi 

camels.     They    have   never  been    do- 
mesticated. 

Butler,  Benjamin  Franklin  (1818- 
1803).  An  American  soldier  and  politi- 
cian. Commanded  Fortress  Monroe 
and  New  Orieana  In  the  Civil  War. 
Congressman  from  MassachusellH. 
1865-TS,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
1882.  He  WHS,  in  succession.  Repub- 
lican, Democrat  and  Greenback. 

Butler.  A  borough  of  Butler  County. 
Pennsylvania,  situated  26  miles  north 
of  Pittsburg  on  the  Pennsyiv.inia.  Buf- 
falo. Rochester  4  Pittsburg,  Baltimoi-e 
A  Ghio  and  Bessemer  &  Lake  BHe 
Railroads.  Its  wells  of  natural  gas 
supply  fuel  for  its  factories  which 
produce  silks,    woolen    goods,    shirts. 
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glass,  briok,  engines,  oil  well  machin- 
ery, etc.  There  is  also  an  abundance 
of  coal  and  lime-stone  in  its  vicinity. 
P    20  728. 

Butter. '8«mu«i  (1612-1680).  The 
author  of  **  Hudihras  "  a  rhymed  satire 
on  the  Puritans,  with  pungent,  quot- 
able lines. 

Butte.  A  city  of  Montana^  5,800  ft. 
above  the  sea,  with  State  School 
of  Mines  and  public  buildings.  The 
Anaconda  and  other  mines  produce 
annually  $50,000,000  of  coi)per,  gold. 
silver,  lead  and  zinc,  employing  10,000 
men  and  making  it  the  mining  city  of 
the  world.  The  Anaconda  has  half  the 
annual  output  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  an  arid  region,  and  the  fumes  of  the 
smelters  destroy  vegetation.  P.  39,- 
165. 

Butter.  The  fat  of  milk,  rising  to 
the  surface  in  cream,  and  separated 
from  the  whey  or  buttermilk  by  agita- 
tion in  a  churn.  On  farms  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted  by  hand,  care  and  ex- 
perience securing  a  good  curticle.  A 
third  of  the  butter  of  United  States  is 
now  produced  in  creameries  with 
steam  or  electric  force,  serving  the 
daily  milk  yield  of  a  section.  It  is 
placed  in  a  separator,  with  tubes  radi- 
ating from  a  central  cylinder,  and  re- 
volved 5,000  times  a  minute.  Centri- 
fugal force  drives  the  skim-milk  to  the 
tubes,  while  the  cream  is  run  off  in 
skimming.  The  cream  is  then  ripened  at 
any  desired  temperature,  and  butter 
made  in  rotary  steam  churns.  Skim 
milk  is  a  valuable  food  product.  In 
Denmark  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price,  or 
converged  into  cheese.  Buttermilk  is 
exceedingly  healthy.  Denmark  has  be- 
come a  butter  country,  largely  supply- 
ing England.  American  butter  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  compe- 
tition of  the  scientific  and  chemically 
clean  process.  The  United  States 
product  is  about  a  billion  and  a  half 
pounds,  all  consumed  here. 

Buttercup.  A  bright  yellow,  glossy 
flower  similar  to  the  ranunculus  of  the 
Mediterranean  lands,  which  is  much 
larger  with  graceful  whorls  of  green 
leaves. 

Butterfliet.  Insects  with  brightly 
colored  wings,  covered  with  micro- 
scopic down.  Tropical  varieties  are 
often  gigantic  and  gorgeous.  They 
live  on  honey,  lay  eggs  and  pass 
through  a  pupa  and  chrysalis  condition 
before  maturity. 

Butterine.     See  Oleomargarine. 

Buttermllfc.  The  residuum  of  churn- 
tg  containing  water,    sugar,    caseine, 


and  a  little  lactic  acid  produced  in  rip- 
ening  the  cream.  It  is  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  the  acid  being  beneficial  to 
most  constitutions. 

But'ternut.  The  nut  of  the  white 
walnut  of  North  America,  or  the  tree 
itself,  or  its  cathartic  bark;  also  a  nut 
of  British  Guiana:  also  coarse  goods  of 
a  brownish  color  like  the  old-fashioned 
butternut  dye. 

But'tonwood.  The  sycamore  or  plane 
tree  of  the  United  States. 

Bu'tyrio  Add.  A  colorless  liquid 
with  the  odor  of  rancid  butter  or  per- 
spiration, in  which  it  also  occurs.  It  is 
acrid  and  biting  and  obtained  from  the 
fermentation  of  sugar  of  milk,  or  by 
boiling  butter  with  caustic  potash. 
Mixed  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  distilled,  it  becomes  Butyric  Ether 
or  Pineapple  Oil,  used  in  flavors  and 
confectionery. 

Bui'zardt.  A  species  of  hawk, 
heavy,  with  strong  but  measured  flight, 
less  spirited  than  falcons.  They  have 
long  pointed  wings  of  about  four  feet 
spread.  They  feed  on  squirrels,  fleld- 
mice,  frogs  and  insects.  There  are  ten 
species  of  buzzards  in  the  United 
States  the  most  usual  being  the  red- 
tailed  hawk,  usually  called  the  hen 
hawk,  though  it  rarely  attacks  poultry. 
The  name  is  erroneously  given  to  the 
American  vulture  or  turkey-buzzard, 
the  well-known  scavenger  of  many 
cities  in  the  South. 

Bypon,  Qeorge  Qordon.  Lord  (1788- 
1824).  His  father  wasted  his  wife^s 
property  and  died.  The  boy  had  a  sad 
childhood,  and  then  inherited  a  grand- 
uncle's  fortune  and  rank.  He  was 
schooled  at  Aberdeen  and  Harrow,  was 
vain,  conscious  of  a  club  foot,  and  in- 
tensely susceptible  to  women.  Stung 
into  poetry  by  a  fierce  review  of  his 
boyish  verses  he  visited  Portugal, 
Spain  and  Greece,  returning  with  the 
first  cantos  of  **  Childe  Harold,"  and 
soon  produced  the  **  Bride  of  Abydos  '* 
and  the  "  Corsair."  Acclaimed  as  the 
greatest  of  living  poets,  and  welcomed 
in  London,  he  married  Miss  Milbank, 
but  was  separated  from  her  by  his 
restless  temper.  Thus  he  was  again 
disgraced,  and  fled  to  the  continent,  to 
oroduce  **  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon," 
"  Manfred  "  and  **  Don  Juan."  After 
years  of  dissipation  he  joined  the 
Greek  Revolution,  and  displayed  bril- 
liant qualities  before  his  early  death. 
Few  poets  have  been  so  subjective,  or 
have  influenced  the  world  so  deeply. 

Byzantine  Empire.  See  Greek  Em> 
pire. 

Byzantium.    See  Constantinople. 
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The  third  letter  of  the  Phffinioian 
and  Greek  alphabets  was  O.  The 
early  Romans  made  little  distinotion  of 
sound  between  G  and  G,  and  used  the 
same  letter  for  both.  At  a  later  period 
they  added  G  to  the  alphabet,  distin- 
guishing it  from  F.  As  a  number,  G  ex- 
pressed 100.  We  use  G  to  denote  the 
Gentigrade  Uiermometer  and  the  note 
of  the  gamut  corresponding  to  Guido*8 
Do.  In  Latin  it  was  sounded  as  K,  in 
English  and  French  it  is  softened  into 
S  before  the  vowels  E  and  I ;  in  Italian 
into  Gh;  in  German  Ts;  in  Spanish  Th. 
Abbreviation  for  Gent,  Gentime,  Gon- 
servative.  City, 

OftuNu    See  Kaaba. 

Oab.  A  public  vehicle  introduced 
in  England  in  1833,  with  improvements 
by  Hansom  soon  after.  London  now  has 
16,000,  largely  electric  and  taximeter. 

Oabal.  A  conspiracy  or  party,  so 
named  under  Gharles  II.  of  England 
from  the  initials  of  five  powerful 
statesmen  **  ClilTord,  Ashley.  Bucking- 
ham, Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.*'  The 
name  is  older,  however,  and  is  really  a 
clever  derivation  and  adaptation  from 
the  French  Gabale,  with  the  same 
meaning. 

Oa'baia.     See  Kabala. 

Oab'bage  A  native  of  Europe,  devel- 
oped as  broccoli,  cauliflower  kale  and 
Brussels  sprouts.  In  Russia  cabbage 
soup,  and  in  Germany  sauerkraut  pre- 
pared from  cabbage  form  a  large  part 
of  the  dietary.  It  is  antiscorbutic, 
wholesome,  and  a  stay  rather  than  a 
food  for  the  stomach. 

Oable  (Latin,  capulum,  holder) .  Wire 
electric  cables  protected  by  gutta- 
percha were  suggested  for  submarine 
work  by  Morse.  In  1852  Dover  and 
Ostend  were  successfully  connected ;  in 
1854,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Italy  and 
Corsica.  In  1854  Gyrus  W.  Field  and 
Peter  Cooper  planned  an  Atlantic  cable. 
After  unsuccessful  attempts  in  1857- 
65,  a  cable  was  laid  in  1865-66,  which 
became  the  link  of  the  world,  com- 
pletely changing  all  thought,  news,  and 
methods  of  business.  A  cable  reached 
Honolulu  from  San  Francisco  in  1903, 
and  was  extended  to  China.  The  elec- 
trical instruments  used  are  of  especial 
construction.     See  Atlantic  Cable. 

Oable,  Qeoffie  Washington  (1844 — }. 
An  American  author.  He  was  born  in 
iNew  Orleans  and  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army.     His  best  known  books 


are:  "Old  Creole  Days**;  "Madame 
Delphine*';  "The  Silent  South**: 
"  The  Negro  Question,**  and  above  all 
the  animal  stories  of  "  Uncle  Remus." 

Oab'ot,  John.  A  Venetian  navigator 
settled  at  Bristol,  England,  from 
whence  he  sailed  with  his  son  Sebas- 
tian (1497),  reaching  Newfoundland. 
In  1498  they  sailed  to  Greenland,  and 
followed  the  coast  south  to  38  **  N.  lat. 
In  1524,  Sebastian  sailed  to  South 
America  in  the  Spanish  service,  discov- 
ering the  La  Plata. 

OabuL    See  Kabul. 

Caoa'o.  An  evergreen  tree,  from  16 
to  40  ft.  high,  growing  abundantly  in 
tropical  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Ceylon,  etc.,  yielding  a  nutritive  fruit, 
from  which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are 
manufactured.     See  Cocoa. 

Oaoh'alot.  A  cetacean  chiefly  inhab- 
iting the  northern  seas,  called  also  the 
spermaceti  whale.  The  Mexican  and 
South  Sea  sperm-whales,  allied  spe- 
cies, are  found,  in  warmer  waters;  all 
swim  in  schools. 

Oacta'oMB  (Greek,  thorny).  A  race 
of  American  plants,  especially  adapted 
for  life  in  the  desert  oy  absence  of 
leaves  and  masses  of  green  succulent 
substance,  growing  in  the  Giant  Cactus 
50  ft.  high,  but  more  usually  the  size 
of  a  shrub.  They  produce  brilliant 
flowers  and  the  Indian  Fig  has  well- 
flavored  fruit.  Their  spines  make 
them  useful  for  hedges  ana  some  kinds 
supply  clear  water  in  the  desert.  The 
Night  Blooming  Cereus  is  a  cactus. 

Oada,  Jack.  The  leader  of  the  Kentish 
Insurrection  in  1450.  With  15,000 
men  he  marched  on  London,  which  he 
entered,  and  beheaded  Lord  Say,  a 
favorite  of  the  King.  After  some  rioting 
Cade*s  men  returned  to  their  homes 
while  Cade  himself  was  pursued  and 
slain  by  an  esquire  named  Alexander 
Iden. 

Cadiz  (kad-elh'  or  kad-ez') .  A  Span- 
ish port  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  1000  B.  C;  at  the 
end  of  a  long  spit  of  land  enclosing  a 
good  harbor.  Its  position  cramps  the 
streets  and  prevents  water-supply,  but 
it  is  a  clean,  busy  city,  with  lofty, 
white-washed  houses  and  many  tow- 
ers. Has  a  large  steamer  trade  with 
England  and  South  America,  in  sherry 
wine,  olive  oil,  salt  and  fruit. 

Cadmus.  A  legendary  character  to 
whom  is  ascribed  the  introduction  into 
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Greece  of  an  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters 
from  Phcenioia. 

Oaoum.    See  Appendicitis. 

0«d'inoii  (ked'mon).  An  illiterate 
Saxon  of  the  seventh  century.  A 
poom,  near  the  monastry  of  Whitby, 
his  natural  genius  led  him  to  put  into 
verse  the  story  of  the  Bible  as  it  was 
repeated  to  him.  Others  wrote  down 
his  alliterative  verses. 

Ca'Mr  (Latin,  c«8ius,  bright- 
eyed).  A  family  of  the  Julian  gens  at 
Rome.  Prom  association  with  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Cesars  it  became  the  name 
of  the  emperor. 

Os'Mr,  Qalut  Juliut  (100-44  B.  C). 
A  roan  wno  in  his  earlier  years  was  re- 
garded as  indolent,  careless  and  given 
over  to  light  love:  yet  who  at  an 
emergency  showed  high  courage  in  a 
nonchalant  fashion.  Beneath  his  quiet 
demeanor  he  cherished  the  loftiest  am- 
bitions. He  achieved  fame  as  a  military 
leader,  and  afterwards  exercised  great 
influence  in  Rome  by  his  oratory.  He 
was  appointed  successively  military 
tribune,  questor,  edile  in  65,  and  pon- 
Ufex  maximus  in  63.  A  year  later  he 
was  praetor,  and  later  formed  one  of 
the  first  triumvirate.  His  military  ex- 
ploits continued  to  fill  the  Romans 
with  admiration.  He  invaded  Gaul  and 
Britain,  and  afterwards  entered  upon 
the  Alexandrine  war,  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  Cleopatra, 
whose  power  over  him  did  not  cease 
till  his  death.  On  Gssar's  return 
from  Africa  in  44  the  crown  was  of- 
ferred  to  him,  a  circumstance  which 
excited  the  bitter  animosity  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party.  But  Gssar  was  the  only 
creative  genius  among  his  great  con- 
temporaries. He  saw  that  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Republic  with  its  dual  annual 
consulship,  fitted  as  it  was  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  provincial  town,  had  ut- 
terly broken  down  in  the  presence  of 
its  world-wide  responsibilities,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  military  empire 
could  defend  civilisation  and  the  hope 
of  the  human  race  against  the  pressure 
of  the  barbarians.  He  had  divined  the 
force  of  his  nephew.  Augustus,  who 
took  the  sceptre  from  his  dying 
hand. 

OaTfetn*.  An  alkaloid  found  in 
coffee  and  tea,  possesses  a  bitter  flavor, 
and  is  highly  stimulative. 

OafTpTrla.  An  extensive  district  of 
Cape  Golony,  South  Africa,  com- 
prising Qriqualand  East,  Tempoland, 
Transkei,  and  Pondoland:  area  18,310 
square    miles.      P.    700,000    (12,000 

^^OatHortro.  UleaMndro  Count  (1743- 
Jd).  The  alias  of  an  Italian  charlatan. 
Qiuseppe  Balsamo,  who  was  involved 


in  the  diamond  scandal  in  Paris.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  but  es- 
caped. 

Oaguaa.  (Ka'gwas).  A  town  of 
Porto  Rico,  Department  of  Quayama. 
situated  eighteen  miles  southeast  of 
San  Juan.  There  are  hot  springs  and 
quarries  of  marble  and  limestone  in  its 
vicinity.    P.  largely  negroes,  10,324. 

Oalne.  Thomas  Henry  Hall  (1853—). 
An  English  novelist,  friend  of  D.  G. 
Rossetti.  He  wrote:  '*  The  Deemster  "; 
'*  The  Manxman  " ;  "  The  Ghristian  " ; 
"The  Eternal  Gity,"  etc.  Knovsm  as- 
"  Hall  Gaine,"  and  prides  himself  on 
his  external  resemblance  to  Shakes- 
pear. 

Oal'ro  (ki-ro).  The  capital  of  Egypt 
and  the  greatest  city  of  Africa  on  the 
Nile,  near  the  Pyramids,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  branches  which  form  the 
Delta.  It  has  an  ancient  citadel,  the 
finest  Arab  architecture  in  the  world, 
the  greatest  Mohammedan  university 
and  a  modem  French  residence  (niar- 
ter.  Across  the  river,  connected  by 
bridges,  are  the  goyemment  buildings, 
parks,  opera  house,  hotels  and  mu- 
seum. Cairo  controls  the  trade  of 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  by  river  and 
rail.     P.  654,476;  46,507  tSuropean. 

Cairo  (ka'ro).  A  steamboat  and  rail- 
road center  of  Illinois  at  the  confluenoe 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  Pro- 
tected by  levies.  Trade  in  lumber  and 
Hour.    P.  14,548. 

Oal'alMMh  Tree.  A  South  American 
tree  with  gourd-like  fruit. 

Oai'aia  (kara).  A  French  port  and 
fortress  on  Dover  Straits,  18  mile» 
southeast  of  Dover.  A  railway  and 
canal  center;  great  passenger  traiflo 
with  England.  Has  fisheries  and  gen- 
eral trade.  Manufactures  tulle.  Ihee^ 
submarine  cables,  etc.    P.  59,793. 

Oalolna'tlon  (Latin,  lime-burning). 
Roasting  or  oxidizing.  A  frequent  op- 
eration in  chemistry  to  pulverise  sub- 
stances and  reduce  hydrates.  It  is 
usually  the  first  operation  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  ores. 

Oai'olum.  The  metal  whose  carbon- 
ate is  chalk  and  limestone,  now  ob- 
tained by  electrolysis  at  a  dollar  a 
pound,  though  regarded  until  recently 
as  unattainable.  It  resembles  zinc  and 
rapidly  oxydize;  specific  gravity  1.52; 
melts  at  800  ^ 

Oal'ouiating  Maohlnaa.  The  at- 
tempts of  Babbage  (q.  v.),  to  produce  a 
calculating  machine  were  scientific  but 
unsuccessful.  He  wished  to  extend 
their  operations  to  algebra  and  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  much  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  computation  of 
mathematical  tables.  For  practical 
purposes  calculating  machines   in   the 
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form  of  cash  registers  and  adding  ma- 
ohines  are  now  universally  employed. 
Other  machines  are  made  which  me- 
ohanioally  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
•divide.  The  United  States  Census 
Bureau  has  tabulating  machines. 

OalcuVU  (Kali*8  Ghat).  The  capital 
of  India  on  the  Hooghll,  a  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  crossed  by  a  pontoon 
bridge.  It  has  a  strong  fort,  a  splen- 
did residence  section,  government 
buildings,  university,  parks  and  drives. 
It  is  called  the  City  of  Palaces.  Has  47 
per  cent,  of  the  export  trade  of  India  in 
•cotton,  tea,  rice,  indigo.    P.  1,026,000. 

0«ld«'ron  de  La  Bapoa  (1600-1681). 
A  Spanish  dramatist  of  great  eminence 
whose  plays  number  nearly  200.  He 
was  a  popular  writer  of  court  spec- 
tacles for  Philip  rV. 

Oaladonla.    See  Scotland. 

0«r«ndaf  (Latin,  Kalends,  first  of 
the  month).  The  regular  computation 
«f  time.  The  Egyptians  knew  that  the 
year  v^ras  about  365^  days.  Gssar  in- 
troduced the  system  at  Rome,  but  neg- 
lected to  allow  the  necessary  correc- 
tion of  omitting  a  leap-day  once  in  400 
years.  This  was  made  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIU.  in  1582. 

Oarendar,  Simpilflad.  The  change  hi 
the  calendar  proposed  by  the  Swiss 
Oovemment  is  that  worked  out  by 
Prof.  L.  A.  Grosclaude  of  Geneva.  A 
bill  incorporating  these  changes  has 
been  introduced  into  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Prof.  Grosclaude*s  plan  was 
approved  by  various  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce meeting  in  session,  1910,  in 
London.  This  simplification,  if  gen- 
erally adopted,  would  do  away  vdth  all 
the  inconveniences,  annoyances  and 
anomalies  arising  in  the  course  of  our 
daily  reckoning  and  would  have  the 
result  of  providing  a  fixed  or  **invari- 
able  **  calendar.  The  present  calendar 
is  a  very  clumsy  one,  with  its  unequal 
months,  with  anniversaries  and  dates 
falling  on  different  days  of  the  week 
every  year.  In  the  proposed  calendar 
the  same  date  would  always  fall  on  the 
same  day  of  the  week  for  all  time 
to  come.  To  accomplish  this  one  day 
of  the  365  which  make  the  year,  would 
be  neither  a  day  of  the  week  or  a  day 
of  the  month.  It  would  be  simply 
**  New  Year's  Day."  The  remainmg 
364  days  could  then  be  divided  evenly 
into  four  quarters  of  13  weeks,  or  91 
days  each.  Two  of  the  months  would 
have  30  days,  the  others  would  have 
thirty-one.  Not  only  would  the  fixed 
holidays,  such  as  Christmas  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  come  on  the  same  day 
of  the  week,  but  the  movable  festivals, 
as  Easter,  would  be  changed  to  fall  on 


the  same  day  of  the  week  and  month, 
Easter  forever  falling  on  April  14. 

In  leap  years  it  would  be  necessary 
to  insert  the  extra  or  three  hundred 
and  sixty-fifth  day,  and  this  could  be 
done  by  placing  it  the  day  before  July 
1 ;  and  it  would  have  no  other  name 
than  "  Leap  Year  Day,**  being  neither 
a  day  of  the  week  nor  the  month. 

Calhoun^  John  CMIdwell  (1782- 
1850).  An  American  statesman.  As 
Congressman  from  South  Carolina, 
1811,  he  urged  the  War  of  1812.  As 
Monroe's  Secretary  of  War,  he  re- 
formed West  Point.  He  broke  with 
Jackson  who  supported  a  tariff,  main- 
tained the  right  of  secession,  and  in- 
duced South  Carolina  to  nullify  or  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  the  tariff.  From  1832 
to  his  death  he  was  a  Senator  and 
champion  of  the  Southern  party,  as 
was  Webster  of  the  North. 

Oal'ioo.  A  light  cotton  cloth  printed 
on  one  side  while  gingham  is  woven 
with  colored  threads.  Manufactured  In 
India  from  time  immemorial.  It  was 
imported  into  Holland  first;  and  (1676) 
calico  printing  was  begun  in  London. 
It  was  introduced  into  Rhode  Island 
( 1789 ) .  Printing  is  done  by  passing  the 
white  muslin  over  copper  cylinders  en- 
graved in  patterns,  each  of  which  prints 
a  different  color.  A  mordant  is  used  to 
give  it  washing  qualities.  The  chem- 
istry of  dyes  and  mordants  is  an  exact 
art.  Afterwcurds  the  cloth  is  exposed 
to  live  steam  to  complete  the  process. 

Oallfornia.  The  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  between  parallels  42  *^ 
and  32"*  40'  N.  making  a  region  720 
miles  long  and  nearly  200  west,  extend- 
ing fix>m  about  northwest  to  southeast. 
It  is  characterized  by  two  long  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  Coast  Range  with 
elevations  of  6,000  to  9,000  ft.^  is  a 
continuation  of  the  peninsula  of  south- 
em  California  and  extends  hi  the  Olym- 
pic Range  of  Washington  to  become 
the  chain  of  Islands  of  British  Colum- 
bia. At  38  ^  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
breaks  through  the  range  and  receives 
the  water  of  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin.  Their  inner  valley  is  100 
miles  broad,  and  beyond  it  the  Sierra 
Nevada  lifts  its  snows  to  14,500  feet.  In 
the  north  the  Sierra  melts  into  the 
coast  range:  in  the  south  it  sinks  into 
the  desert  of  the  Colorado  River.  The 
western  slope  of  the  Coast  Range  is 
the  garden  of  California  and  the  world. 
vWth  moderate  rainfall,  a  climate  in 
which  cold  and  extreme  heat  are  un- 
known. A  chain  of  orchards,  citrus 
groves  and  fruitful  fields  surrounds  the 
cities  of  San  Francisco  (p.  416,912), 
San  Jos<5,  Los  Angles  (p.  319,198) 
and  San  Diego.     Benicia,  Berkley  and 
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Oakland    are    on   San    Francisco    Bay, 
where  the  railways  break  through  the 
wall  of  the  Coast  Range    to    the    sea. 
Sacramento,  the  capital,  Stockton   and 
Merced  are  in  the  central  valley.    Here 
the  climate  has  greater  extremes.    The 
northwestern  valley  of  the  Sacramento 
is  temperate,  cool,  rainy,  ending  in  the 
Shasta   Mountain.     The   San    Joaquin, 
from  the  South  runs  toward   the    arid 
regions.     Beyond  it  is  Lake   Tulare,   a 
sink,  and  there  the  Colorado  desert  be- 
gins, but  the  lands,  irrigated  from  the 
mountains,  are  another  garden  of  eter- 
nal sunshine.    The   great   forests   are 
the  most  valuable  of  the  United  States. 
crowning  both  ranges  with  gigantic  red 
&r  and  yellow,  pine   including   the  Se- 
quoia Gigantea   (q.  v.).     The  Sierras 
were  heaved  up  in  the  Jurassic  period, 
the  Coast  Range  in  the  Miocene.    Coal 
is  found   on   the   southern   coast.    In 
natural  gas  and  petroleum  California  is 
fourth  of  the  states.     In  gold  it  once 
produced  $85,000,000  a  year,  and  still, 
with  electric    force    from    the    water 
power  of  the  mountains,  $16,000,000 
is  won  by  quartz  crushing.    Copper  is 
found  In  the  north ;  quick-silver,  silver, 
borax,  soda,  salt,   in   various   regions. 
California    leads    the    world    in    fruit 
products,  with  229,623  tons  of  oranges 
and  lemons,   149,531  tons  of  prunes, 
aoricots,  and  raisins,  104,198  tons  of 
plums,  peaches,  cherries,  apoles,  etc.; 
69.690  carloads   of  wine   and*  brandy. 
Olives,  walnuts,  flgs  are  largely  grown. 
It  is  the  third  State  for  beet  sugar, 
with  great  refineries.     Alfalfa  is  the 
forage  crop.    There  are  2.400,000  sheep 
Wheat   production    is    $20,152,000    a 
year;  barley,  $1,425,000.    The  land  is 
exceedingly    valuable,    with    Intensive 
culture,  and  is  being  subdivided.  Lum- 
ber   products,    $21,276,000    a    year; 
canned  goods,  $23,809,000.    Education 
is  highly  developed,  crowned  with  the 
State  and  L eland  Stanford,  Jr.,  univer- 
sities.     California    was    taken    from 
Mexico,  and  became  a  State  in  1846: 
when  gold  was  discovered,  in  1848.  it 
had  100,000  population;  now  1,800,000 
and  rapidly  increasing;    one-fourth    is 
foreign.     It  has   recovered   from   the 
•earthquake  of  1906. 

California,  Quif  of  (700  miles  long). 
An  inlet  of  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  on  the 
\yest  coast  of  Mexico,  between  Lower 
California  and  the  mainland. 

California,  Lower,  or  Old  (61^62 
square  mUes,  p.  48,000).  Mexico  Ter- 
ntory  and  Peninsula,  between  Gulf  of 
Uhfornia  and  the  Pacific,  chiefly  a 
sienle  region,  but  possessing  some 
romeral  wealth.  Principal  towns; 
2>wta  Rosalia  and  Santiago. 
^^'ula,  Qaiut  OaMar   (A.  D.   12- 


41).  The  third  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors. His  family  had  been  murdered  by 
Tiberius,  his  predecessor,  and  he  was 
practically  insane  from  the  jealous 
espionage  and  mental  pressure  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  He  pil- 
laged the  empire,  squandered  the  rev- 
enue on  personal  freaks,  lived  in  incest, 
and  had  himself  worshipped  in  the 
temples  as  a  ffod,  assuming  the  throne 
of  Jove;  but  he  was  murdered  by  his 
body-guard  while  still  young. 

Oailph  (Turkish,  a  successor).  The 
title  or  Mohammed*8  successor  in  spir- 
itual and  temporal  power.  As  to  how 
this  office  of  Caliph  became  known  to 
the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Caliphate,  see 
Mohammed. 

Oai'ia.  African  flower  of  one  petal. 
It  is  a  species  of  arum  or  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  though  called  a  lily,  pure 
white,  and  of  great  beauty.  There  is 
a  black  variety. 

Oaiia'o  ( kal-yft'o ) .  The  nort  of  Lima. 
Peru,  connected  by  rail  with  Lima  ana 
the  Andes.  Destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
wave  In  1746.  It  Is  on  the  rainless 
Pacific  coast  12''  south,  and  a  road- 
stead, protected  by  an  island,  with 
docking  and  ship  repairing  facilities. 
Tonnage,  1,736.000,  exporting  miner- 
als, sugar,  hide,  wools,  cocoa.  P. 
48,118. 

Oai'omol.    See  Meroury. 

Oaior'lo  Engine  (Latin  calor,  heat). 
It  is  worked  by  the  expansion  of  hot 
air  instead  of  steam,  and  is  safer,  but  is 
impracticable  from  its  heavy  frame,  it 
being  worn  out  by  dry  heat,  and  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  lubrica- 
tion. 

Oal'orie.  The  heat-unit  of  food  as  a 
source  of  energy.  A  calorie  is  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  water 
from  zero  to  one  degree  centigrade. 
This  is  about  equivalent  to  raising  one 
pound  four  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
fuel  value  of  different  foods  may  be 
computed  in  a  definite  manner.  Tals  Is 
done  by  burning  a  given  portion  of  a 
food  (say  one  pound)  in  the  apparatus 
known  as  a  calorimeter.  By  this 
means  may  be  determined  the  number 
of  degrees  the  temperature  of  a  given 
amount  of  water  raised  during  the  pro- 
cess of  burning. 

Caloriric  Rays.  The  maximum  of 
heat  falls  beyond  the  red  of  the 
spectrum,  chemical  rays  beyond  the 
violet.  Heat,  light,  chemical  and  act- 
inic force  are  different  effects  of  the 
same  radiation  or  vibration  of  an  un- 
known agent. 

Carumet.  A  sacred  decorated  reed 
tobacco  pipe  used  as  a  symbol  of  peace 
or  war  by  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
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ioa,  the  bowl  being  composed  of  soap 
stone,  and  the  tube,  wnich  is  long,  be- 
ing decked  with  feathers.  To  accept 
the  calumet  when  offered  is  to  be 
friendly,  to  reject  it  is  to  proclaim 
«nmity.  There  is  also  a  distinctive  cal- 
umet of  war  used  only  on  a  declaration 
of  war  between  tribes. 

Oai'vary  (Latin,  Galvarium,  Hebrew, 
Golgotha,  skull:  bare,  round  rock). 
The  rooky  knoll,  north  of  Jerusalem, 
on  which  the  Crucifixion  took  place. 

Oal'vln,  John  (1509-1564).  One  of 
the  leading  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury.  He  was  born  in  Picardy  and 
attained  great  popularity  as  a  preacher 
in  Paris,  out  was  expelled,  and  subse- 

Suently  lived  at  Geneva,  where  he  eon- 
nued  to  preach  the  new  doctrine,  giv- 
ing it  that  special  shape  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Galvinlst  body, 
distinguished  by  its  greater  austerity 
from  mat  of  the  Lutherans.  Galvin*s 
writings  comprise  fifty- three  volumes. 

Oa'lyx  (Graek,  cup).  See  Flower. 

Oambo'dML  A  province  of  Indo- 
Ghina:  a  French  Protectorate.  Area 
38,610  square  miles,  p.  1,500,000.  Con- 
tains the  great  Tonle-sap  Lake  which 
covers  in  the  rainy  season  770  square 
miles;  capital,  Renom-penh,  on  River 
Mekong. 

Oam'bral  or  Oambray.  A  city  In 
France,  department  of  the  Nord,  on 
River  Scheldt,  manufactures  chicory, 
sugar,  and  canmrics.  Peace  of  Cambray 
(**  The  Ladies*  Peace  **)  was  concluded 
here  in  1529.  Cambric  is  so  called 
from  its  manufacture  here.    P.  27,000. 

Oam'bria  (Welsh  Gymrhaeg,  allied 
tribes,  Welsh).    See  Wales. 

Oam'brlan  iyttam.  Strata  of  sedi- 
mentary rock,  so-called  from  their  oc- 
currence in  Wales.  Immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  igneous  rooks,  they  were 
produced  at  the  bottom  of  primitive 
oceans,  through  immense  periods. 
They  contain  fossils  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  invertebrate  and  vegetable 
life. 

Oam'brldoa.  A  city  57  miles  north- 
cast  of  London,  p.  37.000,  seat  of  the 
great  university,  dating  from  1209; 
with  magnificent  buildings;  famed  for 
mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  and 
for  Brasmus,  Tyndale.  Latimer,  dran- 
mer,  Isaac  Newton,  Sterne,  Herschel, 
doleridge  and  Wordsworth. 

Oam'brldge.  A  city  connected  with 
Boston  by  several  bridges.  Seat  of 
Harvard  University,  an  observatory 
and  botanic  garden;  of  Mount  Auburn 
Gemetery.  which  contains  the  graves 
of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Lowell, 
Brooks.  Cambridge  has  been  a  center 
of  thought  since  1638.  Has  extensive 
manufactures.    P.  104,839. 


Oam'brldge.  An  Ohio  manufacturing 
town  producing  steel,  glass  and  pot- 
tery.   P.  11,327. 

Oambyset  (died.  B.  C.  521).  The 
son  of  Gyrus  the  Great,  King  of  Persia. 
He  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt  and 
Nubia.  A  fierce  monotheist,  he  insulted 
the  Egyptian  gods,  and  indulged  in  vio- 
lent and  capricious  acts  of  tyranny. 

Oam'den.  A  city  of  New  Jersey,  port 
and  railway  center  opposite  Philadel- 

ghia.  on  the  Delaware  River,  with  ship- 
uildinff  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
worsted  goods,  oil-cloth,  steel,  etc. 
Noted  for  the  immense  market  gardens 
on  the  outskirts.    P.  94,530. 

0«m«l.  A  large  ruminant  quadruped, 
inhabiting  Asia  and  Africa,  where  It  is 
largely  used  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
There  are  two  species — the  Arabian 
camel  or  dromedary,  with  only  one 
hump;  and  the  Bactrian,  or  double- 
humped  camel.  They  are  of  great 
commercial  importance,  and  by  their 
special  structure,  which  admits  of  their 
holding  reserves  of  sustenance  and 
water  that  will  last  for  a  considerable 
period,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
passage  of  the  barren  deserts.  A 
camel  carries  a  burden  of  800  or  1,000 
pounds  without  dilBculty.  and  its  cost 
of  keep  is  small.  The  llama,  alpaca, 
vicuna,  and  guanaoo  of  South  America, 
also  belong  to  the  family  of  Camelids. 
The  hair  of  the  camel  is  woven  by  Hin- 
dus and  Persians,  and  is  used  for  paint 
brushes. 

0«m«l'IML  A  Chinese  and  Japanese 
shrub  akin  to  the  tea  plant,  with  glossy 
leaves  and  waxy  White  or  crimson 
flowers.  It  is  a  plant  for  the  cool 
greenhouse,  and  will  grow  out  of  doors 
in  southwestern  England.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  slips  and  budding. 

0«n«ropaird.    See  Giraffe. 

0«m«lot.  The  fabled  city  in  which 
King  Arthur  held  court  and  feasted 
about  his  Round  Table. 

Oam'«o«  The  name  ffiven  to  a  pre- 
cious stone  upon  which  some  design 
has  been  carved  in  relief.  Cameo  cut- 
ting is  an  ancient  art,  examples  in  dif- 
ferent colored  layers  existing  which 
date  from  150  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  There  is  an  agate  cameo  at 
the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris,  which  mea- 
sures 13  inches  by  11,  and  depicts  the 
apotheosis  of  Augustus.  Shell  cameos 
are  now  common.  We  have  also 
cameo-pottery,  of  which  Wedgewood- 
ware  is  an  example. 

Oam'era  Obtou'ra.  An  instrument 
invented  acoordinff  to  some  by  Roger 
Bacon,  and  to  others  by  Giambattista 
della  Porta,  in  which  the  image  of  il- 
luminated objects  formed  by  a  convex 
lens  is  received   upon   a  screen   in   a 
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darkened  chamber,  or  in  a  box.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rectangular  box  in  two  paria, 
one  of  which  slides  into  the  other  so 
that  it  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  object. 
The  rays  of  light  from  the  object  pass 
through  a  convex  lens,  and  are  re- 
flected from  a  mirror  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45  ^  upon  a  horizontal  plate  of 
ground  glass,  where  they  form  an  un- 
inverted  image.  From  this  invention 
developed  the  photographic  camera. 
f  See  Photography. 

Cam'^roiit  Simon  (1799-1889).  A 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  1845-77. 
Originally  a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  and 
nominator  of  Buchanan,  he  led  his 
State  into  the  Republican  party ,  in 
1856.  After  being  Secretary  of  war 
under  Lincoln,  he  was  appointel  Min- 
ister to  Russia  (1862-63). 

Cameron  Oountry  (Kameruns).  It 
lies  in  West  Africa,  between  Bay  of 
Biafra  and  Lake  Tchad;  German  col- 
ony; also  range  of  mountains  close  to 
shore,  13,000  ft.  at  highest  point. 

OamoiM.  Luis  do  (1524-1579).  The 
author  of  the  "  Lusiad,*'  the  great  epic 
poem  of  Portugal,  which  sets  forth  the 
adventures  of  the  discoverers  of  India, 
aod  celebrates  the  achievements  of 
the  principal  personages  in  Portuguese 
history. 

Ottn'omllo,  or  Oham'omlle.  A  low. 
dose,  creepmg,  composite,  perennial 
plant,  cultivated  for  its  flowers,  which 
are  white  with  a  yellow  center.  Cam- 
omile flowers  are  of  an  exceedingly 
bitter  taste,  but  an  infusion  of  them  is 
valued  as  a  remedy  for  biliousness,  and 
as  a  tonic. 

Oamop'ra,  Th«.  Originally,  a  power- 
ful secret  society,  whose  seat  was  in 
Naples,  and  whose  members  are 
called  Gamorrists,  with  a  hierarchy, 
laws,  chiefs  and  symnolic  ceremonies, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury until  the  annexation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  Italy.  But  it  was  not 
a  eriminal  society.  It  was  then  a  mu- 
tual benefit  and  aid  society  and  its 
members  bound  themselves  not  to 
commit  certain  actions  and  to  abstain 
from  certain  vices.  The  society  was 
g>mposed  of  the  most  daring  of  the 
Neapolitans  and  became  not  a  society 
of  malefactors,  but  rather  of  arrogant 
men;  and  thus  whatever  the  business 
that  the  Camorristi  pursued  he  was  as- 
sured of  many  advantages  over  his 
competitors.  When  the  society  be- 
came decadent,  it  was  still  feared. 
When  the  Bourbon  government  was  in 
constant  dread  of  riots  and  revolts,  it 
o»dc  use  of  the  Gamorra,  and  in  re- 
p™  its  chief  favored  the  government, 
helping  it  to  keep  order.    Enfeebled  at 


last  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  times  the 
ancient  Gamorra  went  to  pieces,  but 
from  its  fragments  there  sprang  up 
many  small  associations  of  thieves, 
procurers,  spies,  swindlers  and  out- 
laws. The  public  has  not  perceived  the 
change  and  it  continues  to  believe  that 
all  turbulent,  violent  fellows  are  Gam- 
orrists ;  and  that  consequently  the  atro- 
cious crimes  that  have  been  committed 
have  their  histigation  in  the  Gamorra. 
See  Mafia. 

Campan'uia.  Pyramidalis,  especially 
in  the  white  variety,  is  a  beautiful  per- 
ennial bell-flower,  and  will  flourish  in 
any  one  place  for  years,  besides  being 
easily  divided;  and  fragilis,  the  trailer, 
forms  a  fine  basket  plant,  either  for 
indoor  or  outdoor  display.  The  Gan- 
terbury  bells,  biennials,  are  favorites 
everywhere,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
they  vhrtuallv  cultivate  themselves, 
and  give  bright  bloom  over  a  long 
period. 

Oampbolly  Sir  Oolln,  Lord  Clyde.  One 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  modern  time. 
He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  1792,    He  took 

§art  in  the  expedition  to  the  United 
tates  in  1814,  served  vTith  distinction 
in  the  Punjab  and  in  the  Grimean  War. 
His  services  in  the  latter  were  re- 
warded by  the  cross  of  the  French 
Legion  of  honor.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  forces  In 
India,  then  engaged  in  putting  down 
the  Mutiny,  which  by  his  energy  and 

Sood  Judgment  was  soon  entirely  sub- 
ued.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm  in  1858  and  died  in  1863. 

Oampboll,  Thomas  (1777-1844). 
The  well-known  poet  who  at  twenty- 
two  published  **The  Pleasures  of 
Hope.''  Many  of  bis  lyrics  and  songs 
take  hif^  rank,  notably:  *'Ye  Mari- 
ners of  England,'*  **  Hohenlinden,'* 
''  The  Battle  of  the  BalUc,"  and  ''  The 
Exile  of  Erin.'*  He  was  granted  a 
crown  pension  of  £200  a  year,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Oampboli-Bannormsn,  Sir  Honry 
( 1836-1908) .  A  BriUsh  Liberal  states- 
man. Gladstone's  Secretary  of  War. 
Premier  in  1899  and  1905.  He  brought 
John  Burns,  Labor  Leader,  into  his 
cabinet. 

Oamphino  (kam-fen').  The  purified 
oil  of  furpentine,  burning  in  lamps  with 
a  clear  white  flame.  It  is  very  volatile, 
and  its  vapor,  mingled  with  air,  is  an 
explosive  gas,  whose  damage  caused  its 
disuse  v^en  kerosene  was  introduced, 
in  spite  of  its  more  agreeable  odor. 

Osm'phor.  A  product  from  the 
chipped  bark  and  root  of  the  camphor 
tree  by  steaming  and  crystallizing  the 
vapor.  It  is  a  tough  white  gum,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  but  not  in  water,  and 
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buras  with  white  smoKy  flame.  It  is 
used  agalQst  rheumatism,  and  cholera, 
and  also  against  moths.  Chiefly  pro- 
duced in  Formosa,  and  also  oheoHi* 
cally  from  turpentine. 

Campus  Martius  (Field  of  Mars).  A 
large  plain  used  by  the  ancient  Romans 
as  a  field  for  atheletic  exercises  and 
sports.     It  was  /situated  between  the 

Suirinal  and  Gapitoline  Hills,  and  is  to- 
ay  entirely  built  over  and  forms  the 
heart  of  modern  Rome. 

Can'aan  (Hebrew,  "  lowland,"  con- 
trasted with  Aram,  **  highland,"  Syria). 
A  name  originally  appUed  to  the  low- 
lands of  the  Philistines,  it  became,  like 
Palestine  (Philistine),  the  general  des- 
ii$nation  *of  the  region  occupied  by  the 
Hebrews  between  Jordan  and  the  sea. 
Can'ada.  That  part  of  the  American 
continent  between  the  United  States, 
and  the  great  frozen  lands  that  sur- 
round the  pole.  In  the  highlands 
of  Labrador,  the  land  rises  to  7.000  ft. 
in  barren  rocky  masses.  South  of  it  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sep- 
arates them  from  the  fertile  maritime 
Srovinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
trunswick.  and  from  the  United  States. 
— ^North  of  Lake  Erie,  is  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Ontario  with  the  climate  of 
Western  New  York,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  big  frozen  plains  extending  to 
Hudson  Bay.  This  v^lderness  presses 
close  to  Lake  Superior.  All  the  north- 
ern region  as  far  as  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains, was  chiselled  by  the  Ice  Age  in 
many  lakes,  with  issues  to  Hudson  Bay. 
The  prairies  of  the  United  States  spread 
northward  from  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  and  Montana  In  fertile  plains, 
relieved  from  excessive  cold  by  the 
Chinook  winds,  the  Pacific  currents 
which  are  dried  and  rarified  by  conden- 
sation on  the  snow-ridges  of  the 
Rockies  and  warmed  by  the  conden- 
sation as  they  descend.  Alberta  at  56  ^ 
N.,  has  the  same  products  as  Ontario 
at  43  ^  and  these  great  wheat  fields 
have  been  rapidly  taken  up  of  late 
years,  largely  by  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  pressing  across  the  imaginary 
boundary.  The  winters  are  rigorous: 
wheat  is  limited  by  rigid  chances  of 
August  frosts,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
extreme  west  is  relieved  by  irrigation 
from  the  mountains,  a  belt  of  ranges 
500  to  600  miles  wide.  The  Rockies 
are  paralleled  beyond  an  intervening 
table-land,  by  the  Coast  Range  of 
British  Columbia  (q.  v.),  which  is 
bathed  by  the  Pacific  Gulf  Stream  with 
the  dews  of  eternal  spring. — Canada  is 
chiefly  agrricultural,  Mrith  large  barley, 
oat  and  root  crops  in  the  east,  apple 
orchards  in  Ontario,  grain  fields  in  the 
interior    plains,   and   varied   crops    in 


British  Columbia.  The  dairy  produc- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese  is  extensive, 
with  eleven  million  acres  of  pastures  to 
twenty  of  crops.  The  winters  are  long 
for  stock-keeping.  The  fisheries  of 
cod  and  lobster  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
white  fish  in  the  lakes;  and  salmon  in 
the  Pacific  rivers  have  an  annual'  value 
of  $3,000,000;  many  whales  and  seals 
being  taken.  The  gold  output  of  the 
Yukon,  on  the  edge  of  Alaska  was 
$22,000,000  in  1900,  and  about  half 
that  amount  is  now  produced  by  quartz 
and  hydraulic  mining.  Excellent  bitu- 
minous coal  is  mined  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia;  anthracite  has 
been  found  north  of  Lake  Superior; 
copper,  silver  and  lead  come  from 
British  Columbia.  Petroleum  occurs 
in  Ontario,  and  iron  everywhere, 
though  not  developed  in  the  central  re- 
gion, from  want  of  coal.  Canada  is  the 
world*s  chief  producer  of  nickel  (in 
Ontario),  of  asbestos  and  corundum. 
The  superb  forests  of  British  Columbia 
rival  those  of  California  and  Washing- 
ton, and  the  immense  growth  of  spruce 
for  pulp  in  the  barren  region  north  of 
Ontario  and  the  Great  LcJces  is  the 
natural  supply  of  the  continent.  The 
remarkable  water  power  has  stimu- 
lated the  manufacture  of  textiles  ($62,- 
035,000),  machines  and  tools,  ($61,- 
636,000),  lumber,  beer,  carriages, 
books,  and  pulps.  The  education  is 
universal  with  many  universities  and 
colleges,  and  surpassing  the  United 
States  in  agricultural  colleges.  The 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  which 
bears  ocean  steamers  to  Montreal, 
form  the  center  of  communication, 
aided  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  and 
the  Intercolonial,  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  systems.  The 
chief  cities  are  Montreal  (p.  266,000), 
Toronto  (207.000),  Quebec  (68,000), 
Winnipeg  (42,00())  Vancouver  (26,- 
000).  There  is  a  large  indigenous 
French  race  dating  from  before  the 
English  conquest;  the  other  half 
of  the  nation  is  chiefly  English,  Scotch 
and  American.    P.  5.371,315. 

Canadian  River.  A  confluent  of  the 
Arkansas,  flowing  900  miles  from  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Greatly  reduced  in 
the  dry  season. 

Canals.  Artifl3ial  water-ways  for 
irrigation.  They  were  constructed  in 
Babylonia,  from  the  earliest  period. 
Xerxes  dug  one  across  the  peninsula  of 
Athos  for  the  passage  of  his  fleet, 
and  the  Romans  used  them  in  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes.  The  Grand  Canal  of 
China  dates  from  1250,  and  is  650 
miles  long.  Looks  were  introduced  in 
Italy  and  Holland  about  1450.  In  1681. 
France  completed  the  Languedoc  Canal 
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tetween  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
with  rise  of  600  ft.  The  great  canals 
of  the  United  States,  are  the  Brie, 
which  brought  the  oommeroe  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  New  York  in  1825;  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  between  the 
Mes  and  Mississippi.  Those  of  Can- 
ada are  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  and  the 
Welland  (at  Niagara  Palls).  Great 
world-cfiinals  are  the  Suez,  Panama, 
aod  Kiel. 

Cana'ry  Islands.  The  Fortunate 
Islands  of  the  Romans,  who  imagined 
them  a  terrestrial  paradise.  They  are 
Spanish,  volcanic,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
rising  to  12,190  ft.,  and  300  miles  from 
the  west  coast  of  Morocco.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  the  temperature  is  made  equa- 
ble by  sea-breezes.  They  produce 
Canary  wine,  dates,  fruit,  onions  and 
potatoes.  The  people,  imboverished  by 
great  landholdings  and  80  per  cent,  il- 
literate, emigrate  to  Cuba.  The  prim- 
itive Berber  race  has  been  extermin- 
ated.   P.  358,564. 

Oan'oar.  A  scirrhous  tumor,  some- 
times ulcerating  and  enlarging  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  assuming  a  malig- 
oant  character.  Cancer  is  considered 
in  many  cases  to  be  of  hereditary  ori- 
nnation.  It  occurs  in  various  parts  of 
the  human  body,  and  is  much  more 
frequent  in  females  than  males,  rarely 
making  its  appearance  before  the  age 
of  thirty.  It  is  only  in  its  first  stages 
that  a  true  cancer  can  be  eradicated, 
if  at  all,  and  that  for  the  most  part  by 
surgical  excision.  Medical  scientists 
are  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  this  terrible  scourge  of  hu- 
manity.— In  astronomy,  the  Grab,  the 
fourth  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zo- 
diac; one  of  Ptolemy's  constellations. 
It  denotes  the  northern  limit  of  the 
sun's  course  in  summer,  and  hence  is 
the  sign  of  the  summer  solstice;  the 
sun  entering  it  June  21. 

Can'dla.  The  capital  of  Crete,  on  its 
northern  shore,  with  Venetian  fortifica- 
tions, and  a  museum  of  antiquities 
from  recent  excavations.    P.  22,481. 

Gandiamas  Day.  The  feast  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  Peb- 
ruanr  2.  It  is  very  strictly  observed  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  many  candles  are 
burned  and  all  those  needed  for  use 
during  the  year  are  consecrated  on  that 
day. 

Can'lto  (Latin,  canis,  dog).  A  car- 
nivorous family  which  secures  its  prey 
by  running  it  down  instead  of  lurking 
tnd  ponncing  like  a  cat.  It  includes 
me  dog,  wolf,  fox.  Jackal  and  coyote 

(Q-  v.).     Most    of    them    have    keen 

Kent  and  hunt  in  packs. 

,.  ^k'ar.    Small  ulcers  occurring  in 

the  lips,  mouth,  gums,  and  cheeks  of 


ill-nourished  persons,  chiefly  children. 
These  sores  are  of  a  gangrenous  and 
offensive  character,  and  require  drastic 
surgical  and  antiseptic  treatment  lo- 
cally, in  conjunction  with  stimulating 
and  nutritious  diet. 

Oanna.  This  tropical  plant,  com- 
monly called  *'  Indian  Shot,*^  finds  favor 
in  many  eves  because  of  the  beautiful 
leaves  and  gorgeous  bloom.  It  will 
succeed  either  as  a  greenhouse  sub- 
ject or  bedded  out  of  doors  in  a  shel- 
tered situation  for  the  summer.  Seed 
may  be  sown  in  early  March  under 
glass,  and  vWU  grow  rapidly  if  pre- 
viously soaked  in  hot  water. 

Oan'ninn.  Preserving  food  in  air- 
tight vessels.  Tin  cans  are  set  in  boil- 
ing water:  boiling  vegetables,  fruit, 
soup  or  fish  poured  in;  a  cover  sol- 
dered on.  A  fresh  boiling  expels  all  air 
through  an  airhole  in  the  cover,  which 
is  quickly  soldered.  Annual  output  of 
United  SUtes,  $4  8,175,359.  Galffomia 
leads  in  fruit,  Washington  in  salmon, 
Maryland  in  tomatoes,  peas  and  oys- 
ters. New  York  in  corn. 

Oannlno,  Qaopga  (1770-1827).  An 
Bnglish  statesman  who  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1793  and  became  a  great 
orator  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  Pitt, 
under  whom  he  served  first  as  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  and  later  as*  Treas- 
urer to  the  Navy.  He  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Duke  oT 
Portland,  and  in  1827  became  Prime 
Minister,  but  died  four  months  later. 

Can'non  (Greek,  kanon.  a  reed  used 
as  fishing-rod,  spear-shaft,  distaff,  bar 
of  cage,  rule ;  Latin,  canna  reed ;  hence 
cannon,  canon,  canyon,  canal,  canoe, 
cane).  A  tube  to  propel  projectiles  by 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  Such  were 
used  by  Edward  III.  against  the  Soots 
in  1327,  and  were  first  made  of  hooped 
bars,  then  cast.  The  French  bored 
them,  in  1749,  from  solid  metal.  Mor- 
tars have  short  bore  and  are  used  at 
an  elevation;  howitzers  are  short,  but 
used  horizontally;  mountain  and  field 
artillery  are  long  and  light  (see  Bat- 
tery). Siege,  sea-coast  and  fortress 
cannon  are  the  heaviest.  All  but  mor- 
tars are  now  breecnioaders  (q.  v.). 
served  ynih  cartridges,  and  sighted 
with  extreme  accuracy.  Rapid  fire  of 
machine-guns  deliver  a  hail  of  rifle 
balls  and  may  be  made  to  sweep  while 
firing  and  are  protected  by  a  steel  shel- 
ter. Balloon  guns  are  trained  ver- 
tically. Coast-defense  gruns  are  sunk 
in  pits  aimed  by  a  system  of  mir- 
rors, then  rapidly  raised  by  hydrau- 
lic force  and  discharged.  They  are 
50  ft.  long,  16-in.  bore,  with  20 
mile  range.  War-ship  artfllery  has 
special   preparations   for   training  and 
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aiming,  and  the  handling  requires 
soientiilo  training  for  years.  There 
is  great  rivalry  for  speed  and  accur- 
acy between  individual  ships  aAd 
crews,  with  large  prizes.  The  largest 
gun- founders  are  the  Krupps  of  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  works  are  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  material  is  low 
steel,  with  .005  carbon.  Bessemer 
steel  is  too  imperfect.  The  Krupps  use 
ingot  steel.  Guns  with  dynamite  or 
compressed-air  force  have  not  proved 
successful.  Allowance  is  made  for  re- 
coil and  the  heaviest  marine  artillery 
is  used  in  revolving  turrets.  Steel  is 
universally  employed  for  carriages. 
There  are  field  guns  served  by  electric 
motor  cars.    See  Artillery. 

Oannon.  «lotaph  Qurnay  (1836 — ). 
An  Illinois  Congressman  since  1837, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  1903-10. 
By  clearness  and  quickness  of  mind, 
aided  by  a  system  of  rules  and  meth- 
ods of  appointing  committees,  he  be- 
came a  national  power,  practically  con- 
trolling legislation.  His  arbitrary 
measures  cut  short  his  leadership, 
from  which  he  was  deposed;  and  the 
rules  now  give  greater  power  of  Initia- 
tion to  the  House  at  large. 

Oanoo.  A  small  light  boat,  especially 
a  dug-out  or  birch  canoe.  Tne  sea- 
going canoes  of  Polynesia,  built  of 
planks  bound  with  sennit,  carried 
crowds  of  100  out  of  sight  of  land. 
The  catamarans  of  Madras  are  steadied 
by  bamboo  out-riggers.  For  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  see  Gannon. 

Oan'opy  (Greek,  mosquito-net). 
Hangings  supported  on  columns  over  a 
bed  or  throne;  applied  in  architecture 
to  an  ornamental  roof  on  columns  over 
a  statue  or  altar. 

Cano'va,  Antonio  (1757-1822).  The 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  Italian 
sculpture.  His  work,  while  not  lack- 
ing power  is  characterized  by  great 
fineness  and  delicacy.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  chief  curator  of  Roman 
works  of  art  by  Pope  Plus  VII.,  and  af- 
terwards was  made  Marquis  of  Ischia, 
with  a  pension  of  3000  scudi  which  he 
expended  in  the  support  of  art  and 
artists  in  Rome.  He  stands  after 
Michaelangelo  and  Bernine,  as  the  third 
epoch-making  sculptor  of  Italy. 

Canteen  (kanteen)  (Italian,  cantina. 
wine-cellar) .  Originally  a  place  where 
wine  was  served  to  the  troops.  In 
England  there  is  a  wet  canteen  for 
ale  and  mineral  water,  a  dry  canteen 
for  groceries,  and  recreation  rooms 
with  billiards,  games  and  library 
(free).  There  has  been  discussion  in 
the  United  States  as  to  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants in  the  canteen. 

Can'terbury.     The  ancient  cathedral 


capital   of   Kent,   England,   where   St. 
Augustine,  in  600  A.  D.,  baptized  the 

Eagan  king  of  the  Kentish  Jutes.  It 
ecame  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  all 
England,  York  beinff  subject  to  it,  ,and 
the  magnificent  (jothic  Cathedral  was 
erected  during  the  twelfth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  The  spot  where 
Thomas  A*Becket  (q.  v.),  was  mur- 
dered, 1170,  is  shown  in  the  north 
transept.  Canterbury  has  a  large 
hop  trade,  and  manufactures  damask. 
P.  25,000. 

Oan'ton.  The  capital  of  Kwang-tung 
province,  China,  70  miles  firom  mouth 
of  Pearl  River,  lat.  23  •  T  N.  It  is  a 
walled  city,  fairly  built  with  pagodas, 
mint  and  public  buildings,  a  large  boat- 
ing population  on  the  nvers,  and  ship- 
ping of  4,000,000  tons  chiefly  British. 
Manufactures  silk,  paper,  cotton,  por- 
celain. Exports  tea,  silk,  matting;  im- 
ports cotton  goods,  metal,  petroleum. 
P.  900,000. 

Oan'ton.  A  railway  center  of  Ohio, 
60  miles  south,  southeast  of  Cleveland. 
The  home  of  President  McKinley. 
It  manufactures  steel-bridges,  machin- 
ery, cars,  tools,  roofing,  saddlery,  pot- 
tery, tiles,    P.  50,217. 

Oan'ton.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Fulton  County,  Illinois,  situated  25 
miles  southwest  of  Peoria  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  d  Quincy,  and  Toledo, 
Peoria  &  Western  Railroads.  It  Is  in 
the  center  of  an  important  farming  dis- 
trict and,  with  coal- mines  in  the  vi- 
cinity, is  also  a  busy  manufacturing 
place.  It  has  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment works  affording  a  livelihood  to 
1500  persons;  and  cigar,  brick,  tile  and 
other  concerns.    P.  10,453. 

Oanute  the  Great  (995-1035).  He 
invaded  England  with  a  Danish  force, 
and  in  1013  succeeded  in  dethroning 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  setting  up 
his  own  father,  Sweyn,  in  Ethelred^ 
stead.  Sweyn  dying  in  1014,  (Canute 
claimed  the  crown,  but  it  took  him 
some  years  to  firmly  establish  himself. 
He  developed  into  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cient  sovereign  and  reigned  until  1035 
peacefully. 

Canvatback.  A  vn\d  duck  breeding 
in  Canada  and  spreading  in  November 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. It  lives  chiefly  on  wild  celery 
which  makes  it  particularly  savory. 
Being  shy  and  agile  it  is  hard  to  shoot, 
and  is  a  valuable  game  bird. 

Caoutchouo  (koo-chook).  See  Rub- 
ber. 

Oape  Bre'ton  laland.  A  rocky  island 
separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  nar- 
row Gut  of  Canso.  Exports  3,000  000 
tons  of  coal  a  year,  also  lumber,  iron 
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and  flsh.  It  is  rugged,  forested  and  a 
summer  resort.    P,  97,200. 

Capa  Cod.  A  sickle-shaped  prom- 
ontory of  Massachusetts.  65  miles 
long,  enclosing  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  people  are  engaged  in  fishing  and 
cranberry  farms.  Cape  God  Ship  Canal 
will  give  a  direct  road  from  New  York 
to  Boston. 

Capa  Corony.  A  British  possession 
in  South  Africa,  between  35  **  and  25  "^ 
south  latitude.  The  land  rises  from 
tbe  sea  into  a  high  plateau  with  a  suc- 
cession of  mountain  ranges.  Orange 
River  drains  the  interior  which  nms 
into  the  desert,  being  in  the  arid  zone, 
bat  there  is  normal  rainfall  on  the 
East  and  alonff  the  coast.  It  has  a 
mild  climate,  like  California,  and  pro- 
duces wheai,  wine  and  fruits.  The 
diamond  field,  around  Kimberley,  has 
mined  more  than  $400,000,000  of 
gems.  Gape  Colony  is  especially 
adapted  to  nrazing  and  exports  wool 
and  hides.  Since  the  Boer  War  it  is 
nnited  with  the  rest  of  the  South 
African  colonies.  The  capital  and  ter- 
minus of  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad  is 
Capetown,  p.  77,608.  a  fine  modem 
dty;  P.  of  colony,  2,409,804;  white 
579,741,  two-thirds  Dutch,  who  retain 
their  language.  The  colored  races  are 
Kaffirs,  Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 

Capa  Itattapaa.  A  long  sandy  island 
encloses  Pamlico  Sound,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  projects  in  the  elbow  of  Point 
Hatteras.  The  Gulf  Stream  flows 
within  20  miles  and  the  coasting  trade 
Bights  the  lighthouse. 

Capa,  or  Cap  Haytian.  An  important 
trade  port  on  north  coast,  Hayti;  bom- 
barded by  British  1865;  p.  30,000. 

Capa  Horn.  The  souOiem  extremity 
of  South  America,  55  ^  59'  south  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  inclem- 
ent tempestuous  seas. 

Capa  May.  The  southern  point  of 
New  Jersey,  39  *  south  at  the  entrance 
of  Delaware  Bay.  Cape  May  City  is 
the  favorite  summer  resort  of  Phila- 
delphia.    P.  3.006. 

Capa  of  Qood  Hopa.  A  projecting 
point  2i.000  ft.)  of  Table  Afountain, 
near  Cape  Town,  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  Dias,  1486.  Cape  Agulhas 
100  miles  east  is  50  miles  farther 
south,  but  inconspicuous.  See  Cape 
Colony. 

CapaKiwAm.  In  the  time  of  Christ, 
an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It 
IS  identified  by  many  archeologlsts 
with  the  modem  ruins  of  Tel  Hum. 

Oa'para,  The  flower  buds  of  the 
^per  plant,  a  t  ailing  shrub  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Ltraggling  over  dry 
wcM.  They  are  gathered  every  morn- 


ing and  pickled  in  salt  and  vinegar  as 
a  relish. 

Capet  (ca-pa').  The  family  name 
of  a  race  of  French  kings,  founded  by 
Hugh  Capet  in  987.  The  houses  of 
Valols  (1328)  and  Bourbon  (1589) 
were  of  the  same  blood,  and  Louis  XVI. 
was  tried  and  sentenced  under  the 
name  of  Louis  Capet. 

Capa  Town.     See  Cape  Colony. 

Capa  Varda.  The  western  extremity 
of  Africa,  70  *,  34'  west.  Named  h'om 
a  group  of  verdant  boabab  trees ;  gives 
its  name  to  the  adjacent  Portuguese 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  volcanic  masses, 
one  on  the  island  of  Fogo  being  active. 
Many  turtles  are  found;  amber,  hides, 
salt,  coffee  exported.    P.  147,424. 

Capital.  Stock  in  business  or  money 
at  interest.  It  is  the  product  of  for- 
mer labor  and  may  be  considered  as 
condensed  or  frozen  labor,  and  melted 
back  into  tiie  labor  which  it  com- 
mands. It  constitutes  the  cleared  land 
of  the  farmer,  v^th  its  buildings,  roads 
and  facilities;  the  buildings,  tools  and 
materials  of  manufacture;  the  ship- 
ping roads  and  rolling  stock  of  com- 
merce: the  funds  of  interest  in  mines 
and  all  other  industries.  It  only  be- 
comes of  value  through  labor,  but 
naturally  has  the  upper  nand,  and  be- 
ing the  share  of  the  most  intelligent, 
industrious  and  influential,  and  fav- 
ored by  natural  affection  in  its  de- 
scent to  kin,  it  has  received  far  more 
than  its  due  share  of  attention  from 
law,  which,  until  recently  has  com- 
paratively neglected  personal  rights. 
Modem  labor  legislation  is  tending 
more  and  more,  under  the  influence  of 
democratic  reason,  to  distribute  the 
benefits  of  production  more  evenly; 
to  secure  normal  protection  and  re- 
spect for  the  life,  limb,  opportunities, 
education  and  old  age  of  the  laborer; 
to  regrulate  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  work,  and  to  cast  a  larger  burden 
of  taxation  upon  inheritances.  At  the 
same  time  it  seeks  to  check  monopolies 
and  the  abuse  of  organization  or  cap- 
ital or  labor. 

Capital  Punlahmant.  The  legal  in- 
fliction of  death  for  crime.  In  early 
ages,  for  want  of  public  organization, 
it  was  conducted  as  a  bloodfeud  by 
the  family  wronged,  and  could  be 
compounded,  under  the  Saxons,  by 
regulated  payments.  In  later  Europe, 
v^th  organized  States,  but  with  lack  of 
prisons  and  police  and  dread  of  vio- 
lence, it  was  very  common,  being  the 
penalty  for  petty  thefts.  It  is  now 
practically  inflicted  only  for  murder, 
and  the  sentimentality  of  American 
Juries  with  an  exaggerated  exactness  in 
rules  of  evidence,  nas  made  It  much 
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rarer  than  in  England.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  Southern  Europe  to  change 
all  capital  punishment  into  life  im- 
prisonment, but  much  stricter  and 
more  hopeless  than  in  the  United 
States.  Death  is  inflicted  by  hanging, 
electrocution,  the  guillotine  or  garrote, 
and  no  longer  in  public. 

Capitol.  A  term  that  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Gapitoline  Hill,  Home,  completed  in  507 
B.  G.  It  was  several  times  destroyed 
by  fire  and  rebuilt.  The  existing  Capi- 
tol, a  large  portion  of  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  museum,  was  erected  from 
designs  by  Michaelanglo.  In  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  ancient  Roman  Em- 

fiire  there  was  a  capitol  or  town-hall, 
n  the  United  States  the  building  oc- 
cupied by  Congress  at  Washington 
bears  the  name  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
halls  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  different  States  are  so  named. 

Capparlda'cea.  The  Caper  family 
(q.  v.).  The  Capparis  Spinosa  is  the 
species  of  the  Mediterranean;  G.  Sin- 
aitica  of  Arabia;  G.  Aphylia  of  India. 
The  caper  tree,  G.  Jamaicensis.  of  the 
West  Indies,  is  a  small  tree  with  very 
hard  wood.  The  so-called  English 
caper  is  a  spurge  (Euphorbia). 

Cap'p*.  The  goat,  has  long  been  do- 
mesticated and  Introduced  into  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  only  wild  goats 
being  in  the  Old  World,  the  species 
must  have  originated  there,  the  so- 
called  Rocky  Mountain  goat  of  this 
country  is  really  an  antelope.  Where 
the  domestic  goat  originated  is  un- 
known; some  credit  the  ibex  as  being 
its  source.  Wild  goats  are  usually 
larger  than  the  tame.  By  crossing  and 
careful  breeding,  goats  of  many  va- 
rieties have  been  developed.  Milch 
goats  rival  some  breeds  of  cow  in  the 

?[uantity  of  their  milk-yield,  like  the 
amous  Swiss  breed.  Fine  hair  goats 
like  the  Angora  and  Kashmir  have  been 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  in  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
Texas,  the  southwest  and  California. 
They  are  hard.%  good  foragers  for 
themselves,  yield  a  fine,  valuable  soft 
wool-like  hair  which  is  much  in  de- 
mand. The  Cashmere  (Kashmir) 
breed  is  of  li(?hter  build  than  the  An- 
gora. Its  under  coat  is  very  fine ;  from 
it  the  valuable  Cashmere  or  camel's 
hair  shawls,  so  called,  are  made.  It 
has  been  acclimated  in  France.  An- 
other breed  of  fine  virool-goats  Is  the 
Mamber  of  Asia  Minor.  The  flesh  of 
poats  is  inferior  to  mutton,  but  that 
of  the  kid  is  esteemed.  The  milk  of 
goats  is  considered  rich  and  more  nu- 
tritious than  that  of  cows.  A  goat 
will  yield  two  to  five  quarts  a  day.    Cer- 


tain sorts  of  cheese  are  made  from  it. 
Goat  skins  for  leather  are  an  import- 
ant article  of  commerce.  North  Africa 
and  Turkey  furnish  them  in  vast  quan- 
tities. Goats  are  wonderful  climbers 
and  leapers,  they  can  subsist  on  the 
coarsest  fare.  In  some  parts  of  the 
West  they  are  used  to  clear  off  brush 
lands.  They  will  eat  over  a  tract  and 
leave  it  bare.  They  have  cunning  and 
not  a  little  intelligence.  Spain  is  now 
the  great  goat  country  of  Europe.  It 
has  over  4.000,000;  Germany,  Italy 
and  Greece  nave  over  2,000,000  each. 

Oaprera.  A  rocky  island  ofT  the 
north  coast  of  Sardinia.  It  is  famous 
because  Garibaldi  often  lived  there, 
and  it  was  his  place  of  death,  June  2, 
1882.     See  Garibaldi. 

Cappl.  A  limestone  island  10%  miles 
in  circumference,  with  twin  peaks 
(1,920)  ft.)  off  the  promontory  of  Sor- 
rento, at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Naples.  The  view  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  on  earth,  the  climate  delight- 
ful. Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  villas 
here.  The  Blue  Grotto,  entered  by 
boat  under  a  sea-clifT,  has  an  opening 
only  four  feet  above  water,  and  hun- 
dreds below.  Light,  reflected  up 
through  the  azure  waves,  turns  the 
vast  white  cave  into  a  magic  palace  of 
flickering  sapphire. 

Oap>loorn  (devouring  winter;  like 
the  goat  Chimsra).  A  star  constella- 
tion situated  on  the  astronomical  charts 
or  maps  of  the  Heavens,  between  the 
star  groups,  Sagittarius,  the  archer, 
and  Aquarius,  the  water  bearer,  fa- 
miliar figures  of  the  wood  cuts  and 
weather  forecasts  of  the  old  time  al- 
manacs— ^Also  more  specifically  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  circle  or 
measure  of  the  Heiavens,  represented 
as  such  from  antiquity  by  a  figure  with 
the  head  of  a  goat — whence  the  name 
— and  the  hinder  part  of  a  fish.  Also 
a  name  for  the  Ibex  or  Chamois,  wild 
game  of  the  European  mountains. — 
Also  a  beetle,  goat-horned. 

C«p>lfolla'c6fB.  The  honeysuckle 
family,  a  variety  of  erect  or  climbing 
shrubs,  white,  buff  or  crimson  trum- 
pet-shaped fiowers,  or  plants  related 
m  appearance  and  character,  wild  and 
domesticated  as  the  Italian,  Tartarian, 
Russian,  Chinese  and  Australian  honey- 
suckles. The  woodbine  honeysuckle, 
bush  honeysuckle,  etc.,  30  named 
mostly  because  the  flowers  contain  a 
reservoir  of  sweet  secretions  irom 
which  the  bees  extract  the  honey. 
Many  of  the  plants  of  the  family  are 
noted  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  their  flowers,  and  therefore  are 
widely  cultivated,  for  the  adornment 
of  yards  and  homes. 
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Capron,  Allyn  (1846-1898).  An 
AmerioaD  soldier  who  won  distinetion 
ro  the  Spaniah-Ameriean  War,  1898. 
as  an  artillery  commander.  He  opened 
ibe  Battle  of  El  Ganey  (July  1).  He 
deed  of  typhoid  soon  after. 

Cap'aicum.  Red  pepper  herbs  or 
shrubs  of  the  night-shade  family,  pro- 
ducing a  ftuit  or  berry  with  several 
seeds.  The  pods  of  the  common  red 
pepper  dried  and  ground,  of  the  bird 
or  biri^'s-eye  pepper,  of  the  spur  pep- 
per, and  of  certain  varieties,  of  which 
one  officinal  in  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican pharmacopoeias,  furnish  the  con- 
diment, iLOown  as  red  or  Cayenne 
pepper.  Of  this  there  are  a  number  of 
varieties,  paprika,  a  mild  Hungarian  va- 
riety; Natal,  from  South  Africa,  Span- 
ish, etc.  Mulligan,  is  pickled  pepper 
used  to  sharpen  beer.  Tabasco  is  an 
extract  made  from  the  hot  peppers 
of  Louisiana. 

Carab'Ida.  A  family  of  coleoptera 
or  beetles,  commonly  known  as  ground 
beetles,  of  unusually  large  size  and 
adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  colors. 
They  are  either  wingless  or  with  wings 
not  adapted  to  flight.  More  than 
6,000  species  are  known  and  they 
vary  from  the  minute  in  size  up  to 
three  Inches  in  length.  The  so-called 
bombardier  beetle,  fopnd  under  stones, 
and  expelling  when  irritated,  a  pun- 

{i;ent,  acrid  fluid,  at  his  disturber,  be- 
oDgs  to  this  class.  Most  of  them  are 
voracious  feeders  upon  other  insects 
and  worms ;  and  the  iarvas  have  a  sim- 
ilar habit. 

Carao'as.  The  capital  of  the  South 
American  Republic  of  Venezuela,  rises 
3»025  ft.,  six  miles  trom  La  Guayra, 
its  port.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with 
paras,  water  works,  telephone  and 
street  car  service,  in  modem  style. 
It  contains  a  university,  cathedral,  ex- 
hibition building,  and  Capitol,  the 
"  Yellow  House,''^  of  the  president,  and 
the  basilica  of  St.  Ann,  ^ilch  cost 
(1.000,000.  It  i^  in  a  region  of  earth- 
quakes; in  the  one  which  destroyed  in 
in  1812,  12,000  perished. 

Oaraooi  (carft'che).  A  celebrated 
famfly  of  Italian  artists  and  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Bolognese  school  of  paint- 
iDg.  Agasiino,  who  was  bom  in  1558, 
was  also  an  engrraver  of  merit.  He 
painted  the  communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
now  in  Bologna.  Annibale,  his  brother, 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  the  family.  He  spent  eight  years 
painting  the  pictures  that  adomea  the 
Pamese  gallery  in  Rome.  His  "  Three 
Maries"  is  in  England.  Ludovico, 
Antonio  and  Francesco  were  other 
nipmbers  of  the  family.  The  best  Ital- 
ian masters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury— ^Domenichino,  Ouido  Reni,  Al- 
bani,  and  others  belong  to  the  school 
of  the  Caracci. 

Car'at  (Greek,  keration;  [seed  of] 
coral  pod).  Originally  the  weight  of 
a  coral-tree  seed,  formerly  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  a  gold  marc.  Once  used  as 
a  monetary  and  weight  unit:  and 
meaning  now  the  proportion  of  gold 
in  an  alloy,  as  for  example,  gold,  18 
carats  fine,  or  18  twenty-fourths,  or 
three-quarters  pure. — ^Also  a  measure 
in  the  valuation  of  precious  stones,  in 
which  a  carat  is  reckoned  about  3.2 
grains,  or  by  the  International  standard 
of  1877,  3.168  grains  or  205  milligrams. 
Pearls  are  weighed  In  diamond  grains; 
baroques,  garnets,  coral  and  semi- 
precious stones  by  the  ounce  Troy. 

Caravan.  The  ancient  and  primitive 
Oriental  mode  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion, by  camel  train  with  an  armed 
convoy,  still  in  use  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  fast  giving  way 
before  the  railroads,  lu^d  the  changes 
in  methods^  brought  about  by  Western 
enterprise  and  progress.  Before  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  the  caravan 
routes  from  the  Levant  to  the  far 
East,  were  the  principal  avenues  of 
East  Indian  commerce,  and  their  ter- 
minals and  way  stations  were  great 
centers  Of  traffic,  some  of  them  sur- 
viving as  such  to  this  day.  Aleppo 
and  tVebizond  were  cities  of  this  class ; 
Alexandria  and  Bagdad,  the  great  cap- 
itals of  this  trade,  and  world  centers, 
consequently,  of  the  commerce  of  that 
day.  But  with  the  discovery  of  the 
sea  passage  to  India,  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1497,  their  influence  and  im- 
portance declined.  These  caravans 
were  sometimes  very  large;  pilgrims 
in  vast  numbers  assembling  for  Uiem. 
There  were  grand  bazaars  m  the  cities 
for  the  exchange  of  merchandise  they 
carried,  and  vast  caravan  series  on 
the  way.  rivalling  the  modem  hotel  in 
extent,  for  the  lodging  and  entertain- 
ment of  traveler  and  merchant,  man 
and  beast. 

Carbol'lo  Aold.  The  principal  sub- 
stance procured  ft'om  the  distillation 
of  coal-tar.  It  is  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  its  pure 
state  it  crystallizes  and  is  almost  coK* 
orless.  In  odor  it  resembles  creosote; 
It  is  a  caustic  poison  with  a  bitter 
taste  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disin- 
fectant, especially  in  surgery,  and  is 
sometimes  known  as  phenio  acid  or 
phenol. 

CaKbon.  A  chemical  non-metallio 
element  found  in  the  diamond,  graph- 
ite, and  in  the  amorphous  form  of 
charcoal,  coke,  lampblack,  soot,  an- 
thracite and  other  coals.     Chalk  is  a 
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carbonate.  Its  distribution  as  an  ele- 
ment extends  through  the  whole  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
the  number  of  its  components  are  be- 
yond enumeration.  The  volume  of 
carbon  in  the  atmosphere,  one  author- 
ity states,  exceeds  in  amount  all  the 
carbon  stored  in  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  coal  or  spread  over  the  surface  in 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  black  diamonds,  and  to 
the  pencil  or  rod  of  an  arc  lamp.  It 
serves  in  the  designation  of  many  com- 
pounds, as  carbon  black  or  gas  black, 
carbon  bronze,  antifriction  alloy  for 
Journal  bearings,  carbon  dioxide  or 
carbonic  acid,  carbon  light,  or  carbon 
point,  the  arc  Itself  or  points  of  the 
arc  light,  carbon  monoxidiB,  or  carbon- 
ous  oxide,  carbon  paper  the  familiar 
copying  sheet  of  the  typewriter  or  the 
bill  clerk,  carbon  print  or  carbon  proc- 
ess, a  photographic  process  with  car- 
bon paper,  etc.  There  are  many  de- 
rivatives of  it  also,  as  carbonate,  to 
obarge  with  carbonic  acid,  carbonate. 
In  mining,  an  ore  of  silver,  or  if  hard 
carbonate,  containing  Iron,  if  soft  car- 
bonate, lead.  Garbonation.  the  pur- 
ification of  the  Juice  in  making  sugar, 
etc. 

Car'bonaU.    See  Carbon. 

Oarl^ondal*.  A  town  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal-mining  region,  Lackawanna 
Ck)unty,  Pennsylvania.    P.  17,040. 

Oarbonio  Aoid.  A  eraseous  compound 
consisting  of  It  parts  of  carbon  and 
8t  parts  of  oxyxen,  colorless  and  odor- 
less, and  resulting  when  a  substance 
containing  carbon  Is  burnt  with  a  free 
current  of  air.  Used  as  the  efferves- 
cing element  in  aerated  beverages, 
champagnes,  bottled  beer,  etc.  It  is 
largely  evolved  firom  fissures  in  the 
earth,  and  fs  the  after-damp  that  so 
often  causes  explosions  In  mines.  It 
Is  absorbed  by  and  given  forth  ftrom 
plants,  and  also  formed  and  given  out 
during  the  respiration  of  animals.  It 
may  be  liquified  and  solidified  by  cold 
and  pressure.  It  forms  1-2000  part  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  Is  a  common  In- 
gredient of  many  minerals,  as  lime- 
stone  for  example. 

Oarbon'lOy  or  OarlM>nlus  Ox'ldc     A 

eoisonous  inflammable  gas  whose 
lue  flame  may  be  seen  playing  over 
the  surface  of  a  coal  fire.  Suicide  or 
accidental  death  from  this  gas  created 
by  burning  charcoal  in  a  close  room, 
has  often  occurred  from  its  inhalation. 
Oarbonlferous  A^c  In  neology,  a 
sub-division  of  the  Paleozoic  age,  an 
epoch  of  luxuriant  vegetation  n*om 
which  our  coal  beds  are  derived.  It 
has  again  its  sub-divisions,  sub-Car- 
boniferous,   Carboniferous    and    Per- 


mian. The  Carboniferous  was  the 
middle  division  of  the  Carboniferous 
age.  The  Carboniferous  system  or 
formation,  is  the  geological  term  ap- 
plied to  designate  the  strata  of  rocks 
from  y^hich  coal  is  obtained.  It  is  in 
three  groups,  the  coal  measures,  the 
millstone  grit,  and  the  mountain  lime- 
stone. 

Carbon  Point.    See  Carbon. 

CaKbunoio.  A  deep  red  stone  of  the 
garnet  order  found  in  the  East  Indies; 
anciently,  any  stone  of  deep  red  v^th 
fire  in  it,  as  the  ruby;  in  scriptural 
times  one  of  the  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest.  (See  Aaron*s 
Breastplate.) — In  medicine,  a  malig- 
nant and  dangerous  boil. — ^in  heraldry, 
a  bearing  of  eight  radii,  four  arranged 
cross-wise,  and  four  saltier-wise;  also 
the  red  tincture  of  a  nobleman's  escut- 
cheon. See  Qamet;  Heraldry;  Medi- 
cine. 

Carbon  Ppoooos.    See  Carbon. 

Car'burottod  Hydrogen.  See  Hydro- 
gen. 

Carliuroltor.  That  part  of  a  motor 
into  which  the  petrol,  or  gasolene  is 
carried  to  be  vaporized,  mixed  with 
air  and  rendered  explosive.  See  Motor; 
Automobile. 

Card.  A  brush  for  carding;  a  word 
used  in  many  senses.  See  also  Play- 
ing Cards. 

Car'damlne.  A  genus  of  perennial 
herbs  of  the  mustard  family. 

Cardiff.  A  seaport  and  county  of 
Glamorganshire,  Wales,  175  miles  west 
of  London.  The  port  and  shipoing 
point  for  the  rich  Welsh  mineral  field. 
Cardiff  Is  one  of  the  great  coal  ports 
of  the  world  and  hi  tonnage  and  traffic 
one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Britain.  It 
has  private  docks  covering  230  acres 
built  at  ffreat  expense,  and  a  tidal  har- 
bor. It  Is  one  of  the  principal  stations 
on  the  Great  Western  Railroad  line, 
and  its  ffrowth  in  recent  years  has 
been  rapid.  In  1881,  it  had  82.763  p.; 
in  1891,  164,420,  and  now  has  up- 
wards of  240,000. 

Cardl'lda.  A  family  of  mollusks 
which  includes  the  common  edible  and 
other  cockles. 

Cardinal.  A  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastical dignitary  of  the  highest 
rank,  appointed  by  the  pope  to  the 
number  of  70. — The  cardmal  numbers 
are  1,  2,  8,  4  and  etc.,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ordinal  first,  second,  third, 
etc.,  The  cardinal  signs  in  Astronomy 
are  Aries,  Cancer,  Capricorn,  and  Libra. 
The  cardinal  veins  ascend  in  the  em- 
bryo beside  the  aorta. 

Car'dinal  Bird.  The  red  finch  of  the 
Southern  United  States.  See  also  Gros- 
beak. 
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Car'dlnal  Flower.  A  lobeUa  with 
scarlet  blossoms.    See  Lobelia. 

Oardrtis.  Inflammation  of  the  mus- 
eular  substance  of  the  heart.  When 
confined  to  the  outer  ooveringr  of  the 
heart  it  is  Imown  as  pericarditis.  When 
the  lining  membrane  is  inflamed,  it  is 
called  endocarditis.  It  is  usually  caused 
by  rheumatism. 

OaKdium.    See  Gardiida. 

Ca'rox.  The  largest  genus  of  sedges, 
coarse  grass,  rusn,  or  flag-like  pe- 
rennial plants.  Gonmion  in  the  tem- 
perate and  frifl^d  regions,  and  thriving 
In  wet  grounoT  or  along  the  banks  of 
lakes,  ponds  or  sluggish  streams.  There 
are  sait  marsh  varieties  also.  Sweet 
sedge  is  the  sweet  flag.  The  name 
sedm  or  siege  is  also  applied  to  a 
flock  of  cranes  or  herons. 

Oa'rib  (Spanish,  Garibe,  cannibal). 
The  predominating  Indians  of  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America  and  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  when  discov- 
ered by  Columbus  and  the  early  Span- 
ish explorers.  They  were  a  fierce 
race,  but  vfete  enslaved  under  the 
Spanish  regime  and  are  now  as  a  pure 
race  practically  extinct.  There  are  a 
few  black  Caribs,  however,  of  mixed 
Indian  and  negro  blood,  still  in  these 
countnes. 

Oaribbo'afi  8m.  The  grandest  Inlet 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  Antilles  and  the  mainland  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through 
the  Yucatan  channel  or  passage.  By 
this  channel  the  ocean  currents  flow 
into  the  Gulf,  to  issue  fh>m  it,  through 
the  Florida  straits,  as  the  Oulf  Stream. 
The  depth  of  the  Caribbean  is,  in  gen- 
eral, more  than  500  fathoms. 

OarlboUt  or  Car'lboo.  The  American 
reindeer  embracing  the  woodland  va- 
riety of  Maine  and  Canada,  and  that 
of  the  barren  grounds  of  the  far  North. 

Oarla'ton,  Will  ( 184S— ) .  An  Amer- 
ican poet  and  lecturer.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  domestic  and  rural  bal- 
lads of  wlilch  he  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  volumes,  among  them  ^Farm 
Ballads.**  **  Farm  Legends,**  and  **  Farm 
Festivals  ** 

Otpllale^  John  ttrlflln  (1835-1910). 
An  American  lawyer  who  was  bom  and 
lived  much  of  his  life  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  Democratic 
party,  was  seven  times  sent  to  the 
lower  house  of  Congress  and  was 
Speaker  of  it  four  terms.  He  also 
served  a  term  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland. 

Oa  his  retirement  therefrom  he  settled 

tn  New  York  City,  and  took  up  the 
10 


practice  of  law,  conthiuinf  v?ith 
marked  success  until  his  death. 

Oarliale.  The  county  seat  of  Cum- 
berland County,  Pennsylvania,  18  miles 
from  Harrisburg.  The  Carlisle  Indian 
School  is  here.    P.  10,303. 

Oar'loa,  Don  (1545-1568).  The  iU- 
fated  son  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  upon 
whose  life  Schiller's  great  vagedy  is 
founded.  This  prince  proved  so  back- 
ward and  recalcitrant  at  school  that  his 
father  sent  for  a  nephew  to  supplant 
him  as  heir  to  the  throne.  He  nad  a 
weak  intellect  either  due  to  a  fall  or 
to  descent  from  the  mad  Queen  Juana. 
To  a  priest  he  confessed  nis  intent  to 
assassinate  a  certain  person.  The 
King  was  believed  to  be  the  chosen 
victim.  Don  Carlos  was  arrested,  tried 
and  found  guilty,  the  penalty  being 
death.  Sentence  was  left  by  the  court 
to  the  father,  who  declared  that  he 
saw  no  reason  to  make  this  case  an 
exception.  However,  soon  after,  Don 
Carlos  died.  The  evidence  that  his 
father  had  a  hand  hi  his  death  is  not 
strong^  but  he  was  suspected  of  it  and 
charged  with  it  and  this  is  the  motive 
of  the  play. 

<»lyle  (car'-lil).  Thomaa  (1795- 
1881).  He  was  a  Scot,  the  son  of  a 
poor  stone  mason,  but  managed  to  se- 
cure a  liberal  education,  which  included 
a  course  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  taught  school  for  a  time,  then  mar- 
ried hi  1821,  went  to  London,  1824, 
with  the  expectation  of  employment: 
and  failinff,  returned  to  Scotiand.  and 
took  up  farming  at  Ecolefechan  near 
Dumfries  for  six  years,  and  there  be- 

?ran  the  literary  career  which  he  con- 
inued  later  in  London  until  his  death. 
He  married  Miss  Jane  Welsh,  a  woman 
of  strong  character,  and  the  two  were 
often  incompatible.  Mr.  Froude,  their 
friend,  left  books  behind  him  which 
showed  up  bitter  controversies  both 
psychological  and  medical. 

Oar'mel  Mt.  A  wooded  ridge  1,887 
ft.  high,  and  14  miles  long,  on  the  coast 
of  Palestine,  where  it  constitutes  the 
only  promontory.  On  its  east  is  the 
River  Kishon,  also  the  plain  of  Esdr«- 
lon.  The  modem  name  of  this  ridge. 
Mar  Elyas,  is  suggestive  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  Prophet,  Elijah. 

Oapmen  Bylva.  See  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Roumania. 

Oarna'tlon.    The  pink.  See  Dianthus. 

Oarne^ele,  Andrew  (1835 — ).  The 
greatest  of  iron-masters  and  of  phil- 
anthropists. Bom  in  Dunfermline, 
Scotland.  He  came  to  America  with 
his  father  as  a  boy  of  ten.  After  work- 
ing at  various  occupations  in  his  youth 
and  early  manhood,  chief  among  them 
that  of  telegraph  operator  in  the  rail- 
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road  line,  he  laid  the  toundation  of  his 
subsequent  fortune  in  three  or  four 
lucky  Bpeoulationsr-^Adams  Express 
stock,  the  Woodruff  sleeping  car  and 
an  oil  syndicate.  With  capital  thus 
acquired  he  went  into  the  iron  and 
steel  business  and  prospered  so  that 
bis  fortune  when  he  sold  out  to  the 
so-called  Steel  Trust,  was  estimated 
as  hundreds  of  millions,  and  was  con- 
sidered larger  than  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  world.  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  much  to  philanthropic  founda- 
tions and  institutions,  many  of  which 
he  has  endowed  oh  a  generous  scale. 
Among  these  institutions  are  libraries  in 
many  cities,  schools  for  instruction  in 
the  industrial  arts,  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute in  Pittsburgh  and  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution in  Washington,  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
providing  pensions  for  educators,  and 
finally,  among  the  last  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Fund,  established  1910.  First 
and  last  it  is  figured  that  he  has  given 
away  in  this  manner  over  $200,000,000. 

Carneol*.  A  borough  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  situated  six  miles 
southwest  of  Pittsburg  on  several  rail- 
roads. A  coal  mining  and  manufac- 
turing center,  with  sheet-iron  mills  and 
factories  producing  lumber,  glass,  lead, 
bridges,  stoves,  structural  iron,  etc. 
P.  10,009. 

Oapne'ol*  Foundation.  A  fund  of 
$15,000,000  to  provide  for  the  advance- 
ment or  education  in  this  country  and 
for  the  pensioning  of  superannuated 
teachers  and  professors. 

Carno'Ule  Hero  Fund.  This  was  es- 
tablished 1904,  and  provides  $5,000,- 
000  for  rewarding  heroic  efforts  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  there  being 
similar  funds  for  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  countries.  Medals  of 
gold  and  silver  are  awarded  those  ad- 
judged worthy,  and  in  needy  eases, 
money  as  well. 

Oarno'ulo  Institution.  An  institution 
founded  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1902, 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  scientific  re- 
search, with  a  gift  of  $10,000,000  to 
which  later  $2,000,0000  more  was 
added.  It  provides  funds  for  meritor- 
ious investigation  outside,  as  in  the 
case  of  Burbank,  the  California  plant 
breeder,  who  obtains  _f  10,000  a  year 
from  it  for  ten  years. 

Came'gie  Peace  Fund  of  1910.  A 
sum  amounting  to  $10,000,000.  to  be 
used  for  promoting  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace.  When  war  has  been 
abolished,  what  remains  of  the  fund 
is  to  go  to  banish  the  next  greatest  evil 
in  the  world. 

Carne'llan.  A  light  or  dark  red  gem 
stone,  a  variety  of  sardonyx,  fine  spec- 


imens of  which  have  been  found  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  moderately 
hard,  takes  a  good  polish  and  is  often 
made  into  seals.  The  births  tone  and 
luck  stone  of  those  born  in  August. 

Oarnlv'ora  (flesh  eaters).  One  of  the 
orders  or  sub-orders  Into  which,  in  nat- 
ural history,  mammals  are  divided,  in- 
cluding the  beasts  of  prey,  and  embrac- 
ing among  others,  doge,  cats,  seals, 
bears,  etc.  Most  of  them  are  well 
adapted  in  structure  for  a  predacious 
life  with  the  Jaws,  teeth  and  claws  that 
are  requisite.  Their  life  experience 
is  such  also  as  to  sharpen  their  wits 
and  give  them  advantages  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
They  are  not  wholly  meat-eaters,  how- 
ever, some  subsist  as  the  bear  for 
instance,  which  has  a  sweet  tooth,  on 
berries  and  honey.  The  Polar  bear  is 
even  said  to  eat  grass.  There  are 
terrestrial  forms  of  camivora  and  also 
aquatic,  among  the  latter  the  seal  and 
walrus  and  the  sea-bear.  Cuvier  divided 
them  into  plantigrades,  1.  e.,  those 
walking  on  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot; 
and  di^tigrades,  those  walking  on  the 
toes  atone,  but  the  modern  classifica- 
tion is  to  separate  them  into  three 
sections  represented  by  the  bear,  the 
dog  and  the  cat.  There  are  about  300 
living  species  of  carnivora. 

Oftpnot  (Gar'no),  Marl*  Francis 
(1837-1894).  Elected  to  the  French 
National  Assembly,  1879,  and  1887,  be- 
coming President  of  the  Republic.  He 
was  assassinated  by  an  anarchist  at 
Lyons  in  1894.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Gen.  Lazare  Carnot,  a  notable  figure  of 
the  French  Revolution,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  with  Robes- 
pierre and  in  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
Consulate,  Minister  of  War.  He  was 
styled  "  The  organizer  of  victory." 

Oaroirnas.  See  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. 

Oar'ollne  Islands.  German  archipel- 
ago in  West  Pacific,  500  in  number,  ly- 
ing between  the  Philippines  and  the 
Marshall  Group,  under  the  government 
of  German  New  Guinea. 

Oarot'id.  The  two  large  arteries  of 
the  neck,  oonveying  blood  from  the 
heart,  and  situated  on  either  side  of 
the  windpipe. 

Carp.  A  hardy  fresh  water  fish  which 
thrives  in  still  waters,  grows  very  long, 
and  lives  often  to  a  great  age. 

Oarpa'thian  Mountains.  The  **  Blue 
Carpathians,"  as  the  song  describes 
them.  An  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
range  sweeping  from  Presburg  on  the 
Danube  to  Orsova,  over  a  distance  of 
nearly  900  miles.  Their  highest  peak 
is  Negoi  8,517  ft.  They  are  clothed 
with     forests,    and    are     exceedingly 
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rugged,  full  of  precipices  and  deep 
ravines,  and  extinct  craters  and  of 
much  scenic  grandeur. 

Cter'pet  (Italian,  carpeta).    A  coarse 
cloth,  known  to  the  Babylonians  and 
Persians*  the  Egyptians  had  them.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  Jacquard  loom, 
carpets  of  any  elaborate  pattern  were 
costly;  machinery  now  turns  them  out 
both  beautiful  and  cheap.    Leaving  out 
Oriental  rugs,  carpets  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing principal  classes:  Chenille  Ax- 
minster,   Wilton  Axminster,  Moquette, 
Velvet,    Brussels,    Tapestry    Brussels, 
Ingrain  and  Venetian,  according  to  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  made  and 
the  manner  of  their  making.     Chenille 
Axminster,  is  a  Scotch  product  made 
of  worsted  chenille  woven  into  a  Jute 
backing.    The  domestic  Axminster  and 
the  Moquette  are  made  upon  similar 
methods  in  many  colors  and  are  usu- 
ally thick,  durable  and  handsome.  Wil- 
ton  and    Brussels   have   a   linen   back 
and  worsted  face;  the  design  is  nec- 
essarily simple.     Velvet  ana  Tapestry' 
Brussels    are  similarly  made  but   the 
designer   has  greater  freedom.     They 
are  usually  more  elaborately  patterned 
and  colored  than  Wilton  or  Brussels. 
Tapestry    carpets   are   now   the   most 
popular,  excepting  perhaps  the  Ingrain. 
These  last  named,  also  known  as  Kid- 
derminster, f^om  the  place  they  were 
made,  are  the  only  carpets  which  can 
be  truly   called  all  wool.     The  name 
ingrain   refers   to   the   manner   of   its 
manufacture.    Having  two  sides  it  may 
be  reversed,  though  one  side  may  per- 
haps be  the  brighter.  Venetian  or  stair 
carpeting  is  a  fabric  with  woolen  warp 
and  hemp   filling,   made   with   stripes 
and  in  narrow  lengths,  for  halls  and 
stairs,  wearing  strips,  etc.  The  term 
wood-carpet  is   sometimes   applied  to 
inlaid  flooring  which  is  the  most  fash- 
ionable  thing  at  the  present  day  for 
biffh-class  homes.    The  carpet  making 
industry  of  the  United  States  is  very 
large,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to   the 
states    of    Massachusetts.    New   York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.     Phila- 
delphia alone  turns  out  more  carpet- 
ini?   than    all    Great    Britain.      Carpet 
manufacture   and   related   business   is 
the  principal   industry  of   that   great 
city.    See  Rugs. 

Oar'pei-bag'gep.  A  name  of  odium 
and  reproach  which  originated  in  the 
Southern  States  in  the  Reconstruction 
period  following  the  Civil  War.  desig- 
nating an  adventurer  in  politics;  a 
Northern  man  who  came  South  to  hold 
office  or  to  make  his  fortune  by  favor- 
tog  the  negro  element.  There  was 
Mrpftt-bag  government  In  the  South 
t»m  1865  to  1875. 


Carrara  (kah-rah'-rah).  A  town  In 
Italy  on  the  Avenza,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean where  there  are  celebrated 
quarries  of  white  statuary  marble  that 
have  been  worked  for  2,000  years  or 
more.  Many  foreign  sculptors  live  here 
to  save  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
their  material. 

Carrier  Pigeon,  or  **  homing  *'  pigeon. 
The   racer  is   rather  larger   than   the 
ordinary  pigeon.     They  are  often  val-  . 
ued  at  very  large  sums. 

Car'poll.  CharlM*  of  Carrollton  (1737- 
1832).  One  of  the  wealthiest  and  the 
longest  surviving  signers  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  He  was  of 
the  third  generation  of  the  Carrolls 
settled  in  Maryland,  and  was  of  an 
old  Irish  family  of  considerable  social 
importance.  When  the  patriots  began 
to  arm,  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  movement  and  contrib- 
uted liberally  from  his  large  fortune  to 
the  cause.  Besides  his  service  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  he  spent  a  brief 
term  in  the  Federal  Senate  in  1791. 
He  was  an  enterprising  man  and  as  one 
of  the  original  directors  of  the  Balti- 
more A  Ohio  Railroad,  the  tlrst  in  this 
country,  he  laid  its  foundation  stone  in 
1827.  He  had  three  daughters  all 
of  whom  married  members  of  the  En- 
glish nobility. 

Car'rot.  One  of  the  common  garden 
vegetables,  the  edible  fleshy  root  of 
Daucus  Garota,  biennial,  of  the  pars- 
ley family. 

Cap'aon  City.  The  capital  of  Ormsby 
County,  Nevada,  in  the  midst  of  a  min- 
ing, lumbering  and  farming  district. 
It  IS  ten  miles  from  Lake  Tahoe  and 
fifteen  from  Virginia  City,  where  the 
celebrated  Comstock  Ledge,  the  great- 
est producer  of  gold  and  silver  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  located.  P. 
about  2,500. 

Cart.  A  rough,  heavy,  two-wheeled 
vehicle  without  springs  for  carrying 
loads:  also  a  light,  fancy  two-wheeled 
vehicle  used  for  business  or  driving 
purposes  as  a  dog  cart;  pony  cart,  vil- 
lage cart,  hunting  cart,  etc.  In  general 
applied  to  a  two-wheeled  rig,  one  of 
four  wheels  being  a  wagon  or  truck. 

Carte-blanche  (Fr.,  cart  blSlnsh). 
Permission  to  act  on  one's  own  discre- 
tion in  any  matter.  Specifically  a 
blank  form  or  order,  signed  by  one 
person  and  given  to  another  to  be 
filled  out  as  he  likes. 

Car'thage.  A  great  city  of  the  an- 
cient world,  which  fought  so  long 
with  Rome  and  finally  succumbed  to 
that  all-conquering  domination.  It  still 
suggests  a  measure  of  its  power  and 
importance  In  the  extensive  ruins  that 
remain  of  it  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
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Tunis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  the  ninth  century,  B.  C, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (146 
B.  C).  Its  greatest  population  was 
700,000.  The  name  is  a  Roman  cor- 
ruption of  its  real  name  which  was 
Qiryath  Hadesbath,  meaning  the  New 
Town. — There  are  a  number  of  towns 
of  the  name  in  the  United  States,  the 
most  important  being  Carthage  in  the 
•  mining  district  of  Jasper  County, 
Missouri.     P.  10,000. 

Oarif^ff  «l«oquM  (car'te-ay)  (1491- 
1557).  A  famous  French  navigator  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  born  at  St.  Malo, 
France;  discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  1535;  the  first  Frenchman  to 
set  foot  in  Canada  and  to  plant  the 
French  flag  there.   ' 

Oar'illag*.  An  elastic  substance 
attached  to  the  bone,  pearly-looking 
and  affording  gelatine  on  boiling.  The 
cartilages  cushion  the  bones  at  the 
Joints,  and  move  over  each  other  with- 
out fHction  through  the  action  of 
synovial  fluid  secreted  in  their  inmie- 
diate  vicinity. 

Oartrlda*.  The  charge  for  a  fire 
arm,  or  for  blasting,  usually  put  up 
in  a  paper  or  metal  shell.  A  blank 
cartridge  is  one  loaded  with  powder; 
a  ball  cartridge  contains  both  powder 
and  ball;  a  dynamite  cartridge  is  a 
blasting  cartridge,  whose  contents  are 
dynamite. 

Car'ya  (Grk.,  karya).  The  walnut 
tree,  tne  genus  hickory  of  the  Walnut 
family.  A  tall  American  forest  tree 
remarkable  for  its  heavy,  hard,  solid, 
white  wood,  and  usually  bearing  an 
edible  nut.  Its  wood  is  much  used 
for  the  spokes  and  poles  of  vehicles, 
for  tool  handles  and  the  like.  One  va- 
riety is  known  as  the  shell  bark  or 
shag  bark,  another  as  the  pig  nut;  still 
another  yields  the  much  prized  pecan. 
The  hickory  was  formerly  plentiful  in 
the  United  States  both  north  and  south, 
but  is  becoming  scarce.  Its  habitat  is 
chiefly  the  eastern  half  of  the  country. 

Caryat'ld  (Greek,  karyat'ides,  plu., 
women  of  Carys,  a  town  of  Laconia). 
An  architectural  ornament  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  A  column  in  the 
shape  of  a  sculptured  female  fl^re 
draped  in  the  classic  style,  used  to 
support  the  entablature  of  a  building. 
The  most  famous  are  the  six  figures 
supporting  the  roof  of  the  South  Porch 
of  the  Erectheum  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens.  Five  of  them  are  still  in  po- 
sition, the  sixth  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Male  figures  used  for  the  same 
purpose  are  called  Atlantes. 

Oiapyophy  llua  ( car-i-ofi-lus ) .  A 
large  order  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbs  of  the  pink  family  (Caryophy- 


laceae)  numbering  35  genera  and  sev- 
eral hundred  species,  most  of  them  na- 
tives of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Caryop'ala.  In  botany  seeds  or  fruits 
with  pericarp  and  seed-coat  consoli- 
dated as  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Oaryo'u.  The  genus  of  palms  which 
includes  the  jaggery  or  sugar  palm  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  This  is  a  tall  tree 
yielding  freely  the  fermentable  Juice 
known  as  toddy  which  is  boiled  down 
to  make  sugar.  A  very  large  (luantity 
of  sugar  is  thus  produced  in  India  but 
its  quality  is  not  the  highest.  Like 
most  of  the  palms,  this  tree  is  useful 
in  many  particulars.  Rope  is  made 
from  its  finer  and  fk*om  its  pith  a  kind 
of  sago. 

Oaaano'va  de  Selngali,  QlovannI  Ja- 
oopo  (1725-1803).  A  remarkable  ad- 
venturer who  wandered  through  the 
chief  cities  of  Italy  and  also  proceeded 
to  Paris.  He  pretended  to  regenerate 
the  aged,  and  played  endless  pranks; 
but  he  is  now  best  remembered  by  his 
famous  memoirs,  published  in  twelve 
volumes,  and  giving  curious  pictures  of 
his  time. 

Oaaano'va.  Pranola  (1732-1805).  A 
celebrated  painter  of  battles  and  land- 
scapes. He  was  bom  in  London  of 
Venetian  parents  and  educated  in  Italy. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  m 
Vienna  where  he  painted  for  the  em- 
press Catherine  II.  of  Russia  her  vic- 
tory over  the  Turks. 

OMaubon,  laaao  de  (1559-1614).  A 
great  scholar  and  critic,  bom  at  Gen- 
eva and  bred  up  in  great  poverty.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  he  became  so  well 
knovm  for  his  leaming  that  kings 
sought  his  company  at  their  courts. 
He  was  invited  ny  King  James  I.  to 
take  up  a  permanent  residence  in  En- 
gland as  Royal  Librarian,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death. 

Oatcad*  Rann*.  A  mountain-chain 
traversing  Oregon,  Washington  and 
British  Columbia,  north  and  south, 
parallel  with  the  Pacific  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  110  miles.  They 
are  so  called  because  the  Cascades  or 
the  Columbia  River  cut  tiirough  them. 
In  this  range  there  are  a  number  of 
notable  peaks.  Mt.  Hood,  snow 
crowned,  11.225  ft.:  Mt.  Baker,  Wash- 
ington 10,7()0  ft.;  Mt.  Rainier  or  Ta- 
coma,  14.444  ft.  and  Mt.  Helena, 
12,000.  volcanic  action  is  still  notice- 
able. 

Oaaain  (cas'een).  A  proteid,  the  lead- 
ing nitrogenous  element  of  milk,  which 
coagulates  by  the  action  of  rennet, 
or  acids,  when  it  takes  the  form  of 
curd  and  forms  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  cheese. 

Oath'mer««   or  Kashmir.     A  native 
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state  in  the  Himalayas  at  the  extreme 
northwest  of  India.  Though  much 
of  it  is  desert  it  has  garden  spots, 
among  others,  the  far-famed  Vale  or 
Cashmere  of  Moore's  ''  Lallah  Rookh." 
This  vale  is  at  5,000  to  7,000  feet 
elevation  and  is  surrounded  by  snow 
capped  mountains.  Here  was  the  sum- 
mer seat  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  two 
centuries  ago,  and  here  are  the  gardens 
and  parks  they  planned,  the  floating 
islands  in  the  beautiful  lakes,  and  a 
cultivated  country  terraced  and  irri- 
gated everywhere.  The  people  of  the 
vale,  men  and  women,  are  renowned 
far  and  wide  for  comeliness,  but  have 
a  somewhat  dubious  character.  In  the 
summer  it  has  thousands  of  European 
visitors. 

OMlno  (cas-se'-no).  A  game  of 
cards  played  by  two,  three  or  four 
persons,  of  which  pairing  or  matching 
spots  is  the  principle ;  also  applied  to  a 
public  amusement  resort.  . 

OaTplan  Sml  A  great  salt  lake,  700 
miles  long,  270  miles  wide,  area  nearly 
170,000  square  miles,  between  Asia 
and  Europe;  largest  inland  sea  in  the 
world.  Surlace  84  ft.  below  ocean 
level.  The  south  shore  is  Persian;  the 
rest  Russian.  Receives  Rivers  Volga, 
UraL  Kuma,  Atrek,  etc.:  naval  station 
of  Russia  Caspian  flotilla;  Ashurada, 
island  near  Persian  shore. 

CiMyLowis  (1782-1866).  AnAmer- 
can  statesman.  He  was  boxn  in  Con- 
necticut, started  life  as  a  school  teacher 
and  removed  to  Ohio,  (1803).  then  a 
wilderness,  with  the  Indian  yet  unsub- 
dued. There  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  entered  upon  a  public  career. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  War  of 
of  1812,  and  successively  governor  of 
Michigan  with  charge  of  Indian  aifahrs 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  Jackson.  This 
office  he  resigned  and  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  France.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
again  for  a  second  term.  He  was  twice 
a  candidate  for  president  (in  1844  and 
1852),  but  was  defeated  each  time.  He 
was  Secretary  of  State  in  Buchanan's 
Cabinet  but  resigned,  because  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  president's  course. 
As  a  strong  Union  man  he  lived  to  see. 
with  satisfaction,  the  conclusion  of 
the  Civil  War. 

OaaaaWa  (cas-sA^vah).  An  edible 
tuber  of  the  tropics,  from  which  tap- 
ioca is  produced. 

Cartel.  A  manufacturing  city  and 
cai^ital  of  Hesse-Nassau,  province  of 
^nissla,  on  the  River  Fulda,  three  miles 

Trom   WilhemshOhe:    military    depot, 

niQBenm,  Ubrary;  p.  107,000. 
CtMint    (cas-se'ne).     A   family   of 


astronomers  three  generations  of  which 
were  in  charge  of  the  Paris  observa- 
tory (1669-1784);  Giovanni  Domenico, 
of  Italian  birth  (1625-1712),  who  dis- 
covered the  rotation  period  of  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Venus  and  the  Sun;  Jacques 
(1677-1756),  engaged  in  measure- 
ments of  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
71701-1718):  G6sar  Francois  (1714- 
1780).  son  of  Jacques. 

Oat'aowary.  A  large  bird  of  the  os- 
trich family,  inhabiting  the  Molucca  Is- 
lands, New  Guinea,  and  North  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  of  black  hair-like  plum- 
age, with  three  toes,  and  has  a  norny 
crest  upon  its  head.  In  fleetness  it  can 
outstrip  the  horse,  and  the  emu. 

OaaU^nM.  In  botany  the  chestnut, 
a  tall  tree  of  the  oak  family,  common 
in  Asia  Minor,  Southern  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Its  nuts  are  an  es- 
culent, those  of  the  United  States  being 
smaller  but  sweeter  than  the  foreign. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  much  used  in 
Joinery;  that  of  the  horse  chestnut, 
a  kindred  variety,  has  special  value  in 
brush-making  and  cabinet  work. 

Oattlle  (kas-ter).  The  central  dis- 
trict of  Spain,  divided  by  the  high  Gas- 
tile  Sierras  into  Old  and  New  Castile. 
Old  Castile  was  the  first  ground  recov- 
ered by  the  Spanish  from  the  Arabs. 
It  was  so  called  as  the  land  of  castles. 
It  is  a  high  plateau,  extending  north  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  for  the  most  part 
tracUess  and  treeless.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  provinces,  Valencia,  Valla- 
dolid,  Avlla.  Segovia,  Soria,  Burgos, 
Logrono  and  San  lander.  New  Castile, 
lyinff  to  the  south,  though  lower,  is 
much  the  same  sort  of  country;  Mad- 
rid, Toledo,  Guadalajara,  Cuidad  Real 
and  Cuenca  are  its  provinces.  The  cli- 
mate is  one  of  extremes,  the  produc- 
tions chiefly  barley,  wheat,  wool  and 
sheep.  The  area  of  the  two  divisions 
is  54,035  square  miles;  p.  3,402,034. 
The  Gastllians  are  a  proud  people; 
their  pride  indeed  having  passed  mto 
proverb.  They  are  espeoTally  proud  of 
the  fact  that  their  language  is  the  lit- 
erary language  of  all  the  Spanish - 
speaking  people. 

Cast  Iron.  The  raw  material  for 
castings. 

Oas'tor.  The  fur  of  the  beaver;  a 
hat;  a  star;  a  mythological  figure;  a 
mineral;  a  counter  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.;  the  horny  warts  on  the  legs  of 
horses  (also  called  chestnuts),  etc. 

Oas'tor  OH.  The  purgative  oil  of  the 
castor  bean. 

Castra'tlon.  The  operation  of  geld- 
ing horse  or  man.  In  the  East  a  man 
may  be  castrated  as  a  punishment  or 
to  make  him  a  fit  attendant  in  the 
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women's  apartments.  Castration  is 
also  practiced  to  preserve  the  soprano 
voice,  as  in  the  choir  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  at  Rome.  It  is  now  advocated 
as  an  operation  on  criminals  to  prevent 
the  perpetuation  of  their  type.  See 
Erogenics. 

Oat.  The  generic  name  for  all  ani- 
mals of  the  cat  or  feline  (Lat.,  fells) 
family  large  and  small,  wild  and  tame; 
specifloally  the  domestic  cat,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  the  coon-cat 
of  Maine,  the  tailless  Manx,  the  Malt- 
ese. Chartreuse,  Angora,  Slam,  Chinese, 
and  others. 

CaVaoombt.  Ancient  subterranean 
places  of  interment.  The  most  fa- 
mous are  those  of  Rome,  constructed 
by  the  early  Christians,  where  in  times 
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Of  persecution  they  concealed  them- 
selves. They  are  or  great  extent,  con- 
sisting of  a  labyrinth  of  vaulted  gal- 
leries, four  to  five  feet  wide,  at  dijffer- 
ent  levels.  These  Roman  catacombs 
are  said  to  have  contained  over  6,000.- 
000  bodies  and  to  have  extended  scores 
of  miles  in  length,  though  not  more 
than  about  six  miles  are  now  accessi- 
ble. Catacombs  have  also  been  discov- 
ered in  Naples,  Cairo,  Paris,  etc.  At- 
tached to  some  modem  cemeteries  are 
catacombs  of  the  built-up  order, 
formed  of  chambers  of  stone  or  brick 
in  the  walls  of  churches  or  mausole- 
ums. 

Cat'alepay.  An  alarming  condition  of 
suddenly  suppressed  consciousness,  an 
accompaniment  occasionally,  of  hys- 
teria in  women.  It  may  be  of  consider- 
able duration,  when  it  is  usually  called 
*'  trance.*'  The  application  of  ammonia 
to  the  nostrils,  the  injection  of  ether  or 
brandy  under  the  skin,  the  friction  of 
the  body,  or  an  electric  shock,  have  all 
been  tried  successfully. 

Oatal'onia  (Spanish,  Gatalunya).  An 
old  principality  of  Spain  in  the  north- 
east of  the  peninsula,  embracing  the 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Le- 
rida,  and  Gerona.  It  is  the  great  manu- 
facturing district  of  Spain  and  its  peo- 
ple are  the  most  progressive  in  that 
country.  They  speak  the  Catalan  dia- 
lect which  is  akin  to  the  Provencal 
French,  and  hold  themselves  a  dfetinct 
people,  looking  dovm  on  their  fellow 
countrymen.  The  oaks  of  thehr  moun- 
tains are  the  basis  of  a  great  cork  in- 
dustry; the  same  mountains  affording 
iron,  lead,  coal  and  other  minerals. 
They  make  wines,  and  manufacture 
cottons  and  woollens,  silks  and  laces. 
Barcelona,  the  chief  city  of  this  prov- 
ince Is  the  second  port  and  trade  cen- 
ter of  Spain;  it  was  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians.  Area  12,306  square 
miles.     P.  about  2,000,000. 


Oata^pa.  A  handsome  tree  of  North 
America  and  the  far  East,  with  broad 
leaves  and  large  trumpet-shaped 
flowers,  much  favored  for  ornamental 
purposes  or  for  its  durable  wood  which 
IS  used  for  railroad  ties,  fences,  etc. 

Oata'nia.  A  city  and  province  on  east 
coast  of  Sicily.  City  several  times  re- 
built in  consequence  of  earthquake; 
ancient  but  thriving;  at  foot  of  Mt. 
Etna,  p.  150,000;  p.  (of  prov.)  715,- 
000. 

Catarrh'  (cat-tar').  The  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  membranes 
of  the  nose,  ear,  bronchia,  stomach,  ali- 
mentary canal  or  urinary  passages. 
Most  catarrhal  ailments  are  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  cold.  In  its  epidemic 
form  It  is  styled  influenza. 

Oataw'ba  WIna.  An  American  prod- 
uct, made  from  a  reddish  variety  of 
the  native  fox  grape  of  the  South.  It 
is  of  the  muscatel  type  of  v^ne,  with 
a  muscadine  flavor,  is  white  or  straw- 
colored,  sweet,  and  may  be  either  still 
or  sparkling.  It  is  used  to  flavor 
fruit  syrups  and  is  an  ingredient  of 
Catawba  punch  also,  in  the  shape  of 
Catawba  oil,  of  Catawba  brandy,  with 
cognac  to  re-inforce  it,  or  Clatawba 
champagne. 

Cat-bird.    A  North  American  thrusj.' 
so  named  from  its  call  of  alarm. 

Caterpillar.  The  larvce  of  lepid- 
oterous  insects,  together  with  some 
others,  as  the  saw  fly,  for  instance. 
They  are  often  curiously  marked  and 
colored,  and  some  of  them  very  des- 
tructive. Among  pests  of  this  char- 
acter, which  entail  upon  the  farmer 
vast  losses,  are  the  codlin  moths,  found 
in  the  apples ;  the  peach-tree  borer,  the 
army  worm,  the  cabbage  worm,  the 
cotton-worm  and  the  boll-weevil.  Al- 
though the  damage  done  by  them  Is  al- 
most incalculable,  there  are  some  va- 
rieties that  are  beneficial.  Instead  of 
feeding  on  leaves  and  vegetation,  they 
prey  on  scale  bugs  and  other  injurious 
insects.  Another  caterpillar,  the  silk 
worm,  is,  where  it  is  reared,  a  source 
of  great  wealth. 

CaVflah.  Various  fresh  water  fishes 
of  North  America,  as  the  bull-head, 
mud-cat.  channel-cat,  etc.  The  Miss- 
issippi River  catfish  often  weighs  150 
pounds  or  more. 

Cat'cfut.  Cords  tough  and  strong 
made  from  the  intestines  of  animals, 
and  used  for  the  strings  of  the  violin 
and  other  musical  instruments,  tennis 
rackets   etc 

Cath'erlna.  The  name  of  a  number 
of  women  figuring  prominently  in  his- 
tory and  literature,  queens  especially, 
among  them  the  following:  St.  Cathe- 
rine,   a   virgin    of   Alexandria    in    the 
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fourth  oeniury,  who,  having  professed 
Christianity  was  tortured  inside  a 
spiked  wheel,  whence  the  term  '^St. 
Catherine's  Wheel.** — Catherine,  St.  of 
Sienna  (1347-1380),  an  Italian  nun 
especially  favored  by  the  Saviour. — 
Catherine  of  France  or  Valois  (1401- 
1438),  queen  of  Henry  V.,  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  characters  in  Shakes- 
peare*8  play  named  after  the  King,  he- 
reft  of  whom,  she  married  a  Welsh 
gentleman,  firom  which  union  sprang 
the  Tudor  royal  line. — Catherine  of 
Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
heila,  and  first  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
from  whom  she  was  divorced.— -Cathe- 
rine Howard  (1522-1542),  fifth  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  executed  for  adultery 
-542. — Catherine  Parr  (1513-1548), 
sixth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  managed 
to  survive  him. — Catherine  de  Medici 
(de  med'-che)  (1519-1589),  wife 
of  Henry  II.,  and  mother  of  Charles  IX. 
of  Prance,  an  ahle  regent  during  her 
son*s  minority,  and  patron  of  literature, 
though  charged  with  the  instigation  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. — 
Catherine  of  Braganza  (1658-1705), 
wife  of  Charles  II.  of  England  and  re- 
ferred to  in  ScotVs  "  Peveril  of  the 
Peak.** — Catherine  I.  of  Russia  (1680- 
1727).  wife  of  Peter  the  Great. — Cath- 
erine 11.  sumamed  the  Great  of  Rus- 
sia (1729-1796),  a  most  capable  though 
far  from  virtuous  ruler,  toe  *'  Semira- 
mis  of  the  North.** 

Caihar'tlos.  Medicines  which  promote 
purgation,  such  as  castor  oil,  cascara. 
Epsom  salts,  aloes,  senna,  bromide  or 
sodium,  etc.  From  a  Greek  work 
meaning  pure;  hence,  in  the  medical 
sense,  purifying,  laxative;  strictly  a 
moderate  purgative,  not  a  drastic. 

Oath'oilc.  A  word  meaning,  in  Its 
original  sense,  universal,  comprehen- 
sive, general;  a  part  of  the  titles  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but 
specifically  accepted  in  the  popular 
sense.  If  without  qualification,  it  re- 
fers to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or 
one  of  its  communicants.  Sometimes 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  broad  Id 
views,  liberal,  large. 

Girt'lliii«,  Lucius  Sefgius  (108-62  B. 
C).  A  descendant  of  a  oatrician 
but  impoverished  family.  In  66  B.  C, 
failing  of  his  ambition  to  stand  for  the 
consulship,  he  planned  a  revolution 
which  was.  hoj^ever,  reported  to  Ci- 
cero by  Fulvia,  mistress  of  one  of  the 
conspirators.  Again  in  63  B.  C.  he  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  his  plans  for  a 
revolution  but  again  failed  through  the 
vigilance  and  address  of  the  (Tonsiil, 
Cicero.  He  left  Rome,  and  joined  his 
army  of  reprobates  and  traitors  in  Et- 
ruria  and  was  slain  at  the  head  of  his 


forces  In  January,  62,  Gicero*8  ora- 
tions against  Catiline  give  us  a  strong 
indictment  of  him;  Sallust's  *' Cati- 
line** draws  a  more  favorable  picture 
of  liim. 

OaViln,  Qeora*  (1796-1872).  An 
American  painter,  writer,  ethnologist 
and  traveler  who  spent  eight  years 
from  1832  to  1840  in  the  West  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 
the  old' Indian  Territory,  Arkansas  and 
Florida,  making  a  series  of  Indian  por- 
traits and  scenes  to  the  number  of 
470.  Paintings  from  these  he  exhibited 
in  this  country  and  Europe  *  in  1857 
and  they  received  much  praise.  They 
are  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  very  valuable 
for  the  reason  that  they  depict  the  In- 
dian as  he  was  in  his  primitive  days. 

Cat'nip  or  Cat-mint.  An  aromatic 
herb  of  the  mint  family  beloved  by 
cats. 

Om'XOf  DIonyslus.  The  quite  un- 
known author  or  compiler  of  a  col- 
lection of  moral  precepts  in  verse  in 
the  third  century,  which  had  great 
vogue  If  or  hundreds  of  years  and  earned 
great  fame  for  the  Cato  to  whom  tliey 
were  attributed,  namely  Gate  the  Ei- 
der of  old  Rome. 

Oa'tOy  Marcus  Porolus,  th*  Elder,  or 
th*  Oansor  (234-149  B.  C).  As  a 
young  man  he  fought  against  Hannibal 
in  the  cause  of  Rome.  Then  he 
retired  to  his  Sabine  farm,  leading  a 
life  there  of  pristine  Roman  simplicity 
and  virtue.  Later  he  held  office  in 
Rome  and  also  high  military  command. 
So  rigorous  was  he  as  Censor  that  the 
name  has  gone  down  coupled  with  it  in 
history.  He  was  the  implacable  enemy 
of  Carthage,  and, according  to  Plutarch, 
whenever  he  rose  to  speak  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  any  subject  whatever  he  always 
ended,  "  Carthaginem  delendam  esse,** 
(I  say)  *•  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

Ca'tOy  Marcus  Porolusy  the  Younger 
(95-46  B.  C).  The  great-grandson 
of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  very  like  him 
in  temper  and  character.  He  took  sides 
with  Pompey  in  the  Civil  War  that  be- 
gan in  49  B.  C.  and  was  with  him 
at  Pharsalia.  Failing  in  the  defense  of 
Utioa.  46  B.  C,  he  refused  to  fly  and. 
as  Plutarch  tells  us,  stabbed  himself 
with  his  sword. 

Catskllls.  A  mountain  range  of  New 
York  State,  situated  west  of  the  Hudson 
River  about  100  miles  north  of  New 
York  City  and  south  of  the  Mohawk. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  about  5,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, lying  chiefly  In  Green  County. 
Their  highest  peak  Is  Slide  Mount,  alti- 
tude 4,205  ft.  They  are  well  wooded, 
of  steep  ascents,  with  gorges  and  deep 
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valleys  between,  and  are  of  note  in  lit- 
erature, as  tbe  scene  of  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle*s  twenty-year  sleep. 

C«l'U«.  Any  live-stock,  as  horses, 
oattle,  oamels,  sheep,  goats  or  swine, 
now  confined  usually  to  the  neat  or 
bovine  stock,  bulls  and  cows,  oxen  and 
calves.  They  are  divided  in  our  agri- 
cultural system  into  beef,  and  dairy 
breeds ;  it  being  only  in  some  places  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  that  they  are 
bred  for  draught. 

Ottil*  Plague.  A  typhoid  fever  to 
which  cattle  are  subject,  also  called 
rinderpest. 

Oauoa'alan.  The  white  race.  See 
Man. 

Cau'OMus.  The  great  mountain  range 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  Russian 

{province  of  the  same  name  and  some- 
imes  considered  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  It  occupies 
the  Isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian  in  the  general  direction 
of  north-northwest  to  east-southeast. 
It  has  a  number  of  peaks  exceeding  in 
height  and  in  the  Alps,  Elbruz,  one  of 
them,  is  18,538  ft.  The  Caucasus  is 
densely  clothed  in  many  parts  with 
maffnincent  forests.  Its  scenery  is  wild 
and  picturesque;  the  climate  of  the 
south  side  is  sub-tropic,  the  products 
there  those  of  the  South.  Area  183,- 
000  square  miles,  p.  8,000,000.  A 
comely  people,  but  not  specially  the 
type  that  one  might  imagine  of  the 
Caucasian  race  usually  conceived. 

Oauriflowep  (kawl-li-flower).  A  va- 
riety of  cabbage  much  used  at  a  table 
vegetable,  the  edible  portion  being  the 
flower  of  the  plant. 

Oauttic  (caws' tick).  A  substance 
that  burns  animal  tissue,  used  to  heal 
by  cauterizing.  Lunar  caustic,  fused 
nitrate  of  silver,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  others  are  nitric  acid,  chloride 
of  zinc,  acetic  acid,  caustic  jpotash  or 
soda,  and  caustic  lime.  These  are 
used  on  bites  or  poisonous  wounds. 
Corns  and  smarts  are  eradicated  with 
salicylic  or  chromic  acids. 

Oavalrv  (cav'al-ri;  from  Ital.,  ca- 
vallo,  a  horse).  Mounted  troops,  one 
of  the  three  great  arms  of  modern  war 
service.  Hannibal  used  his  cavalry 
with  effect.  They  were  Numidians  and 
rode  bareback.  He  won  at  Cannes  with 
them,  and  was  beaten  at  Zama  by 
Scipio  for  lack  of  them.  Frederick 
the  Great  paid  special  attention  to  this 
branch ;  and  Napoleon  used  it  with  tre- 
mendous effect  turning  Marengo  from 
defeat  into  a  victory  by  its  use.  With 
such  able  leaders  as  Murat  and  Keller- 
man,  he  could  rely  on  his  cavalry.  For 
reasons  topographical  chiefly,  cavalry 
as  such,  cut  but  little  figure  in  the 


great  Civil  War  in  America.  Sheridan 
and  Custer,  however,  were  great  cav- 
alry leaders.  **  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  '*  at  Balaklava,  during  the 
Crimean  War.  was  immortalized  by 
Tennyson;  and  the  final  charge  of  the 
Scots-Greys  at  Waterloo  decided  the 
fate  of  Napoleon. 

Oave-dwellert.  The  name  given  to 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  most  civ- 
ilized countries.  Stone  implements  of 
this  race  have  been  discovered  to- 
gether with  bones  of  extinct  animals* 
such  as  the  mammoth,  mastodon,  me- 
gatherium, etc.,  shovsring  that  they 
lived  at  the  same  period.  Rude  draw- 
ings have  also  been  found  of  animals, 
fish,  flowers  and  a  few  of  the  human 
form. 

Oav'endiah,  Henry  (1731-1810). 
An  English  chemist  and  physicist,  was 
remarkable.  He  had  a  large  fortune 
but  chose  to  live  in  seclusion,  avoiding 
his  fellowmen  as  he  would  a  plagrue. 
giving  all  his  mind  to  his  hobby  of 
scientific  investigation.  In  this  he  was 
distinguished  for  precision  and  accur- 
acy. He  was  the  discoverer  of  hydrogen, 
1766;  also  of  the  fact  that  water  is 
composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
^  The  Cavendish  experiment,"  so  cafled, 
is  a  device  for  determining  the  density 
of  the  earth. 

Oavia  (cav'ya).  In  zoOlogy  the  fam- 
ily name  for  the  little  pet  cavy  or< 
*'  flruinea  pig,**  as  he  is  called,  though  I 
neither  a  pig  nor  from  Guinea.  The 
breed  is  native  to  Guinea,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  animal  is  related  rather  to 
the  porcupine  than  pig.  The  name 
comes  from  the  native  designation 
cabiai.  It  applies  to  various  forms  of 
tailless  rodents  of  which,  one  species, 
cavia  cobava  is  the  domesticated  sort, 
the  playfellow  of  children;  of  many 
colors,  and  varied  form,  smooth- 
haired  and  woolly,  large  and  small.  The 
females,  though  they  have  only  two 
teats  to  suckle  their  young,  are  very 
prolific.  There  are  related  species  in 
many  parts  of  South  America. 

Caviare.  A  Russian  preparation 
made  from  the  salted  roe  of  certain 
fish,  such  as  sturgeon,  sterlet,  and 
sevruga,  and  much  appreciated  by 
epicures. 

CavouF  (kah-voor'),  Oamlllo  Benaoi 
Count  dl  (1810-1861).  The  maker  of 
modem  Italy  and  one  of  the  great  con- 
structive statesmen  of  recent  times. 
Game  of  an  aristocratic  Piedmont  fam- 
ily. He  served  a  while  in  the  Sardin- 
ian Army;  but,  1831.  having  expressed 
radical  opinions  and  thus  displeased 
Charles  Albert  his  King,  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  devoted  himself 
to    agriculture    and   agrarian   reform. 
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In  1850  he  became  Minister  of  Com- 
merce of  Sardinia  and  in  1852  Prime 
Minister.  Prom  that  time  on.  he 
urged  his  policy  of  political  recon- 
struction in  Italy.  He  was  a  clever 
diplomat  and  secured  alliances  with 
Louis  Napoleon  for  both  the  Crimean 
and  Austrian  wars.  Fmally  he  saw 
his  efforts  crowned  with  success.  He 
was  Prime  Minister  of  a  United  Italy 
when  he  died.  He  remained  a  bachelor, 
devoted  solely  to  his  country,  all  his 
life. 

OaTvy.    The  guinea  pig.    See  Gavia. 

Oawnpora.  A  district  in  Allahabad 
division  northwest  Province,  India,  be- 
tween Ganges  and  Jumna,  area  2,379 
sq.  m.,  p.  1,259,000;  also  a  capital  city 
on  River  Ganges,  same  name;  textile 
and  other  factories.    P.  200,000. 

Oax'ioii.  William  (1422-1491).  The 
first  English  printer,  was  bom  in  Kent, 
and  employed  in  commerce  for  a  time. 
While  visiting  Flanders  he  obtained  an 
insight  Into  the  then  new  invention  of 
printing,  and  afterward  set  up  a  print- 
ing-press of  his  own  at  Westminster. 
There  he  published  a  number  of 
"black  letter"  books,  and  acquired 
fame  as  the  first  British  printer. 

Oayanna  (ki-en').  A  red  pepper.  See 
Capsicum. 

OabMa  (sebM-de;  from  Greek,  ke- 
bos,  a  long- tailed  monkey).  A  fam- 
ily of  New  World  platyrhine,  or  broad- 
nosed  monkeys.  difTerinff  from  the  Si- 
mians of  the  Old  World  in  the  matter 
of  teeth.  They  have  four  extra,  or  36 
in  all.  Other  characteristics  are  an 
undeveloped  thumb,  prehensile  tail,  the 
absence  of  cheek  pouches  and  of  pos- 
terior callosities.  Generally  speaking. 
all  the  American  Quadrumana,  except 
the  little  marmosets,  are  classed  with 
the  Gebids.  Among  the  many  varieties 
of  these  New  World  Simians,  four  sub- 
families, eleven  genera  and  numerous 
species  are  counted. 

Oa'oll.  William,  Lord  Burghlay. 
Queen  EUsabeth*s  Secretary  of  state. 
who  figures  in  Scott*s  "  Kenilworth.** 

Oa'dar.  A  dark  cone-bearing,  ever- 
green tree,  growing  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  which  yields  a  soft  but  last- 
ing timber. 

Oadar  Raplda.  A  city  of  Linn  County, 
Iowa,  railroad  center,  on  Cedar  River, 
63  miles  southwest  of  Dubuque ;  water 
power,  varied  manufactures.  P. 
32  811 

ba'drat.    The  Citron.    See  Citrus. 

Oadfiaoaa  (sed-re-la'ce-e).  An 
order  of  plants,  wrongly  called  cedars 
in  trade,  and  related  rather  to  the  ma- 
hoganies. It  consists  of  large  trees  na- 
tive to  the  tropics  In  America  and  India 


chiefly.  The  American  trees  afford  a 
valuable  timber;  wood  is  bitter  to  the 
taste,  but  has  a  fragrant  odor.  The 
Indian  *'  cedar,"  so-called,  furnishes  a 
wood  which  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
making  of  furniture  and  ornamented 
wood-work.  It  yields  also  a  resinous 
gum,  and  its  astringent  bark  is  of  value 
as  a  febrifuffe 

Ca'dpua.  A  genus  of  old  world  trees 
of  the  pine  family  consisting  ot  but 
three  species,  namely,  the  far  famed 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  deodar,  or  In- 
dian Cedar  and  the  African  or  Mt.  At- 
las cedar.  They  are  large  trees,  ever- 
green, with  fragrant  wood  and  afford- 
ing excellent  timber.  Cedrus  of  Le- 
banon have  grown  scarce  in  the  land 
of  Palestine.  The  deodar  is  the  prin- 
cipal timber  tree  of  Northwest  India. 
By  some  of  the  natives  it  is  regarded 
as  sacred. 

Oalabaa  (ser-e-bez).  A  large  island 
of  the  Bast  Indian  archipelago,  first 
visited  by  the  Portuguese,  but  m  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  since  1607.  It  lies 
to  the  East  of  Borneo,  and  though  of 
very  irregular  form  approximates  In 
area  800  by  200  miles.  It  is  rich  in 
tropical  products,  the  clove,  the  nut* 
meg  and  pepper  grow  wild;  nne  woods, 
sucn  at  teak,  ebony,  and  sandal  wood 
abound.  There  is  ffold  on  the  island, 
and  many  animals  that  are  peculiar  to 
it.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  and  hot 
springs,  much  fine  pasturage,  and 
eleven  volcanoes.  One  of  the  moun- 
tains reaches  an  altitude  of  10,000  ft. 
The  natives  are  a  fine  looking  race; 
by  preference  seafarers  and  oraders. 
Area  76,000  sq.  m.    P.  764,563. 

Oarery  (sel'er-i).  A  biennial  garden 
herb,  cultivated  for  salad. 

Oalllnl  ( chel-le'ne ) ,  Banavanuto 
(1500-1571).  An  Italian  artist,  gold- 
smith and  engraver  whose  masterful 
work  was  executed  for  the  most  part  in 
Rome,  Paris  or  his  native  Florence. 
Among  his  patrons  were  Pope  Clement 
VII.,  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Cosimo 
de  Medici.  The  bronze  *'  Perseus  with 
the  Head  of  Medusa,*'  now  in  the 
Loggia  di  Lanza.  Florence,  is  his  work. 
His  autobiography  is  most  Interesting, 
amusingly  frank  and  naive.  In  it  he 
claims  to  have  killed  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon  in  1527  in  the  defense  of 
Rome. 

Celtic  (sertik,  or  kertik,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Celts  or  their  language). 
The  Celts  were  an  ancient  race  of 
Western  Europe,  originally  settled  in 
Gallia  and  afterwards  spread  over  other 
parts,  including  Britain.  The  two 
chief  divisions  of  the  Celts  of  Britain 
were  the  Gaels  of  Ireland,  and  the 
North  of  Scotland,  and  the  Cymry  of 


Wales.  The  descendants  of  these 
races  still  retain  many  of  their  anolenl 
charaoteriBtlos  and  manifest  consider- 
able inlereet  in  their  ancient  lanKuaicef 
and  literature.  Tlie  Irish,  eBpecially, 
have  experienced  of  late  years  a  great 
revival  'n  this  regard.  The  group  of 
Celtio  languages  iooludes,  Gaelic,  E 
Welsh,  ArmoricaD  (Low  Breton],  Manx 
and  Cornish,  the  last  named  dead, 

ttatfuiar  (sel'-u-iar).  A  work  mea 
tag  to  consist  of  ceils,  or  pertaining  ._ 
a  raonaaUc  cell.  A  ceil,  in  biology,  is 
the  structural  unit;  the  smallest  living 
element  in  any  organized  body.  Celts 
are  composed  of  a  Jelly-like  substance 
known  as  protoplasm,  and  have  a  nu- 
cleus and  usually  an  envelope ;  they 
are  very  minute.  The  ceiiuiar  or 'Cell 
theory  ic  that  all  forms  of  life  originate 
]d  the  cell.  In  certain  of  the  lower 
order  of  plants  and  animals  the  whole 
organism  is  only  a  single  cell;  the  tis- 
sues In  the  higher  forms  are  an  ag- 
gregation of  cells.  The  cells  of  the 
human  body  range  from  1-125  to 
1-5000  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Oail'ulOM  (sei'-u-los) .  A  staroh- 
llke  material  entering  into  the  struc- 
ture of  plants,  having  absorbent  qual- 
ities which  make  it  of  much  service 
In  the  arts;  it  occurs  almost  pure  in 
the  fibres  of  linen,  and  cotton.     C'- 

aoae  Is  obtained  from  it.     From  < 

pith  and  cocoanut  a  oeiiulose  is  pre- 
pared which,  as  It  swells  rapidly  In 
walere,  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  lining 
to  plug  shot  holes,  on  vessels  of  ' 

Oamsnt.  A  substance  which 
sumes  various  forms,  glue,  sealing- 
wax,  paste,  putty,  and  other  adheslves, 
but  mainly  of  those  for  binding  to- 
gether brick  and  stone,  and  comprises 
mortar,  Portland  cement,  Roman  ce- 
ment and  plaster-of-Paris.  In  1908 
the  production  was  58,910,925  barrelfl, 
valued  at  144,547,679;  in  1909  the 
production  was  61,196,380  barrels, 
worth  (51,232,979  at  the  mills.  In 
1908  the  average  price  of  a  barrel  of 
Portland  cement  was  85  cents;  In  1900 
the  price  averaged  81  cents  produced 
at  103  plants  in  the  country.  Twenty- 
one  plants  were  in  Pennsylvania,  12  In 
Michigan  10  in  Kansas,  8  in  Ohio,  7  In 
New  York,  6  in  Indiana,  5  in  Illinois  and 
5  in   California. 

t>«n»ua.  A  practice  that  had  its  origin 
in  ancient  Rome  wtiere  it  was  taken 
with  much  particularity.  The  term  re- 
fers now  to  the  regular  enumeration 
of  the  people,  their  occupations  and 
social  condlllonB,  which  is  taken  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  in 
the  I'nitpd  Stales  every  ten  years.  The 
last  census  in  the  United  Stales  was 
taken   in    1910,     In  Prance  and  Oer- 


>4  0«ntlp«d« 

many  It  is  taken  every  five  years. 
Exact  flgurea  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  aa  ascertained  by  the 
census  of  1910  are  not  yet  available 
but  the  unoffloial  estimate,  which  is 
in  fact  a  close  ofQclal  approxlmalion, 
lends  interest  to  the  following  table 
showing  the  country's  growth  since 
the  Urst  enumeration: 

1790    3,929,211 

180O 5,308,*83 

1810    7,239,881 

1820    9,633,822 

1830    12,866,020 

1840    1 7.069,453 

1850    t 

1860  a 

1870    3 

1880    5 

1890    6 

1900    7 

1910    9 

Including  dependencies    ...9  . 

Oant.  The  hundredth  part  of  a  dol- 
lar, equivalent  to  the  English  half 
penny.  Id  the  United  States  a  coin  of 
■18  grains  weight  95  per  cent  copper, 
which  is  legal  lender,  up  to  the  antounf 
of  25  cents. 

Oantaur*.  A  wild  race  of  hunters 
who,  in  early  times  Inhahiled  the  for- 
ests and  mountains  of  Tliessaly.  Ho- 
mer, who  mentioned  th^m  first,  does 
not  speak  of  them  as  half  man,  half 
horse.  In  the  age  of  Pindar.  Uiey 
were  so  described,  probably  beoause, 
spending  most  of  tlieir  lives  on  horse- 
back, they  seemed  one  creature  with 
the  horse  they  rode,  as  the  Mextoans 
thought  of  the  Spanish  cavalry. 

Cont*r  of  Qeavlty.  Properly  the 
center  of  mass;  that  point  in  a  body 
where  roughly  speaking,  gravity  cen- 
ters; In  technical  language — the  point 
in  which  a  body,  acted  on  by  gravity 
or  other  parallel  forces,  is  balanced 
in  all  positions.  Every  particle  ■of 
matter  In  a  body  on  this  earth  is  acted 
n  by  gravitation,  and  the  resultant 
these  forces  must  have  a  fixed 
point  or  center  within  the  mass.    This 

toint  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
ody.  It  must  ba  so  placed  that  a 
line  drawn  from  It  perpendicularly 
downward  will  fall  Inside  the  base; 
"  irwise  the  body  will  fall.  There 
.._  _  rules,  geometrical  in  character,  fop 
finding  the  center  of  gravity  In  bodies; 
but  these  are  based  on  the  supposition 
that  such  bodies  are  of  uniform  speclflo 
gravity.  1,  e,.  the  weight  of  the  bodv 
compared  with  water,  or  air  or  other 
standcu^,  a  condition  of  things  not 
always  found.     See  Gravity, 

Cantlped*.  A  genus  of  Myriapoda 
having  a  long  slender  body  protected 
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by  horny  plates,  twenty-one  pairs  of 
legs,  four  distinct  eyes  on  each  side 
and  long  Jointed  antennae.  In  tropical 
countries  they  are  often  nearly  a  foot 
long  and  their  bite  is  dangerous  to 
the  larger  animals  and  even  to  man. 

Central  America.  That  portion  of 
the  New  World  included  between 
Mexico  and  South  America,  extending 
from  sea  to  sea,  iilcluding  the  five 
South  American  republics  of  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  together  with  British 
Honduras  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
— a  region  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1502 — and  under  certain  conditions 
the  Mexican  States  of  Chiapas  and  Yu- 
catan. The  five  South  American  Re- 
publics make  up  the  bulk  of  it.  They 
have  a  total  area,  with  British  Hon- 
duras, of  181,118  sq.  m.,  and  p.  3,169,- 
300.  Mahogany^  and  dye-woods,  coffee 
and  tropic  fruits,  and  bananas  espe- 
cially, are  the  chief  items  of  their 
trade. 

Central  Falle.  A  city  of  Rhode  Island, 
on  Blaokstone  River,  and  N.  Y.  &  N.  H. 
Railroad,  five  miles  from  Providence; 
manufacturing  center  for  textiles,  hair- 
cloth, thread,  machinery,  etc.  P.  1910, 
22.754. 

Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Foroee. 
A  body  moving  rs^idly  in  a  circle  is 
acted  upon  by  two  forces,  the  force 
which  keeps  it  moving  about  a  center 
(centripetal)  and  the  rorce  that  drives 
it  to  recede  from  the  curve  at  a  tangent 
(centrifugal). 

Cent'ury.  A  perioa  of  100  years; 
specifically  those  periods  dating  back- 
ward and  forward  from  the  Christian 
era,  as  the  fifth  century,  B.  C,  from 
the  year  500  to  401;  the  twentieth 
century,  A.  D.  1901.  to  2000.  Some 
confusion  exists  in  the  popular  mind 
regarding  this  term.  A  century  of  our 
cbronoloffy  begins  with  its  first  year; 
thus  in  the  case  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, with  1901;  because  the  first  year 
of  the  Christian  era  began  not  vnth 
zero  but  with  the  year,  one;  in  like 
manner  the  nineteenth  century  ended 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1900. 

Cephaeris  (sef-a-eris).  A  genus  of 
shrubs  and  herbs  of  tropical  re^rions, 
American  chiefly,  with  flowers  head- 
ing closely  and  often  highly  colored. 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  of  these 
plants  is  the  Ipecacuanha,  from  which 
is  obtained  the  drug  ipecac.  It  comes 
chiefly  from  Brazil,  where  it  is  known 
to  the  natives  as  the  ''  roadside  sick- 
root.**  It  Is  at  once  emetic,  purgative 
and  diaphoretic,  in  large  doses;  emetic, 
in  smaller;  a  nauseant,  in  very  small 
ones. 

Oephalapoda  (sef-a-lap'-o-da).    The 


highest  form  among  the  moUusca,  the 
possessor  of  organs  of  locomotion 
which  are  prehensile,  called  tentacles 
or  arms.  This  division  subdivides 
again  into  two  sections,  one  with  ex- 
ternal frame  or  shell,  of  which  the 
nautilus  is  an  example;  the  other,  in 
which  the  shell  is  internal  or  rudi- 
mentary, as  the  octopus  or  cuttle  fish, 
which,  in  some  respects  is  among  the 
most  singular  creatures  in  nature; 
many  stories  are  told  of  their  strength 
and  malignity,  and  Hugo  has  woven 
it  into  his  legend  ''  Toilers  of  the 
Sea."  They  furnish  the  cuttle-bone 
of  commerce,  used  in  medicine  and 
the  mechanic  arts  and  for  the  diet 
of  singing  birds;  also  the  sepia  or  In- 
dia ink  of  the  artist. 

Cepheus  (se'fus).  In  astronomy, 
the  constellation  preceding  Cassiopeia, 
in  figure  anciently  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  mythic  King  of  Ethiopia  of 
that  name,  husband  of  Cassiope.  father 
of  Andromeda  and  father-in-law  of 
Perseus. 

Ce'rasus,  The  cherry  tree,  from  Ce- 
rasus,  a  town  of  Pontus  where  the 
cherry  was  native.  From  there  it  was 
brought  to  Italy  B.  C.  70,  and  to  En- 
gland by  the  Romans  120  years  later. 
The  name  refers  also  to  the  wild  cherry 
of  the  United  States,  the  wood  of 
which  is  used  for  cabinet  work.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  plant  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  In  Japan,  the 
cherry  is  cultivated  for  Its  blossoms 
rather  than  its  fruit  and  an  annual  fes- 
tival is  held  at  the  time  it  blooms. 
Prom  the  fruit  of  the  cherry  a  number 
of  cordials  are  made,  maraschino  in 
Italy,  rataflQa  in  France,  kirsch  in  Ger- 
many and  cherry  bounce  or  cherry 
cordial  in  the  United  States. 

Cer'berus  (ser'ber-us).  In  Greek 
mythology,  the  many-headed  dog  which 
kept  watch  over  the  gates  of  Hades.  It 
was  one  of  the  "  labors  "  of  Hercules 
to  bring  Cerberus  to  earth. 

Ce'reals  (se're-al).  The  edible  grains 
or  seeds,  or  the  grasses  that  produce 
them,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  corn ; 
also  the  food  stuffs  made  from  them. 

Cerebeirum  (ser-e-beirum).  The 
little  division  or  hinder  part  of  the 
brain,  connected  with  the  powers  of 
motion.  In  the  system  of  phrenology 
formulated  by  Gall,  it  is  the  seat  of  the 
sexual  instinct. 

Ceres  (Greek,  Demeter).  The  god- 
dess of  agriculture.  Her  daughter 
Persephone  or  Prosepina  was  carried 
off  by  Pluto,  King  of  the  Lower  World, 
but  was  afterwarf'  restored  to  her 
mother  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
typifying  the  springing  of  the  grain 
from  the  earth  and  then  its  disappear- 
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ance.     She  is  the  "  Mater  Dolorosa  " 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Oer'ro  de  Pae'eo.  or  Pasco.  A  town 
of  Peru,  department  of  Junin,  the 
highest  inhabited  town,  altitude  14.200 
ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  remarkable 
broad-gauge  railway  by  which  it  is 
reached  passes  over  a  higher  altitude 
— about  that  of  Mt.  Blanc — and  there 
are  mining  camps  and  Indian  villages 
at  greater  elevations  and  there  are 
higher  railway  stations,  for  on  the 
Arequipa-Puno  line  the  station  of  Gru- 
cero  Alto  attains  the  stupendous  ele- 
vation of  14,660  ft.  But  there  is  no 
other  town  with  a  railway  station,  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  churches,  shops, 
clubs,  hospitals  and  vice-consuls,  and 
a  population  of  8,000  at  such  a  height 
as  Gerro  de  Pasco.  There  is  a  spa- 
clous  club  where  bowls  are  played 
nightly,  and  in  the  hollow  below  there 
is  a  baseball  ground,  where  the  game 
is  enthusiastically  engaged  in. 

Carthilda  ( ser-thi'-i-de ),  or  Certh- 
l«d».  The  family  of  birds  commonly 
known  as  creepers  of  which  there  are 
two  sub-families,  the  wall-creepers 
and  the  tree-creepers.  These  birds 
are  small  with  a  slender  bill;  they  get 
the  name  from  their  habit  of  creeping, 
climbing  or  scrambling  about  in  trees 
or  bushes.  Familiar  among  creepers 
are  the  common  brown  creeper,  the 
pine   creeper  and  the  honey  creeper. 

CeruM  (se-rus').  White  lead  or  a 
cosmetic  made  from  it. 

Oarvan'tet  8aaved'ra.  Miguel  de 
(1547-1616).  Famous  throughout  the 
world  as  the  author  of  "  Don  Quixote." 
First  part  appearing  1605;  second  part, 
1615.  He  had  a  most  adventurous  ca- 
reer, taking  part  in  many  military  ex- 
peditions, and  not  turning  to  literature 
until  his  retirement  from  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  In  spite  of  the  great 
success  of  his  work,  he  died  in  poverty. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of,  and  died  on 
the  same  day  as  Shakespeare. 

CeKvida  (ser'-vi-de).  The  deer 
tribe,  ruminants,  with  four  stomachs, 
no  gall  bladder  (except  in  the  musk 
deer),  and  in  the  case  of  the  male 
generally  branching  horns  on  antlers. 
The  principal  varieties  of  cervidae  are 
the  elk  or  moose,  reindeer,  caribou, 
wapiti,  stag,  roebuck,  fallow  deer, 
musk  deer,  etc    (q.  v.). 

Oeta'oea  or  Oetaoeana  (se-ta-se-an) 
(derived  through  the  Lat.  from  the 
Greek,  for  whale).  An  order  of  flsh- 
like  mammals,  living  in  the  sea,  includ- 
ing the  whale,  dolphia  and  porpoise, 
which,  thou^  strictly  aquatic,  have 
warm  blood,  lungs  to  breathe  with ;  and 
that  suckle  their  young.  There  are 
two  sub -orders  of  Getacea,  the  tooth- 


less and  the  toothed.  The  former 
includes  the  right  whale  family  and 
the  fin-backs;  the  latter  the  sperm 
whale,  the  true  dolphins  and  the  fresh 
water  dolphins.  The  whales  are  the 
largest  of  living  animals.  They  have 
been  killed  100  ft.  long,  and  of  bulk 
in  proportion.  Whales  were  formerly 
plentiful  in  all  the  seas;  they  fur- 
nished then  the  bulk  of  the  oil  of 
commerce.  New  Bedford,  Sag  Har- 
bor and  other  ports  of  the  eastern 
United  States  once  derived  great 
wealth  from  the  whaling  industry,  but 
the  business  has  long  been  decadent. 

Ceylon  (se-lon') ;  Sinkala,  the  "  land 
of  the  lion,"  the  **  shining  island." 
One  of  the  longest  and  richest  islands 
of  the  East  Indies,  lies  south  of  India, 
with  which  it  is  almost  connected  by 
**  Adam's  Bridge,"  a  ridge  of  sand  and 
rock  covered  by  the  tide  at  high 
water.  Geylon  consists  of  a  cone  of 
mountahis  surrounded  by  plains; 
Adam's  Peak,  much  visited  by  travel- 
ers, attaining  an  altitude  of  about  7,500 
ft.  The  climate  is  tropical,  the  pro- 
ductions varied,  viz.,  coffee,  tea,  cin- 
namon, cocoa,  tobacco,  cardamon, 
areca  nut,  cocoanut,  cinchona.  The 
cultivation  of  tea  has  largely  displaced 
coffee-growing,  that  of  cinchona  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Geylon  has  valu- 
able pearl  fisheries  and  many  minerals, 
among  others  a  very  pure  graphite. 
The  exports  of  the  island  are  chiefly 
the  product  of  plantations  conducted 
by  Europeans;  the  imports  are  mainly 
rice,  cotton  goods,  and  coal.  The  in- 
habitants are  for  the  most  part  Sing- 
halese, a  gentle  people,  Buddhist  In 
religion.  The  local  trade  Is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  Mohammedan  immi- 
grants; in  the  Jungles  dwell  two  or 
three  thousand  uncivilized  Veddahs; 
the  plantation  laborers  are  mainly 
Tamil  speaking  natives  of  India,  who 
come  over  for  the  season.  Golumbo 
is  the  capital  and  chief  seaport.  In 
the  north  are  the  extensive  ruins  of 
ancient  Ankuradhapura  much  visited 
by  tourists.  There  are  several  short 
lines  of  railway.  Geylon  was  once  a 
Dutch  possession,  but  was  taken  from 
that  people,  1795,  by  the  British,  by 
whom  it  is  governed  as  a  colony.  Area 
25.365  sq.  m.  (length  about  266 
miles.     P.  3,240,000). 

Oharilnch.  A  handsome  and  sprightly 
little  bird  of  Europe  kept  especially 
among  the  Germans  as  a  house  pet. 
The  chaffinch  may  be  taught  new 
notes,  and  to  do  tricks.  It  breeds  in 
captivity. 

Ohal'cld»  or  Ohaloldlds.  In  en- 
tomology a  genus  of  minute  insects 
which  are  parasites  on  the  eggs  or  the 
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larva  of  other  insects;  in  herpetology 
a  family  of  tropical  South  American 
lizards. 

Olialk.  A  white  soft  material  con- 
sisting of  oarbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
made  into  lime  by  burning,  and  be- 
comes whiting  when  purified.  Ghalk 
forms  the  cretaceous  system,  and  is 
abundant  in  the  South  of  England, 
where  it  reaches  a  thickness  occa- 
sionally of  a  thousand  feet.  Ghalk 
fossils  reveal  mollusca,  sponges,  and 
sea  urchins.  Of  the  many  chalk  prep- 
arations*  black  chalk  is  chalk  covered 
with  some  carbonaceous  material; 
brown  chalk  with  iron  oxide.  French 
chalk  is  soapstone  used  by  tailors  to 
mark  on  cloth,  also  for  removing  grease 
spots  on  clouUng.  *^  Ghalkstone  "  is 
a  gouty  condition  of  the  feet  and  hands. 

Chalmara,  Thomaa  (1780-1847).  A 
famous  Scotch  divine  and  theologian 
who  worked  ceaselessly  t6r  the  poor. 
The  organization  of  the  Free  Church 
was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Free  Church  College. 
ue  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
in  perfecting  his  **  Institutes  of  The- 
ology." 

ChamlMelain,  Joseph  (1836— ).  An 
English  statesman,  bom  in  London. 
He  made  a  fortune  in  the  manfacture  of 
screws  in  Birmingham*  and  there  en- 
tered public  life.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  1876;  a  liberal  at  first  with 
radical  tendencies,  he  broke  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  Home  Rule  question 
and  soon  became  active  in  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  party.  In  1895,  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  Lord  Salisbury,  he  won 
reputation,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
the  Boer  War  to  contend  with,  and  that 
outside  his  own  party  he  was  re- 
farded  lax'gely  as  the  cause  of  it. 
In  1903  he  caused  a  great  sensation 
by  proposing  a  scheme  of  fiscal  re- 
form involving  practically  a  return  to 
protection.  He  is  now  reUred,  inca- 
pacitated by  age  and  infirmities  from 
further  public  service,  though  still 
holding  his  seat  in  the  Commons.  His 
wife  is  an  American,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
was  Secretary  of  War  in  Cleveland's 
cabinet. 

Chambersburg.  A  borough  of  Frank-* 
tin  County,  Pennsylvania,  situated  52 
miles  southwest  of  Hamsburg  in  the 
central,  lowermost  county  of  the 
state,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
Western  Maryland  Raihroads.  It  is  in  a 
very  productive  farming  district.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  it  was  taken  by  a 
detachment  of  Confederate  cavalry  and 
partly  burned. 

<MMinstoon    (ca-meMeon) ;    (Greek, 


meaning  ground-lion).  A  family  of 
lizards  of  which  there  are  numerous 
species.  The  conunon  chameleon  is 
a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  about  42 
inches  long,  including  tail.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  power  of  changing 
color  to  resemble  its  surroundmgs 
when  surprised,  a  power  that  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  pigment-bearing  cells 
beneath  the  skin.  It  is  slow  in  move- 
ment, and  insectivorous.  The  cham- 
eleon has  a  number  of  other  peculiar- 
ities besides  the  power  of  changing 
color;  its  long  tail  is  prehensile,  en- 
abling it  to  coil  around  the  limbs  and 
twigs  of  trees;  the  tongue  is  remark- 
ably long,  with  a  cup  shaped  tip  con- 
taining the  viscid  secretion  with  which 
it  catches  its  prey,  it  has  very  large 
lungs  which  give  it  the  power  to  in- 
flate its  body  almost  to  bursUng.  Its 
eyes  can  be  revolved  in  all  directions. 
A  small  American  variety  is  common 
in  Florida,  and  the  Gulf  States  of  Uie 
United  States.  Held  captive  by  a  gold 
cord  or  chain,  it  is  often  used  by  the 
ladies  for  personal  adornment.  Among 
the  first  to  describe  this  animal  was 
Aristotle.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  ridiculous  fables,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  oddity  of  its  habits,  and 
was  once  used  as  a  medicament  and 
is  in  repute  among  tne  Chinese  for 
that  purpose  yet. 

Ohamoia.  A  species  of  antelope*  and 
a  native  of  Western  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  is  not  much  larger  than  a  goat,  lives 
in  mountainous  regions,  and  possesses 
wonderful  leaping  power,  so  that  it 
is  very  diificuit  to  capture.  Its  flesh 
is  much  esteemed,  and  from  its  skin 
the  beautiful  chamois  leather  is  made, 
though  most  of  the  chamois  of  com- 
merce is  made  from  the  sUn  of  the 
sheep.  Hunting  the  chamois  is  a  fav- 
orite, though  dangerous,  sport  of  the 
Tyrol  and  Switzerlana.  The  animal^s 
haunts  are  about  the  snow  line  in  the 
precipitous  mountains ;  in  habits,  where 
It  is  numerous,  it  is  gregarious ;  flocks 
of  100  or  more  have  neen  seen  in  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Caucasus;  in  the 
Alps,  however,  it  is  getting  scarce. 

Champagne.  The  celebrated  spark- 
ling wine  made  from  the  grapes  of  the 
vineyards  of  the  district  of  France  of 
the  same  name.  These  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  certain  characteristic  of  the 
wine  grovm  in  the  Champagne,  which 
makes  it  almost  unfit  for  table  con- 
sumption, but  renders  it  exceedingly 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  Cham- 
pagne vine.  The  process  of  manu- 
facture is  long  and  expensive,  the  half 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape  being 
bottled  before  complete  fermentation, 
the  carbonic  acid  generated  during  the 
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alcohol  fermentation  in  botties,  finding 
no  way  of  escape,  dissolves  into  the 
wine  under  pressure,  giving  it  its  spark- 
ling quality.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the 
process  the  wine  is  clarified  and  re- 
ceives an  addition  of  a  "  sirop "  in 
greater  or  smaller  quantity,  according 
as  the  wine  is  to  be  ^*  brut  '•  or  **  dry." 
Champagne  wines  are  manufactured 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  those 
of  Prance  have  maintained  their  rep- 
utation because  of  the  grape  Juice 
with  which  they  are  made  and  tiie 
skill  and  experience  of  the  persons 
employed  in  that  industry.  Contrary 
to  general  belief,  champagne  wines  are 
made  witti  the  Juice  of  red  or  blue 
grapes,  pressed  without  allowing  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  skin  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  pulp  and  Juice. 

Ohampalgn  (shampanM.  A  city  of 
Champaign  Coimty,  Illinois,  situated  30 
miles  west  of  Danville  on  the  Illinois 
Central,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
A  St.  Louis  and  the  Wabash  Railroads. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
and  has  flourishing  manufactures  of 
flour,  carriages,  tile,  etc.    P.  12,421. 

OhampMaliit  Lak*.  A  lake  named  for 
the  French  explorer  Champlain,  its  dis- 
coverer, and  IS  125  miles  long  north 
and  south,  separating  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  and  extending  four 
miles  into  Canada.  Connected  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  the  navigable  Riche- 
lieu River  and  with  the  Hudson  River, 
by  the  Champlain  Canal,  altitude  92  ft.; 
breadth  %  mile  to  10  miles,  greatest 
depth  280  ft.,  area  595  sq.  miles.    A 

gicturesque  body  of  water,  frequented 
y  summer  tourists.  Champlain  has 
distinction  also  as  being  the  scene, 
off  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1814.  of  a 
naval  battle,  in  which  a  British  fleet 
was  decisively  defeated  by  the  superior 
tactics  of  the  American  Commodore, 
Thomas  McDonough. 

Ohamplaln  (sham-plfing),  8amu*l  da 
( 1 570-1635 ) .  A  French  explorer,  geoff- 
rapher  and  administrator  in  Canada  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  founded  Que- 
bec, 1608:  wrote  an  account  of  his 
voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence ;  discovered 
Lake  Champlain,  1609,  and  defeated 
there  the  *'  terrible  Iroquois " ;  was 
Governor  of  New  France  when  taken 
by  the  English  in  1628,  was  captured 
and  held  prisoner  in  England^  four 
years;  released,  went  back  to  his  post 
and  died  there. 

Ohan'ore  (shan^er).  A  syphilitic 
ulcer;  the  hard  chancre  infecting  the 
system,  the  soft  chancre  or  chancroid, 
being  local. 

Ohan'dlef,  ZMharlah  (1813-1879). 
A  United  States  Senator  and  Republi- 
can  leader.     He   was   bom   in   New 


Hampshire,  he  was  Mayor  of  Detroit, 
1851,  Senator  from  Michigan,  1857- 
1875;  Secretary  of  Interior  under 
President  Grant.  1875-1877;  Chairman 
National  Republican  Committee,  1868 
and  1876. 

Ohan'iMl.  A  strait  or  narrow  sea  be- 
tween two  borders  of  land,  as  the  En- 
glish Channel,  also  nautically  speaking 
that  part  of  a  river,  strait  or  harbor 
through  which  the  main  current  flows 
affording  safe  passage  for  vessels.  The 
English'  Channel,  lying  between  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  France,  is,  from  its 
situation  and  the  shipping  frequenting 
it,  one  of  the  best  known  of  channels. 
It  connects  the  Atlantic  with  the  North 
Sea;  and  is  300  miles  long,  100  wide  at 
its  mouth,  20  at  its  east  end,  the 
straits  of  Dover.  Its  conditions  and 
configuration  make  very  high  tides  on 
its  south  shores  and  correspondingly 
low  on  the  north. 

Ohan'nina.  William  Ellepy  (1780* 
1842).  An  American  Unitarian  minister 
and  writer,  whose  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  abolition  of  slavery  were  greatly 
appreciated  and  whose  sermons  and 
v^itings  displayed  great  power  and 
earnestness.  His  nephew  (also  called 
William  EUery)  was  a  gifted  Journalist* 

Boet,  and  general  v^iter  (1818-1901). 
[e  was  also  an  advocate  of  temperance 
and  social  reform.  His  theological 
opinions  were  liberal.  His  literary 
merit  consisted  in  a  lucidity  and  flow 
of  language,  exhibited  mainly  in  es-' 
says  and  discussions,  one  specimen  of 
which,  his  "  Life  and  Character  of  Na- 
poleon Bonapc^,*'  deservedly  ranks 
high.  He  had  a  nephew  of  the  same 
name  (1818-1901),  who  was  a  gifted 
general  writer,  poet  and  Journalist. 

Chaos  (ka-08).  In  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, according  to  Hesiod,  originally  the 
yawning  abyss  that  vsras  first  of  all 
things  created.  Chaos  was  the  parent 
of  Erebus,  a  deity  of  the  Lower 
World,  and  Nyx,  or  Nox  in  the  Latin 
form.  Night.  In  another  form  of 
the  Myth.,  Chaos  bore  Earth,  Tartarus 
or  Hell  and  Eros,  Love,  and  from  the 
union  of  Erebus  and  Nox  sprang  iEther, 
sky  and  Hemera,  day.    See  Eros. 

OharadrudM  (kara-dru'-de)  orOhar- 
adria'dflB.  A  group  of  wading  or  shore 
birds,  including  the  plovers  and  allied 
forms,  consisting  altogether  of  nearly 
100  species  of  world-wide  distinction. 

ChaKooal.  A  term  applied  to  wood 
that  has  been  subjected  to  a  process 
of  slow  smothered  combustion,  and 
generally  refers  to  the  carbonaceous 
remains  of  vegetables,  animal,  or  com- 
bustible mineral  substances  submitted 
to   a  similar   process.     Charcoal   has 
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many  uses,  beinf  employed  as  fuel  for 
gunpowder  malung.  as  a  disinfectant, 
and  as  a  filter,  also  for  many  and  va- 
rious purposes  in  the  mechanic  arts 
as  for  example,  the  smelting  of  ores, 
clarifying  liquor;  and,  in  powdered 
form  to  preserve  meats  and  sweeten 
them  when  tainted,  and  to  pack  round 
tubes  to  hold  in  the  heat.  It  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  except  when  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  and  has  such  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  absorbing 
gases  that  it  will  take  up  ninety  times 
its  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Charcoal 
is  made  ordinarily  where  wood  is  plen- 
Ufuk  The  conmion  process,  is  to  pile 
it  in  four  foot  lengths,  ended  in  con- 
ical form  and  cover  the  Dile  with 
earth.  It  is  lighted  through  a  hole 
which  is  left  in  the  top  and  left  to 
smoulder  for  a  week  or  more.  But 
this  process  involves  much  waste. 
What  is  known  as  charcoal  rouge  or 
red  charcoal,  called  so  from  its  color, 
used  for  smelting  iron  or  for  making 
gun-powder,  is  produced  by  subjecting 
the  wood  in  iron  cylinders  to  air  or 
steam,  heated  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. By  this  process  40  per  cent, 
of  charcoal  is  obtained  instead  of  the 
ib  per  cent,  of  the  outdoor  process. 
and  with  it  a  valuable  by-product 
known  as  pyrollgneous  acid.  Wood 
charcoal  bums  without  flame  or 
smoke,  and  produces  a  greater  heat 
than  the  same  weight  of  wood. 

Chara*  d'AffalrM  (shar'zha  daf- 
far').  A  name  given  to  fourth-class 
diplomatic  agents,  accredited  not  to  the 
sovereign,  but  to  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  They  hold  their  creden- 
tials only  from  the  minister. 

Charivari.  A  wild  tumult  produced 
by  beating  on  pans,  kettles  ^nd  the  like 
mingled  with  whistling,  groans  and 
hisses.  It  is  generally  intended  to  ex- 
press dislike  as  against  a  second  mar- 
riage or  a  particularly  quarrelsome 
married  pair,  but  sometimes  in  rustic 
districts,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  very 
noisy  welcome  given  to  a  bride  and 
groom  at  their  home-coming. 

diar'lMiiaone,  or  Charles  the  QrMt 
(742-814)  (Lat.,  Garolus  magnus), 
Karl  der  Grosse  in  German,  French, 
Charlemagne.  He  was  King  of  the 
Pranks,  and  founder  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  one  of  the  great  sol- 
diers and  empire-builders  of  the  world. 
He  was  one  of  the  Garlovingian  line 
of  Great  Kings,  the  son  of  Pepin  the 
Little,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  768.  The  divorce  of  his  first  wife 
and  a  disputed  succession  involved  him 
in  dlfDculty  with  Desiderlus,  his 
father-in-law,  which  by  favor  of 
Pope  Hadrian  and  his  ovm  strong  arm 


gave  him  dominion  in  Italy  as  King 
of  the  Lombards.  To  subdue  the  Sax- 
ons, a  growing  power  on  his  eastern 
quarter,  took  nim  twenty  years,  but 
gave  empire  over  the  Germans.  He 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  by 
Pope  Leo  III.  in  the  year  800.  He 
had  his  reverses;  notably  at  Ronces- 
vailes,  famous  in  legend,  when  he  wsis 
returning  from  a  campaign  against  the 
Moors  in  Spain.  But  by  the  year  804 
he  had  mastered  Centred  Europe  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  He  established  a  gov- 
ernment of  civilized  form,  extending 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  Eider,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Adriatic  and  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Beneventum. 
He  did  much  also  to  advance  agricul- 
ture and  commerce;  he  established 
schools  and  institutions,  and  gathered 
about  him  scholars,  one  of  whom, 
the  famous  Alcuin,  wrote  his  life. 

Charles  (Teut.,  man,  manly  or  noble 
spirited).  A  common  name,  among 
rulers,  kings  and  princes.  Among 
the  more  noted  being:  Charles  Martel 
"the  Hammerer,"  (^690-741) .  Duke 
of  Austrasia.  One  of  the  Garlovingian 
line  of  Prankish  sovereigns ;  the  grand- 
father of  Charlemagne,  was  mayor 
of  the  palace,  and  thus  practically  ruler 
of  France,  under  Chilperic  If.,  and 
Thierry  iV.,  (719-731).  Fought  the 
Saracens  and  won  on  the  field  of 
Tours  near  Poitiers,  one  of  the  "deci- 
sive battles ''  of  history,  on  the  result 
of  which  the  fate  of  Christendom  de- 
pended.— Charles  the  Great  (Charle- 
magne) (742-814),  grandson  of  Mar- 
tel (See  Charlemagne).  Charles  of 
Anjou  (1220-1285),  King  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  caused  the  massacre  of  French 
in  Palermo,  known  as  "  The  Massacre 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers." — Charles  V. 
of  France  (1337-1380)  reconquered 
French  territory  taken  by  Edward  III. 
of  England. — Charles  VII.  of  France, 
"The  Victorious,"  (1403-1461),  also 
reconquered    territory    from    the    En- 

flish,  and  established  the  Pragmatic 
anction  (q.  v.),  confirming  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Basle. — Charles  "The 
Bold  "  (G.  le  T^m^raire,  in  Fr.),  (1433- 
1477),  Duke  of  Burgundy,  fought  with 
the  French  and  also  the  Swiss  and  was 
killed  in  battle  near  Nancy.  Scott  intro- 
duces him  in  his  **  Anne  of  Geirstein  " 
and  **  Quentin  Durward," — Charles  V.. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  or 
Spain  as  Charles  L  (1500-1558),  the 
great  rival  of  Francis,  and  a  domina- 
ting figure  in  Europe  for  many  years, 
during  the  Reformation.  He  suddenly 
abdicated  the  throne  in  1557  and  re- 
tired to  a  monastery. — Charles  IV.  King 
of  Spain  (1748-1819),  abdicated  1808 
in  favor  of  Napoleon. — Charles  IX.  of 


Pranoe  (1560-1574),  gave  his  consent 
lo  the  masBaore  ot  St.  BarUiolomew, 
— CharleB  X.  of  France,  Comte  d'ArtoIe 


volt  of  1830. — Charles  Louis,  of  Lor- 
raiae.  Archduke  of  Austria,  comman- 
der and  strateglat  who  defeated  Na- 
poleon at  Aspern  In  1809  and  was  him- 
self defeated  the  same  year  at  Wag- 
ram. — Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia 
(17S8-1849),  led  the  movement  for 
ItaUan  Unity  in  1818,  and  abdicated. 
18JS,  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Eman- 
ael. —  CharleB  XII.  of  Sweden  (1683- 
1718),  a  brave  but  impulsive  monarob 
whose  rule  was  dlatinsulshed  for  a 
fearless  and  often  foolhardy  policy  of 
war,  in  the  execution  of  which  he 
80  me  times  Bustalned  serious  defeat. 
Peter  the  Great  was  vlotodous  over 
him  at  Pollava,  and  he  was  UUed  at 
the  siege  of  F rede riclish all.  Norway. — 
Charles  XIV.  Johann,  King  ot  Sweden; 
Napoleon's  marshal  Bern  ado  tte.  He 
bad  himself  chosen  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden.  1810,  and  seized  liie  crown 
of  Norway,  1814,  taking  sides  against 
his  old  commander.  (See  Bernadotte.) 
— Charles  1.  (1600-1640},  suooeeded 
bis  father  James  J.  as  king  of  Eng- 
land, 1635,  and  from  the  first  was  In 
more  or  less  confllot  wltb  Parliament. 
His  monetary  demands  and  unjust 
taxation  led  to  the  "—"-•■■■  -"..'i-.— — 
He  was  beheaded  in.' 
queting  Rouse,  at  Vf'i 
1649. — Charles  11.  (' 
In  command  of  the 
the  west  during  the  , 
and  escaped  to  thj 
Naseby.  Subseoue" 
Ung  at  the  Restoral 
upon  the  repression: 


excesses  he  always  retained  a  _  _ 
of  popularity. — C  h  a  r  1  e  s  Edward 
(Stuart) I  the  "Young  Pretender,"  as 
he  came  to  be  called  (1780-1788]. 
grandson  of  James  II.,  and  the  hero 
of  1745  lived  in  exile  after  Culloden, 
and  passed  his  later  career  mainly  tn 
dissipation. — Charles,  Jacques,  A.  C, 
French  reronaul.  (1746-1883)  with  M. 
Robert,  first  to  ascend  in  a  gaa  bal- 
loon, Paris,  Aug.  87.  1823. 

OharlMten.  A  oity  of  Kanawha 
County,  West  Virginia,  and  the  capital 
of  that  State,  situated  on  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha River,  66  miles  south  of  Par- 
lersburg  and  the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio, 
the  Coal  A  Coie,  Kanawha  dt  Michigan 
and  the  Kanawha  West  Virginia  Rail- 
roads. It  also  has  steamboat  service. 
Bituminous  coal,  petroleum.  Iron  and 
salt   produced    In    the   vleinlty   make 


trade  tor  it.  It  Is  a  lumber  center  and 
has  a  number  of  furniture  factories  and 
foundries,  etc.     P.  22,996. 

OharlM'ton.  A  city  and  seaport  sit- 
uated at  the  oonQuence  of  Cooper  and 
Ashley  Rivers  and  Charleston  harbor. 
seven  mites  from  Atlantic ;  outlet  for  a 
rich  rice  and  cotton  country,  with  ex- 
tensive trade  in  cotton,  lumber,  naval 
stores,  phosphates,  and  rice.  The  Sau- 
tee  Canal  connects  it  with  the  Santee 
River;  the  national  government  has 
made  extensive  improvements  in  the 
harbor  channel.  The  town  was  founded 
by  English  colonists  In  1679.  and  has 
still  many  fine  old  mansions,  relics  of 
the  early  days,  the  people  themselves 
discIosinK,  in  many  oharacteristios. 
their  ooionlal  descent.  Hostihties  id 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
opened  at  Charleston  with  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter,  1861.  The 
city  suffered  much  from  an  earth- 
quake  shock  In  1886.  Charleston  de- 
clined for  a  time  after  the  war,  but 
has  now  taken  a  new  lease  of  pros- 
perity.    P.  58,833. 

Ohar'lotte.  The  capital  of  Mecklen- 
burg County,  North  Carolina,  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  838  ft.,  187  miles 
west  of  Raleigh,  the  state  capital.  P. 
34.014. 

OharlottMiburg.  A  town  of  Bran- 
denberg,  province  of  Prussia  on 
River  Spree,  four  miles  west-southwest 
of  Berlin;  manufactures  earlhem  ware, 
machinery,  telegraphio  apparatus. 
Chemical  products,  iron  and  iron 
works:  also  has  artillery  and  engineer- 
ing schools.  There  is  a  royal  palace, 
a  park,  and  the  tombs  of  the  receni 
Hohenzollem  Kings.  P.  about  130,- 
000. 

Oharybdla  (ka-rlb'dis).  One  of  th« 
two  rocks,  Soyila  and  Charybdls,  which 
lie  in  the  channel  between  Italy  and 
Sicily.  They  were  greatly  dreaded  by 
the  ancient  sailors  and  have  passed 
into  a  proverb. 

Ohaaa,  Salnnon  Portland  (1808- 
1873).  He  was  the  son  of. a  New 
Hampshire  farmer.  As  a  yoijnv  man, 
he  moved  to  Ohio,  practiced  law 
and  gained  a  reputation  as  an  aboil- 
tlonist  and  anti-slavery  advocate;  de- 
fended so  many  fugitive  slaves  that  he 
was  known  as  the  "  Runaway-negro's 
attorney-general."  Defended  James  0. 
Blrney  for  harboring  fugitive  slaves. 
Was  Secretary  of  the  National  Treas- 
ury under  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War 
1861-1864,  and  as  such  largely  fi- 
nanced the  government  at  that  time: 
Chief  Justioe  Supreme  Court  of  United 
States,  1864-1S73,  and  presided  at  the 
impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson  (the  vice-president,  who  sno- 
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ceeded  Lincoln)  1868;  later  mentioned 
for  the  presidency.  His  daughter,  Kate 
Chase  Sprague,  inherited  his  ability  and 
force  of  character. 

Chat'sta  (shas'se).  The  running 
gear  of  an  automobile;  the  part  re- 
maining when  the  body  is  removed.  It 
is  made  of  steel  and  carries  the  engine, 
driving  and  steering  gear.  See  Auto- 
mobile. 

Chat.    The  name  of  a  bird  of  many 
species,    mainly   Afncan.      The    stone 
chat,    whin-chat    and    wheat-ear    are 
familiar  varieties.    The  yellow  breasted 
chat  is  common  in  the  United  States 
known  by  its  golden  yellow  breast,  its 
volubility,  its  mimicries  and  the'  capers 
of  the  male  on  the  wing  while  mating. 
OhateaubrUind     (shat-to'  -  bre  -  an) , 
Francis    Ren*   (1768-1848).     A  dis- 
tinguished French  author.     He  had  an 
adventurous   and   somewhat   eccentric 
political  career,  but  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  contrived  to  write   a  number  of 
stories,  poems  and  essays,  which  give 
him  a  prominent  place   m  literature. 
His  "  Atala  "  and  "  The  Martyrs  "  are 
works     of     genius.       Ghateaubriand*s 
"Atala"     represents     the     transition 
from  the  classical  to  the  romantic  in 
literature,  and  his  "  Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity," the  reaction  against  the  athe- 
istic tendencies  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion.    His  career  was  varied  in  1791. 
at  23,  having  visited  America,  traversed 
the    forests    of    the    South,    and    ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  Indian  char- 
acter,  finding   there   the  lyiaterial   for 
his   story.     In    1792   he   married   and 
joined  the  royalists  in  Prance,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  exiled  to  England, 
and  lived   there  in  poverty  for  eight 
years.      In    1800    and    1801    he   won, 
with  his  pen,  a  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  First  Empire.     He  was  ambas- 
sador   to    Switzerland,    to    Berlin   and 
London  at  different  times ;  was  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1823,  became  a 
member  of  the  academy  and  a  peer  of 
Prance.     He  spent  his  declining  years 
in  the  company  of  Mme.  Recamier.  and 
left   behind   an   autobioffraphy,    '^M^- 
moires    d'Outre-Tombe  '^    of    singular 
revelations. 

Chat'hMi.  Wllltam  Pitt,  EaH  of 
(1708-1778).  A  distinguished  states- 
man, and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
parhamentarians  of  his  time.  In  the 
long  conflict  with  France  that  pre- 
ceded the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, Chatham  showed  great  re- 
sourcefulness and  vigor,  but  his  pa- 
triotic efforts  were  of  little  avail 
aninst  the  obstinacy  of  the  King  and 
htt  party,  and  he  ultimately  retired 
from  contention,  only  making  a  last 
dramatic  appearance  in  the  House  of 


Lords  to  urge  a  greater  resistance  to 
the  American  Colonists,  on  which  oc- 
casion, after  a  powerful  speech,  he  fell 
back  in  an  apoplectic  fit  and  died  a  few 
weeks  later,  being  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Ohattanoo'ga.  A  city  *  of  Hamilton 
County,  Tennessee,  oq  south  bank  of 
Tennessee  River,  at  the  base  of  the 
Cumberland  tablelands;  an  important 
railroad  center,  and  rising  manufactur- 
ing place,  in  a  district  rich  with  iron 
and  coal;  the  southern  outlet  of  the 
south  Appalachian.  The  Tennessee  is> 
navigable  for  steamboats  to  Chatta- 
nooga nine  months  in  the  year.  Near 
by  is  Lookout  Mountain,  where  a  great 
battle,  *'  the  battle  in  the  clouds,**  was 
fought,  during  the  Civil  War.  P.  1910» 
44,604. 

OhaVtMton,  Thomas  (1752-1770). 
''  The  marvelous  boy  who  perished  in 
his  pride,**  was  the  son  of  a  Bristol 
sexton,  and  astonished  the  world  as  a 
youth  in  his  teens  by  offering  a  number 
of  MS.  poems,  ballads  and  records  as 
having  been  unearthed  by  him  ftom  an 
old  monument  chest  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcllffe.  These  writings 
were  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  com- 
position of  Chatterton  himself,  and  at 
once  gave  him  a  position  as  a  poet. 
He  went  to  London  and  attempted  to 
gain  a  living  by  writbig,  but  met  with, 
such  ill  success  that  in  his  despair  he 
poisoned  himself. 

Chau'cer,  Qeoffrey  (about  1340* 
1400).  The  "Father  or  English  poe- 
try,*' achieved  immortality  by  his 
"  (Canterbury  Tales.**  supposed  to  be 
related  by  different  classes  of  pil- 
grims and  giving  a  most  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  life  and  characters  of 
his  time.  He  was  buried  in  Westmin* 
ster  Abbey. 

Chauffeur  (sho-fur*,  Fr.,  heater, 
speeder).  The  driver  of  an  automo- 
bile. 

Chautauqua  (sha-tavT'-kwa).  A  lake 
in  western  New  York,  where  the  Chau- 
tauqua settlement  and  Chautauqua  in- 
stitution are  located.  The  institution 
is  a  summer  school,  originating  in  the 
Sunday  School  Assembly  of  1874.  and 
elaborately  developed  since.  There  are 
now  maintained  schools  or  classes  In 
English,  languages,  the  classics,  math- 
ematics and  science,  and  many  special 
subjects,  with  more  than  200  instruc- 
tors. The  summer  course  lasts  two 
months;  class  work  may  be  continued^ 
however,  in  a  further  course  of  home 
study.  An  interesting  magazine,  "The 
Chautauquan,**  furthers  the  work.  Sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  pupils  have 
been  enrolled  since  its  foundation  by 
its   Chancellor,   Dr.  John   H.  Vincent 


OtwviM  li 

(H.  v.).  whose  Ideas  have  been  adopted 
and  put  Into  praotloe  at  numerous 
Ghautauquaa  In  other  states. 

Ohav'lM    (kav'-l-ka).      The    nalive 
e  ot  a  plant  in  the  southern  aeas. 
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slender  and  curved,  as  they  are  chiefly 
inseotlvoroua.  The  brain  Is  weak,  but 
there  is  an  extraordinary  derelopmeat 
ot  the  senses  of  hearing  and  locality 
enhanced  by  folds  of  membrane  in  the 
nose,  to  guard  them  from  ooUldInK 
with  objeols  In  the  dark. 


pepper,  the  betel  pepper  of  India  an< 
oliiers. 

OhMM.  An  article  of  food  made 
from  the  curd  of  milk,  which  Is  sep- 
arated from  the  whey  and  pressed  In 
moulds  and  gradually  dried.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  cheese,  according  to 
the  method  of  preparation,  or  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  The  finest  cheeses 
are  those  in  which  cream  Is  added  to 
the  curd.  Among  the  best-known  of 
British  cheeses  are  the  Stilton,  Ched- 
dar, Cheshire,  Qlouoester,  and  Wen' 
sieydale;  while  of  foreign  oheeaes  wt 
have  Parmesan,  Dutch.  Oorfconzola. 
Roquefort  and  Gruyfere  or  Swiss.  The 
soft  cheeses,  such  as  Camembert,  Brie, 
and  cream,  only  keep  for  a  short  lime. 
Cheese  Is  a  most  wholesome  and  nour- 
ishing article  of  diet.  It  is  used  in  a 
much  larger  degree  for  that  purpose 
in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  cheap,  shows  no  great  waste,  may 
be  prepared  In  a  great  variety  of  ways 
both  coolied  and  raw,  and  for  most 
persons  promotive,  not  difficult  of  di- 
gestion. Cheese  can  be  made  ~*  — 1- 
mal  milk  of  any  sort,  but  m  i 

coounerclal  cheeses  ars  made  I  n 

milk  of  the  cow.     it  is  made  I] 

today  In  factories  using  machine.,,  ^.l- 
uated  centrally  with  respect  to  some 
dairying  section  where  In  some  parts 
wagons  go  around  oollectlng  the  milk 
from  the  farmer.  Cheese  is  usually 
named  from  the  place  of  its  origin, 
many  of  the  foreign  varieties  of  cheese 
ere  still  Imported,  but  some  of  them 
also  are  made  quite  as  well  In  this 
country.  New  York  Is  the  orlnoipal 
cheese-making  State  of  the  Union,  and 
has  a  name  for  quality  In  Us  pro- 
ductions. Canada  also  makes  excellent 
cheese  and  exports  it  largely. 

OhAl'romanoy  (Greek,  hand  proph- 
ecy or  palmislryj.  Divination  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  studied  by  Cardan,  Paracelsus 
and  other  eminent  men  who  elaborated 
It  into  a  system.  It  Is  now  practiced 
by  Gypsies  and  wandering  fakers  gen- 
erally. 

Ohaii>op't«r«  CGrl.,  hand-wing).  The 
bat  family  (q.  v.).  The  Qngers  of  the 
hand  are  greatly  prolonged  to  give 
support  to  a  membraneous  wing,  and 
have  a  hook  on  lop  by  which  bats  sus- 
pend  themselves  when   at  rest.     The 

shoulders   are    very   strong;    the    me-i  ..   ..    _ ^, 

dullary   canals   very   large;   the    teeth itween  80  and  90  of  these  are  known 


n.i«i-'' 
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Westminster,  with  the  liomes  „. 
George  Eliot,  Rossettl  and  Carlyie  and 
a  hospital  for  old  soldiers. 

Oh*ri*a.  A  suburb  of  Boston,  sep- 
arated from  Charlestovni  by  the  Mystic 
River,  with  manutaotures  of  rubber 
woolen,  iron,  stoves,  pottery.  P 
32,452. 

Oh«rt'Mh«m.  An  English  watering- 
place  on  the  CoUwold  Hills,  eight  miles 
northeast  of  Gloucester,  near  the  Sev- 
ern, with  handsome  residences,  min- 
eral springs  and  baths  used  for  liver 
complaint.     P.   4B,439. 

Ohemloal  Attraction.     See  Affinity. 

Oh«mtttpy,  In  Its  empirical  aspects 
chemistry  is  an  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  substances  and  their 
transformations.  The  beginnings  of 
such  empirical  chemistry  are  lost  in 
antiquity.  The  extraction  of  metals 
from  their  ores,  the  production  of  glass 
from  sand,  lime,  and  potashes,  the 
preparation  of  some  dyesloffs,  and  cer- 
tain other  chemical  processes,  have 
been  In  the  service  of  mankind  since 
immemorial  time.  Contemporary  view, 
however,  raises  a  body  or  knowledge 
to  the  rank  of  a  science  only  if  the 
facts  comprised  by  It  are  at  least  par- 
tially unified  by  theory.  Only  then, 
it  is  maintained,  does  tlie  discovery  of 
new  facts  through  systematic  research 
become  possible  and  iinown  facts  attain 
their  full  measure  of  usefulness.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  most  characteristic  pos- 
session of  chemical  sclenoe  proper  is 
In  its  theories  and  general  principles. 


While  the  chemical  substances  found 
nature, — the  air.  the  salt  water  of 
...e  sea,  the  materials  of  rooks, — are 
generally  mixtures,  and  while  an  Inter- 
esting chapter  of  physical  chemistry 
deals  with  the  fusion  of  the  proper- 
ties of  separate  substances  Into  the 
properties  of  their  mixtures,  chemis- 
try deals,  tor  the  most  part  and  pri- 
marily, with  single  substances  or 
"chemieal  Individuals."  The  number 
of  chemical  Individuals  now  known 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  150.000; 
hut  it  Is  continually  Increasing. 
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as  "  plements  " ;   the   great  remainder 
are  "compounds." 

The  elements  were,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  as- 
sumed (though  not  generally  believed) 
to  be  essentially  different  from  one 
another.  The  formation  of  the  ele- 
ment helium  from  the  element  radium, 
discovered  and  demonstrated  by  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  has  overthrown  the 
assumption,  and  at  present  the  several 
elements  are  held  to  be  ultimately 
composed  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, probably  electricity  (which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  elec- 
trical energy).  Sur  J.  J.  Thomson  has 
even  shown  mathematically  that  the 
'  great  stability  and  other  characteristic 
properties  of  the  elements  would  be 
what  they  are  in  reality,  if  their 
**  atoms  "  were  variously  made  up  of 
particles  of  negative  electricity,  re- 
volving in  spheres  of  positive  elec- 
tricity as  dots  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel 
revolve  about  the  axle  of  the  wheel, 
the  atom  of  each  element  having  a 
definite  number  of  such  wheels  rap- 
idly rotating  about  a  common  axis,  and 
the  several  wheels  (which  gradually 
diminish  in  size)  being  made  up  of 
certain  definite  numbers  of  negative 
electricity  atoms.  However,  neither 
the  possibility  of  transmutation  of  the 
elements  demonstrated  by  Ramsay,  nor 
the  belief  in  a  single  substance,  like 
electricity,  as  Uie  sole  material  of  the 
universe,  can  ^lace  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  chemistry  in  the  same  class 
with  compounds.  The  compound 
ehloroform  may  readily  change,  under 
the  influence  of  moisture  and  light, 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  phosgene 
gas;  but,  in  spite  of  Ramsay's  dis- 
covery, no  agency  can  influence  the 
transmutation  in  the  chemist's  test- 
tube  of  tlie  element  copper  into  the 
element  iron«  or  the  like.  Such  an  oc- 
currence is  still  as  impossible  as  ever. 

The  distinction  between  compounds 
and  mixtures  is  a  more  delicate  matter, 
and  in  many  cases  chemists  are  not 
agreed  as  to  whether  the  mere  mix- 
ing of  a  pair  of  compounds  has  not 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
chemical  individual.  Thus,  when  com- 
mon salt  is  dissolved  ia  water  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  whether  true  chemical 
compounds  of  salt  and  water  do  not 
exist  in  the  solution.  However,  there 
IS  DO  difficulty  in  differentiating  com- 
pounds and  mixtures  in  simple  oases: 
water,  a  chemical  compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  is  readily  distin- 
fuished  from  a  mere  mixture  of  these 
wo  gases. 

The  most   powerful  instrument   of 
nemlcal  thought   is   still   the  atondo 


theory,  the  only  usable  theory  of 
chemical  compounds  as  yet  invented. 
Its  fundamental  principle  is  the  Rule 
of  Avogadro,  first  formulated  in  1811 
but  generally  adopted  half  a  century 
later.  The  rule  is  concerned  with  such 
relative  quantities  of  compounds  as 
may  be  considered  comparable.  The 
fact  has  long  been  known  that  com- 
pounds differ  from  one  another,  not 
only  qualitatively,  but  also  quantita- 
tively. For  example,  although  sul- 
phuric acid  is  much  stronger  than  ox- 
alic acid,  it  takes  more  of  the  former 
(1,225  grams)  than  of  the  latter 
(1,125  grams)  to  neutralize  one  gram 
of  caustic  soda.  It  should,  therefore, 
surprise  no  one  if  we  speak  of  "  com- 
parable quantities  **  of  compounds. 
Avogadro*s  rule  directs  us  to  always 
.choose  for  the  study  of  compounds 
such  quantities  of  them  as  occupy 
the  same  volume  in  the  gaseous  state 
under  equal  pressures  and  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  chemical  volume- 
unit  now  generally  adopted  for  com- 
parison is  22.41  litres.  The  weight 
of  that  volume  of  a  compound,  in  the 
gaseous  state,  at  0^  Centigrade  and 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
is  called  its  molecular  weight. 

Incalculable  beneflts  have  resulted 
to  chemistry  from  the  adoption  of 
Avogadro's  rule.  To  trace  something 
of  its  usefulness,  let  us  imagine  ex- 
amining Avogadro  volumes  or  all  va- 
porizable  compounds  of,  say,  the  ele- 
ment carbon.  The  weight  of  carbon 
in  any  one  would  be  found  to  be  either 
12  grams  or  some  exact  multiple  of 
12  grams,  but  in  no  case  less  than  12 
grams.  The  weight  of  oxygen  in  the 
compounds  containing  it  would  be 
either  16  grams  or  an  exact  multiple 
of  16  grams.  The  weight  of  hydro- 
gen found  would  be  either  1.01  grams, 
or  2.02,  or  3.03,  or  4.04,  or  some  other 
exact  multiple  of  1.01  grams.  It  is, 
then,  an  obvious  convenience  to  use, 
as  chemists  do,  the  symbol  G  to  de- 
note 12  grams  of  carbon,  the  symbol 
O  for  16  grams  of  oxygen,  the  sym- 
bol H  for  1.01  grams  of  hydrogen, 
etc.,  each  symbol  thus  denotmg,  not 
only  a  certain  element,  but  also  the 
minimum  weight  of  that  element  ever 
found  in  one  Avogadro  volume  of  any 
of  its  vaporizable  compounds.  That 
minimum  weight  of  an  element  is 
called  its  atomic  weight.  That  the 
atomic  weights  thus  indicated  by 
Avogadro's  rule  are  a  measure  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  elements,  is  shown 
by  a  remarkable  relationship  between 
the  atomic  weights  and  the  essential 
properties  of  the  elements,  discovered 
I  by    MendeK'eff    and    known    as    his 
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periodic  law/*  The  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  this  relationship  is,  unfortu- 
nately, still  obscure. 

The  occurrence  of  only  exact  mul- 
tiples of  the  atomic  weights  in  the 
Avogrado  volume  is  affirmed  by  the  law 
of  multiple  proportions,  and  the  num- 
ber of  atomic  weights  found  in  any 
given  case  is  denoted  by  a  subscript 
to  the  symbol  of  the  element  con- 
cerned: G4,  Hs,  Os.  etc.  Plainly, 
those  subscripts  in  chemical  formula 
can  only  be  integral.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration: one  Avogadro  volume  of  ordi- 
nary alcohol  contains  24  (=  2  x  12) 
grams  carbon,  6.06  (=  6  x  1.01) 
grams  hydrogen,  and  16  (=  1  x  16} 
OTams  oxygen:  therefore  alcohol  is 
denoted  by  the  formula  G2HeO.  Sim- 
ilarly, one  Avogadro  volume  of  pure 
oxygen  weighs  32  ( =  2  x  16)  grams^ 
therefore  oxygen  gas  is  denoted  by  the 
formula  Oi. 

Avogadro*s  rule  thus  leads  to  a  re- 
markably simple  system  of  chemical 
formulation.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  most  important  point  involved. 
Innumerable  cases  are  known  (espe- 
cially in  organic  chemistry)  of  com- 
pounds quite  different  physically  and 
chemically,  yet  composed  of  the  same 
Clements  and  in  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portions: a  phenomenon  known  as  iso- 
merism. The  differentiation  and  corre- 
lation of  Isomeric  compounds,  vsrith  the 
concomitant  triumphs  of  synthetic 
chemistry,  would  have  been  impossible 
without  Avogrado's  rule. 

In  one  category  of  oases  of  iso- 
merism Avogadro*s  rule  suffices  by 
itself.  Thus,  In  the  case  of  ethylene 
gas  and  Dutylene,  two  different  com- 
pounds of  identical  composition,  the 
rule  leads  to  two  different  formulae: 
€2H4  and  C4H8  respectively.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  however,  Avogadro's 
rule  solves  the  problem  only  after  be- 
ing reinforced  by  an  additional  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  that  of  valency.  According 
to  this  principle,  introduced  in  1857 
by  Kekui^,  the  atom  of  each  chemical 
clement  has  a  definite  and  invariable 
power  of  combining  with  other  atoms: 
hydrogen  is  univalent,  i.  e.,  it  cannot 
combine  with  more  than  one  atom  of 
any  one  other  element;  oxyiren  must  be 
bivalent,  since  in  water  (H2O)  its  atom 
holds  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  combina- 
tion; carbon  is  quadrivalent  (as  in 
marsh  gas,  CH4),  etc.  In  symbols: 
H — ,  0  =  ,  C^,  etc.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  valency  doctrine  ne- 
cessitates the  use  of  the  atomic  hypo- 
thesis proper,  in  the  light  of  which 
a  formula,  say  CH4,  is  considered  as 
representing  a  molecule  made  up  of 
several  atoms:  in  CH4  one  carbon  and 


four  hydrogen  atoms.  For  years 
chemists  looked  upon  the  idea  of  atoms 
and  molecules  as  nothing  but  a  useful 
working  hypothesis,  little  caring 
whether  such  particles  really  exist  or 
not.  In  recent  years,  however,  stud- 
ies in  radio-activity  have  all  but  dem- 
onstrated the  atomic  constitution  of 
matter  as  a  reality. 

Returning  to  the  valency  doctrine, 
a  simple  example  may  i)est  afford  a 
glimpse  into  its  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Avogadro's  rule.  Dimethyl 
ether,  a  chemical  relative  of  the  com- 
mon anesthetic  ether,  has  the  same 
composition  as  ordinary  alcohol.  Avo- 

gadro*s  rule  leads  to  the  same  formula, 
2H6O,  for  both.  Putting  an  atomistic 
interpretation  upon  the  formula,  we 
have  a  set  of  two  carbons,  6  hydro- 
gens, and  one  oxygen  atom.  And  nov^ 
it  is  asked:  Bearing  in  mind  the 
valency  of  each  atom,  in  how  many, 
different  ways  can  all  the  atoms  of 
the  given  set  be  linked  so  that  no 
valency  should  be  left  unemployed? 
Trial  leads  to  the  answer  that  two, 
and  only  two,  modes  of  linking  are  pos- 
sible: viz.. 


H— G 


H- 


/H 


— H  and  H 
H 


These  two  formul«,  called  consti- 
tutional or  graphic  formul®,  are  re- 
garded as  representing  the  alcohol  and 
the  ether  respectively.  If  the  ether 
were  not  known,  the  possibility  of  its 
existence  would  be  signaled  to  chem- 
ists by  these  constitutional  formulae, 
and  a  search  would  be  instituted  for 
a  way  of  synthesizing  it.  Sooner  or 
later  it  would  be  discovered.  For 
chemistry  has  accumulated  a  treasure 
of  general  methods,  one  or  more  of 
which  are  generally  capable  of  solving 
any  synthetic  problem  that  may  arise. 

It  is  thus  that  Avogadro's  rule  and 
the  valency  have  guided  chemists  to 
the  synthesis  of  thousands  of  beauti- 
ful dye-stuffs :  and  at  present  the  same 
principles  and  synthetic  methods  are 
guiding  Ehrlich  in  the  creation  of  his 
chemotherapy:  the  cure  of  disease  by 
a  single  injection  of  a  specific  drug 
synthesized  ad  hoc. 

In  1874  Van't  Hoff  perfected  the 
valency  doctrine  by  adding  to  it  a 
final  working  assumption  which  raised 
the  theory  of  compounds  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of.  development.  Van't 
HofTs  assumption  is  that  the  four 
valencies  of  the  carbon  atom  are 
evenly  distributed  about  it  in  space. 
Such  spacial  distribution  of  valencies 
often  leads  to  different  atomic  con- 
figurations  even   whore   the   mode    of 
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imklDff  proper  is  the  same,  and  thus 
explains  such  delicate  cases  of  iso- 
merism as  are  beyond  the  penetrating 
Sower  of  the  Kekul^  doctrine  of  in- 
eflnitely  distributed  valencies.  In  the 
light  of  Van*t  Hoff's  assumption  thou- 
sands of  such  cases  have  been  dis- 
covered since  1874.  But  what  is  more 
important  than  Uieir  number  is,  that 
these  *'  stereo-chemical  "  compounds 
are  intimately  involved  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  life  in  animals  and  plants.  An 
exact  biological  science  of  the  future 
will  doubtless  be  founded  on  stereo- 
chemistry. 

One  more  idea  claims  attention  in 
connection  with  the  theory  of  com- 
pounds. The  theory,  based  on  Avo- 
gadro*8  rule,  long  included  only  vapor- 
izable  oompounds.  But  as  only  a 
small  minority  of  compounds  can  be 
vaporized  without  decomposition,  the 
scope  of  the  theory  of  compounds  re- 
mained very  narrow.  In  1885,  Van*t 
Hoff  extended  the  theory  to  include 
ail  compounds  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved in  some  liquid;  and  as  by  far 
most  compounds  are  soluble  in  some 
liquid  or  other,  the  theory  of  oom- 
pounds at  present  covers  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  substances. 
Van't  Hoff  achieved  this  by  establish- 
ing for  solutions  a  principle  analogous 
to  Avogadro's  rule  for  gases.  It  had, 
namely,  long  been  Imown  that  if  a 
solution,  say,  of  sugar  in  water  is 
enclosed  in  an  animal  membrane  like 
hog*8  bladder,  and  this  peculiar  ves- 
sel immersed  in  pure  water,  the  latter 
will  be  driven,  through  the  membrane, 
into  the  solution  by  a  force  called 
**  osmotic  pressure.**  Van*t  Hoft 
showed  that  the  same  quantity  of  sub- 
stance which,  enclosed  at  0<>G.  as  a 
gas  within  t%Ai  litres  exerts  a  gas- 
eous pressure  of  one  atmosphere, 
would,  at  O^.  in  a  solution  whose 
volume  is  22.41  litres,  cause  an  os- 
motic pressure  of  likewise  one  atmos- 
phere. And  as  osmotic  pressure  can 
be  indirectly  measured  as  readily  as 
meous  pressure,  the  rule  of  Van*t 
Hoff  is  as  usable  practically  for  ascer- 
taining the  comparable  (molecular) 
<Tiiantities  of  substances  as  the  rule 
of  Avogadro.  At  first  complications 
arose  in  the  case  of  electrolytes 
Ucids,  bases,  and  salts) ;  but  Arrhen- 
jt»*8  theory  of  electrolytic  dissoda- 
upn,  introduced  shortly  after  Van't 
^fPs  rule,  brought  electrolytes,  too, 
wtnin  the  scope  of  the  rule. 

And  now  a  few  words  concerning 
wacllons.  Unlike  the  theory  of  com- 
po^ds,  the  theory  of  reactions  can- 
ojn  be  adequately  treated  v^thout  the 
«<i  of   mathematical    analysis.      The 


reactions  of  substances,  the  accom* 
panying  energy  changes;  the  effects  of 
concentration  and  temperature  on  the 
course  of  reactions,  the  effects  of  catal- 
ytic agents  (hasteners  of  reactions). 
— in  general,  the  workings  of  chemical 
affinity, — form  the  subject  of  the 
theory  of  reactions  or,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  chemical  dynamics.  At  the 
basis  of  this  fascinating  discipline  are 
the  law  of  mass  action  and  the  two 
laws  of  thermodynamics  (of  which  one 
is  nothing  else  than  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  energy). 

An  example  derived  from  the  great 
sulphuric  acid  industry  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  utility  or  the  theory  of 
reactions.  Sulphuric  acid  is  readily 
made  from  its  anhydride  SOs  which 
in  turn  is  made  by  the  combination  of 
SOs  and  oxygen.  This  combination^ 
however,  is  incomplete,  so  that  when 
the  reaction  has  ceased  (**  reached 
equilibrium  **)  some  unchanged  SO2 
and  oxygen  remain  mixed  with  the  S0» 
formed.  The  manufacturer,  of  course,, 
wants  a  maximum  of  SOs  formed  and 
a  minimum  of  SOa  left  unchanged. 
How  is  he  to  carry  out  the  process? 
This  question  is  definitely  answered  by 
chemical  dynamics.  The  combination 
of  SO2  and  oxygen  is  a  combustion;  it 
is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  , 
much  heat.  Now,  chemical  dynamics, 
teaches  that  all  reactions  producing 
heat  proceed  the  farther  the  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  they  are  carried 
out.  Hence  the  manufacturer  must, 
in  the  first  place,  search  for  ways  of 
carrying  out  his  process  at  the  lowest 
practicable  temperature.  Again,  at 
low  temperatures  the  reaction  becomes 
very  slow  and  some  catalyzer  (has- 
tener)  must  be  employed.  This  sug- 
gests a  new  question :  Gould  .not  some 
catalyzer  be  found  that  would,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  temperature,  make  the 
combination  of  SO2  and  oxygen  com- 
plete T  *•  Futile  hope,"  answers  chem- 
ical dynamics :  **  this  is  as  impossible 
as  perpetual  motion;  nothing  but  tem- 
perature can  influence  the  limit  to 
which  a  reaction  proceeds.*' 

And  thus  everywhere  the  theory  of 
reactions  guides  toward  the  best  at- 
tainable results  and  warns  against 
waste  of  effort  in  search  after  the 
impossible. 

Ch^m'nltz.  A  manufacturing  city  of 
Saxony  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge^ 
supplying  minhig  machinery,  textiles,, 
hosiery,  locomotives  and  cars.  It  was 
for  four  centuries  an  imperial  free 
town.  Here  a  large  number  of  indus- 
tries are  taught  in  trade-schools  by  the 
city. 

Cheops  (ke'ops) .  An  Egyptian  King. 
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3000  B.  C,  and  builder  of  the  great 
pyramid.  According  to  Herodotus  the 
whole  nation  was  forced  to  labor  in 
relays  of  100,000  men  to  build  it. 

Cherbourg  (sher-boor).  A  French 
fortress  and  naval  base,  on  the  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  Gotentin,  60  miles 
from  England.  The  enormous  break- 
water, planned  by  Napoleon  111.,  con- 
tains an  area  of  3.700  acres,  and  every 
resource  of  fortification  is  developed. 
The  Navy  Yard  has  dry-docks,  ma- 
chine-shops, rope-walks,  arsenals  and 
a  naval  hospital.  The  towm  has  fisher- 
ies and  metal  works.  Port  of  call  for 
North  German  Lloyd.    P.  36.326. 

Cherokees.  See  American  Indians. 

Cheroot'  or  SherooV  (Tamil  shurutta, 
roll).  A  long,  mild  cigar  with  square- 
cut  ends  from  India  or  the  Philippines. 

CheKry.  A  small  crimson  or  maroon 
stone-fruit,  akin  to  the  plum.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  grows  In  Nor- 
way, is  planted  by  the  roads  in  Ger- 
many, and  manufactured  into  cherry 
brandy  or  Kirschwasser.  The  best  va- 
rieties are  the  Ox-hearts.  Dukes  and 
Bigarreaus,  the  latter  being  largely 
grown  in  California.  Morellos,  are 
canned  In  New  York  State.  The  trees 
are  short-lived  and  brittle,  but  the 
wild  cherry  is  a  good  cabinet-wood.  A 
variety  in  Japan  is  valued  for  its  blos^ 
soms. 

Ches'apeake.  The  largest  bay  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tween Capes  Henry  and  Charles  in  Vir- 
ginia.  Its  entrance  is  twelve  miles 
road,  it  expands  to  40  and  is  200 
long.  The  Susquehanna  and  Patapsco 
enters  it  on  the  north,  the  Potomac, 
Rappahanock  and  York  on  the  west, 
the  James  on  the  southwest.  Balti- 
more, Annapolis,  Washington,  Newport 
News,  Norfolk  are  ports. 

CheM.  A  highly  scientific  game  of 
calculation,  combination,  and  concen- 
trations, played  universally  now  on  a 
board  divided  into  64  squares,  black 
and  white  alternately,  with  16  pieces, 
or  men,  colored  black  (or  red)  for  one 
player  and  white  for  the  other.  These 
are  differently  carved,  and  represent, 
for  each  player,  one  king,  one  queen, 
two  bishops,  two  knights,  two  castles 
or  rooks,  and  eight  pawns.  These 
have  variant  values  and  the  moving  of 
each  is  regulated  by  strict  rule,  the 
object  of  the  players  being  to  check- 
mate the  hostile  king,  which  alone  can 
be  captured  and  taken  from  the  board. 
Chess  requires  deep  study,  the  prob- 
lems possible  thereat  being  of  endless 
diversity  and  ingenuity.  Personal 
teaching  by  an  accomplished  player  is 
desirable. 

Chester.  A  city  of  Delaware  County, 


Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the  Delaware 
River,  fifteen  miles  below  Philadelphia, 
and  on  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  d 
Washington,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
Philadelphia  <&  Reading  Railroads. 
Chester  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  a 
busy  manufacturing  place,  having 
among  other  works,  a  very  large  ship 
yard,  rolling  mills,  furnaces,  cutlery 
and  plaster.  It  is  the  center  of  steel 
casting  business,  with  five  large  plants. 
It  also  has  twenty-five  cotton,  woolen, 
and  other  textile  mills.     P.  38,537. 

Chestnut.  The  fruit  of  the  chestnut 
tree;  those  of  the  Spanish  chestnut, 
Gastanea  vesca,  furnish  a  favorite  es- 
culent. The  wood  is  used  in  places  in 
carpentry;  while  the  horse-chestnut 
(iGsculus  hippocastaneum)  is  em- 
ployed extensively  in  brush  mounting 
and  in  cabinet  work.  Spanish  chestnuts 
are  an  important  crop  in  California. 
A  destructive  blight  for  which  no  rem- 
edy is  knovsm  has  destroyed  all  the 
trees  within  100  miles  of  New  York. 

Chavlot  Hills.  A  mountain  range 
between  Scotland  and  County  Nor- 
thumberland, England,  highest  point 
2,676  ft.  Famous  for  a  breed  of  sheep, 
whose  wool  is  largely  used  in  Cheviot 
fabrics. 

Chawing  Qum.  A  tough  flavored 
gum,  used  for  taste  and  nervous  relief 
in  the  United  States.  The  spruce  gum 
is  nearly  exhausted;  Chide  gum  and 
sapodilla  from  South  America  are  im- 
ported and  manufactured. 

Chsyanna  (shi-en).  The  capital  of 
Wyoming  and  railway  center.  150  miles 
west  of  Denver.  Has  United  States 
Fort  Russell,  and  the  repair  shops  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  p.  11,320. 

Chaysnnss.  A  tribe  of  North  Dakota. 
See  American  Indians. 

Chiaroscuro  (ke-ar-us-koo'-ro).  A 
term  used  in  painting  to  denote  the  ar- 
rangement or  light  and  shade  in  a 
picture.  On  the  proper  handling  of 
chiaroscuro  depends  the  fidelity  of  de- 
piction of  objects  and  distances. 

Chlca'go.  The  second  city  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  Illinois  prairies, 
where  the  Chicago  River  enters  Lake 
Michigan.  The  river*s  southern  branch 
is  connected  by  a  portage  of  four  miles 
with  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi,  and 
was  the  trading  route  of  the  Indians. 
Port.  Dearborn  was  built  In  1804.  de- 
stroyed In  th«  War  of  1812.  and  rebuilt 
in  1816.  It  became  the  head  of  ship- 
ping on  Lake  Michigan,  with  trade 
among  the  farmers.  The  town  was 
laid  out  in  rectangles,  in  1830.  and  In 
1852  the  railways  from  the  east 
reached  it.  In  1833  Congress  made 
appropriation  for  a  harbor,  piers  were 
built  in  the  lake,  and  the  rivers  en- 
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larged.  Ghioago  is  now  the  greatest 
railway  eenter  of  the  world,  the  roads 
spreaamg  like  a  fan  over  the  level 
prairies,  and  the  immense  steamer 
bade  of  the  lakes  gathering  at  its 
docks.  The  water  is  taken  from  pump- 
ing stations  far  out  in  the  lake.  To 
avoid  contamination*  a  canal  has  been 
dug  so  deep  that  a  current  from  the 
lake  pours  through  what  was  once  the 
south  branch  of  the  river,  to  the  Des- 
plaines  and  Illinois,  bearing  with  it  the 
sewaAre.  The  death  rate  has  been  re- 
duced to  .014.  Ravaged  by  Are  in 
1871,  which  did  $187,000,000  dam- 
age, Chicago  was  soon  rebuilt  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale,  and  its  straight 
streets,  with  lofty  ofllce-buildings,  are 
most  imposing.  Jackson  and  Lincoln 
Parks  adorn  the  lake  front;  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  endowed  the  university 
with  $17,000,000.  The  superb  Art 
Institute,  Armour  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  Newberry  Library  are  among 
the  pubUc  buildings.  It  is  the  greatest 
meat-paeking  center  in  the  world,  has 
an  enormous  grain  trade,  and  in  manu- 
factures stands  second  only  to  New 
York  City.  P.  2,572.835.  Including 
699,554  Americans,  563,708  Germans, 
240,560  Irish,  foUowed  by  Poles, 
Swedes,  Russians  and  Bohemians.  P. 
(Census  1910),  2,185.283. 

Ohlek'ad^e  or  Titmouse.  A  bhrd  of 
nut- hatch  family,  spreading  from 
North  Carolina  to  Hudson  Bay,  living 
largely  on  insects  and  insect-eggs, 
making  it  most  valuable  to  the  farmer. 
Its  cry  resembles  its  name. 

OhiokaiiMiu'fla.  A  creek  near  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  scene  of  a  desperate 
battle,  September  19-20,  1863,  be- 
tween the  Federals  under  Roseerans 
and  Thomas  and  the  Confederates 
under  Bragff  and  Longstreet.  A  third 
of  the  100,000  men  engaged  were 
Villed  or  missing. 

Olilek'aaawa.    See  American  Indies. 

OlilekashSL  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Orady  County.  Oklahoma,  sit- 
uated 30  miles  south  of  El  Reno,  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the 
St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  and  the 
Oklahoma  Central  Railroads.  It  is  a 
busy  and  thriving  trade  center,  viith 
flour,  cotton-  seed  oil  mills  and  other 
todnstries.     P.   10.320. 

Clilck'enpox.    See  Variola. 

Chloo'pee.  A  town  of  Hampden 
County,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the 
Connecticut  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^ieopee  River,  four  miles  north  of 
Spnngfleld  and  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Hailroad.  It  is  a  manufacturing  place 
yiJ  ^^^  ^9Tge  cotton  mills,  employing 
iJwO  hands,    and   other  works.     P. 

"5,401, 


Chicory.  A  plant  largely  used  for 
mixing  with  coffee  .  and  not  regarded 
alloflrether  as  an  adulterant  being 
credited  with  certain  dietetic  virtues. 
Id  England,  however,  when  chicory  is 
added  the  fact  must  be  stated  on  the 
package  sold  to  the  public.  The  dried 
roots  of  the  plants  only  are  used,  being 
ground  into  powder  before  mixing. 

Chihuahua  (ohi-w&'  w&) .  A  state  of 
Mexico,  adjoining  the  United  States, 
area  87,820  square  miles,  p.  328,500; 
mining,  stock-raising,  and  agriculture, 
capital*  city,  Chihuahua,  on  Mexican 
Central  Railroad,  electrically  lighted, 
fine  cathedral;  p.  28,000. 

Chll'blaint,  These  are  really  slight 
frost-bites,  ihe  effect  otthem  being  a 
painful  itching  of  the  part  effected, 
with  more  or  less  infiammation.  Per- 
sons rheumatically  disposed  and  such 
as  are  weak  or  run  down  in  health  are 
more  liable  to  chilblains  than  others. 
Tincture  of  iodine  is  sometimes  applied 
successfully  to  affected  feet  or  hands, 
but  the  best  lotion  is  that  prepared 
from  carbonized  zinc,  one  part  carbolic 
acid  to  sixteen  of  ointment. 

Child  Labor.  When  first  Investi- 
gated in  1803,  the  population  of  En- 
gland was  being  destroyed  in  mind 
and  physique  by  slavish  employment 
of  children,  12  hours  a  day,  and  even 
now  it  is  found  that  the  stamina  of 
the  nation  has  been  largely  under- 
mined. Most  nations  now  protect  child- 
ren by  compulsory  education  and  reg- 
ulation of  age,  hours  of  work,  permis- 
sible occupations  and  surroundings. 
In  the  United  States  out  of  10.502,000 
children  between  10  and  15  years, 
1,939,000  are  employed.  The  stat- 
utes of  the  States  vary.  In  the  north 
14,  hi  the  south  12,  is  the  n^inlmum 
age;  employments  are  restricted, 
education  certificates  required,  and 
State  Inspectors  employed. 

Child  Sanitation.  The  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States  are  now  following 
the  German  system  of  regular  free 
medical  and  dental  inspection  and 
treatment  of  school  children,  followed, 
where  necessary,  by  visits  at  home. 
Careful  attention  to  imperfect  eves, 
prescription  of  glasses,  and  removal  or 
adenoids,  have  great  influence  in  the 
development  of  future  citizens.  Free 
parks  and  playgrounds  are  introduced 
wherever  possible;  the  school  and 
school-grounds  employed  out  of  hours 
and  in  vacation  time,  for  voluntary 
classes;  amusements  and  callisthenios, 
sinffing,  dancing,  and  ^mes  are  taught, 
and  a  system  of  scnool  teams  and 
friendly  competition  fostered.  Roof- 
gardens,  amusement  piers,  free-baths. 
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and  excursions  are  benefloial  in 
crowded  neighborhoods. 

Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  This  gave, 
during  its  holding  in  New  York  City, 
January  1911,  a  vivid  and  comprehen- 
sive picture  01  child  life,  demonstrating 
the  economy  of  concentrating  efforts 
for  human  betterment  upon  the  child- 
ren of  today,  and  so  lessening  the 
social  waste  and  financial  burden  of  the 
charities  and  reformatories  of  to-mor- 
row. The  exhibit  showed  the  influen- 
ces which  are  at  worlL  upon  the  vast 
multitude  of  the  city's  children;  the 
'  opportunities  and  handicaps  through 
which  they  gain  or  miss  health,  recre- 
ation, vocational  adjustment,  civic 
trainmg,  preparation  for  home  making, 
and  moral  and  spiritual  development. 
Ttie  fields  covered  by  the  investigators 
included  homes,  schools,  churches,  li- 
]>raries,  museums,  stores,  factories, 
streets,  parks,  playgrounds,  theaters, 
associations,  clubs,  settlements,  insti- 
tutions, reformatories  and  courts.  Sim- 
ilar exhibits  are  being  held  in  other 
cities.    See  Human  Welfare. 

Ohila.  A  republic  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  between  18  *  and  60  * 
south  latitude,  being  a  strip  t,629 
miles  long  and  averaging  but  100  miles 
wide.  There  is  a  coast  range  of  about 
3,000  ft.,  then  a  central  valley, 
bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Andes, 
rising  to  22,860  ft.  in  Aconcagua.  In 
the  north,  where  the  Andes  deflect  the 
trade-winds  from  the  Atlantic.  Chile  is 
a  desert,  but  it  is  the  most  valuable 

Sart  of  the  territory,  with  great  nitrate 
eds  and  copper  mines,  for  the  control 
of  which  Chile  fought  Peru  and  Bolivia 
In  1879-1883.  Next  follows  a  region 
like  California,  the  home  of  the  nation, 
fruitful  in  wheat  and  wine.  South  of 
M*  is  a  district  like  British  Columbia. 
The  coast  range  sinks  into  a  chain  of 
Islands,  the  coast  is  grooved  in  fiords 
by  ancient  glacial  action,  and  the  flank 
of  the  Andes*  deluged  by  rain  fkH>m  the 
Pacific,  is  covered  with  magnificent 
Araucanian  pines.  The  people  are  the 
Itnest  of  South  America,  white  without 
the  Indian  mixture,  and  accustomed  to 
the  labor  of  temperate  regions.  Unfor- 
tunately the  land  is  badly  neld  in  great 
ancestral  estates,  but  the  laborers  are 
largely  called  off  to  the  mines  and 
through  this  competition  labor  is  fah*ly 
paid,  and  peonage  has  not  ensued. 
There  is  an  educated  liberal  opposition, 
striving  to  remedy  the  evils,  but  it 
was  defeated  under  Balmaceda  in  1891. 
Education  is  not  universal,  but  there 
are  universities  for  the  rich.  Santiago, 
the  capital,  is  a  handsome  city  of  296,- 
725;  Valparaiso,  Its  port,  135,674.  Ex- 
ports  (85%   mineral,  and  largely  in 


British  hands)  amount  to  $96,801,000; 
imports  $68,838,000,  chiefly  in  machin- 
ery and  luxuries;  unlike  Argentina, 
the  foreign  element  is  not  large.  P. 
3,206.000. 

Chllloo'thc  In  Ohio.  The  county 
seat  of  Ross  County,  and  railway  cen- 
ter, 98  miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  with 
library,  railway  shops  and  manufac- 
tures of  wagons,  shoes,  furniture,  etc. 
P.  14,508. 

Chillon  (she-yong'}.  A  famous  dun- 
geoned castle  on  Lake  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, near  Montreux,  immortalized 
in  Byron*8  poem.  **The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon." 

Chimbora'zo.  \  mountain  (alt.  21,- 
420  ft.)  in  Andes  of  Ecuador;  also 
province  Ecuador,  south  of  Quito  and 
Mt.  Chimborazo;  area  5,544  square 
miles,    p.  122,500:  capital  Riobamba. 

Chlmpan'xas.  A  large  anthropoid 
ape,  a  native  of  tropical  West  Africa, 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  arms 
reaching  to  the  knee,  large  ears,  and  a 
general  organization  resembling  that  of 
man.  It  possesses  considerable  intelli- 
gence, can  walk  erect  with  ease,  and 
when  full  grown  Is  about  four  feet 
high. 

China.  The  central  and  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  great  Chinese 
Empire,  between  18*  and  44*  N.  lat., 
and  97*  and  122*  E.  long.  It  has  a 
population  of  407,253,029,  and  is  en- 
circled by  its  provinces.  Manchuria,  on 
the  northeast  is  fertile,  and  has  be- 
come important  by  its  railways,  its 
occupation  by  Russian  and  Japanoae, 
and  its  openness  to  civilization.  Next 
follows  vast,  desert  Mongolia,  with 
wandering  Tartar  tribes,  separating 
China  along  its  northern  nrontier  fft>m 
Siberia.  The  vast  unknown  moun- 
tains, tablelands  and  deserts  of  Chin- 
ese Tartary  and  Dzungaria  follow  on 
the  northwest.  The  western  ftontler 
is  Tibet,  with  its  towering  mountain 
masses  and  table-lands,  dominated  by 
the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Kuen  Lun.  These  immense  provinces 
are  controlled  by  Chinese  troops  and 
diplomacy.  The  southwest  of  China 
reaches  Burma  and  Tongkinff,  while 
the  China  Sea  lies  on  the  south.  Tibet 
and  Turkestan  contain  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  world,  and  China  it- 
self is  mountainous,  but  with  exten- 
sive plains  of  the  richest  loam,  and 
divided  by  the  eastward  flow  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kyang  and  Hoang-ho  to  the 
sea.  The  former  Is  a  noble  waterway, 
bearing  ocean  steamers  1,100  miles 
from  Its  mouth.  The  Hoang-ho, 
**  Chlna*s  Sorrow.'*  is  alluvial  and  fer- 
tile, but  shifting,  shallow  and  flooding, 
bearing  alternate  fertility  and  devasta- 
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Uon  to  its  banks.  The  two  rivers  are 
united  by  the  Grand  Canal,  constructed 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  North  China, 
like  our  Atlantic  coast,  is  relieved  by 
no  Gulf  stream  and  the  climate  is 
characterized  by  extreme  heat  and 
cold.  The  southern  provinces  are  al- 
most tropical,  the  home  of  bamboo, 
cotton  and  sugar  cane.  While  at  Pe- 
kin  the  rivers  are  frozen  from  Decem- 
ber to  March,  at  Canton  snow  is  prac* 
lically  unknown.  The  mountains  are 
geologically  ancient,  containing  much 
granite  and  gneiss,  but  all  formations 
occur  in  the  vast  regions.  In  the  north 
there  are  plains  of  rich  loess,  supposed 
to  have  been  created  by  ages  of  dust- 
storm  from  the  table-lands.  China  pro- 
duces all  the  minerals,  but  its  great 
endowment  consists  in  the  immense 
and  apparently  exhaustless  coal  beds, 
now  hardly  touched,  which  will  fflve  it 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
world  when  our  own  are  failing. 
Everywhere  are  found  beds  of  kaolin 
which  made  China  teacher  of  porce- 
lain-making to  the  world.  The  fauna 
and  flora  are  exceedingly  varied;  bam- 
boo supplies  house  furniture,  tools, 
boats,  Dridges,  utensils,  paper,  food. 
The  endless  fisheries  are  the  support 
of  myriads,  who  from  time  immemorial 
densely  crowded,  have  been  toiling  for 
existence  with  the  fatal  determination 
and  industry  which  is  their  natural 
eharacteristic.  Every  grain,  vegetable, 
and  fruit  is  raised,  but  the  national 
food  is  the  rice  produced  hi  successive 
crops  from  the  southern  plains  and 
even  on  irrigated  hill  sides.  Europe 
can  teach  them  little  about  spade  cul- 
ture, manurhig,  alternation  of  crops 
and  subsoiling.  Skill  and  care  take 
the  place  of  improved  tools,  and  10 
acres  is  a  large  farm.  They  swarm 
the  rivers  hi  house-boats,  and  oultitate 
floating  gardens  on  bamboo  rafts. 
There  is  Ottle  space  for  grazing;  meat 
is  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  house-fed  pigs 
and  poultry  are  the  delicacies.  Hence 
wool  is  rare,and  is  replaced  by  wadded 
garments.  The  cotton  is  inferior,  but 
well  woven  on  handlooms.  and  the 
brown  nankeen  most  enduring.  The 
hand-reared  and  made  silk  is  the 
atrongest  In  the  world,  and  mulberry 
groves  an  enduring  resource.  Wine 
and  riee  amok  are  used,  but  the  na- 
nonal  drink  Is  tea,  which  forms,  with 
alk,  the  chief  export,  the  careful  till- 
ing and  selection  of  leaves  being  e9pe- 
wally  favored  by  the  cheap  labor.  The 
people  had  the  mariner's  compass 
•nu  gunpowder  before  Europe  t  and 
printed  with  carved  blocks  on  excellent 
bamboo  paper,  making  the  Chinese 
«vttest  of  ttlwary  rtoes.  with  tIMIIory 


from  2000  and  chronology  from  liOO 
B.  C.  Confuscius  in  550  B.  C,  ool> 
lected  the  ancient  classics,  and  rein- 
forced the  hereditary  ancestor-worship 
by  a  philosophical,  agnostic  morality,, 
which  has  created  the  national  spirit. 
They  received  Buddhism,  with  its  fatal- 
istic pantheism^  at  about  the  Christian 
era,  and  its  temples  are  everywhere. 
The  Jesuits  entered  China  under  Louis 
XIV.;  Morison  translated  the  Bible  in 
1820.  Future  China  will  be  Christian 
or  agnostic,  and  the  difference  will 
mean  much  to  the  world.  They  are 
a  homogeneous  people  in  race,  temper 
and  thought.  The  agglutinative  speech 
is  divided  into  dialects  which  are  united 
by  the  general  use  of  the  cultivated 
Mandarm  idiom  and  the  employment 
of  a  hieroglyphic  alphabet.  The  terri- 
ble difilculty  of  acquiring  hieroglyphs 
may  lead  to  a  phonetic  system,  but  it 
would  antiquate  all  the  libraries,  poetry 
and  literature.  The  nineteenth  centiu'y 
was  marked  by  a  stolid  resistance  to 
western  thought  and  commerce,  accen- 
tuated by  the  wars  with  EuKland* 
France  and  Japan  which  it  produced. 
At  its  close  a  weak  but  intellectual 
emperor  attempted  to  introduce  west- 
em  education  and  was  dethroned  by 
a  mighty  empress,  Semiramis  of  the 
East,  intensely  national  in  spirit,  who 
incited  the  Boxer  revolt  and  massacre 
of  Christians.  The  swift  sure  retri- 
bution of  Occidental  science  and  war- 
fare taught  her  keen  mind  its  lesson. 
In  the  most  recent  years  the  life  of  the 
great  people  has  changed;  the  ancient 
Examination  Hall,  which  based  prefer- 
ment upon  classical  scholarship  in  hier- 
oglyphs, has  given  way  to  schools  of 
modem  science.  In  1911.  during  the 
Regency,  the  insurgent  body  ffuard 
gained  control,  deposed  the  child-Em- 
peror, and  declared  Dr.  Sun  the  first 
president  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Such  is  the  statement,  yet  ft  can  not 
be  that  Westem  thoughts  and  customs 
can  really  permeate  China  for  many 
centuries. 

China  8m.  The  Pacific  between 
China  and  the  Philippines,  with  the 
ports  of  Canton.  Hong  Kong  and  Swa- 
tow.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Japan  cur- 
rent, subject  to  dangerous  typhoons. 

Cnlnohll'la.  A  South  American  ro- 
dent. Gray  in  color,  and  black  and 
white  underneath.  It  Is  greatly  es- 
teemed for  its  beautiful  fur. 

Chios  (ke'os).  A  large  Greek  Is- 
land on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  re- 
nowned for  wine  and  olives.    P.  60,000. 

Chlp'munk  {Tamias  Striatus,  striped 
storer).  An  American  rodent.  It  ex- 
cavates long  tunnels,  fills  them  with 
food  and  lies  domant  hi  winter. 
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Chip'paiMlalev  Thomas.  A  celebrated 
designer  of  furniture,  whose  examples 
are  now  greatly  prized  and  bring  high 
prices.  He  was  a  native  of  Worcester- 
shire but  made  his  name  in  London, 
having  a  shop  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  in 
1760. 

Chlp'pawas.  A  tribe  around  Lake  Su- 
perior.   See  American  Indians. 

Chipping  Sparrow.     See  Sparrow. 

Chlquimula.  Town  of  Guatemala. 
P.   4.000. 

Chirog-raphy  (Greek,  handwriting). 
See  Penmanship. 

Chlo>al.  A  compound  of  chlorine 
discovered  by  Liebig  in  1830.  A  heavy, 
colorless  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether  and  water.  Chloral  hydrate 
forms  dry,  white  crystals,  which  check 
decomposition.  It  must  be  diluted  to 
swallow  or  it  irritates  the  intestines. 
In  doses  of  5  to  20  grains  it  produces 
sleep  with  no  previous  excitement,  and 
leaves  the  eliect  of  natural  repose. 
It  contracts  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  and 
should  not  be  injected.  It  is  useful 
in  lockjaw  and  whooping-cough. 

Chlo'rine  (Greek,  green).  A  gas 
never  found  free  in  nature.  Chloride 
of  sodium  is  salt;  chloride  of  lime  is 
bleaching-powder,  and  is  also  the  best 
disinfectant,  destroying  germs  as  well 
as  odor.  Chlorine  is  a  greenish  suf- 
focating gas  first  obtained  by  Scheele 
in  1774.  It  is  two  and  a  half  time  as 
heavy  as  air  and  may  be  liquified  and 
solidified  under  pressure,  its  strong 
affinity  for  hydrogen  causes  its  bleach- 
ing power.  It  absorbs  the  hydrogen 
of  water  and  the  released  oxygen  is 
the  bleacher.  Chlorohydric  acid  is  ob- 
tained as  a  by-product  of  soda  ash.  It 
is  used  in  oleaching  and  soldering. 
Chlorine  itself  is  obtained  by  electroly- 
sis of  salt  or  potassium  chloride. 

Chio'rite.  A  grass-green  or  darker 
green  group  of  minerals  of  micaceous 
structure,  round  in  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall. 

Chlo'roform.  A  volatile  colorless 
liquid,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  chloride  of  lime,  alcohol  and  water. 
When  the  odor  is  inhaled  it  produces 
unconsciousness  and  insensibility  to 
pain.  It  has  long  been  considered  the 
safest  of  anaesthetics  for  general  use. 
and  owes  its  discovery  to  Liebig,  and 
its  first  application  for  medical  pur- 
poses to  Sir  James  Young  Simpson. 
In  verv  much  smaller  internal  doses, 
chloroform  affects  like  alcohol;  ex- 
ternally it  reddens  the  skin  and  is  a 
disinfectant.  On  a  plug  of  cotton 
wool  it  relieves  toothache.  It  Is  the 
best  antidote  for  strychnine. 

Chloro'slSv  or  "  green -sickness." 
A  distressing  form  of  anemia,  generally 


the  resultant  of  prolonged  constipation 
in  young  women.  Its  principal  char- 
acteristic is  a  greenish  hue  of  the  skin, 
which  accompanies  extreme  weakness 
and  a  suppression  of  natural  menstrua- 
tion. There  is  heart  palpitation  and 
disturbed  repose,  with  a  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  blood.  The  restoration 
of  regularity  in  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  exercise, 
and  the  administration  of  iron  by  way 
of  tonic,  constitute  the  essential  treat- 
ment of  chlorosis. 

Chorera.  A  disease,  in  its  worst  or 
Asiatic  form,  of  a  dreadful  character. 
Cholerine,  the  English  variety,  is  a 
milder  but  sufficiently  distressing  mal- 
ady; cholera  morbus  has  produced 
epidemics  of  much  fatality.  Sanitary 
science  has  latterly,  however,  mate- 
rially lessened  the  prevalence  of  this 
Oriental  scourge,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  malignant  micro-organism 
within  the  human  body.  This  germ  is 
called  the  comma  bacillus,  because  of 
its  shape.  Locating  itself  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  it  quickly  produces 
virulent  symptoms,  which  develop  with 
amazing  rapidity.  American  cnolera 
generally  arises  from  the  eating  of  un- 
ripe or  unsound  fruit,  and  should  be 
combatted  by  clearing  out  the  bowels, 
with  aperients  suited  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient.   * 

Chopin  (sho-pang') ,  F  r  ^  d  ^  p  I  o 
(1809-1849).  His  father  was  a 
Frenchman  and  his  mother  a  Pole.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  teaching  and 
composing.  Though  inferior  in  genius 
to  Wagner  he  excelled  him  in  the  ex- 
quisiteness  and  delicacy  of  his  composi- 
tions, most  of  which  were  for  the 
piano. 

Chore'a.  A  disease  causing  irregular 
and  uncontrollable  motion  or  the  mus- 
cles and  limbs,  incident  chiefly  to 
children  of  rheumatic  tendency.  Gen- 
erally called  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

Christ  (Greek,  "anointed,"  being 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Messiah),  (B. 
C.  5-A.  D.  29).  Jesus  Christ  of  Naza- 
reth. He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
under  miraculous  circumstances.  His 
cousin,  John  the  Baptist,  baptized  him 
in  the  Jordan,  A.  D.  25.  Being  assured 
of  his  expected  Messlahship  by  a  voice 
from  Heaven,  he  selected  his  twelve 
apostles  In  Galilee,  and  began  his  pub- 
lic life  by  teaching  the  gospel  or  good 
things  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  and 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  After 
four  years  of  miracles  and  teaching, 
the  hierarchy  of  Jerusalem  forced  the 
reluctant  procurator  of  Judea,  Pontius 
Pilate,  to  crucify  him.  He  rose  Im- 
mortal on  the  third  day,  and  after  re- 
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peated  appearances  to  his  disciples,  as- 
cended into  heaven.     See  Christianity. 

CtiPitUanIa  (kris-ti-&n'i-a).  The  cap* 
ital  of  Norway,  at  the  head  of  Ghristi* 
anla  Fiord,  with  historic  water-fortress, 
parliament  buildings,  university,  libra- 
ries, museums  of  Norse  art  and  anti- 
quities, and  beautiful  park.  The  sur- 
rounding hills  have  magni^flcent  views. 
It  handles  half  the  imports  of  the 
kingdom,  and  manufactures  paper, 
yarn,  oil,  furniture,  etc.     P.  229,101. 

Chrittlan'lty.  The  religion  founded 
by  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth.  The  He- 
brew nation,  after  a  long  history  of  in- 
spired law-givers,  prophets  and  kings, 
had  carried  monotheism,  morality,  the 
doctrine  of  divine  fatherhood  to  a  poiQt 
unknown  in  the  world,  supported  by 
the  most  magnificent  religious  litera- 
ture, and  a  worship  with  noble  cere- 
monial. Tried  by  centuries  of  banish- 
ment, proscription,  persecution,  they 
finally  triumphed,  under  the  Maccabees. 
At  a  later  date  the  priesthood  became 
subservient  to  the  power  of  Rome.     His 

Srocurator,  yielding  to  the  priests,  oon- 
emned  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  left 
not  a  written  word  of  doctrine,  not  an 
approach  of  an  organization:  only  the 
burning  remembrance  of  his  life,  char- 
acter, teachings  and  prophecies  in  the 
hearts  of  eleven  poorly  educated  un- 
iniluential  men,  who  had  fled  and  aban- 
doned him  when  the  crisis  came.  Af- 
ter three  days  these  scattered  men  met. 
They  claimed  that  they  had  seen  and 
heard  their  risen  Master.  They  met 
him  in  their  locked  rooms,  on  the  way- 
side, on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  when 
he  ascended  into  heaven.  These  un- 
educated men  had  a  new  and  singular 
force.  The  priests  excommunicated, 
threatened,  imprisoned  them.  Still, 
the  same  plain  workingmen  walked  the 
streets  or  Jerusalem,  repeating  the 
same  story  in  their  rough  Galilean 
dialect.  The  plain  people  liad  always 
listened  to  the  Master.  Now  they 
listened  to  his  disciples.  One  of  them, 
John,  was  a  poet  and  philosopher,  wise, 
sflent,  and  reserved.  One  of  them, 
Peter,  as  a  man  of  men,  impulsive,  con- 
stantly erring,  constantly  reproved  by 
the  Master  who  loved  him.  Peter  had 
never  understood  him,  expecting  a 
magical  and  immediate  kingdom.  He 
flashed  out  with  his  hot  sword  for  the 
one  he  loved,  following  him,  at  des- 
perate hazard  and  in  disguise.  Into  the 
oen  of  his  foes,  denying  liirn  as  a  part 
of  his  disguise,  and  to  ne  near  him  to 
the  last.  Then  the  truth  dawned  upon 
him.  Death  was  to  be  death  and  not 
life.  His  Master  was  doomed.  Wise, 
•ilent  John  had  understood  It.     Now 


Peter  did.  There  was  a  new  man. 
Erring  still,  but  with  his  face  always 
toward  the  light,  a  born  leader  of  men,, 
he  was  the  chief  of  the  apostles  until 
he  burned  out  his  heart  at  the  last. 
Such  were  the  forces,  arrayed  against 
the  world.  And  the  Church  grew. 
Thousands  broke  with  family,  home, 
religion,  to  cast  their  lot  with  these 
men.  A  devout  Roman  centurion 
led  by  a  vision,  believed  in  the  »cw 
King  and  received  the  same  Spirit. 
The  new  world-kingdom  had  come, 
and  its  preacher  was  to  be  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  the  Pharisee,  who  went  out 
into  the  wide  Roman  Empire.  The 
seed  ffrew,  the  salt  cleansed,  the  na- 
tions Dowed  before  the  new  light  df 
brotherhood.  Persecutions  swept  in 
storm  and  cleared  away.  The  Roman 
Empire  passed  before  the  barbarian 
flood  but  the  World  did  not  pass  away. 
Age  after  age,  like  Peter,  has  learned 
to  understand  what  it  did  not  under- 
stand before — that  here,  in  some  way, 
to  be  vn*ought  out  by  itself,  was  the 
cure  for  its  own  sin,  and  blindness,  and 
injustice,  and  slavery,  and  evil  law,, 
and  depraved  custom,  and  social  in- 
justice. The  world  has  ever  been 
learning,  but  no  veneration  has  ever 
come  to  the  end  of  the  World  of  Eter- 
nal Life. 

Chrlftltn  8olenc«.  A  religious  sys- 
tem founded  in  1866  by  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  (q.  v.),  based  upon  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  espe- 
cially the  teachings  of  Christ  Jesus» 
Us  text-book,  **  Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  teaches 
that  all  causation  is  mental,  that  the 
realization  of  man's  likeness  to  God 
overcomes  sickness  and  sin;  that  a 
divine,  unerring  Principle  is  the  basis 
of  all  right  reasoning;  that  as  God  is 
Spirit,  man  must  be  spiritual  and  gov- 
erned by  spiritual  law;  that  Spirit  Is 
the  only  substance,  hence  matter  is 
unreal;  that  God  is  in  reality  the  only 
power,  therefore  evil  has  no  power; 
that  *^  divine  metaphysics  reverses  per- 
verted and  physical  hypotheses  as  t» 
Deity,  even  as  the  explanation  of  op- 
tics rejects  the  incidental  or  inverted 
image  and  shows  what  this  inverted 
image  is  meant  to  represent  "  (Science 
and  Health,  p.  Hi).  Its  literature 
consists  of  *'*  Science  and  Health  '*  and 
other  works  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  publications,  all 
having^  a  world-wide  circulation.  Be- 
sides The  Mother  Church  and  a  splen- 
didly equipped  publishing  house  in 
Boston,  there  are  many  fine  edifloes  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

Christina  (1626-1689).  The  Oueen 
of  Sweden  and  successor  of  her  father 
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Ciustavus  Adolphus  at  the  age  of  six 
years.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  and 
ruled  wisely  and  well.  She  was  de- 
voted to  the  classics,  corresponded 
with  the  greatest  Latinists  of  the  day 
and  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and 
literature >  generally.  In  1654  she  ab- 
dicated the  throne  in  favor  of  her 
•cousin,  Charles  Gustavus.  She  became 
a  Catholic  and  was  welcomed  with 
great  pomp  at  Rome,  where  she  lived 
most  of  the  remainder  of  her  life  and 
where  she  founded  an  academy  and 
formed  a  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, medals  and  paintings. 

Cnrla'tmat.  The  25th  of  December, 
appointed  by  the  Church  since  the  sixth 
•century  as  the  annual  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Epiphany, 
Ihe  Presentation,  and  other  days  of  the 
Calendar  are  dated  from  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Christmas  could 
not  possibly  have  been  originally  the 
Christ-festival,  for  the  close  of  De- 
cember is  the  rainy  season  and  as 
«tiepherd8  never  watched  their  flocks 
at  such  a  time.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
it  is  an  appropriate  season  for  it 
denotes  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year  and  thus  was  celebrated  by  the 
barbarous  Germans  and  Norwegians  as 
their  great  Yule  festival. 

Chrltunts  laland.  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  south  of  Java,  with  beds  of 
phosphate  of  lime  (or  guano)  now 
worked  by  an  American  Company. 

Christ's  Thorn  (Palinunis).  A  spe- 
cies said  to  have  been  used  in  the 
crown  of  thorns. 

Chromatic  Scale  A  series  of  notes 
at  the  distance  of  a  semi-tone  from 
each  other.  Such  a  series  is  pro- 
duced by  dividing  the  whole  tones  of 
the  diatonic  scale  into  semitones,  so 
that  with  the  two  semitones  already  in 
the  natural  scale  the  octave  is  divided 
into  twelve  semitones. 

Chro'mlum  (Greek,  coloring).  A 
metal  discovered  by  vauquelin  (1797) 
and  prepared  by  Sainte  Claire  Deville 
as  a  very  hard  gray  metal,  taking  a 
high  polish:  sp.  g.  6.81.  It  is  found  in 
nature  as  chromite  or  chromic  iron  ore 
in  Asia  Minor,  France  and  Siberia.  At 
one  time  it  was  largely  obtained  in 
California.  Crocoisite  is  a  lead  chrom- 
ate.  Chromium  hardens  steel  for  tools 
and  safes.  Chromic  oxide  is  chrome 
green;  lead  chromate,  chrome  yellow. 
Potassium  bichromate  is  used  in  dye- 
ing, bleaching,  tanning  and  photog- 
raphy. 

Chromo-phctography.  See  Photog- 
raphy. 

Chro'mospherc.  A  sphere  of  very 
bot  gases  surrounding  the  sun.    They 


are  chiefly  hydrogen  which  gives  an 
intense  red  light,  and  is  indicated  by 
the  spectroscope.  These  hydrogen 
flames  burst  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  into  space,  flashing  with  extreme 
rapidity.  Tne  cnromosphere  was  first 
observed  during  solar  eclipses,  but  is 
now  studied  with  spectro-heliographs 
at  other  times,  and  accurately  photo- 
graphed. 

Chronol'ogy.  The  science  of  dates. 
The  Greeks  dated  from  the  first  Olym- 
piad, 776  B.  C,  the  Romans  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  753  B.  C:  the 
Hebrews  from  the  formation  of  the 
world;  4000  B.  G.;  the  S.  Septuagint 
reckoned  it  as  6000;  the  era  of 
Nabonassar  was  747  B.  C,  formerly 
used  by  astronomers;  the  Mohamme- 
dans count  from  the  Hegira  or  flight 
of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  in  622 
A.  D.,  but  they  also  use  lunar  years, 
which  add  one  year  to  the  date  in 
every  33.    See  Calendar. 

Chrvs'alla  (golden).  When  the 
caterpillar  of  a  Dutterfly  or  moth  has 
passed  through  certain  feedings  and 
meltings,  it  is  swaddled  for  a  time  as 
a  motionless  and  apparently  lifeless 
pupa  v^ile  the  wings  are  being 
evolved.  If  a  moth,  it  spins  itself  a 
silken  cocoon  of  varying  patterns.  If 
a  butterfly,  it  remains  naked  but  the 
old  downy  skin  becomes  hard,  tough 
and  gleaming,  often  quite  ffolden.    This 

fives  its  name  to  the  onrysalis*  de- 
ending  the  future  life  against  tem- 
perature and  weather. 

Chrysan'thcmum  (gold  flower).  One 
of  the  compositse  of  the  aster  family 
found  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Europe, 
and  the  mountains  of  Asia.  They  are 
a  favorite  with  Chinese  and  Japanese 
gardeners,  who  have  produced  bril- 
liant varieties  of  every  shade  and  size, 
and  of  all  colors  but  nlue.  They  may 
be  sowed  in  spring,  and  thus  varieties 
are  obtained,  but  are  mostly  propa- 
gated by  cutting  and  division.  They  are 
equally  good  for  bedding  and  potting 
and  a  favorite  for  shows. 

Chrys'ostom  (golden  mouth).  St. 
John  (345-407).  One  of  the  greatest 
Fathers  of  the  Church ;  bom  at  Antioch 
of  ancient  ^family.  Educated  for  the 
bar,  and  renowned  for  eloquence,  he 
became  a  priest  famous  for  devotion. 
He  was  called  to  be  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, devoted  all  his  revenues  to 
good  works,  and  swayed  the  metropolis 
by  his  oratory.  His  asceticism  and  re- 
bukes of  vice  made  him  enemies  at 
court  and  he  was  banished  to  Armenia 
and  thence  to  the  Caucasus.  He  died 
on  the  Journey,  cheerful  to  the  last. 

Chung'klng.  A  treaty  port  and  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Western  China 
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00  (he  upiwr  Yang-Ue-kiang. 


OiiurohML     Lord     RMdolpti     Hanry 

SpMMMT  (1610-95).  A  Conservative 
sutesman.  Ke  was  Uie  tblrd  son  of 
Uie  seveutb  Duke  ot  Marlborough.  He 
muTled   Miss   Jerome   of   New   York; 


liant  and  dauntlesB,  he  had  a  meteoric 
career,  suddeniy  checked  by  oontro- 
versies  followed  by  liis  death. 

Ohurehlll,  Wlnat«n  (1871—).  An 
Amencan  novelist.  He  "wrote  *'  Hioh- 
ird  Carvel,"  "  The  CrlBls,"  and  "  Con- 

OliVRM  (Klme;  Greek.  Juloe).  Dis- 
solved food,  flovrins  from  the  stomach 
Into  the  Iniesttnes  in  a  thick.  KrayiBh 
liquid.  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  bile  aad 
panereaUe  fluid,  becoming  the  milky 
cbyle,  vrtiioh  is  drawn  from  the  tntes- 
tioes  by  the  laoteals,  to  make  blood. 

Olbbop,  Goltoy  ( I«71-17&7 ) .  A 
Shakespearean  critic  and  writer  of 
plays.  He  la  best  known  by  his  "  Apol- 
ogy." 

Otewo,   MwoiH  Tullliie    (10  3. 

C).     A  Roman  statesman,  ort  id 

Kiilosopher.     Becoming  the  le  if 

e  bar,  he  was  elected  oonsu  3, 

and  saved  Rome  from  destruc  ly 

tbe  conspirator  Catiline.    He  si:  id 

Pompey   In   his  administratioa  le 

East,   and   Joined   him   against  r, 

who,   however,  understood  hli  r- 

ont^ty  and  remained  bla  friend,  u  ,^e 
CivU  War  which  foHowed  Cffisar'a 
•ssasBinatiOQ  he  opposed  the  dangerous 
and  brutal  course  of  Mark  Antony,  by 
whoee  order  he  vns  murdered.  Cicero 
was  Mknowledmd  the  greatest  of 
Roman  orators.  Pure  minded,  patriotic 
and  a  lover  of  the  time-honored  Re- 
pubUe,  he  oould  not  see.  as  CKsar  did, 
that  It  wa«  doomed.  Hie  tmbltion  was 
to  be  a  great  political  leader  but.  In 
really,  he  was  merely  the  eat's-paw 
af  his  party.  He  Is,  however,  the 
greatest  master  of  Latin  prose.  KIb 
works  arc  divided  into  orations,  tetters 
and  philosophical  writings,  the  latter 
being  largely  translations  from  the 
Greek. 

Olaero.  A  town  of  Cook  County. 
llliDoto,  adjoining  Chicago  on  the  Chic- 
ago, Burlington  4  Quinoy  Railroad.  It 
has  some  manufaeturing;  and  market- 
nrdenlng  Is  one  of  tbe  industries.  P. 
ii.557, 
CliBiiliwu    ne  start  ttmlty  mchid- 
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ing  tbe  stork,  marabou,  adjutant  and 
wood-ibis. 

Old  Oampaador'  (Arab.,  El  Seyd,  Ui» 
lord:  Span.,  oampeador,  conquer  or) 
[I03a-69}.  Rodrigo  or  Ruy  Diaz  dd 
Bivar  was  a  semi-mythical  hero  in  the 
CivU  and  Moorish  Wars  of  Spain.  He 
gained  his  name  as  champion  of  Sanoho 
of  Leon  agaiast  Saucho  of  Navarre  in 
single  combat,  and  gained  the  Icingdom 
for  his  master  against  a  rival  brother 
by  a  stratagem.  He  won  wealth  and 
fame  in  Moorish  wars,  but  Alfonso, 
Sancho's  rival  brother,  had  become 
King  of  LeoD,  and  tbe  Cid  turned  free- 
lance under  the  Count  of  Barcelona, 
and  then  under  the  Arab  King  of  Sara- 
goBsa.  With  a  Moorish  army  he  woo 
Valencia  and  massacred  tiie  lonabltants, 
but  ruled  it  well.  Defeated  at  last,  he 
died  broken-hearted.  He  became  a 
ballad  hero,  and  la  sung  in  the  noble 
fragment  of  a  twelfth  century  epio. 
Cornellls  made  him  the  hero  of  a  trag- 
edy. 

Older.  A  fermented  liquor  made  front 
the  Juice  of  apples  by  crushing  the 
fruit  to  pulp  when  ripe.  The  Uquor  Is 
then  run  oft  into  caKks  and  allowed  to 
ferment  in  the  air,  and.  when  fermenta- 
tion IS  complete  and  the  sediment 
settles,  the  hquor  is  drawn  off.  The 
EngUsn  elder  of  Devonshire,  Somerset- 
shire, Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire Is  of  the  highest  repute.  Cider 
Is  the  national  drink  of  Normandy.  The 
United  States  produce  8.000,000  bar-  . 


Manfuegoa  ( th  e  -  an -t  wages;  hundred 
fires).  A  seaport  on  south  coast,  Cuba: 
fine  land- la  eked  harbor.  Important 
trade;  tight  here  between  Amerioan  and 


Ing.  Havana  leaf  is  the  best  QUer. 
Sumatra  the  best  wrapper.  Cigars  are 
manufactured  at  Key  West,  and 
throughout  the  United  Slates  and 
largen;  Imported.  The  moisture  of  thft 
Gulf  Stream  at  Key  West  gives  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Cuban  brand.  Na- 
tional production  <420,000,000;  con-> 
sumption,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  9900,- 
000.000. 

Olt'ia  (Latin,  eyelashes^  'Halr-llk» 
organs  one  three- thousandth  Inch  In 
length,  found  on  the  lowest  algK,  with 
rapid  motion  which  propels  the  plant, 
and  makes  currents  of  water.  Most  of 
the  Infusoria  and  some  otber  Protozoa 
are  classed  as  Clllata,  from  this  pe- 
culiarity. In  the  higher  algs  and 
fungi  cilia  are  only  found  durinR  the 
period  ot  reproduction,  and  In  Tnallo- 
phytes  (mosses  and  feme)  they  oeeur 
OQ  Uie  motile  sperms. 
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Olm'bri  (Ger.,  fighters).  An  ancient 
tribe,  first  of  the  northern  barbarians 
to  assail  the  Roman  empire,  in  alliance 
with  the  Teutons.  The  great  military 
genius  of  Marius  crushed  the  Teutons 
at  Aix  in  Southern  France,  and  the 
Gimbri,  who  had  coasted  on  their 
shields  down  the  snows  of  the  Brenner 
Pass,  at  VerceliflB  hi  Lombardy.  B.  G. 
101. 

Clml'olda.    The  bed-bug  family. 

Cimon  ( — 449  B.  G.).  The  son  of 
Miltiades,  the  conqueror  of  Marathon, 
succeeding  him  in  the  Persian  Wars. 
He  won  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  em- 
ploying the  treasure  gained  to  adorn 
Athens.  Advocating  a  Spartan  alliance 
against  the  barbarians  he  was  banished 
by  the  Athenian  democracy,  but  re- 
called. He  died  fighting  the  Persians 
in  Cyprus. 

Cinchona  or  Chlnohona.  An  import- 
ant genus  of  plants  mostly  trees,  of 
the  order  Rubiace®  and  the  sub-order 
Ginchonaces,  with  a  number  of  spe- 
cies native  of  tropical  America,  pro- 
viding the  bark  so  valued  in  medicine, 
variously  known  as  Peruvian  Bark, 
Qulnciuina,  Ghina  Bark,  etc.  Quinine 
and  other  related  alkaloids  are  ex- 
tracted firom  it. 


Clnohona'catB  (sin-ko-na'se-e).  An 
Important  order  of  plants  including 
cinchona,  ipecacuanha,  coffee,  some 
tropical  froits,  and  chay-root,  a  red 
dye  from  India.  The  chinchona  or 
Peruvian  bark  is  named  from  the  ^ wife 
of  a  Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  was  cured 
by  it  in  1638.  The  Indians  call  it 
Kina,  whence  Ghina  and  quinine.  It 
is  a  tall,  clean  trunked,  stately  tree 
from  high  valleys  of  the  Andes,  be- 
tween 5,000 — 11,000  ft.  It  is  sought 
by  Indians,  felled  and  stripped.  The 
medicinal  power  is  In  certain  alkaloids 
forming  5  per  cent,  of  the  bark,  which 
is  the  world's  greatest  remedy  for  ma- 
larial fever,  ana  employed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  India.  Red  Gin- 
chonaces  is  the  best.  The  Gallsaya  is 
an  inferior  kind.  The  wasteful  use  of 
the  rare  tree,  in  its  tangled  forests,  led 
to  its  regular  cultivation  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Java,  Geylon,  the  Himalayas 
and  Jamaica,  which  now  produce  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bark.  The 
United  States  imports  4,000,000  pounds 
annually.  Qulnme  is  intensely  bitter, 
and  makes  the  head  buzz.  It  is  useful 
for  neuralgia,  is  a  tonic  for  debility  and 
good  externally  for  eczema  and  loss  of 
hair.     See  Ginchona. 

Clnclnd«l'ld»  (Greek,  twisters). 
Fierce  carnivorous  beetles,  including 
the  Tiger  Beetles,  with  a  peculiar  habit 
of  running  forward  and  then  back- 
ward.  There  are  14,000  species,  chiefly 


in  the  tropics,  though  some  are  found 
in  the  United  States. 

Cinoinna'ti.  The  second  largest  city 
in  Ohio,  at  the  extreme  southwest  of 
the  State,  capital  of  Hamilton  Gounty, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
270  miles  southeast  of  Ghicago,  being 
opposite  the  cities  of  Govington  and 
Newport,  Ky.,  steam-ferries  and  great 
bridges  connecting  both  shores.  The 
old  part  of  the  city,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Miami  canal,  known  as  **  Over 
the  Rhine,*'  is  inhabited,  mainly,  by 
Germans.  It  was  first  settled  1788,  and 
laid  out  in  1789.  Its  name  was  given 
in  honor  of  the  powerful  Society  of 
the  Ghicinnati  (q.  v.),  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  then  the  president.  Gon- 
siderable  portions  of  the  present  city 
area  were  inhabited  by  aborigines,  at 
one  time  mound  builders.  Besides 
large  traffic  by  rail,  Gincinnati  does  a 
large  amount  of  business  by  river,  and 
by  the  Miami  and  Erie  canals,  extending 
north  to  Toledo;  regular  boat  line  run- 
ning up  the  river  as  high  as  Pittsburgh 
ana  south  to  New  Orleans.  Like  all 
of  the  older  American  towns,  Gincinnati 
was  laid  out  on  the  gridiron  system, 
but  nowhere  else,  except  in  Washing- 
ton, has  the  city  planning  better  re- 
lieved the  monotony  of  the  ancient 
mode,  by  appropriate  architecture  and 
numerous  dignified  public  squares.  The 
University  or  Gincinnati,  founded  1858 
by  a  bequest  of  Ghas.  McMicken,  has 
now  nearly  200  professors  and  teach- 
ers, 1,500  students  and  a  library  of 
150,000  volumes.  P.  363,591.  (See 
Ford  ''  Hist,  of  Gincinnati,  and  Ham- 
ilton Gounty.") 

OInoinnatI,  Sooiaty  of  th«*  An  as- 
sociation founded  by  the  officers  of  the 
American  army  after  the  peace  of  1783. 
and  now  composed  of  descendants  or 
these  officers.  Its  object  was  to  com- 
memorate the  success  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  to  perpetuate  sentiments  of 
patriotism,  benevolence,  and  brotherly 
love.  Badges  and  ornaments  were  de- 
vised, including  the  eagle,  and  uniting 
the  colors  blue  and  white  in  compli- 
ment to  the  combined  arms  through 
which  the  revolution  had  been  achieved. 
Washington  was  the  first  president - 
general  (1787-1799)  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hamilton.  There  are  thir- 
teen state  branches  which  hold  an- 
nual meetings  on  the  4  th  of  July.  The 
general  society  meets  triennially, 

Clncinna'tua.  Lucius  Qulntut.  A  fav- 
orite hero  of  the  old  Roman  Republic, 
later  served  as  a  pattern  of  rigid  virtue 
and  simple  manners,  460.  B.  d.,  chosen 
consul;  two  years  later  made  dictator. 
A  messenger  sent  to  announce  his  ap- 
pointment   found    him    ploughing   his 
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3  longer  needed;  aoceptiog  again 

Uie    die  U  tors  hip    temporarily    at    the 
Sftil  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Olnematogpaph.  An  apparatus  lor 
takiHK  and  [iroiecLion.  on  a  screen, 
similar  lo  that  of  the  magic  lantern, 
ot  a  number  of  photographa  in  rapid 
suooessloD,  causing  Ihem  to  appear 
u  tile  representation  o(  moving  scenes ; 
tienoe  the  name,  moving  or  animated 
pictures.  The  plolures  are  taken  with 
a  Bpeotal  camera  on  a  continuous  fllm 
It  the  rate  of  about  !0  per  second  and 
[ben  projected  in  somewliat  more  rapid 
succession,  with  the  aid  ot  calcium  or 
any  other  strong  light.  As  each  sepa- 
rate picture  Id  the  series  is  brought 
before  the  lens,  a  revolving  shutter 
uncovers  it,  allows  the  light  to  pass 
Ihrou^  being  subsequently  automat- 
ically shut  again  for  a  small  fraction 
ot  a  second,  Qien  reopened  Itie  Instant 
the  fllm  is  moved  on,  and  the  foUow- 
iDS  picture  In  the  roll  is  then  uncov- 
ered. This  operation  is  repeated  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  Interruption  and 
succesalon  of  pictures  la  not  noticed 
and  the  whole  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous action  Instead  of  a  succession 
of  separate  actions.  Edison  waa  the 
first  Inventor  of  the  cinematograph, 
which  has  been  perfected  since  by  nu- 
merous foreign  and  American  invent- 


Sulphlde  of  mercury 
iniio).  nu  ore  from  which  moat  of 
Ine  pure  mercury  of  the  world  la  ob- 
tained. It  is  used  as  a  pigment  under 
tbe  name  of  vermilion.  Cinnabar 
mines  in  Spain  have  been  worked  for 
t,3D0  years  but  their  productivity  bas 
been  surpasseil  by  thosa  of  New  Ala- 
meda, Cu. 

OtniMMomum  (sln-a-mo'-mum).  A 
genus  of  plants,  native  of  the  tropics, 
of  the  family  of  the  laurels.  Over  50 
sMcles  have  aromatlo  properties,  In- 
elndlng  einnamon. 

Cinnamon.  The  aromatic  bark  of  ft 
plant  species  of  the  genus  cinnamo- 
mnm,  belonging  lo  the  natural  order 
Laurace».  It  fa  mentioned  In  the  Old 
Testament  and  is  nmversalty  valued  as 
B  condiment.  Most  of  the  cinnamon 
comes  from  Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies, 
but  Its  cultivation  has  been  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies  with  rather  In- 
different success.  The  tree  naturally 
grovrs  to  20-30  feet. 

OtroMsIa  (clr-kass-e-ah).  A  terri- 
tory in  Russia  bounded  west  by  the 
Black  Sea,  mostly  on  the  north  slope  of 
Die  Caucasus  chain  of  mountains.  Its 
inhtMianta,  the  ClroasfilanH.  were  for- 
merly independent  tribes,  also  known 
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as  Tchakaases.  They,  as  well  as  other 
nations  of  the  Caucasus,  made  heroic 
efforts  to  maintain  their  Independence 
against  Russia,  In  the  early  sixties 
nearly  the  whole  nation  of  the  Cir- 
cassians emigrated  lo  Turkish  Asia 
Minor  and  Bulgaria,  carrying  with  them 
their  inaubordlnate  spirit  and  maraud- 
ing habits,  becoming  the  terror  of 
the  Armenians.  Circassians,  especially 
women,  are  proverbially  handsome. 

Circe  (sersa).  An  enchantress  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  the  daughter  of 
the  Sun  and  of  Perse.  Round  her 
palace  at  ^ira  were  many  wolves 
and  other  animals  who  were  really  men 
under  the  spell  of  her  magio.  Ulysses 
returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  de- 
layed for  a  year  on  ber  Island.  His 
companions  were  on  their  arrival 
changed  by  Ciro^  into  swine  but  af- 
terward restored.  When  Citci  could 
not  dissuade  Ulysses  from  continuing 
his  Journey  homeward,  she  taught  him 
how  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  paa- 
aage. 

Cipoula'tlon.  In  physiology,  the  term 
used  to  designate  the  course  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  of  animals 
throughout  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
body;  In  plants,  the  similar  circuit  of 
the  sap.  In  higher  animals  and  man 
tl: "  1   of    circulation    consist    of 

It:  arteries,   veins   and   capit- 

is to  of  the  foui'  chambers  of 

tl-  receive  the  inflowing  venal 

bl  are  termed  the  auriofes;  the 

ot  chambers,    the    ventricles. 

gi  blood  to  the  lungs  through 

bl iie  oalled  arteries.  The  pul- 
monary erteries  gradually  divide  into 
smaller  and  ampler  branches,  ulti- 
mately reaching  the  capillaries  and  the 
air  cells  of  the  lungs,  where  the  im- 
purities are  oxydiied  on  the  contact 
of  the  air  and  evacuated  aa  carbon  di- 
oxide, methane  and  other  gases,  the 
remaining  blood  becoming  pure.  The 
blood  then  returns  to  the  left  auricle, 
passes  Into  the  left  ventricle  which  pe- 
riodically contracts  (pulsation)  drlvmg 
its  contents  Into  the  large  artery 
(aorta)  whence  the  whole  body  is 
supplied  with  blood.  The  phenomena 
described  are  physical  as  well  as  me- 
chanical, automatic,  under  the  control 
of  the  nervous  system,  sleeping  or 
waking,  being  modified  only  by  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  circulation  sys- 
tem (clots  in  veins  and  caplllarks), 
scleroses  (q.  v.),  or  affection  of  the 
heart.  Research  (1911)  leads  us  to 
believe  that  another  circulatory  system 
of  yet  unknown  fluids  exists  In  the  hu- 
man and  animal  body,  probably  under 
or  within  the  skin  and  within  the 
nerves.  The  hypolhr-.sls  is  based  on 
the    fact    that    hypodermic    Injections 
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tiave  an  immediate  but  wide  local  effect 
long  before  ttie  medicine  could  have 
reached  these  parts  by  way  of  blood 
circulation. 

CiroumGl8ion.  A  rite  widely  diffused 
among  ancient  and  modern^  nations, 
consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  '*  fore- 
skin **  or  the  male  genital  organ  in 
childhood.'  It  was  practiced  by  the 
Egyptians  of  the  higher  caste  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  probably  by 
the  civilized  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
It  appears  among  the  Kaffirs,  among 
Mexican  Indians,  was  a  religious  prac- 
tice of  the  Guarani  of  South  America 
and  has  been  traced  to  the  aborigines 
of  Pacific  islands.  The  origin  or  cir- 
cumcision is  under  dispute  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  It  had  the 
character  of  a  sacrifice,  the  shedding 
of  blood  and  the  removal  of  what  was 
deemed  an  unnecessary  part  of  the 
l)ody,  having  the  object  of  propitiating 
the  deity  and  thus  preserving  life. 
Moses,  and  other  religious  leaders 
probably  ordered  circumcision  for  hy- 
gienic reasons,  at  times  when  per- 
sonal cleanliness  was  not  considered 
an  important  virtue  (see  Bxod.  iv.  24- 

Oirout.  The  Great  Circus  (Circus 
Maxlmus)  at  Rome  was  a  large  oblong 
structure  adapted  for  chariot-races  and 
horse-races  and  also  used  for  exhibi- 
tions of  athletic  exercises,  mock  con- 
tests and  conflicts  of  wild  beasts.    At 

first  the  Ciroensian  games  were  held 
annually,  but  in  later  times  when  the 
Roman  mob  cared  only  for  food  and 
amusement  (**panem  et  circenses*') 
the  emperors  added  to  their  com  dole 
frequent  games  in  the  circus.  The 
modern  circus  is  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name.    It  held  380,000  people. 

CIrfliMit  (si-ro-sis).  A  chronic 
affection  of  the  viscera,  more  frequent 
in  the  liver  than  in  other  organs,  caus- 
ing deformity  and  change  of  physical 
structure  and  subseciuent  death. 

CiprlpMl'ia  (Greek,  curl-footed).  A 
sub-class  of  Crustacea,  including  nu- 
merous forms  of  barnacles  none  of 
which  has  important  economic  value, 

CIr'ro-oum'ulua.  A  frequent  com- 
bination of  two  distinct  forms  of  clouds 
(q.  v.). 

Cir>ut.    See  Clouds. 

CIKrus.  In  botany,  the  tendril,  or 
modified  leaf  or  aerial  root,  by  which 
<!limbing  plants  attach  themselves  to 
their  support. 

Citizen.  Originally  a  freeman,  whose 
l)irth  or  social  position  entitled  him  to 
take  part  in  the  government  of  a  city 
(civitas).     The  Romans  extended  the 


term  to  all  males  born  free  of  Ro- 
man parents  in  whichever  part  of  the 
empire.  While  theoretically  a  citizen 
can  exist  only  in  a  free  state,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  subjects  of 
modem  constitutional  monarchies  are 
nearly  as  extended  as  those  of  the 
citizen  of  republics.  In  the  United 
States  the  ensemble  of  the  citizens  is 
the  sovereign  people.  American  citi- 
zenship, acquired  by  birth,  can  never 
be  lost;  that  of  naturalization  is  lost 
by  five  years  of  consecutive  residence 
in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  natural- 
ized citizen. 

Cit'pio  Aold  (HtC6HQ07>.  An  organic 
acid  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  present  in  large  quantities  In 
the  Juice  of  citrus  fruits  (lemons, 
oranges,  etc.),  hence  its  name.  The 
citric  acid  of  commerce  was  and  is  still 
largely  obtained  firom  lemon,  lime  or 
bergamot  Juice,  manufactured  in,  and 
imported  mainly  from,  Sicily.  It  is, 
however,  also  produced  synthetically. 
Citric  acid  aqueous  solutions  have  a 
powerful  solvent  action,  dissolving 
even  metals  as  zinc  and  iron.  Com- 
bined with  gases  it  forms  salts  called 
citrates  and  used  in  medicines,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  citrate  or  iron,  of 
ammonia,  of  magnesia,  etc.  The  use 
of  citric  acid,  in  the  making  of  lemon- 
ade cannot  well  be  considered  an  adul- 
teration, the  beverage  thus  obtained 
containing  less  impurities  than  that 
made  fk*om  lemon  juice,  but  Just  be- 
cause it  does  not  cointain  any  native 
ethers  and  other  compounds,  it  lacks 
the  rich  and  pleasant  flavor  so  appre- 
ciated in  the  home-made  product. 

CIt'ron  (Citrus  medica).  A  low 
growing  tree,  a  variety  belonging  to 
the  same  species  as  the  lemon  (C.  lim- 
onium),  the  lime  (G.  begamea).  It  is 
cultivated  for  its  fruit,  mostly  in 
Southern  Europe  but  also  m  other  sub- 
tropical countries  including  parts  of 
the  United  States;  while  the  fruit  and 
its  Juice  are  valued  like  those  of  the 
lemon,  the  citron  is  appreciated  also 
for  its  thick,  tender  rind  which  has 
a  delicious  odor  and  flavor  and  is  usu- 
ally candied. — The  name  citron,  is  also 
given  to  some  varieties  of  melons. 

Citrus,  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Aurantiaces.  Most  of  its  spe- 
cies are  trees  or  shrubs  of  tropical, 
sub-tropical  and  warm  climates,  na- 
tives of  Asia,  but  now  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  large  parts 
of  North  and  South  America.  It  in- 
cludes the  orange,  the  lemon  and  their 
relatives;  in  California,  Florida  and 
other  southern  states,  the  citrus  indus- 
try has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portaDt  branehes  of  agrioalture  and, 
thanks  to  the  breeding  of,  to  some  ex- 
tent, frost-resisting  varieties,  is  mov- 
ing steadily  northward.  The  quality 
of  American  citrus  fruits  is  not  lower, 
but  in  some  cases  higher,  than  that 
of  the  European  product,  though  the 
keeping  properties  of  the  Sicilian  lemon 
ana  the  Spanish  orange  have  not  yet 
been  attained. 

Oiv'^t  (Viverra  civetta).  A  carniv- 
orous quadruped  from  which  civet 
(musky)  perfume  is  obtained,  secreted 
in  a  bag  under  the  abdomen  of  the  ani- 
mal— By  analogy,  civet  of  hare  (re- 
ferring to  Jugged  hare)  has  been  given 
that  name  because  of  the  fine  per- 
fume of  that  savory  dish. 

Oivllliatioii.  Few  words  have  a 
more  disputable  meaning,  and  while 
we  measure  the  civilization  of  other  na- 
tions by  our  own  particular  standards 
and  not  unfrequently  And  them  want- 
ing, we  must  consider  that  others  have 
the  same  privilege  of  valuing  our  civ- 
Uization  in  the  same  way.  The  first 
fact  which  its  study  seems  te  involve 
is  that  of  a  progressive  movement,  of 
a  gradual  development,  and  a  tendency 
to  amelioration  and  perfection,  not  in 
disorder  or  without  design  or  rule,  but 
cautiously  and  methodically  produced. 
PoDolation,  power  and  wealth  are  not 
necessarily  a  manifestation  of  civiliza- 
tion. Tlie  means  by  which  a  people 
may  attain  a  high  state  of  civilization  is 
almost  solely  through  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  individ- 
uals constituting  it,  which  includes  not 
only  a  regard  for  the  rights  and  bet- 
terment or  each  other^  but  of  the  race 
and  the  nation  as  an  assemblage  of 
individuals  bom  into  a  common  Tot. 

Oivil  LlaC  The  annual  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  legislatures  of  con- 
stitutional monarchies  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
Hie  sums  similarly  appropriated  in 
favor  of  other  royal  personages  is 
called  appanage. 

Olvll  Sanrlot.  Tl\e  term  formerly 
designated  and  included  all  of  those 

Sobuc  employees  who  do  not  belong  to 
le  naval  or  army  service,  but  are  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the 
eiVn  aCTairs  of  the  nation,  the  state 
or  the  municipality.  In  a  restricted 
sense,  civil  service  means  the  rules 
and  methods  of  appointment  of  public 
servants  by  reason  of  their  fitness, 
and  their  maintenance  in  office  until 
dismissed  for  cause,  in  opposition  to 
the  spoils  system  existing  yet  in  the 
distribution  and  patronage  of  many  of 
the  most  valuable  federal,  state  and 
mnnieipal  ofDces. 

Olfll  War.     It  is  difficult  to  dlstin- 
12 


guish  between  rebellion  and  insur- 
gency, whether  legitimate  or  not»  from 
an  actual  stale  of  war  within  a  coun- 
try. It  is,  however,  a  point  of  inter- 
national law  that  a  state  of  Civil  War 
and  not  merely  a  rebellion  exists,  as 
soon  as  the  insurgent  party  has  gained 
control  of  territory  and  established 
there  a  stable  organized  rule.  While 
the  Southern  States  rebelled  against 
the  Federal  authority,  they  received 
the  rights  of  belligerents  as  soon  as 
they  had  established  a  government, 
whereby  they  ceased  to  be  rebels,  in- 
surgents or  revolutionists.  Instances 
of  civil  war  include  the  war  between 
Gssar  and  Pompey;  that  following  the 
assassination  of  Cesar:  of  the  wars 
of  the  Fronde  and  the  Vendue  in 
France;  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and 
of  the  Parliament  against  the  follow- 
ers of  Charles  in  England;  and  of  the 
War  of  Secession  in  this  country.  But 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  no  foreign 
nation  gave  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Insurgents. 

Claipvoyano*.  The  alleged  power  of 
mental  vision  claimed  by  certain  in- 
dividuals making, a  profession  thereof, 
of  seeing  persons  at  a  distance,  in  the 
past,  present  or  future,  and  of  fore- 
seeing events.  The  practice  of  clair- 
voyance is  considered  as  a  swindle  by 
the  law  of  most  countries  and  is  illegal 
in  most  states  of  the  United  States. 

Clam  (klam).  The  common  name 
for  bivalves  of  the  genus  chama  and 
other  allied  genera,  found  especially  in 
soft  sea  bottoms  and  between  high  and 
low  watermark.  Some^  kinds  or  clams 
rival  oysters  in  popularity  as  a  sea 
food. 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of.  These 
were  laws  formulated  by  a  general 
council  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  held 
at  Clarendon  in  1164  by  which  Henry 
II.  curbed  the  power  of  the  Ghuron 
and  decreased  the  exemptions  claimed 
by  the  clergy  from  civil  Jurisdiction. 

Clarko*  Jamoa  Frooman  (1810-88). 
A  noted  American  divine,  author  and 
professor  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
and  well  known  for  his  theories  on 
natural  religion. 

Clarka^vlllOf  Tenn.  The  capital  of 
Montgomery  County,  at  Junction  of 
Cumberland  and  Red  Rivers,  in  the 
center  of  the  dark  tobacco  belt  and  of 
the  manufacture  of  snuff- tobacco.  P. 
12,000. 

Clft'nr  (Salvia.  Sclarea).  An  herba- 
ceous biennial  plant  cultivated  from  an 
early  period  for  its  aromatic  and  med- 
ical properties.    See  Sage. 

Class,  Clasalflcation.  In  natural  his- 
called  Taxonomy. 

Classlo  (Lat.,  classicus).    The  term 
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was  originally  applied  to  those  citizens 
of  Rome  belonging  to  the  first  of  the 
six  classes  into  which  the  population 
was  divided.  Later  it  was  applied  to 
writers  of  the  highest  rank  and  ex- 
tended to  works  of  art.  In  education 
classic  is  understood  to  mean  mainly 
Latin  and  Greek  authors.  How  far  the 
so-called   classical   studies   should  be 

Eart  of  the  high  school  curriculum  has 
een  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
— In  common  usage  also  applied  to  any 
work,  time  or  place  as  of  established, 
casting  interest  and  repute. 

Claude  de  Lorraine.  See  Gelee, 
Claude. 

Clavlolo.  An  important  part  of  the 
pectoral  girdle  of  vertebrates  in  man, 
the  collar  bone,  especially  well  devel- 
oped in  those  mammals  using  the  fore- 
legs or  arms  freely,  but  poorly  devel- 
oped or  absent  in  many  cases,  as  for 
instance  in  carnivorous  mammals.  In 
birds,  the  wish-bone  or  merry-thought 
(furcula)  'Which  consists  of  the  ani- 
mars  clavicles  fused  together  at  one 
end  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  V. 

Clay.  That  kind  of  soil  which,  when 
moist,  has  a  notable  degree  of  plas- 
ticity, consisting  chiefly  of  alumic  sul- 
phates mixed  with  other  substances  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  parent 
rock,  in  the  decomposition  of  which  it 
has  its  origin.  The  red  or  green  color 
of  certain  clays  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  ferric  hydrate  (rust),  ferrous  sul- 
phate, ana  other  iron  compounds, 
while  fire-clay  contains  no  iron.  Kaolin 
clay  is  the  material  of  which  china 
porcelain  is  made,  while  potter*8  clay 
IS  the  material  of  common  china  ware, 
not  so  pure. 

Clayp  Henry  ( 1777-1852) .  One  of  the 
greatest  American  statesmen.  Born  in 
Virginia,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher. 
He  nad  but  little  schoolmg,  but  when 
fifteen  years  old  he  rose  to  an  assistant 
clerkship  of  the  chancery  court,  be- 
came a  lawyer's  clerk,  studied  law, 
and  in  1797  was  received  at  the  bar. 
He  settled  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
where  he  soon  gained  a  reputation  both 
as  an  orator  and  lawyer.  His  adopted 
state  sent  him  to  the  United  States 
Senate  (1806)  but  he  preferred  to  exer- 
cise his  talent  in  the  Lower  House,  of 
which  he  became  Speaker.  He  was  a 
oromlnent  member  of  the  Conference 
of  Ghent  which  ended  the  War  of 
1812-1815;  and  became  in  1821,  for  a 
second  time,  known  as  the  "  Great 
Pacificator,"  by  the  "Missouri  Com- 

{►romise  "  (Q.  v.) .  which  he  engineered, 
le  was  three  times  candidate  for  the 
presidency;  in  1824  when  Adams  was 
elected,  in  whose  cabinet  he  became 
Secretary  of  Stale;   in   1831   opposed 


the  re-election  of  Jackson,  and  again  in 
1844.  See  his  Life  by  bchurz  (Bos- 
ton, 1887). 

Cley'ton,  John  Middleton  (1796- 
1856).  .An  American  lawyer.  He  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  in  1829; 
was  Secretary  of  State  1849-50  and  as 
such  negotiated  the  Glayton-Bulwer 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  guar- 
anteed jthe  neutrality  of  interoceanic 
lines  of  communication  across  Nicara- 
gua and  elsewhere  but  was  abrogated 
by  British  recognition  of  the  United 
States*  activity  in  assuming  control  of 
the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.    See  above. 

Clearing  House.  An  institution  exist- 
ing in  most  large  cities  of  the  world, 
through  which  bankers  pass  the  bills 
and  checks  they  hold  on  clients  of 
other  banks  and  balance  them,  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  paper  held  against 
them,  the  balance  on  either  side  be- 
ing paid  in  cash.  Representatives  of 
each  bank  attend  the  house  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  morning  and  present 
to  each  other  lists  of  obligations  on 
behalf  of  their  banks.  Notification  of 
any  paper  which  a  bank  does  not  want 
to  honor  must  be  given  with  a  certain 
delay.  By  this  system  transactions  in- 
volving millions  are  effected  without 
the  passing  of  a  single  note  or  coin. 
Clearing  house  records  are  a  very  sen- 
sible barometer  of  the  conditions  of 
business. — Other  "  clearing  houses  " 
have  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  obligations  of  various 
kinds.  There  are  stock  and  produce 
exchange  clearing  houses,  railroad 
clearing  houses,  with  several  sub-di- 
visions, including  a  car  clearing  house 
in  Chicago  to  which  practically  every 
railroad  company  in  the  United  States 
belongs. 

Cleburne.  A  city  of  Johnson  County. 
Texas,  situated  53  miles  southwest  of 
Dallas,  on  several  railroads.  It  is  a 
cotton,  grain  and  live-stock  center, 
with  railroad  shops,  employing  1,000 
persons,  and  other  manufactures.  P. 
10,364. 

Clem'atle.  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Ranunculacffi,  having  numerous  spe- 
cies, herbs  or  with  climbing  shrubs, 
generally  stems  bearing  tendrils;  few 
of  which  are  either  natural  or  acclima- 
tized in  America.  The  flowers  of  many 
species  and  varieties  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  are  used  in  landscape  garden- 
ing. 

Clem'ent,  Samuel  Lanohorne  (1835- 
1910),  "Mark  Twain.''  The  best 
known  of  American  humorists,  born  in 
Florida,  Missouri.  He  was  apprenticed 
in  a  print-shop  while  yet  of  school  age, 
and  gained  some  local  fame ;  later,  pre- 
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ferring  the  more  varied  life  of  a  pilot 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  he  took  his 
pseudonym  from  the  call  of  the  boats- 
men  making  soundings  on  shallow 
places,  "  Mark  Twain  "  meaning  more 
than  two  fathoms  deep.  He  went  back 
to  Journalism  in  Virginia,  then  in  San 
Prancisco,  1864.  After  his  flrst  voyage 
in  Europe  and  the  publication  of  the 
**lD00cents  Abroad,"  125,000  copies  of 
which  were  sold  in  little  over  two 
years,  his  reputation  as  an  author 
was  made.  His  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  German  and  other 
languages. 

Cleopatra  (kle-o-p&-tra) ,  (69-30 
B.  C).  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes,  deprived  of  her  rights  to  the 
throne  by  her  guardians,  restored  to  her 
birthright  by  Giesar,  finally  the  mistress 
of  Antony.  Made  prisoner  by  Octavia- 
Dus,  after  the  naval  battle  of  Actium; 
and  believinff^  her  lover  dead,  she  al- 
lowed a  small  poisonous  snake,  an  asp, 
to  bile  her  bosom,  and  died.  The  fas- 
oination  of  her  beauty  and  the  roman- 
tic interest  of  her  life  place  her  in 
a  class  with  Helen  of  Troy  and  Mary 
Stuart. 

Cleveland.  The  capital  of  Cuyahoga 
County  and  largest  city  in  Ohio ;  second 
city  on  the  lakes,  at  the  mouta  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River  that  flows  into  Lake 
Erie.  On  account  of  its  numerous 
parks  and  the  profusion  of  trees  in 
its  streets  it  has  received  the  surname 
of  "Forest  City."  Cleveland  is  the 
center  of  various  industries,  the  most 
important  being  structural  iron  and 
steel,  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds.  Cleveland  is  also 
an  important  meat  trading  center  and 
has  great  oil  refineries,  etc.  P.  560,- 
663. 

Olovolanily  Stephen  Qfover  (1837* 
1908).  The  twenty-second  President  of 
the  United  States.  1885-89  and  1893- 
97,  and  asked  to  be  a  candidate  1904, 
but  declined.  Bom  in  New  Jersey, 
educated  In  New  York  City;  1859  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Buffalo.  After 
fllling  minor  offices  and  finishing  a  term 
as  mayor  of  Buffalo  he  was,  1882, 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  by  the 
remarkable  majority  of  192,000  votes 
against  Charles  J.  Folger.  He  ran  on 
a  reform  platform  and  conducted  a 
business-like  administration,  making 
frequent  use  of  the  veto  power.  Cleve- 
iaod*8  two  administrations  were  most 
significant  in  that  they  drew  attention 
&way  from  dead  issues  and  opened  a 
new  era  in  which  the  nation,  now 
^ted  pressed  forward  to  an  immense 
^elopmeot  of  material  wealth  and  po- 
utieal  importance.  The  chief  events 
were  the  building  up  of  an  American 


fleet,  the  assertion  of  the  President's 
rights  as  against  the  Senate,  a  wide  ex- 
tension of  Civil  Service  Reform,  armed 
interference  in  Brazil  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  the  empire,  the  partially 
successful  attempt  to  lower  the  tariff 
and  the  splendid!  courage  with  which 
England  was  compelled  by  him  to  give 
way  over  the  Venezuelan  Question.  It 
is  due  to  Plr.  Cleveland  that  gold  re- 
mained the  *nonetary  unit  of  the  coun- 
try. He  died  at  Marion,  Mass.,  but  made 
his  home  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  lectured  on  public  affairs  at 
the  university. 

Cliff  Dwellers.  A  primitive  people 
dwelling  in  houses  built  on  projections 
from  the  face  of  cliffs  or  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  often  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished flrom  the  rest  of  the  cliff. 
With  the  probable  exception  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  the  race  is  now  extinct. 

Climate  (Greek,  klima,  a  slope). 
The  term  was  applied  by  Ptolemy  to 
a  part  of  the  world  with  reference  to 
the  inclination  of  its  latitude  to  the 
sun.  and  the  effect  of  this  obliquity 
of  the  sun*8  rays  upon  temperature. 
The  term  now  includes  meteorological 
conditions  generally,  in  so  far  as  they 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom.  As  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  also  largely  upon  radiation  from 
the  heated  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
diversities  of  the  latter  are  an  import- 
ant factor  in  modifying  climate.  A 
sandy  plain  or  a  freshly  ploughed  field 
absorbs  and  radiates  more  heat  than 
a  green  field,  or  a  water  surface;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  a  sandy  desert  loses 
all  its  heat  with  more  rapidity  than  a 
large  mass  of  water  tl^rougn  which 
solar  radiation  penetrates  deeply. 
Hence  the  more  equal  temperature  of 
islands  and  peninsulas  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  of  central  con- 
tinental places.  The  influence  of  cli- 
mate on  longevity  seems  to  be  great, 
statistics  indicate  that  a  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  become  centenarians  in 
warmer  climates  than  at  higher  alti- 
tudes. 

Clfmb'ers  (Scansores) .  An  old  name 
for  several  orders  of  birds  whose  feet 
are  mainly  adapted  for  climbing,  for 
instance,   parrots,   wood-peckers,   etc. 

(qq.  V.) 

Climbing  Perch  (Analas  soandens). 
A  flsh  famous  for  its  peculiar  climb- 
ing habits  and  faculty  of  remaining 
out  of  water  for  days.  In  India  fre- 
quently it  is  seen  moving  on  landi 
away  from  its  dried-up  native  pond  in 
search  of  another  watery  sheet. 

Clinton,    James     (1736-1812).      An 
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American  soldier.  He  served  against 
the  French  and  was  a  brigadier-general 
during  the  War  of  Independence. 

Clinton,  Qeorgo  (1739-1812).  A 
brother  of  the  former,  a  lawyer, 
member  of  New  York  Assembly,  1768; 
delegate  to  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1775;  later  served  against  his 
namesake.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the 
Hudson.  First  Governor  of  New  York 
Stote,  1777-95  and  1801-5.  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  1804. 

OllntOHp  Do  Witt  (1769-1828). 
The  son  of  James  above,  and  private 
secretary  to  George.  1790-95,  United 
States  Senator,  1802;  but  resigned 
the  same  year  on  being  appointed 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  President,  1812,  but  was 
defeated  by  Madison;  elected  governor 
of  New  York,  1817,  and  despite  much 
opposition  was  re-elected,  and  died  in 
office. 

Clinton.  A  city  of  Clinton  County, 
Iowa,  situated  on  the'  Mississippi  River. 
42  miles  north  east  of  Davenport  and 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  d  St.  Paul,  Chic- 
ago d  Northwestern  and  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  d  Pacific  Railroads. 
Among  its  factories  are  a  sugar  mill, 
woven    wire,    wagon,    foundry,    lock, 

gaper  car  and  bridge  works,  packing 
ouses,  etc.  P.  25,577. 
CllVorlo  (kUt'o-ris).  A  small  mus- 
cular organ,  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  genitals  of  the  female  mammal, 
very  much  subject  to  a  diseased  con- 
dition caused  by  malpractices. 

Cll vo,  Robort  (1725-74).  Called  the 
creator  of  the  British  East  India  Em- 
pire and  the  virtual  ruler  of  a  portion 
of  it  for  several  years.  He  went  to 
India  as  a  dare-devil  boy.  and  began  his 
conquests  in  a  duel  with  a  soldier  of 
France,  which  then  occupied  part  of 
the  present  India,  took  part  in  the  de- 
fensive and  offensive  struggles  of  his 
time;  and,  given  charge  of  the  political 
and  military  organization  of  the  con- 
quered lanas,  laid  the  basis  of  present 
British  power  in  Asia. 

Clook.  A  horological  mechanism, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  time, 
differing  from  a  watch  in  that  it 
is  not  destined  to  be  carried  around 
by  its  possessor,  but  Is  usually  con- 
sidered a  household  ornament  or  piece 
of  furniture.  A  spring  or  a  weight 
supplies  the  motive  power,  governing 
a  geared  train  so  set  that  it  regulates 
the  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  mech- 
anism shall  move  index  hands  indi- 
cating on  a  dial  the  time  of  the  day. 
and  occasionally,  in  addition,  date  or 
the  month  and  the  year,  the  phase  of 


the  moon,  or  other  information  which 
the  clock  has  been  made  to  furnish. 

Cloio'tor.  An  arched  covered  walk, 
part  of  a  monastic  or  other  ecclesias- 
tical building,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  vaulted  arcades  surrounding  a  quad- 
rangle, usually  an  ornamental  garden. 
They  were  regularly  intended  as  a 
place  of  exercise  and  relaxation  for 
monks.  While  the  architecture  of 
most  cloisters  is  Gothic  in  character, 
they  owe  their  origin,  as  well  as  the 
**  patio "  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
houses,  to  the  inner  court  gardens  of 
the  Moors,  the  former  masters  of 
Spain.  In  an  extended  meaning,  clois- 
ter is  used  as  synonymous  with  con- 
vent. 

Cloth.  A  term  now  usually  given  to 
woolen  or  linen  textile  fahrics  but 
originally  Invented  to  mean  a  cover 
and  then  extended  to  covering  for  the 
body,  clothing.  The  singular  use  of 
the  word  is  now  restricted  as  men- 
tioned above,  while  its  plural, 
**  clothes,^'  is  confhied  in  meamng  to 
wearing  apparel. 

Clouds.  An  agglomeration  of  visible 
vapors  suspended  in  various  strata  of 
the  atmosphere,  often  at  considerable 
heights,  sometimes  descending  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  becoming 
fogs,  at  others  ascending  to  heights  of 
several  miles.  Clouds  are  the  result 
of  the  water  evaporation  which  goes 
on  continually  over  land  as  well  as 
sea.  They  are  usually  classified  as 
follows:  the  cirrus — feathery,  or  re- 
sembling locks  of  hair;  the  cumulus* 
which  are  dense,  mountain-like  masses, 
sometimes  called  summer  clouds;  the 
stratus,  or  night  <3louds,  which  form 
in  level  streaky  sheets;  the  cirro- 
stratus,  the  cumulus-stratus,  which 
are  combinations  of  above  varieties; 
and  the  nimbus,  which  is  the  rain 
cloud.  The  formation  and  height  of 
clouds  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
vapor  in  the  air,  the  air  currents,  sea- 
son, temperature,  altitude,  etc.  The 
highest  clouds  yet  observed,  at  Har- 
vard Observatory,  were  at  43,800  ft. 
altitude.  Clouds  moderate  the  sun*s 
rays  during  the  day,  and  the  earth^s 
radiation  during  the  night;  they  are 
always  charged  with  either  positive 
or  negative  electricity,  becoming  of 
the  greatest  tension  during  thunder- 
storms. 

Olovop  or  Trofoll  (Trifolium).  A 
genus  of  Leguminose.  sub-order  Pap- 
ilionnces,  having  a  large  number  of 
species,  abounding  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, several  of  which  have  a  great 
economical  value  in  agriculture,  af- 
fording forage,  soiling,  crops  or  pas- 
ture for  live-stock.    The  most  import- 
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ant  clover  is  the  common  red  clover 
(Trifolium  pratense),  a  biennial,  which 
was  formerly  endow^ed  with  protective 
qualities  against  the  awful  acts  of  sor- 
cerers and  witches  and  the  leaves  of 
which,  especially  the  four-leaved,  were 
worn  by  knights  and  peasants  as 
charms.  White  or  Dutch  clover  (Tri- 
folium repens)  grows  almost  every- 
where, Alsike  clover  (Trifolium  hybri- 
dum)  has  been  introduced  from 
Sweden,  while  crimson  or  Italian  clover 
(Trifolium  incamatum)  is  prized  as  a 
forage  and  venter  cover  crop  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and  Amer- 
ica. Glover,  like  all  legumes,  in  sym- 
biosis with  so-called  nitrogen-gather- 
ing bacteria,  living  on  its  roots  has 
the  power  of  assimilating  large  quan- 
tities of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  by 
leaving  it  In  the  soil,  adds  to  it  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of 
soil  fertility.  See  Nitrogen-gathering 
Bacteria. 

ClovM  (Spanish,  clavo,  a  nail). 
The  flower  buds  of  the  clove  tree 
(Garyophyllus  aronoatious),  related  to 
the  myrtle,  growing  from  15  to  40  ft. 
high,  with  a  beautiful  pyramidal  head. 
Leaves,  bark,  flower  and  fruit,  have 
the  well-known  aromatic  odor,  asso- 
ciated with  the  clove,  the  latter  ap- 
pearing hi  commerce  under  the  name 
of  mother  cloves.  Tropical  Asia  is 
still  the  center  of  clove  introduction 
but  the  tree  has  been  acclimatized  in 
parts  of  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

Clupeldaa.    See  Herring. 

Clyd«.  A  river  of  southwest  Scot- 
land, navigable  as  far  as  Glasgow, 
being  famous  since  1812  when  Henry 
Bell  Saunders,  launched  the  first  Eu- 
ropean boat  successfully  propelled  by 
steam.  Has  since  become  the  seat  of 
the  largest  ship-building  industry  in 
the  world. 

OmI.  a  carbonaceous  mineral  sub- 
stance, commonly  black,  occasionally 
brown,  in  the  latter  case  dull,  in  the 
former  moaUy  shiny  at  points  freshly 
broken.  It  is  very  inflammable  and  it 
has  formed  for  several  centuries  the 
most  important  fuel  of  civilized  na- 
tions. Coal  is  chemically  altered  vege- 
table or  aoimal  matter,  chiefly  timber 
and  other  plintB  of  long  extinct  for- 
ests, and  is  found  as  a  stratified  rock 
in  the  coal-measures  v^sely  distributed 
{t  various  depth  and  also  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  The  best  coal  for 
fne]  purposes  is  that  belonging  to  the 
carboniferous  series  of  the  Palceozoic 
«ystcm;  but  much  coal  of  later  geo- 
logical origin  possesses  considerable 
economic  value.  Anthracite  is  a  kind 
oi  hard  coal,  burning  nearly  without 
name.    By  pressure  and  other  phen- 


omena yet  unexplained,  it  has  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  hydrocarbons,  con- 
tains upwards  of  90  per  cent,  pure  car- 
bon, and  is  much  valued  for  tne  manu- 
facture of  coke.  The  largest  anthra- 
cite fields  in  the  world  are  founoi  in 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia;  the 
next  important  are  in  South  Wales.  A 
ton  of  the  best  bituminous  coal  will 
yield  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  10 
gallons,  more  or  less,  of  coal  tar, 
leaving  behind  a  proportional  amount 
of  coke  and  about  20  gallons  of  am- 
moniacal  liquor.  The  total  coal  pro- 
duction of  the  world  exceeds  600.- 
000,000  tons,  the  United  States  yield- 
ing more  than  any  other  country,  next 
coming  Great  Britain,  the  two  English- 
speaking  countries  producing  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  world  output. 
The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  with 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the 
world*s  coal  supply  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
hausted within  one  or  two  centuries. 
The  total  area  of  the  world's  coal- 
fields are  estimated  at  481,800  square 
miles:  in  China  and  Japan,  200,000;* 
United  States,  194,000;  India,  35,000; 
Russia,  27,000:  Great  Britain,  9,000; 
Germany,  3,600;  France,  1,800;  Bel- 
gium, Spain  and  other  countries  to- 
gether 1,400.  To  this  must  be  added 
vast  areas  in  yet  unexplored  parts  of 
South  America  and  in  the  extreme 
north  of  our  half  of  the  continent. 

OoAlIng  Stallone.  Ports  in  foreign 
waters  where  the  ships  of  maritime 
nations  may  take  refuge  for  repairs 
and  provisionment  of  coal  or  of  food. 
Foreign  nations  have,  but  the  United 
States  has,  no  coaling  stations  outside 
of  her  own  territorial  possessions. 

Coal  Tar.  One  of  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal, 
obtained  especially  as  a  by-product  of 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
was  considered  as  almost  a  waste  prod- 
uct, but  since  the  discovery  of  a 
mauve  dye-stuff  by  Sir  W.  H.  Perkln, 
in  England,  it  has  become  the  source 
from  which  a  large  number  of  chemi- 
cal compounds,  nelonging  chiefly  to 
the  aromatic  series,  are  extracted. 
Among  them  are  numerous  medicines 
(phenacetin,  anti-pyrin  and  many 
others) ;  saccharine,  which  is  300 
times  sweeter  than  sugar,  and  innum- 
erable aniline  dyes. 

Coast  Lino.  The  coast  line  of  a 
country  is  usually  measured  in  a 
straight  line  from  headland  to  head- 
land, and  such  method  of  measure- 
ment gives  to  the  United  States  a 
length  of  18,720  miles.  The  United 
States  Geodetic  survey  has.  however, 
measured  the  exact  lengt'h  of  the  na- 
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tional  coast  line  with  its  indentations 
obtaining  the  total  figure  of  186.923 
miles,  or  more  than  seven  times  the 
line  around  •  the  world.  These  include 
the  coast  line  boundaries,  along  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers,  and  that  of  the  great  LsJces. 
The  tabulated  details  are: 

Miles. 

With 

Inden^ 

tations. 


Coast  Line, 
Miles. 

Atlantic    2.043 

Gulf 1,852 

Pacific    1,810 

Alaska    4,750 

Philippines     5,140 

Hawaii    724 

Porto  Rico 310 

Guam    91 

Lakes  and  river 

boundaries     ....  1,900 
Panama  Canal   100 


Grand    Totals     18,720 


36,561 

19,143 

8,900 

26,376 

11,444 

1,011 

397 

91 

82.900 
100 

186,923 


OoaiMvllla.  A  borough  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  situated  forty 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  d 
Reading  Railroads.  Its  industries  em- 
brace five  rolling-mills,  steel  works, 
boiler  and  water  wheel  works,  lime 
kilns,  woolen  goods,  silk  mills,  etc. 
P.  11,084. 

Oo'balt  (Chemical  symbol,  Co.).  A 
metallic  element  discovered,  1835,  by 
Brandt;  not  found  in  nature  in  a  free 
state,  even  its  ore  being  sparingly  dis- 
tributed. In  a  pure  state  its  color  is 
steel-gray:  it  is  malleable,  resembling 
nickel  both  in  appearance  and  prop- 
erties. It  is  found  most  permanently 
combined  with  arsenic,  or  as  "  glance," 
the  sulphide  of  cobalt.  In  the  chemi- 
cal combinations  it  Is  of  great  value  in 
arts  as  a  coloring  medium;  as  a  pig- 
ment in  paints,  and  in  the  glass  and 
porcelain  industry.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  sympathetic 
(invisible)  inks  (q.  v.).  The  principle 
cobalt  mines  are  at  Cobalt,  Canada. 

Cobb.  Howell  (1815-68).  A  Southern 
political  and  military  leader,  born  at 
Cherry  Hill,  Georgia.  After  a  few 
years  of  law  practice  and  filling  minor 
offices,  he  entered  Congress  (1843-51 
and  1855-57)  becoming  Democratic 
leader  and  Speaker,  1851-53;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration, 1857-60.  He  took  part  In 
the  Civil  War  as  a  colonel  and,  later, 
major-general.  He  retired  to  New 
York  City  after  peace  was  established. 

Cob'don,  Richard  (1804-1865). 
The  son  of  an  English  farmer.  Con- 
trary to  family  and  local  customs,  he 


left  home  to  become  a  commercial 
traveler,  and  during  the  Com  Law  Agi- 
tation (q.  v.)  came  Into  great  promi- 
nence as  an  advocate  of  Free  Trade. 
He  devoted  himself  so  closely  to  this 
cause  that  for  some  years  he  com- 
pletely neglected  his  business  affairs; 
but,  when  near  bankruptcy,  a  public 
subscription  of  80,000  pounds  ($400,- 
000)  was  subscribed  in  a  few  weeks 
and  handed  to  him  as  a  token  of 
thankfulness  for  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  cheap  bread.  He  was  elected 
to  Parliament  (1841),  and,  excei^t  for 
an  interval  of  two  years,  remained  a 
member  of  it  until  his  death. 

Cobot%  Caryl  Qabriel  (1813-1889). 
The  greatest  Greek  scholar  of  modern 
Holland.  At  one  time  during  an  argu- 
ment among  the  professors  of  Leyden 
he  sustained  his  point  by  so  many  apt 
quotations  from  the  Greek  dramatists 
that  the  others  gave  way.  Then  he 
laughingly  admitted  that  he  had  made 
the  lines  upon  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. His  critical  work  Is  contained 
in  various  papers  and  lectures. 

Co'bra  dl  Capollo  (Naja  tripudla- 
nus).  The  hooded  snake  of  India. 
Ceylon  and  parts  of  Africa,  regarded 
with  superstition  by  the  natives.  One 
of  the  most  venemous  of  the  viper 
family,  attaining  a  length  of  five  feet. 
It  has  the  power  of  dilating  its  neck 
and  head  to  a  hood-like  shape  and  has 
dull  marks  on  its  neck  resembling[ 
spectacles,  hence  its  Italian  name  or 
hooded  snake. 

Co'oa  (has  no  connection  with  either 
cocoa  or  cocoa-nut).  A  South  Amer- 
ican shrub,  the  leaves  of  which » 
gathered  several  times  a  year,  yield  an 
alkaloid,  cocaine,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  known  narcotics  and  stimu- 
lants. Coca  has  been  used  from  a 
remote  period  among  South  American 
Indians  and  was  cultivated  long  be> 
fore  the  Spanish  conquests.  The 
dried  leaves  are  chewed  with  a  little 
powdered  unslaked  lime  and  also  used 
m  Infusions.  It  greatly  lessens  the  de~ 
sire  for  ordinary  food  and  at  the  same 
time  It  permits  of  much  more  sus- 
tained but  temporary  exercise,  even 
without  sleep.  This,  however,  is  pos- 
sible only  at  the  expense  of  the  least 
easily  re-placeable  living  tissues,  es- 
pecially of  the  nerves,  and  the  habitual 
use  of  coca  always  produces  disas- 
trous results.  The  active  principle  of 
coca,  cocaine,  is  a  powerful  drug,  a 
slow  but  very  destructive  poison,  valu- 
able, however,  as  a  local  anssthetic 
and  quick  acting  stimulant. 

Cocaine.    See  above. 

Cooclnella  (kok-se-nelMa) .  A  ge- 
nus   of   beetles,    most   of   which    are 
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pnUy,  generally  of  a  brilliant,  yellow 
oolor,  frequently  spotted  or  striped. 
When  handled  they  emit  a  disagree- 
able smelUng  fluid.  Are  popularly 
Imown  as  the  "  lady-bhrd,"  probably  a 
eomiption  of  lady-bug.  Both  in  larval 
and  adult  stages  they  feed  mainly  on 
plant  lice.  Tney  are  among  the  most 
useful  insects  we  possess  and  should 
not  be  destroyed. 

Oochln-Chlna.  A  usual  name  for 
.\nnam,  but  used  also  for  French  Indo- 
china.   See  Annam. 

Coch'InMl.  A  dye-stuff  consisting 
of  the  dried  bodies  of  the  females  of 
a  remarkable  class  of  insects  of  the 
Coccus  genus.  They  live  in  myriads  in 
tropical  America,  Java,  etc.,  and  are 
fed  on  a  species  of  cactus  (Opuntia 
coccinids),  cultivated  especially  for 
tbem.  'nie  coloring  principle  con- 
tained in  the  insects  in  carmmio  acid, 
a  brilliant  crimson.  It  takes  70,000 
iosects  to  make  one  pound  of  the  dye- 
stuff.  An  ethyl-alcohol  solution  of 
cochineal  is  one  of  the  most  used  indi- 
cators in  analytical  chemistry,  having 
a  purplish  color  in  alkaline  medium, 
turning  red  on  becoming  acid. 

Coen'iMU  The  anterior  division  of 
the  internal  ear,  derives  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  to  a  common  snail 
shell,  forms  the  arterio-posterior  por- 
tion of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

CoehlMirIa  (kok-r&'i-a).  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of 
cracifer®  having  small  white  flowers 
and  many  seeded  pouches.  The  most 
common  is  scurvy-grass  (G.  officinalis) 
having  an  acrid  oiting  taste  (con- 
taining the  same  volatile  oil  which  is 
foand  in  horse-radish)  and  used  as  an 
anti-seorbUtic. 

Oockada'  (Fr.,  cocarde).  An  orna- 
ment worn  either  as  a  military  or  naval 
decoration,  or  as  the  badge  of  a  polit- 
ical party.  Cockades  maae  of  ribbons 
of  the  national  colors  were  worn  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  have  been  worn  on  patriotic  occa- 
sions ever  since. 

Cockatoo'.  A  popular  name  for  sev- 
eral kinds  of  parrots  and  especially  for 
those  species  native  of  Australia  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Oook'roaoh.  A  large  genus  of  the 
Blattadfi.  within  the  order  of  Orthop- 
tera,  which  also  includes  locusts, 
srasshoppers,  crickets,  etc.  Though 
often  spoken  of  as  beetles,  they  are 
not  related  to  that  order,  and  are  fa- 
miliar enough  as  pests  to  require  no 
ntinute  description.  They  are  vora- 
eioQs  insects,  devouring  both  animal 
»d  vegetable  matter,  vvhlch  they  seek 
out  and  discover  with  their  olfactory 
sntenne. 


Co'ooa,  Cacao  or  Coco.  A  popular 
name  for  the  seeds  and  preparations 
therefrom,  of  the  Theobroma  Cocoa 
(Greek,  "  food  for  the  gods").  The  ge- 
nus embraces  a  number  of  species, 
trees  of  moderate  height,  all  native  of 
tropical  America  and  extensively  culti- 
vated. The  fruit  has  a  taste  similar  to 
that  of  a  cucumber,  is  six  to  eight 
inches  long  and  has  numerous  seeds 
not  unlike  almonds,  containing  an  oily, 
aromatic,  bitter  kernel.  These  seeds 
are  the  cocoa  beans  of  commerce.  After 
having  been  subjected  to  fermenta- 
tion, dried  and  roasted  they  are  usu- 
ally broken  into  '*  cocoa  nibs,"  before 
they  are  exported.  Cocoa  contains  a 
crystallizable  alkaloid,  theobromine, 
resembling  the  caffeine  of  coffee.  By 
far  the  most  important  economical  use 
of  cocoa  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate. 

Co'coa-nut  (not  related  to  either 
cocoa  or  coca) .  The  fruit  of  a  species 
of  palm,  Gocos  mucifera,  at  first 
thought  to  have  been  a  native  only  of 
the  East,  but  whose  origin  has  been 
traced  to  America,  and  is  at  present 
diffused  over  the  tropical  regions  of 
every  continent.  The  tree  attains  from 
60  to  90  ft.,  in  height,  and  often  bears 
as  many  as  200  nuts.  It  affords  to 
many  indigenous  people  the  greater 
part  of  their  food,  being  eaten  not  only 
raw  but  in  many  different  ways.  The 
kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  contains  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  called 
cocoa-nut  oil  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  cocoa  butter  of  the  cocoa 
bean)  which  has  been  for  years  used 
as  a  butter  adulterant.  The  root  of 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  possesses  narcotic 
properties,  the  terminal  bud  or  palm 
cabbage,  being  a  delicacy,  while  the 
central  part  of  the  young  stem  is  also 
esculent.  The  sweet  sap  of  this  and 
other  palms  is  an  esteemed  beverage, 
either  fresh  or  fermented  as  palm- 
wine,  and  from  it  a  spirituous  liquor  or 
*'  arrack"  is  obtained  by  distillation. 

Coooon\  The  silken  envelope  spun 
by  the  larv®  of  many  insects  in  passing 
from  the  pupa  or  resting  stage.  It 
is  the  product  of  the  secretion  of 
spinning  glands.  The  most  familiar 
and  perfect  cocoons  are  those  of  many 
moths,  a  familiar  example  being  that 
of  the  silk- worm. 

Co'cos,  or  Kokos.  A  ffroup  of  more 
than  a  dozen  coral  islands  of  atoll  for- 
mation in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles 
southwest  of  Java,  beloirging  admin- 
istratively to  Ceylon  (  English ) . 

Cod,  or  Codflah  (Gadus).  A  genus 
of  bony  fishes  of  the  family  Gadide, 
including  several  excellent  food  fishes, 
among  which  the  genus  Gadus  is  the 
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most  valuable,  including  a  score  of 
species  distributed  in  the  cold  and 
temperate  seas  of  the  northern  part 
of  thev  globe  and  especially  abundant 
off  Newfoundland. 

Coddlngton.  William  (1601-1678). 
Founder  of  the  colony  of  the  island 
of  Aquidneck  or  Aquiday,  afterwards 
Rhode  Island.  Born  in  England,  he 
came  to  Massachusetts  in  1630  where 
he  became  one  of  the  Magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  In  1638  he  re- 
moved to  Rhode  Island  where  in  1640 
he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  colony. 
In  1648  he  refused  the  governorship 
but  again  accepted  the  offlce  in  1674- 
75.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Codas.  A  term  designating  a  system 
or  part  of  a  system  of  statue  laws  co- 
ordinated and  properly  classified.  The 
first  of  them  which  has  had  a  far- 
reaching  influence  is  that  compilation 
and  classification  of  Roman  statutes, 
and  edicts  known  as  the  Justinian 
Code  (Corpus  Juris  Givilis) ;  which, 
as  the  Old  English  rules  are  the  basis 
of  our  common  law,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  civil  law  of  practically  of  all 
oontmental  Europe  except  Russia,  as 
well  as  of  several  States  of  the  Union ; 
the  Code  Napoleon  yet  in  force  in 
Louisiana  and  partly  in  California  and 
other  States,  being  nothing  more  than 
an  adaptation  of  Justinian^s  Roman 
law  to  modem  needs.  So  are  the  civil 
codes  of  most  of  our  States  merely  co- 
difications of  the  common  English 
law. 

6od-llvar-oll.  Supposedly  obtained 
from  the  liver  of  codilsh  but  likewise 
from  other  species  whose  adipose 
(fatty)  tissue  Is  almost  entirely  con- 
nned  to  the  liver.  Cod-liver-oil  has 
been  for  a  century  one  of  the  most 
important  remedies  in  the  materia 
medica,  especially  valued  in  all  dis- 
eases of  a  scrofulous  nature,  especially 
in  children. 

OoTfaa  (Arabic,  Turk.,  qahveh,  or- 
iginally meaning  '*wine**).  A  well 
known  beverage,  an  infusion  of  the 
roasted  and  ground  seeds  of  the  cof- 
fee tree  (Caffea  Arabica),  naturalized 
in  every  tropical  country.  The  coffee 
tree  attains  a  height  of  15-25  ft.,  in  a 
wild  state,  but  cultivated  varieties  are 
usually  headed  to  6-8  ft.,  and  made  to 
assume  a  pyramidal  form  increasing 
the  produouon  and  rendering  picking 
more  easy.  The  ripe  fruit  somewhat 
resembles  the  cherry  and  contains  two 
seeds  wrongly  called  beans  or  berries. 
The  world*s  production  of  coffee  has 
shifted  first  from  AMosl  to  the  West 
ladies,  then  to  the  island  of  Java  and 
feo  Brasil,  which  produces  about 


three-fourths  of  the  world's  supply. 
It  is  now  the  principal  export  of  that 
country,  the  states  of  Paolo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Mina  Geraes  having  the 
greatest  area  under  cultivation,  and 
Santos  being  the  chief  coffee  export 
port  in  the  world.  The  enormous  im- 
portance of  coffee  for  Brazil,  its  great 
over-production  and  the  resulting  drop 
in  price,  caused  a  gigantic  attempt  at 
restraint  of  trade  and  corner  by  the 
Brazilian  Government— a  scneme 
known  as  "valorization."  The  idea 
carried  out,  was  not  merely  to  re- 
strict the  production,  but  to  prevent 
the  dumping  into  the  market  at  any 
price  of  quantities  of  coffee  for  which 
there  was  no  demand.  The  Brazilian 
Government  guaranteed  loans  almost 
to  full  value  to  coffee  so  forcibly  re- 
maining in  warehouses.  Though  valori- 
zation has  been  carried  at  an  enormous 
loss  to  the  government  it  is  now 
continued  under  a  modified  form  for 
the  protection  and  benefit  of  thousands 
of  planters  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  ruined.  Coffee  owes  its  exhil- 
arating and  refk'eshing  properties  to 
the  presence  of  three  substances:  (1) 
caffeine,  an  alkaloid:  (2)  an  aromatic 
volatile  oil,  which  is  not  perceptible 
in  the  raw  seed  but  is  developed  during 
the  process  of  roastinfl^  more  or  less 
perfectly  accordinff  to  the  temperature 
used:  and  (3)  of  an  astringent  add 
allied  to  tannic  add. 

Ooffayvllla.  A  city  of  Montgomery 
County,  Kansas,  lying  76  miles  south- 
west of  Fort  Scott,  near  the  Atchison » 
Topeka  and  Santa  F^,  Missouri  Pacific 
and  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rail- 
roads. It  has  a  number  of  factories, 
among  which  there  are  flour  and  meal 
mills,  straw-board  and  vitrified  brick 
works,  etc.  Agriculture  and  stock 
raising  are  the  industries  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  also  has  natural  gas. 
P.  12,687. 

Cofferdam.  A  water  tight  structure 
used  in  engineering  for  excluding  the 
water  from  the  foundations  of  bridges, 

?[uay- walls,  etc.  They  were  formerly 
ormed  of  timber  piles  driven  close  to- 
gether, but  iron  sheeting  was  first 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Vic- 
toria Embankment  in  London.  The 
coffer-dam  system  was  adopted.  191 1» 
by  army  engineers  to  allow  the  re- 
moval of  the  wreck  of  the  •'  Maine  '• 
in  Havana  Harbor,  which  was  finished 
in  1912. 

Coffin  (Greek,  kophinos).  In  both 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  the  word*» 
meaning  was  basket,  coffer  or  chest, 
but  never  a  coffin.  (See  Sarcophagus.) 
In  modem  times,  however,  the  word 
coffin  has  been  given  to  the  receptaclea 
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in  whioh  the  dead  are  buried.  Most  of 
the  ancient  people  burned  their  dead; 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  both 
the  custom  or  incineration  and  burial 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  latter  case, 
coffins  named  **soroi,*'  usually  baked 
day,  were  used.  The  Romans  had 
**  areas  "  and  '*  loculi,"  frequently  made 
of  a  certain  kind  of  stone  brought  from 
Assos  in  Troas,  which  was  said  to 
have  the  property  of  consuming  a  dead 
body  in  40  days,  hence  the  name 
** sarcophagus  **  (eating  the  flesh). 
Both  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans 
employed  wood  for  freemen  and 
knights,  but  the  common  people  were 
merely  buried  in  a  cloth. 

Oognao.  A  city  in  the  department 
of  the  Gharente,  Prance,  celebrated  as 
the  place  where  the  best  brandy  is 
manufactured.  The  name  cognac  has, 
however,  been  also  given  to  much 
liquor  distilled  in  the  distriot  and  even 
elsewhere 

Ooa-wh(Ml  Railways.  The  ordinary 
adhesion  system  of  railways  has  re- 
mained the  most  economical  on  grad- 
ients not  exceedlnff  40  per  1000  on 
steam  railv^ys  and  somewhat  higher 
on  electric  roads;  but  on  steep  grad- 
ients the  endless  chain  or  cog-wheel 
rail  and  wheel  systems  are  the  only 
possible.  The  first  of  them  viras  con- 
structed to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington,  New  Hampshire,  but  it  is 
in  Switxerland,  the  country  of  tourists, 
that  the  greatest  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  method  of  rallroadinff. 
Several  systems  of  cog-wheel  rail- 
ways have  been  Invented,  but  the  prin- 
ciples applied  by  Nicolas  Riggenback 
en  the  Vitiaau-Rigi,  and,  later  by  Abt, 
m  the  Qoldau-Rigi  Railway  have  been 
the  basis  of  all  now  universally  em- 
ployed modem  systeaa. 

Mioaa'.  A  city  in  AQmbv  Gaunty, 
New  York,  on  the  Erie  and  Ghamplain 
Canals,  center  of  a  great  textile  Indus- 
tnr.  especially  underwear.  P.  24,- 
700. 

Ooka.  A  brittle,  porous  solid,  of 
a  color  varying  f^m  steel-gray  to 
blackish-gray  with  more  or  less  me- 
tallic lustre,  like  charcoal ;  being  almost 
pore  carbon,  but  unlike  it  does  not 
soil  objects  coming  in  contact  v^th  it. 
It  absoiim  moisture  from  the  air,  often 
to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent.,  bums 
with  a  small  blue  flame  evolving  a 
large  amount  of  heat,  and  leaving  little 
tth  or  other  residue.  The  quality 
and  value  of  coke  varies  very  nreatly 
according  to  its  source.  That  which  is 
<4)tained  as  a  by-product  of  llluminat- 
IBS  gss-manufacture  is  made  with  bi- 
hnolnous  coal,  containing  often  a  large 
anount  of  impurltiea.     It  is  used  as 


fuel  in  households  and  small  manu- 
facturing plants.  The  very  best  coke 
is  made  with  anthracite  coal  and  is 
often  as  high  as  98  per  cent,  carbon. 
The  very  best  is  made  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Westem  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. It  is  much  more  expensive  than 
gas-coke  and  used  exclusively  in  the 
smelting  of  metallic  ores. 

Coke,  Kdward  (1551-1633).  A  dis- 
tinguished English  lawyer,  judge  and 
statesman.  As  member  of  parliament 
(1628)    under  Gharles   I.,  he   took  a 

grominent  part  in  framing  the  cele- 
rated  Bill  of  Rights,  which  still  is 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
English  constitutional  law.  His  **  In- 
stitutes** are  yet  authority  on  the 
question  of  constitutional  law;  and 
others  of  his  works  are  still  of  great 
value  to  the  law  profession  as  sources 
and  interpretation  of  common  law 
questions. 

Ool'bMt.  Jean  BapUala  (1619-83). 
He  began  life  as  a  page  in  a  clothing 
shop,  went  to  Paris  where  he  suc- 
ceeded so  rapidly  that  Mazarin  heard 
of  him  and  employed  him  in  most  im- 

Sortant  affairs  of  state.  Thanks  to 
le  recommendation  of  Mazarin,  Col- 
bert was  appointed  by  the  king  as 
comptroller-general  of  finance;  he 
found  his  department  hn  a  disordered 
condition,  instituted  the  necessary  re- 
forms, and  succeeded  In  augmenting 
enormously  the  revenues  of  the  State 
at  the  same  time  decreasing  the  cost 
of  collection.  Later,  as  Minister  of 
Marine,  he  quite  as  succ'^ssfuUy  reor- 
ganised the  navy,  and  put  it  into  shape 
to  successfully  resist,  for  a  time,  the 
attacks  of  the  British.  He  helped  to 
make  France  great,  but  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  extravagance  of  the  king 
and  to  maintain  the  power  of  navy  and 
army,  he  levied  oppressive  taxes  upon 
the  people,  which  made  him  the  best 
hated  man  In  France. 

Odd  •toraoa.  A  modem,  now  uni- 
versally employed,  method  of  preserv- 
ing perishable  articles  of  food  and 
other  objects  (for  instance  furs),  by 
artificially  reducing  the  temperature 
of  the  room  containing  them.  (See 
Ice-making.)  The  method  has.  at  the 
beginning  of  Its  application,  oeen  a 
great  boon.  It  has  permitted  the  ship- 
ment of  meats  and  other  agricultural 
products  at  great  distances,  and  with- 
out it,  the  great  American  and  Austra- 
lian packing  industries  would  not  exist. 
It  has  also  enabled  the  storage  of 
butter,  eggs  and  other  articles  during 
periods  of  surplus  at  times  when  these 

Eroducts  became  scarce;  and  so  has 
een,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  great 
price  regulator.     But  in  recent  years. 
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combinations  of  interests  have  used 
cold  storage  as  a  means  of  '*  corner- 
inff  "  and  artificially  raising  prices  in- 
cidentally keeping  perishable  articles  in 
cold  storage  to  the  point  that  they  have 
become  unwholesome.  A  reaction  has 
naturally  set  in,  and  in  1910  and  1911 
a  great  legislative  movement  regulating 
the  whole  cold  storage  business  was 
inaugurated. 

Colcop'tara  (Greek,  koleos,  a  sheath, 
and  pteron,  a  wing).  The  most  nu- 
merous order  of  insects  (see  Entomol- 
ogy), with  several  thousand  species, 
popularly  known  as  either  beetles  or 
bugs,  and  though  both  terms  have  dif- 
ferent meanings  are  limited  in  their 
application.  The  Goleoptera  are  usu- 
ally described  as  four-winged  insects, 
the  first  pair  of  these  win^  being 
found  only  in  a  rudimentary  form  and 
more  often  converted  into  crustaoeous 
wing  cases  (hence  the  name 
**  sheath"),  the  second  pair  being 
crossed  under  these  when  not  in  use. 
The  mouth  of  all  Goleoptera  is  fitted 
for  chewing  and  cutting  (the  principal 
characteristics  of  beetles),  never  for 
sucking  (as  in  the  mouth  of  bugs). 
The  food  of  Goleopteras  is  of  great 
variety:  most  of  them  are  exclusively 
vegetarians  and  therefore  tojurious  to 
plant  life,  while  quite  a  number  of 
species  are  carnivorous,  and  destroy 
large  numbers  of  other  insect  pests. 
The  Goleoptera  are  among  the  insects 
undergoing  a  complete  transformation ; 
the  larva  is  usually  a  short,  thick 
worm;  the  pupa  is  inactive.  They  are 
distributed  all  over  the  world;  under 
the  tropics  many  of  them  attain  great 
size  and  brilliancy  of  color.  The  only 
species  which  is  of  direct  economic 
value  to  man  Is  the  blistering  fly  or 
cantharis. 

Cola>Mg«»  8amu«l  Taylor  (1772- 
1834).  One  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
whose  "Ancient  Mariner"  and  a  few 
other  poems  stand  unsurpassed  for 
poetic  beauty  and  originality. 

Corfax,  Sohuylep  (1823-1885).  He 
established  in  1815,  at  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Register 
newspaper.  In  1850,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Indiana  state  constitutional  con- 
vention. He  sat  in  Gongress,  1854- 
1869;  and  was  elected  Speaker.  1863, 
*65  and  '67.  In  1873  he  was  impli- 
cated in  charges  of  corruption  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Gr^dit  Mobilier  of 
America." 

Corio.  A  spasmodic  and  painful  af- 
fection of  the  bowels,  more  especially 
of  the  colon,  known  to  exist  in  several 
forms — the  nervous,  hysteric,  bilious, 
hepatic,  etc.     Printer's  colic  is  due  to 


chronic  poisoning  with  antimony  (tha 
metal  of  which  type  is  made) :  pain- 
ter's colic  is  due  to  the  saturation  of 
the  system  with  white  lead.  A  consid- 
erable accumulation  of  wind,  neg- 
lected constipation  and  also  the  con- 
trary, the  action  of  powerful  purga- 
tives, also  exposure  to  cold,  are  some 
of  the  causes  of  colic.  The  paroxys- 
mal pain  if  often  relieved  by  pressure 
or  massage  over  the  pained  part,  usu- 
ally in  the  region  of  the  navel.  When 
flatulence  is  accountable  for  colic,  it  1ft 
often  reheved  by  warm  water  injec- 
tions. Narcotics  and  anodynes  should 
never  be  used  without  the  order  of  a 
physician  as  they  often  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Collgny,  Gatpard  da  (ko-leen'-ya), 
(1517-1572).  A  famous  French  ad- 
miral, soldier  and  statesman,  son  of  the 
marshal  of  France  of  same  name,  be- 
came leader  of  the  Protestant  party 
at  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  and  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  his  queen.  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  to  protect  him  and 
have  him  spared,  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mev^ 

Collo'dlon  (Qreek,  kollao,  to  glue). 
Ghemically  a  solution  of  pyroxyline 
(gun  cotton,  q.  v.)  In  a  mixture  of  al- 
cohol and  ether.  On  its  first  introduc- 
tion it  was  much  used  as  a  preservative 
for  wounds,  forming  a  thin,  quickly- 
drying  film  which  acted  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  air.  This  use  has 
been  completely  replaced  by  modem 
aseptic  methods.  To  collodion  is  now 
added  small  quantities  of  either  solu- 
ble Iodide,  bromide  or  chloride:  and 
the  material  thus  obtained  becomes 
very  sensitive  to  light  and  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  wet  photographic  plates. 

Colofne'  (German,  Koeln).  The  Go- 
Ionia  Agrippina  of  the  Romans,  for- 
merly a  tree  city  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  city  possesses  numerous  historical 

§  laces,  among  them  the  Ghurch  of 
t.  Ursula  (with  the  bones  of  11,000 
virgrins.  who,  according  to  legend,  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Huns),  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Gereon,  said  to  contain 
the  gruesome  remains  of  600  Chris- 
tians slain  during  Diocletian's  persecu- 
tion. The  chief  object  of  Interest  l8» 
however,  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  no- 
blest specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Europe,  founded  814  during  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  main  part 
of  which  was  consecrated  1322,  work 
on  which  was  intermittently  continued 
for  several  centuries,  and  it  was  only 
in  1880  that  the  two  towers  were  fin- 
ished  to  a  heij9ht  of  500  feet.     The 
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cost  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000.     P.  108,680. 

Oologna  W«Ur.  The  celebrated  per- 
fume invented  at  Cologne,  Germany, 
by  the  Farina  family  and  manufactured 
chiefly  by  its  members.  It  consists 
mainly  of  pure  ethyl  alcohol  in  which 
are    dissolved    several   essential    oils, 

Erincipally     bergamot,     harmoniously 
lended  together  so  as  to  produce  a  re- 
freshing perfume. 

Oolom'bia,  UnlUd  SUlXm  of.  A  re- 
public, fourth  in  size  and  in  popula- 
tion, of  South  America.  Founded  1861 ; 
bounded  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
west  by  the  Pacific  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  south  by  Ecuador  and  Bra- 
zil, and  east  by  Venezuela.  It  is  di- 
vided into  several  states  having  a  total 
area  of  481.979  square  miles  and  a 
population  or  5,000,000.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  being  intersected  by 
three  of  the  great  ranges  of  the  An- 
des, known  as  the  Western,  Central 
and  Eastern  Cordilleras,  between 
which  lie  very  fertile  valleys  and  plat- 
eaus. With  the  variety  of  climate  due 
in  part  to  its  great  differences  of  al- 
titude, Colombia  has  great  productiv- 
ity, ranging  from  the  grains  of  tem- 
perate zones  (as  wheat  and  corn)  to 
semi-tropical  products  as  coffee,  cot- 
ton, tobacco  and  rich  woods.  The 
aborigenes  were  conquered  by  Ximenes 
Quesado  (1718).  Most  of  what  is  now 
the  territory  of  Colombia  was  organ- 
ized as  the  province  of  New  Oranada 
and  a  vice-royalty  of  Spain;  in  1819  it 
made  itself  independent.  Joining  Venez- 
uela and  Ecuador  to  form  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  which  union  was  dis- 
solved after  the  death  of  Bolivar,  New 
Granada  being  organized  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic  1832.  After  much  in- 
ternal strife  a  complete  change  was 
made  (1858)  by  whicti  the  separate  de- 
pendent provinces  were  made  autono- 
mous States,  associated  under  a  federal 
government  in  a  somewhat  looser  form 
than  the  States  of  our  own  Union.  It 
was,  however,  not  until  1862  that  the 
new  form  of  government  was  accepted 
by  all  parties  and  the  new  country  rec- 
oniized  as  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia. In  1860  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  United  States,  giving  the  latter 
an  exclusive  right  to  construct  an  in- 
ter-oceanic canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Darien  (Panama),  a  privilege  of  which 
they  made  no  use  until  recent  years: 
in  1906,  the  State  of  Panama  separated 
itself  from  Colombia,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  organ- 
ized itself  as  an  independent  republic, 
aipadnst  protest  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia. See  Panama. 
Odom'bo.      The    capital   of   Ceylon 


(pop.  156,226),  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  island,  latitude  6''  59'  north, 
longitude,  80^  4'  east,  was  known  by 
the  ancients,  already  named  by  Ptolemy 
(14t)  B.  C.)  and  called  by  him  Jovis 
Extremum.  It  belonged  first  to  the 
Portuguese,  then  to  the  Dutch  and  was 
taken  from  the  latter  by  the  British, 
1796.  Outside  of  the  civil  and  military 
functionaries  and  of  a  few  merchants, 
the  population  is  entirely  colored. 

Ooion.  That  portion  of  the  large 
intestine  which  extends  from  the  cae- 
cum to  the  rectum,  which  is  the  lower 
terminal  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  has 
a  length  of  about  4H  ft.  in  man  ana 
about  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Colon',  formerly  Aaplnwall.  A  city 
and  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  eastern  terminal 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  of  the 
great  inter-oceanic  canal  under  con- 
struction. Population  about  5.000 
but  estimated  in  1911  as  nearly  20,000. 
Administratively,  Colon  belongs  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  but,  by  the  canal 
treaty,  the  United  States  has  received 
absolute  authority  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  sanitation  and  quarantine. 

Colony  (Lat.,  colonia,  fk'om  colonus, 
a  husbandman;  the  first  inhabitants  of 
a  colony  being  usually  tillers  of  the 
soil).  A  body  of  individuals  formed, 
by  migration  generally  to  a  new  coun- 
try, where  tney  support  themselves 
by  Industrial,  agricultural,  pastoral  or 
other  pursuits  and  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mother  country.  The 
PhGenicians  were  the  first  colonists  we 
read  of,  and  established  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean.  The  Greeks 
also  were  active  colonists,  and  later, 
also,  the  Romans,  Colonization,  in  its 
more  modern  significance,  was  the 
result  of  important  geographical  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  Western  world  in 
the  fourteenth  century  and  later  by  the 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  British.  Dutch 
and  French;  and  frorti  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
colonising  spirit  soon  extended  the  tpr- 
ritorial  possessions  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

Color.  The  notions  of  color  have 
for  centuries  been  rather  fanciful,  and 
even  to-day,  the  definitions  of  physi- 
cists on  color  vary  greatly.  It  is  con- 
ceded now  that  white  light  is  not  ho- 
mogeneous, but  that  it  consists  of  rays 
of  different  colors,  possessing  different 
degrees  of  refractibility.  According  to 
this  theory,  a  body  that  appears  red 
reflects  red  rays  in  greater  abundance 
than  others,  and  so  forth.  Physically, 
Newton  found  that  white  light  is  com- 
posed  of   seven   primary   colors,   red. 
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orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  iDdlso  and 
violet,  and  that  all  oltier  abades  arise 
from  a  mixture  of  Uiese.  but  Bfewster 
determined  that  the  fundamental  colors 
we  only  three  in  number.  See  Prism; 
Spectrum. 

Color  AorlOiiitupt.  The  study  of 
this  application  of  science  to  agricul- 
tural arts  is  not  suDlciently  advanced 
to  be  yet  profltably  applied.  What 
influence  color  has  on  the  growth  of 
plants  (and  also  on  animals)  has  been 
a  favorite  subject  of  Investigation  for 
both  physicists  and  botanists.  It  is 
known  in  theory  that  blue  light  bas  a 
retardins  influenoe  on  most  processes 
of  growth  (including  (he  growth  of 
micro-organisms),  while  on  the  eon- 
trary,  light  passing  through  red  pig- 
mented glass  renders  the  plants  hyper- 
sensitive, and  often  mates  of  them 
veritable  giants  of  theb*  species  or  va- 
rieliea.  However  Interesting  these 
scientifically  established  facts  may  be, 
their  application  to  practical  agricul- 
ture (as  also  the  extension  of  eleotro- 
cullure,  q.  v.)  has  been  prevented  by 
difflouities  which  have  not  yet  been 
surmounted. 

Color  BllndnM*  (chromato-pseudop- 
sia).  A  term  introduced  by  David 
Brewster  Indicating  a  defect  of  vision, 
certain  persons  being  unable  to  dis- 
cern cerfalD  colors  from  others.  It  oc- 
curs in  eyes  whose  power  of  vision 
as  to  form  and  distance  is  otherwise 
perfect.  It  Is  called  Daltonism,  from 
Dalton,  an  English  chemist,  who  suf- 
fered from  It  and  investigated  It. 
Post-morlem  examinations  give  no 
trace  of  it,  so  it  is  in  the  sensoria.  not 
m  tha  eye.  Examination  of  railway 
employees  for  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating red  and  green  signals  gives  a 
proportion  of  35  out  of  1,000  men  who 
have  unconsciously  suffered  from  It. 

Color  Photography.  The  origin  of 
color  photography  Is  to  bo  found  in 
the  discovery  that  oertaJn  processes  of 
manufacturing  dry  plates  malie  them 
more  or  less  sensitive  to  cerl  '  '  '  "a, 
in  80-calied  "  orlhcchromal  es 

to  yellow  and  green,  or  to  id 

u lira- violet.     After  many  ic  te 

discoveries   and  Inventions,  ii- 

tochromo"  plates  invented  I  h- 

oraloriefi    of    the   Maison  L  in 

Lyons,  Prance,  have  becom.   . it 

step  to  what  may  become  some  day 
true  color  photography.  While  the  re- 
sults of  the  autoohrcme  plates  are 
very  true  to  nature,  they  are  not  yet 
color  photographs  in  a  correct  sense, 
but  merely  glass  transparencies.     The 
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priately  stained  (blue-violet,  green, 
orange,  etc.).  These  form  a  layer  or 
Buba&atum  on  a  glass  plate  on  which 
is  then  coated  a  panctiromatlc  emul- 
sion. The  colors  of  the  image  are 
ililered  through  the  screen  of  colored 
starch  grains  before  reaching  the  sen- 
sitive tllm  its  constituents  permitting 
certain  colors  to  pass  whicn  corres- 
pond to  the  color  of  the  starch  grains. 
These  plates  are  yet  very  expensive, 
and  adequate  results  with  them  can 
be  obtained  only  by  those  having  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  much  practice. 
While  at  present  color  photography  is 
highly  Interesting  from  a  scientiflo 
standpoint,  better  effects  at  a  lower 
cost  are  yet  obtained  by  modem 
methods  of  coloring  photograph  prints 
or  plates. 

Color  In  Arte  The  pigment  em- 
ployed to  procure  a  certain  effect  to 
[he  eye.  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
word  "  coloring  "  Indicating  the  result 
with  the  art  of  combining  and  apply- 
ing color  In  the  imitative  arts,  it  ts 
remarkable  that  all  the  infinite  variety 
of  00 lor  is  the  result  of  the  oombinatioa 
of  some  of  the  three  primary  or  fun- 
damental colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow. 
When  combined  two  and  two,  they 
produce  what  are  known  as  seoondary 
colors,  blue  and  red  make  purple  or 
violet;  yellow  and  red,  orange;  blue 
and  yellow,  green.  All  the  other  shades 
are  compounds  of  these. — The  use  of 
colors  in  arts  Is  governed  by  certain 

Erin  el  pies  which  are  included  under 
le  name  of  Harmony  of  color,  which 
is  said  to  consist  in  the  preservation 
of  the  same  character  of  color  in  a 
picture,  it  being  the  result  of  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  primary  oolora, 
either  pure  or  in  composition.  But 
harmony  does  not  exclude  contrasts. 
on  the  contrary  these  are  necessary, 
only  they  must  never  exist  in  the  main 
parts,  but  only  in  the  details  of  the 
picture.  Certain  colors  are  said  to 
complement  each  other;  for  instance, 
if  a  given  primitive  color  is  blue,  the 
oomplementary  color  is  composed  of 
the  other  two  primitive  colors  (red 
and  yellow]  combined,  which  is 
orange;  while  If  the  given  ooior  Is  a 
secondary,  (for  instance  green,  which 
is  blue  and  yellow  combined).  Its 
complementary  color  will  be  red. 

Oolorado.  A  Rooky  Mountain  Slate 
between  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  Kansas,  bluest  land  of  the  Union 
except  Wyoming:  length  east  to  west, 
380   miles,   breadth   875    miles.      The 

fralries  rise  imperceptibly  from  3,000 
t.  on  the  southern  border  to  5,000  ft. 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
asoend  In  a  long  line  of  anow-oovered 
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pealcs    to    14,000    ft.,  enclosing   three 

S€at  hifffaland  parks  and  extending  to 
e  western  border  in  a  tangled  mass 
of  ranges,  from  whose  valleys  flow 
the  Colorado  on  the  west,  the  Piatt 
and  Arkansas  on  the  east,  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  south.  The  high  air 
and  moderate  temperature  make  the 
state  a  great  pulmonary  health  resort. 
The  mountains  are  covered  by  valuable 
forest  reserves,  «and  the  plains,  with 
annual  rainfall  of  14  inches,  supply 
great  cattle  ranges.  Irrigation  nas 
made  the  lands  beneath  the  mountains 
fertile,  and  alfalfa  is  much  grown  for 
forage.  Dairy  farms  and  orchards  are 
increasing,  but  the  chief  dependence 
is  on  range  stock  for  meat  packing. 
Colorado's  great  resource  is  raining, 
leading  the  Union  in  gold  ($30,600,- 
000).  silver  ($7,840,000),  tungsten 
and  bismuth.  It  is  the  second  State  in 
lead,  third  in  copper,  and  has  bound- 
less iron  and  coal,  porcelain  and  clay, 
petroleum  and  gas  also  mercury  and 
platinum.  It  produces  much  mining 
machinery,  has  great  smelting  works, 
foundries  and  oar  shops.  The  core 
of  the  Rockies  is  granite,  driving  up  on 
Its  flanks,  Silurian  and  coal  strata.  The 
plains  are  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous, 
principal  cities.  Denver,  the  capital,  p. 
213.381;  Pueblo,  44,395;  Colorado 
Springs,  29,078.  Women's -suffrage  has 
been  successful.  P.  602,925,  chiefly 
native. 

Colorado  River  (Spanish,  colored, 
red).  It  is  produced  by  three  con- 
fluents from  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
^nd  one  ftrom  Wyoming,  flowing  to  the 
Gulf  of  California,  through  an  ex- 
traordinary geological  region.  In  the 
Eocene  period  great  masses  of  Pals- 
oxoie  and  Mesozoic  rocks  were  heaved 
m  10,000  ft.,  forming  the  table-lands 
Of  the  states  of  Utah.  Nevada  and  Ariz- 
ona. It  is  a  practically  rainless  region, 
and  the  rushing  snow  water  of  the 
Colorado  has  cut  its  ditch  through  the 
rook  perpendicularly,  instead  of  being 
eroded  into  a  valley — as  in  other  re- 
gions. The  Marble  Canyon  in  North - 
em  Arizona,  is  60  miles  long,  and  3,600 
deep.  The  Grand  follows,  200  miles 
7.000  deep;  the  Callville.  7,000  ft. 
deep,  its  terraces  occupied  by  ruined 
Indian  cities.  The  snow  waters  grad- 
ually evaporate,  flowing  through  the 
desert,  but  the  Colorado  is  navigable 
350  miles  from  the  Gulf  to  Callville. 

Colorado  Springs.  A  city  in  the  east- 
em  central  Colorado  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  with  celebrated  mineral 
springs,  agreeable  and  dry  climate.  A 
railway  and  residence  city,  with  Colo- 
rado College.     P.  29.078. 

OokMSoum.     The  name  of  the  Fla- 


vian amphitheater  at  Rome,  begun  by 
Vespasian  and  finished  by  Titus  A.  D. 
80.  In  general  outline  it  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins  in 
the  world.  It  is  607  feet  lonff,  512 
feet  broad,  and  159  feet  high.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  are  80  vaulted 
openings.  In  the  arena  of  this  great 
building  the   famous   gladiatorial  dis- 

glays  and  mimic  naval  battles  used  to 
c  given,  and  87.000  spectators  could 
be  accommodated. 

Oolt,  Samuel  (1814-1862).  A  native 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  ran  off  to  sea  and  while 
in  India  he  made  a  wooden  model  of 
a  revolving  pistol,  the  forerunner  of 
the  "Colt's  revolver."  In  1835  he 
patented  his  invention  in  London,  Paris 
and  later  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
some  time  before  its  utility  was  recog- 
nized, but  after  being  used  with  great 
effect  in  the  war  with  Mexico  it  was 
universally  adopted. 

Oolu'brldn  (Lat.,  serpents).  A  fam- 
ily of  non-venomous  snakes,  including 
the  British  smooth  and  ringed  snakes 
and  the  American  Black,  Milk,  Water 
and  Garter  Snakes. 

Oolum'ba,  St.  (521-597).  The 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  lona, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland.  From  his 
lonely  island  shrine  he  made  frequent 
missionary  Journeys  to  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  he  made  many  con- 
verts and  was  greatly  revered. 

Oolum'bla.  The  capital  of  South 
Carolina  and  railway  center,  130  miles 
northwest  of  Charleston,  on  the  Col- 
umbia Canal  which  furnishes  13,000 
horse  power  for  its  manufactures  of 
iron,  machinery,  cotton,  sashes  and 
blinds.  It  is  laid  out  with  rectangular 
shaded  streets,  and  has  a  Capitol,  state 
university  and  penitentiary.    P.  26,319. 

Columbia.  A  borough  of  Lancaster 
County.  Pennsylvania,  situated  on  the 
S)isquehanna  River,  80  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  Northern 
Central,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  & 
Washington,  Pennsylvania  and  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railroads.  It  has 
manufactures  of  iron  and  machinery, 
stoves,  lumber,  wagons,  silk  and  lace 
mills.  It  is  central  with  respect  to  a 
productive  farming  country,  and  is  an 
important  shipping  point.     P.   11,454. 

Colum'bia,  British.  See  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Columlila,  Diatrfct  of.  A  territory 
of  60  square  miles  on  the  Potomac 
River,  granted  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  the  United  States  in  1790  as 
the  site  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
and  now  organized  as  a  Federal  Terri- 
tory.    It  rises  from  the  flat  banks  of 
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the  river  in  a  rolling  plain.  The  pic- 
turesque Eoclc  Greek  crosses  it  on  the 
northwest  and  Anacostia  River,  an 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Sachem 
Pownattan,  on  the  south.  It  has  a 
mild  climate,  with  little  snow  and  an 
early  spring.  Market  gardens,  flori- 
culture, employ  the  surburban  inhabi- 
tants. P.  302,883,  chiefly  in  the  city. 
Colum'bia  Univer'slty.  Founded  in 
New  York  City,  1754.  The  College  of 
Hamilton,  Jay.  Clinton,  Livingston, 
Fish  and  Hewitt.  It  has  an  endowment 
of  over  $20,000,000,  fine  buildings  on 
Morningside  Heights,  a  library  of  380,- 
000  vols.;  faculties  of  arts,  law,  medi- 
cine, philosophy,  political,  pure  and  ap- 
plied science,  pharmacy,  nne  arts  and 
architecture  with  more  than  6.000 
students,  this  number,  however,  in- 
cluding many  who  are  not  strictly 
under  the  control  of  the  Columbia 
Trustees,  but  belong  to  affiliated  in- 
stitutes; coeducational — except  in  the 
college  proper  and  the  medical  school. 

Oolum'bid0.  The  pigeon  family, 
including  the  rock,  wood,  carrier  and 
passenger  pigeons,  the  beautifully 
marked  fruit  pigeons  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  Australia,  and  the  stock, 
turtle  and  mourning  doves. 

Oolum'but.  A  railway  center  and 
manufacturing  cilv  of  Georgia,  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  whose  water- 
power,  with  fall  of  120  ft.  in  8  miles, 
drives  the  cotton  and  oil  mills,  foun- 
dries and  machine  shops.  Called  the 
"  Lowell  of  the  South."    P.  10,189. 

Colum'bus.  The  capital  of  Ohio, 
near  the  center  of  the  state,  well  laid 
out.  Has  fine  parks,  public  buildinfl^s 
and  libraries.  Has  state  university,  col- 
leges of  law,  medicine  and  art,  and 
varied  manufactures.  It  is  the  center 
of  many  railways,  and  near  the  Ohio 
coal  and  iron  fields.    P.  181.501. 

Colum'buSy  Christopher  (1446- 
1506 ) .  A  Genoese  navigator,  the  discov- 
erer of  America.  Leaving  Genoa,  1473, 
he  settled  at  Lisbon  as  map-maker,  was 
married,  and  made  voyages  to  Guinea, 
Turkey,  England,  and  Iceland,  becom- 
ing convinced,  by  study  and  observa- 
tion, of  the  possibility  of  sailing  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Japan  and  India,  which 
he  imagined  much  nearer  Europe  than 
they  really  are.  After  years  of  effort 
and  agitation,  endeavoring  alternately 
to  interest  the  Courts  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  in  his  enterprise,  he  was  supplied 
by  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  with  a  ship 
and  pinnaces.  Leaving  the  port  of 
Pales,  Aug.  3,  1492,  he  touched  at 
the  Canaries  and  started  west.  He 
was  favored  by  the  trade-winds,  but 


they  terrified  his  men,  who  thought 
they  never  could  return  against  them. 
Quieting  them  by  persuasion,  Colum- 
bus reached  the  Bahamas  on  Oct.  12th. 
and  took  possession  of  the  New  World 
in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  crown.  He 
visited  Cuba  and  Hayti,  where  he 
settled  the  crew  of  the  larger  ship, 
which  had  been  wrecked,  and  returned 
to  Spain  with  great  glory.  He  was 
sent  back  next  year  with  a  larger  fleet, 
re-settled  Hayti.  and  remained  for  two 
years,  opposed  by  his  greedy  and  rest- 
less colonists.  In  a  third  voyage,  in 
1498,  he  discovered  Trinidad  and 
South  America,  but  was  assailed  by  his 
turbulent  enemies  in  Haiti,  and  sent 
back  to  Spain  in  chains.  Released  by 
the  King  he  sailed  again  in  1498;  dis- 
covering Central  America  and  Jamaica, 
but  met  new  troubles  at  Haiti,  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1504,  and  found  the 
Queen  dead  and  the  Kinff  suspicious 
and  avaricious.  He  spent  his  last  year 
seeking  to  settle  and  secure  his 
rights,  and  died  at  Valladolid,  in  1506. 
His  son  Dieffo  (1478-1526)  was  made 
Admiral  and  Governor  of  the  Indies. 
The  Dukes  of  Veragua  descend  by  a 
female  line  from  a  great-grandson  of 
Columbus. 

Co'ma  (profound  sleep).  A  state 
of  insensibility  resultant  from  some 
pernicious  -iniiuence  acting  directly 
upon  the  brain.  May  arise  from  expo- 
sure to  cold,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  blood  pois- 
oning, opium  taking,  hitoxication  or  di- 
rect violence.  The  stupor  of  coma, 
with  its  accompanying  insensibility, 
presents  various  symptoms  peculiar  to 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack,  symp- 
toms which,  to  the  skilled  observer, 
suggest  the  course  of  treatment  likely 
to  be  of  avail.  In  coma,  however  in- 
duced, the  doctor's  aid,  should  be  ob- 
tained as  speedily  as  possible. 

Coman'ona.  A  Shoshone  tribe  of 
Southern  Colorado  and  now  Texas. 
At  present  they  are  settled  in  Okla- 
homa.   See  American  Indians. 

Comidle  Franoalsev  or  ThMtra  Fran- 
galM.  This  originated  in  Paris  in  1658 
with  Molifere's  Th^Atre,  this  and  rival 
companies  then  receiving  state  aid. 
The  company  was  suppressed  by  the 
Revolutionists  in  1793;  but  was  re- 
vived by  Napoleon.  It  survives  to 
this  day  as  a  national  theatre  supported 
by  the  State.  It  has  produced  many 
great  actors  and  playwrights.  In  1900 
its  famous  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  but  happily  most  of  its  relics  were 
saved,  and  it  was  rebuilt.  It  has  been 
a  nursery  of  the  drama  and  of  acting 
in  France,  for  250  years. 

Com'et    (Greek,    long    haired).      A 
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celestial  body  with  a  Duoleus  of  lig^t 
and  a  nebulous  light  surroundinff  it, 
which  floats  out  in  a  train  away  irom 
the  sun,  whether  the  eomet  is  ap- 
proaching it  or  receding  from  it,  and 
is  lonxest  after  perihelion.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  sun  has  a  repulsive 
electric  force.  They  vary  very  greatly  in 
luminosity,  being  sometimes  telescopic 
specks  at  their  greatest,  and  at  others 
flaming  far  across  the  sky.  The  an- 
cients regarded  them  as  ominous,  and 
they  were  supposed  to  bode  pesti- 
lence and  war.  Copernicus  showed 
that  they  were  outside  the  earth^s 
atmosphere,  and  Newton  proved  that 
they  were  subject  to  his  law  of  grav- 
itation, revolving  around  the  sun  in 
elongated  elipses  or  parabolas,  while 
the  planets  have  nearly  circular  orbits. 
Moreover,  planets  move  from  west  to 
east,  and  in  planes  varying  little  from 
the  ecliptic,  while  planets  move  east 
to  west,  and  may  be  vertical  to  the 
ecliptic.  Halley  calculated  the  orbits 
of  a  number  of  comets  from  their 
records,  and  showed  that  the  one  of 
1682  was  identical  vsith  those  of  1607 
and  1531,  claiming  that  it  has  a  pe- 
riod of  about  76  years,  and  would  re- 
hirn  again  in  1758,  1834  and  1910, 
which  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Mov- 
ing with  great  speed  when  near  the 
sun,  the  rate  is  comparatively  very 
slow  when  they  pass  far  away.  A  few 
comets  seem  to  move  in  elipses,  many 
in  par8d>olas.  They  are  influenced 
by  the  attraction  of  planets  which  pass 
near  them,  causing  aberrations  in 
time.  They  may  even  change  the 
parabola  to  a  hyperbola,  and  in  this 
ease  one  might  vanish  in  space,  never 
to  return.  Biela*s  comet,  with  a  well 
established  period  of  6.62  years,  has 
not  been  seen  since  1852;  Brorsen*s  has 
also  disappeared.  The  tenuity  of  com- 
ets is  extreme.  Stars  shine  through 
their  tails  when  millions  of  miles  thick, 
they  have  not  mass  enough  to  dis- 
turb in  the  least  the  orbits  of  planets, 
and  the  curvature  of  their  tails  may 
indicate  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
stellar ether  which  has  no  effect  at 
all  on  planets.  The  density  probably 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  residual 
air  in  an  exhausted  air  pump,  and  in 
1910  the  earth  seems  to  have  passed 
^ensibly  through  the  tail  of  Halley*s. 
Observations  show  that  the  streams 
of  dark  solid  bodies  which  cause  me- 
teoric showers  coincide  with  the 
courses  of  certain  comets,  and  there 
roay  be  a  connection. 
f4???'P^  Philippe  4^  (ko-meen'), 
liU5-1519).  A  French  historian  and 
statesman .  He  was  in  the  service  of 
L«ouis  XI.,  observed  at  first  hand  the 


characters  of  that  eventful  period,  and 
recorded  them  in  his  "  Memobrs  **  with 
a  shrewdness  and  clearness  of  Judg- 
ment which  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 
Oomma  Butterfly.  A  North  Amer- 
ican variety  with  markings  like  commas 
on  the  v^ngs;  it  is  injyrious  to  crops. 
— The  Comma  Bacillus,  named  from 
its  shape,  is  the  cause  of  cholera. 

Commonwealth.  The  Government 
of  England,  from  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  in  1649  to  1660.  Common- 
wealth is  the  official  title  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

Com'mune.  A  municipal  admin- 
istration division  in  France,  Italy  or 
Belgium,  generally  presided  over  by  a 
mayor  and  municipal  council. 

Commune  of  Paris.  Originally  the 
Paris  Revolutionary  Committee,  es- 
tablished in  1789.  but  superseaed  by 
the  Convention  or  1794.  The  second 
Paris  Commune  was  that  of  1871. 
which  took  possession  of  Paris  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  German  sol- 
diery, and  destroyed  the  Tuileries,  the 
Venddme  Column,  the  HOtel  de  Ville 
and  other  public  buildings,  but  was 
ultimately  suppressed  by  the  National 
troops.  Germany  awaited  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Commune  to  begin  peace 
negotiations,  and  liberated  enough 
French  prisoners  of  war  to  supply 
McMahon  with  forces  to  re-establish 
the  National  government.  The  despair 
of  the  Communists,  originally  led  by 
honest  enthusiasts,  and  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications  prolonged  the 
struggle,  which  ended  with  a  desper- 
ate fight  hi  the  Cemetery  of  P^re-la- 
Ghaise. 

Com'munlem.  The  system  which 
claims  to  put  an  end  to  private  ovsmer- 
ship,  and  establish  the  absorptidn  of 
all  proprietary  rights  by  the  stale  for 
the  common  good.  It  also  claims  the 
right  of  the  State  to  control  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption,  and  an 
equitable  division  of  labor. 

Oo'mo.  The  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Como, 
Italy  with  Gothic  cathedral,  and  stat- 
ues of  the  Plinies.  who  were  born 
there.  A  magnificent  city  hall  dates 
from  1215.  Manufactures  silk,  vel- 
vet and  knit  goods.    P.    38,895. 

Co'mo  (Celtic,  beautiful)  Lake.  The 
most  beautiful  lake  of  Italy.  The 
flrleam  of  distant  Alpine  snows,  the 
rich  forests  of  the  nearer  mountains, 
the  superb  villas,  cypress  and  myrtle 
of  the  shores  are  mirrored  in  the  azure 
waters.     Length  30  miles. 

Com'paM.  The  instrument  which 
points  a  ship's  course  at  sea  by  the 
tendency  of  magnetic  needles   to   the 
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pole.  It  coDsisls  of  a  number  of  par- 
allel   oeedles  In    a.  lieht   frame   work 

QDited  wilh  a  compass  card,  of  mica 
covered  with  paper,  which  turns  \^tli 
them  upon  an  ag-ale  pivot  in  an  alum- 
inum bowl,  and  this  is  mounted  in  a 
binnacle  on  gimbals  which  keep  it 
horizontal,  however  much  the  vessel 
may  move.  At  nisht  a  light  from 
below  BhineB  througn  the  traoBparent 
card.  Qlmbals  are  two  oonceatrlo 
hoops  with  pivots  vertical  to  each 
other,  allowing  the  Interior  compass 
bowl    to    fall    without    Jar    into    any 

Slane.  The  variation  of  the  compasB 
I  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  magnetic 

pole  of  the  earth  is  -~'  "' ■ n- 

ical    pole,    but    on  ad 

of  Boothia  Felix.     T  ch 

changes  with  hours  d- 

culaled  for  every  p.  I's 

Bar  face    In    nauucal  lie 

msKnetio    pole    the  to 

earth's  center,  this  in 

Uie    compass   hf    «  he 

deviation  of  a  oomi  he 

magnetistn  of  the  Svwi  »,..k-  •-  ■>!- 
low  for  this,  the  ship  is  sucoeBstvely 
pointed  In  every  direction,  and  record 
made  of  the  obBervatione.  The  Chinese 
understood  the  compass,  in  a  rude 
form,  8600  B.  C,  and  used  it  in  navi- 
gation 300  A.  D.  It  iB  described  in 
a  work  by  Alexander  Neckham  in  tbe 
twelfth  century,  A.  D. 

OompMIUon.  Rivalry  Id  business 
imbued  by  the  money-making  spirit — 
the  great  mainepring  of  production. 
enterprise  and  commerce.  In  political 
economy  and  theory  it  IB  the  moving 
principle  of  trade  and  trafOo.  In  so- 
cialism Its  advantages  with  the  wastes. 
Uiat  go  wilh  them,  are  renounced,  the 
social  Ideal  being  In  favor  of  its  reg- 
ulation rather  than  Its  freedom  as  of 
old.  The  chief  argument  for  unre- 
stricted competition  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  replace  it  that  does  not 
tend  fo  restrict  enterprise;  that  it 
forces  the  weaker  to  the  wall,  and 
concentrates  buslnesB  into  a  few  strong 
hands  thus  resulting  in  a  mls-direo- 
tlon  of  enterprise  and  energy  and  in 
combinations  or  monopoly,  with  the 
attempt  to  regulate  which  modem 
legislation  is  largely  t^en  up.  This 
matter  of  the  regulation  makes  it 
one  of  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  time  In  all  countries  but  more 
especially  here,  and  it  is  Its  present 
unsettled  state  that  makes  it  a  ques- 
tion of  paramount  Interest. 

Oompounding  a  Felony,  The  un- 
lawful settlement  of  a  crime.  An 
agreement  with  the  thief  or  possible 
felon  not  to  prosecute,  or  to  take  a 
reward  not  to  prosecute. 


City,  1873,  he  was  appointed  special 
agent.  He  published  "  Frauds  Ex- 
posed " ;  "  Traps  for  the  Young " ; 
'•  Gambling  Outrages  " ;  "  Morals  ver- 
sus Art." 

Comatook  Lo4a.  A  vein  of  gold  and 
silver  In  Nevada,  20  miles  east  of  Cal- 
ifornia Une,  from  which  9340,000,000 
were  extracted,  1860-90.  At  3.500  ft. 
depth  working  was  slopped  by  water 
at  nO"  F.,  and  to  drain  this,  the  Sutro 
tunnel,  four  miles  long,  was  driven.  The 
excavations  have  perfected  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  geology  of  igneous  rocks. 

Oomta  (kont), Augusta  (1708-1857). 
The  apostle  of  the  philosophy  of  posi- 
tivism. He  claimed  that  the  ages  of 
faith  and  metaphysical  speculation 
were  past,  and  that  man  must  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  obBcrvatlon 
and  classification  of  mental  and  physical 

Khenomena,  abandoning  all  attempts 
>  study  unknown  causes  and  origins. 
He  sought  to  dissect  human  thought, 
emotion,  conscience,  history  and  so- 
ciety on  the  plane  of  physical  science, 
attaining  results  of  mathematical  ac- 
curacy. He  was  an  original  but  unprac- 
tical genius,  quarreled  with  his  master. 
Saint  Simon,  and  with  his  wives.  He 
was  twtoe  Insane. 

OotiMp'oion.  The  capital  of  the 
Chilean  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Bloblo  Hlver,  connected  by  rait 
with  Its  port,  Talcahuano.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  also  agricultural  and  normal 
schools.  The  Independence  of  Cliile 
was  declared  here  in  1818.    P.  50,000. 

Oonomtion  Bay.  An  Inlet  on  east 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  northwest  of 
St.  John's. 

Oonoord  (konk'urd) .  A  town  of 
Massachusetts,  20  miles  northwest  of 
Boston,  where  the  flrst  fighting  of  tbfl 
Revolution  began.  It  was  the  home  of 
Bmerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Hawthorne 
and  Channing. 

Oonoord,  The  capital  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  State  House,  library,  and 
state  prison.  Has  large  granite  quar- 
ries. Manufactures  textiles,  leather 
goods,  etc.     P.  81,*97. 

Oonoord'anoo.  A  reference  diction- 
ary of  the  words  or  subjects  con- 
tained in  any  important  work  such  as 
the  Bible,  ShakcBpeare's  plays,  etc. 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  made  the  first 
concordance  of  the  Bible;  Alexander 
Cniden'B  standard  work  appeared 
1737;  John  Bartlett'a  "  CoDOordance  of 
Shakespeare,"   1894. 

OonooKdaL     An  agreement  or  con- 
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mention  between  the  Pope  and  a  sec- 
ular e^vernment  regarding  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  The  Concordat  of 
Worms  in  1122  between  Galixtus  II. 
tnd  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  was  fa- 
mous as  deciding  a  long  struggle  in 
regard  to  investiture.  In  1801.  Na- 
poleon concluded  a  concordat  with 
Pius  VII,  defining  the  restored  relations 
between  the  head  of  the  Church  and 
the  French  Rom^  Catholics;  this  was 
broken  by  France  (1811). 

Oon'crete.  A  substance  formed 
by  uniting  in  coagulated  masses  va- 
rious hard  materials  such  as  stone 
chippings  and  particles,  sand,  gravel 
ana  lime.  It  is  much  used  for  iloors, 
foundations,  sea-walls,  etc.  It  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  and  largely 
used  by  the  Romans,  who  made  ex- 
cellent cement,  for  walls,  aqueducts 
and  piers.  Modern  concrete  has  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  sand,  six  parts 
broken  stone.  It  is  mixed  in  a  ma- 
chine, and  may  be  moulded  in.  blocks : 
but  in  recent  construction  is  employed 
in  mass,  reinforced  by  a  steel  frame, 
for  houses  and  office  buildings.  It 
has  supporting  force  of  twenty  tons 
per  square  foot,  has  an  agreeable  color 
and  lends  itself  to  graceful  architec- 
tural designs.  It  is  specially  useful 
under  water  and  for  foundations. 

Conoue'elon  (Latin,  shaking,  shock). 
A  violent  shock,  usually  understood  in 
relation  to  a  severe  blow  sustained  on 
the  head  or  spine.  The  immediate 
consequences  of  concussion  of  the 
brain  are  very  alarming:  but,  unless 
the  occasioning  injury  be  extensive, 
they  are  generaBy  or  transient  duration. 
There  is  collapse,  vomiting  and  loss 
of  muscular  control  and  power.  Cold 
applications  should  be  made  to  the 
head  and  face,  ammonia  held  to  the 
nostrils,  and  stimulants  administered. 
Meanwhile  medical  aid  should  have 
been  summoned. 

OoiHle'    (kon-day^).     The  name   of 
many  French  towns.     One  near  Valen- 
ciennes gave  its  name  to  the  Princes 
of  Gonde  of  whom  the  first  (Louis  de 
Bourbon),    (1530-69)    was   a   Hugue- 
not general,    friend    of   Coligny,    and 
leader  in  the  civil  wars.     The  second 
Prince,   to   bear   the   name    of   Louis 
(l6?4-i836)    was   called   the    "Great 
Cond^."    He  was  a  distin«ruished  mili- 
tary commander,  engaged   at   first  in 
the  war  of  the  Fronde  on  the  side  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
nod  opposed    to   her.      Subsequently 
n«  entered  the  service  of  Spain.     He 
5J8^victor   at   Rocroi,   Freiburg,   and 
JJordlingen  and  took  Mainz.     In   1650 
n«  made  his  peace  with  the  Court  of 
13 


France,  and  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Burgundy. 

Condllloo  (kon-de-yak').  Etlenne 
Bonnotde  (1715-80).  A  French  philos- 
opher. He  claimed  that  a  man  is  the 
sum  of  his  perceptions,  memories,  and 
habits  of  thought.  He  wrote.  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge " ;  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Sensa- 
tions ** ;  "  Mutual  Relations  of  Com- 
merce and  Government." 

Con'dor.  A  large  vulture  with  bril- 
liant black  plumage,  and  having  a  cir- 
clet of  while  feathers  round  its  neck. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  and  per- 
haps the  most  voracious  of  all  birds. 
It  is  the  largest  of  birds,  with  wings 
spread  12  ft.,  and  the  highest  flyer» 
rising  over  the  clouds.  It  has  extraor- 
dinary vision  and  scent,  and  nests  in 
the  Andes  at  heights  of  10,000  to  15,- 
000  ft.  It  cares  for  its  young  for  a 
year,  before  they  can  fly. 

Condorcet  (kon-dor-say'),  Marie 
Jean  Antolne  (1743-94).  A  French 
mathematician  and  statesman.  H& 
wrote,  "Elements  of  the  Calculatioa 
of  Probabilities,"  and  "Lives  of  Tur- 
got  and  Voltaire."  In  the  Revolution 
he  became  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  framed  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  was  a  leader  in  drawing  up 
the  Constitution.  He  refused  to  vote 
for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Jacobins 
outlawed  and  hunted  him  down.  He 
died  in  prison.  He  was  a  philosophical 
materialist. 

Conduc'tion.  See  Electricity,  Heat» 
Sound. 

Co'ney  leland.  A  pleasure  resort  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  within  the  limits  of 
Brooklyn,  connected  with  the  city  by 
trolley-cars  and  steamers.  It  is  five 
miles  long  and  one-half  mile  wide,  sep- 
arated from  the  shore  by  a  narrow, 
shallow  inlet.  It  has  sea-bathing,  ho- 
tels, music,  races,  theatres,  fireworks, 
and  every  variety  of  shows.  It  was 
swept  by  a  disastrous  fire  in  May,  1911, 
which  practically  destroyed  the  amuse- 
ment   section    known    as    Dreamland. 

Confectionery  (Latin,  composition, 
mixture).  Sweetmeats  and  candy, 
first  produced  in  tasteful  form  by  the 
Frencn  and  Germans.  In  consequence 
of  the  cheapness  of  glucose,  there  is 
little  adulteration,  but  the  preparation 
is  Inspected.  Steam  nans  cmd  ma- 
chinery were  introduced  in  1845.  The 
manufactories  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duce $81,000,000  worth,  employing 
33.888  persons. 

Confed'erate  States  of  America.  The 
name  given  to  the  thirteen  Gulf  and 
Southern  States  who  seceded  from  the 
Union  in  1861,  with  5,000,000  whites 
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and  3,000,000  slaves.  A  Constitution 
was  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States  and  to  secure  European  sup- 
port it  prohibited  a  protective  tariff. 
Jefferson  Davis  became  President,  but 
the  Congress  was  weakened  by  the 
employment  of  all  men  of  ability  in  the 
army.  Bonds  and  legal  tender  notes 
were  issued  by  the  Confederacy,  the 
States  and  the  cities.  In  1863  a  paper 
dollar  was  worth  six  cents.  The  rail- 
roads were  defective  and  few,  the 
forts  blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleet. 
The  spirit  of  the  people,  the  submis- 
siveness  of  the  slaves  and  the  supreme 
genius  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  asso- 
ciate generals  deferred  the  collapse 
of  the  Confederacy  for  four  years 
which  won  the  battles  of  Bull  Run. 
Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  turned 
the  engagements  of  Antietam  and  the 
Wilderness  and  many  small  engage- 
ments into  drawn  battles.  Its  great 
generals  were  R.  E.  Lee,  "  Stonewall " 
Jackson,  and  Albert  Sydney  Johnston. 

Confadera'tion  of  the  .Rhino.  A 
league  of  German  States  formed  against 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  1805  by  Na- 
poleon I.;  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  various  princi- 
palities Joined  it.  The  advantages  of 
union,  with  anti-feudal  legislation,  ra- 
tional administration,  common  cur- 
rency and  protection  brought  imme- 
diate relief  in  their  train  and  taught 
Germans  a  lesson  which  they  never 
forgot,  though  the  allied  powers  re- 
instated the  old  reactionary  govern- 
ment after  Napoleon  was  crushed  at 
Moscow  and  Leipsic. 

Conform'able.  When  igneous  or 
sedimentary  strata  rest  upon  each 
other  in  historical  order,  and,  if  raised 
or  tilted,  preserve  the  same  relative 
planes,  it  is  called  in  geology,  con- 
formity, and,  the  strata  are  conform- 
able. If  strata  have  been  worn  away 
by  erosion  and  replaced  after  geologi- 
cal periods  by  alien  strata  it  is  called 
false  conformity.  Malformation  or 
malconformation  is  abnormal  mon- 
strosity of  plants  or  animals. 

Confu'oluii  (Chinese  form  Kung-foo- 
tze) .  A  Chinese  philosopher  (B.  C.  550- 
478).  The  earlier  kingdom  of  China 
had  been  broken  up  by  revolutions, 
and  for  centuries  before  and  after  his 
period  it  was  a  mass  of  Jarring  feudal 
States,  resembling  medieval  Italy  in 
their  civilization,  government  and  mu- 
tual Jealousies.  His  father,  a  man 
of  royal  descent,  had  married  a  beau- 
tiful and  excellent  wife  when  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  left  her  in  poverty  with 
a  child  three  years  old.  Confucius 
afterwards  considered  his  hardships 
a  blessing.     He  married  at  nineteen, 


supported  mother  and  wife  by  minor 
official  positions  and  teaching,  and 
meditated  on  ancient  literature,  hu- 
man nature  and  the  politics  and  so- 
ciety of  his  day,  as  they  existed  in 
his  State  of  Lu,  a  part  of  Shang-tung. 
Disciples  gatheredf  around  him  and 
he  was  called  to  court,  but  was 
banished  with  his  prince  by  a  rev- 
olution, and  found  refuge  in  Tzi. 
where  ne  studied  the  government.  At 
the  age  of  fifty-two  he  was  chosen 
magistrate  of  Chungtu  in  Lu,  and  it 
received  new  life  by  his  wise  admin- 
istration: but  the  prince  became  cor- 
rupt, and  he  wandered  as  an  exile,  like 
Solon,  for  thirteen  years  more.  Re- 
called at  last,  he  declined  office,  and 
occupied  himself  in  compiling  the 
"Shu  King"  or  book  of  ancient  his- 
tories (B.  C.  2300-750).  the  "Shi 
King"  or  ancient  poems  (1800-585) 
and  the  ancient  rites.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  recent  times,  and  his  ovsm  phil- 
osophy was  compiled  after  his  death 
by  nis  disciples.  He  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  "Reciprocal  Hearts"  (the 
golden  rule)  of  righteousness  and 
mercy,  and  he  lived  what  he  taught. 
He  prayed,  but  felt  that  religion  was 
to  be  expressed  by  duty,  and  that  the 
unseen  world  was  unknown.  He  said, 
"  God  gives  us  conscience ;  if  we  obey 
it  we  learn  that  nature  is  right.** 
"  King  and  father  are  more  influential 
by  life  than  by  command."  "A  good 
man  finds  what  he  needs  in  himself: 
an  unwise  man  seeks  It  in  others.** 
"  Learning  without  thought  is  wasted; 
thought  without  learning  is  perilous.** 
"A  man  can  enlarge  nis  creed;  a 
creed  does  not  enlarge  the  man." 
"  Clearness  of  thought  is  eloquence.** 

Congeia'tlon.  Blocks  of  ice  against 
each  other  at  temperatures  below  the 
freezing  point  adhere  in  a  solid  mass, 
and  this  property  is  used  by  the  Es- 
kimo in  the  well-constructed  houses 
of  Ice  and  snow.     See  also  Ice. 

Congos'tlon.  A  deprivation  of  cir- 
culatory power,  or  an  accumulation  of 
blood  therefrom  resultant.  Any  col- 
lection of  fluid  matter  becoming  hard- 
ened is  also  in  a  congested  condition. 
Congestion  Is  synonymous  with  in- 
flammation; and  is  denoted  by  local 
swelling,  p^Lln,  and  heat  sensations. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  gen- 
erally needs  reduction  when  extensive 
congestion  is  present  anywhere,  with 
local  applications  of  a  counteracting 
character,  such  as  suitable  poultices 
or  fomentations,  blistering,  or,  even 
in  cases,  cold  treatment  to  the  point 
of  freezing. 

Con'go,  The  second  river  of  the 
world  in  volume,  ranking  between  thv? 
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Amaxon  and  the  Mississippi,  and  3,000 
miles  long.  It  flows  as  the  Luapula 
from  Lake  Bangweolo,  30*"  east,  12" 
south  in  a  generally  northwest  course, 
and  it  receives  the  water  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  through  the  Lukuga. 
Prom  Stanley  Falls  on  the  equator  it 
makes  a  great  northern  curve,  receives 
affluents  larger  than  the  Rhine,  and 
pours  southwest  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Banana.  At  Matadi  150  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  again  at  Stanley  Falls,  it 
is  broken  by  cataracts,  where  com- 
merce is  continued  by  railway.  Other- 
wise it  affords,  with  its  tributaries,  10,- 
000  miles  of  steamer  navigation.  There 
is  a  tropical  forest,  like  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon, between  it  and  the  Nile,  and  again 
along  it  and  the  northern  curve,  but 
a  great  part  of  the  region  consists 
of  savannas  with  scattered  woods.  It 
was  first  explored  in  1876  by  Sir  Henry 
M.  Stanley    (q.  v.). 

Congo  Froe  8Uto.  An  equatorial  re- 
gion of  900,000  sq.  m.  on  the  Congo 
and  its  confluents,  under  the  control  of 
Belgium.  It  is  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  Portuguese  An- 
gola. It  is  an  interior  plateau,  rising 
rapidly  from  the  sea  to  6,000  ft.,  has 
equatorial  climate,  rains,  fauna  and 
flora,  and  consists  of  immense  savan- 
nas and  tropical  forests.  The  popu- 
lation, about  19,000,000,  are  Bantu  in 
race  and  speech.  They  have  worked 
iron  from  time  immemorial,  have  do- 
mestic animals,  are  agriculturists,  and 
weave  well.  Polygamy  and  slavery 
prevail,  and  they  were  formerly  rav- 
aged by  Arab  slave-traders.  The  ex- 
ports are  $13,000,000,  90  per  cent,  in 
rubber,  with  ivory,  palm-oil  and  coffee. 
Imports  S5,000.000,  in  hardware, 
riothing  and  food.  The  Europeans  are 
2,400.  The  capital  is  Boma,  50  miles 
from  the  moutn  of  the  Congo.  When 
Stanley  explored  the  region  in  1876  the 
iDtemational  African  Association,  or- 
ganized by  the  King  of  Belgium,  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  it;  in  1885  it 
passed  into  his  hands  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  powers,  on  an  understand- 
ing that  it  should  be  administered  for 
the  native  benefit  on  free  trade  prin- 
ciples. In  1905  missionaries  made 
known  a  system  of  gross  oppression 
and  exploitation  of  the  natives. 
Through  the  pressure  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  extensive  re- 
lorms  have  been  effected. 

Oonorega'tionalltUt  or  Indopendonta. 
The  oldest  sect  of  Non-conformists, 
Holding  that  each  church  should  be 
independent  of  external  ecclesiastical 
anlhorlty.  They  sprung  from  the 
Bwwnists,  who  arose  in  'Elizabeth *s 
<«ys,  but  were  compelled  to  take  ref- 


uge in  Holland.  Under  Cromwell  they 
were  able  to  extend  their  ministra- 
tions and  became  a  powerful  body. 
Charles  II. *s  Act  of  Uniformity  drove 
them  forth  again,  but  they  ultimately 
regained  their  churches,  and  have  en- 
joyed full  liberty  of  worship  since  the 
reign  of  William  III.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  are  now  over  2,400  Con- 
gregationalists  ministers,  and  nearly 
half  a  million  communicants,  while 
the  number  of  communicants  through- 
out the  world  over  is  a  million  and  a 
quarter.  Driven  to  New  England  by 
persecution  under  Charles  I.,  the  Con- 
gregational Puritans  founded  and  built 
up  its  States,  were  first  in  urging  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  and  were 
chief  agents  in  the  spread  of  education 
and  civilization  through  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States. 

CongroM  (Latin,  assembly).  A 
name  applied  to  a  deliberative  gath- 
ering. In  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
reorganized  Europe  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  In  1857  the  Congress  of 
Paris  concluded  the  Crimean  War.  In 
1878  the  Congress  of  Berlin  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Balkan  States. 

CongroM.  Unltod  8Utoo.  The  upper 
house  or  Senate,  has  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  holding  for  six  years, 
a  third  of  the  number  being  changed 
every  two  years.  They  have  been 
elected  by  the  Legislatures,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  change  this  to  popular 
election.  The  Vice-President  presides. 
The  States  are  divided  into  Congres- 
sional Districts,  apportioned  by  vote  of 
the  lower  house  at  each  census,  and 
each  elects  a  congressman  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  lower  house. 
Elections  for  the  entire  body  are  held 
every  two  years.  They  choose  their 
own  speaker,  and  legislation  is  largely 
controlled  by  permanent  Committees, 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  paid 
$5,000  a  year. 

Conirom.  (Latin,  cone-bearers). 
Cone-bearing,  needle  -  leaved  ever- 
greens, including  firs,  pines,  cedars,, 
cypresses,  Junipers,  yews,  etc.,  and  are 
widely  distributed.  They  are  import- 
ant timber  trees,  and  many  of  them 
yield  resins  and  juices  of  considerable 
commercial  value.  The  Coniferae  pre- 
cede other  trees  in  the  course  of  evo- 
lution. They  formed  the  forests  of 
the  coal  period,  require  abundant  rain, 
but  are  content  with  the  sandiest  soiL 
prenarlng,  by  their  decay,  the  mold 
which  makes  hard- wood  trees.  They 
are  first  of  the  tree  armies,  except 
the  willow,  to  scale  mountains,  and 
live    farthest    in    the    arctic    regions. 

Co'nlno,  or  Oo'nlum.  The  alkaloid 
principle  of  the  European  poison-hem- 
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lock,  employed  by  the  ancient  Athen- 
ians to  execute  state  prisoners.  It 
paralyzes  and  asphyxiates.  The  hem- 
lock (oonium  maculatum)  grows  two 
to  seven  feet  high,  with  round,  hol- 
low bright  ffreen  stems,  spotted  with 
purple;  ana  large  tripinnate  leaves. 
The  root  is  like  a  parsnip.  It  bears 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  All  parts 
have  a  nauseous  smell. 

Conjugation  (Latin,  conjugatio.  a 
yoking  together;  con,  together;  jugum, 
a  yoke).  In  grammar,  the  inflection 
or  variation  in  the  ending  of  a  verb, 
indicating  Person,  Number.  Tense, 
Mood  and  Voice.  Person  shows  the 
distinction  between  the  speaker,  the 
spoken  to,  and  the  spoken  about; 
Number  shows  whether  one  or  more 
persons  are  referred  to  as  he  or  they; 
Tense  refers  to  time  as  write,  wrote, 
have  written,  will  write;  Mood  to 
manner,  as  when  simpiv  asserted  it  is 
the  Indicative  Mood;  when  a  supposi- 
tion or  condition  it  is  the  Conditional 
Mood;  when  it  expresses  the  power 
to  do  the  Potential  Mood;  when  it 
commands  Imperative  Mood;  when  it 
expresses  action  without  limitation 
the  Infinitive  Mood;  Voice  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive 
as  wrote  and  was  written. — In  Biol- 
ogy a  process  that  occurs  among  some 
or  the  lower  plants  and  animals  in 
which  the  substance  of  two  distinct 
individuals  comes  into  conjunction. 
It  occurs  generally  in  plants  and  occa- 
sionally in  animals,  being  one  of  the 
several  modes  by  which  certain  of 
these  forms  of  "  life  "  is  perpetuated — 
fertilization  being  the  most  commonly 
understood  process  of  reproduction  in 
the  higher  forms. 

Conk'llng,  Roaooe  (1829-88).  An 
American  politician.  Congressman  from 
Utica,  1855-67,  New  York  Senator. 
1867-1880.  A  showy  orator  and  able 
manager,  but  extreme  partisan  and 
spoilsman.  He  quarreled  with  Sher- 
man and  Blaine.  When  Garfield  ap- 
pohited  a  Collector  for  New  York, 
against  his  nomination,  he  resigned 
from  the  Senate  and  was  not  re- 
elected. 

ConnauohV.  A  province  of  West  Ire- 
land (6,863  sq.  m.,  p.  646.000).  em- 
bracing counties  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo, 
Lietrim,  and  Roscommon;  was  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom  till  reign  of  Henry  I. 
of  England. 

Connaught't  Duke  of.  The  third  son 
of  Queen  Victoria.  Field  Marshall  com- 
manding of  the  Mediterranean  Forces 
1907-09;  opened  the  Sojuth  African 
Parliament,  1910. 

Connecticut.  A  New  England  State, 
SO  miles  long  and  50  broad,  between 


Massachusetts  and  Long  Island  Sound. 
A  spur  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  2.300 
ft.  high,  enters  the  northwest  corner, 
otherwise  it  consists  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Housatonic.  Connecticut  and 
Thames,  running  from  north  to  south. 
It  was  settled  in  1638  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  always  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  the  colonies,  preserving  its 
charter  from  Andros.  in  1689,  hidden 
in  the  Charter  Oak.  It  sent  far  more 
than  its  proportion  of  troops  to  the 
Revolution,  swarming  across  with  Put- 
nam to  the  defense  of  West  Point 
when  the  British  threatened  to  sever 
the  colonies  on  the  Hudson.  Alone  in 
New  England  it  followed  Jackson  into 
Democracy,  forsaking  its  Federalism, 
but  was  staunchly  loyal  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing much  tobacco,  and  all  the  Stale 
send  milk  and  minor  products  to  its 
cities  and  to  New  YorK.  The  oyster 
and  lobster  fisheries  of  the  Sound  are 
important.  Copper  mines  at  Granby 
in  the  west  of  the  State  developed  a 
coinage  and  brass  manufacture  as  early 
at  1730,  and  encouraged  the  ingenuity 
of  its  people.  It  produces  56  per  cent, 
of  the  brass  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  63  per  cent,  of  the 
clocks,  76  per  cent,  of  the  plated  and 
Britannia  ware  and  47  per  cent,  of 
the  hardware.  The  water  power  is 
good  in  many  sections,  and  relieves  the 
expense  of  Pennsylvania  coal.  Bridge- 
port, on  the  sound,  with  water  trans- 
portation, has  grown  rapidly,  with 
102,054  population;  New  Haven  133,- 
605;  Hartford,  the  capital,  98.915.  The 
State  produces  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, bicycles,  automobiles  and  ma- 
chinery. The  Thames  Valley  is  a  cen- 
ter of  cotton  mills,  Manchester  of  silk 
manufacture;  Hartford  has  the  in- 
surance and  banking  interests.  Yale 
and  Wesleyan  Universities  and  Trin- 
ity College  represent  higher  education. 
Connecticut  began  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes  in  America.  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  Roger  Wolcott,  Israel  Put- 
nam, Oliver  Ellsworth,  Noah  Webster, 
and  Gideon  Welles,  were  prominent 
citizens.     P.  1,070,000. 

Connecticut  River.  This  rises  in  the 
New  Hampshire  mountains  and  flows 
375  miles  to  the  sound.  A  dam,  with 
system  of  power-canals,  creates  the 
manufacturing  city  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Con'nellsvltte.  A  town  57  miles 
southwest  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  center 
of  an  important  coke  region.  Machine 
shops,  tin-plate  and  automobile  works. 
P.  12,845. 

Consanguln'lty.  Blood  relationship. 
It  may  be  lineal,  as  between  father  and 
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SOD,  ancestor  and  descendant:  or  col- 
lateral, as  between  brothers  and  cous- 
ins. It  regulates  descent  of  prop- 
erty, which  passes  lineally  as  far  as 
possible  and  then  collaterally.  It  also 
decides  the  legality  of  marriage,  which 
is  legal  between  first  cousins  by  com- 
moo  law.  The  canon  law  was  much 
stricter  and  even  forbade  marriage 
with  a  god-parent  or  deceased  wife's 
sister. 

Con'tolenco  (Latin,  self-knowledge). 
The  intuitive  perception  of  the  moral- 
ity of  our  actions,  depending  on  our 
sense  of  the  rights  of  others.  It  seems 
to  begin  with  animals  and  the  lowest 
savages,  gaining  force  as  family  and 
civilization  develop  the  social  instinct. 

Oontoription.  A  system  of  compul- 
sory military  service  by  lot  of  enroll- 
ment. It  was  introduced  in  France  in 
1798.  but  is  now  generally  super- 
seded; France,  Germany,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia and  some  other  countries  having 
adopted  a  general  compulsory  service, 
rendering  all  able-bodied  males  liable 
to  a  term  of  service. 

Conterva'tlon  of  Human  or  Raolal 
RMouroea.  Various  movements  have 
been  developing  which  ma^  be  grouped 
together  under  this  designation.  The 
insurance  companies,  for  instance,  have 
practically  inaugrurated  conservation 
departments  whose  object  is  to  re- 
duce life  waste.  Assistance  is  offered 
to  public  authorities  in  the  betterment 
of  sanitary  conditions,  and  to  move- 
ments that  have  for  their  aim  the  im- 
provement of  the  mortality  of  the 
country.  Efforts  are  made  to  lessen 
the  animal  loss  of  life  from  prevent- 
able or  postponable  causes.  Other 
means  for  the  same  ends  are  referred 
to  when  dealing  with  human  welfare. 

Oonaarva'tlon  of  National  Reaourooa. 
A  movement  inaugurated  by  President 
Roosevelt  during  liis  second  adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  North 
American  continent,  including  Canada 
and  Mexico.  Delegates  met  at  his  in- 
vitation, and  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Commission  was  intrusted  vsrith 
the  responsibilities  of  guarding  the 
country's  resources  that  required  pro- 
tection as  well  as  aiding  in  their  de- 
velopment. 

Oon'tolo.  In  architecture  an  orna- 
mental projection,  usually  in  the  shape 
of  a  volute  or  letter  S,  as  the  bracket 
01  a  slab  or  cornice.  It  is  applied  to 
i  marble  slab  beneath  a  pier-glass. 

Oon'tola.  (Consolidated  Annuities), 
jhey  comprise  the  greater  portion  of 
'he  British  National  Debt.  They  were 
"n^ally  (1751)  made  to  bear  Inter- 
^t  at  three  per  cent,  but  the  rate  has 


been  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  since 
1903. 

Con'aUbla.  John,  R.  A.  (1776-1837). 
A  native  or  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk, 
who  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  En- 
glish landscape  painters.  He  had  long 
to  wait  for  recognition,  but  ultimately 
attained  high  honor,  and  exerted  a 
strong  influence  in  the  development  of 
landscape  art. 

Con'atanca.  An  Episcopal  and  free 
Imperial  city  on  the  Rhine  where  it 
leaves  the  Lake  of  Constance.  An 
Ecumenical  Council  was  held  here,  at 
which  John  Huss  was  condemned  and 
burned,  1415. 

Con'atanca.  Lake.  The  **  Lacus  Bri- 
gantinus  "  of  the  Romans  is  formed  by 
the  Rhine,  and  is  40  miles  long,  lying 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land. The  shores  are  romantically 
beautiful.  Depth  906  ft.  It  is  rarely 
frozen. 

Conatant  (eon-stang'),  Jean  Jo-> 
aeph  Benjamin  (1845-1902).  A 
French  oriental,  historical  and  portrait 
painter.  He  painted  portraits  of  Lea 
XIII.  and  Queen  Alexandra. 

Con'auntlne  1.,  The  Great  (270- 
337).  Roman  Emperor  306-337.  son 
of  a  tolerant  pagan  father,  Constantius 
Chlorus,  ruler  of  Britain,  and  a  Chris- 
tian mother,  St.  Helena.  He  over- 
came his  rival  Maxentius  in  309,  and 
entered  Rome,  seeing  in  the  sky  a  lu- 
minous cross,  with  the  inscription^ 
"Conquer  by  this."  In  323  he  de- 
feated Licinius,  an  Oriental  rival,  and 
transferred  the  capital  to  Byzantium^ 
which  was  named  Constantinople  in 
his  honor.  He  was  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  relieved  the  condition  of 
slaves,  opposed  the  Arians,  and  sum- 
moned the  Council  of  Nice. 

Conatantlno'pla.  The  capital  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  where  the  Bosporus 
enters  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  is  built 
on  a  triangular  projection  of  the  north 
shore,  rising  from  the  water,  with 
the  fortress,  gardens  and  palaces  of 
the  Seraglio  at  its  point.  It  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  inlet,  four  miles  long 
and  crossed  by  bridges,  from  the 
suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera.  This 
forms  an  admirable  harbor,  and  Is 
called  the  Golden  Horn.  Pera  has 
fine  Parisian  quarters,  residences  and 
drives.  Another  town,  Scutari,  is  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus.  The 
view  of  Constantinople  from  the  water 
is  magnificent,  towering  with  minarets 
and  mosques.  One  of  them,  the  his- 
torical Santa  Sophia  was  built  by  Jus- 
tinian and  made  a  mosque  when  the 
Mohammedans  conquered  the  city, 
(1453).  It  has  one  of  the  finest  of 
domes.    The  city  is  ill  built,  lU  Ughted» 
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111  policed,  unsanitary,  but  still  sup- 
plied witli  water  by  the  magnifloent  an- 
cient aqueducts.  All  the  commerce  of 
southern  Russian  and  the  Black  Sea 
sweeps  past  it,  and  it  has  been  con- 
nected with  Europe  by  railway  since 
1888.  The  bazaars  are  oriental  and 
picturesque;  the  manufactures  chiefly 
confined  to  traditional  handicraft, — 
exports  rugs,  wool,  attar  of  roses.  P. 
650,000. 

Conetel taction.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  traditional  names  of  the  constella- 
tions have  come  in  large  measure  from 
the  early  Babylonians,  carried  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  We  hear 
of  certain  famous  groups  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  several  are  given  by  Euotemon, 
in  B.  G.  420;  more  by  Eudoxus,  375, 
who  was  versified  a  century  later  by 
Aratus.  The  system  of  the  ancients  is 
summed  up  by  Ptolemv,  A.  D.  150,  and 
is  practically  identical  with  our  own. 
The  constellations  of  the  southern  pole, 
invisible  from  the  observatory  at  Alex- 
andria, were  named,  after  observa- 
tions of  early  Dutch  navigators,  by 
Johann  Bayer,  1603,  and  more  were 
added  by  Hallev  and  Hevelius.  Roger 
added  the  Southern  Cross,  i679. 

Constltu'tlon  (Latin,  establishment). 
The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is 
traditional.  It  includes  certain  great 
documents,  as  the  Magna  Gharta,  1215. 
Declaration  of  Rights,  1689,  Act  of 
Settlement,  1701,  and  the  Acts  of 
Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
There  are  Acts  of  Parliament,  Judicial 
decisions,  and  historical  facts,  like  the 
Union  with  Wales.  Finally  there  is  a 
great  body  of  unwritten  customs  and 
precedents  like  the  authority  of  Prime 
Minister  and  Cabinet,  and  the  non-em- 
ployment of  the  Crown*8  veto.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  written  docu- 
ment, whose  development  can  be  traced 
by  the  Federalist,  and  whose  authors 
we  know.  It  has  been  modified,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  rules,  by  important 
amendments,  but  also  by  unwritten 
usage  and  precedent,  as  in  the  in- 
variable party  action  of  Presidential 
Electors,  and  the  authority  of  Cabinet, 
and  Cabinet  OflQcers;  by  the  serious 
influence  of  Senatorial  courtesy.  Sen- 
atorial appointment,  influence  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  Congres- 
sional Committees;  finally  by  the  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  initiated  by  Marshall,  and  af- 
fecting so  seriously  the  modern  view 
of  corporations  and  their  regulation 
by  the  government. 

Consumption  (Phthisis).  A  disease 
of  great  frequency  and  severity,  caus- 
ing in  ordinary  times,  from  one-sixth 


to  one-tenth  of  the  total  mortality. 
Overcrowding  and  bad  ventilation  are 
among  the  most  usual  causes  of  con- 
sumption, though  a  pre-disposition 
thereto  ma^  be  inherited.  Much  has 
been  done  in  recent  years  to  prevent 
the  spread  and  to  effect  the  cure  of 
the  disease  by  segregating  its  victims 
and  keeping  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  open  air. 

Contagion.  Infection  by  *'  touch," 
as  the  term  literally  implies,  has  come 
to  mean  infectioh  by  immediate  trans- 
mission in  the  case  of  zymotic  dis- 
ease generally.  Thus,  though  there 
may  be  no  direct  contact  of  sufferer 
and  visitor,  the  infection  may  be  con- 
veyed through  the  wearing  of  clothes 
that  have  been  worn  previously  by 
one  smitten  with  a  disseminable  ail- 
ment, by  breathing  air  contaminated 
by  his  exhalations,  or  by  drinking  from 
vessels  or  handling  utensils  employed 
by  him.  **  Catching  "  complaints  in- 
clude small-pox,  scarlet-fever,  meas- 
les, mumps,  whooping  cough,  influenza, 
typhoid  lever,  typhus,  and  consump- 
tion. 

Con'tlnent  (Latin,  holding  together). 
A  terrestrial  mass  of  land,  greater 
than  an  island  or  peninsula.  Those 
generally  recognized  are  Europe  and 
Asia  (properly  a  single  mass,  Eurasia), 
Africa,  and  the  two  Americas.  To 
these  may  be  added  Australia,  too 
large  for  an  island,  and  the  Antarctic 
continent. 

Contlnan'tai  Congress.  A  Colonial 
Congress  of  the  Northern  States  and 
South  Carolina  met  at  New  York  in 
1765,  to  deliberate  on  the  Stamp  Act. 
'^'Tien  Virginia  heard  of  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  she  proposed  a  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
in  1774,  including  all  the  colonies  but 
Georgia.  It  issued  addresses  to  the 
King,  the  Parliament,  Canada,  and  all 
the  Colonies,  recommending  a  new 
Congress,  which  met  in  1775,  pro- 
claimed war  against  Great  Britain,  and 
assumed  full  powers  of  sovereignty. 
The  Continental  Congress  assembled 
again  in  1776,  and  continued  its  ses- 
sion until  the  end  of  the  war,  though 
driven  by  the  British  to  Baltimore, 
Lancaster  and  York.  There  was  no  con- 
stitution. Each  State  (no  longer  col- 
ony) sent  such  representatives  as  it 
chose,  and  each  claimed  one  vote,  of 
the  13,  without  regard  to  Its  impor- 
tance or  population.  The  system  led 
to  many  dangerous  errors  and  Jeal- 
ousies, which  were  overcome  by  the 
genera]  interest  and  general  danger. 
They  organized  a  Continental  army  and 
navy,  and  issued  a  Continental  cur- 
rency. 
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Oon'trabtnd  Obods  (against  ban  or 
proclamation) .  Such  goods  as  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  or  exported,  es- 
peelally  such  as  are  not  allowed  to  be 
sold  to  belligerents  in  time  of  war. 
Munitions  of  war  are  absolutely  con- 
traband; food,  coal,  etc.,  are  occasion- 
ally contraband,  when  essential  to  an 
eoemy*8  success.  This  was  established 
ID  the  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War.  Subjects  of  neutrals 
may  trade,  and  their  government  is 
Dot  bound  to  stop  them,  but  it  cannot 
complain,  if  the  goods  are  seized  by 
a  belligerent.  The  taken  ship  is 
brought  before  a  prize  court;  and,  if 
the  owner  of  the  goods  is  part  owner 
of  the  ship,  the  ship  also  is  forfeit. 

Convala'rtau  The  lily  of  the  valley. 

Oon'vetit.    See  Monastery. 

Oon'volvulA'oMB  ( Twiners ) .  The 
morning  glory  family,  generally  con- 
sisting of  twining  plants,  annual  or  pe- 
rennial. Some  contain  milky  Juice  in 
the  stem.  The  sweet  potato  has  an 
edible  tuber.  The  tubers  of  the  Julep 
and  scammony  are  purgative. 

Oook.  Capt.  Jamas.  The  son  of  a 
poor  laborer,  he  rose  by  his  talents, 
became  known  for  his  charts,  and  was 
sent  by  the  Royal  Society  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  (1769)  which  he 
successfully  accomplished  at  Tahiti, 
circumnavigating  the  globe.  In  other 
voyages  he  approached  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions,  and  received  a  medal 
for  his  hygenic  care  Of  his  crews.  He 
was  killed  at  Hawaii,  1779,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  a  stolen  boat  from 
the  natives. 

.  Oooka,  Jay  (1821-1905).  An  Amer- 
ican financier.  He  was  the  principal, 
tod  Rreatly  eminent  agent  of  the 
United  States  In  the  issue  of  the  bonds 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  advocated 
the  National  Banking  System. 
,,.Ooona0  (Hindu,  kuli,  laborer). 
Hindu  and  Chinese  laborers,  exported 
by  contract  to  tropical  lands,  especially 
the  West  Indies  and  South  Africa,  for 
vjiprk  in  the  mines  and  on  plantations. 
The  circumstances  producea  a  practical 
slavery,  which  has  been  relieved  by 
Rritish  and  Colonial  statutes  since 
jj37.  There  were  625,000  abroad  in 
mO,  chiefly  in  Mauritius  and  Guiana, 
rne  Uganda  railway  was  largely  built 
by  them.  There  were  also  645,000 
iQ  Assam  and  many  in  Burma  and 
Ceylon. 

.^^'•r,  Jamaa  Panlmora  (1789- 
'<^5l).  An  American  novelist  brought 
Jp  on  the  frontier,  near  Otsego ;  and 
iST  ^^V  accidence  abroad,  he  became 
JJJ  •uthor  of  a  series  of  backwoods, 
.moian  and  sailor  romances,  preserv- 


ing faithful  records  of  an  age  and  a 
sauing  marine  which  have  passed 
away.  He  was  an  American  Walter 
Scott,  giving  us  wholesome,  out-of- 
doors,  original  works,  including  "  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "  Pathfinder,'* 
**  Deerslayer,"  "  The  Pilot,"  "  Wing 
and  Wing,"  "History  of  the  United 
States  Navy,"  and  "  The  Spy." 

Ooopar,  Petar  (1791-1883).  One 
who  rose  from  labor  to  wealth  by 
ability  and  integrity  in  New  York  City. 
Glue-maker  and  iron  master.  He  made 
the  first  American  locomotive,  1830^ 
and  rolled  the  first  structural  building- 
iron  in  1845.  He  was  a  promoter  of 
the  Atlantic  Gable,  and  of  New  York. 
City  common  schools.  He  devised  and 
founded  the  Cooper  Union  for  lectures- 
and  industrial  and  artistic  education. 

Oo-opar'atlon.  As  the  term  is  gen- 
erally employed,  it  signifies  the  union  of 
persons  of  small  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buyinflT  necessaries  and  other 
things  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  shar- 
ing any  profits  that  may  arise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  or  labor  invested. 
The  first  co-operative  store  in  England 
was  started  at  Rochdale  in  1844.  The 
movement  was  eagerly  taken  up  ia 
the  great  manufacturing  districts,  and 
to-day  it  embraces  a  vast  organiza- 
tion. There  are  now  some  1,600  co- 
operative societies  comprising  consid- 
erably over  2,000.000  members.  The 
two  wholesale  co-operative  socle tieg 
effect  sales  to  the  amount  of  about 
£30,000,000  per  annum.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  200  co-operative 
stores,  with  assets  of  $7,000,000. 
Efforts  to  establish  co-operative  man- 
ufactories have  rarely  been  successful. 
People's  co-operative  stores,  clubs,  in- 
stitutes and  palaces  have  succeeded 
remarkably  in  France.  England,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium.  The  English  stores 
resemble  American  department  stores, 
maintain  great  bakeries,  and  build  and 
rent  houses. 

Co'panhagan.  The  capital  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  island  of  Zealand,  com- 
manding the  commerce  of  the  Baltic. 
Famous  for  its  university,  magnificent 
library,  vast  collection  or  northern  an- 
tiquities, and  art  galleries;  for  great 
churches,  in  quaint  northern  or  class- 
ical style,  including  the  cathedral  with 
Thorwalasen*s  statues  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles'  also  historical  palaces,  the 
Tnorwaldsen  Museum;  memories  and 
mementos  of  Hans  Andersen.  Manu- 
factures steel,  machinery,  shlos,  sugar, 
porcelain.    P.  426.540. 

OopaKnIcus,  .Nioolaa  (1473-1543). 
The  famous  astronomer  who  pro- 
pounded the  astronomical  system 
which   bears   his    name.      He   was   a 
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Prussian  doctor  and  canon  of  the  chap- 
ter of  Frauenburg.  He  studied  and 
thought  for  many  years  before  pub- 
lishing, and  was  conscious  of  the 
startling  nature  of  his  system,  but  was 
encouraged  by  his  friends  and  by  Pope 
Clement  VII.  The  first  copy  of  his 
work  "  On  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Heavenly  Orbs,"  was  brought  to  him 
on  his  deathbed.  He  proved  that  the 
sun,  and  not  the  earth,  is  the  center  of 
the  planetary  system;  that  the  earth  is 
spherical  and  revolving;  that  the  fixed 
stars  are  at  a  distance  practically  in- 
finite, as  no  parallax  could  be  de- 
tected by  his  instruments. 

Cop'ley,  John  Singleton  (1737- 
1815.)  The  first  of  great  American 
portrait  painters,  famous  for  effect, 
character  and  fine  color.  He  lived 
In  London  after  1775,  and  painted 
the  children  of  George  III.  His  son,  of 
the  same  name,  was  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
a  conservative  Lord  Chancellor  and 
jrpoaf  orator 

Copp^e,  Francis  (1842-1908).  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  modern  French 
writers,  who  has  won  fame  and  suc- 
•cess  as  poet,  novelist  and  dramatist. 

Cop'per.  A  red  metal,  atomic  weight 
^3,60,  specific  gravity  8.36,  specific 
gravity  of  hammered  copper  8.95.  It 
melts  at  1100  "*  C,  and,  being  more 
easily  reduced,  was  employed  before 
iron  in  the  Bronze  Age  (see  Bronze). 
It  was  the  only  metal  but  gold  known 
to  American  Indians  and  Mexicans. 
Russian  malachite  and  azurite  are  car- 
bonates of  copper.  It  is  exceedingly 
malleable  and  ductile  and  is  greatly 
used  for  electric  wires,  batteries,  tu- 
bular plumbing  and  roofing.  Produc- 
tion and  consumption  hjas  trebled  of 
late  years,  though  enameled  ware  has 
replaced  copper  cooking  utensils  and 
steel  ships  copper  plated  wood.  It 
oxydizes  readily  in  green,  poisonous 
^  verdigris,  and  must  be  employed  with 
caution.  Cuprous  oxide  is  red,  and  used 
for  ruby  glass.  Cupric  oxide,  or  tenorite 
is  used  for  green  and  blue  glass,  and  as 
a  paint.  Cupric  sulphate,  or  blue  vit- 
riol, in  beautiful  crystals,  is  largely 
used  for  calico  printing,  dyeing,  paint- 
ing, preserving  wood.  Copper  arsenite 
l8  the  dye  and  insecticide  Paris  Green. 
The  copper  alloys,  bronze,  brass,  Ger- 
man silver,  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  United  States  produces  57  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  supply;  Mexico 
follows  with  12  per  cent.,  and  then 
Spain,  from  historic  veins  near  Seville, 
10  per  cent.;  Japan  also  10  per  cent.; 
the  rest  is  widely  distributed.  In  the 
United  States,  the  supply  comes  largely 
from  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mines  in 
the    northern    peninsula    of   Michigan 


and  Lake  Superior,  where  a  depth  of 
4,000  ft.  has  been  reached,  and  a  mass 
of  400  tons  of  pure  copper  was  found; 
the  Anaconda  at  Butte,  Montana,  rivals 
it,  and  Arizona's  production  is  now 
greatest  of  ail,  Montana  having  fallen 
from  340  to  255  million  pounds  a  year. 
The  United  States  uses  720  millions 

§ounds  annually.  The  ores  are  reduced 
y  roasting  and  smelting  in  blast  or 
reverberatory  quartz-lined  furnaces ; 
by  the  Bessemer  process ;  by  electroly- 
sis; or  by  the  wet  method  with  dis- 
solving acids. 

Cop'perae  (Fr.,  couperose,  rose  of 
copper) .  Green  vitriol  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  formerly  confounded  with  blue 
virtriol  or  cupric  sulphate.  It  is  used 
in  dyeingj  tanning,  making  black  ink, 
and  chemical  processes.    A  pound  in  a 

gallon  of  water  is  a  good  disinfectant, 
me  part  in  a  million  destroys  the  ty- 
phoid germ  in  water. 

Cop'berhead.  A  venomous  snake  of 
the  United  States,  called  in  the  South 
coppermouth  and  moccasin.  It  re- 
sembles the  rattlesnake,  but  has  no 
rattles.  The  lack  of  warning  makes 
it  particularly  dangerous  and  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  that  it  lay  in  wait  and  at- 
tacked from  behind.  Hence  the  name 
was  given  during  the  war  to  Confed- 
erate sympathizers  in  the  North.  It 
has  a  fiat  copper-colored  head,  and 
is  four  feet  long. 

Cop'per  Pyrl'tee  (pi'ritz)  or  Chal- 
copy  rite.  A  sulphide  of  copper,  and 
may  contain  5  to  36  per  cent,  copper. 
In  the  Cornish  mines  the  bornite  or 
horse-flesh  ore  has  57  per  cent.  The 
Spanish  ores  are  also  pyrites,  but  are 
inferior. 

Copta.  The  Christian  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  are 
Monophysites  in  belief  (i.  e.,  believing 
that  there  is  only  one  nature  of  all  in 
Christ),  some  regarding  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  and  some  the  Pope  as 
their  head.  They  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient ritual,  are  prelatic,  sacramenta- 
rian,  and  exclusive.  They  speak  Ara- 
bic; their  original  Coptic  being  prac- 
tically obsolete,  though  the  grammar 
is  taught  in  the  schools.  They  do  not 
marry  out  of  their  own  race. 

Copyright.  The  exclusive  right 
granted  an  author  of  reproducing  his 
work,  corresponding  to  the  patent  of 
an  invention.  It  covers  writings, 
translations,  compilations,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  speeches,  music,  engrav- 
mgs,  chromes,  photographs,  statues 
and  casts,  artistic  patterns,  etc.  Ap- 
plication must  be  filed  with  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  with  payment  of  one 
dollar,  and  two  copies  of  the  complete 
work       The   registrar  may   refuse    to. 
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grant  a  copyright  for  want  of  origi- 
nality. There  are  90.000  applications 
a  year.  Agreement  between  nations 
permits  an  author  to  secure  Internat- 
ional Copyright,  protecting  himself 
from  piracy  abroad.  Publishers  of 
the  United  States  formerly  availed 
themselves  freely  of  the  liberty  of  re- 
production of  English  works,  but  with 
advance  in  American  literature  both 
sides  are  now  glad  of  the  arrangement, 
and  the  English  consider  America,  with 
its  great  population  and  reading  public, 
a  most  important  market.  American 
copyrights  protect  for  28  years,  with 
a  renewal  of  14,  granted  also  to  heirs. 
In  Europe  the  period  is  always  for  life 
extending  in  some  countries  50  to  80 
years  beyond. 

Coquelln  (kok-lang'),  Banolt  C. 
(1841-1909).  An  eminent  French  ac- 
tor (**  coquelin  aln^  "),  and  Coquelin, 
Ernest  (*^ Coquelin  cadet"),  his  still 
more  famous  younger  brother  (1848- 
1909),  leading  artists  of  the  Th^&tre 
Franoais. 

Cor'at.  Calcareous  or  horny  deposits 
of  many  kinds  of  polyps,  which  form 
them,  as  a  snail  does  its  shell,  by  se- 
cretions of  the  body  for  shelter  or  res- 
idence; but  the  polyps  form  deep  cells, 
live  in  colonies,  and  produce  long,  por- 
ous, sponge-llKe  masses,  one  venera- 
tion building  on  the  houses  of  the  last, 
until  great  depths  are  filled.  There 
is  an  immense  variety  of  polyps,  pro- 
ducing grouped  tubes,  as  in  the  mad- 
repore, or  the  varieties  of  branch,  fan, 
or  brain  coral,  or  a  mass  of  apparent 
flowers  and  moss.  If  observed  with 
the  living  creatures  in  residence,  they 
project  flke  the  buds  of  a  tree,  with 
colored  gelatinous  substance.  The 
organ-pipe  coral  is  purple,  with  green 
or  violet  polyps.  They  can  be  observed 
by  means  of  a  divine  bell.  The  pre- 
cious red  corals  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  are  shrubby 
and  ooinparatively  small.  They  are 
broken  off  by  dragging  weighted  beams 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  then  tangled 
in  masses  of  hemp  and  dravm  to  the 
surface.  The  material  is  hard,  solid, 
rose  red  or  pink  colored  and  suscepti- 
ble of  high  polish.  There  is  a  valua- 
ble black  species.  The  Anthozoa  Polyps 
in  the  seas  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silur- 
ian periods  produced  fossil  coral  of 
several  varieties,  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors. In  the  upper  Silurian  they 
are  the  most  important  form  of  life 
and  continue  into  the  Jurassic. 

Coral  Island.  The  coral  polyps  in 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Ocean  have  built  circular  reefs 
or  islands,  called  atolls,  and  also  bar- 
riers near  shores.  The  Barrier  Reef, 


from  30  miles  northeast  Australia, 
extends  1,300  miles  along  the 
coast,  descending  perpendicularly  out- 
side to  1,700  ft.  The  atolls,  alsp, 
are  perpendicular  outside  and  resemble 
a  comparatively  shallow  basin  within. 
If  there  is  a  breach  in  the  reef  a  good 
harbor  is  provided.  The  polyps  cannot 
live  above  low  tide.  The  upper  tiers, 
broken  by  surf,  form  sandy  beaches, 
and  cocoanuts,  borne  by  currents, 
fringe  them  with  verdure.  The  polyp 
requires  clean  salt  water,  and  cannot 
exist  in  a  brackish  river  mouth,  nor 
at  a  greater  depth  than  120  ft.  In 
most  cases  the  atoll  must  be  sup- 
posed to  crown  a  submerged  ridge  or 
peak.  To  account  for  greater  depths, 
Darwin  assumed  a  very  gradual  geo- 
logical subsidence  of  the  peak,  but  it  is 
found  that  in  some  cases  there  has 
been  elevation,  and  as  the  outer  wall 
is  precipitous,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  they  were  formed  by  the  gradual 
washing  down  of  the  summit.  The 
polyp  needs  a  medium  temperature  of 
68  degrees,  and  this  is  why  they  do 
not  exist  farther  down.  There  are  va- 
rieties found  near  Florida,  and  the 
Bahama  Islands,  in  the  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

Cor^chorua  (Greek,  bitter).  A  genus 
of  the  Tiliceas,  among  the  tropical  her- 
baceous species  are  the  Jute  (Gor- 
chorus  capsularis)  and  the  edible  Cor- 
chorus  olitorius. 

CoKooran.  William  Wllaon  (1798- 
1888 ) .  A  financier  and  philanthropist  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  joined  in  found- 
ing the  Riggs  Bank,  and  managed  the 
Government  loans  of  the  Mexican  War. 
He  gave  the  city  the  magnificent  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery,  with  other  valuable 
gifts. 

Cord'aga  (Greek,  chorde,  lute- 
string) .  The  rigging  of  a  ship,  and  the 
rope  employed. 

Cofday  D'Armont  (korday'  dar- 
manh'),  Maria  Anna  Charlotta.  Known 
as  Charlotte  Corday  (1768-1793).  A 
member  of  a  noble  Norman  family, 
who,  conceiving  a  bitter  hatred  against 
Marat,  whom  she  regarded  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  terrors  or  the  French  Rev- 
olution, assassinated  him,  and  was 
afterwards  guillotined. 

Cor<nriera.  A  Spanish  name  for  a 
chain  of  mountains,  especially  applied 
to  the  range  of  the  Andes,  and  to  those 
of  Mexico,  and  North  America,  where 
they  include  the  Rockies,  Sierras,  and 
Coast  Range. 

Cor'dova.  A  Spanish  city  on  the 
Guadalquiver,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Cordova.  Magnificent  cathedral,  for- 
merly   Moorish    mosque,    with    court, 
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maze  of  Jasper  pillars,  and  tower  of 
300  ft.  Manufactures  leather,  felt, 
paper.  P.  under  the  Moors,  1,000,000; 
now   58.275. 

Cor'dovA.  A  city  of  Argentina  on 
the  pampas,  a  center  of  irrigation.  Ex- 
ports live-stock,  hides  and  wool;  trades 
in  building  materials. .  The  university 
was  founded  in  1613.     P.  50,000. 

Core*.     See  Korea. 

Coroni,  Marie  (1864—).  An  En- 
glish novelist,  born  In  Italy  and  be- 
came adopted  daughter  of  Charles 
Mackay.  She  wrote  **  The  Sorrows 
of  Satan."  "  The  Mighty  Atom,"  '*  Tem- 
poral Power,"  •*  God^s  Good  Man," 
**  The  Treasure  of  Heaven,"  etc.  She 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
preservation  of  Shakespearean  me- 
morials at  Stratford  on  Avon,  where 
she  resides. 

Coreop'sle  (called  also  Galliopis). 
A  family  of  gay  and  useful  border  an- 
nuals reaching  a  foot  or  more  high, 
bearing  prolific  blossom  and  chiefly 
a  shade  of  yellow,  or  yellow  with  red 
center.  From  them  is  extracted  a  fav- 
orite perfume. 

Corian'der  (Greek,  smelling  like  a 
bed  bug).  A  Mediterranean  plant,  re- 
sembling parsley.  Its  seeds,  like  oar- 
away  seeds,  are  used  to  flavor  soups, 
bread,  liquors  and  confectionery.  Tne 
plant  when  fresh  has  a  disagreeable 
odor. 

Corln'na.  A  Boeotian  poetess,  500 
B.  G.,  famous  for  beauty  and  ffenius. 
She  won  Ave  victories  over  Pindar. 

Cor'inth.  A  city  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  commanding  both  the  Gulf  of 
iEgina  and  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  cita- 
del on  a  peak  1,886  ft.  high,  enjoying 
a  view  of  the  most  beautiful  region  ^in 
Greece.  It  was  a  ffreat  metropolis 
under  the  Romans,  famed  for  com- 
merce and  luxury.  The  modern  town, 
three  and  one  half  miles  north  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  on  the  ship  canal,  has 
a  trade  in  oil  and  honey.    P.  12.567. 

Cor'ium.    See  Skin. 

Cork.  An  Irish  port  on  the  estuary 
of  the  River  Lee,  above  Queenstovra. 
There  is  a  Royal  University,  the  tower 
of  St.  Anne  Shandon,  a  repairing  dock, 
and  barracks.  Manufactures  leather, 
metal  textiles.    P.  75.978. 

Cork.  The  bark  of  the  cork  oak, 
found  chiefly  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Al- 
geria. The  tree  has  oval  leaves,  is 
low,  spreading,  with  large  trunks,  and 
acorns  that  taste  like  chestnuts.  It 
lives  to  400  years.  The  flrst  peeling 
from  the  young  tree  is  good  for  floats 
only.  It  improves  with  the  age  of  the 
tree,  being  stripped  once  in  12  years, 
in   carefully   cut   cylinders,   pried   off 


with  the  knife  handle,  not  to  injure  the 
inner  bark.  It  is  steamed  and  toasted. 
It  is  one-fourth  the  weiffht  of  water* 
water-proof,  and  exceedingly  tough, 
and  is  used  for  floats,  stoppers,  cork- 
legs,  etc.  The  United  States  imports 
$9,000,000  annually  from  Spain  alone, 
which  is  largely  manufactured  here  by 
machine. 

Cor'morant.  A  marine  flshing-bird, 
33  inches  long,  nesting  on  rocks  or  is- 
lands with  sea  weed  nest.  They  are 
voracious,  dive  far  after  flsh.  and  have 
been  caught  in  crab-pots  120  ft.  be- 
low the  surface.  In  China,  fisherman 
train  them  to  work  like  falcons,  bring- 
ing their  flsh  to  the  boat. 

Corn.  Food  grain.  A  name  applied 
to  grain  in  general  in  England,  to  oats 
in  Scotland,  and  to  Indian  corn  in  the 
United  States.  Indian  corn  or  maize  is 
an  American  species  of  grass,  3-14  ft. 
high,  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  Austro-Hungarv,  and  South 
America,  but  four-flfths  of  the 
world's  supply  comes  from  the  United 
States  between  Ohio  and  Kansas,  Can- 
ada being  too  cold.  In  1909  the  Amer- 
ican production  was  2,772,376.000 
bushels,  the  greatest  of  the  national 
crops,  Illinois  leading  the  States.  It 
is  used  for  meal,  cereals,  starch  and 
distilleries,  but  is  chiefly  employed  as 
feed,  10  lbs.  producing  1  lb.  beef,  5 
lbs.  mutton,  4.5  lbs.  of  pork:  The 
stalk,  green  or  dry,  is  excellent  fodder, 
and  is  chopped  with  the  ears  of  grain 
for  silos.    See  Ensilage. 

Cor'nea.     See  Eye. 

Cornellle  (kor-na').  Pierre  (1606- 
84 ) .  A  French  dramatist,  son  of  a  law- 
yer at  Rouen,  and  well  educated.  He 
went  to  Paris,  like  all  Frenchmen,  and 
at  flrst  produced  skillful  comedies, 
remarkable  for  repartee.  In  1636  his 
tragic  "  Cid,"  with  its  conflict  between 
love  and  honor,  took  the  city  by  storm, 
and  he  was  recognized  as  the  head 
of  the  French  theater.  He  had  of- 
fended Richelieu,  but  even  his  disfavor 
was  unavailing.  Corneille*s  **  Horace," 
(1640)  pits  love  against  patriotism; 
**  Polyeucte,"  (1642)  love  against 
duty;  •' Cinna,"  the  enthusiastic  re- 
publican against  the  wiser  emperor. 
His  later  works  grew  stilted.  He 
weighted  himself  with  the  classical 
unities  of  an  action  occurring  contin- 
uously on  one  spot  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  was  rhetorical  rather 
than  creative,  followed  Senecflt,  not 
Sophocles,  did  not  produce  living 
character,  but  developed  a  single  he- 
roic characteristic  tried  by  one  master 
passion  and  temptation.  His  men  do 
not  breathe  and  Ifve  like  Shakespeare's, 
and  he  is  burdened,  for  foreign  ears. 
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by  rhymed  Alexandrian  verses;  but  he 
is  eloquent,  pithy,  proverbial,  keen, 
passionate,  and  eminently  quotable. 
He  was  a  stern  rugged  character,  un- 
popular at  Court,  Boileau,  who  was  the 
greatest  French  critic  of  his  time, 
warmly  praised  him,  and  so  did  Moli^re, 
the  first  among  all  writers  of  French 
comedy. 

Cornellp  Ezra  (1807-74).  The  first 
to  think  of  stringing  telegraph  wires 
on  poles  instead  of  burying  them.  He 
helped  ormnize  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  used  his  wealth  and 
tnAuence  at  Albany  to  establish  Cornell 
University  at  Ithaca.  1868.  It  has 
a  graduate  department  for  specialists. 
and  departments  of  arts  and  sciences, 
law,  medicine,  agriculture,  veterinary 
surgery,  architecture,  civil  and  me- 
ehanioal  engineering  and  forestry. 
There  are  3,318  students,  348  of  whom 
are  women. 

OoKnIng.  A  city  on  the  New  York 
Central  Road  in  western  New  York. 
Manufactures  glass,  pneumatic  drills, 
etc.     P.  13,730. 

Corn'iah  Language.  A  Celtic  dialect. 
Intermediate  between  Welsh  and  Bre- 
ton. It  became  extinct  150  years  ago, 
and  the  only  remains  are  some  of  the 
medieval  Passion  and  Mystery  plays 
of  an  intensely  religious  people  resem- 
bling the   Bretons. 

Com  Marigold.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

Oornwani^  Lord  Charlea  (1738- 
1805).  An  cnglish  officer  and  states- 
man. Personafly  opposed  to  the  war 
with  the  American  colonies,  he  was 
its  best  British  general,  winning  the 
battles  of  Long  Island,  Brandywine  and 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  though  hand- 
icapped by  the  incompetence  of  Howe. 
He  was  forced  to  surrender  his  army 
to  Washington  and  Lafayette  at  York- 
town  in  1781.  In  1786  he  went  to 
India  as  Governor  General,  defeating 
Tippu  Sahib,  and  ruling  well.  In  1798, 
as  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  repressed  the 
Irish  rebellion,  but  acted  with  discre- 
tion and  a  desire  for  justice.  In  1801 
he  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and 
died  in  India  as  Governor  General. 

Coro'na.  The  faint,  outer  light  of 
the  sun's  photosphere,  only  seen  dur- 
ing an  eclipse.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  iridescent  halo  which  surrounds 
the  moon  when  it  shines  through  thin 
clouds. 

OoKonop.  An  ofiloer  whose  duty  it 
is  to  hold  inquests  on  the  bodies  of 
people  who  are  suspected  of  having 
died  from  other  than  natural  causes.  He 
is  usually  either  a  lawyer  or  a  doc- 
tor: an  inquest  takes  the  form  of  a 
leva]  inquiry.  The  office  is  becoming 
obsolete. 


Corot  (ko-ro'), JaanBaptlata  (1796- 
1875).  A  French  landscape  painter, 
whose  works  are  considered  as  rank- 
ing with  those  of  Claude  and  Turner. 

Cor'pulencoy  or  Obea'lty.  A  condi- 
tion to  be  guarded  against  by  exercise 
and  careful  dietary,  especially  when 
middle  age  is  approaching.  Then  it  is 
that  the  tendency  to  put  on  too  much 
flesh  gives  trouble  to  many,  coinci- 
dently  with  an  inclination  towards  in- 
dolence. 

Corrogglo  (kor-rej-jo),  Antonio 
AllMrlda  (1493-1534).  An  Italian 
painter  of  Correggio,  near  Modena, 
where  he  receivea  education  and  rec- 
ognition. He  seems  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  work  of  Mantegna,  da 
Vinci  and  Raphael.  From  1518  to  1530 
he  was  employed  at  Modena  upon  the 
frescoes  of  the  Church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni and  the  cathedral,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  home.  He  was  happily 
married.  The  light,  glory,  color,  grace, 
rapture  and  delicacy  of  his  work  is 
unapproachable,  and,  like  Raphael,  he 
accomplished  much  in  a  short  life. 

Cor>lgan.lNlchaol  Augustine  (1839- 
1902).  A  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
of  New  York,  succeeding  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  1885.  He  was  reserved, 
dignifled,  judicious,  and  a  recognized 
scholar. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  Bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  a  very  powerful  antiseptic, 
administered  in  medicated  form  inter- 
nally in  certain  diseases,  but  always  re- 
quiring to  be  given  with  great  caution 
and  under  medical  oversight. 

Cor'eet  (French,  little  body).  An 
article  of  dress  introduced  at  Paris 
during  the  Revolution,  in  consequence 
of  the  fashion  for  antique  dress.  They 
had  been  Invented  in  Germany. 

Cor'aloa.  Fourth  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands  in  size,  due  south  of 
Genoa,  and  separated  from  Sardinia  by 
the  narrow  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  It  is 
largely  occupied  by  granite  mountains 
with  peaks  of  7,000  to  8,890  ft.,  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  forests.  The  plains 
are  sometimes  malarial.  It  produces 
olives,  fruit,  wine,  grain,  and  maize. 
Chestnuts  are  largely  used  for  food,  be- 
ing mixed  with  meal  for  bread.  The 
people,  of  Iberian  stock,  are  proud,  re- 
served, revengeful,  reactionary,  and 
indolent.  The  farms  are  largely  culti- 
vated by  Italians,  and  the  old  familien. 
like  the  Napoleons,  are  descended 
from  the  Genoese,  who  held  the  Island 
after  1300,  ceding  it  in  1768  to  France. 
P.  295.589. 

Cortes  (kor'tes).  The  legislatures 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  which  antici- 
pated all  Europe  in  parliamentary  de- 
velopment until   the  revenues  of  the 
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American  possessions  made  the  kings 
independent  of  popular  opinion. 

Cortos  (kor-tas'),  Hernando  (1485- 
1547).  The  Spanish  conqueror  of 
Mexico.  He  went  to  Haiti  as  a  boy  of 
nineteen,  won  promotion,  and  persuaded 
the  Governor  of  Cuba  to  let  him  head  an 
expedition  against  Mexico.  Finding  that 
the  Governor's  jealousy  was  roused,  he 
slipped  off  without  his  knowledge*,  and 
after  that  had  to  flght  his  superior  with 
one  hand,  the  Indians  with  the  other. 
He  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  1519,  and, 
counselled  by  his  Indian  love,  Mariana, 
persuaded  the  coast  tribes  to  join  him 
against  Montezuma,  the  Aztec  King 
of  Mexico.  Montezuma  unwisely 
trusted  him,  and  admitted  him  to  his 
island  city,  was  captured  and  made 
hostage,  while  endless  gold  fell  to 
Cortes.  Recalled  to  Vera  Cruz  by  a 
hostile  oflQcer  of  Cuba,  he  rapidly  fell 
upon  him,  and  won  the  troops  to  his 
own  banner.  Driven  out  of  Mexico 
by  a  native  rebellion,  he  fought  his  way 
desperately  back  with  native  allies, 
and  established  the  capital  of  the  New 
World.  Colonists  arrived  from  Spain. 
Cortes  established  his  empire  over  the 
whole  region  and  built  a  fleet  on  the 
Pacific.  He  was  recalled  to  Spain  and 
sent  back  to  Mexico,  with  wealth  and 
dignity,  but  the  jealous  policy  of  the 
Court  refused  him  practical  power. 
Returning  to  Spain,  and  defeated  in  an 
Algerian  Expedition,  he  ended  his  last 
days  sadly. 

Cor'tox.  The  middle  layer  of  bark, 
between  the  interior  fibrous  bast,  and 
the  rough  exterior  epidermis. 

Cort'land.  A  city  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Lehigh  Roads,  36  miles 
south  of  Syracuse,  New  York.  Manu- 
factures wire,  wire  gauze,  etc.  P. 
11,504. 

Coruffa  (ko-roo'nya),  or  Oorunna. 
A  fortified  seaport  of  northwestern 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Finis- 
terre.  It  has  a  good  trade,  fisheries, 
manufactures  of  ship  supplies,  and  is 
famous  for  the  grave  of  Sir  John 
Moore.     P.  43,791. 

Corun^dum,  or  Adamantine  Spar 
(Sanskrit,  karuvinda,  ruby).  An  alum- 
inum peroxide,  crystallizing  hexagon- 
ally.  It  is  extremely  hard,  specific 
gravity  4  to  4.10.  Its  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow  and  purple  varieties  are  the 
ruby,  sapphire  emerald,  topaz,  which 
are  found  in  Burma,  China,  and  Ceylon ; 
a  few  gems  have  been  found  in  Georgia, 
North  Carolina  and  Montana.  Dark, 
coarse  varieties  are  called  corundum 
and  use'i  for  watch  jewels  and  bear- 
ings.   A  pulverized  kind  is  emery. 

CorvoVto   (kor'-vef).     A  ship  with 


three  square-rigged  masts  and  the 
guns  on  one  covered  deck.  (Obsolete.) 

Cor'vldflB.  A  group  of  passerine 
birds,  including  the  raven,  crow,  rock, 
jackdaw,  magpie  and  jay  (qq.  v.). 

Coryla'coflB.  A  genus  of  the  order 
Cupulifers,  including  the  hazel-nut  or 
filbert. 

Coa'oacica  (Turkish,  kazak,  robber, 
light  horseman).  A  mixed  race  num- 
bering 1,750,000,  including  Russian, 
Polish  and  Tartar  elements,  out  chiefly 
Russians,  who  have  for  ages  lived  a 
half  roving  life  with  horses,  herds  and 
tents  on  the  plains  of  South  Russia, 
between  Poland  and  the  Urals.  They 
governed  themselves  for  a  long  time, 
democratically,  and  served  whom  they 
would,  but  supported  the  Russians 
against  the  Tartars,  though  differing 
utterly  from  the  stolid  Russian  of  for- 
est and  farm,  with  his  axe  and  com- 
munal land.  The  Poles  organized  them 
as  a  defence  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  they  turned  to  the  Russians, 
and  won  Siberia  by  their  restless  war- 
fare. The  Russians  punished  them 
for  siding  with  Charles  XII.  against 
Peter  the  Great,  and  for  an  insur- 
rection against  Catherine  II.  Their 
services  against  Napoleon  were  inval- 
uable. They  now  have  lands  of  their 
own,  but  serve  by  military  tenure  in 
eleven  voiskos  or  corps,  the  nominal 
Hetman  or  chief  being  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  family. 

Costa  Rloa  (kos-ta-re^a).  The  most 
southern  of  the  Central  America 
States,  south  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and 
northwest  of  Panama.  The  interior 
is  occupied  by  the  Talamanca  range, 
rising  to  12,700  ft.,  and  with  active 
volcanoes,  covered  with  luxuriant  for- 
ests. The  mountains  sometimes  ex- 
perience frosts,  and  there  is  a  fine 
temperate  zone  at  3,000  to  5,000  ft., 
while  the  coasts  are  hot  and  unhealthy. 
The  people  are  descendants  of  Span- 
ish colonists  from  Galicia,  with  little 
Indian  admixture,  and  are  superior  to 
the  other  Central  Americans.  Revolu- 
tions are  rare;  they  are  industrious, 
exporting  coffee  and  bananas,  and  im- 
porting mainly  from  the  United  States. 
The  government  favors  sub-division  of 
land  and  education.  The  towns.  Port 
Limon  and  Cartago,  much  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  have  about  4.500  each, 
San  jos^,  the  capital,  26,415.  They 
produce  rubber,  hides,  gold  and  cocoa. 
P.  334,297. 

Cotopax'l  (ooto^ah'he).  A  mountain 
in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  near  Quito; 
the  loftiest  active  volcano  in  the  world. 
Us  altitude  is  19,643  feet. 

Oot'ton.     The   most   widely   manu- 
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factured  of  all  fibres,  and  the  plan  I 
has  been  oullivated  for  countless  ages. 
The  vegetable  fiber,  known  to  com- 
merce as  cotton,  is  the  fruit  of  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Malvaceae 
to  which  belong  the  mallow,  the  holly- 
hock and  the  okra.  The  cotton  plant 
belongs  to  the  genus  of  Gossypium,  and 
the  number  of  species  from  a  botan- 
ical point  of  view  is  variously  stated 
as  from  four  to  eighty-eight.  Owing 
to  the  long  seasons  of  considerable 
heat  required  in  order  to  bring  cot- 
Ion  to  maturity,  this  fiber  can  only  be 
Erofitably  cultivated  in  certain  regions 
ordering  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  equator.  Thus  an  isotherm  must 
be  followed  along  the  lines  of  equal 
temperature  in  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. This  practically  includes,  on 
the  American  continent,  all  the  south- 
em  Stales  of  the  Union,  Mexico  and 
Central  America  republics;  also,  in 
South  America,  Peru.  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Venezuela  and  Guiana.  In  Europe  the 
islands  of  Malta,  Sicily,  and  southern 
portion  of  Spain,  Italy,  parts  of  Greece 
and  Turkey:  in  Asia,  It  includes  Arabia, 
iPersia,  Turkestan.  India,  China,  Japan 
and  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  In  Africa  a  very  large 
region  is  suitable  to  the  raising  of  cot- 
ton, but  at  present  it  is  cultivated  only 
in  Egypt,  in  some  of  the  countries  on 
the  western  coast  and  a  little  in  South 
Africa.  In  Australia,  Queensland  is 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
as  also  the  Fiji  islands.  The  cotton 
described  commercially  as  American  is 
suited  for  medium  numbers  of  yarn,  is 
usually  clean,  fairly  regular  in  length 
of  staple,  satisfactorily  graded,  and 
consequently  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  useful  cottons  for  the  manufac- 
turer's use.  The  quantity  is  greater 
than  that  produced  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  together,  and  conse- 
quently the  price  of  the  American  cot- 
ton in  Liverpool,  which  is  the  greatest 
market  for  it.  regulates  the  price  of 
cotton  throughout  the  world.  China 
produces  one  of  the  largest  crops  of 
cotton,  after  America,  which  is  almost 
all  consumed  in  that  country.  It  is  a 
beautiful  white  cotton,  somewhat 
harsh  to  the  touch,  but  unfortunately 
for  its  eommercial  importance  is  com- 
parativelj  short  staple,  being  about  the 
length  of  the  shortest  of  the  American 
Tpland  cotton. — The  lint  for  spinning 
purposes  is  by  no  means  the  only  prod- 
ct  of  the  cotton  plant.  Many  large 
ndustrial  firms  are  employed  in  the 
business  of  working  up  the  cotton  seed 
in  different  ways,  and  among  their  prod- 
ucts are:  Linters,  the  name  given  to 
the  short  fibres  that  cling  to  the  seed 


after  the  long  fibers  have  been  re- 
moved in  ginning.  This  short  fiber  is 
removed  by  special  gins  and  either 
sold  as  linters  for  spinning  purposes 
or  made  into  wadding.  Hulls,  are  the 
outer  casings  of  the  seed  split  ofT  pre- 

{>aratory  to  expressing  the  oil,  and 
argely  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Cotton 
Seed  Oil  is  the  most  valuable  by-prod- 
uct, expressed  from  the  substances 
which  form  the  center  of  the  seeds. 
Oil  Cake,  used  as  a  cattle-feed  after 
the  oil  has  been  expressed,  the  meats 
of  the  seed  being  left  in  the  form  of 
d  cake,  which,  broken  into  small  pieces 
and  ground  into  meal,  is  used  as  a 
fattening   feed   for  cattle. 

Cotton  Qraso.  A  genus  of  the  Gy- 
peracea;,  found  in  American  swamps, 
with  down  used  for  stuffing.  A  Himal- 
ayan species  is  used  for  ropes. 

Cotton-Wool.  Cotton  fiber  cleansed, 
carded  and  drawn  out  in  sheets.  It  is 
used  for  quilting  and  padding.  Is  im- 
pervious to  dust  and  germs,  and  makes 
the  best  sanitary  dressing  for  wounds 
and  burns,  being  especially  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

Cotton  Worm.  Resembles  a  meas- 
uring worm;  is  heavy,  green,  an  inch 
long  and  may  produce  seven  genera- 
tions in  a  season.  It  attacks  the  young 
plant  when  an  inch  high.  The  boll- 
worm  attacks  the  flower  and  boll.  They 
do  $60,000,000  damage  a  year.  Poisons 
are  used  against  them,  hens  and  birds 
are  useful.  It  is  well  to  plow  the  field 
in  the  autumn. 

Cotyle'dons  (Greek,  kotyle,  a  cup). 
The  first  leaves  or  lobes  of  an  embryo 
plant  folded  within  the  seed;  when  it 
germinates  they  generally  rise  and  de- 
velop as  the  first  leaves  until  the  plant 
has  produced  natural  leaves  to  live  on 
when  they  fall  away.  This  may  be 
watched  in  a  bean.  Other  cotyledons 
remain  under  ground  as  fleshy  lobes 
supplying  food  until  roots  are  devel- 
oped. The  phanerogamic  flowering,  or 
higher  class  of  plants  are  called  di- 
cotyledons or  monocotyledons,  for  hav- 
ing two  cotyledons  or  one.  The  lower 
class  of  plants,  propagating  by  spores 
or  cells  are  called  acotyledonous. 

Couch'ant  (French,  lying  down). 
Used  in  heraldry,  of  a  couching  lion 
or  leopard  in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  one  that  is  Dormant, 
i.  e.,  sleeping  with  head  down:  or 
Rampant,  i.  e.,  standing  on  his  hind 
legs. 

Couoh-orass  (Quio  or  quick  grass; 
undying,  hard  to  exterminate).  It  is 
an  annoying  weed  in  the  Eastern 
states,  but  on  the  western  ranges, 
other  species  furnish  good  grazing 
grasses,    resisting   the    rainless    sum- 
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mers.  Others  again  aie  useful  to  sod 
and  bind  railway  embankments. 

Cou'gar  (South  American  name). 
The  American  leopard  or  puma.  The 
backwoodsmen  called  the.n  panthers 
or  *•  painters."  It  is  forty  inches  long, 
a  powerful,  dangerous  beast,  now  ex- 
tinct in  the  East,  but  dreaded  on  west- 
ern ranges,  where  one  has  been  known 
to  kill  forty  sheep  in  a  night.  They 
are  silent  when  hunting  or  attacked, 
but  utter  fearful  screams  during  win- 
ter nights. 

Council'  BlufTs.  A  railroad,  grain 
and  farm  machinery  center  of  western 
Iowa  with  bridges  over  the  Missouri 
River;  live  miles  east  of  Omaha,  Neb- 
raska.    P.  29,292. 

Counterfeiting.  Fraudulently  mak- 
ing one  object  like  others.  Used  of 
coin,  paper  currency,  securities,  trade- 
marks and  dies. 

Counter-Irritation.  In  medicine  the 
application  superficially  of  some  ir- 
ritant with  the  object  of  relieving  a 
deep-seated  inflammatory  condition. 
The  means  are  mustard,  turpentine, 
iodine,  capsicum,  cantharides,  am- 
monia, lunar  caustic,  or  coutery. 

Counterpoint.  The  setting  of  a  har- 
mony of  one  or  more  parts  to  a  melody. 
In  early  music  the  notes  were  rep- 
resented by  points  on  the  lines.  The 
setting  of  parts  to  a  melody  already 
represented  by  a  row  of  dots  or  points 
was  therefore  called  punctum  contra- 

Sunctum.  Counterpoint  is  simple  or 
ouble. 

Coup  d'Etat  (koo-da-tSl).  A  sud- 
den act  of  State  of  a  revolutionary 
character,  and  carried  out  by  force. 
The  best  known  example  in  modern 
times  was  the  overturning  of  the 
French  National  Assembly  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1852,  whereby  he  became 
Emperor. 

Coupon  (koo'-pon),  (French,  clip- 
ping) .  A  detachable  portion  of  a  ticket 
or  document;  in  banking  and  business, 
a  warrant  or  certificate  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  or  dividends;  in  trav- 
elling, one  of  a  series  of  tickets  issued 
to  cover  separate  portions  of  a  journey; 
and  as  used  in  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, a  form  entitling  the  possessor 
who  fills  it  up  to  engage  in  some  com- 
petition. 

Cour'land.  A  Baltic  province  of  Rus- 
sia. It  was  formerly  a  German  prov- 
ince and  Is  Protestant.  The  people 
are  Letts.    P.  674,034. 

Courtesy  Titles.  (1)  Conferred  by 
the  sovereign  or  other  competent  au- 
thority. (2)  Assumed  by  or  given  to 
an  Individual,  and  which  have  no  va- 
lidity in  Uw,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  is  styled  Lord  Brook 


and  the  younger  sons.  Honorable. 
Courtesy  titles  do  not  raise  their 
bearers  above  the  rank  of  commoners; 
they  are  therefore  eligible  for  election 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Wives  of 
baronets  and  knights  receive  the  cour- 
tesy Utle  of  "  lady." 

Court  Fools.  Employed  by  the  Sans- 
krit and  Persian  Kings.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  Attila,  Haroun  ai  Raschid,  Peter 
the  Great,  Montezuma,  the  kings  of 
EIngland,  France  and  Prussia  and,  in 
fact,  by  most  kings  until  after  the 
sixteenth  '  century.  An  excellent  pic- 
ture of  a  talk  between  two  of  the 
jesters  is  given  by  Scott  in  Scott's  ro- 
mance **  The  Talisman"   (ch.  xi). 

Court  Martial.  A  military  court  that 
may  be  called  in  the  United  States  by 
the  President,  a  general  officer  or  a 
colonel;  and  consists  of  five  to  thir- 
teen officers, — thirteen  if  practicable. 
The  caller  of  the  court  also  appoints 
time  and  place,  summons  witnesses, 
and  administers  oaths.  Each  member 
of  the  court  swears  to  impartiality  and 
secrecy. 

Cousin,  Victor  (1792-1867).  The 
founder  of  systematic  electicism  in 
modern  philosophy.  At  first  an  ad- 
herent or  the  Scotch  school  he  later 
became  deeply  imbued  with  German 
philosophy  especially  that  of  Schelling. 
He  published  a  translation  of  Plato  in 
thirteen  volumes,  whom  he  almost 
equalled  in  lucidity  of  expression  and 
exquisite  beauty  of  style.  (Paris,  1840.) 

Cov'enant  (agreement).  In  law  a 
contract  by  deed,  being  legal,  not  on 
account  of  the  consideration,  as  in  a 
contract,  but  upon  the  execution,  seal- 
ing and  delivering  of  a  deed,  and  ap- 
plies especially  to  a  covenant  of  war- 
ranty inserted  in  a  deed. 

Cov'enanters.  A  body  of  Scottish 
Presbyterians  who  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  in  1638,  and  again  in 
1643,  pledged  themselves  to  uphold 
the  Presbyterian  faith,  as  against  both 
prelacy  and  popery. 

Cov'ent  Garden.  In  London.  Now  a 
great  flower  and  fruit  market,  but  once 
a  convent  garden  owned  by  the  Abbot 
and  monks  of  Westminster. 

Coir'entry.  A  manufacturing  town 
of  Englcma.  Formerly  famous  for  its 
ribbon  manufacture,  now  chief  center 
of  cycle  trade  in  England.  The  town 
is  famous  for  its  old  legend  which  tells 
how  the  Lord  of  Coventry  ordered  his 
wife.  Lady  Coventry,  to  ride  naked 
through  the  town.  She  did  so  being 
veiled  by  her  long,  thick  hair.  All  the 
inhabitants  remained  indoors  except 
one  **  Peeping  Tom  "  who  longed  to  spy 
on  the  lady's  charms;  but  he  was  at 
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ODoe  struok  with  blindness.  The  most 
noted  M)em  on  the  legend  is  by  Tenny- 
son,    p.  70,000. 

Oort6ml%.  MUM  (1488-1568).  One 
of  the  early  English  Reformers.  He  was 
born  in  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  monk  of  Norwich  and  later 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  He  collaborated 
\vitli  Tyndale  in  the  work  of  translat- 
ing tljp  Hible;  the  Psalms  still  used  in 
the  Prayer  Book  are  taken  from  their 
translation  in  1535. 

Oov'lnoton.  A  city  of  Kentucky,  op- 
posite Cincinnati,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  suspension  bridge.  It 
has  fine  residences,  a  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, parks  and  drives.  Manufactures 
glass,  steel,  flour  and  tile.    P.  53,270. 

Oow  Bird.  A  small  American  black- 
bird. It  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  grass 
and  weeds  and  keeos  close  to  the  neols 
of  cows  to  catch  the  insects  they  dis- 
turb. Like  the  cuckoo,  it  lays  its  egg 
in  the  nest  of  another  bird. 

Oowboys.  (1) — ^A  namQ  given 
daring  tne  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
Tory  marauders,  who  infested  West- 
obester  County,  New  York,  driving  off 
the  cattle  for  the  BriUsh.  (2)— The 
mounted  herdsmen  of  western  cattle 
ranges.  They  herd  by  day.  patrol  at 
night,  keep  off  wild  animals,  and  are 
on  the  watch  for  water  and  good  pas- 
ture. 

Oow'p«r,  William  (1731-1800).  An 
BngUsh  poet,  the  most  thoughtful  and 
tender  of  his  period,  an  inimitable  de- 
scriber  of  nature,  and  a  charming  letter 
writer,  though  he.  had  not  the  lyric 
genius  of  Gray  or  the  world-soul  of 
Wordsworth.  Circumstances  occas- 
ioned in  him  a  sensitive  shyness  and 
melancholy,  with  attacks  of  insanity, 
that  were  relieved  by  the  devotion  or 
his  life-long  friend,  Mrs.  Unwin. 

Oowpox.  A  disease  with  which  hu- 
man beings  are  inoculated  under  the 
vaccination  system,  to  render  the  indi- 
vidual immune  to  any  after-attack  of 
the  more  virulent  and  loathsome  human 
malady,  small- pox. 

Cow'ry  (Hindu,  kauri,  shell).  A 
small  mollusk  (Cyprae)  whose  glossy 
shells  are  used  for  currency  in  India 
and  Africa.  They  are  half  an  inch  long 
and  ten  are  worth  a  cent. 

Oow^ailp  (cow*s  lip,  i.e.,  dainty; 
cf.  Italian,  cow's  butter,  clover).  A 
beautiful  yellow  English  wild  flower, 
rising  on  short  stems,  from  a  rosette 
of  leaves.  It  is  soporiflo  and  used,  fer- 
mented with  sugar  in  cowslip-wine. 
There  are  many  cultivated  varieties 

Oov'ato  (ki-one;  Mexican).  The 
prairie  wolf;  the  size  of  a  setter  dog, 
haunting  the   plains   from  Mexico  to 


Dakota;  a  pest  to  ranchmen.  They 
hunt  in  tracks,  run  down  deer  and 
are  very  cunning. 

Coy'pu  (koi'poo).  A  water  mammal 
of  Chile  and  Argentina,  between  otter 
and  beaver,  with  brown  fur  and  red 
teeth.  They  are  rodents,  live  in  bur- 
rows on  the  banks  of  ponds.  The 
mother  swims  with  her  brood  on  her 
back. 

Crab.  A  crustacean,  carrying  a 
shell;  breathing  through  gills,  and  be- 
ing provided  with  ten  external  limbs 
or  claws,  the  side  and  smaller  limbs 
being  used  for  walking,  and  the  two 
front  claws  serving,  as  fingers  for 
grasping  purposes.  There  are  many 
varieties,  including  land  crabs,  spider 
crabs,  red  crabs,  etc.  Soft  shell  crabs 
are  the  ordinary  edible  crabs  at  the 
moulting  period. 

Crabbe,  Qeorne  (1754-1832).  A 
poet  of  rural  life  and  scenes,  noted  for 
his  faithful  pictures  and  characteriza- 
tion no  less  than  for  the  soundness  of 
his  sentiments.  After  enduring  many 
struggles  and  privations  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  Burke  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  curacy  at  Aldeburgh,  and 
continued  to  write  his  poems  in  com- 
parative comfort.  "  The  Village  "  and 
*•  The  Borough  "  are  his  chief  works. 

Crack'er  (1)  A  name  originally  ap- 
plied to  ship-bread.  Machinery  with 
an  oven  like  a  Ferris  wheel,  developed 
Ihe  industry  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
National  Biscuit  Co.,  with  a  capital 
of  $55,000,000,  uses  2,000.000  barrels 
of  flour  a  year  in  their  production. 
(2) — Pire-crackers,  are  largely  im- 
imported  from  China  but  are  falling 
into  disuse.  (3) — A  name  given  to 
certain  half-civilized  natives  of  the 
South. 

Cracow  (krancou).  An  ancient  forti- 
fied capital  of  the  Polish  kings,  on  the 
Vistula,  in  Austrian  Galicia,  with  the 
university  (of  Copernicus)  and  a 
cathedral  containing  the  tombs  of  So- 
bieski,  Poniatowski  and  Kosciusko. 
It  has  a  library  of  300,000  volumes, 
noble  architecture  and  art  museums. 
P.  91.310. 

Cramba.     See  Cabbage. 

Cramp.  A  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  generally  attended  with 
much  pain.  If  arises  frequently  from 
prolonged  or  undue  exposure  to  cold 
on  land  or  in  water,  or  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  temporary  exhaustion  of 
physical  power.  When  cramp  in  the 
bowels  happens,  it  Is  usually  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  indigestible 
food.  It  occurs  in  the  limbs  in  cholera 
as  the  result  of  reflex  irritation  con- 
veyed from  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
Over-lengthy  immersion  is  a  frequent 
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cause  of  dangerous  cramp,  often  fatal 
to  swimmers  when  assistance  is  not 
at  hand.  Friction  is  the  best  remedy 
for  cramp,  the  brisk  rubbing  of  the 
affected  part. 

Cran'berry  (crane-berry).  A  scarlet 
berry,  growing  on  a  creeping  vine  in 
swamps  from  North  Carolina  to  Min- 
nesota. They  are  used  in  cooking, 
and  grow  on  bogs  covered  with  a  layer 
of  applied  sand,  in  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin.  The  crop  is 
1,000,000  bushels  worth  a  dollar  a 
bushel. 

Crane.  The  family  of  Gruidae,  large- 
est  of  wading  l:rirds,  standing  about 
four  feet  hiffh,  with  long  legs  and 
beak.  They  naunt  swamps,  living  on 
fish  and  frogs,  and  migrate  in  flocks 
to  the  far  north  to  breed,  with  legs 
stretched  out  behind.  The  windpipe 
is  elongated  in  curves  like  a  trumpet, 
and  emits  a  strange  cry.  The  sandhill 
crane  has  a  singular  way  of  dancing 
at  breeding  time. 

Crane'blll.    See  Geraniacese. 

Crank  (crippled,  crooked).  A  de- 
vice to  change  direct  movement  to  and 
fro  Into  rotary  motion.  The  crank 
may  be  a  curve  In  the  axle  of  a  wheel, 
or  a  square  deflection,  or  a  single 
arm  at  the  end  of  an  axle  like  the 
handle  of  a  grindstone.  The  last  is  a 
single  crank,  Jthe  square  deflection  a 
double  one.  A  steady  single  crank 
action  Is  made  by  a  disk  at  the  end 
of  the  axle,  with  the  motion  shank 
pinned  near  the  circumference.  A 
piston  is  Joined  to  the  crank  by  a  con- 
necting rod,  hinged  at  both  ends  to 
allow  play.  The  power  is  greatest 
when  the  rod  works  the  crank  at  right 
angles  to  the  axle  and  there  are  two 
dead  points  where  rod  and  crank  are 
parallel.  A  fly-wheel  Is  used  to  carry 
the  force  over  these  points. 

Cran'mer, Thomae  (1489-1556).  An 
English  church  reformer,  member  of 
an  old  family,  celebrated  at  Oxford  for 
his  learning,  and  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence  with  speech  and  pen.  He 
won  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII.  by  pro- 
posing that  his  desired  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon  should  be  referred 
to  the  universities  instead  of  to  the 
Pope.  He  was  sent  as  commissioner 
to  pope  and  emperor.  This  falling,  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

B renounced  the  divorce,  and  married 
[enry  to  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  sin- 
cere in  his  Protestant  views,  carried 
out  the  Reformation  with  Judgment 
and  ability.  He  advanced  it  farther 
as  a  ffuardian  of  Edward  VI.,  in  his 
minority.  On  the  accession  of  Mary, 
he  was  degraded  and  condemned,  vsnrit- 
Ing  a  recantation.    Afterwards  he  was 


burned  at  the  stake,  letting  his  right 
hand  burn  first,  to  recant  his  recanta- 
tion. 

Crans'ton.  A  residence  town  and 
suburb  south  of  Providence,  R.  1. 
It  manufactures  cotton,  paints,  elec- 
trical machinery.     P.  21,107. 

Craps.  A  game  played  by  any  num- 
ber of  players  with  two  dice.  The 
first  "shoots";  if  he  makes  2  or  12 
he  loses;  if  7  or  11  he  wins;  if  any 
other  number  he  shoots  again  until 
he  repeats  his  first  number  and  wins, 
or  makes  seven  and  loses. 

Cra'ahaw,  Richard  (1612-1649).  An 
English  poet  whose  works  indicate 
much  eloquence  of  diction  and  purity 
of  thought.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  line  describing  the  miracle  at 
Cana  in  Galilee  "  The  conscious  water 
saw  her  God  and  blushed." 

Craa'tut,  Marcus  Lloinlus  ( — ^B.  G. 
52 ) .  A  Roman  patrician  who  gained  im- 
mense wealth  from  confiscation,  as  a 
friend  of  Sulla*8,  and  was  consul  with 
Pompey.  Pompey  and  G«sar  made 
him  third  member  of  the  Triumvirate 
60  A.  D.,  to  use  his  riches.  He  was 
worth  $8,000,000  (equivalent  to  $40,- 
000,000  to-day).  Seeking  more,  he 
undertook  a  Syrian  campaign.  His  le- 
gions were  caught  by  the  Parthian 
horsemen  in  the  desert.  He  was  lured 
into  conference  and  killed,  and  the 
legions  destroyed. 

Craue'gus  (Greek,  thorn).  A  genus 
of  plants  akin  to  medlars  and  pears, 
the  best  known  being  the  European 
hawthorn,  and  the  American  scarlet 
thorn,  and  cockspur  thorn. 

Craw'flsh  (French,  ^crevlsse,  from 
German  krebs ) .  A  fresh  water  lobster, 
the  size  of  a  crab,  found  in  ponds  and 
rivers,  where  they  burrow  in  the 
banks,   often  doing  damage. 

Craw'fordy  Francis  Marlon  (1854- 
1909).  An  American  novelist  who 
obtained  much  popularity  by  his  novel 
"  Mr.  Isaacs,"  his  stories  of  Italian 
life.  Including  **  A  Roman  Singer,'* 
"  Saracinesca,"  **  A  Cigarette  Maker's 
Romance,"  and  **  Sant  Hora."  He  also 
wrote  the  play  "  Prancesca  da  Rimini,'* 
produced  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Paris 
in  1902.  Ho  resided  in  Italy,  where 
he  was  born. 

Cream.  The  yellow  fatty  part  of 
milk,  which  rises  to  the  surface  when 
it  stands,  or  may  be  drawn  off  by  a 
separator.  It  contains  from  18  to  35 
or  even  45  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  the 
amount  can  be  regulated  by  a  sepa- 
rator.   See  Butter. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  A  potassium  bi- 
tartrate,  derived  from  argol,  a  gray  or 
red  semi-crystalline  substance,  which 
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forms  on  vats  of  fermenting  wine. 
It  is  the  source  of  tartaric  acids,  and 
the  basis  of  baking  oowders :  it  is  use- 
ful as  a  laxative  ana  diuretic. 

CreMy.  Sir  Edward  Shepard  (1812- 
1878).  The  author  of  "The  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  'World,"  and 
other  historical  works.  He  was  a  bar- 
rister and  Professor  oX  History  at 
London  University.  From  1860  to 
1873  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon, 
bein^  knighted  on  his  return  to  En- 
gland. 

Cre'cy  (kra'se).  A  town  of  north- 
em  Prance,  near  Abb^yville.  Here 
Edward  III.  with  30,000  men,  defeated 
the  French,  with  75.000  in  1346.  He 
waited  their  attack,  used  his  superior 
English  archers,  and  destroyed  the 
heavily  armored  cavalry  of  the  French 
nobility.  The  Prince  of  Wales  distin- 
guished himself,  and  took  the  motto 
'*Ich  Dien  "  (I  serve),  from  the  crest 
of  the  slain  Ring  of  Bohemia. 

Creed.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the 
articles  of  belief  or  religion.  The 
Apostle*s  Creed  is  adapted  from  I. 
Corinthians,  zv.,  3-8.  The  Nicene 
Creed,  which  proclaims  the  Godhead 
of  Christ,  was  promulgated  at  Niciea 
in  325.  The  Atnanasian  Creed,  which 
expounds  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
dates  from  the  fifth  century. 

Creeks  or  Mueoof  eee.  An  Indian  tribe 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  crushed  by 
Gen.  Jackson,  1813.  There  are  10,000 
of  them  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Creepier.  A  bh*d,  one  of  the  Cer- 
thid«,  which  lives  like  a  woodpecker 
in  the  United  States,  exploring  the 
trunks  of  trees  for  insects,  and  shel- 
tering itself  in  crevices  of  hollow  trees. 

Crema'tlon.  The  ancient  custom,  to 
some  extent  revived  in  modem  times, 
of  burning  the  dead.  Many  scientific 
men  commend  the  practice  on  hygienic 
grounds,  and  numerous  eminent  people 
have  in  recent  years  been  cremated  in 
accordance  with  instructions  given  by 
will.  The  United  States  and  Italy  now 
exceed  other  nations  in  the  frequency 
of  cremations. 

Cre'ole.  A  West  Indian  and  Spanish 
American  term  applied  to  a  person 
bom  in  the  country  but  of  a  foreign 
race.  It  Is  also  loosely  used  to  indi- 
cate a  negro  bom  in  the  country,  not 
brought  from  Africa. 

Ore'oecrte  (flesh  preserver).  A  sub- 
stance obtained  from  wood,  tar,  and 
from  crude  pyroligneous  acid.  It  is  a 
valuable  antiseptic,  prevents  decay  in 
wood,  and  is  used  to  give  a  peaty 
flavor  to  whiskey.  It  is  the  creosote 
to  smoke  which  preserves  smoked 
meats,  and  a  weak  solution  of  the 
14 


liquid  has  the  same  effect.  It  pre- 
serves railway  ties  and  wooden  pave- 
ment. Mixed  with  cod-liver  oil,  or 
vaporized  and  inhaled,  it  relieves  con- 
sumption. 

Cres'centia'oea.     See  Calabash  tree. 

Cress.  A  name  given  to  many  plants, 
of  a  pungent  taste,  used  for  relisties  or 
salads.  Virginia  cress  is  the  best  rem- 
edy for  scurvy.  The  winter  cress  is 
a  salad  and  may  be  boiled  like  spinach. 
The  water  cress  is  a  kind  of  nastur- 
tium and  can  be  readily  grown  with 
clear  water  and  gravel. 

Cre'eol.  An  aromatic  compound, 
of  coal-tar,  and  used  in  producing 
coal-tar  colors.  It  melts  at  90''  and 
boils  at  370  •  P. 

Crete,  or  Candla.  Mediterranean  is- 
land, south  of  the  ^Ggean  Sea.  150  miles 
long.  5  to  35  wide,  with  a  long  range 
of  mountains,  rising  from  7,000  to 
8,000    ft.      The    forests    have    disap- 

8 eared,  and  the  people  produce  10,- 
00,000  gallons  olive  oil,  and  much 
fruit,  silk  and  honey.  The  capital, 
Canea,  has  25,000  population.  Thn 
people  are  seven-eighths  Greek;  and 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Powers 
protect  them  from  Turkish  misgovern- 
ment,  and  give  them  practical  auto- 
nomy, but  will  not  allow  them  to  Join 
Greece,  as  they  desire.  Recent  ex- 
cavations prove  an  interesting  Egypt- 
ian and  Phoenician  civilization,  to  nave 
existed  2000  to  1000  B.  C.    P.  310.185. 

Cretinism  (French,  chretian.  chris- 
tian; cf.  Irish,  innocent).  A  disease 
connected  with  goitre,  found  in  nar- 
row valleys  of  the  Alps.  Pyrenees, 
Italy  and  Syria.  It  involves  idiocy, 
curvature  of  spine  and  debility.  It 
is  due  to  a  failure  of  the  thyroid  gland ; 
and  has  been  relieved  by  transplant- 
ing the  thyroid  glands  of  animals,  and 
using  them  as  medicine. 

Crichton  (kri'-ton),  Jamee  (1560- 
1582).  A  Scotsman,  who  earned  con- 
siderable renown  for  his  gifts  of  learn- 
ing and  general  accomplishments  and 
was  called  "  The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton." He  was  assassinated  vvhen  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age  in  Mantua  un- 
der romantic  circumstances. 

Crick'et.     An    old   English   outdoor 

?:ame,  played  as  far  back  as  the 
hirteenth  century,  and  now  the  na- 
tional summer  game.  It  is  played 
occasionally  in  America  by  British 
Americans. 

Cricket.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the 
grasshopper  order,  which  move  by 
leaps.  The  male  produces  a  chirping 
noise  by  the  action  of  its  wings.  They 
haunt  old-fashioned  fire  places,  and  are 
thought  to  bring  good  luck. 

Crime.     In  its  legal,  as  opposed  to 
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its  moral  or  ethical  sense*  an  act  done 
in  violation  of  those  duties  for  the 
breach  of  which  the  law  has  pro- 
vided that  the  offender,  in  addition  to 
repairing,  if  that  is  possible,  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  individual,  shall  make 
satisfaction  to  the  community.  A  cer- 
tain act  may  be  a  crime  in  one  coun- 
try or  generation  and  not  in  another 
country  or  in  a  later  generation.  Mal- 
ice or  evil  intention  is  always  neces- 
sary to  crime  for  though  it  may  not  be 
expedient  to  punish  an  immoral  act  as 
a  crime,  it  can  never  be  expedient  to 
punish  as  a  crime  that  which  is  not 
an  immoral  act.  The  law,  however, 
can  take  no  cognizance  of  an  Inten- 
tion that  has  not  ripened  into  act. 
How  far  attempts  to  commit  crime  are 
punishable  is  a  difficult  question. 

Orlme'a.  A  Russian  peninsula  in 
the  Black  Sea,  approximately  quad- 
rilateral, but  with  several  projections, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  on  the  north  and  en- 
closing the  Sea  of  Azof  on  the  east 
entered  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Kerlch. 
It  is  about  200  miles  long,  110  wide. 
Some  distance  from  the  southeast  coast 
are  the  Yaila  Mountains,  5.000  ft. 
high,  sheltering  a  garden  land  of 
warmth  and  beauty,  richly  watered, 
shielded  from  northern  winds,  and 
studded  with  the  villas  and  estates  of 
the  Russian  nobility,  who  hasten  to 
this  Riviera  in  winter.  The  popula- 
tion is  Tartar,  sober,  industrious  and 
moral;  excellent  gardeners  in  the  fav- 
ored region.  Sebastopol  (p.  54,000) 
is  the  fortress  and  naval  station.  Sim- 
feropol, the  capitol.     P.  450,000. 

Crlme'an  War.  Russia,  the  hered- 
itary enemy  of  the  Turks,  had  been 
meditating  lor  generations  the  winning 
of  Constantinople  and  a  port  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  this  was  dreaded 
by  the  western  powers.  England 
thought  of  India,  Napoleon  III.  of  an 
English  alliance  to  strengthen  his  em- 
pire. Jealousy  was  increased  by  the 
magnificent  fortiflcations  of  Sebasto- 
pol, and  enmity  was  roused  by  a  dis- 
pute of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
at  Jerusalem.  In  1853  Russia  occu- 
pied the  Danubian  principalities  and  in 
1854  the  fleets  of  England  and  France 
appeared  off  the  Crimea  where  the 
Russians  had  gathered  their  forces. 
By  the  battle  of  the  Alma  the  allies 
gained  control  of  the  open  country 
and  invested  Sebastopol,  but  the  Rus- 
sians still  kept  up  sea  communication 
and  had  a  larger  army.  In  October 
the  battle  of  Balaklava  occurred:  in 
November  the  Russians  were  repulsed 
at  Inkermann,  and  their  communica- 
tions threatened.    The  siege  continued 


and  in  September  1855,  the  allies  won 
the  Malakoff.  They  made  overturea 
of  peace,  which  was  ratified  at  Paris,. 
April  1856,  the  independence  of  Tur- 
key being  guaranteed  and  the  Black 
Sea  neutralized.  In  1870,  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  Russia  an- 
nounced that  the  treaty  was  abrogated 
and  therefore  that  its  provisions  were 
nullified. 

Orl'nolda  (Greek,  Uly-like).  An  in- 
teresting race  of  echinoderms,  rooted 
by  a  stem,  and  raising  a  flower-like 
whorl  of  fringed  arms  vsrith  which 
they  sift  animal  and  vegetable  exist- 
ence from  the  sea  water,  and  convey 
them  to  their  mouth.  One  detached 
species  is  known  floating  in  the  water. 
Tney  are  found  in  cold  water,  at 
depths  of,  150  to  2,900  fathoms,  and 
are  gregarious,  10,000  having  been 
taken  in  a  single  trawl.  The  300  exist- 
ing species  are  only  the  wreckage  of 
the  2,000  which  teemed  in  the  Silu- 
rian, Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
oceans. 

Orlp'ple  Oreek.  A  county  seat  and 
mining  town  20  miles  west  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  at  a  height  of  9,800  ft., 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1906  it 
had  produced  9200,000,000  of  gold 
with  cycmide  mills  and  smelters.  P. 
12.000. 

Croa'tia.  A  kingdom  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  belonging  immediately  to 
the  Hungarian  Crown.  It  lies  between 
the  Drave  and  Save,  with  Hungary  on 
the  north,  Bosnia  on  the  south,  and 
the  Adriatic  west.  Fiume  is  the  port 
(p.  40,000)  and  Agram  the  capital  (p. 
58,000).  The  people  are  Croats  and 
Slavs,  speaking  the  Servian  language^ 
but  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Church,  while  the  Servians  are  Greeks. 
They  are  closely  akin  to  Russians.  It 
Is  a  mountainous  region,  temperate 
and  fertile;  38  per  cent,  m  mountain 
forest.  There  are  railways  and  an  ex- 
tensive river  trade.  Croatia  is  autono- 
mous, with  its  own  Diet,  but  sends 
a  minister  to  the  Hungarian  cabinet. 
P.  2.416.304. 

Crock'et,  David  (1786-1836).  A 
Tennessean  pioneer.  He  served  under 
Jackson  against  the  Creeks,  was  Con- 
gressman, 1826-32;  Joined  the  Texan 
movement  against  Mexico,  and  per- 
ished with  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo» 
1836. 

Croc'odlle.  The  name  of  the  largest 
existing  reptile,  and  classed  with  the 
alligator  and  the  gavial.  The  croc- 
odile inhabits  the  Nile  region,  the  alli- 
gator the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the 
gavial  is  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges.  The  crocodiles  form  a  family 
of  their  own,  ranging  from  Africa  and 
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Madagascar  to  the  Indies,  China  and 
Australia,  with  species  in  Cuba  and 
South  America.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  alligators  by  their  teeth 
and  the  webbing  of  the  feet.  The 
heart  has  four  chambers;  the  skull 
and  armor  are  very  thick.  They  have 
a  singular  bark  or  croak  at  night,  or 
when  angry.  The  ill-articulated  jaw 
makes  them  sink  their  prey,  and  keep 
it  until  it  grows  soft.  The  tails  are 
used  to  strike  victims,  and  throw  them 
into  the  water.  In  Efypt  their  eggs 
and  flesh  are  eaten.  Tney  guard  their 
eggs  and  young,  but  they  are  preyed 
upon  by  civets.  They  bury  themselves 
in  mud  in  drought  and  winter.  There 
are  many  fossil  kinds. 

Cro'cua.  Perennial  herbs  of  the 
order  of  Iridacese.  They  are  found 
around  the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Africa.  They  have 
long,  tubed  blossoms,  fragrant  in  some 
species,  and  produce  seed;  but  are 
propagated  by  their  corms  or  bulbs. 
Some  species  bloom  regularly  in  au- 
tumn. Saffron  was  their  pollen,  col- 
lected for  dyeing  and  flavoring;  .but 
it  was  slow,  toilsome  work,  and  it  is 
now  replaced  by  aniline  dyes.  There 
are  many  garden  varieties. 

Oro'cus.    See  Colchicum. 

OrcB'sua.  The  last  King  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  fourteen  years,  and  acquired 
such  immense  wealth  that  his  name 
has  ever  been  proverbial.  He  was  a 
wise  king,  whose  memory  still  sur- 
vives in  his  wise  sayings.  Solon  was 
his  friend,  and  it  was  Solon*s  name 
that  he  uttered  thrice  while  standing 
before  the  pyre  on  which  Cyrus  had 
condemned  nim  to  be  burnt.  This 
touched  Cyrus,  who  spared  his  life 
and  made  him  his  companion.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Alyattes  on  the  Ly- 
dian  throne  560  B.  C. 

Oro'mar,  Evelyn  Baring,  Earl 
(1841 — ).  Diplomat  and  comptroller- 
general  of  Egypt,  1883-97;  he  was 
practically  the  viceroy,  and  created  a 
new  nation  by  skillful  administration, 
organization,  financing,  development  of 
education,  railways,  courts,  army,  and 
fxtraordinary  system  of  irrigation.  He 
dissuaded  the  sacrifice  of  Gordon  in 
1884,  and  urged  the  successful  cam- 
paign of  Kitchener  which  won  the 
Soudan  Jn  1898.  His  services  were 
crowned  by  French  recognition  of 
British  power  in  Egypt  1904. 

Orom'lach.  The  name  given  to  an 
ancient  monument  of  a  large,  rouffh 
stone  placed  on  three  or  more  upright 
stones  and  found  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
^Cpom'wall.  Oliver  (1599-1658).  A 
born  Puritan  and  champion  of  popular 


rights;  he  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1640-42,  and  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  his  genius  appeared. 
He  organized  the  cavalry  whicli  won 
the  triumphs  of  Edgehill,  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby.  He  urged  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.  and  *' waded 
through  slaughter  to  a  throne."  He 
had  no  allies,  and  a  troubled  era.  At 
his  death  his  son  Richard,  who  had  no 
energy  and  but  little  intelligence;  was 
dismissed  and  Charles  II.  restored  to 
the  throne. 

Cromwell'a  Head.  Oliver  Grom- 
weirs  head — fully  authenticated,  with 
a  part  of  the  pike' still  thrust  through 
it  on  which  it  was  impaled  on  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Hall  from  1661  to 
1686,  when  it  was  blown  down  by  a 
storm — ^was  exhibited  during  April, 
1911,  to  the  Royal  Archaeological  So- 
ciety at  a  private  meeting  in  Burling- 
ton House,  London.  The  head  is  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  though 
thfe,  skin  is  drawn  tight  over  the  skull, 
all  the  intervening  flesh  having  per- 
ished. 

Oronje  (kron'ye),  Pletrua  Arnoldua. 
A  Boer  soldier  who  distinguished  him- 
self at  Majuba  Hill  in  1881,  defeated 
**  Jameson's  raid "  1896,  and  Lord 
Methuen  at  Magersfontein,  1899.  He 
surrendered  at  Paardeburg,  Feb.  1900. 

Cron'atadt.     See  Kronstadt. 

Crookea,  Sir  William  (1832 — ).  One 
of  the  most  eminent  British  scientists, 
whose  discoveries  in  chemistry  and 
electricity  have  been  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Is  the  author  of  many 
books  on  chemical  subjects,  the  dis- 
coverer of  thallium  and  Inventor  of  the 
radiometer. 

Cro'quet.  A  lawn  game  very  pop- 
ular in  the  early  eighties. 

Oroaler.  A  staff  surmounted  by  a 
cross  which  is  carried  before  a  bishop 
on  solemn  occasions.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  pastoral  staff 
which  has  a  rounded  head  in  the  form 
of  a  crook. 

Oroaa.  A  common  instrument  of 
capital  punishment  among  the  ancients, 
but  considered  so  dishonorable  that 
only  slaves  and  the  lowest  malefactors 
were  put  to  death  on  the  cross.  It 
was  early  adopted  as  a  symbol  by  the 
Christians  and  is  extensively  used  in 
Christian  architecture  as  an  ornament 
and  is  the  ground  plan  of  churches. 

Oroaa-bow  or  Arballat.  A  powerful 
wooden  or  steel  bow,  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  a  stock.  The  string  was 
drawn  by  a  lever  to  a  certain  catch. 
Then  the  bow  was  sighted,  and  the 
arrow  discharged  by  a  trigger.  Large 
cross-bows   for   sieges   were   dragged 
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on  a  car  by  horses,  and  shot  beams  for 
cannon  balls. 

OroUla'rIa  (Greek,  rattles).  A 
genus  of  Leguminos%,  whose  seeds 
rattle  in  the  dried  pod,  one  species 
being  called  the  rattle  box.  Indian 
species  produces  varieties  of  hemp. 
American  species  produce  nervous  ex- 
citement in  horses  like  the  locoweed; 
the  horses  fall  into  a  habit  like  those 
of  drink  or  opium,  and  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  range. 

CroundsB  (Greek,  rattlers).  Rattle- 
snakes, a  venomous  race  of  vipers. 
It  includes  the  copperhead  (q.  v.) 
though  it  has  no  rattle.  They  cannot 
hurt  pigs,  whose  fat  keeps  the  venom 
from  the  blood;  the  pig  kills  and  eats 
the  snake,  •  and  so  does  the  peccary. 
The  snake's  smooth  oil  is  valued  by 
watchmakers  and  gunsmiths.  There  is 
a  species  in  Florida  marked  with  dia- 
mond shaped  blotches,  and  a  horned 
one  in  the  Arizona  desert.  They  are 
found  in  South  America  and  Asia.  • 

Croton.  A  small  East  India  tree. 
The  seeds  are  a  violent  purgative,  and 
their  oil  blisters  the  skin,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a  counter-irrit- 
ant, in  bronchial  and  other  internal 
diseases;  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
it  away  from  the  face  and  eyes. 

Cro'ton  River.  This  empties  into  the 
Hudson,  30  miles  above  New  York 
City,  which  it  supplies  with  water  from 
its  15  storage  lakes  through  an  aque- 
duct completed  in  1842. 

Croup.  An  inflammation  of  the 
trachea  in  children. 

Crow.  A  genus  of  well-known  birds, 
including  the  common  crow,  the  rook, 
the  raven,  and  the  Jackdaw.  It  is  a 
gross  feeder,  living  on  flesh,  garbage, 
insects,  etc.,  is  of  black  plumage,  and 
builds  m  trees. 

Cru'oible  (Welsh,  crochan,  old 
French,  cruche,  jug,  crock) .  An  earthen 
vessel  for  heating  and  fusing  metals, 
glass  or  chemicals.  They  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  wine  glass  to  a  keg,  and 
are  made  of  clay,  porcelain,  graphite, 
aluminum  and  platinum.  It  must  en- 
dure great  heat  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  be  unaffected  hf 
acids.  For  commercial  purposes  va- 
rious flre-clays  are  employed:  for  finer 
chemical  work  platinum  is  largely 
used.  Alumlnia,  the  oxide  of  alumi- 
num, endures  acids  well,  and  a  com- 
pound of  magnesia  and  bauxite  is  rec- 
ommended. 

Crulk'shank,  Qeorge  (1792-1878). 
A  celebrated  book  illustrator  who  was 
for  a  time  associated  with  Charles 
Dickens,  and  later  on  illustrated  nu- 
merous works  of  other  novelists  of  his 
day,  showing  an  immense  fund  of  hu- 


mor and  power  of  character-delinea- 
tion. In  his  later  years  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  temperance  supporter,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  talent  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  cause. 

Cru'sadea.  Military  expeditions  un- 
dertaken by  some  of  the  Christian  na- 
tions of  Europe  with  the  object  of 
wresting  Jerusalem  from  the  Mahom- 
medans.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
loss  of  life  involved  in  these  seven 
expeditions  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
civifization  of  western  Europe  was  ad- 
vanced by  contact  with  Greeks  and 
Saracens  and  maritime  commerce  given 
**  the  strongest  impulse  it  had  ever  re- 
ceived." 

CrusU'cen  (armored).  A  class  of 
gill-bearing  aquatic  animals,  with  hard 
jointed  armor  and  legs.  The  skeleton 
is  a  lining  of  the  armor  which  in  some 
cases  consists  of  but  two  pieces.  Prom 
time  to  time  the  crustacean  casts  it» 
to  allow  for  the  growth  of  its  body, 
and  secretes  a  new  one.  They  live 
on  animal  or  vegetable  food;  are  active, 
scuttling  in  water,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  on  a  beach.  They  have 
sexes,  and  are  oviparous.  The  eyes 
are  keen,  often  on  stalks,  and  there 
are  sensory  cavities,  perhaps  of  smell 
and  taste.  They  begin,  as  trilobites, 
with  the  very  origin  of  animal  life  in 
the  sea,  and  continue,  as  fossil, 
throufirh  all  periods  of  existence.  They 
include  crabs,  lobsters,  shrimps, 
prawns,  squills,  barnacles,  sand  fleas, 
and  fish  lice. 

Crying  Bird.  The  Cowland  or  Limp- 
kin  species  of  crane  in  eastern  South 
America.  The  Spanish  call  it  the 
Weeping  Widow  from  its  strange  wail. 

Cry'ollte  (Greek,  frost  stone).  A 
mineral  found  in  extensive  beds  in 
Greenland,  and  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  aluminum.  It  is  also  used  for  mak- 
ing a  creamy  white  glass  in  conjunc- 
tion with  silica  and  oxide  of  zinc. 

Oryptoo'amla  (Greek,  hidden  gen- 
eration). The  twenty-fourth  and  final 
order  in  the  botanical  system  of  Lin- 
nffius,  including  the  Fungi,  AlgaB,  Fili- 
ces,  and  Musci.  and  so  called  because 
in  this  low  order  of  vegetation  fruc- 
tification is   obscure. 

Crys'Ul  (Greek,  ice).  A  body  whose 
molecules  nave  a  definite  structural 
arrangement,  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  growth,  shape  and  properties 
of  the  crystal.  A  substance  which 
forms  no  crystal  is  amorphous,  but  the 
crystallizing  body  may  be  eitner  ele- 
mental, or  a  chemical  compound. 
Crystals  are  formed  on  regular  geo- 
metrical principles,  always  recurring 
in  the  same  substance,  with  difTerences 
in     optical    action,     heat    conduction. 
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hardness  and  elasticity  according  to 
the  planes  on  which  it  is  constructed. 
The  angles  of  a  crystal  never  re- 
enter its  substance,  and  always  have 
the  same  value  between  similar  faces 
of  the  crystal.  The  molecules  them- 
selves are  never  contiguous,  but  re- 
pel each  other  at  different  distances 
and  angles  by  constant  laws. 

Crys'Ullln.  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  lens  of  the  eye  by  tritura- 
tion and  evaporation.  Two  constitu- 
ents of  it  are  obtained  by  treatment 
with  alcohol.     See  Eye. 

Cu'ba.  Chief  of  the  West  India  Is- 
lands. 800  miles  long,  30  to  100  wide. 
It  is  Just  within  the  tropics,  125  miles 
south  of  Florida,  and  about  the  same 
distance  east  of  Yucatan,  west  of  Haiti 
and  northwest  of  Jamaica.  In  the 
west,  south  of  Havana,  the  capital  (p. 
436,000),  is  a  range  of  mountains 
2,500  ft.  high,  whose  southern  slope 
is  the  great  tobacco  district  of  Vuelta 
Abajo.  The  broadening  eastern  end, 
named  from  its  capital,  Santiago  (p. 
45,000)  on  the  southern  coast,  is  a 
table-land,  with  a  coast  range  of 
mountains,  rising  to  8,320  ft.  The 
island  is  of  late  geological  formation, 
an  igneous  ridKe  heaving  up  tertiary 
formations.  The  thermometer  rises 
to  95**  P.,  tempered  by  the  trade- 
winds,  which  produce  a  copious  rain- 
fall. The  winter  temperature  de- 
scends to  60  •,  or  50*  in  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  enmantled  t)y  magni- 
ficent forests,  covering  half  of  the  is- 
land, and  producing  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, logwood,  cypress  and  lignum 
vit«.  It  is  a  most  fertile  land  with 
bananas,  oocoanuts,  pine-apples,  or- 
anires.  flgs  and  olives.  Its  standard 
crop  19  sugar,  grown  on  immense  plan- 
tations, with  extensive  buildings  and 
costly  machinery  controlled  by  Amer- 
ican capital,  producing  1,132,482 
tons,  or  nearly  half  the  world's  sup- 
ply. The  chier  difficulty  is  in  securing 
labor.  Land  is  cheap,  life  is  easy,  and 
since  their  liberation  in  1880  the  col- 
ored people,  forming  three- tenths  of 
the  populatioD  are  largely  settled  on 
farms  of  ten  acres  each.  The  dilDculty 
is  relieved  in  a  measure  by  a  consid- 
erable immigration  of  industrious 
Spanish  peasants,  who  chiefly  develop 
the  tobacco  plantations  which  produce 
the  best  leaf  in  the  world,  largely 
manufactured  at  Havana  or  Key  West. 
There  are  few  other  manufactures. 
Bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits  are 

aborted  to  the  United  States:  flour, 
led  meats  and  flsh  are  imported. 
The  herds  of  the  island  were  almost 
JJterminated  In  the  war  with  Spain. 
«»<  remarkable  iron  ores  from  the  re- 


?:ion  of  Santiago,  especially  adapted 
or  Bessemer  steel,  are  an  important 
asset.  The  oppression  and  medieval 
colonial  government  of  Spain  produced 
many  revolts  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  last  began  in  1895,  and  the 
resulting  inconvenience  and  popular 
feeling  in  the  United  States  led  to 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898. 
After  a  period  of  care,  sanitation,  and 
development  of  resources,  the  United 
States  forces  were  withdrawn  and 
Cuba  was  organized  as  a  republic  on 
American  principles,  with  an  obliga- 
tion to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  alone.  Amer- 
ican capital  is  developing  the  island, 
but  the  railways  are  still  very  inferior, 
the  chief  reliance  being  on  the  coast- 
ing and  foreign  trade  of  the  excellent 
ports.     P.   2,045.930. 

Cuba  (Greek,  a  die).  A  geometrical 
solid  contained  by  six  equal  square 
sides.  A  square  surface  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  this,  multiplied  by  the 
same  figure,  gives  the  cubical  con- 
tents. The  expression  is  used  in  alge- 
bra to  express  the  compound  product 
of  a  number  by  itself:  thus  three 
square,  written  3*  is  nine;  three  cube, 
or  3»,  is  twenty-seven. 

Ou'bebs  (Arabic,  kababa).  A  kind  of 
pepper,  somewhat  smaller  than  white 
pepper,  produced  by  a  vine  in  Java 
and  Sumatra.  The  oil  is  aromatic  and 
pungent.  It  is  rolled  in  cigarettes  for 
asthma  and  hay-fever,  a  valuable  di- 
uretic, and  chiefly  used  as  an  anti- 
septic in  gonorrhea. 

Ou'bit  (Latin,  elbow,  forearm).  The 
same  as  an  ell  (cf.,  elbow),  the  length 
of  the  forearm  of  an  average  man,  as 
the  yard  was  the  whole  arm  of  Edward 
I.  The  ancients  sometimes  reckoned 
it  to  the  knuckles,  sometimes  to  the 
finger-tip,  making  it  18  or  22  inches, 
but  it  IS  usually  understood  as  the 
18  inch  cubit. 

OuouridflB  (Latin,  cuculus,  cuckoo). 
Cuckoos  are  named  for  their  musical 
note,  a  harbinger,  in  Europe,  of  the 
arrival  of  spring.  There  are  175  spe- 
cies. The  European  ones  do  not  build  a 
nest,  but  carry  their  eggs  and  deposit 
in  the  nest  of  some  smaller  bird.  The 
egg  hatches  rapidly,  the  young  cuckoo 
throws  out  the  other  fledglings,  but 
the  parents,  under  the  law  which  im- 
pels an  animal  to  keep  the  one  of  its 
young  best  fitted  to  survive,  feed  the 
young  cuckoo.  There  are  35  species 
in  America,  but  they  build  their  own 
nests.  The  conucai  is  an  East  Indian 
variety,  and  the  coua  was  worshipped 
in  Madagascar. 

Cu'cumis.    The  cucumber,  known  in 
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Egypt  oefore  the  Exodus,  and  always 
largely  used  for  salad  and  piokles.  It 
is  excellent  with  oil  or  fried.  There 
are  many  varieties,  the  dudalm  of  the 
East  being  fragrant  and  the  conomon 
prized  in  Japan.  There  is  a  cucumber 
disease  caused  by  a  small  insect, 
avoided  by  plaster  or  tobacco  dust. 

Ououmber  Tree.  These  trees  are 
largely  found  in  American  forests.  The 
blossom  in  spring  Is  remarkably  beauti- 
ful, and  it  produces  a  fruit  like  a  cu- 
cumber which  ffives  a  tonic  drink.  The 
wood  is  very  free  from  decay,  and  is 
bored  in  pipes  for  chain  pumps. 

Ouourblta'oen  (Latin,  Gucurbita, 
gourd).  A  family  of  herbaceous  plants, 
including  the  gourd,  melon,  cucumber, 
colooynth,  squash,  pumpkin  and  bry- 
ony. 

Ouli'oid0.  A  small  subfamily  of  the 
tipulidffi,  including  the  common  gnat 
(q.  V.)  and  the  mosquito  (q.  v.). 

Ourllnan  Diamond.  A  famous  stone 
found  in  the  Kimberley  diamond  fields, 
South  Africa,  the  most  brilliant  gem  in 
the  British  crown  worn  by  King  George 
V.  at  his  coronation,  being  part  of  the 
original  stone,  while  the  second  largest 
glitters  in  the  King^s  sceptre.  In 
the  original  state  the  GuUinan  diamond 
weighed  3,025%  English  carats,  or 
over  1  %  pounds  avoirdupois.  It  was 
divided  as  follows: 

Pendeloupe,  or  drop  brilliant,  weigh- 
ing 516%  carats;  dimensions,  2.322 
inches  long,  1.791  Inches  broad. 

Square  brilliant,  weighing  319  car- 
ats; 1.771  inches  long,  1.594  inches 
broad. 

Pendeloupe.  weighing  92  carats. 

Square  brilliant  weighing  62  carats. 

Heart-shaped  brilliant,  weighing 
1 8  %   carats 

Marquise  '  brilliant,  weighing  11% 
carats 

Marquise  brilliant,  weighing  8  A 
carats. 

Square  brilliant,  weighing  6% 
csrats 

Pendeloupe,  weighing  49-30  carats. 

Ninety-six  brilliants,  weighing  7% 
carats. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  stones 
are  by  far  the  largest  in  existence; 
even  the  second  is  much  bigger  than 
the  largest  previously  known  brilliant, 
namely,  the  Jubilee,  weighing  239 
carats.  Beside  either  of  them,  even 
so  famous  a  jewel  as  the  Koh-i-noor 
which  was  worn  on  Queen  Mary's 
crown  at  the  coronation,  sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance,  since  its 
weight,  iOGi^j  carats,  is  little  more 
than  one-third  that  of  the  smaller  or 
one-fifth  that  of  the  larger.  All  of 
the   stones,   from  the  biggest  to  the 


smallest,  are  absolutely  without  flaw 
and  of  ttie  finest  extra  blue  white  color 
existing. 

Cumberland.  A  town  of  Providence 
County,  Rhode  Island.  It  manufac- 
tures cotton  and  horseshoes;  its  vicin- 
ity contains  coal  and  other  minerals. 
P.  10,107. 

Cum'berland.  A  city  of  Maryland^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  River, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghenies,  180 
miles  west  by  north  of  Baltimore.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort  Cumber- 
land built  1755.  at  one  time  com- 
manded by  George  Washington.  P. 
21,839. 

Cum'berland  Cap.  The  main  pass  or 
gateway  of  the  Qiamberland  Moun- 
tains, between  the  eastern  part  of  both 
Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky.  Early  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  it  was  occu- 
pied and  held  by  Confederate  troops; 
after  1862  passed  from  the  possession 
of  one  army  to  the  other.  Few  strat- 
egic positions  have  been  defended 
and  fought  for  with  more  bravery  and 
obstinacy. 

Cumberland  Mountains.  A  portion 
of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  includ- 
ing the  southwest  portion  of  Virginia, 
the  southeast  of  Kentucky,  traversing 
the  greater  part  of  Tennessee,  and 
running  south  into  the  northeastern 
part  of  Alabama. 

Cumberland  River.  Its  source  is 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  it  runs 
for  about  600  miles  through  Virginia, 
Kentucky  ahd  Tennessee,  into  the 
Ohio  River.  Navigable  for  stean)boats 
for  about  200  miles  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  for  most  of  the  rest  of  its  course 
for  smaller  craft. 

Cu'mulut.  A  variety  of  clouds  ob- 
servable mainly  during  the  summer 
months;  their  bases  are  flat  and  their 
summit  is  characterized  by  irregular 
protuberances.    See  Clouds. 

Cu'nelform.  A  wedge-shaped  form 
of  writing  of  which  the  component 
parts  somewhat  resemble  an  arrow 
head.  Its  flrst — Babylonian,  Assyrian 
and  Persian — use  may  be  traced  to 
about  2000  B.  C,  while  it  died  out 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  For  more  than  2,000  years 
after  its  extinction,  its  very  existence 
as  a  writing  was  lost;  it  was  knovsm  to 
exist,  but  was  thought  to  be  merely 
fanciful  means  of  ornamentation  of 
architects.  Grotefend,  of  Hanover,  was 
the  flrst  one  (1802)  to  attribute  the 
value  of  letters  to  groups  of  **  cunes  " 
applying  in  the  research  not  only 
methods  of  philology,  but  his  knowl- 
edge of  archaeology  and  history.  While 
at  flrst  the  phonetic  value  of  cunei- 
form inscriptions  could  only  be  guessed 
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at  by  the  known  sound  of  proper 
names  in  other  languages,  they  are 
DOW  deciphered  without  much  difQ- 
culty  by  tncse  who  have  made  special 
studies  of  Asiatic  archeeology. 

Cu'pid.  One  of  the  gods  of  Roman 
mythology,  whose  paternal  origin  is 
nearly  as  mysterious  as  his  acts.  He  is 
said  oy  some  authors  to  be  the  son 
of  Marsj  by  others  of  Vulcan,  while 
others  make  him  spring  from  sea-foam 
like  his  mother,  Venus  (Aphrodite). 
His  attributes  are  well  known:  a  rude 
chubby  figure  of  a  boy-child  and  a 
bandage  over  the  eyes,  with  bow,  ar- 
rows, quiver  and  wings.  While  for- 
merly always  blindfolded,  his  modern 
likenesses  often  represent  him  with 
eyes  open,  as  an  indication  that  mar- 
riage IS  not  any  more  a  matter  of 
blind  love — but  when  thus  represented 
he  partakes  more  of  his  sublimer  Greek 
prototype,  Eros   (q.  v.). 

Cupros'tua.    See  Cypress. 

Curb,  The.  An  interesting  out-door 
institution  of  New  York  City,  being  an 
association  of  young  brokers  who  meet 
every  business  day,  rain  or  shine,  on 
Broad  St.  south  of  Wall  St.  in  front 
of  the  Mills  Building,  and  Just  below 
the  Stock  Exchange  itself,  to  deal  in 
stocks,  not  listed  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. Sometimes  called  the  "  noise 
makers,*'  they  are  a  not  unimportant 
spoke  in  the  great  national  wheel  of 
flnance.  The  shares  of  Standard  Oil, 
which  have  never  been  traded  in  on 
the  floor  of  'Change  itself,  are  dealt 
in  largely  on  the  Curb,  whose  members 
assenible  fn  the  roped-off  portion  of  the 
street,  assigned  to  them  by  the  Police 
Department,  which  details  a  mounted 
policeman  to  keep  guard  at  the  ropes. 
Within  this  enclosure,  more  than  a 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  bus- 
iness is  transacted  annually,  for  this 
is  the  primary  market  for  unlisted  se- 
curities. Until  recently  the  Curb  had 
no  organization,   no   ofBcers,   and   no 

Sovemors,  but  simply  an  Agency,  con- 
ucted  by  L.  S.  Mendels,  called  "The 
Fattier  of  the  Curb";  but,  recognizing 
its  growing  importance,  an  organiza- 
tion has  been  effected. 
Curou'llo.     See  Weevil. 
Curoullon'ld0      ( ker-koo-ll-oni'dee ) . 
A  family  comprising  several  thousand 
species,  many  yet  unclassified,  forming 
one  section  of  the  Tetramera  of  the 
coleopterous  insects.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  a  curious  snout-like  head. 
Many  of   them,   variously   known    as 
weevils    or    curculio,    are    very    de- 
structive to  crops  (plum  curculio,  pea 
wd  bean  weevil,  etc.),  as  well  as  to 
P'ods  in  storage  (grain  and  flour  wee- 
^,  so-called  tobacco  weevil,  etc.). 


Curl«,  Pierre  (1859-1906).  AFrench 

ghysicist,  professor  of  physics  at  the 
orbonne,  well  known  for  his  research 
on  the  magnetic  properties  of  a  num- 
ber of  bodies,  later  became  famous  for 
his  work  and  discovery  of  radium  and 
radioactivity.  He  was  killed  by  a  deliv- 
ery wagon  while  attempting  to  cross  a 
crowded  street  to  his  laboratory.  His 
work  is  being  continued  by  his  re- 
markable wife.  She  was  Marie  Sklod- 
owska.  of  Warsaw,  Poland,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  her  husband 
in  the  Sorbonne,  but  was  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  French  Academy,  be- 
cause of  her  sex. 

Cur'iew.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  Grallatores,  and  family  of 
same  name,  nowhere  very  numerous, 
but  some  species  of  which  are  found 
distributed  all  over  the  world.  They 
are  all  migratory  birds,  the  American 
species  especially  going  to  very  north- 
erly regions. 

Ourl'Ing.  The  ancient  and  royal 
sport  on  the  ice  common  in  Scotland, 
where  in  winter,  it  is  a  favorite  pas- 
time, and  has  been  introduced  into 
every  part  of  the  world  where  Scots- 
men are  found  in  numbers  or  suitable 
ice  rinks  can  be  formed.  It  is  now 
also  played  not  only  on  ice,  but  in  es- 
pecially constructed  rinks,  on  steam- 
boat decks  and  elsewhere.  The  orig- 
inal game  was  played  with  flat  round 
stones,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
weighing  from  30  to  45  pounds;  pro- 
vided with  handles  to  enable  the 
player  to  hurl  them  on  the  ice  with 
the  proper  degree  of  force,  against  a 
designated  point  or  mark.  The  place 
where  the  play  takes  place,  the  rink,  is 
often  40  feet  long  and  8-10  wide. 
The  chief  object  of  the  players  is  to 
hurl  their  stones  towards  the  **  tee  " 
with  such  precision  and  strength  that 
it  will  have  reached  the  most  favor- 
able position  either  by  direct  method 
or  by  driving  other  stone  or  stones 
from  the  good  positions  they  may  oc- 
cupy. From  the  original  curling,  many 
kinds  of  similar  games,  with  stone, 
wood  and  also  horse-shoes  as  ma- 
terials have  been  introduced  into  every 
country  in  the  world. 

Cur'rant.  A  name  originally  belong- 
ing to  a  small  kind  of  grape  (the  Cor- 
inths)  and  because  of  the  similarity  of 
the  fruit,  extended  to  the  genus  Ribes 
of  the  order  Grossularlaceae.  several 
species  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  yet  growing  wild  in  the 
woods.  The  most  important,  the  red 
currant  is  \yidely  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  temperate  zones,  used  for  pies, 
preserves  and  jellies,  and  also  for  the 
very  refreshing  currant  wine. 
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Currency.  The  term  is  applied  to 
the  mediums  of  exchange  in  use  among 
nations  and  that  serve  as  the  money 
with  which  they  buy  commodities  or  pay 
their  obligations.  In  European  coun- 
tries having  none  or  but  little  paper 
money,  the  term  is  applied  to  pieces  of 
money  smaller  than  five  francs,  in 
Great  Britain  to  all  silver  and  copper 

gieces.  In  the  United  States  the  term 
as  become  restricted  to  paper  money. 

Currents.     See  Ocean. 

Cur'ry.  A  compound  of  tumeric  and 
other  hot  spices,  used  in  India  and 
introduced  elsewhere  for  the  seasoning 
of  a  variety  of  dishes. 

Cur'rying.  The  process  whereby 
the  skins  of  animals  are  chemically  al- 
tered by  the  vegetable  principle  called 
tannin,  or  tannic  acid,  thus  rendering 
them  liable  to  decomposition  only  to  a 
small  degree.  The  skin  of  animals 
used  in  the  production  of  leather  con- 
sists mainly  of  gelatinous  substances 
which  readily  enter  into  chemical  com- 
bination with  tannic  acid  and  form 
with  it  what  may  be  termed  a  stable 
and  insoluble  tannogelatin.  This  is 
the  whole  theory  of  tanning  or  curry- 
ing. Formerly  the  bark  of  certain  va- 
rieties of  oak,  hemlock  and  sumach 
were  the  only  materials  of  value  in 
tanning,  but  now  tannin  is  obtained 
from  many  other  sources  also.  The 
Invention  of  currying  is  lost  in  history. 
It  seems  quite  natural  that  as  the  skins 
of  animals  were  the  first  natural  prod- 
ucts to  be  used  as  a  protective  cov- 
ering by  man,  means  of  preserving 
them  in  a  better  manner  than  drying 
were  early  devised.  The  discovery 
that  the  bark  of  certain  trees  was  a 
preservative  was  orobably  accidental. 
Though  currying  nas  been  practiced 
with  Tittle  change  in  method  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  century  that  the  chemical  prin- 
cipal of  the  process  has  been  discov- 
ered, thus  permitting  the  adoption  of 
more  improved  methods.    See  Shammy. 

Cur'zon  of  Ked'leeton,  Lord 
(1859—).  Viceroy  of  India,  1899- 
1905.  He  was  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  1886.  occupied  many  offi- 
cial positions  with  distinction.  He  was 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University  since 
1897,  an  Irish  representative  peer  since 
1908,  and  raised  to  the  British  peerage 
on  the  coronation  of  King  George  V. 

Cuthman,  CharlotteSaunders  (1816- 
1876.)  A  Puritan  by  descent  and  na- 
tive of  Boston,  she  was  first  a  singer 
but,  loosing  control  of  her  voice,  ac- 
cepted a  dramatic  part — no  less  than 
that  of  Lady  Macbeth — and  won  re- 

Seated    triumphs    as     a    tragedienne, 
er  greatest  r61e  was  Meg  Merrilies. 


Cus'toms.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant sources  of  common  law  (q.  v.), 
but  to  have  legal  value  they  must, 
be  proved  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
In  modern  law  practice,  cases  occa- 
sionally appear  which  have  not  been 
foreseen  by  either  common  or  statute 
law,  and  where  either  judge  or  jury 
have  to  decide  the  case  according  to 
local  custom. 

Cu'ticle.     See  Skin;  Skin  Grafting. 

CuVtIe-Flth.  A  genus  and  family 
of  molluscs  of  the  order  of  Dibranchi- 
ata.  It  is  a  pest  to  fishermen,  partially 
eating  fish  caught  in  nets.  Its  econ- 
omic value  is  m  the  cuttle-fish  bone 
formerly  much  used,  but  now  replaced 
both  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and  als.o 
for  the  indestructible  pigment  it  con- 
tains, a  principle  called  melanine,  of  a 
color  called  sepia. 

Cut^worm.  The  larvse  of  a  number 
of  moths;  they  are  great  garden  pests 
cutting  the  stems  of  cabbage  and  other 
plants,  hence  the  name. 

Cu'vler,  Qeorge  ChrAUen  (1769- 
1832).  One  of  the  greatest  naturalists 
of  his  time,  born  of  French  parents 
in  the  little  town  of  Montb^liard.  for- 
merly belonging  to  Wfirtemberg,  but 
now  to  France;  educated  in  Stuttgart, 
he  combined  German  thoroughness  and 
systematic  methods  with  French  adap- 
tability and  clearness  of  intellectual  vi- 
sion. He  was  born  poor  and  for  sev- 
eral years  earned  a  precarious  living  as 
a  private  tutor  at  Fecamp.  While 
there,  he  became  acquainted  with  Abb<^ 
Tessier,  a  notable  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, who  gave  him  an  introduction 
to  the  celebrated  naturalist.  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire,  in  Paris.  The  latter  and 
other  savants  were  so  startled  by  his 
profound  knowledge,  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  vievsrs,  and  the  novelty 
of  his  conception  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  zoology,  that  they  (1795)  ob- 
tained for  him  an  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Ecole  Centrale  du  Pan- 
theon. He  rose  from  honor  to  honor, 
was  appointed  Member  of  the  Council 
of  State  by  Napoleon,  retained  the  po- 
sition during  the  Restoration,  and  be- 
came Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Louis 
XVIII. 

Cuz'oo.  A  city  (p.  67,000),  and  cap- 
ital of  a  province  of  same  name  (area 
15,627  square  miles;  population  about 
600,000)  of  the  Republic  of  Peru. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  city  of  the 
Incas  (q.  v.),  and  the  center  of  a 
great  Indian  empire  which  included 
also  Bolivia,  parts  of  Ecuador,  Chili 
and  Argentina. 

Cyan'lo  Add  (CNHO^.  Merely  a  hy- 
drate of  cyanogen  (q.  v.). 

Cy'anlte  (Greek,  kyanos,  blue).  Also 
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known  as  disihene  or  sappare.  A  min- 
eral, often  crystalline,  composed  of 
alumina  and  silica;  sometimes  color- 
less, it  is  mostly  found  of  very  One 
shades  of  blue  and  violet.  The  star- 
sapDhire  is  violet-blue  with  a  well 
marKed  white   star,  hence  the  name. 

Oyano'gen  (GsN,  also  Gy).  An  or- 
ganic salt,  mainly  interesting  as  the 
principal  component  of  Prussic  acid 
or  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  deadly  poison- 
ous gBS  used  as  an  insecticide  and  dis- 
infectant, especially  in  fumigations. 
Combined  with  potassium,  it  forms 
potassium  cyanide,  one  of  the  most 
deadly  poisons  known.  It  combines 
with  many  other  substances  forming 
cyanides,  especially  with  iron,  pro- 
ducing various  deep  blue  pigments,  as 
Prussian  blue,  Chinese  blue,  etc. 

€yol«u  In  chronology,  a  term  used 
to  denote  a  certain  interval  of  time  in 
which  certain  phenomena  always  recur 
in  the  same  order.  One  unit  of  time 
is  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  being 
the  period  of  revolution  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis,  this  is  a  cycle.  Math- 
ematical science  knows  of  a  number 
of  cycles  called  by  different  names; 
Golden  number,  Metonic  cycle.  Period, 
etc. 

Oy'olone.  A  circular  whirling  wind 
of  great  power  and  intensity,  freauent 
in  warm  climates,  always  originating 
there,  but  frequently  felt  in  northern 
regions,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  The 
plains  of  Oklahoma,  Northern  Texas, 
Kansas  and  other  states  of  the  South- 
west and  Central  West  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  cyclones,  so  that  laws 
have  been  passed  requiring  that  a  cy- 
clone proof  cellar  be  made  under  every 
school  building.  See  Winds,  Meteoro- 
logy. 

OyolopMdia.    See  Encyclopedia. 

OyolopMin  Archliectupe.  A  struot- 
nre  consisting  of  large  irregular  stones 
unhewn  and  uncemented,  fabled  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Cyclopes  or 
one-eyed  giants.  Such  walls  exist  at 
Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Epirus  and  other 
places,  not  only  in  Greece  but  in 
Haly  and  ^ia  Minor. 

Oygnua.     See  Swan. 

OvmlMto.  A  musical  instrument, 
playing  minor  parts  in  orchestras  and 
instrumental  bands;  they  are  two  thin 
round  sheets  of  metal  (usually  an  alloy 
of  copper)  appropriately  shaped,  which, 
^en  struck  against  the  other  produce 
ft  loud,  rather  narsh  sound  of  no  fixed 
pitch.  The  best  cymbals  are  made  in 
Turkey,  of  a  metal  composition  which 
.   remains  a  secret  for  outsiders. 

Oyn'apa.     See  Artichoke. 


Oypei«'o«tt.  Popularly  known  as 
sedges.  A  natural  order  of  plants,  in 
their  outward  appearance  similar  to 
grasses,  but  having  generally  a  trian- 
gular stem,  without  Joints,  or  nearly 
so,  and  often  leafless.  Plants  of  this 
order  embrace  over  2,000  known  spe- 
cies distributed  over  all  zones.  Econ- 
omically Important  are  mainly  bul- 
rushes and  Papyrus. 

Oy'p«rus.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  of  Gyperaoeae,  few  of 
which  are  economically  interesting. 
Among  these  is  Gyperus  esculentus, 
sometimes  called  rushnut.  Its  roots 
throw  creeping  branches,  forming 
farinaceous  tubers  of  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  called  earth  almonds.  They 
contain  about  16%  oil  for  which  they 
are  much  cultivated  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope. Other  species  have  similar  prop- 
erties. 

Cyprae'a.  A  genus  of  gasteropo- 
dous  moUusks,  the  shells  of  which  are 
richly  enameled  and  very  beautiful. 
They  are  most  abundant  and  attain 
their  largest  size  in  warm  climates  and 
some  species  are  much  prized  by  shell 
collectors.  In  certain  parts  of  India, 
strings  of  cypraea  are  used  as  money 
under  the  name  of  "  cowries,"  3,200 
of  them  being  equal  to  a  rupee. 

Oy'ppets  (Gupressus).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Conifers,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  narrow  leaved  ever- 
green trees  or  shrubs,  with  cones  al- 
most globulous  containing  numerous 
hard  seeds.  The  best  known  species 
is  the  cypress  communis^  native  of  the 
Levant,  but  acclimated  all  over  the 
world.  With  its  dark  green  leaves,  it 
has  a  somber  aspect  and  from  very 
early  times  it  has  been  an  emblem  of 
mourning.  The  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans put  twigs  of  this  tree  in  the  bur- 
ial caskets  of  their  dead,  they  used 
it  to  indicate  the  house  of  mourning 
and  planted  it  in  burial  grounds,  a  cus- 
tom which  still  prevails  in  Europe  and 
to  some  extent  in  America.  It  has 
a  very  durable  wood,  specimens  of 
which  in  museums  being  known  to  be 
several  thousand  years  old.  The  so- 
called  white  cedar,  native  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
cypress  (Ctyoides),  and  another  Amer- 
ican species.  Taxodium  distichum,  or 
Virginian  cypress,  abounds  in  swampy 
districts  from  Florida  to  New  Jersey. 

Cy'prut  (Greek.  Kupros).  An  island 
situated  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  that  portion  called 
the  Levant.  In  olden  times  it  was  di- 
vided into  many  small  kingdoms,  then 
possessed  alternately  by  Phoenicians. 
Greeks,  Egyptians  and  Persians.  It  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Greco-Egyptian  Em- 
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pire  of  the  Ptolemies,-  then  of  the  By- 
zantine Roman  Empire;  conquered  by 
the  Arabs  648,  taken  by  Richard  Goeur 
de  Lion  1191,  it  became  the  possession 
of  the  Venetians  until  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  1571.  Though  theoreti- 
cally, a  Turkish  possession  it  is  now 
occupied  and  administered  by  the 
British,  and  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses is  a  British  possession.  It  has  an 
area  of  3,584  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  237,000,  the  majority  of 
Greek  origin,  with  many  Armenians, 
Italians,  Turks  and  Arabs.  Three-fifths 
of  the  island  is  mountainous,  the  Santa 
Groce  chain  with  peaks  7,000  feet  high, 
being  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Olym- 
pus. Agriculture  is  the  main  occupa- 
tion, but  the  climate  is  so  propitious 
and  the  soil  so  fertile,  yielding  two 
crops  of  cotton  and  other  staples  a 
year,  that  the  Inhabitants  are  very 
much  given  to  indolence.  The  capital 
is  Nicosia  with  about  10.000  inhabi- 
tants and  a  comparatively  important 
Bilk  industry. 

Cy'rus  (the  Elder).  The  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  grandson  of 
Aslyages,  the  Medo-Persian  king,  who, 
having  been  told  in  a  dream  that  his 
grandchild  would  cause  the  ruin  of  the 
Median  dynasty,  gave  the  infant  to 
Harpagus,   a   chief   of   servants,   who 

E remised  to  have  him  put  to  death, 
ut,  instead,  confided  him  to  the  care 
of  a  herdsman  who  brought  up  Gyrus 
as  one  of  his  own  children.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  superior 
daring  and  nobility  of  character,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  king,  who  did  not 
dare  harm  him.  The  tyranny  of  Asty- 
ages  had  made  him  hateful  to  his  sub- 
jects and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  fol- 
lowing, Gyrus  soon  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  throne,  consolidating  both  king- 
doms of  the  Medes  and  Persians  into 
one.  In  546  B.  G.,  he  began  a  career 
of  conquests,  his  first  victim  bein* 
GroBsus,  king  of  Lydia.  He  subdued 
Babylon,  whose  king  was  Labynetus. 
the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  conquered 
Asia  Minor,  delivered  the  Jews  from 
captivity  and  helped  them  to  return 
to  Palestine.  His  dominions  extended 
from  the  Hellespont  almost  to  the  In- 


dus, but  his  vast  ambition  led  him  to 
wars  with  nations  which  he  could  not 
conquer,  and  he  was  slain  in  battle  529 
B.  G. 

Cy'rus  (the  Younger).  A  Persian 
monarch  living  about  130  years  after 
the  elder  Gyrus.  He  conspired  against 
his  brother  Artazerxes  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  401  B.  G.,  col- 
lected an  army  of  100,000  Asiatics  and 
13,000  Greeks,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  fortune  of  the  Greeks  on 
their  retreat  through  the  highlands  of 
Asia  Minor  are  recorded  by  Xenophon 
in  his  ''  Anabasis  **  or  "  Retreat  of  the 
10,000." 

Cvtt  (a  bladder).  A  bag,  or  sack, 
or  bladder  which  may  contain  liquid  or 
semi-solid  matter,  the  urinary  and  gall 
bladders,  being  truly  speaking  cysts; 
but  the  name  is  usually  reserved  for 
pathological  structures  and  new  for- 
mations within  the  body,  having  the 
form  of  bladders  or  sacks.  They  are 
of  various  origin,  mostly  distinctly 
parasitic,  and  are  usually  effectively 
removed  by  operations. 

Czar  (more  properly  Tsar).  A  word 
derived  from  the  Slavonic,  which  sig- 
nifies much  the  same  as  the  German 
Kaiser  and  the  Latin  GflBsar,  and  was 
assumed  first  by  Ivan  IV.  (the  Terri- 
ble) of  Russia  in  1547.  His  title  was 
merely  Gzar  of  Moscow,  but  after  the 
conquests  of  Smolensk  and  Little  Rus- 
sia, Peter  I.,  called  himself  Gzar  of  all 
the  Russias.  Though  it  was  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  imperial  dignity, 
Peter  I.  added  to  his  title  the  word 
Imperator,  there  being  no  equivalent  in 
the  Russian  language.  The  wife  of  the 
Gzar  is  the  Czarina,  the  heir  of  the 
throne  the  Gzarewitch.  The  Russian 
people  prefer  to  speak  of  the  emperor 
as  Gossudar,  or  Hospodar  (the  Lord). 

CzdOhs  (checks).  The  most  west- 
erly branch  of  the  Slavonic  family  of 
nations,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury: migrated  from  the  Garpathians, 
on  the  upper  Vistula,  to  the  country 
now  known  as  Bohemia.  According  to 
tradition,  their  chieftain's  name  was 
Czech.  The  Czechish  population  of 
Austria  now  numbers  about  10,000,000. 
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r\   The  fourth  letter  of  the  ftoman 

^^  and  Phoenician  alphabets  (He- 
brew, daleth,  Greek,  delta),  meaning 
door,  the  Greek  capital  still  presenting 
the  lorm  of  the  door  of  a  tent.  D,  also 
expresses  500  in  Roman  numeration, 
and  corresponds  in  music  to  the  Re 
of  Guido*s  gamut.  Abbreviation  for 
pence,  died,  daughter.  In  Spanish  it 
is  sounded,  between  two  vowels,  as 
Dh. 

Daotylorogy  (Greek,  dactylos,  fin- 
ger). The  art  of  communicating 
thoughts  by  the  fingers;  practiced  by 
deaf-mutes.  See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

DtMl'alus.  In  Greek  mythology  the 
designer  and  constructor  of  the  Cretan 
Labyrinth  in  which  Theseus  (q.  v.), 
slew  the  Minotaur.  He  is  said  to  have 
invented  a  pair  of  wings  by  which  he 
carried  his  son,  Icarus  from  Sicily  to 
Crete.  In  passing,  however,  his  son 
fell  into  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
since  known  as  the  Icarian  Sea. 

Darfodil.  The  EngUsh  name  for 
those  species  of  Narcissus  which  have 
a  large  bell-shaped  corona  on  their 
yellow  flowers.  The  true  Narcissus  is 
not  bell-shaped.  Daffodil  differing 
from  the  jonquil  in  that  the  latter  has 
tnm  two  to  six  flowers  at  the  summit 
of  its  leafless  stem,  daffodils  and  Jon- 
quils have  usually  yellow.  Narcissus, 
white  flowers. 

Ihi0h'««tan  (also  called  Derbend) .  A 
province  of  Asiatic  Russia,  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  districts  of  the 
world  (area  11.492  square  miles, 
population,  597,4()0) ;  the  inhabitants, 
mostly  Mohammedans,  have  long 
fought  for  independence  allied  with 
Schamyl  and  other  races  of  the  Cau- 
casus. 

Da'gon  {Hebrew,  dag^^-a  ilsh).  The 
national  idol  of  the  Philistines,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible,  known 
as  Derceto  in  profane  history.  While 
Hebrew  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  mascu- 
une  being,  it  is  always  represented,  on 
ancient  medals  as  half  fish,  half  woman. 
From  the  Phoenician  word,  Dadan,  and 
other  analogies,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Dagon  was  not  a  fish  at  all,  but 
the  god  of  agriculture.  Both  notions 
may,  however,  be  combined,  by  sup- 
IKminff  that  Dagon  was  a  deiflea  mor- 
tal who  had  oome  to  the  ooast  like  a 
nash  (on  a  boat)  and  had  taught  the 
Pjople  agriculture.  Ancient  history 
ai>omids  in  such  allegories  and  it  is 


not  improbable  that  this  is  the  true 
explanation. 

Daguerre  (da-gair^),  Louis  JaoquM 
Mande  (1789-1851).  A  French  artist 
who  acquired  fame  as  the  inventor  of 
the  earliest  successful  photographic 
process  known  as  the  daguerreotype 
(1839).  His  researches  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  suggested  by  those 
of  Niepce  who,  in  1820,  obtained  im- 
pressions on  silvered  plates  rendered 
sensitive  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
iodine.  The  process  is  now  obsolete. 

Dahrgren.  John  Adolf  (1809-70). 
Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
son  of  the  General  Consul  of  Sweden, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  in  which  his  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  other  exact  sciences, 
rendered  him  specially  valuable  as  a 
scientific  officer.  He  was  known  also 
as  an  inventor,  especially  of  a  gun  bear- 
ing his  name,  dubbed  **  Soda-water  Bot- 
tle,** because  of  its  shape.  He  was 
rear-admiral  and  commandant  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Washington,  at  his  death. 

Dah'ila.  A  ffenus  of  large,  herba- 
ceous, perennial  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Composite,  sub-order  Gorymbif- 
erae,  natives  of  Mexico.  All  of  the 
fixed  varieties  of  the  florist,  of  which 
there  are  now  several  thousand,  are 
derived  from  either  of  the  two  species 
or  their  hybridization,  the  dahlia  varia- 
bilis and  the  dahlia  coccinea.  Few 
plants  manifest  so  strong  an  inclination 
for  mutations  (q.  v.)  or  sports  as  the 
dahlia,  and  florists  and  plant  breeders 
have  largely  availed  themselves  of  that 
fact  to  produce  even  more  gorgeous 
flowers.  Dahlias  have  tuberous  roots, 
used  as  food  in  Mexico,  containing  one 
of  the  three  important  dl-saccharide 
sufrars,  the  rafflnose  (q.  v.). 

Dahomey'.  A  formerly  independent 
kingdom  In  Upper  Guinea,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  (area  60,000, 
square  miles,  pop.  about  2,000,000). 
now  a  French  colony.  It'  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vast  plain,  gently  rising 
from  the  sea  to  the  Kong  Mountains; 
it  is  well  watered  and  the  soil  is  highly 

groductive.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
lack,  fettish  worshipers.  Their  kings 
were  absolute  despots,  often  horribly 
cruel,  wholesale  murder  being  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  state  and  religious 
ceremonies.  The  French  have  made 
war  with  Dahomey  for  several  years  and 
succeeded  hi  capturing  the  last  king, 
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Behanzin,  now  in  captivity  in  Algiers. 
The  regular  army  of  Dahomey  in  ad- 
dition to  male  re-inforcements,  was 
composed  of  about  20,000  Amazons, 
not  less  courageous  and  cruel  than 
their  namesakes  in  South  America. 
They  were  vowed  to  celibacy  under 
penalty  of  de^th. 

Daisy.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Oompositse,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  long  been  favorites  with  poets 
and  lovers  of  nature.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  daisy,  ttie  most  beautiful 
of  all  of  the  wild  species  being  the  so- 
called  English  daisy,  the  gowan  of  the 
Scotch,  which  is  not  found  wild  in 
North  America. 

D«n«8,  Qeoroe  Mifflin  (1792-1864). 
An  American  statesman  and  diplomat. 
Born  in  Philadelphia,  he  began  public 
life  accompanying  Gallatin  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg; on  his  return  he  filled  impor- 
tant ofllces  in  his  home  State;  1837  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Russia;  1844  vice-president  of  the 
United  States;  1856  Minister  in  Lon- 
don. 

Darias.  A  city  and  county  in  Texas, 
on  the  east  bank  of  Trinity  River  (p. 
92,104).  It  is  a  large  shopping  cen- 
ter for  wheat,  cotton  and  fruit,  has 
great  cattle  markets  which,  however, 
since  the  cutting  up  of  ranches  are 
decreasing  in  importance,  and  it  is  the 
trade  and  Jobbing  center  of  the  South 
Middle  West. 

Dalma'tia.  A  crownland  and  for- 
mer kingdom  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Ad- 
riatic, with  very  numerous  small  isles 
(4,954  square  miles,  p.  591,597).  The 

Population  Is  composed  of  about  100,- 
00  Italians,  a  few  Bosnians,  Albanians 
and  Jews,  the  rest  of  Dalmatians,  a  fine 
race  of  men  renowned  for  their  bold- 
ness and  bravery  as  seamen  and  sol- 
diers, with  an  extreme  love  of  independ- 
ence, but  with  a  reputation  of  rapacity 
and  rather  loose  business  honesty. 
They  speak  an  Illyrian-Servian  dialect, 
the  ofilcial  languages  being  both  Italian 
and  German.  In  ancient  times  Dalma- 
tia  was  a  kingdom,  which  later 
formed  the  province  of  Illyrloum. 
After  changing  masters  several  times, 
ft  was,  by  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio, 
made  a  part  of  Venetia  and  with  Venice 
herself  became  subject  to  Austrian 
rule.  Wine  and  oil  are  its  main  ex- 
ports. 

Darton,  John  (1766-1844).  A  famous 
English  chemist  and  mathematician.  In 
physics,  to  whicTi  he  almost  devoted 
the  first  part  of  his  active  life,  he  be- 
came known  by  his  work  on  the  con- 
stitution of  mixed  gases,  on  the  force 


of  steam,  on  the  elasticity  of  vapor 
and  on  the  expansion  of  gases  by  heat. 
As  a  chemist,  he  is  best  known  by  his 
"  New  system  of  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy," published  1827,  in  which  he  de- 
veloped the  **  Atomic  Theory,"  which 
is  still  to-day  the  basis  of  quantitative 
analytical  chemistry,  and  has  elevated 
chemistry  to  the  rank  of  an  exact 
science.    See  Chemistry. 

Damagaa.  In  law  the  pecuniary 
recompense  claimed  on  account  of  suf- 
fering and  injury  through  the  act  of 
another. 

Dama8'cua.  The  capital  of  Syria 
and  largest  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
(estimated,  pop.  250,000),  70  miles 
east  of  Beyrout,  its  port,  Damascus 
occupies  a  situation  of  unrivalled 
beauty  on  a  luxuriant  plain  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Anti-Lebanon 
mountains.  The  older  part  of  the  city 
is  about  six  miles  in  circumference, 
surrounded  by  walls,  now  in  ruins, 
part  of  which  date  from  early  Roman 
times.  Damascus  is  full  of  Biblical 
reminiscences,  including  **  Straight 
Street "  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  There 
are  many  interesting  remains  of  an- 
cient architecture,  but  they  are  lost 
among  the  mass  of  bazars.  The  most 
important  industries  are  silk,  cotton 
and  laces.  The  Damascus  sword- 
blades,  once  famous  have  lost  their 
reputation.  The  inhabitants  of  Dam- 
ascus claim  that  theirs  is  still  the 
most  ancient  city  In  the  world  in  exist- 
ence: Josephus  attributed  its  founda- 
tion to  Uz,  the  great-grandson  of  Noah, 
but  this  is  based  merely  on  tradition. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  Damascus 
was  an  important  town  during  Abra- 
ham's time. 

DamlanI,  Pletro  (1000-72).  A  Cath- 
olic prelate  who  began  life  as  a  swine- 
herd and  ended  it  as  a  cardinal.  He 
is  the  author  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Latin  hymns,  inspired 
by  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine, 
among  them  the  exquisite  '*  City  of 
God,**  in  the  same  metre  as  **  Locksley 
Hall." 

Dam'oclaa.  One  of  the  courtiers  of 
the  tyrant  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who, 
according  to  Cicero,  had  lauded  in  the 
highest  poetical  terms  the  grandeur 
and  happiness  of  royalty,  but  was  re- 
proved by  his  king  in  a  singular  man- 
ner. While  seated  at  a  table  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  luxurious  surround- 
ings, and  deferred  to  as  the  ruler  him- 
self, he  saw,  on  looking  upwards,  a 
keen-edffed  sword  suspended  over 
his  head  by  a  single  horse-hair.  So 
unusual  a  spectacle  caused  him  some- 
what to  alter  his  views  on  felicity 
of  life.     The  term  "  Sword  of  Damo- 
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cles,"  was  hence  allegorioally  em- 
ployed to  indicate  imminent  danger. 

Daemon.  Inseparable  from  Pythias, 
both  being  mentioned  as  examples  of 
faithful  friendship.  Pythias  having 
been  condemned  by  Dionysius  to  death 
was  allowed  to  go  home  to  subrange 
his  affairs,  Damon  pledging  his  own 
life  for  the  reappearance  of  his  friends. 
Struck  by  so  noble  an  example  of 
mutual  affection,  the  tyrant  pardoned 
Pythias  and  desired  to  be  admitted 
into  their  sacred  fellowship. 

Damp.    See  Fire-damp. 

Damson.  A  small  oval  fruited  va- 
riety of  the  common  plum,  especially 
esteemed  for  desert,  but  not  suitable 
as  a  table  fruit;  grows  to  considerable 
height  and  is  extremely  prolific. 

Da'na,  Charlea  Anderson  (1819- 
91).  An  American  journalist  and  littera- 
teur; he  destined  himself  to  the  min- 
istry but  renounced  that  career  on  ac- 
count of  defective  eyesight  on  the  eve 
of  a  projected  departure  for  Germany 
where  he  intended  to  study.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  farming,  occasion- 
ally contributing  to  magazines  and 
newspapers  until  (1847),  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune  *'  un- 
der Greeley.  He  became  an  enthusiastic 
anti-slavery  worker,  and  probably  in- 
fluenced Greeley,  who  at  that  time 
i^BS  vacillating,  to  adopt  his  point  of 
vie'w.  After  taking  part  in  the  Civil 
War,  he  became  editor  of  the  *'  Chicago 
Republican "  and  subsequently  part 
owoier  of  the  "  New  York  Sun."  He 
wrote  several  books  and  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  American  Encyclo- 
pedia, long  a  standard  work  of  refer- 
ence. 

Da'na^  Pranois  (1743-1811).  After 
graduatmg  at  Harvard,  he  became  a 
vigrorous  exponent  of  colonial  rights 
and  a  political  leader  of  the  ante-revo- 
lution period.  He  occupied  many  state 
offices,  was  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  then 
Russia,  subsequently  being  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
home  state,  Massachusetts. 

Da'na,  Richard  Henry  (1815-82). 
Grandson  of  the  latter,  like  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, but  had  to  interrupt  his  stud- 
ies because  of  an  affection  of  the  eyes, 
siming  as  a  seaman  on  a  sailing  ves- 
sel plying  between  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, 1848.  Returning  to  shore  life, 
he  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
Free  Soil  movement,  but  during  the 
second  half  of  his  life  devoted  himself 
to  law  studies.  He  declined  a  United 
Slates  Judgeship,  but  1867  accepted 
an  appointment  as  public  prosecutor 
against  Jefferson  Davis.     In  1878,  he 


gave  up  law  for  travel,  and  died  in 
Rome,  1882,  but  is  popularly  known 
for  his  "  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast," 
the  **  Buccaneer,"  "  Idle  Man,"  and 
other  books. 

Dana'ides.  The  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus,  the  ruler  of  Lybia,  whose 
throne  was  taken  by  his  bbother  Mgyp- 
tus.  He  fled  to  Arffos,  but  his  daugh- 
ters were  followed  by  the  fifty  sons 
of  his  rival.  Fearing  for  his  hfe,  Dan- 
aus consented  to  the  marriage  of  the 
fifty  pairs,  but  gave  to  each  of  his 
daughters  a  dagger,  urging  them  to 
murder  their  husbands  on  the  bridal 
night,  which  all  did  except  one,  Hy- 
permnestra.  As  a  punishment  for  their 
crime,  they  were  compelled  to  pour 
water  forever  into  a  vessel  full  of 
holes.  The  legend  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  of  the  best  sculpture  of  an- 
cient Greece. 

Dan'bury.  A  city  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  It 
is  the  most  important  manufacturing 
center  of  felt  hats  in  the  country  and 
has  also  a  flourishing  industry  in  silver 
plated  wares.     P.  23,502. 

Dancing.  In  a  general  way.  dancing 
may  be  defined  as  the  expression  of  in- 
ward feelings  by  means  of  rythmical 
movement  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
lower  limbs,  usually  accompanied  by 
music.  It  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
as  old  as  humanity,  prevailing  amonff 
savages  as  well  as  among  the  mo^t 
highly  civilized  nations.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  constituent  of  religious  rites. 
Among  the  Romans,  dancing  at  a  pri- 
vate entertainment  was  restrictedf  to 
professional  dancers,  and  this  is  still 
the  custom  in  the  East.  With  us  it  is 
a  favorite  form  of  entertainment,  es- 
pecially among  young  people.  It  is 
doubtless  liable  to  abuse  but  not  more 
so  than  other  forms  of  social  inter- 
course. 

Dan'dellon  (Leontodon  Taraxacum). 
A  plant  belonsring  to  the  suborder  Clo- 
horaceae  of  the  large  order  Compos- 
ite, common  throughout  Europe  and 
temperate  America,  a  great  pest  in 
gardens  and  on  lavsms.  The  stem  and 
leaves  of  the  plant  contain  a  medicinajl 
principle  called  taraxacin,  formerly 
much  used  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs:  extracts  of 
the  roots  are  also  employed  in  medi- 
cine. Roasted  and  ground  roots  of 
dandelion  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  and  adulterant  of  cof- 
fee, and  its  young  leaves  are  a  healthy 
and  good  salad,  either  raw  or  cooked 
as  spinach. 

Dan'ell,  John  Frederlok  (1790- 
J845) .  An  English  chemist  and  meteor- 
ologist, whose  principal  work.  "  Met- 
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eorologioal  Essays,"  1823.  are  still 
aufhority  on  certain  phases  '  of  the 
science.  He  made  the  first  attempt  to 
account  in  a  philosophical  and  syste- 
matic manner  for  the  known  phenom- 
ena of  the  atmosphere.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  an  hygrometer,  which, 
though  it  has  been  superseded  by 
more  accurate  methods  of  measuring 
moisture  is  yet  a  theoretical  standard. 

Dan'te  (properly  Durante),  Allgh- 
lerl.  One  or  the  greatest  poets  of  hu- 
manity, and  incomparably  the  greatest 
among  the  Italians  (1265-1321),  born 
'n  Florence  of  an  illustrious  family.  His 
various  studies  and  his  devotion  to 
literature  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  active  as  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man; rising,  1300,  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  the  city  and  state,  being  chosen 
one  of  the  Priori,  an  office  which  was 
the  source  of  his  future  unhappy  for- 
tunes, on  account  of  the  part  he  took 
as  one  of  the  ^*  whites  **  in  the  party 
of  the  Guelph's  (q.  v.),  as  a  result 
of  which  his  property  was  seized  and 
banishment  pronounced  upon  him. 
The  immortal  work  of  Dante  is  his 
"Divina  Gommedia,**  a  poetic  vision, 
in  which  the  poet  is  conducted  first  by 
Virgil,  as  the  representative  of  human 
reason,  through  purgatory  and  hell, 
subseouently  by  Beatrice,  the  repre- 
sentative or  revelation,  through  the 
several  heavens  comprising  paradise, 
and  finally  by  St.  Bernard,  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  of  God.  The  ''Divina 
Gommedia**  has  been  translated  into 
every  European  language,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  monuments  of  litera- 
ture the  world  possesses. 

Danton.  QeorgM-Jacq  um  (1759- 
1794).  One  of  the  chief  inciters  of 
the  populace  against  the  rule  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  the  court.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Convention 
could  not  legally  try  the  king,  "You 
are  right"  Danton  replied,  "We  will 
not  try  him,  we  will  kill  him.'*  Vio- 
lence, however,  reacted  on  its  author 
and  be  was  himself  condemned  to 
death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
which  he  had  established. 

Danube.     The  second  of  all  Euro- 

fean  rivers,  Inferior  only  to  the  Volga, 
ts  source  is  in  the  Black  Forest,  has 
a  total  length  of  2,700  miles  and  drains 
an  area  estimated  at  250.000  miles. 
It  is  joined  in  this  long  course  by  60 
npvigable  rivers,  and  pours  into  the 
Black  Sea  a  volume  of  water  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  other  rivers  ending 
their  course  there.  At  Ulm  (Germany) 
it  becomes  navigable  for  small  steam 
vessels,  its  navigability  increasing  as 
it  flows.  Formerly  navigation  ceased 
at  the  Iron  Gates,  between  Servia  and 


Hungary,  a  series  of  dangerous  rapids. 
Now,  however,  the  obstruction  has 
been  removed,  and  the  Danube  has  be- 
come navigable  in  these  parts  for  ves- 
sels of  heavy  draught.  At  the  peace 
of  Paris.  1856,  and  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  1878,  the  Danube  was  declared 
neutral  below  the  Iron  Gates,  and  free 
to  the  navigation  of  the  world. 

Danu'blan  Prinoipantiea.  A  name 
given  two  former  states,  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  which  since  December  23» 
1861,  have  been  united  under  one 
prince  and  administration,  and  officially 
bear  the  name  of  Rumania.  Their  po- 
litical relations  have  always  been  so 
close  that  they  have  become,  known  by 
their  collective  rather  than  by  their 
individual  names.  Moldavia  lies  be- 
tween Russian  Bessarabia  on  the  north 
and  east;  the  Austro-Hungarian  em- 
pire on  the  west,  and  Wallachia  and 
the  Danube  on  the  south.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  18,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  estimated  at  over 
two  millions;  its  former  capital  was 
Jassy,  but  the  most  important  trade 
center  is  Galacz.  The  principal  exports 
are  wheat,  cattle,  horses,  maize  corn 
and  honey.  Wallachia.  the  larger  part 
of  the  united  principalities,  occupies  a 
territory  of  30,000  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  of  over  4,000,000;  it 
lies  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
and  the  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea  and 
Servia;  its  capital,  now  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Rumania,  is  Bukharest» 
its  exports  being  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  Moldavia,  wheat  and 
corn  prevailing.  In  ancient  times  the 
Danubian  Principalities  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  kingdom  of  Dacla, 
and  during  the  period  or  the  migration 
of  nations,  they  were  the  scenes  of 
the  struggles  of  barbarian  hordes,  all 
of  which  have  left  some  traces  of  their 
presence  and  the  blending  of  which 
has  helped  to  form  a  very  composite 
people.  Becoming  a  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish dominions  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, they  successively  obtained  great 
privileges,  then  autonomy,  then  prac- 
tically independence  under  the  suzer- 
ainty of  the  Porte,  and  finally  complete 
independence  as  the  kingdom  of  Ru- 
mania (1881). 

Dan'vara  Whitaa.  One  of  the  few 
American  breeds  of  poultry,  originatinf? 
by  the  crossing  of  white  Dorkings  with 
Buff  Cochins,  at  one  time  considered 
to  be  the  hardiest  fowl  and  the  best 
layer,  but  superseded  in  both  qualities 
by  the  Leghorn  and  the  Plymouth 
Rock. 

Dan'vllla.  A  city  of  Pittsylvania 
County,  Virginia,  situated  on  the  Dan- 
ville   River,    140    miles    southwest    of 
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Richmond  at  the  North  Carolina  line. 
It  is  also  on  the  Southern*  and  Dan- 
ville A  Western  Railroads.  The  dis- 
trict for  which  it  is  a  trade  center  pro- 
duces tobacco  largely.  The  sale  and 
manufacture  of  this  staple  is  its  prin- 
cipal business.     P.   19,020. 

Danville.  The  name  of  several  cities 
In  the  United  States,  the  principal  of 
which  is  in  Eastern  Illinois  (pop.  27,- 
871).  It  is  the  center  of  a  great  coal 
industry,  has  a  railway  oar  factory  and 
is  the  home  of  former  Speaker  Jo- 
seph Gannon. 

Dan'zla  or  DanVzig.  An'  important 
city  and  rortifled  seaport  in  West  Prus- 
sia, at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and 
the  Baltic.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place, 
has  been  successively  in  the  possession 
of,  or  struggled  for,  by  Danes,  Pomer- 
anians, Swedes  and  Teutonic  princes, 
made  a  4ree  city  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  1454,  and  flour- 
ished as  an  independent  republic  until 
it  was  taken  by  Prussia  (1793).  The 
most  important  industry  of  Danzig  is 
shipbuil(fing.     P.  145,000. 

Dardanellea.  The  ancient  Helles- 
pont, a  narrow  channel  separating  Eu- 
rope from  Asia,  and  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora firom  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
has  a  length  of  about  forty  miles  and 
a  width  of  from  one  to  four  miles. 
To  prevent  an  attack  on  Constantinople 
both  sides  of  the  Dardanelles  have  been 
fortified  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
but  the  old  works  have  become  use- 
less in  view  of  modem  war  methods. 
As  early  as  1841,  the  powers  arranged 
that  no  ship  of  war  belonging  to  any 
nation  except  Turkey  should  pass  the 
Dardanelles  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  Turkey,  provisions  which  were 
extended  by  the  congresses  of  London 
1871,  and  Berlin  1878,  so  that  the  pas- 
sage is  absolutely  forbidden.  Russia, 
a<^in8t  whom  the  declaration  is  man- 
ifestly directed,  has,  under  one  sub- 
lerfugr©  or  the  other,  frequently  disre- 
g^arded  the  treaties.  The  Dardanelles 
(or  Hellespont)  were  famous  in  ancient 
history.    See  Bosphorus. 

Dar^lua.  Ljke  the  Egyptian  word 
Pharaoh,  this  is  the  titular,  not  the  per- 
sonal name,  of  several  Persian  kings. 
The  best  known  is  Darius  III.  a  noble 
ruler  and  courageous  man,  but  a  poor 
general;  he  was  vanquished  by  Alex- 
ander and  stabbed  to  death  by  officers 
of  his  army  because  he  refused  to  flee. 
With  his  death  (330  B.  G.)  the  Persian 
empire  came  to  an  end. 

DaHlfM,  Qraoe  (1815-1842)  A  name 
famous  In  the  records  of  heroism. 
She  was  the  dau^ter  of  William  Dar- 
ling, keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  Lonff- 
shone,  one  of  the  Fame  Islands.     In 


September,  1838,  the  Forfarshire  was 
wrecked  amonff  Uie  Fame  Islands.  Ac- 
companied by  nis  daughter  and  at  her 
solicitation,  William  Darling  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  survivors  in  his  boat 
and  rescuing  them. 

Darm'ttadt.  A  city  in  Germany,  cap- 
ital of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  on 
the  river  Darm,  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Frankfurt.  Aside  from  being  a  local 
trade  center  in  the  midst  of  a  prosper- 
ous country,  Darmstadt  is  unimpor- 
tant industriously;  it  is  a  characteristic 
German  so-called  residential  city,  sup- 
ported by  the  employees  of  the  state 
government  and  from  the  business 
brought  by  the  court.    P.    75,000. 

Dartmouth  Collefla.  See  Hanover 
(N.  H.). 

DaKwIn,  Charlaa  (1809-1882).  Not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of 
modern  times,  but  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  most  systematic  minds  of  all 
time.  His  name  became  familiar 
throughout  the  world  through  the  pub- 
lication of  **  The  Origin  of  Species  by 
means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Favored  Races  in  the  Strug- 
gle for  Life."  The  theories  expounded 
therein  were,  at  that  time  considered 
startling  and,  like  those  of  Gallileo.  said 
to  be  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the 
Scriptures;  and  the  ancient  conception 
^f  the  sudden  creation  from  nothing 
of  everything  in  the  universe  In  seven 
days  according  to  our  ordinary  concep- 
tion of  the  term.  Darwin  contends  that 
the  various  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, instead  of  being  each  specially 
created  and  immutable,  are  continually 
Bubject  to  changes  through  a  process 
of  adaptation  by  which  those  varieties 
of  a  species  that  are  in  any  way  better 
fitted  for  those  conditions  of  their  lives 
"Survive  and  multiply  at  the  expense  of 
the  others.  So  potent  and  universal 
does  this  process  of  natural  selection 
seem  to  be  that  Darwin  considered  it 
capable,  with  other  causes,  of  explain- 
ing how  all  existing  species  may  have 
descended  from  one  or  a  very  few 
forms  of  life.  Darwin's  theory  still 
holds  good  in  the  scientific  world;  it 
has  not  been  superseded  as  a  whole, 
but  has  been  completed  by  recent  re- 
search and  discoveries.  Natural  selec- 
tion does  not  seem  to  always  be  con- 
ductive to  the  formation  or  new  va- 
rieties; on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases 
it  decidedly  acts  restrictively.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  works  of  Mendel  (q. 
v.)  and  de  Vries  (Q.  ▼).  while  In  no 
way  invalidating  Darwin's  theory, 
complete  it  in  as  far  as  they  furnish 
evidence  that  hybridization  (See  Men- 
del), as  well  as  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  sports  (See  Mutations)  have 
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also  been  the  origin  of  many  new 
epeoies  of  plants  and  animals.  At  its 
publication,  Darwin's  theory  was  unan- 
imously condemned  by  the  Christian 
clergy  of  all  shades  of  belief,  but  a 
better  understanding  and  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  have  brought 
enlightenment. 

Data  Palm  (Phoenix).  A  genus  of 
the  most  important  species  of  which 
furnishes  the  date  flruit  of  commerce, 
very  probably  the  palm  tree  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  a  native  of  warm  cli- 
mates of  the  eastern  Hemisphere,  but 
has  been  fairly  successfully  introduced 
into  some  parts  of  the  Southern  states, 
especially  Arizona.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  trees,  being  indispensable 
to  millions  of  humans  for  the  food 
supply  it  procures;  in  many  parts  of 
Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia, 
dates  are  far  more  necessary  than 
bread  is  with  us.  Besides  the  fruit, 
many  other  parts  of  the  Date  Palm  are 
of  economio  value.    See  Palms. 

Data  Plum  (Diosporos).  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Ebenace®,  com- 
prising the  Ebony  and  the  Iron  Wood 
of  the  tropics,  and  also  the  Diosporos 
Virginiana,  native  of  the  Southern 
states,  but  growing  wild  and  cultivated 
as  far  north  as  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
bearing  a  fruit  known  as  persimmon. 

Dauxua.  A  genus  of  the  Umbelli- 
feree,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
Daucus  earota,  the  carrot,  a  plant  na- 
tive of  Southern  Europe,  but  now  culti- 
vated in  every  country  of  the  globe, 
and  considered  one  of  the  cheapest  but 
most  healthy  vegetables;  next  to  spin- 
ach, they  are  the  vegetable  containing 
most  iron  in  an  organic  form  easily 
assimilable  and  largely  helpful  in  case 
of  aniemia.  A  stron^r  ardent  spirit  is 
distilled  f^om  them  in  some  parts  of 
Europe;  and  in  Germany,  dried  and 
roasted,  they  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee 

Dau'det,AlphonM  (1846-97).  One  of 
the  most  read  of  French  authors;  a 
writer  of  extreme  sensibility,  able  to 
impart  his  character,  his  qualities  as 
well  as  his  faults,  to  his  books.  He 
has  been  accused  of  imitiating  Dickens* 
manner,  but  while  the  one  was  as 
open-eyed  and  sarcastic  as  the  other, 
their  points  of  view  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Hfs  best  known  novels  are 
*•  Sapho,**  "  Fromont  Jeune  et  Risler 
Ain^,"  "Tartarln  da  Tarascon,"  "Le 
Nabab,**  etc. 

Dav'enport.  A  city  of  Iowa,  opposite 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  330  miles  above 
St.  Louis.  It  is  an  important  trading 
and  .lobbing  center  of  agricultural  prod- 


ucts (especially  grains.  Hour  and  rack- 
ing industry).    P.  43,528. 

Da'vid  (Hebrew,  beloved).  King  of 
Israel,  the  ninth  and  youngest  son  of 
Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  prob^ 
ably  educated  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  by  slaying  Goliath,  the  giant 
Philistine,  who  had  '*  defied  the  armies 
of  Israel.^'  He  was  a  skilful  harpist^ 
and  his  music  soothed  King  Saul  hi  his 
moments  of  insanity.  Samuel  anointed 
David  king  during  the  lifetime  of  Saul, 
the  latter  then  considering  him  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  and  persecuting  him: 
but  David  united  as  his  followers  all 
"  who  were  in  distress,  in  debt,  or  dis- 
contented,'* and  went  to  live  among  the 
Philistines  as  one  of  themselves:  later 
on,  the  contest  between  him  ana  Saul 
becoming  not  a  mere  revolution  but  a 
civil  war,  closed  only  by  the  death  of 
the  latter,  David  ascended  the  throne 
of  Judah,  making  Hebron  his  capital. 
The  other  tribes  elected  Ishbosheth» 
son  of  Saul,  as  their  king,  but  after 
his  murder  David  ac(iuirea  the  entire 
kingdom  and  reigned  1055  to  1045  B. 
G.  He  was  a  great  general  and  king. 
subjugating  many  or  his  neighbors, 
until  his  kingdom  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
from  Syria  to  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  pop- 
ulation estimated  at  5,000,000.  He  re- 
formed the  practice  of  religion  as  well 
as  the  dispensation  of  Justice,  and  re- 
organized the  civil  administration,  giv- 
ing autonomy  to  each  tribe  under  a 
governor.  He  was  far  from  being  a 
perfect  man  but  he  had  the  grace  to 
repent.  His  Psalms  show  not  only 
great  beauty  of  expression  but  also 
unfailing   trust  in  God. 

David.  Jacquaa  Loula  (1748-1825). 
Known  by  his  countrymen  as  the  **  re- 

?:enerator  of  French  art,"  he  was  the 
ounder  of  the  modem  French  school 
of  painting,  though  the  majority  of 
French  artists  have  either  decidedly 
accepted  or  have  a  leaning  toward 
either  impressionist  or  naturalistic 
treatment.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  classics,  and  his  works  are 
merely  applied  modern  conceptions  to 
classical  forms.  During  the  revolu- 
tion, he  became  a  Jacobin,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  shared 
in  the  atrocities  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  After  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, he  escaped  death  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  remarkable  talents;  later 
he  became  one  of  the  favorite  painters 
of  Naploeon,  but  during  the  Restora- 
tion was  exiled  as  one  of  the  "  mur- 
derers of  the  king." 

David,  Pierre  Jean.    Knovsm  as  David 
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d*Angers  (name  of  his  birth-place) 
(1798-1856).  A  French  sculptor  and. 
pupil  of  the  former,  though  not  re- 
lated to  him.  He  was  not  only  an  artist 
but  a  politician,  taking  part  on  the 
democratic  side  In  all  the  revolutions 
which  shook  France  until  1852. 

Davis,  Jafferaon  (1808-89).  An 
American  statesman  who  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  but  during  his  childhood 
removed  to  Mississippi  with  his  family. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828 
and  was  employed  in  the  army  on  the 
border.  He  entered  Congress,  but  soon 
Tolun leered  against  Mexico.  He  became 
United  States  Senator  in  1847;  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  defense  of 
state  rights  and  slavery.  He  became 
Secretary  of  War  under  Pierce,  but 
on  the  election  of  Buchanan  resigned, 
returning  to  the  Senate.  On  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Secession  bill  by  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  he  ofBcially  announced 
the  event  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Administration,  and  withdrew. 
February  4,  1861.  He  was  chosen  tem- 
porary President  of  the  "  Confederate 
States,*'  and  the  following  year  was 
re-elected  for  six  years.  On  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Civil  War,  he  attempted 
to  make  his  way  to  Mississippi  and  to 
continue  the  war  with  the  forces  of 
Magruder  and  Smith,  but  was  captured 
at  Irwinsville«  Georgia,  on  May  10, 
1867.  He  was  indicted  for  treason  by 
a  Virginia  Grand  Jury.  In  the  South 
he  was  considered  as  a  martyr  of  the 
Lost  Cause,  while  in  the  North,  Gree- 
ley and  others  obtained  council  for 
him,  and  he  was  finally  released  on 
bail  and  included  in  the  general  am- 
nesty of  Dec.  25,  1868. 

Davia  Strait.  The  southern  part  of 
that  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  washing  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  connect- 
ing Baffin's  Bay  and  Hudson's  Strait 
with  the  Ocean. 

Dav'itt,  Michael  (1846-1906).  Af- 
ter a  hard-working  and  precarious 
bringing  up,  this  ardent  Irish  National- 
ist attracted  much  notice  by  the  bitter 
speeches  he  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  in  1870  was 
sentenced  to  fifteen  years*  penal  ser- 
vitude for  treason-felony,  but  was  re- 
leased on  tioket-of-leave  in  1877.  In 
1881  he  was  sent  back  to  penal  servi- 
tude, but  released  again  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  elected  to  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  while  prisoner  at  Port- 
land Jail,  but  was  disqualified.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Parliament  in  1892, 
ttd  resigned  in  1899. 

Davoa-Platz.  A  charming  village  in 
»  valley  of  northeastern  Switzerland, 
00  the  Rhaetian  railway.  On  account 
of  its  remarkably  dry  air,  brilliant  sun- 


shine and  steady  depth  of  snow,  it  has 
become  a  favorite  health  resort  for 
those  affected  with  weak  lungs,  the 
late  John  Addlngton  Symonds  havhig^ 
discovered  its  virtues  in  this  respect^ 
writing  finely  of  his  life  there.  It  has. 
a  skating  rink  31,000  square  yards  in 
extent  wnich  holds  most  of  the  world*& 
skating  records.  The  Schatzalp  Run 
is  also  noted  as  a  resort  for  tobaggan- 
ers  and  bobsleighers,  attracting  thou- 
sands to  its  annual  events. 

Da'vy,  8lr  Humphry  (1778-1829). 
One  of  the  greatest  chemists  of  his 
own  or  any  age.  After  several  years 
spent  in  investigating  the  effects  or  cer- 
tain gases  on  respiration,  he  devoted 
himself  to  agriculture,  publishing. 
1813,  "The  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  which  was  the  point  of 
departure  of  a  new  era  in  that  science. 
He  discovered  the  elements  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  barium,  strontium^ 
calcium  and  magnesium  by  decompos- 
ing theu*  alkaline  earth;  in  1815  he 
made  an  hivestigation  of  the  nature  of 
fire-damp  in  coal  mines,  and  invented 
the  Davy-Safety  Lamp. 

Davy'a  Safety  Lamp.  Marsh-gas,  or 
carburretted  hydrogen,  often  escap- 
ing in  coal  mines,  becomes  very  in- 
flammable and  explosive  when  mixed 
with  six  to  eight  times  its  volume  of 
air,  by  the  explosion  rendering  ten 
times  the  bulk  of  the  gas  mixture  unfit 
for  respiration,  the  **  choke-damp  •* 
thereby  produced  being  as  dangerous 
to  the  miners  as  the  explosion.  The 
Davy  Safety  Lamp  is  an  ordinary  lan- 
tern, the  flame  being  protected  by  a 
metallic  gauze  of  a  certain  thickness 
and  width  of  meshes.  Many  electriO' 
devices  have  now  been  introduced  in 
coal  mines,  but  in  many  places,  the 
Davy  lamp  is  still  in  use. 

Dawklna,  William  Boyd  (1838—). 
A  British  geologist  and  pal8Bontologist. 
He  has  written  **  Cave  Hunting,'" 
**  Early  Man  in  Britain,"  and  is  profes- 
sor in  Manchester  College,  England. 

Dawson,  8lr  John  William  (1820—). 
A  geologist  and  naturalist,  born  in  Pic- 
tou,  Nova  Scotia ;  studied  in  Edinburgh ; 
distinguished  himself  as  a  palaeontolog- 
ist; published  in  1872  "Story  of  the 
Earth  and  Man";  in  1877.  "Origin 
of  the  World  " ;  and  recently,  "  Geol- 
ogy and  History";  and  has  called  in 
question  the  Darwinian  theory  as  to- 
origin  of  species. 

Day  (Latin,  dies).  Originally  the 
space  of  time  during  which  it  is  light, 
in  opposition  to  the  space  of  darkness, 
or  night.  In  astronomy,  a  day,  is  the 
time  oetween  that  when  a  particular 
star  is  exactly  south  of  or  on  the 
meridian,  and  when  it  reappears  again 
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at  the  same  place,  during  which  the 
earth  has  made  exactly  one  rotation 
and  the  time  elapsed  is  called  a  '*  sid- 
ereal day.**  But  the  passage  of  a  star 
across  the  meridian  is  not  a  complete 
rotation  of  the  earth,  but  merely  a 
complete  alternation  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. Therefore,  the  so-called  civil 
or  solar  day  is  measured  between  two 
meridian  passages  of  the  sun,  and  va- 
ries often  by  several  minutes  from  the 
sidereal  day,  taking  as  much  as  four 
minutes  to  overtake  it.  Astronomers, 
in  order  to  have  a  uniform  length  of 
day  have  imagined  a  sun  moving  uni- 
formly in  the  celestial  equator,  com- 
pleting, in  the  mean,  his  circuit  in  the 
same  time  as  the  real  sun,  the  time 
80  marked  being  the  **  mean  solar 
time.**  When  the  imaginary  sun  is 
on  the  meridian  it  is  mean  noon  (the 
iioou  of  our  clocks),  but  when  the 
real  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  it  is  the 
apparent  noon,  the  noon  of  sun-dials, 
while  clocks  and  watches  keep  the 
mean  time.  It  is  only  on  four  days  in 
the  year,  the  solstices  and  the  equin- 
oxes, that  both  time  coincide;  at  in- 
tervals, the  sun  is  either  fast  or  slow, 
the  difference  being  called  equation  or 
time.  As  everybody  knows,  the  mean 
solar  time  is  divided  into  24  hours  of 
60  mmutes  of  60  seconds  each.  As- 
tronomers reckon  the  day  beginning  at 
noon  and  count  the  hours  from  1  to 
24. 

Day,  Stephen  (1611-1668).  Born 
in  England,  hp  became  the  earliest 
printer  in  New  England,  commencing 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1639.  print- 
ing the  "  Freeman's  Oath  ** ;  next  in 
the  same  year,  an  almanac,  made 
by  William  Pierce,  mariner;  then  the 
Psalms,  **  newly  turned  into  metre,"  In 
1640. 

Day,  William  Rufua  (1849—).  Af- 
ter a  term  as  judge  in  state  courts, 
he  was  (1887)  appointed  United  States 
District  Judge  by  Harrison;  he  became 
under-secretary  of  state,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  McKinley,  1898, 
and  as  such  conducted  all  of  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Spanish  war;  at  the 
end  of  the  conflict,  he  resigned  to 
become  principal  envoy  of  the  United 
States  and  chairman  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed him  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  1903. 

Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis).  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Liliacea;,  much 
cuUivated  in  flower  gardens,  especially 
the  fragrant  Yellow  Day  Lily  and 
many  others. 

Day  Nurseries.  Modern  institu- 
tions, the  result  of  a  movement  for 
the  protection  of  the  young  children  of 


working  people,  and  consist  of  creches 
.where  infants  are  nursed  and  oared 
for  while  their  mothers  are  at  work. 
The  ■  movement  was  originated  in 
France. 

Day'ton.  A  city  of  Ohio  laid  out, 
1795,  and  named  after  General  Jona- 
than Dayton,  later  United  States  Sen- 
ator. While  its  industrial  interests 
are  diversified,  Dayton  has  become 
well  known  for  its  cash  register  in- 
dustry, sewing  machines  and  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  lately  from  the 
Wright  Drother*s  aeroplane  factories. 
P.  116,577. 

D'Azara,  Don  Felix  (1781-1811). 
A  Spanish  naturalist,  born  in  Aragon; 
spent  twenty  years  in  South  America; 
and  wrote  a  "  Natural  History  of  the 
Quadrupeds  in  Paraguay.** 

Deaoon.  The  name  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical official,,  who  assists  in  some  of 
the  smaller  ministerial  duties  in  church 
or  chapel;  and  in  the  Anglican  Church 
ranks  below  a  priest. 

Dead  Languages.  Such  as  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  which 
are  no  longer  generally  spoken  but  are 
preserved  in  literature. 

Dead-Oils.  The  oily  products  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  of  coal 
tar,  and  heavier  than  water,  such  as 
naphthaline,  creosote,  etc. 

Dead  8ea.  The  ancient  Lacus  As- 
phaltites,  which  the  Arabs  call  Bahr 
Loot  (Sea  of  Lot),  a  lake  in  Palestine, 
about  40  miles  long  and  an  average  of 
9  miles  wide,  its  depth  varying  con- 
siderably to  a  maximum  of  230  fath- 
oms. Its  surface  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  water  known,  being  1,312  feet 
below  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
fed  by  the  Jordan  from  the  north  and 
many  other  small  streams,  but  has  no 
apparent  outlets,  its  water  being  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  carried  off  by 
evaporation.  Its  name  originates  not 
merely  from  the  tradition  that  it  cov- 
ers (or  at  one  time  covered)  the  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  but  also  be- 
cause the  region  is  often  visited  by 
earthquakes,  its  borders  almost  des- 
olate, and  from  the  old  belief  (which, 
however,  has  no  foundation  in  fact) 
that  its  emanations  Were  fatal  to  life. 
— ^An  American  company  has  (1911) 
obtained  a  concession  from  the  Turk- 
ish government  to  utilize  the  saline  de- 
posits of  the  Dead  Sea  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  their  ingenuity  is  likely 
to  transform  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Dead  Valley  region  into  a  source  of 
revenue. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  (also  called  deaf- 
mutes).  Persons  so  afflicted  are  born 
deaf,  or  have  lost  hearing  at  an  early 
age,  and  become  as  a  result  dumb,  or 
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Incapable  of  using  speech  in  a  nat- 
ural manner.  The  primary  defect  is, 
however,  deafness;  and  comparative 
muteness,  which,  however,  has  been 
largely  remedied  by  present  methods 
of  education,  is  only  a  consequence  of 
it.  Those  having  suffered  from  a  total 
loss  of  hearing  after  they  have  learned 
to  spesLk  are  not  usually  classed  as 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  because  without  spe- 
cial training  they  are  able  to  communi- 
cate their  ideas  to  others  with  the 
aid  of  speech.  From  the  imperfect 
methods  formerly  in  use  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they 
wp.re  legally  in  the  same  position  as 
idiots  and  the  insane;  Roman  law  held 
them  to  be  incapable  of  a  legal  obliga- 
tion, but  now  their  legal  status  differs 
in  no  way  from  that  of  persons  not 
afflicted  by  that  infirmity.  In  1780  the 
Abb^  de  rEp^e,  established  the  first 
institution  which  had  the  purpose  of 
not  merely  taking  a  charitable  care  of 
deaf  and  dumb  unfortunates,  but  to  fit 
them  for  useful  positions  in  society  as 
far  as  their  conditions  would  permit.  A 
few  years  later  Thomas  Braidwood. 
opened  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Edinburgh,  and  since  then  progress 
has  never  ceased,  until  to-day,  the  edu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb  has  been  enabled 
to  communicate  his  thoughts  by  means 
of  speech  as  well  as  to  understand  the 
speech  of  others,  and  has  almost  no 
restrictions  on  his  activities.  The 
inettiods  of  tuition  are  of  three  kinds: 
(1)  The  language  of  pictures,  and  of 
ineaDlngful  signs  of  gestures;  (2)  the 
finger  alphabet  (dactylology)  and  (3) 
articulation,  or  speaking  and  reading 
from  the  lips.  Very  great  patience, 
and  ingenuity  aided  by  long  experience 
has  permitted  the  teaching  of  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  subjects,  remarkable 
examples  of  which  are  Helen  Keller, 
and,  more  recently  Catherine  Pedersen. 
BMifneaa.  Deafness  or  imperfect 
hearing  may  be  complete  or  partial 
and  affect  one  or  both  ears;  it  may 
date,  from  birth,  be  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, or  one  of  the  distressing  symp- 
toms of  advancing  age.  The  auditory 
are  very  numerous.  The  auditory 
apparatus  of  the  human  is  so  com- 
pucated  that  one  may  well  understand 
now  easily  it  may  be  affected  and  its 
functions  disturbed  by  even  slight 
causes  effecting  a  disadjustment  of 
the  exquisite  arrangement  of  its  parts, 
(t)  The  auditory  nerve  may  lose  its 
sensitivity  by  diseased  conditions  of 
Itself  or  that  part  of  the  brain  from 
'whWi  it  has  its  source;  (2)  the  struc- 
tnws  which  conduct  the  vibrations  of 
s^uud  to  the  so-called  labyrinth  of  the 
car  may  be  faulty,  either  by  accident 


or  disease;  (3)  Ihe  passage  leading  to 
the  tympanum,  or  ear  drum,  may  be 
blocked;  or  (4)  the  cavity  of  Uie 
drum  may  have  ceased  to  be  resonant. 
The  diseases  which  affect  the  ear  re- 
quire to  be  treated  upon  the  same 
grmciples  as  those  of  other  organs, 
y  first  removing  the  cause,  when 
possible,  strengthening  the  whole  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  by  application  of.  spe- 
cial remedies  which  may  bring  relief, 
if  not  cure. 

DmI.  The  designation  for  planks  of 
fir  tree  wood  of  northern  Europe 
nine  inches  wide  and  three  inches 
thick,  fifty  cubic  feet  of  which  form 
a  load,  and  100  superficial  feet  a 
square.  An  American  deal,  it  should 
be  noted,  is  12  hiches  broad  and  2% 
inches  thick,  and  of  the  uniform  length 
of  12  feet. 

Dean.  A  term  which  has  its  source 
in  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  decem,  and 
derived  from  the  Roman  military  and 
political  organization  into  captaincies 
or  civil  districts  of  nominally  ten  cen- 
turies, or  decennaries,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  constable.  Later,  the 
bishops  of  the  Christian  Church  di- 
vided each  diocese  into  decenaries 
(deaneries)  at  the  head  of  which  was 
a  dean.  The  term  has  been  since  ex- 
tended in  other  ways  and  is  attributed 
to  various  ecclesiastical  and  educa- 
tional offices. 

Dean  of  Quild  (gild).  The  name 
given,  in  the  days  of  guilds,  to  their 
chief  officer,  and  only  now  used  to 
designate  the  head  of  a  royal  burgh  or 
merchant  company,  who  has  the  super- 
intendence of  buildings. 

De  Arrlaga,  Manuel  (1836 — ).  The 
first  President  of  the  Republic  of  Por- 
tugal. He  was  elected  August  24,  1911. 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  met 
for  the  first  time,  June  19;  succeeding 
the  provisional  government  which  had 
been  in  existence  since  October,  1910, 
when  the  Republic  was  proclaimed, 
with  Theophilo  Braga  (q.  v.).  Provi- 
sional President,  at  its  head.  Senhor 
De  Arriaga  had  been  Provisional  At- 
torney General  in  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment; and  was  elected  because  of 
his  influence  in  the  Republican  party 
and  because,  belonging  to  no  faction^ 
it  was  believed  he  would  conciliate  all 
contending  groups,  and  was  for  a  time 
instructor  in  English  to  the  late  King 
Carlos  and  Duke  of  Oporto.  The  presi- 
dent's salary  is  fixed  at  $20,000,  with 
$6,000  for  official  expenses;  his  term 
being  for  four  years.  He  was  born  in 
the  Azores. 

Death.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  physiology  that  every  part 
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of  the  organism  has  its  own  definite 
term  of  vitality  and  that  there  is  a 
continuous  succession  of  destruction 
of  old  cells  and  the  formation  of  new 
ones  in  all  tissues,  the  process  being 
rapid  or  slow  in  various  parts  of  the 
organism.  Every  effort  we  make,  every 
thought  we  think,  every  blow  we  re- 
ceive is  accompanied  by  the  disinte- 
gration (or  death)  of  a  certain  amount 
of  living  tissue,  and  thus  every  action 
of  our  corporeal  life,  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  close,  takes  place  at  the 
■expense  and  by  the  death  of.  organized 
matter.  These  processes  or  changes 
are  termed  molecular  death,  and  within 
well  reguated  limits  are  essential  to 
the  normal  exercises  of  the  functions 
of  the  organism,  to  its  well  being,  and 
to  its  very  life,  because  as  soon  as  they 
oease,  what  is  popularly  known  as  cor- 
poral or  natural  death  takes  place. 
An  explanation  of  death  has  been,  un- 
til very  recent  years,  sought  almost 
exclusively  in  philosophy,  by  methods 
which,  however  well  expressed  they 
may  be,  have  not  much  more  value 
than  any  other  deductive  speculation. 
Modern  research,  though  it  has  by  no 
means  reached  the  goal,  seeks  the 
source  of  life  almost  exclusively  in 
chemical  phenomena  which  have  not 
yet  been  penetrated,  and  we  must 
naturally  conclude  that  death  means 
the  cessation  of  the  sum  total  of  com- 
plicated chemical  reactions.  Further 
than  that  and  a  number  of  established 
fact^  investigations  of  the  scientist 
are  necessarily  limited. 

Death  Valley.  A  low  desert  in  Cali- 
fornia near  the  Nevada  border,  its  name 
having  been  given,  1849,  after  the 
greater  part  of  a  convoy  of  immigrants 
had  suffered  a  terrible  death  by  star- 
vation there.  It  has  recently  become 
known  by  its  rich  deposits  of  borax, 
the  most  important  in  the  world. 

Debate.  An  exchange  of  opinion, 
differing  from  conversation  in  that  the 
speakers  succeed  each  other  accord- 
ing to  established  regulations,  and  that 
the  subject  is  treated  formally  and 
usually  with  a  view  of  coming  to 
some  oratorical  conclusion.  Of  most 
importance  to  the  nation  are  the  de- 
bates in  national,  state  or  municipal 
bodies  *  but  debating  societies  of  many 
kinds   nave   a   great  influence   on   the 

Solitical  life  of  a  country  as  well  as  on 
le  education  of  individuals. 

Debent'ure.  A  document  or  certifi- 
cate signed  by  a  public  officer,  cor- 
poration or  company,  acknowledging 
indebtedness  for  money  lent  and  guar- 
anteeing repayment  with  Interest. 

Decade.      The    number    10,    or,    as 


usually   understood,   a   period   of   ten 
years. 

Dec'aloflue.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, which,  as  related  in  Exodus, 
were  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  inscribed  on  two  stone 
tablets. 

Decandolle  (de-can-dol'),  Augustin 
Pyram^  (1778-1841).  He  was  born  In 
Geneva,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  applied  himself  to 
systematic  botany,  and  the  natural  af- 
finities of  plants,  and  formulated  what 
is  known  as  DecandoUe's  theory,  which 
holds  that  the  roots  of  plants  not  only 
absorb  substances  from  the  soil  but 
also  excrete  substances  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  similar  to  the  faeces  op 
excreta  of  animals.  From  these  facts 
he  deduced,  in  analogy  with  what  is 
knovm  of  animal  life,  that  plants  of  the 
same  or  related  species  cannot  pros- 
per In  the  excreta  or  effluvia  of  their 
kind,  but  are  not  harmed  by  those  of 
other  species.  Liebig  at  one  time,  sup- 
ported DecandoUe's  theory,  but  it  was 
superseded  by  the  former's  theories. 
In  recent  years,  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  taken  up  DecandoUe^s 
theory  and  formulated  new  theories  on 
soil  fertility  and  toxicity,  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  repudiated  by  prac- 
tically every  State  Experiment  Station 
and  foreign  scientific  institutions.  See 
Soil  Fertility. 

Decatur.  A  city  of  Macon  County, 
Illinois,  situated  on  the  Sangamon 
River,  forty  miles  east  of  Springfield, 
the  State  capital.  It  is  on  the  Illinois 
Central  and  Wabash  Railroads.  Around 
it  is  a  productive  agricultural  district 
and  it  has  important  manufactures, 
to  the  life  of  which  adjacent  coal 
mines  contribute.  Its  factories  include, 
fiour  mills,  bridge  and  carriage  works, 
cold  storage  plants;  and  it  has  foundry 
and  farm  implement  shops  and  the 
Wabash  car  shops.     P.  31,140. 

Deca'tup,  Stephen  (1779-1820).  A 
Commodore  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  served  with  distinction  in  the  'war 
of  1812  in  command  of  the  frigate 
"  United  States,"  when  he  captured  the 
British  frigate  **  Macedonian  "  after  a 
desperate  encounter.  He  was  killed  in 
a  duel  with  Commodore  Barron,  at 
Bladensburg,  Maryland. 

Deoem'ber.  The  last  month  of  the 
year,  in  the  new  calendar;  before  the 
reform  instituted  by  Julius  Caesar,  the 
year  began  with  March  and  what  is 
now  the  twelfth  was  then  the  tenth 
month  (hence  the  name,  from  decern 
— ten).  In  old  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
the  month  was  called  "Yule  monath." 

Decem'vlra.     They   were    a   special 
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body  of  ten  Roman  magistrates,  in- 
vested with  extensive  governing 
powers.  The  first  decemws  were 
elected  in  451  B.  G. 

Deoid'uoua  (Latin,  deciduus,  fall- 
ing off).  In  botany,  woody  plants 
which  annually  lose  and  renew  their 
foliage.  In  cold  and  temperate  coun- 
tries the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  autumn 
and  the  restoration  of  verdure  in  the 
spring  are  among  the  most  familiar 
phenomena  of  nature.  Within  the  trop- 
ics the  forests  maintain  most  of  their 
foliage  except  in  countries  where  on 
account  of  a  very  dry  season  many 
trees  and  shrubs  lose  their  foliage  not 
during  the  cooler,  but  during  the  hot- 
ter part  of  the  year.  Plants  not  de- 
ciduous are  called  evergreen. 

D«ok.  The  floor  of  a  ship,  and  in 
lar^e  vessels  comprehending  the  first 
or  lower  deck,  middle  deck  and  main 
deck,  which  is  the  uppermost,  except 
the  reserved  elevated  part  known  as 
the  quarter-deck. 

Deolaratlon.  In  civil  law  the  plead- 
ing in  which  the  plaintiff  sets  forth 
bis  own  case  against  the  defendant;  in 
criminal  law,  the  statement  made  by 
the  prisoner  before  the  magistrate  or 
Judge  as  to  his  innocence  or  guilt. 
Quakers.  Moravians  and  other  religious 
sects  objecting  to  oaths  have  been  per- 
mitted by  statutes  to  make  instead 
a  declaration  or  an  affirmation. — In  in- 
ternational law,  declaration  means 
those  informal  international  agree- 
ments between  nations,  which  have 
neither  the  form  nor  the  character  of 
treaties,  but  which  are,  however,  in 
effect  part  of  international  law.  Mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations  have  to 
live  up  to  them  as  individuals  In  well 
organized  society  have  to  Uve  up  to 
their  word.  The  most  important  dec- 
laration is  that  of  Paris  1856,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  sea  blockade,  to  be 
binding  on  neutrals  **  must  be  main- 
tain^ by  a  force  sufQoient  to  prevent 
access  to  the  enemy^s  coast  line  ** ;  it 
also  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  de- 
fine contraband  of  war.  The  declara- 
tion of  London,  1908,  attempts  to  com- 
plete the  latter,  establishing  an  inter- 
national Prize  Court,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  regula- 
ting the  service  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine In  time  of  war  4n  a  similar  manner 
as  other  international  agreements  have 
determined  the  status  of  militia  and 
military  organization  of  citizen  soldiers. 

Daoompoaltion.  The  act  of  disinte- 
grating the  elements  of  any  compound 
substance.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  water, 
bot  these  substances  themselves  can- 
not be  decomposed. 


Deoora'tion  Day.  A  day  set  apart  in 
the  United  States  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  particularly  observed  by 
decorating  their  graves  with  flowers. 
It  is  a  public  holiday,  processions  oc- 
cur, patriotic  speeches  are  delivered 
in  the  cemeteries  and  other  appropriate 
places;  and  it  is  generally  adopted  by 
all  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the 
graves  of  departed  relatives  and 
friends. 

Deorea.  A  special  edict  or  regula- 
tion issued  by  a  supreme  or  govern- 
ing power.  The  Judgment  of  a  super- 
ior court  is  also  called  a  decree. 

Decraa  Nisi  (neesee).  A  law  term 
used  in  regard  to  a  divorce  court  de- 
cree which  annuls  a  marriage,  if  at 
the  end  of  six  months  nothing  arises 
to  interfere  with  the  decision,  where- 
upon it  is  made  absolute,  and  the  par- 
ties are  free. 

Decre-scen'do  (Italian).  In  music*  a 
gradual  decrease  of  sound.  It  is  thus 
the  reverse  of  Crescendo.  Diminuendo 
is  a  term  of  similar  signiflcation. 

Dedication.  The  consecration  to 
sacred  purposes  of  any  building  or 
ground,  and  has  also  a  more  general 
application  to  the  setting  apart  of 
any  building,  institution,  or  enterprise 
to  a  special  use.  The  term  also  at- 
taches to  the  inscription  by  an  author 
of  any  book  or  work  to  a  patron  or 
friend  as  a  mark  of  esteem. 

Deama'ter.  The  title  given  to  the 
two  principal  Judges  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  In  Scotland,  the  Doomster,  or 
Dempster,  was  an  official  attached  at 
one  time  to  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, who  pronounced  the  doom  of 
condemned  criminals. 

Daer.  A  genus  of  quadrupeds,  rum- 
inants, constituting  the  family  Cervid®. 
They  are  animals  of  graceful  forms, 
combining  much  compactness  and 
strength  with  slenderness  of  limb  and 
fleetness.  They  are  distinguished  from 
all  other  ruminants  by  their  branchingr 
horns  (antlers)  which  in  most  species 
exist  in  the  male  only,  these  railing' 
off  annually  and  renewed  with  in- 
creased size  until  the  animal  has 
reached  old  age.  The  growth  of  this 
horn  is  very  rapid,  and  what  becomes 
of  the  old  norns  of  deer  in  the  vrild 
stage  has  never  been  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for.  The  Antilopldae.  Caprid© 
(mountain  goats)  and  Moscnidse  are 
closely  related  to  the  deer.  The  flesh 
(venison)  is  highly  appreciated  on  the 
banquet  table.  Only  one  kind  of  deer 
has  been  fully  domesticated,  the  Rein- 
deer of  the  polar  regions.  The  forest 
of  Mar  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
covers    80,000    acres;    that    of   Reay 
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stretohes  over  100  sg.  m.  There  are 
over  150  of  these  Sootch  deer  for- 
€Bt3,  7161(1111?  an  agKregate  annus! 
rental  of  t2, 500, 000.  No  auoh  estab- 
lishments exist  In  the  United  Stales 
where  the  deer  are  hunted  In  the 
wilds,   for   the   most   part  with   dogs. 

IHrsndar  or  th*  FaHh.  A  title 
fflven  to  all  English  monarchs  from  the 
Time  of,  and  beginning  with,  Henry 
VIll.  It  was  originally  conferred  by 
Pope  Leo  X.,  then  withdrawn,  and 
afterwards  re-conferred  by  Parliament. 

DafM',  Danlal  (1661-1731).  The 
son  of  a  London  butcher,  with  name 
Foe  (he  added  the  particle  De  later), 
who  after  a  very  varied  business 
and  political  career  as  a  "  dissenter," 
became  a  poet  and  novelist,  obtaining 
world-wide  fame  by  his  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  written  when  he  was  sixty 
years  of  age.  This  and  his  subse- 
quent fictitious  narratives  are  char- 
acterized by  a  remarkable  appearance 
of  actuality  and  truth. 

D«gr««.  In  geometry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  the  angles  of  a 
circle,  the  circumference  Is  divided  Into 


to  the  others  at  the  center,  each  quad- 
rant being  divided  into  e()  degrees  of 
60  minutes,  and  each  minute  having 
60  seconds.  This  Is  known  as  the 
sexagesimal  scale.  The  dome  of  the 
sky  Is  divided  by  this  system  of  de- 

frees  and  the  place  of  stars  Indicated 
y  the  number  of  degrees  of  their 
place  above  the  (theoretical)  horizon 
and  their  distance  from  the  meridian. 
The    earth's    surface,    represented    by 

globes,  is  also  divided  into  degrees. 
t  geom-aphy,  a  degree  of  longitude  is 
found  Dy  supposing  a  plane  to  pass 
through  the  earth's  center  and  the 
poles.  The  angle  made  by  this  plane 
with  that  of  the  first  meridian  is  the 
basis  of  calculation,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe  bein      to 

360  degrees.     The  deg  le 

Is  found  in  the  same  n  )y 

Bubatltuting   the  two  e;  m 

«quatortal  diameter  for  t  le 

determination    of    both  id 

longitude    of   a    point   «  's 

surface  depends  upon  as j- 

servatlon.     See  Longitude;  Latitude. 

Dalam.  The  theory  that  there  ts  a 
personal  Ood,  but  releots  revelation 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

D«  Kalb,  John,  Baron  (IT3S-1TS0^ 
Born  In  Alsace,  he  aerved  In  the  French 
army  and  came  to  America  with  Lafay- 
€tte.  mi.  Was  appointed  Majnr- 
Oeneral   by    Congress,    served    in    the 


Revolutionary  War  and  wa«  killed  In 
the  battle  of  Camden. 

Da  La  Barra,  Francisco  L.  (1B63 — ). 
Provisional  President  of  Mexico,'  ap- 
pointed after  the  retirement  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  May  25.  1911.  He  was  a 
lawyer  before  he  entered  politics  and 
represented  Mexico  at  the  Ibero-Aroer- 
loan  Congress  at  Madrid,  at  two  Pan- 
American  Congresses  and  at  the  last 
Hague  Peace  Conference  be  was 
ambassador  to  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  States,  occupying 
the  last  position  when  he  returned  to 
Mexico. 

DcUoroIx,  Ford  I  nan  d  Victor  Eu- 
g4no  (179S-1863).  A  modern  French 
painter,  head  of  the  French  so-called 
''romantic  school";  he  became  best 
known  by  the  emphasis  of  color  In  his 
works  even  often  at  the  expense  of 
drawing,  but  his  most  striking  quality 
was  bis  wonderful  versatility  and  his 
ability  to  adapt  his  talent  to  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  He  has  been  compared 
to  Paul  Veronese  and  to  Rubens,  but 
did  not  have  the  talent  nor  llie  fame 
of  either. 

Delago'a  Bay.  An  inlet  In  the  south- 
east coast  of  Africa,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Delagoa  Hlver  flowing  into 
it.  It  has  continuously  been  a  Por- 
tuguese possession  since  its  discovery, 
and  is  an  important  trade  and  shipping 
point  for  South  African  products. 

Dalavlgna,  Jmd  Franoola  Oaatmir 
(1793-1843).  A  French  poet  and  dra- 
matic writer,  representing  the  "  golden 
mean  "  of  French  literature  and  com- 
promising the  classic  with  modem 
style,  so  that  he  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  prominent  precursors  of  modern 
French  poetic  art. 

Darawara,  One  of  the  original  thir- 
teen states  of  the  North  American 
Union,  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania, 

w— '  *"-  "■-  "" -e  River  and  easi 

b:  D,  and  west  and 

8<  Irea  8.120  sq.  m., 

p.  I  second  smallest 

SI  Incipally  an  sgrl- 

ci  t   small  fruit  and 

VI  the  near-by  great 

markets  of  the  East.  The  State  was 
originally  settled  1637  by  Swedes  and 
Flntanders,  subjugated  by  the  Dutch, 
(1655).  falling  (1662).  Into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  &ni  ultimately  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  grant  to  Penn.  1868. 

Dal'awara  Bay.  The  estuary  of  the 
Delaware  River,  begins  about  40  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  ia  about  60  miles 
in  length  and  has  a  maximum  width  of 
25  miles.  Its  entrance  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  is  between  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey,  and  Cape  Henlopen.  Dela- 
ware.   The  name  of  the  river,  as  well 
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as  of  the  Delaware  Indians  and  terri- 
tory»  was  given  in  honor  of  Lord 
Thomas  West  de  la  Warr,  who  visited 
the  bay  1610  and  died  in  his  vessel 
at  its  mouth.  The  Dutch,  who  for- 
merly owned  this  territory,  knew  it  as 
South  River,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Nor£h  (Hudson)  River. 

D*l'«w«pe  Indians.     A  formerly  im- 

K>rtant  Algonquin  tribe,  inhabiting  the 
eiaware  territory.  They  soon  came 
in  the  path  of  white  immigration  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  settlement  of  the  United 
States.  Pew  tribes  of  Indians  would 
have  been  better  able  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  whites,  but  none  have  been 
more  tribked  of  what  was  then  their 

{property  by  the  very  men  who  at- 
empted  to  Christianize  them.  They 
were  decimated  by  wars  in  which  they 
mainly  played  a  defensive  part,  were 
forced  to  move  to  Ohio,  then  further 
west,  many  of  them  moving  to  Can- 
ada«  where  they  have  lost  themselves, 
others  settling  in  Arkansas. 

Defawara  River.  An,  important 
stream  in  the  United  States  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Coquago  and  the  Po- 
paeion.  Pursuing  a  southward  course, 
the  Delaware  passes  the  Delaware  Gap, 
south  of  the  city  of  Port  Jervis.  Here 
the  mountain  rises  on  both  sides  al- 
most perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
over  1,000  feet.  At  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  it  meets  tidewater.  132  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  from  there,  increas- 
ing rapidly  in  width,  becomes  a  navig- 
able river  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage, 
passing  Philadelphia  and  emptying  into 
the  Delaware  Bay,  40  miles  below  that 
city.  Its  entire  length  is  about  300 
miles,  and  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  on  the  one  side  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  on  the  other. 
It  is  connected  with  a  number  of  canals 
and  there  is  a  project  under  way  to 
unite  it  with  New  York  Bay,  and  thence 
with  the  Lakes  by  a  canal  sufficiently 
deep  to  float  vessels  of  large  tonnage. 
Delcaaaa',  The'oohlle  (1852—).  A 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
bora  at  Pamiers;  began  life  as  a  Jour- 
nalist; was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
in  1889-  became  Colonial  Minister: 
advocated  colonial  expansion;  dealt 
skillfully  with  the  Fashoda  affair  as 
Foreign  Minister,  so  as  to  avoid  war 
with  England. 

Dalft  Wara.  A  kind  of  enameled 
pottery  first  made  at  Delft  in  Holland 
In  the   fourteenth  century. 

Oalhi.  A  district  of  the  Punjab,  for- 
merly part  of  the  northwest  provinces 
of  India,  also  name  of  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  city,  capital  of  the  province 


(p.  208,385,  about  half  Mohammedans^ 
half  Hindus,  and  very  few  Christians). 
The  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Delhi  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  Jumna,  cover 
an  area  of  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference: and  while  they  appear  a 
scene  of  great  desolation  to  the  casual 
observer,  they  are  very  interesting 
to  the  scientist.  So-called  modern 
Delhi  was  founded  1631  by  Shah 
Jehan,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by 
ramparts,  etc.,  now,  of  course,  use- 
less. Delhi  has  been  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  events  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny (1857)  and  the  heroic  struggles  of 
which  it  has  been  the  scene.  The 
principal  industries  are  the  embroid- 
ery or  Cashmere  shawls,  and  delicate 
goldsmith  work. 

Dallquaa'enca.  The  process  of  liqui- 
faction  or  dissolving  by  the  absorption 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  For 
instance,  chromic  acid  crystals  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  quickly  deliquesce. 

Dallp'lum  (Latin,  deliro — being  fu- 
rious). A  state  of  deranged  mind,  in 
which  the  intellect  and  Judgment  are 
perverted,  or  lost,  while  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  passions  are  often  excited^ 
or  at  least  left  without  control.  The 
result  is  an  incoherent  or  totally  dis- 
ordered  course  of  action  and  speech^ 
frequently  attended  by  delusions  or 
unreasoning  belief  in  supposed  facts^ 
which  the  sound  mind  ai  once  per- 
ceives to  have  no  existence  in  nature. 
Delirium  is  brought  about  by  the  feb- 
rile condition  of  a  number  of  dis- 
eases, but  its  most  acute  form  is  the 
delirium  of  drunkards,  known  as  de- 
lirium tremens,  from  the  bodily  tre- 
mor that  accompanies  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently confused  with  paroxysm  of  in- 
toxication and  insane  craving  for  drink; 
in  fact,  it  very  often  appears  in  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  intoxicatea  for 
some  time,  but  are  otherwise  of  in- 
temperate habits.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  restless,  irritable  state  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  occasionally  by  par- 
oxysm of  excitement;  Illusions  of  the 
vision  and  hearing  of  non-existent  ob- 
jects; by  tremors  of  the  limbs  and  the 
tongue;  by  complete  loss  of  appetite 
for  food  and  driuK,  and  by  great  wake- 
fulness. 

Derphl.  An  ancient  town  of  Phods, 
Greece  (now  Kastrl),  celebrated  for 
its  famous  oracle  of  Apollo.  See  Oracle. 

Dalphln'ldas,  also  Delphi'nus.  A 
genus  of  Cetacea  the  type  of  the  fam- 
ily being  the  Dolphin,  including  por- 
poise, grampus  and  many  animals 
which  on  account  of  their  large  size 
are  commonly  called  whales:  it  com- 
prises also  a  few  species  Inhabitinflr 
not  the  ocean  but  tropical  rivers.    The 
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true  dolphins  have  the  snout  prolonged 
into  a  rather  slender  beak,  both  Jaws 
being  supplied  with  numerous  teeth. 
They  are  very  voracious,  and  are  said 
to  prey  on  an^  form  of  sea  life  oom- 
inff  within  their  reach,  even  on  feeble 
individuals  of  their  own  species.  They 
live  in  herds  which  often  delight  the 
voyager  in  the  ocean  solitude  by  their 
gambols  around  the  ship.  They  may 
be  distinguished  from  a  great  distance, 
as  they  are  continually  leaping  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  an  action  which 
apparently  has  no  object  but  to  give 
way  to  an  exuberance  of  animal  mirth. 
The  common  Dolphin  is  usually  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  the  female  giving 
birth  to  one  single  young  which  she 
suckles  and  nurses  like  other  mam- 
mals. 

Delphln'ium.  A  genus  of  the  plants 
of  the  order  of  Ranunculace®,  annual 
and  perennial^  herbaceous,  native  of 
temperate  zones.  They  have  five  sepals, 
the  upper  spurred;  four  petals,  dis- 
tinct or  united  Into  one.  Some  of 
them  are  well  known  garden  flowers, 
while  others  are  poisonous  weeds  in- 
festing western  pastures,  often  poison- 
ing live-stock 

Derta.  The  alluvial  deposit  formed 
at  the  mouth  of  rivers  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  particles  which  they  have  held 
in  suspension.  The  term  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  the  tract  of  land 
thus  formed  by  the  Nile  River,  v^ich 
being  enclosed  by  two  main  branches 
as  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  with 
the  sea  as  a  base,  has  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  Delta.  The  formation  of 
Delta  depends  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  currents  at  the  mouth  of 
rivers,  more  than  upon  the  amount  of 
sediment  held  in  suspension.  The 
Mississippi  River  which  carries  enor- 
mous amounts  of  matter  has  a  Delta 
of  36,800  sq.  m..  entering  the  sea  by 
six  mouths,  while  most  of  the  large 
rivers  on  the  Mediterranean  have 
Deltas,  because  of  the  absence  of  tides. 

Deruge  (a  French  word,  from  Latin 
diluvium — a  flood).  There  is  hardly 
a  considerable  race  of  men  among 
whom  there  does  not  exist,  in  some 
form  the  tradition  of  a  deluge,  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  human 
pace  except  their  own  progenitors. 
That  the  deluge  recorded  In  the  Scrip- 
tures covered  the  whole  earth  was  the 
universal  opinion  until  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  Modern  re- 
search in  palaeontology  and  geology  in- 
dicates that  most  stratifledf  rock  de- 
mands a  much  earlier  origin  than  a 
few  thousand  years,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Biblical  deluge  is  consequently 
restricted  to  slightly  altered  super floial 


deposits.  It  seems  evident  that  at  a 
very  early  age  of  the  human  race, 
meteorological  conditions  must  have 
been  very  different  from  what  they  are 
now,  and  that  enormous  floods,  cover- 
ing very  vast  territories,  have  not  been 
infrequent,  often  destroying  all  but 
a  very  few  living  beings  in  what  was 
then  the  known  world. 

Deme'trlus  Phaie'reus  (345-283  B. 
C).  A  distinguished  Athenian  orator 
and  politician.  He  ruled  Athens  as 
legate  of  the  King  of  Macedon,  and 
succeeded  so  well  in  his  administration 
of  public  affairs  that  the  Athenians 
erected  to  his  honor  not  less  than  360 
statues  durinff  his  lifetime.  The  latter 
part  of  his  ufe  was  marred  by  dis- 
sipation and  caused  his  downfall  and 
exile.  He  was  the  last  of  the  great 
orators  of  Attica,  wrote  flfty  distinct 
works,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by 
Diogenes,  but  none  of  them  have  oome 
down  complete  to  our  time. 

Democ'racy  (Greek,  the  rule  of  the 
people).  In  Greece  it  was  understood 
to  mean  a  commonwealth,  so  consti- 
tuted that  the  power  was  exercised  by 
the  body  of  citizens  (the  demos)  and 
not  by  an  individual  or  by  a  domi- 
nant caste.  Originally  the  term  meant 
merely  opposition  to  aristocracy  and 
monarchy;  but  to-day  democratic  prin- 
ciples have  been  applied  in  the  system 
of  government  of  every  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world,  so  much  so  that 
several  nations,  having  maintained  a 
reigning  monarch,  are  in  fact  governed 
far  more  by  the  sovereign  people  than 
some  republics,  as  for  instance  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  One  may 
therefore  deflne  a  modern  democracy 
not  merely  by  the  outward  form  of 
its  organization,  but  by  well  balanced 
relations  between  the  governing  and 
the  governed,  the  latter  having  the 
deciding  influence  in  all  matters  in 
which  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
(or  subjects)    are  interested. 

Demoo>itU8.  A  Greek  philosopher, 
about  450  years  B.  C,  and  probably 
the  most  learned  thinker  of  his  time. 
He  earned  a  high  reputation  for  moral 
worth,  and  his  name  has  become  al- 
most a  symbol  of  disinterestedness, 
modesty  and  simplicity.  Only  a  few 
fragments  of  his  very  numerous  phy- 
sical, mathematical,  ethical  and  mu- 
sical works  have  been  preserved. 
Democritus  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  a  system  of  philosophy  known  as 
the  atomic  system,  which  holds  that 
the  elements  of  nature  consist  of  an 
infinite  multitude  of  indivisible  par- 
ticles, atoms:  and  that  a  primary  mo- 
tion brings  these  atoms  into  contact 
with  each  other,  forming  innumerable 
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oombinatioos  which  are  presented  to 
the  eye  as  **  forms." 

Demoiselle  (dem-wa-zel)  or  Anthro- 
poidee.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Gruidis  (cranes),  remarkable  for 
their  elegance  and  symmetry  of  form, 
grace  and  deportment.  They  are  all 
natives  of  Africa,  but  migrate  to  south- 
ern Europe,  and  a  few  species  have 
been  acclimatized  as  show  birds  in 
parks  and  zoological  gardens  of  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Demoiselle.  The  popular  name  of 
the  Numidian  crane,  one  of  the  largest 
of  wading  birds. 

De'mone  (Greek,  diamones).  Ac- 
cording to  superstitious  belief,  spirits 
which  exercise  an  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  men.  In  Greek  mythology, 
they  were  not  all  bad.  but  seem  to  have 
been   considered   as   a  middle   intelli- 

genoe  between  gods  and  men,  the  good 
eing  agathodaimones,  the  bad  kako- 
daimones.  The  modern  conception  of 
demons,  which  we  have  inherited  from 
the  Jews  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
Bast;  for  besides  these,  only  the  Per- 
sians have  held  conceptions  of  an  evil 
spirit  headed  by  a  chief  demon  or 
Satan  or  Ahriman.  At  the  time  of 
Christ,  the  idea  of  Satan  as  an  evil 
spirit  had  become  fixed  among  the 
Jews:  while  early  Christians,  exag- 
gerating it,  not  only  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  heathen  ffods  but  transformed 
them  into  tools  or  the  demons  of  their 
religioo. 

Demo'niaoa.  A  name  given  by  the 
Jews  to  people  afflicted  with  epilepsy. 
Insanity,  etc.,  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  possessed  by  evil  spirits  or  de- 
mons. It  was  held  by  most  of  the 
ancients  that  extraordinary  conditions 
of  men.  which  could  not  be  explained 
otherwise  were  due  to  the  influence 
of  one  or  more  evil  spirits. 

Demoe'thenea.  The  greatest  orator 
of  the  ancient  world,  bom  in  Athens 
about  385  B.  C.  His  health  was  feeble; 
his  voice  harsh  and  weak,  and  his 
actions  ungraceful;  but  he  strength- 
ened his  lungs  by  systematically 
climbing  steep  hills,  and  perfected  his 
speech  by  practicing  his  orations  with 
pebbles  in  his  month  on  the  shores 
of  a  stormy  sea.  He  early  took  part 
m  public  affairs  and  led  his  country- 
men in  their  struggles  against  the 
ambitions  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  pursued  by 
the  oppressors,  ended  his  life  by  poison 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Galau- 
Tea,  322. 

Demuroenta  (Latin,  demulceo — ^I 
toften).  A  class  of  medicines  taken 
into  the  mouth  for  the  purpose  of 
soothing     irritation     of    the     mucous 


membranes,  promoting  the  dilution  of 
the  blood  in  inflammations,  and  in- 
creasing secretions.  Decoctions  of 
marsh-mallow  (althea)  are  a  favorite 
form  of  demulcents,  and  the  name  of 
demulcent  is  frequently  given  to  the 
dried  flowers  of  that  plant. 

Denarius.  A  silver  coin  of  ancient 
Rome,  worth  about  16  or  17  cents,, 
first  coined  269  B.  C.  Hence  d  in  En- 
glish stands  for  penny. 

Den'drlte.  Any  stone  or  mineral  on 
which  appears  natural  tracery  resem- 
bling trees,  leaves,  or  flowers,  the  re- 
sult of  an  action  of  the  hydrous  oxide 
of  manganese. 

Denison.  A  city  of  Grayson  County,. 
Texas,  situated  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  state,  three  miles  south  of  the 
Oklahoma  border  and  forty  mile» 
northeast  of  Gainesville.  It  is  on  the 
St.  Louis  A  San  J'rancisco,  Missouri,. 
Kansas  d  Texas,  Houston  <&  Texas 
Central,  Texas  &  Pacific  and  other 
railroads.  It  is  a  cotton  market  with, 
manufactures  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter, embracing  railway  repair  shops^ 
cotton  and  oil  mills,  etc.  Coal  and 
iron  are  found  in  the  neighborhooxl, 
P.  13.632. 

Denia,  81.  The  patron  saint  of  France, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  or 
Paris,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
century,  and  to  have  been  cruelly  mar- 
tyred by  order  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment of  the  city.  The  place  of  his 
burial  was  the  site  of  the  famous 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  built  early  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  there  for  a  long 
time  French  kings  were  interred.  For 
centuries  the  war-cry  of  the  French 
soldiers  was  "Montjoye  Saint-Denys.'* 

Den'mark.  The  smallest  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  com- 
posed of  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland  ana  of  several 
isles  (Zeeland,  Fuhnen,  Laaland  and 
several  smaller  ones).  Area  14,553 
sq.  m.;  p.  2,585,860.  Faroe  Islands, 
(north  of  Scotland)  Iceland,  Green- 
land and  Santa  Cruz,  St.  John  and 
St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  also 
belong  to  Denmark.  The  capital,. 
Copenhagen,  is  on  the  Island  of  Zee- 
land.  Denmark  lost  much  of  her  con- 
tinental territory  through  the  aggres- 
sive policy  of  Prussia  and  the  result- 
ing war  of  1864,  having  to  cede  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig  and  of  Holstein,. 
and  later  that  of  Lauenburg  with 
over  1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  Cim- 
bri,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  what  is  now  Denmark,  100 
years  before  Christ,  were  formidable 
opponents  of  the  Romans.  They,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  subjugated 
by  the  Goths,  who,  under  their  myth- 
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ical  leader,  Odin,  ruled  all  northern 
Europe.  Old  Denmark  seems  to  have 
been  the  country  which  resisted  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  longest. 
There  were  many  churches  in  the 
tenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  twelfth  that  paganism  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  national  reugion.  Since  that 
time,  the  history  of  Denmark  is  that 
of  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  at  least 
until  modern  times.  Though  it  has 
a  monarchical  form  of  government, 
democratic  institutions  prevail,  with 
personal  liberties  equal  to  those  of 
England.  Owing  to  the  sea,  the  cli- 
mate of  Denmark  is  milder  than  that 
of  the  more  southern  continental  Ger- 
many: the  total  absence  of  chains  of 
mountains  and  the  alluvial  character 
of  the  soil  lead  the  people  to  agri- 
culture. Cereals,  especially  rye  and 
barley,  are  cultivated,  but  Danish  spe- 
cialties are  the  dairy  and  pork  pack- 
ing. Danish  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation  in  the 
London  markets.  The  system  of  co- 
operative dairying  is  considered  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world  and  has 
served  as  a  model  for  similar  organ- 
izations in  the  United  States. 

Density.  The  amount  of  matter 
which  an  object  of  a  given  volume  con- 
tains compared  with  that  of  another 
object  of  the  same  volume,  the  dif- 
ference being  indicated  by  weight. 
The  densest  metal  has  long  oeen  sup- 
posed to  be  platinum,  but  iridium, 
one  of  the  rare  metals,  is  nearly  twice 
as  dense,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
nearly  42.  The  opposite  to  density  is 
rarity,  and  the  rarest  substance  known 
as  hydrogen  gas,  which  weighs  16 
times  less  than  oxygen. 

Denver.  The  capital  of  the  state  of 
Colorado  (p.  213,381),  chartered  as  a 
city  1858,  named  for  John  William 
Denver,  the  first  governor  of  the  for- 
mer Kansas  territory,  which  then  in- 
cluded the  present  Colorado.  Denver 
is  the  center  of  a  great  mining  indus- 
try, and  has  been  for  years  the  prin- 
cipal smelting  city  of  the  United 
States.  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
the  most  important  manufacturing  and 
Jobbing  center  of  the  territory  be- 
tween Missouri  and  the  Rockies.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  climate,  character- 
ized by  bearable  heat  during  the  day 
but  cool  nights,  with  few  extremes 
of  warmth  and  cold  during  the  winter. 
'  Deodand'.  The  name  given  in  old 
English  law  to  a  personal  chattel 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  an  in- 
dividual's death.  This  chattel — ^It 
might  have  been  a  cart  that  had  run 
over  and  killed  a  man — was  declared 
a  deodand  and  forfeited  to  the  king  to 


be    applied    to   religious    uses.     Deo- 
dands  were  abolished  in   1846. 

Depart'ment.  A  division  of  a  coun- 
try or  province,  applied  in  France  to 
the  chief  administrative  territories, 
which  again  are  subdivided  into  arron- 
disements.  In  the  work  of  British 
government,  each  separate  division  is 
named  a  department.  Thus  we  have 
the  Home  Department,  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Colonial,  Indian  and 
other  Departments. 

Depew',  Ohaunoey  Mltchoil 
(1834 — ).  An  American  lawyer, 
statesman,  and  after-dinner  speaker. 
He  was  born  in  Peekskill,  New  York, 
studied  both  law  and  medicine,  and 
came  to  New  York  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt. 
Through  this  connection  he  rose  to  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  later 
became  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York.    He  was  retired  in  1911. 

De  Profundie  (out  of  the  depths). 
The  first  two  words  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  130th  Psalm,  and  commonly 
used  to  designate  this  psalm. 

De  Quin'oey,  Thomae  (1786-1859). 
English  writer,  essayist  and  philoso- 
pher. His  writings  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  including  fiction,  prose,  and 
poems  are  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  English  literature. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
**  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater,"  in  which  he  describes  the  ef- 
fects of  the  drug  on  one,  who  like  him- 
self, succumbs  to  the  slavery  of  the 
habit.  He  also  wrote  "  The  Logic  of 
Political  Economy." 

Derby  (dar'bi).  The  leading  En- 
glish horse  race,  run  on  the  Epsom 
course  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May 
or  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  Orig- 
inated in  1780  by  the  twelfth  Earl  of 
Derby,  carries  with  it  a  stake  of  about 
§30,000  and  is  competed  for  by  the  best 
three-year-olds  of  the  time.  Among 
recent  owners  of  Derby  winners  may 
be  mentioned  the  King,  Lord  Rose- 
berry,  Sir  J.  Miller.  Mr.  Lionel  de 
Rothschild,  and  Mr.  Richard  Croker, 
the  former  "  Tammany  "  chief  of  New 
York. 

Der'ma.  The  true  skin,  hence  derm- 
atology, the  science  of  the  skin. 

Der'vish.  A  Mohammedan  medicant 
monk,  of  which  there  are  many  va- 
rieties, including  howling  and  whirling 
dervishes.  There  are  over  30  orders 
of  dervishes  in  all. 

Des  Moines.  Capital  of  Iowa,  and 
near  the  geographical  cenfpr  of  the 
State,  at  the  junction  of  the  Des  Moines 
and  the  Raccoon  River,  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  coal  mining  district,  and   the 
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center  of  varied  industries.  It  was 
settled  first  1845  by  immigrants  and 
iDOoroorated  1857  as  Fort  Des  Moines, 
the  fortress  being  established  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Sao  and  Fox 
Indians.  A  new  Fort  Des  Moines  has 
been  established  by  act  of  Congress 
1900,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.    P.  86,368. 

D«tmouliM  (day-moo-lang'),C«fnllle 
(1762-94).  One  of  the  prominent 
personages  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  with  Danton,  and  Marat  founder 
of  the  **  Cordeliers,"  a  republican  club 
opposed  to  the  Jacobins  and  later  to 
**  La  Montague  **  and  its  wholesale  ex- 
ecutions. He  took  an  active  part  In  the 
movements  which  were  the  precursor 
of  the  great  upheaval,  was  elected  to 
the  National  Convention  and  there  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  His  op- 
position to  the  Oirondins  lead  him  to 
extremes,  and  when  he  saw  the  guil- 
lotine erected,  he  much  regretted  hav- 
ing encouraged  a  policy  which  for  sev- 
eral years  became  fatal  to  everybody 
who  dared  express  ideas  of  modera- 
tion. He  founded  the  Journal  **  Le  Vieux 
Cordelier,**  in  which  he  bitterly  at- 
tacked the  **  Saint  Public,**  demanding 
the  restoration  of  regular  forms  of 
Justice,  and  for  thi^  he  mounted  the 
scaffold  along  with  Danton,  April  5, 
1794. 

Detoart«a  (day-eart^.  Reni  (1595- 
1650).  A  distinguished  French  phil- 
osopher, celebrated  especially  for  his 
hivestigations  in  mathematics  and  op- 
tics. Many  of  his  best  years  were 
spent  in  Amsterdam;  to  avoid  con- 
troversy and  religious  persecution 
which  were  visited  at  that  time  upon 
advanced  thinkers,  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
and  became  her  tutor.  He  died  a  few 
months  later;  and  sixteen  years  after 
his  body  was  removed  to  the  church  of 
St.  Genevidve  in  Paris.  He  was  the 
author  of  what  is  called  the  Cartesian 
Philosophy,  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  which  is  "  Cogito,  erffo  sum  '* — I 
think,  therefore  I  exist.  Thought  must 
proceed  from  soul;  therefore  man  is 
not  wholly  material;  the  soul  being 
immaterial,  it  must  proceed  from  a  be- 
ing not  material,  and  that  being  is  God. 
Physical  phenomena  must  be  the  result 
of  motion  excited  by  God. 

DM'ert  (Lat.,  desertus — solitary).  A 
term  designating  any  portion  or  the 
earth's  surface  so  barren  as  to  be  un- 
inhabitable. Not  many  years  ago  the 
term  included  also  those  numerous 
»eas  which  are  not  barren,  but  cov- 
ered with  a  kind  and  a  profusion  of 
vegetation  which  has  rendered  them 
at  oninhabitable  and  unfit  for  human 


endeavor  as  the  sands  of  the  Sahara; 
they  were  parts  or  the  plains  of  Sav- 
annahs of  North  America,  the  Pampas 
(prairies),  Sylvas  (desert  forests),  or 
Llanos  (pastoral  plains)  of  Soutn 
America  and  the  Steppes  of  parts  of 
Asia,  but  to-day  irrigation,  and  dry 
farming  have  opened  to  culture  ana 
settlement  large  territories  which  had 
been  considered  as  desert.  The  great- 
est of  all  true  deserts  is  the  Sahara 
covering  a  vast  area  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

D%  80'tOb  Hernando  (1496-1543).  A 
Spanish  nobleman  and  conqueror,  who 
explored  Guatemala  and  the  Yucatan^ 
conquered  <?uzco  and  was  governor  of 
Cuba.  He  explored  from  Florida  to 
the  Mississippi  and  was  buried  in  ita 
waters 

Detoiallnea,  viean  «laoquM  (1760- 
1806).  "Emperor**  of  Hayti,  born  in 
Guinea,  West  Africa,  a  negro  imported 
into  Haiti  as  a  slave.  On  the  emancipa-. 
tion  of  the  slaves  there  he  acquired 
great  influence  among  the  insurgents, 
and  by  his  cruelties  compelled  the 
French  to  quit  the  island,  upon  which 
he  was  raised  to  the  governorship,  and 
by-and-by  was.  able  to  declare  himself 
Emperor,  and  by  his  tyranny  provoked 
a  revolt,  in  which  he  perished. 

Dea'tiny.  A  supposed  for-ordained 
end,  an  overmastering  force  that  impels 
the  current  of  events  to  a  final  olimax. 
In  ancient  times,  fate  or  destiny,  was 
a  oommon  belief  and  regarded  as 
"  unshunnable,  like  death,**  as  Shakes- 
peare has  it. 

Deatpuo'tlve  Dlatllia'tlon.  The  proc- 
ess of  heating  substances  in  retorts 
at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  decom- 

?iose  them  entirely  without  combus- 
ion,  and  to  obtain  from  them  other 
substances  different  In  chemical  com- 
position and  properties  from  the  mate- 
rial used.  An  example  of  this  process 
is  the  distillation  of  coal  in  gas-works, 
the  products  obtained  being  illumina- 
ting gas,  tar  and  ammonia.  In  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood,  the  prod- 
ucts are  charcoal  and  pvroligneous 
acid  from  which  acetic  acid  and  wood 
alcohol  are  obtained.  Its  opposite  is 
fractional  distillation,  the  best  example 
of  which  is  the  rectification  of  spirits. 
By  heating  the  latter  in  a  retort  to  a 
certain  low  temperature,  the  alcohol 
passes  into  the  condenser  first;  the 
process  is,  however,  interrupted  at  a 
certain  stage,  when  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  pure  alcohol  has  passed,  while  in 
the  retort  remain  water  and  the  fusel 
oils  which  evaporate  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  alcohol.  While  in  the 
two  examples  of  destructive  distillation 
given  above,  the  coal  and  the  wood 
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Jxoye  been  destroyed  as  such,  in  the 
Iractionai  distillation,  no  destruction 
has  taken  place,  but  the  distillation  has 
merely  separated  the  alcohol  from  the 
mixture  in  which  it  was  contained. 

Deter'minism.  The  theory  that 
man's  actions  are  "  uniformly  deter- 
mined by  motives  acting  upon  his  char- 
acter." The  term  was  first  used  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  does  not 
support  fatalism. 

Detona'ting  Powders.  Chemical  com- 
positions which  explode  when  heated 
or  suddenly  struck.  There  are  many 
of  these  compounds.  Ammonia  with 
silver  or  gold,  the  chloride  and  iodine 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  fulminates  of 
silver  and  mercury  are  amdng  the  best 
luiown  detonating  compounds. 

Detroit.  The  most  important  city  In 
Michigan,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
State,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Detroit 
River  which  there  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
six  miles  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  14  miles 
from  Lake  Erie,  284  miles  from  Chic- 
ago. It  has  the  finest  harbor  on  the 
lakes  and  the  most  beautiful  location 
In  American  waters  being  frequently 
called  the  Dardanelles  of  America.  It 
was  first  settled  by  Antoine  de  la 
Mothe  (1701),  who  aimed  to  create 
there  a  center  of  trade  and  French 
power.  After  the  Revolution,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
1802.  It  is  the  center  of  great  Indus- 
tries, of  much  international  commerce; 
has  unsurpassed  educational. 

Deuteron'omy.  The  fifth  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  purported  to  have 
been  written  by  Moses,  and  contain- 
ing the  statement  of  the  law.  but  re- 
garded by  many  modern  critics  as  of 
a  much  later  period. 

Deviation  of  the  Compass.    An  effect 

? produced  by  the  counter-attraction  of 
he  iron  of  the  ship.  It  is  generally 
corrected  by  putting  magnets  near  the 
compass  and  ny  careful  watching  and 
calculation. 

Devil  Fish.  A  strange  sea  animal  of 
large  size,  the  chief  American  species 
of  which  is  commonly  known  as  Giant 
Ray. 

Devil  Worship.  A  belief  in,  and 
Ineantatlons  to  propitiate  evil  spirits. 
This  kind  of  worship  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain primitive  races  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  a  few  Red  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Devo'nian  System.  In  geology  re- 
fers to  the  strata  between  the  Silurian 
and  the  Carboniferous  formations,  a 
term  which  has  superseded  that  of  Old 
Red  Sand  Stone.  The  name  has  been 
chosen  because  the  slaty  and  calcifer- 


ous  strata  of  Devonshire,  England,  con- 
tain a  more  copious  and  rich  fossil 
fauna  than  similar  formations  in  other 
countries. 

Dev'onshlre.  A  county  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  in  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar square  bathed  by  the  sea  on  its 
longest  sides ;  the  great  mildness  of  the 
climate  in  the  winter  has  made  it  a 
favorite  resort,  especially  for  those 
suffering  from  lung  troubles.  The 
principal  industries  are  mining  of  cop- 
per, tin  and  iron  and  dairying. 

Dew.  At  ordinary  pressure  and 
temperatures,  the  atmosphere  always 
contains  more  or  less  aqueous  vapor 
in  suspension,  but  this  moisture  of  the 
air  can  remcun  in  suspension  only  as 
long  as  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  a  minimum  known  as  the  dew- 
point.  During  day  time,  the  tempera- 
ture is  usually  sufficiently  abo\e  this 
dew-point,  but  in  the  evening  the  tem- 
perature falls  below,  the  vapor  which 
the  air  cannot  any  more  hold  in  suspen- 
sion is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  sometimes  visibly  falling  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  mist.  But  this  is  only 
one  form  of  the  phenomenon  of  dew. 
Another  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
earth's  surface  and  things  on  it,  and 
especially  plants,  are  constantly  part- 
ing with  their  heat  by  radiation.  If 
the  sky  is  covered,  the  radiation  sent 
back  from  the  clouds  nearly  supplies 
an  equivalent  for  the  heat  thus  parted 
with,  but  if  the  sky  is  clear,  no  equiv- 
alent is  supplied,  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  things  growing  on  it  become 
cooler  than  the  atmosphere,  usually 
cooler  than  the  dew-point,  becoming  a 
condensing  surface  on  which  dew- 
drops  soon  appear. 

Dew'berry.  A  plant  common  in 
many  parts  of  Asia,  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, the  North  American  variety  being 
Rubus  procumbens,  abundant  in  for- 
ests and  pastures  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  far  south  as  Missouri 
and  Kentucky.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  dew-like  blush  bloom  which 
covers  the  fruit  before  full  ripeness.  It 
is  closely  related  to  the  blacxberry. 

De  Wet',  Ch.lstlan  (1854—).  A 
Boer  farmer,  politician  and  soldier  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  was  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  Volksraad  of  that 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boer- 
English  war  of  1890-91;  took  part  in 
the  latter  as  a  cornet.  He  took  the 
field  with  the  Transvaal  forces  right 
from  the  start  of  the  war,  taking  ser- 
vice as  a  commander  under  Gronje, 
subsequently  as  a  general.  He  won 
several  minor  battles,  later  commanded 
independently  several  armies  of  guer- 
illas, and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
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eleverness  in  eluding  the  British  for- 
ces; 1907  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  flpst  Orange  River  Colony  parlia- 
ment, becoming  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture the  same  year.  He  wrote  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  experience 
daring  the  war  under  the  title  of 
"  Three  Years  of  War." 

Dew'ey,  Qeorge  (1837 — ).  An  Amer- 
ican Admiral,  bom  in  Vermont,  grad- 
uated from  Annapolis,  1858,  served  as 
lieutenant  under  Farragut  during  the 
Civil  War,  accomplishing  the  feat  of 
forcing  a  passage  up  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  Gulf  Squadron.  Shortly 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
War,  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  Asiatic  Squadron,  and  as  such 
had  the  opportunity  to  become  famous. 
On  April  27,  1898,  he  received  the 
order  "capture  or  destroy  Spanish 
fleet,'*  a  task  which  he  accomplished 
with  remarkable  swiftness. 

De  Witt,  Jan  (1625-1672).  ADutch 
statesman,  who  carried  on  war  with 
England  and  later  negotiated  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  was  overthrown  by  the 
Orange  party  and  murdered — ^with  his 
brother  Cornelius — ^by  the  mob  of  The 
Hague. 

Dext'pln.  This  has  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  starch  (C6H12O6).  It 
has,  like  dextrose,  the  property  of 
turning  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to 
the  riffht,  hence  its  name.  It  is  widely 
used  for  the  now  scarce  Gum  Arabic  in 
the  manufacture  of  sticky  substances, 
as  mucilage.  Dextrose  is  the  sugar  of 
dextrin,  inverted  from  the  latter  by 
the  action  of  diastase  or  dilute  adds. 
See  Glucose. 

Dezobpy,  Charlea  (1798-1871).  A 
French  writer  bom  at  St.  Denis ;  author 
of  "  Rome  in  the  Time  of  Augustus." 

Dhow.  A  one-masted  trading  ves- 
sel, much  in  evidence  on  the  east  coast 
of  AfHca  and  the  Red  Sea,  and^formerly 
employed  in  the  transportation  of 
slaves . 

Diabe'tea.    A  disorder  of  the  general 
system,  which  has  its   acute   stage   in 
the  kicuieys,  causing  an   excessive   in- 
crease of  urine  at  the  expense  of  other 
secretions,  as  well  as  an  inability  of  the 
liver  to  retain  glycogen  (stored  sugar). 
The  term  comprises  now  a  number  of 
distinct  diseases,  but  having  the  same 
general  symptoms.     Its  cause    is    ob- 
scure, there  is  as  little  prospect  of  dis- 
covering    a    cure.       Experience    has, 
however,  indicated  successful  methods 
of  treatment  so  that  the   mortality   of 
Diabetes    has    very    much    decreased 
though  the  disease  has  become  more 
prevalent.     Abstention  from  all  foods 
containing  sugars  was  formerly  abso- 
hitely  required,  but  to-day,  the  order  is 


not  so  absolute,  though  a  very  careful 
dietary  is  entirely  necessary.  The  dis- 
ease is  much  more  fatal  among  young 
than  among  elderly  persons,  death 
taking  place,  similarly  to  that  from 
consumption,  from  internal  poisoning 
by  toxic  substances  formed  in  the  body 
which  the  organs  have  not  been  able  to 
eliminate. 

Dradom.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
a  plain  fillet  or  net  of  silk  or  woolen 
which  served  as  the  distinguishing  or- 
nament of  kings,  often  bearing  an  em- 
blem (that  of  the  Egyptians  was  the 
sacred  serpent).    Now  the  term  is  ap- 

Klied  to  a  crown  or  coronet  or  other 
e  ad -gear  worn  by  royalty  or  nobility 
on  state  occasions ;  the  term  is  also  oc- 
casionally but  incorrectly  employed  to 
designate  the  ornament  of  peeresses  at 
European  courts,  the  correct  name  of 
.which  is  tiara. 

DIagno'sIs  (Greek,  dia,  through;  and 
gnosis,  knowledge).  The  art  of  dis- 
tinguishing diseases  by  their  symp- 
toms and  from  them  determining  tne 
necessary  treatment.  It  is  aided  by 
prognosis,  which  implies  the  Judgment 
formed  by  physicans  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tissues  of  the  disease,  and 
it  contrasts  with  prophylaxis,  which 
refers  to  methods  employed  to  ward 
off  diseases  when  supposed  to  be  im- 
pending. 

DIsresla.  The  sign  (  *  )  placed  over 
the  second  of  two  vowels  coming  to- 
gether, and  indicating  that  each  Is  to 
be  pronounced  distinct  from  the  other,, 
as  aerated;  also  employed  to  indicato> 
that  a  vowel,  ordinarily  silent,  must  in 
this  case  receive  a  pronunciation,  as 
"Oh,  cursed  spite";  "My  Beloved,'* 
etc. 

Dl'al.  A  sun-dial  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  time  by  means  of  the 
motion  of  the  sun's  shadow  cast  by  a 
style  erected  on  its  surface.  Its  use  is 
of  very  great  antiquity,  being  men- 
tioned in  Isaiah  xxxviii,  8,  and  before 
clocks  and  watches  became  common 
it  was  in  general  use  as  a  time-keeper, 
being  often  decorated  and  provided 
with  inscriptions.  The  time  indicated 
in  a  dial  is,  however,  not  the  same  as 
that  of  clocks,  it  being  the  so-called 
sideral  time,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
the  mean  time. 

Dia'ieot.  A  form  of  speech  special  to 
a  locality  or  district,  and  differing 
from  the  general  literary  language  of 
the  country. 

DIam'ater.  A  straight  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  a  circle  or  other 
figure,  terminated  at  both  ends  by  the 
circumference.  In  architecture,  the 
diameter  of  the  lower  bed  of  a  column^ 
divided  into  sixty  parts,  constitutes  the 
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soale  whereby  all  parts  of  a  classical 
order  are  measured. 

Dl'amonds.  The  most  highly  valued 
of  precious  stones  and  the  hardest  of 
known  substances.  It  is  an  isomeric 
form  of  carbon,  in  fact  pure  carbon 
crystallized.  Diamonds  are  usually 
colorless  and  clear  like  water,  but 
sometimes,  through  the  addition  of 
coloring  pigments,  they  are  found  yel- 
low, blue,  black  and  even  green.  In 
perfect  specimens,  the  lustre  is  highly 
refactory.  Diamond  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  3.6,  becomes  positively  elec- 
trified by  friction,  but  not  by  heat,  it 
burns  at  the  heat  of  the  blow-pipe,  be- 
ing completely  oxydized  in  the  form  of 
carbon  dioxyde  (carbonic  acid,  GO2). 
Its  value  as  a  precious  stone  is  due  to 
its  remarkable  brilliancy  and  hardness 
as  well  as  because  of  its  rarity.  Dia- 
monds are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  greatest  production 
comes  from  the  fields  of  South  Africa 
of  which  Kimberley  is  the  center. 
Brazil  has  also  valuable  fields,  but  the 
stones  are  as  an  average  smaller  and 
less  brilliant  than  those  of  South 
Africa.  In  North  America,  diamonds 
have  been  found  in  small,  not  paying 
quantities  in  numerous  places,  but  the 
only  field  operated,  1911,  is  in  Arkan- 
sas and  unimportant.  Diamonds  are 
not  used  in  jewelry  as  found  in  nature. 


but  they  are  cut  in  various  pleasing 
forms.  The  center  of  diamond  cut- 
ting is  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  The 
pure  carbon  which  has  been  the  source 
of  natural  diamond  has  probably  been 
crystallized  under  tremendous  pressure 
during  the  formation  of  the  earth*8 
crust.  This  supposition  has  lead 
scientists  to  attempt  to  duplicate  these 
natural  processes  on  a  small  scale.  No 
known  mechanical  device  can,  how- 
ever, furnish  the  pressure  necessary, 
but  genuine,  though  artificially  made 
diamonds  have  been  obtained  by  insert- 
ing pure  carbon  into  a  mass  01  molten 
steel;  the  contraction  on  cooling  of  the 
latter  is  so  great  that  frequently  the 
carbon  crystallizes  and  is  liberated  by 
filing  away  Ihe  metal.  The  process  is 
very  expensive  because  not  often  suc- 
cessful and  the  diamonds  obtained  are 
so  small  to  be  of  commercial  value. 
See  Gullinan  Diamond.  Some  of  the 
famous  diamonds  of  the  world  include 
the  following: 

Great  Mogul,  Indian  Great  Drop, 
Indian  Table  Stone,  Shah,  Taverniers 
Ruby  Drop,  Persian  Kohi-noor,  Dres- 
den Green,  Porter  Rhodes,  Red  Rus- 
sian, Eugenie.  Pigott,  Mattam,  Nassuck, 
Mr.  Dresden^s  Diamond.  Cumberland, 
Indian  Irregular  Diamond,  Yellow  Flor- 
entine, Polar  Star,  Daria-i-noor,  Pacha 
of  Egypt  and  Jubilee;  also. 


Carats 
Gut. 

102% 

53 

44% 
130 
125 
179 
194 


136% 

180 

110 


Carats. 
Name  of  Diamond.    Rough. 

New  Gem  Premier.  .* 3,034 

Kohinoor     790 

Sancy    

Hope   112 

Brazil    900 

Star  of  tho  South. . .  254 

Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  43 i 

OrlofT 

Moon  of  the  Mis. . . .   

Pitt    

Victoria    

Ernestine 221 

*20  ounces  Troy. 

Diana  (mythology).  The  Roman  god- 
dess of  the  Moon  and  the  chase,  was 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona  and 
sister  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  god  of  the 
sun.  She  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
goddess,  Artemis,  and  her  worship, 
which  for  some  time  was  confined  to 
the  patricans,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  at  Rome  by  Servius 
Tullius,  who  is  said  10  have  dedicated 
a  temple  to  her  on  the  Aventine. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  (dee-ahn'de  pwat- 
yay')  (1499-1566^.  A  widow  at  32, 
she  became,  at  the  age  of  39,  mistress 
of  Henry  II.  of  France  and  exercised  a 


Diam-       Dis- 
eter.  covered 


Pur- 
chaser 


3  in. 


1905  94 

1304  Queen  Victoria 

1477  Charles  the  Bold 

1668  Louis  XIV. 

1680  CH.  of  Portugal  2 

1858  Paris 

1760  Paris 

1776  Catherine 

1770  Russia 

1700  Louvre. 

1740  Nizam 

1900  America. 


II. 


1 


Value. 

,000,000 
600,000 
70,000 
350,000 
,000,000 
450,000 
,500,000 


50,000 


40,000 


beneficent  influence  over  him  and  his 
government,  until  his  death,  1559,  re- 
taining the  friendship  of  his  wife, 
Catherine  de  Medici.  Afterwards  she 
occupied  herself  in  benevolence. 

Dian'thus  (Greek,  double  flower). 
The  pink  and  carnation.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  sowing,  but  more  ordi- 
narily by  cuttings  and  layers  or  divi- 
sions. Pinks  are  deliciously  fragrant, 
and  are  hardy.  Carnations  are  more 
beautiful,  and  require  protection  in 
winter.  They  have  infinite  colors  and 
varieties,  and  are  favorites  for  shows, 
and  for  cut  flowers  in  winter.    They 
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require  a  rich  soil.  The  Sweet  William 
is  a  soeDtless  perennial  .pink,  and  easily 
raised  in  the  garden  f^om  seed. 

DKaphpagm  (dlafram,  Greek,  parti- 
tion wall),  or  midriff.  The  thin  mus- 
cular partition  between  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  attached  to  the  spine,  the 
lower  ribs  and  the  sternum,  or  breast 
bone.  Its  contraction  and  expansion 
are  the  principal  agents  in  the  action  of 
respiration;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the 
(esophagus,  or  food-pipe,  the  great 
aorta,  and  other  important  tubes.  Dia- 
phragmitis  signifies  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm  or  its  peritoneal  coats. 

Dlapa'aon.  The  concord  of  the  first 
and  last  tones  of  an  octave,  and  the 
fixed  rule  by  which  organ  pipes  and 
other  instruments  are  arranged  to 
proper  pitch. 

Diaphor'atict.  Medicines  used  to 
induce  perspiration,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  action  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

Diarrh^'a  (Greek,  flowing  through). 
Irritation  and  excessive  discharge  of 
the  intestines,  caused  by  improper 
food,  change  of  water,  sudden  chill. 
It  recurs  in  summer,  is  peculiar  to  in- 
dividual constitutions  and  most  trou- 
blesome with  infants.  With  adults  it  is 
often  a  natural  relief  and  warning  to  be 
temperate  in  food.  Rest  and  warmth 
can  relieve  it.  If  necessary  cholera 
mixtures  can  be  used  with  moderation. 
Milk  for  infants  must  be  prepared  or 
scalded,  and  rice  or  barley  water  sub- 
stituted If  necessary.  Chronic  diarr- 
hoea requires  regime  and  a  physician*s 
advice. 

Dl'aataaa  (Greek,  separation).  A 
fermenting  organic  substance  which  is 
found  In  saliva  and  plants,  converting 
starch  to  sugar.  In  the  saliva  it  pro- 
motes digestion;  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  crushing  malt  and  macerat- 
ing it  with  water  or  weak  alcohol,  and 
is  largely  used  In  brewing. 

Diaton'io  Scale.  The  use  of  mu- 
sical tones,  intervals  and  harmonies 
without  chromatic  variation. 

DHi'voio,  Fra  (literally,  Brother 
Devil),  (1760-1806).  Michele  Porsa,  a 
C^labrian,  originally  a  monk,  who  left 
his  monastery  and  joined  a  set  of  band- 
its, who  lent  themselves  to  and  con- 
ducted insurrectionary  movements  in 
Italy;  taken  prisoner,  was  hanged  at 
Naples.  Auber's  opera,  "  Fra  Diavolo" 
has  no  connection  with  him  except  the 
name. 

Diaz  (de'ath),  Bartholomeu 
( — 1500).  A  Portuguese  navigator. 
UiMier  commission  of  his  king,  in  1494, 
be  advanced  along  the  African  coast. 
was  driven   far  south  by  a  storm   of 


thirteen  days,  and  then  sailed  east  and 
north,  discovering  and  passing  the 
southern  point  of  Africa,  and  opening 
the  sea  route  to  India.  He  went  to 
Brazil,  1500,  and  perished  in  a  storm. 

Diaz,  PoHirlo  (1830—).  A  Mexican 
statesman  and  general.  In  the  revolt 
against  the  French  authority  in  1867 
he  ffreatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
in  the  Insurrection  of  1875  against 
Juarez,  he  led  his  party  to  victory,  was 
elected  President,  1877,  and  governed 
wisely  and  firmly  until  1911,  financier- 
ing, organizing,  developing  railways 
and  mines.  A  popular  revolt  against 
large  estates  and  social  inequality  led 
to  a  successful  i..burrection  against  his 
regime,  and  he  resigned  office  May, 
1911,  when  he  sailed  for  Spain. 

DIb'dIn,  Ohariaa  (1745-1814).  A 
British  musician,  dramatist,  and  song- 
writer, born  in  Southampton:  began 
life  as  an  actor;  invented  a  dramatic 
entertainment  consisting  of  musio» 
songs,  and  recitations,  In  which  he  was 
the  sole  performer,  such  as  "  Tom 
Bowling,"  and  of  which  he  was  for 
most  part  the  author. 

Dice.  An  ancient  game  played  with 
small  ivory  cubes,  each  face  of  which 
is  spotted  with  black  marks  like  dom- 
ino pieces,  and  thrown  from  a  box  held 
in  the  hand,  the  one  who  throws  the 
highest  number  of  spots  being  the 
winner.    The  Lydians  played  dice. 

Dick'ena,  Chaplaa  (1812-1870).  One 
of  the  greatest  of  English  novelists. 
The  son  of  an  improvident  navy  clerk, 
he  supported  himself  as  a  boy  in  a  Lon- 
don factory,  and  learned  hardships  and 
human  nature.  With  better  family  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  educated,  and  be- 
came a  newspaper  reporter.  After  some 
essays  his  "Pickwick  Papers"  (1836- 
37)  won  him  fame  and  wealth.  He  did 
not  dissect  character  but  his  keen  de- 
scription, human  pathos,  variety,  com- 
mand of  plot,  narrative,  knowledge  of 
child  nature,  comedy,  tragedy  and  ro- 
mance, appealing  to  the  average  mind 
made  him  the  most  influential  v\nriter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  wrote  with 
a  purpose — Daniel  Webster  said  that 
he  did  more  for  the  poor  than  Parlia- 
ment ever  did,  awaking  the  national 
conscience.  He  attacked  imprisonment 
for  debt,  the  poor-house,  school  abuses, 
chancery  procedure  and  the  criminal 
courts.  To  deflect  emigration  to  the 
English  colonies  he  employed  all  his 
powers  of  ridicule  against  the  United 
States,  which  in  his  day,  deserved  his 
satire.  "  David  Copperfleld,"  "  Martin 
Ghuzzlewit,"  "  Great  Expectations," 
"  Barnaby  Rudge,"  "  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  '^A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  are 
masterpieces. 
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Dickinson,  John  (1732-1808).  An 
American  statesman  and  publicist,  born 
in  Delaware;  studied  law  in  Philadel- 
phia and  London.  Member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly,  the  Stamp  Act  and 
Continental  Congress ;  governor  of  Del- 
aware and  Pennsylvania,  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  He 
ina*ote  a  famous  series  of  state  papers 
and  pamphlets,  but  lost  influence  by 
his  conservatism  in  opposing  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

DIootyls'dons.  The  principal  group 
of  flowering  plants,  with  80,000  spe- 
cies, distinguished  by  two  cotyledons. 
The  group  consists  of  the  Apetal® 
-which  have  no  petals,  and  the  Poly- 
petal®  with  many  petals,  and  the  Sym- 
petalflB  with  a  single  petal. 

Diota'top  (Latin,  commander).  The 
radical  and  finally  fatal  defect  of  the 
Homan  Republic  was  Its  distrust  of  any 
practical  executive,  and  its  control  by 
the  aristocratic  Senate,  always  di- 
rected by  hereditary  families  and  great 
-wealth.  This  Jealousy  of  the  execu- 
tive divided  authority  between  two  con- 
suls, elected  for  a  single  year,  and  re- 
"warded  for  laving  down  oflQce  by  per- 
mission to  pillage  a  province  as  pro- 
oonsul.  The  consuls  were  frequently 
at  variance,  if  one  did  not  master  the 
other,  and  self-preservation  led  the 
State,  in  times  of  emergency,  to  replace 
them  by  a  temporary  and  omnipotent 
Dictator.  The  system  paved  the  way 
lor  Marius,  Sulla,  Cesar  and  the  Em- 
pire. 

DIdorphldflB.  (double  womb).  The 
second  sub-class  of  the  mammals  in- 
cluding the  Marsupialia  (q.  v.).  The 
female  has  two  wombs.  The  young  are 
ojected  in  an  imperfect  state  from  the 
first  to  the  second  and  remain  with 
their  mouths  attached  to  interior  teats, 
the  mother  pressing  milk  into  them  by 
special  muscles.  As  they  grow  large 
they  emerge  from  the  womb  or  pouch 
(Latin,  marsupium),  but  return  to  it 
-when  they  wish  to  nurse.  They  in- 
clude Opossums,  Dasyures,  Bandicoots. 
Phalangers,  Wombats,  Kangaroos,  and 
fossil  extinct  species.  It  is  a  primitive 
group,  found  especially  in  Australia. 

DId'srot  (deed-ro'),  Dsnis  (1712- 
S4  ).  A  celebrated  French  encyclope- 
dist and  philosophical  writer.  He 
passed  a  restless,  dissolute  youth  which 
estranged  him  from  his  family,  living  by 
chance  literary  work  and  indecent  pub- 
lications, which  caused  his  imprison- 
ment (1749).  Released  from  prison  he 
carried  out,  with  D*Alembert,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Encyclopedia  in  36  vol- 
umes (1751-1780).  which  was  char- 
acterized by  learning  philosophy,  orig- 
inal views  of  history  and  society,  and 


a  profound  scepticism,  which  trained 
the  thought  of  Prance  in  the  years  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Catherine  II.  pro- 
tected him  and  called  him  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1773-74.  He  was  delightful 
in  society,  a  great  conversationalist  and 
wrote  clever,  but  salacious  novels. 

Di'do  (Phoenician,  beloved) .  A  myth- 
ical Tyrian  princess.  Her  brother  Pyg- 
malion (Stroke  of  God)  murdered  her 
husband  Sycheus  (partner)  and  she 
fled  with  followers  and  treasure  to 
found  Carthage.  Virgil  made  her  the 
hostess  and  love  of  iEneas,  and  the  her- 
oine of  his  *'iGneid,"  which  is  an  en- 
tirely fabulous  idea. 

Dieppe  (dee-ep'K  A  seaport  and 
watering  place  on  the  coast  of  France, 
35  miles  north  of  Rouen;  lace,  woolen 
and  ceramic  manufactures.    P.  22,000. 

Diet  Irae  (the  Day  of  Wrath).  A 
famous  thirteenth  century  Latin  hymn, 
sung  at  burial  services,  and  takinsr  its 
place  in  translated  form  in  the  noblest 
English  hymnology. 

Di'et  (Greek,  diaita,  daily  regimen). 
The  food  required  to  support  life  and 
labor.  It  varies  greatly  according  to 
climate,  work,  habits,  taste  and  means; 
chiefly  taste  and  means.  Eskimos  live 
on  meat  alone,  Chinese  on  rice.  Un- 
doubtedly in  civilized  life,  diet  is  chiefly 
controlled  by  self-indulgence,  very  lit- 
tle meat  and  butter  being  required  for 
strength  and  brai.^  force  though  needed 
by  feeble  digestions  and  demanded  by 
customs  and  «.ppetite.  Scotch  oatmeal, 
Italian  bread,  supp  .  all  that  is  needed, 
and  American  luxury  does  more  harm 
than  good.  Milk  is  the  best  adjunct  to 
bread  and  is  aided  by  fruit.  In  case  of 
tuberculosis  a  varied  and  luxurious 
diet  is  needed,  with  abundant  fat  and 
nitrogenous  food  at  frequent  intervals. 
In  diabetes,  sugar  and  white  bread  are 
injurious;  in  kidney  disease  meat  is  to 
be  avoided.  In  fever,  milk  and  broth 
are  the  chief  reliance.  Salt  is  the  only 
useful  condiment;  it  produces  saliva, 
and  the  amount  us.d  in  cooking  is  usu- 
ally enough.  Alcohol,  in  any  form  is 
useless  and  injurious,  except  as  a 
stimulant  medicine.  Water  is  needed 
in  abundance;  pure  milk  and  skim  milk 
are  beneficial;  coffee  and  tea  in  moder- 
ation are  cheering  and  harmless. 

Diet  (High  German,  people).  An  as- 
sembly of  dignitaries  or  delegates 
called  together  to  debate  upon  and  de- 
cide important  political  or  ecclesias- 
tical questions.  The  most  famous 
Diets  in  history  were  those  of  Worms 
in  1495  and  1521,  and  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  of  1530,  both  of  which  dealt 
with  matters  of  religious  controversy 
awakened  by  the  Reformation  move- 
ment. 
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DIeu  et  Mon  Droit  (pr.,  de-u-a-mon- 
drwik',  French ) .  God  and  my  right ;  the 
watchword  of  Richard  I.  of  England  at 
the  battle  of  Gisors  in  1198,  and 
adopted  as  the  motto  on  the  royal  arms 
of  England. 

DIffu'sion.  The  process  of  mixing 
two  fluids  or  gases  oy  contact,  which 
takes  place  by  mutual  attraction.  It  is 
most  rapid  between  gases.  Liquids 
diffuse  much  slower  than  gases  ^  and, 
as  it  is  laid  by  what  is  called  Graham's 
law — "  The  rates  of  diffusion  of  differ- 
ent gases  are  in  the  inverse  proportion 
to  the  square  roots  of  their  relative 
densities?* 

Digea'tion  f Latin,  dissolving).  The 
conversion  or  food  into  chyme  and 
chyle,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  blood  and  nutrition  of  the  body. 
The  food  on  its  reception  in  the  stom- 
ach is  subjected  to  muscular  move- 
ment and  the  action  of  gastric  Juices, 
in  due  course  -being  changed  into  the 
buttermilk-like  chyme.  Passing  in  this 
condition  into  the  first  part  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  two  new  liquids  are 
poured  upon  it,  the  bile  from  the  liver, 
and  from  the  pancreas  the  pancreatic 
juice.  It  is  now  converted  into  chyle. 
Becoming     blood    in     the     lymphatic 

5 lands,  it  passes  along  the  thoracic 
uct  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
whence  it  reaches  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  is  then  forced  into  the  lungs 
for  aeration.  The  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  supplies  the  needed  nutrition  of 
the  entire  system.  The  initial  stage  of 
digestion  is  accomplished  in  mastica- 
tion, which  as  it  is  highly  important 
should  be  thorough  in  order  that  the 
salivary  secretions  may  be  properly 
mixed  with  the  food.  Saliva  converts 
the  starch  we  eat  into  sugar.  When 
the  lacteal  vessels  have  done  their 
duty,  the  unassimilated  portions  of 
food  pass  into  the  colon  or  large  intes- 
tine, where  they  become  acidulated  and 
amalgamated  with  feculent  excretions, 
and  must  in  due  regular  course  be 
evacuated,  or  the  blood  will  thereby 
receive  contamination,  with  certain 
prejudicial  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system.  In  perfectly  healthy  func- 
tional conditions  all  tllese  processes  go 
on  imlnterruptedly  *  the  failure  of  any 
part  of  them  spells  indigestion,  de- 
rangement, disease,  and  pam. 

Digltalla  (Low  Latin,  finger  of 
glove).  The  common  Foxglove  fur- 
nishes a  powerful  tonic,  acting  upon 
the  heart  in  a  wonderful  way,  stimu- 
lating circulation  throughout  the  body, 
and  having  a  particular  effect  upon  the 
secretory  functions  of  the  kidneys. 
This  drug  should  never  be  adminls- 
16 


tered  except  under  the  dootor'a^oime-^ 
diate  direction ;  it  is  far  too  poUmt  .to 
come  within  the  category  of  domesUo: 
medicines,  valuable -as  arev-tts:  proper- 
ties when  skillfully  applied. 

DIJon  (dee-zhong').  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  with 
old  walls,  cathedral,  churches  and  his- 
torical palace,  now  the  city  hall  with 
beautiful  interior.  It  contains  a  uni- 
versity with  extensive  library  and  bo- 
tanic garden,  manufactures  wool, 
leather,  chemicals.  It  is  also  a  center 
of  trade  in  Burgundy  wine  from  its 
rich  hill  country.     P.  71,326. 

Dike  or  Dyka.  Volcanic  rock  in- 
truded into  a  fissure  in  older  strata  pro- 
duced by  volcanic  convulsion,  while  a 
vein  is  caused  by  deposit  of  material 
from  water.  A  dike  may  be  a  few 
inches  or  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  and 
extend  for  miles  and  to  unknown 
depths.  The  heat  of  its  original  intru- 
sion changes  neighboring  limestone  to 
marble,  shale  to  slate,  bituminous  coal 
to  anthracite.  It  is  especially  frequent 
where  the  earth's  crust  has  oeen 
folded  in  mountains,  or  near  volcanoes. 

Dllem'ma.  In  loffic,  an  argument 
which  resolves  itself  into  two  alter- 
native conclusions,  each  of  which 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  proposition 
maintained.  Hence  the  term  *'  the  horns 
of  the  dilemma."  The  often  quoted 
example  of  a  dilemma  from  Aulus 
Gellinus  may  be  repeated : —  "  Every 
woman  is  fair  or  ugly;  it  is  not  good 
to  marry  a  fair  wife,  because  she  will 
fiirt;  it  is  not  good  to  marry  an  ugly 
wife,  because  she  will  not  be  attrac- 
tive: therefore,  it  is  not  good  to  marry 
at  all." 

Dlldttan't^.  A  term  applied  to  ama- 
teurs in  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences. 

Diika,  8lp  Charlaa  Wentworth  (1843- 
1911).  An  English  statesman  and  so- 
ciologist. Traveled  widely  in  the  United 
States  and  colonies ;  member  of  Parlia- 
ment 1868-86,  1892-1911.  President  of 
the  local  government  board  1882-85. 
He  secured  better  housing  for  labor- 
ers, and  the  municipal  franchise  foi> 
women.    Was  a  radical  and  republican. 

Dill.  An  annual  or  biennial  plant 
from  the  Mediterranean,  three  feet  high 
with  umbels  of  aromatic  seed,  largely 
used  in  pickles  and  relieves  the  colio 
and  flatulence  of  babies. 

Dirion,  John  (1851—).  An  Irish 
statesman.  In  the  British  Parliament 
since  1880.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
agrarian  agitation,  1888  and  1891;  was 
head  of  Irish  Nationalist  party,  1896- 
99;  has  visited  the  Unitedf  States  sev- 
eral times. 
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Dllu'vlum.  Strata  of  olay,  gravel  or 
stones  deposited  by  rushing  water  in 
geological  times. 

Dime  (French,  tenth).  A  ten  cent 
piece  or  tenth  or  a  dollar. 

Dimor'phism  (Greek,  double  forma- 
tion). The  quality  of  assuming  two 
distinct  forms  not  derivable  from  each 
other.  For  instance,  carbon,  which  is 
graphite  in  one  form,  is  the  diamond  in 
another.  Pasteur  demonstrated  that 
dimorphism  most  commonly  occurs 
when  the  two  forms  are  .close  to  the 
limit  of  their  respective  systems. 

DIn'go.  The  wild  dog  of  Australia, 
which  partakes  largely  of  the  charac- 
ter and  aspect  of  the  wolf.  It  is  of  a 
reddish  color  with  a  bushy  tail  and  is 
very  destructive  to  sheep. 

Dlnorn'is.  An  extinct  bird  of  the 
ostrich  order,  some  of  which,  Judg- 
ing from  the  fossil  remains  which  have 
been  unearthed,  in  New  Zealand,  mUst 
have  stood  about  fourteen  feet  high. 

DInosau'pla  (Greek,  terrible  liz- 
ards) .  The  name  of  a  group  of  extinct 
reptiles  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  some 
of  which  were  of  immense  size — much 
larger  than    crocodiles.      They    varied 

?Teatly  in  form.  Some  species  were  70 
t.  long.  120  high,  weighed  25  tons, 
and  raised  themselves  on  tail  and  hind 
feet.  '^' 

DlnotheKluni  (Greek,  terrible  beast) . 
A  kind  of  extinct  quadruped  of  enor- 
mous size,  the  fossil  remains  of  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Tertiary 
strata  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere. 
It  had  a  trunk  like  the  elephant,  and 
tusks,  and  is  supposed  to  nave  been 
about  18  feet  long. 

Dl'ocese.  A  territory  under  the  pas- 
toral authority  of  a  bishop.  The  term 
originated  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  represented  then  rather  an 
administrative  territory  than  an  eccle- 
siastical one. 

DIocle'tlan  (Qalus  Aurellus  Valertue 
DIocietlanue),  (A.  D.  245-313).  Ro- 
man Emperor  from  284  to  305.  Inaug- 
urated the  system  of  partnership  Em- 
perors, dividing  the  Empire  into  four 
sections,  administered  oy  himself  in 
the  East,  Maximian  in  Italy  and  Africa. 
Gonstantius  in  Britain,  Gaul,  etc.,  and 
Gallerius  in  Illyricum.  Abdicated  in 
305.  He  was  a  great  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

DIodati,  QlovannI  (1576-1649).  A 
Swiss  theologian,  for  many  years  a 
professor  at  Geneva  and  noted  as  a 
preacher  in  France  and  Switzerland. 
Was  one  of  the  six  ministers  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  fa'th.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Milton. 

Dio'genes    (412-322    B.    G.).      The 


celebrated  Greek  «ynic  philosopher 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  tub* 
wearing  the  coarsest  clothing  and  liv- 
ing on  the  plainest  food.  Many  of  his 
sayings  have  been  preserved,  and  serve 
for  occasional  quotation. 

DioniB'a  (Greek,  Dione,  Venus). 
Venus's  fly  trap,  a  small  perennial  herb 
of  the  Garolinas.  If  an  insect  rests  on 
one  of  the  hairy  leaves  the  leaf  sud- 
denly .closes  upon  it  and  holds  it  for  a 
fortnight,  digesting  and  assimilating  its 
tissues. 

Diony'tlus.  Two  of  the  tyrants  of 
Syracuse  bore  this  name.  The  first 
was  a  great  soldier  and  statesman,  as 
well  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  and 
lived  from  430-367  B.  G.  Tne  second 
Dionysius  was  his  son  and  successor, 
but  was  of  such  a  cruel  disposition 
that  he  was  driven  from  the  throne  and 
died  in  obscurity  in  343.  Dionysius 
while  tyrant  constructed  a  cavern,  still 
existant,  as  a  prison  for  political  sus- 
pects. Every  whisper  was  caught  by  a 
groove  in  the  lofty  roof  and  conveyed 
to  an  invisible  spy. 

DIony'sius  the  Areopeglte.  A  con- 
vert of  St.  Paul,  often  confused  with 
another  Dionysius,  a  martyr  who  was 
bishop  of  the  church  in  Paris,  being 
beheaded  under  Diocletian  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  (martyr*8 
mount).  As  St.  Denis  he  became  pa- 
tron of  the  nation,  and  the  kings  were 
buried  in  his  abbey. 

DIo'rama.  A  series  of  spectacular 
paintings  exhibited  in  a  darkened  room 
with  the  light  thrown  on  to  the  pic- 
tures in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
optical  effects  that  give  the  appearance 
of  reality.  These  effects  can  be  varied 
so  as  to  represent  night  or  day  scenes, 
or  scenes  of  cloud  or  sunshine,  as  n\Ay 
be  desired.  The  diorama  was  the 
invention  of  Daguerre  and  Bouton  in 
1822,  and  was  first  shown  in  London  in 
1823. 

Dlos'pyroe  (Jove's  pear).  A  genus 
of  the  Ebenaceae  or  ebony  family  of 
plants.  The  Diospyros  Virginiana  is 
the  persimmon. 

DIpthe'rIa  (Greek,  hide,  membrane). 
Long  known  as  putrid  sore  throat,  the 
disease  was  studied  by  Bretonneau, 
1826,  and  named  from  the  membrane 
which  it  forms  in  the  throat.  It  be- 
gins with  chill,  headache,  fever;  the 
in  flammed  throat  is  invaded  by  the  yel- 
lowish membrane  in  the  larynx  and 
even  the  nasal  cavity.  The  fever  be- 
comes dangerous,  the  glands  swollen, 
it  is  hard  to  give  food.  Diptheria  Is 
caused  by  a  bacillus,  studied  by  Klebs 
and  Lofler,  1883-84.  An  antitoxin 
serum  was  introduced  by  Behring  and 
Roux  which  has  reduced  the  mortality 
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by  half,  and  i»  almost  sure  If  used  dur- 
ing the  first  two  days;  yet  the  annual 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  is  20,- 
000.  It  is  chiefly  a  child's  disease,  ex- 
tremely infectious,  and  may  recur  a 
second  time. 

DIph'thong.  The  conjunction  of  two 
vowels  pronounced  in  one  syllable. 
What  Is  called  a  proper  diphthong 
combines  the  sound  of  both  vowels,  as 
in  "boy,"  "noise,"  "out,"  etc., 
while  the  improper  diphthong  only  rep- 
resents the  sound  of  one  of  the  vowels, 
as  in  "  pail,"  "  breach,"  **  juice,"  etc. 
Belonging  to  the  latter  class  are  the 
diphthongs  "  ae,"  and  "  oe,"  but  these 
are  conflned  to  words  from  the  Latin 
or  the  Oreek. 

Dipio'ma.  A  certificate  of  authority 
signed  by  the  heads  of  universities, 
colleges,  or  other  learned  bodies,  con- 
ferring upon  the  recipient  some  hon- 
our, degree  or  privilege,  and  usually 
affording  evidence  of  the  passing  of  a 
properly  qualifying  examination. 

Dipsaoa^oeiB.  A  family  of  plants  in- 
cluding the  teasel  and  the  scabiosa. ' 

DipsomA'nla  (Greek,  thirst  mad- 
ness). A  form  of  insanity  in  which 
the  will-power  to  resist  alcohol  is  im- 
paired, with  most  distressing  conse- 
quences to  its  subject  and  his  or  her 
connections.  It  requires  the  most  oa- 
tient  speoialistic  treatment,  and  fre- 
quently proves  incurable,  bringing 
misery  in  Its  train,  and  ending  In  a 
dreadful  death. 

Dip't*r«  (two-winged).  An  order 
of  msects  having  only  two  wings, 
the  other  pair  being  replaced  by 
club-shaped  halters  (Indian  clubs) 
used  as  balancers.  The  proboscis 
pierces  and  sucks  but  they  do  not 
gnaw.  They  include  horse-flies,  blue 
Dottles,  midges,  mosquitoes,  bot-flies, 
gad-flies,  sheep  ticks,  and  crane  flies. 
The  mosquito  carries  infection  of  yel- 
low fever  and  malaria,  the  tzetze  is 
dangerous  td  animals.  The  house  fly 
carries  disease  gerqfis  by  its  feet  and 
proboscis. 

DIp'tyoh.  A  folding  two-leaved 
tablet  of  wood,  ivory  or  metal,  with 
polished  inner  surfaces,  utilized  for 
writing  with  the  style  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  same  term 
was  applied  to  the  tablets  on  T^ich  the 
names  of  persons  to  be  commemorated 
were  inscribed  in  the  early  chiu-ch.  In 
art  any  pair  of  pictures  hinged  together 
is  styled  a  diptych. 

Dii>M't*ry.  A  term  applied  to  the 
executive  of  the  latter  French  Revolu- 
tion period,  and  existing  f^om  October, 
n95.  to  November  9,  1799.  when  Na- 
poleon succeeded  in  overthrov^dng  it 
and  establishing  the   Consulate.      The 


term,  as  in  general  use,  also  signifies 
a  book  in  which  names  of  residents, 
traders,  and  others  in  any  particular 
locality  or  sphere  are  recorded,  such  as 
the  New  York  Post  Office  Directory, 
the  Directory  of  Directors,  etc. 

Dirge.  A  nymn  or  song  of  mourning 
and  lamentation,  which  may  be  music 
only,  or  a  song  only,  but  is  usually  a 
combination  of  music  and  words. 

Dirk.  An  ancient  Scottish  stabbing 
weapon,  dagger-shaped  but  much 
longer  and  heavier.  It  was  usually 
worn  in  a  scabbard. 

DIs'cut.  A  circular  piece  of  metal 
or  stone  about  12  inches  in  diameter, 
used  in  athletic  contests  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Throwing  the 
discus  was  a  very  favorite  game,  which 
was  deemed  worthy  of  celebration  in 
the  famous  statue  of  a  Discobolus  of 
the  fifth  century,  B.  C,  now  preserved 
amongst  the  Townley  marbles  in  the 
British  Museum.     See  Quoits. 

Disease  (ill  ease).  Bodily  failure 
except  from  old  age,  and  due  to  va- 
rious causes.  Retention  of  faeces,  uric 
acid  or  peptones  in  the  body  generates 
poisonous  alkaloids.  A  most  serious 
cause  arises  from  bacteria.  Diathesis 
(natural  predisposition)  causes  scrof- 
ula, tuberculosis,  gout,  rheumatism, 
cancers,  hemorrhage,  tubercular  dis- 
ease. 

DIaMtab'llshment.  The  withdraw- 
ing of  State  support  from  Church  or- 
ganization. The  agitation  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  somewhat  active  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  and 
was  the  subject  of  an  annual  motion  in 
Parliament,  but  for  some  years  past  the 
movement  nas  slumbered.  The  Irish 
Protestant  Church  was  disestablished 
in  1869.  An  agitation  for  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  in  Wales  has 
been  carried  on  for  many  years. 

Dlalnfeo'tant.  An  agent  which  at- 
tacks putrescent  or  miasmatic  sub- 
stances or  matter,  and  transforms  them 
into  harmless  products  either  by  unit- 
ing with  them  or  breaking  them  up. 
The  chief  natural  disinfectants  are 
sunshine  and  fresh  air,  soil  or  fresh 
earth,  water,  heat,  frost  and  light; 
while  the  principal  artiflcial  or  pre- 
pared disinfectants  are  charcoal,  coal- 
tar,  and  its  products,  carbolic  acid, 
quick-lime,  nitrous  acid,  chlorine, 
ozone,  permanganate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  sulphurous  add,  and 
fresh-roasted  and  ground  coffee. 

Disin'UarAtor.  A  crushing  machine 
with  bars  projecting  from  parallel  re- 
volving disks.  They  are  used  for  ore, 
grains,  wood  pulps  and  mortar. 

DIak.    An  astronomical  term  denot- 
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ing  the  seemingly  flat  surface  of  celes- 
tial bodies  as  viewed  by  the  naked  eye. 
DIslooa'tlon.  As  generally  under- 
stood, the  displacement  of  bones 
by  accident  or  direct  violence.  Their 
reduction,  or  replacement,  usually  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  surgical  skill; 
but  in  most  cases  the  mischief  may  be 
remedied  by  prompt  lay  assistance. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  displace- 
ments is  that  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and 
this  is  also  one  of  the  most  readily  re- 
ducible. The  injured  person  should  be 
placed  upon  a  chair,  with  another  by 
his  side.  Then  let  the  operator  plant 
his  foot  firmly  upon  the  second  chair, 
introducing  his  knee  under  the  armpit 
of  the  sufferer,  raising  the  arm  and 
pulling  strongly  outwards  and  down- 
wards over  the  knee-fulcrum,  the  pa- 
tient's elbow  being  the  lever  employed 
to  get  the  joint  into  its  old  position. 
Wrist,  elbow,  ankle,  knee  and  thigh 
dislocations  are  usually  reduced  by 
drawing  the  limb  powerfully  forward 
in  its  long  axis,  and  when  the  fullest 
possible  extension  has  been  obtained, 
exerting  lateral  pressure  to  force  the 
displaced  bone  into  the  socket.  Repose 
is  requisite  after  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations to  enable  the  tissues  which 
have  undergone  violent  strain  to  re- 
ceive natural  consolidation;  and,  after 
injury  of  this  character  has  been  sus- 
tained no  time  should  be  lost  in  seek- 
ing the  remedy,  for  dislocations  are  al- 
ways harder  to  set  right  by  the  lapse 
of  time. 

Dismal  8wamp.  One  of  a  great 
series  of  morasses  near  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  is  30  miles  lonff,  and  10  miles 
wide.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
and  contains  Drummond  Lake.  It  is 
covered  with  cypress  forest  and  jungle, 
and  raised  above  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict by  rotting  logs  and  moss.  Of  late 
years  parts  have  been  drained. 

Disraeli,  Bon  Jam  In,  Earl  of  Boaoons- 
Held  (1804-1881).  A  British  statesman 
and  novelist,  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Dis- 
raeli, and  after  being  privately  edu- 
cated, passed  some  time  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  and  then  took  to  authorship, 
meeting  with  but  indifferent  success, 
until  he  published  his  "Vivian  Grey,'^ 
which  was  so  audaciously  clever  that  it 
at  once  made  him  a  name.  He  was  then 
only  twenty-one.  Drifting  into  society 
he  was  made  much  of  because  of  his 
brilliance,  and  after  a  few  more  essays 
in  novel  writing  he  entered  Parliament 
in  1832,  and  not  long  afterwards  be- 
came a  prominent  and  picturesque 
figure  in  that  assembly.  He  allied  him- 
self with  the  Tory  party,  and  ultimately 
became  its  leader.    He  was  made  Pre- 


mier in  1868  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Derby,  and  again  in  1874,  retaining 
office  until  1880,  dying  the  following 
year.  His  foreign  policy,  particularly 
on  the  Eastern  question,  was  agRres- 
sive.  It  was  in  1875  that  the  worlcf  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  Bri- 
tain had  secured  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Suez  Canal  by  purchase — which 
coup  was  credited  to  his  influence.  He 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1876. 

Dissolution  of  Corporation.  By  an 
important  decision  in  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  lately  ruled  that  it 
has.  under  the  Sherman  A-ct,  not  only 
authority  to  regulate  but  to  dissolve 
corporations  for  monopoly  and  oppres- 
sion, and  to  delegate  to  other  courts 
the  duty  of  winding  them  up,  with  as 
little  injury  to  individual  riffht  and  the 
course  of  business  as  possiole. 

Dis'tair.  The  staff  of  a  spinning 
wheel,  being  a  cleft  stick  on  which 
wool,  cotton  or  flax  was  wound  for 
spinning  on  the  spindle.  It  was  held 
between  the  left  arm  and  the  side.  In 
olden  times  there  was  a  "  Distaff  Day,'* 
which  fell  on  the  day  after  **  Twelfth 
Day,"  so  named  because  women  are 
supposed  to  resume  their  distaffs  on 
that  day. 

Distsm'psr  (Latin,  bad  constitution). 
An  infectious  typhoid  inflammation  of 
the  upper  air  passages  of  highly  bred 
dogs,  with  purulent  running  of  nose 
and  eyes,  wheezing,  vomiting,  inflam- 
mation of  lungs  and  convulsions.  The 
dog  must  be  kept  warm  and  comforta- 
ble, and  the  bowels  relieved.  Warm 
baths  and  antispasmodics  keep  off  con- 
vulsions. The  food  should  be  light 
and  simple. 

Distsm'psr.  A  manner  of  painting 
before  the  introduction  of  oils,  with 
colors  dissolved  in  white  of  egg,  size 
or  gum.  It  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyotians  and  Greeks,  and  employed  in 
flnisning  frescoes  even  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

DIstloh.  A  term  used  in  poetry  to 
indicate  a  couple  of  lines  or  verses 
constituting  a  complete  idea,  and,  ac- 
cording to  modern  usage,  rhyming. 

DIetllla'tlon.  The  process  by  which 
the  spirit  of  a  substance  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  and  condensation.  The 
process  is  effected  by  heating  the  sub- 
stance in  a  still,  whereby  the  liquid  be- 
comes volatilized,  the  volatile  sub- 
stance passing  through  a  condenser 
and  emerging  in  a  liquid  form.  The 
volatile  liquids  are  thus  separated  from 
those  that  are  non-volatile  and  from 
solid  matters.  Distillation  is  used  in 
the  production  of  spirituous  liquors 
and  various  essences.    The  Arabs  dis- 
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tilled  wine  in  Ihe  tenth  century.  In 
modern  distillation  a  mash  of  grain  or 
potatoes  has  its  starch  fermented  into 
sugar,  and  drawn  off  in  a  wort,  or  a 
wort  obtained  from  molasses  or  sugar 
beets,  and  this  is  distilled.  In  most 
stills,  fusel  oil  and  other  impurities 
pass  with  the  spirit,  and  for  liquors 
distinctive  flavors  are  preserved.  For 
alcohol  a  final  distillation  called  reotifl- 
cation  is  employed. 

DIthypambys.  A  Greek  lyric  com- 
position originally  written  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  but  afterwards  developed  in 
celebration  of  other  ^ods  and  heroe.s, 
and  generally  couched  in  excessive 
strains  of  laudation. 

DIurot'lct.  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  urinary  flow  by  acting  upon 
the  secreting  power  of  the  kidneys. 
Digitalis,  broom,  dandelion,  8quills» 
salts  of  potash,  and  various  malt  li- 
quors are  amongst  the  agents  medicin- 
ally employed  in  this  direction-  whilst 
the  copious  administration  of  all  kinds 
of  fluids  is  resorted  to  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  dilute  the  urine  and  flush  the 
kidneys  because  of  the  irritating  nature 
of  the  discharges  in  various  diseases. 

Diur'nal  (Latin,  diurnus,  daily).  A 
term  that  in  common  usage  retams  the 
meaning  of  its  Latin  equivalent,  as  a 
daily  routine,  etc.  In  botany  it  is  used 
to  signify  a  plant,  the  flowers  of  which 
open  only  during  the  day  and  close  at 
oight.  In  astronomy,  it  refers  to  the 
arc  in  the  heavens  described  by  a 
planet  between  its  rising  and  setting, 
expressed  in  degrees  and  minutes. 

Divortisaement.  A  short  musical 
entertainment  which  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  dancing. 

Diving  Bella.  Bell-shaped  '  me- 
ehanicaf  contrivances  filled  with  air  in 
iRrfaich  a  diver  can  sit  and  be  lowered 
into  any  body  of  water,  fresh  air  be- 
ing supplied  as  the  air  in  the  appara- 
tus becomes  exhausted  by  means  of  a 
eommunicating  flexible  pipe.  The  div- 
ing apparatus  now  mostly  used,  how- 
ever, is  called  the  "  diving  helmet."  an 
apparatus  which  fits  over  the  nead, 
and  renders  the  diver  free  to  move 
about  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 
Gomparative  safety. 

Dlwofca'  (Latin,  divortium,  a  sever- 
ing). A  law  term  referring  to  the 
wgal  severing  of  the  marriage  bonds. 
Tftere  are  two  kinds:  absolute,  which 
renders  the  husband  and  wife  as  com- 
pletely separated  as  those  who  have 
never  been  Joined  in  wedlock,  and 
awprce  a  mensa  et  thoro  (from  bed 
•pa  board),  which  separates  the  par- 
ties without  annulment  of  the  mar- 
"»Se.  To  obtain  the  former  requires 
proof  of  adultery  by  one  of  the  parties 


without  connivance  of  a  like  offense  on 
the  part  of  the  other;  or  some  equally 
strong  grounds  such  as  extreme  cru- 
elty on  the  part  of  the  husband.  The 
latter,  termed  legal  separation,  is  se- 
cured upon  proof  of  abandonment,  non- 
support,  incompatibility,  and  sometimes 
adultery.  In  the  United  States  the  di- 
vorce laws  are  not  uniform  and  abso- 
lute separation  is  granted  in  some 
states  on  less  serious  grounds  than 
others.  For  example,  Nevada  grants 
absolute  divorce  upon  any  grounds 
mentioned,  while  New  York  requires 
proof  of  adultery,  and  South  Carolina 
does  not  grant  a  decree  upon  any 
grounds.  Generally  speaking,  absolute 
divorce  entitles  the  mjured  husband 
to  recover  damages  from  the  co-res- 
pondent, and  the  property  of  the  guilty 
wife,  if  she  has  any.  is  assigned  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  support  of  the 
children.  When  the  husband  is  the 
offender,  alimony  is  granted  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  vsrife,  whether  the  divorce  is 
absolute  or  not.  In  late  years,  in  order 
to  stamp  out  the  growing  evil,  the 
clergy,  particularly  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  nave  established  a  rule  agamst 
marrying  parties  either  of  whom  is 
known  to  have  been  previously 
divorced. 

Dnia'par.  A  river  (length  over  900 
miles)  of  Russia,  rising  in  government 
Smolensk  and  flowing  into  the  Black 
Sea.  It  is  connectea  by  canals  with 
Baltic,  etc. 

Dniaa'tap  (700  miles).  A  river  of 
West  Russia,  which  rises  in  the  Carpa- 
thians and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Dob'aon,  Auatin  (1840—).  A  British 
poet  and  prose  writer,  born  at  Ply- 
mouth, is  in  a  department  of  the  Civil 
Service;  wrote  "Vignettes  in  Rhyme," 
"  Proverbs  in  Porcelain,"  '*  Old  World 
Idylls,"  in  verse,  and  in  prose.  Lives 
of  Fielding,  Hogarth,  Steele  and  Gold- 
smith; contributed  extensively  to  the 
magazines. 

Doc'kat.  A  summary  copy  of  any 
decree;  a  brief  list  or  label;  derived 
from  dock,  to  curtail. 

Docka,  Enclosed  water  spaces 
wherein  ships  rest  while  being  loaded 
or  unloaded,  or  waiting  for  cargo. 
They  are  of  several  kinds.  The  wet 
dock  is  simply  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing: the  dry  dock  or  graving  dock» 
is  for  overhauling  and  repairing  ves- 
sels, and  is  so  constructed  that, 
after  a  ship  has  been  docked,  the 
water  can  be  drawn  off;  and  the 
floating  dock,  a  rectangular  struc- 
ture which  is  sunk  beneath  a  ship 
and  raises  it.  The  largest  series  of 
docks  in  the  world  are  those  on  the 
Thames,  extending  many  miles.    Those 
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of  Liverpool  are  the  neit  largest.  The 
launching  of  big  vessels  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  and  Mauretanla  type  renders  a 
large  Increase  of  dock  accommodation 
necessary.  In  New  York  City  the  need 
of  larger  facilities  for  the  docking  of 
such  leviathans  is  a  present  problem. 

Doo'top.  A  term  or  wide  application, 
applying  not  only  to  such  as  practice 
medicine,  but  to  doctors  in  all  the 
learned  professions;  thus,  there  are 
doctors  of  Divinity,  doctors  of  Law. 
doctors  of  Philosophy,  doctors  or 
Music,  doctors  of  Science,  etc. 

Do'do.  An  extinct  bird  of  Mauritius 
which  is  known  to  have  existed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  a  clumsy,  short-legged 
bird,  unable  to  fly,  and  gradually  died 
out  because  of  its  inability  to  stand 
against  the  animals  imported  into  the 
island  by  settlers.  Some  paintings  of 
the  Dodo,  made  by  Dutch  artists  who 
actually  saw  it,  give  us  a  very  fair  idea 
of  this  curious  bird. 

Doa-daya.  From  July  3rd  to 
August  11th,  covering  a  period  of  40 
days,  when  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star, 
rises  and  sets  with  the  sun.  The  an- 
cient superstition  wa9  that  the  star  ex- 
ercised direct  influence  over  the  canine 
race. 

DoQ9m  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  an  office  which  ex- 
isted from  the  eighth  century  down  to 
1797.  The  Doge  was  elected  for  life 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
term  of  office  was  curtailed  to  two 
years. 

Dogger  Bank.  A  sand-bank  In  the 
North  Sea;  a  great  flshing-fleld,  ex- 
tending between  Jutland  and  Denmark, 
Yorkshire  in  England,  though  dis- 
tant from  both  shores,  170  miles 
long,  over  60  miles  broad,  and  from  8 
to  10  fathoms  deep. 

Dog'matlcs.  The  science  which 
seeks  to  describe  the  various  Christian 
doctrines.  The  term  Is  also  applied  to 
the  medical  theories  propounded  by 
Hippocrates. 

Doga.  Animals  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ganis,  and  descended  probably 
from  one  or  more  wild  species,  such 
as  the  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  etc.  The  do- 
mestic dog  is  usually  grouped  in  six 
classifications :  wolf-dogs — including 
the  Borzoi.  Eskimo,  Newfoimdland,  St. 
Bernard,  sheep-dog,  etc.;  cattle  and 
watch-dOffS — comprising  the  German 
boarhound,  the  deerhound,  the  Danish 
dog,  etc.;  the  greyhounds,  the  hounds 
— such  as  the  staghound,  bloodhound, 
foxhound,  pointer,  etc.;  the  curs — ter- 
riers, etc. ;  and  the  mastiff  breeds — in- 
cluding the  various  mastifTs,  the  bull- 


dog, pug,  etc.  The  sub-divisions  of 
these  classifications — ^which  are  by  no 
means  arbitrary — are  numerous  and 
fanciful,  especially  when  what  are 
called  **  toy-dogs,"  come  under  con- 
sideration. The  dog  does  not  reach 
full  growth  until  two  years  old.  It 
does  not  perspire,  but  expels  heat 
through  the  tongue  which  it  nangs  out 
when  hot.  A  litter  of  puppies  is 
usually  from  six  to  eight,  and  the 
period  of  gestation  Is  63  days. 

Doloo.  A  musical  term  indicating 
that  the  music  has^  to  be  rendered 
softly  and  sweetl|r. 

Dolol,  Carlo  (1616-1686).  The  fa- 
mous Florentine  painter,  examples  of 
whose  Madonnas  and  saints  are  to  be 
found  hi  most  National  collections. 

Doldrums.  A  nautical  term  applied 
to  the  portion  of  the  ocean  lying  near 
the  equator,  where  variations  of 
weather  from  calm  to  squall  are  so 
frequent  as  to  render  navigation  dif- 
ficult. 

Dole.  An  apportionment  of  money, 
food,  or  other  charitable  gifts,  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charity.  In  olden  times  doles  were 
often  associated  with  monasteries  and 
churches,  and  some  still  survive. 
There  was  dole-bread  and  dole-beer. 

Dol'lap.  The  unit  of  the  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  coined  in  gold  and  silver. 
Dollars  are  in  use  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, especially  hi  the  Republics  of 
South  America,  and  the  word  is  doubt- 
less derived  originally  from  the  Ger- 
man thaler.  The  United  States  dollar 
of  100  cents  is  worth  about  4s.  2d.  in 
English  money. 

Doriart  Zee.  A  gulf  in  Holland  into 
which  the  Ems  flows,  eight  miles  long 
by  seven  broad,  and  formed  by  inunda- 
tion of  the  North  Sea. 

Dorilnger,  Johann  Joaaf  Ignaz  (1799- 
1890).  A  German  scholar  and  the- 
ologian, who  became  a  priest  in  1882, 
and  was  appointed  shortly  after  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  at 
Munich,  publishing,  while  holding  this 
office,  '*  The  Reformation."  In  1851, 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment, he  advocated  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  in  1860-70  he 
strongly  opposed  the  Vatican  decrees. 
He  led  the  ^*  Old  Catholic  "  party,  and 
for  the  part  he  took  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich. 

Do'loroao.  A  musical  term  denoting 
a  sorrowful  or  plaintive  style  of  play- 
ing. 

Dormon  (Breton,  stone  table).  Pre- 
historic altars,  with  rude  stone  slabs  on 
stone  uprights.  One  in  Saumut,  France, 
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is  64  ft.  long,  14  wide,  6  high,  with  4 
slabs  on  8  supports.  They  are  found 
in  Africa  and  Syria,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work,  not  of  Celts, 
but  of  the  earlier  Iberians. 

Doromito,  Magnesia  Limestone.  .  It 
is  white  with  red  or  green  tinges  and 
may  be  burned  into  excellent  cement 
and  is  used  as  a  lining  for  Bessemer 
furnaces.  It  is  the  material  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  New  York  City,  and 
of  the  London  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  gives  its  name,  which  it  received 
from  the  geologist,  Dolomieu,  to  a  pic- 
turesque group  of  mountains  in  the 
Tyrol. 

Dorphin.  An  ocean  mammal  of  the 
wha  e  family,  possessing  a  long  and 
shaip  snout,  and  of  an  extremely  ac- 
tive disposition.  Dolphins  abound  in 
most  temperate  seas,  are  from  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  swim  in  shoals. 

Dome.  A  large  cupola,  hemispheri- 
cal in  form,  rising  over  the  main  build- 
ing of  a  cathedral  or  other  prominent 
structure.  The  finest  existing  dome, 
that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  is  also 
the  oldest,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  It  is  143  feet  high, 
and  142)6  feet  wide.  The  dome  of  St. 
Peter*s,  in  the  same  city,  stands  330 
feet  high,  but  its  diameter,  is  SVk  feet 
less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  is 
139  feet  in  diameter  and  310  feet 
high;  and  the  dimensions  of  St.  PauPs 
London,  are  112  feet  diameter  and  215 
feet  high. 

Domonlohrno  (1581-1641).  The 
greatest  of  the  Bolognese  painters.  He 
has  left  magnificent  work  at  Rome  in 
the  Vatican,  Borghese  and  Aldobran- 
dinl  palaces,  and  was  appointed  chief 
painter  and  architect  of  the  Vatican. 

Domoaday  Book.  A  census  of  Eng- 
land, drawn  up  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. 1084,  giving  estates,  holdings, 
population,  villages,  mills,  fish  ponds, 
orchards,  live-stock  and  tenants.  It 
is  preserved  in  two  vellum  volumes. 

Dom'inant.  In  music  the  fifth  tone 
of  the  modern  scale,  and  the  reciting 
tone  in  Gregorian  scales. 

Dominlo.  St.  (1170-1221).  The 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Dominicans,  or 
Black  Friars,  who  devoted  much  en- 
ergy to  the  conversion  of  the  Albigen- 
ses,  but  meeting  with  small  success, 
instituted  a  policy  of  persecution  after 
the  manner  of  the  latter  Inquisition. 

Domln'loan  Ropubllo.  An  independ- 
ent negro  state  in  Haiti,  West  Indies, 
area  20,600  square  miles,  p.  300,000. 
Produces  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  etc. 
Capital,  Santo  Domingo. 

Domin'ioano.     The  mendicant  friars 


of  the  Middle  Axes,  the  order  being 
established  in  1216  in  Languedoo  by 
Dominic  de  Guzman.  They  formed  a 
powerful  body,  being,  next  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  most  noted.  The  Jesuits 
overshadowed  them,  however,  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  though  they 
are  still  to -be  found  m  many  coun- 
tries. 

Domin'ion.  Specifically,  a  term  used 
to  designate  a  ffiven  territory  belong- 
ing to  a  sovereign  nation,  with  a  gov- 
ernment of  its  own,  presided  over  by  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  ruler  of  that 
nation,  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  selects  its  own  legislative 
bodies  but  is  ruled  by  a  Governor-Gen- 
eral appointed  by  the  Crown.  In 
broader  meaning,  the  word  signifies 
supreme  authority. 

Domln'ium.  In  the  Roman  law 
ownership  of  land  in  fee.  In  the  feu- 
dal law  Direct  Dominion  was  vested  in 
the  lord,  while  the  vassal  had  a  usu- 
fruct for  life,  heredltable  according  to 
certain  customs. 

Dom'ino  (Latin,  for  the  master;  the 
winner).  (1)  A  half  mask  worn  by 
women  leaving  the  lips  exposed.  (2) 
A  game  played  with  oblongs  of  ivory 
having  dots,  from  one  to  six,  marked  at 
each  end.  They  are  drawn  by  the 
players  a^d  matched. 

Domltlan,  TItua  Flaviua  DomlUanuay 
(A.  D.  51-96).  The  son  of  Vespasian 
and  brother  of  Titus,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  Emperor  of  Rome,  81.  His 
ill-government  and  cruelty  caused  his 
assassination. 

Don.  A  Russian  river  flowing  1,150 
miles  (800  navigable)  through  a  fer- 
tile region  of  steppes  into  the  sea  of 
Azov..  It  teems  with  fish,  has  a  large 
commerce,  in  grain,  cattle  and  lumber 
and  is  connected  wiih  the  Volga  by 
canal. 

Don.  Originally  a  Spanish  title  of 
nobility,  but  now  accorded  to  persons 
of  the  higher  classes  as  a  courtesy 
title.  At  the  English  universities  the 
term  is  colloquially,  applied  to  College 
Fellows  or  authorities. 

Donatorio  (1386-1466).  A  Floren- 
tine artist,  the  founder  of  modern 
sculpture,  great  in  anatomy  pose,  ac- 
tion, inspiration.  He  studied  the  an- 
tique, broke  from  the  stiffness  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  filled  all  Italy  with  his 
superb  works  in  marble  and  bronze. 
He  had  a  noble,  attractive  character. 

Don'oastor.  A  manufacturing  town 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorks,  England, 
on  River  Don.  It  has  railway  shops, 
and  famous  race-coursei    P.  29,000. 

Don'eoal.  A  seaport  on  the  west  coast 
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of  Ulster,  Ireland,  and  capital  of  county 
Donegal  on  Donegal  Bay,  p.  1,500. 
Area  of  county,  £,870  square  miles; 
rugged  coast,  mountainous  surface; 
agricultural  and  stock-keeping;  p.  (de- 
creasing)   173,000. 

Doneleon,  Fort.  A  strategic  point  on 
the  Cumberland  River  in  Tennessee. 
Grant  laid  siege  to  it  in  1862.  Buck- 
ner,  the  Confederate  general  asked  for 
terms,  to  which  Grant  replied :  **  No 
terms  except  unconditional  surrender 
will  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works."  Be- 
fore night  the  fort  was  surrendered, 
and  millions  of  his  •countrymen  were 
speaking  of  Gen.  U.  s.  Grant  as  **  Un- 
conditional Surrender  Grant." 

Donizetti,  QaeUto  (1797-1848).  An 
Italian  composer,  born  at  Bergamo, 
Lombardy,  and  studied  at  Bologna;  de- 
voted himself  to  dramatic  music;  pro- 
duced over  60  operas,  among  the  num- 
ber **  Lucia  dl  Lammermoor,"  "  The 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  '*  Lucrezia 
Borgia,"  and  **  La  Favorita,"  all  well 
iLnown,  and  all  possessing  a  melodious 
quality  of  the  first  order. 

.  Don'Jon.  The  keep,  or  inner  tower 
of  a  castle,  and  strongest  and  most 
secure  portion  of  the  structure.  This 
was  the  last  refuge  of  the  garrison,  and 
there  was  usually  a  prison  on  the 
lower  floor,  hence  the  name  dungeon. 

Don  Ju'en  (Spanish,  Don  Hwan). 
A  legendary  Spanish  villian  who  se- 
duced his  friencrs  love  and  murdered 
her  father:  he  made  a  feast  in  his  tomb, 
and  summoned  his  statue  to  the  table. 
The  statute  descends  and  summons 
him  to  hell.  The  story  was  employed 
by  Moliere,  Mozart,  Byron,  Merimee, 
Dumas  and  Balzac. 

Donnybrook\  A  village  now  in- 
cluded in  Dublin,  Ireland,  long  cele- 
brated for  its  fairs  and  the  fights  it  was 
the  scene  of  on  such  occasions. 

Doon.  A  river  rendered  classic  by 
the  muse  of  Bums,  which  after  a 
course  of  30  miles  Joms  the  Clyde  two 
miles  south  of  Ayr,  Scotland. 

Dop'oheeter.  The  capital  of  Dorset- 
shire, England,  with  fine  buildings, 
important  markets  and  a  Roman  am- 
phitheater for  13,000  spectators. 

Dor'oheeter.  A  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, now  a  ward  of  Boston,  whose 
heights  Washington  fortified  rapidly 
and  won  Boston  from  the  British. 

Dordrecht  (dor-dreckt)  or  Dort.  A 
Dutch  town  on  an  island  in  the  Mass, 
twelve  miles  southeast  of  Rotterdam 
with  trade  in  lumber  and  wine,  iron 
works  and  ship  buildings.  The  Synod 
of  Dort  (1618-19).  framed  the  Galvin- 
istio  Confession  of  the  Dutch  Church. 


Dord,  Paul  Queuve  (1833-1883). 
A  well-known  French  artist^  famous  for 
his  colossal  scriptural  pamtings  and 
his  powerful  illustrations  of  the  works 
of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Tennyson. 

Oo>la,  Andrea  (1468-1560).  A  Gen- 
oese admiral.  He  cleared  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  Algerian  pirates.  In  the  war 
between  Charles  V.  of  Spain  and 
Francis  I.  of  France  he  brought  his 
fleet  over  to  the  service  of  Spain,  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  Italy.  In  1532  he 
crushed  the  Turks  at  Patras,  and  con- 
quered Tunis,  1535;  victories  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  Turkey's  de- 
cline by  sea  and  land. 

Do>l«ne.  The  third  of  the  great 
Greek  stocks  or  nations.  From  their 
homes  in  Doris,  Phocis  and  Locris,  they 
invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  1104  B.  C, 
conquering  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta 
and  Messenia.  They  overthrew  the 
old  Achean  civilization,  made  their 
worship  of  Delphian  Apollo  paramount 
in  Greece,  and  settled  Crete,  Syracuse 
and  a  great  part  of  Sicily.  Their  stub- 
born conservatism  was  opposed  to  the 
civilization  and  glory  of  the  Athenian 
power. 

Dor'mer.  The  name  of  a  special 
kind  of  window  projecting  from  a 
sloping  roof,  and  of  a  vertical  form. 
Such  windows  were  common  to  the 
architecture  of  the  Netherlands,  north- 
ern France  and  Belgium  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  rorm  picturesque 
features  of  general  architecture. 

DoKmouee  (dormeuse,  sleeper).  A 
small,  squirrel-like  rodent  widely  dis- 
tributed through  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
living  mainly  on  fruit  and  nuts.  It  is 
of  nocturnal  habits,  and  sleeps  through 
the  winter. 

Dory.  John.  A  species  of  mackerel 
abounding  in  European  seas,  abd  a 
good  table  fish.  The  name  comes  from 
the  French  Jaune  Dore  (yellow,  gold). 

Dot  (do).  A  French  term  indicating 
the  property  which  a  wife  brings  to  her 
husband  on  marriage,  and  is  usually 
settled  on  the  woman,  being  her  sep- 
arate property,  though  the  income  from 
it  may  go  towards  the  general  house- 
hold expenses. 

Douar  (doo-ay^).  A  French  iovm 
near  Belgian  line,  with  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  fine  library  and  museum. 
The  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  into 
English  was  made  here  in  1609,  being 
translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

Double  Consoiousness.  An  unnatu- 
ral mental  condition,  developed  in  hys- 
teria, trance  and  hypnotism.  The  per- 
son afflicted  passes  into  different  states 
of  consciousness  in  each  of  which  he  is 
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unconscious  of  thoughts  and  acts  in 
another.  Stevenson  made  the  phe- 
nomenon on  the  basis  of  his  "  Dr.  jekyl 
and  Mr.  Hyde."  It  may  be  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  automatism  which  regu- 
lates trained  and  habitual  action  in 
playing  musical  instruments,  reading, 
etc.,  when  they  unconsciously  combine 
a  thousand  sensations  to  skim  a  page. 

Double  Eagle.  The  heraldic  device 
of  Russian  and  Austrian  coins,  arising 
from  a  medieval  attempt  to  represent 
flight. 

Douqriae,  Stephen  Arnold  (1813- 
61).  Congressman  1843-47;  Senator. 
1847-61.  He  favored  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  Mexican  War,  secured 
the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave  state, 
and  strove  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  to  bring  in  Kansas  as  a  slave  state. 
During  his  celebrated  debates  with 
Lincoln  in  1858,  while  running  for 
Senator,  he  was  forced  into  a  position 
which  prevented  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  by  the  southern  democracy. 
This  split  the  party  and  elected  Lincoln 
whom  he  loyally  supported  when  the 
Civil  War  began. 

Doug'laaa,  Frederick  (1817-1895). 
An  American  orator  and  Journalist.  A 
mulatto,  and  a  slave,  he  escaped  from 
the  Baltimore  family  of  Auld  that 
owned  him,  educated  himself,  and  be- 
came an  anti-slavery  orator,  welcomed 
in  the  North  and  in  England.  He  pub- 
lished a  paper,  "  The  North  Star,"  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  1847-1860.  He 
was  Minister  to  Haiti.  1889-91. 

Dove  (dipper,  swooper).  The  name 
Includes  the  ring,  rock,  turtle,  and 
mourning-doves.  Its  beauty,  conjugal 
affection,  plaintive  note  and  swift  de- 
scent from  lofty  fight  made  it  the 
symbol  of  peace,  love,  prophecy  and 
spiritual  power. 

Do'ver  (Celtic,  deep  water).  The 
historical  town  and  watering  place  of 
England  on  Dover  Strait.  Dover  Castle 
rises  above  it  on  the  chalk  cliffs  which 
gave  the  name  to  Albion  (white  land). 
The  fortifications  are  very  extensive, 
and  there  are  remains  of  ancient  build- 
fogs,  and  a  light  house.  There  is  a 
great  artificial  harbor  and  an  extensive 
Srade.     P.  41.800. 

Do'ver.  A  Newhampshire  town  on 
the  Cocheco  River  v^th  fall  of  30  ft., 
giving  power  for  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles, machinery,  belting,  etc.  P.  13,- 
247. 

Dow,  Qerard  (1613-1675).  A  Dutch 
painter,  follower  and  pupil  of  Rem- 
brandt, whose  works  display  a  re- 
markable fidelity  to  nature. 

Dowy  Neai.  An  American  Temperance 
reformer,  securing  prohibition  by  law  in 


Maine,  first  among  the  States  in  1851. 
He  was  a  general  in  the  Civil  War, 
taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Libby 
Prison. 

Dower.  The  share  allowed  by  law 
to  a  widow  out  of  the  real  estate  of 
her  deceased  husband,  if  he  dies  with- 
out having  made  other  disposition  in 
her  favor.  There  are  many  ways  of 
barring  dower,  and  though  at  common 
law  the  widow's  dower  amounts  to 
one-third  of  the  husband's  real  prop- 
erty, it  is  seldom  that  it  is  left  ooen  for 
such  a  claim  to  be  substantiated  in  its 
entirety. 

Downing,  Andrew  Jaokaon  (1815- 
1852).  An  American  landscape  gar- 
dener. His  "  Treatise  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Landscape  Oardening." 
became  a  standard  authority  both  \n 
America  and  England.  He  laid  out  the 
public  grounds  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol,  the 
President's  house,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Downs.  The.  A  celebrated  road- 
stead, about  six  miles  long  and  six 
broad,  on  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, between  the  North  and  South 
Forelands. 

Doxorogy  (Greek,  ascribing  glory). 
Several  such  ascriptions  are  found  in  ' 
the  New  Testament;  Rom.,  xvi,  27; 
Eph.,  iii,  21;  Rev.,  v,  13:  xix,  21.  The 
lesser  Doxology  is  the  Gloria  Patri ;  the 
greater,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Oonan  (1859 — ).  An 
English  novelist  who  reached  the  point 
of  highest  popularity  in  his  present-day 
detective  sketches,  in  which  **  Sher- 
lock Holmes "  is  the  central  figure. 
Served  as  Senior  Physician  of  the 
Langman  Field  Hospital  in  the  South 
African  War,  of  which  campaign  he 
wn*ote  a  history.  He  is  also  a  success- 
ful dramatist. 

Draohenfeie.  A  mountain  peak,  one 
of  the  Siebengebirge,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  about  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Bonn.  It  rises  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  1,050  feet,  and  is  a  conspic- 
uous object  in  sailing  from  Bonn  to 
Coblentz.  The  name  of  the  mountain 
is  derived  from  a  tradition  of  its  having 
once  been  infested  by  a  dragon,  whose 
cave  is  still  pointed  out  to  travelers. 
There  is  a  railway  to  its  summit. 

Draohm  or  Drachma,  'the  name 
of  the  chief  silver  coin  used  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  worth  about  18V6 
cents.  It  is  also — ^In  the  first  form — a 
term  used  in  English  apothecaries 
weight,  representing  the  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce,  and  in  avoirdupois  weight 
equalizing  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
ounce. 
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Dra'eo.    The  dragon,  and  the  name 

given  a  constellation    near    the    pole, 
ne  of  its  stars  was  used  in  determin- 
ing the  aberration  of  light. 

Dra'eo.  An  Athenian  legislator,  B.  G. 
621.  He  extended  political  franchise 
to  all  citizens  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice* and  anpointed  a  standing  court  of 
Judges  ana  a  state-council.  He  codi- 
fied the  old  Athenian  law,  which  in- 
flicted death  for  almost  all  ofTences. 
Solon  afterwards  limited  this  penalty 
to  murder. 

Dpag'on.  A  fabulous  monster  com- 
mon to  mythologies  and  fairy  lore  in  all 
countries,  and  generally  represented 
as  a  sort  of  winged  reptile,  with  fiery 
eyes  and  breath  of  flame.  A  dragon 
guarded  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides; 
in  the  New  Testament  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  **  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  evil."  St.  George,  Eng- 
land's patron  saint,  is  supposed  to  have 
overcome  the  dragon;  and  mediaeval 
legend  abounds  in  dragons.  In  heral- 
dry it  has  also  a  conspicuous  place; 
and  in  Ghina  is  the  imperial  emblem. 
Early  races  represented  darkness  as  a 
dragon  enveloping  the  earth  in  his 
folds  and  the  sun  was  allegorized  as 
the  dragon  slayer.  The  universality  of 
the  legend  probably  rests  on  the  dis- 
covery by  early  races  of  great  fossil 
bones  of  extinct  reptiles. 

Drag'onet.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Gallionymus  family,  beau- 
tifully colored,  and  about  a  foot  in 
length.  They  are  common  on  the  Brit- 
ish coast  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Dragoon  Ply.  The  common  name  of 
a  well-known  class  of  insects  having 
two  pairs  of  membranous  wings,  and 
often  of  very  brilliant  colors.  They  are 
swift  of  flight  an^  may  be  seen  hover- 
ing over  sheets  of  water  in  the  sun- 
shine all  through  the  summer. 

Drag'on'a  Blood.  A  dark  red,  res- 
inous substance  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  Malay  palm,  and  possessing 
medicinal  virtues  which  are  highly 
valued  for  dental  and  other  purposes. 
It  is  also  employed  as  a  coloring  ma- 
terial. 

Drain'ago.  The  drawing  ofT  of  sur- 
plus water  by  canals  was  practiced  by 
Babylonians.  The  Romans  won  the 
rich  plains^  above  the  falls  of  the  Vel- 
inus  by  channels  in  the  limestone  rock, 
and  dug  tunnels,  miles  in  length  to 
drain  the  lowlands  of  the  Alban  and 
Pucine  Lakes.  The  latter  was  renewed 
recently  at  an  expense  of  $8,000,000, 
reclaiming  36,000  acres.  The  United 
States  proposes  drainage  operations  in 
Louisiana.  A  surface  drain  chokes  too 
easily.    A  tile  drain,  3  ft.  deep  drains 


a  strip  of  clay  15  ft.  wide;  if  4  ft.  deep, 
a  strip  of  sandy  soil  40  to  80  ft.  wide. 

Drake,  Sir  Franoia  (1540-96).  An 
English  mariner  who  sacked  Vera  Gruz 
vsith  his  fleet  in  1572,  took  immense 
treasure  at  Panama,  and  had  a  gUmpse 
of  the  Paciflc.  Sailing  again  in  1577, 
he  took  prizes  at  Gallao,  reached  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  Returning  in  1580,  he  was 
mayor  of  Plymouth,  and  built  the 
aqueduct  still  in  use.  In  1585  he  har- 
ried the  West  Indies  again,  and  in 
1587  he  burned  all  the  shipping  at 
Gadiz.  In  1588  he  fought  the  Invin- 
cible Armada  along  the  channel  for  ten 
days,  chasing  the  remnant  of  it  up  to 
the  North  Sea,  apd  ending  all  idea  of 
Spanish  invasion.  He  died  during  his 
last  cruise  to  the  West  Indies. 

Dra'ma  (Greek,  action).  The  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  dances  and 
pantomimes  of  sacred  festivals,  and 
developed  in  the  tragedy  of  iEschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  which  was  a 
system  of  great  mystery  plays,  em- 
bodying the  most  sacred  national 
ideals,  and  staged  by  the  whole  re- 
sources of  Athens,  with  genius  and 
skill  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
Gomedy,  at  first,  was  a  merry  interlude 
adapted  from  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
and  interspersed  to  relieve  the  awe  and 
tension  of  mind  in  the  great  audience. 
The  Romans  were  Imitators  in  the 
theatres,  craving  the  terrible  realities 
of  the  contests  in  their  enormous  am- 
phitheatres. The  modern  theatre  also 
began  with  the  Passion  and  Miracle 
Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  de- 
veloped by  the  study  of  the  Greek 
theatre-  during  the  revival  of  letters  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare's  great  predecessor,  and 
Ben  Jonson,  his  contemporary,  were 
university  men.  Shakespeare  devel- 
oped the  stage  and  set  the  ideal  for  all 
following  ages  by  the  greatest  human 
genius  of  any  time.  The  modern  stage 
has  gained  in  splendor  and  elaboration. 
Its  degeneracies  and  frivolities  are 
those  of  human  nature  in  all  ages,  but 
modern  thought  will  devise  means  fop 
preventing  the  education  of  the  public 
on  grotesque  and  immoral  lines. 

Dra'por,  John  William  (1811-1882). 
A  distingruished  scientist  and  the  first 
to  photograph  the  human  face.  Born 
near  Liverpool,  England,  he  became 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  New  York 
University  in  1839.  Through  discov- 
eries improving  the  process  of  Da- 
guerre,  he  succeeded  m  securing  on  a 
sensitized  photographic  nlate  the  first 
human  likeness  ever  maae,  which  was 
that  of  his  sister.  Miss  Dorothy  Gath- 
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eriae  Draper.  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  the 
Morse  telegraphic  instrument  and 
wrote  two  important  works,  "  History 
of  the  Civil  War,"  and  "  The  History  of 
the  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope." 

Draughts  or  Check'ars.  A  game  in 
which  players  match  pieces  against 
each  other  on  a  checkered  board,  ad- 
vancing, attacking  and  conquering  ac- 
cording to  definite  rules.  The  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks  had  similar  games. 

Draama.  Ideas  and  images  that  pass 
through  the  mind  during  sleep.  They 
are  sometimes  the  outcome  or  waking 
thought  and  action,  but  appear  in  such 
'a  distorted  and  fantastic  form  as  to 
have  little  semblance  to  what  is  real. 
Still,  no  matter  how  strange  the  figures 
and  incidents  of  a  dream  may  be,  one 
is  never  surprised  thereat.  Many  su- 
perstitions have  gathered  round 
dreams,  especially  in  olden  times,  when 
they  were  submitted  to  professors  of 
the  occult  for  interpretation.  Dream 
books  are  published  even  to-day,  pro- 
fessing to  show  what  dreaming  of  cer- 
tain things  portends.  There  is  the  old 
proverb  that  "  dreams  go  by  contra- 
ries." which  is  sufficient  for  many  peo- 
ple. **  Nightmare  "  is  a  kind  of  dream 
often  traceable  to  indigestion,  and  often 
assumes  frightful  forms.  The  mind  in 
sleep  is  readily  afTected  by  hypnotism 
and  telepathy,  and  in  many  cases  re- 
flects the  will  or  mental  action  of  oth- 
ers at  greater  or  less  distances,  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  trance  and 
mind-reading,  and  especially  conscious- 
ness of  the  death-struggle  of  absent 
friends. 

Dradg'Ing  Maehlna.  An  apparatus 
employed  in  collecting  mud  and  silt 
ftrora  the  bottoms  of  harbors,  rivers, 
canals,  etc.  They  are  usually  fiat-bot- 
tomed, carrying  a  crane,  and  an  endless 
chain  of  buckets,  which  descend  into 
the  water,  collect  the  mud,  etc.,  bring 
it  up.  and  discharge  it  into  the  fiat 
alongside  the  machine.  Steam  dredges, 
of  which  there  are  many  forms,  are 
now  generally  in  use. 

Drad  Scott  Oaaa.  A  slave  had  been 
taken  by  his  master  at  one  time  to  a 
tree  State,  and  a  test  case  was  brought 
in  bis  name,  claiming  that  he  had 
thereby  ceased  to  be  a  slave.  Being 
brought  by  appeal  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1857, 
Chief  Justice  Taney  asserted,  in  the 
final  decision,  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  held  a  negro  so.  far  in- 
ferior that  he  had  no  rights  which  a 
white  man  was  bound  to  respect.  This 
Constitutional  ruling  had  great  infiu- 
ence  in  bringing  on  the  Civil  War. 


Draa'dan.  The  capital  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  with  superb  parks,  avenues, 
libraries,  theaters,  schools  of  music 
and  art,  palaces  and  museums.  The 
collections  of  paintings  and  engravings, 
jewels,  and  records  of  the  history  of 
the  civilization  are  among  the  most  im- 

{>ortant  in  Europe.  The  manufactures 
nclude  machinery,  pianos.  Jewelry 
and  porcelain.  The  municipality  con- 
trols its  own  utilities,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  administered  cities  in  Ger- 
many.   P.  516,000. 

Drohaky.  A  light  four-wheeled,  top- 
less vehicle,  much  used  in  Ru^ssia. 

Drom^adary  (Greek,  runner).  The 
trained  one-humped  camel  of  Arabia, 
a  superior  breed,  which  will  trot  nine 
miles  an  hour  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  food  or  drink,  and  make  600 
miles  in  five  days. 

Drona.  The  male  bee,  useless  ex- 
cept for  reproduction  with  the  queen, 
when  this  has  been  provided  for,  the 
sexless  workers  kill  the  drones  or 
drive  them  from  the  hive. 

Drop'ay  (GreeJt,  hydropsis,  water- 
like). A  morbid  collection  of  water  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  when  the  natural 
cavities  become  distended  with  that 
fiuid.  Dropsy  of  the  abdomen  is  called 
ascites,  dropsy  in  the  chest,  hydrotho- 
rax;  in  the  scrotum,  hydrocele;  in 
the  head,  hydrocephalus;  dropsy  gen- 
erally, anasarca.  These  various  forms 
of  the  malady  will  be  found  dealt  with 
under  their  specific  denominations. 

Drown'Ing.  Life  often  exists  after 
apparent  death,  and  no  efforts  toward 
resuscitation  should  be  neglected. 
Turn  the  body  on  the  face,  lift  the 
stomach  and  gently  shake  water  from 
the  mouth ;  or  roll  on  a  barrel.  Lay  on 
the  back,  gently  draw  the  tongue  for- 
ward. Imitate  breathing  by  lifting  the 
lower  ribs  every  few  seconds,  while 
raising  and  lowering  the  arms.  Repeat 
this  for  hours.  Rub  hands.  Apply  hot 
water  bags  or  bricks  to  stomach  and 
feet  and  between  thighs.  If  symptoms 
of  life  appear  lay  in   warm   bed   with 

glenty     of     air.      Give    teaspoons    of 
randy,  and  aUow  repose. 

Dru'lda.  The  priests  of  the  old  Gel- 
tic  races  of  Gaul,  Tritain,  and  Ireland. 
Their  religion  was  made  up  by  nature 
worship,  symbolism,  and  a  belief  in 
special  deities.  The  Druids  were 
greatly  venerated  by  the  people,  and,  in 
addition  to  matters  of  religion,  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  Justice.  They  regarded  the  oak  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
their  rites  were  usually  performed  in 
oak  groves,  and  the  mistletoe  that  grew 
on  the  oak  was  held  to  represent  man*s 
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dependence  upon  God.  Human  sacri- 
fices were  part  of  tneir  religion  and  the 
serpent  was  one  of  their  objects  of 
worship.  At  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire, 
Aveburg,  Chipping  Norton,  Keswick, 
and  other  places,  the  circles  of  huge 
stones  which  have  been  preserved 
from  primitive  times  are  regarded  as 
Druidical  remains,  but  this  rests  upon 
tradition  rather  than  proof. 

Drum.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal 
the  ends  covered  with  taut  parchment 
and  beaten  with  sticks.  The  base- 
drum  is  slung  before  the  drummer, 
and  beaten  heavily  at  both  ends;  the 
side  drum  at  his  side,  and  tapped  in 
cadences.  The  kettle-drum  is  a  metal 
basin,  and  is  used  in  orchestras. 

Drumolog'.  A  moorland  site,  near 
the  borders  of  Lanarkshire,  in  Scot- 
land, celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the 
Covenanters  defeated  Graham  of  Cla- 
verhouse,  June  1,  1679.  The  battle 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
scenes  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel, 
"  Old  Mortality."  A  granite  obelisk 
commemorates  the  battle,  but  the  an- 
niversary religious  meetings  formerly 
held  here  have  been  abandoned. 

Drum'mond  or  Calcium  Lloht. 
Named  from  its  inventor.  An  oxyhy- 
drogen  flame  is  driven  by  a  blow  pipe 
against  a  cylinder  of  lime,  which  re- 
volves by  clock-work.  Small  particles 
are  volatilized  and  become  incandes- 
cent, producing  an  intense  llffht,  used 
to  project  lantern  photographs  on  a 
screen  and  to  provide  theatrical  effects. 

Drum'mondf  Henry  (1851-1897T. 
Professor  of  Science  In  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  **  Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World,"  which  excited 
much  criticism,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  most  modem  languages.  He 
also  wrote  "  The  Ascent  of  Man."  in 
which  he  contended  for  an  altruistic 
influence  in  the  process  of  natural 
selection;  "Tropical  Africa." 

Drunk'«nn008.  In  law  drunkenness 
cannot  be  pleaded  to  avoid  a  contract. 
Coke  held  that  the  drunkard  had  in- 
vited the  devil  which  possessed  him, 
and  was  responsible  for  its  conse- 
quences. In  criminal  law  it  is  no 
Justification  for  battery,  trespass  or 
defamation;  if  burglary  is  charged  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  premises  were 
entered  without  intent  to  steal. 

Drupe  (Latin,  druppa,  over-ripe 
olive).  A  stone-fruit,  peach,  plum, 
apricot  or  cherry.  The  stone  envelops 
and  protects  the  germ  within.  In  a 
multiplex  fruit,  like  a  blackberry,  each 
grain  has  a  separate  drupe  or  druplet. 

Dru'tee.     A    fanatical    sect    around 


Mount  Lebanon,  who  believe  in  an  In- 
carnate founder  of  the  eleventh  oen* 
tury,  aiid  are  bound  together  by  a  se- 
cret organization.  Their  massacres  of 
the  Christian  Maronites  have  been 
checked  by  European  intervention. 

Dry'den,  John  (1631-1700).  One  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  prolific  of  Eng- 
lish poets  and  writers,  and  a  popular 
dramatist.  He  excelled  in  satire,  and 
drew  some  powerful  pictures  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  day.  His  translation 
of  Vergil  ranks  with  Pope's  trans- 
lation or  the  ''  Iliad."  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Originally  a  Par- 
liamentarian he  went  over  to  the  Roy* 
alists,  and  was  laureate  and  historio- 
grapher-royal, 1670-88. 

Dry'rot.  This  is  caused  in  timber  by  a 
fungoid  growth,  and  occurs  chiefly  in 
damp  situations.  The  most  effective 
treatment  is  saturation  with  creosote. 
Dry  wood  always  escapes  dry-rot. 

Du'Ailsm.  A  term  used  both  in  re* 
ligion  and  in  philosophy.  In  religion  it 
involves  the  doctrine  of  two  distinot 
principles,  one  good,  the  other  evlL  as 
the  controlling  influences;  in  philos- 
ophy it  opposes  materialism  and  ideal- 
ism, and  insists  that  spirit  and  xdatter 
are  separate  substances. 

Dub'lln.  The  capital  of  Ireland,  on 
the  Liffey,  with  handsome  quays  and 
stone  docks,  connected  by  canal  with 
the  Shannon  and  with  the  South  of 
Ireland.  The  modern  city  has  broad 
rectangular  streets  with  fine  squares, 
buildings,  monuments,  Parliament 
House.  Trinity  College,  cathedral  and 
churches,  hospitals  and  botanical  gar- 
dens. The  city  owns  docks,  water  and 
electric  light  system,  municipal  tene- 
ments, model  schools  and  art  galleries^ 
Phoenix  Park  has  1,750  acres.  Manu- 
factures are  porter,  whiskey,  linens^ 
poplins,  glass  and  iron.  Commerce 
$12,500,000.     P.  273.000. 

Dub'lln  University.  It  was  founded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591,  as  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 
There  are  over  800  undergraduates 
and  about  200  graduates  in  the  profes- 
sional schools. 

Dubois  (dO-bwa').  A  borough  of 
Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania,  sit- 
uated 129  miles  northeast  of  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  Alleghany  Valley  and 
other  railroads.  It  has  iron  and  re- 
fining works,  tanneries,  lumber  and 
flour  mills,  also  coal  mines.    P.  12;623. 

Dubuque.  A  city  of  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi,  here  spanned  by  three 
bridges.  The  resident  section  is  on  the 
bluffs;  railway,  lead,  zinc,  and  produce 
center,  with  railway  shops  and  enamel 
works.    P,  38.494. 
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Du  Chaillu  (du  sha-yu)  Paul  BallonI 
(1835-1903).  A  famous  African  trav- 
eler. Born  in  New  Orleans,  educated 
in  Paris,  explorer  of  Africa.  1855-60, 
1863-67.  He  was  the  first  to  bring 
home  specimens  of  the  gorilla,  and  to 
discover  the  dwarfs  of  the  interior. 

Duch'MS.  A  title  used  in  monarchi- 
cal countries  to  designate  the  wife  of 
a  peer  holding  the  title  of  Duke.  If  she 
be  a  widow,  the  title  is  prefixed  by  the 
word  dowager,  to  distinguish  her  from 
the  wife  of  the  successor  to  the  title. 

Duok  (diver).  A  sea,  river  and  do- 
mestic bird  of  the  Anatid«e.  Dives  125 
ft.,  and  migrates  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  in  wedge-shaped  fiocks  to  cut 
the  air.  The  best  of  game  birds,  es- 
pecially the  Canvas  Back  (q.  v.).  Most 
of  them  live  largely  on  fish  and  frogs. 
The  domestic  duck  is  a  well  flavored 
and  valuable  bird. 

Duck'blll  or  Pla'typus  (fiat-footed). 
An  Australian  mammal,  20  inches  long, 
with  brown  horny  bill  instead  of  teeth, 
a  single  passage  for  the  excreta.  It 
hatches  its  young  from  eggs,  and  feeds 
them  with  milk  pressed  into  their 
mouths  from  glands.  It  lives  in  bur- 
rows on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  is 
generally  under  water,  living  on  aquatic 
insects  or  small  crustaceans. 

Duok-Hawk.  The  common  name  of 
the  moor-buzzard.  In  America  the  per- 
egrine falcon  bears  this  name. 

DuGk'ing-Stool.  The  name  of  an  old 
Bngrlish  Instrument  of  punishment, 
consi^ting  of  a  chair  suspended  by  a 
pole  o»er  a  sheet  of  water.  It  was 
used  for  "  common-scolds.'*  the  virago 
being  tied  in  the  chair  and  dipped  in 
the  water. 

Duetirity.  A  property  possessed  by 
most  metals  which  renders  them  cap- 
able of  being  stretched  without  break- 
ing. Gold  is  the  most,  and  lead  the 
least,  ductile  of  metals,  the  order  being 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper, 
palladium,  aluminum,  zinc,  tin,  lead. 
m  animated  nature  the  spider  and  the 
silkworm,  with  their  elastic  secretions, 
are  the  most  noted  examples  of  duc- 
taily. 

Du'davant.  Armantlna  Luolle  Aurora. 
Baronaaa.    see  Sand,  George. 

Dud'iav,  Charles  Edward.  An  Amer- 
lean  politician,  mayor  of  Albany,  1821 
and  1828 ;  United  States  Senator,  1829. 
In  1856  his  widow  founded  the  Dudley 
Observatory  at  Albany,  to  commemo- 
rate his  astronomical  interest. 

Dud'ley,  John.  Duka  of  Northum- 
torland  (1502-53).  An  English  states- 
man and  admiral,  counsellor  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.    The   most  able 


man  of  his  time,  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell.  He  proclaimed  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law. Lady  Jane  Grey,  queen, 
and  was  put  to  deatii  by  Mary. 

Dud'ley.   Robert,   Earl    of   Leicester 

(1532-88).  The  son  of  the  last.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  the  attempt  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  He  was  a  favorite  of  Eliz- 
abeth. The  death  of  his  wife,  Anna 
Robsart,  was  probably  accidental.  He 
was  married  twice  afterw^ards,  to  Eliza- 
beth's displeasure,  but  she  gave  him 
command  of  the  Netherlands,  1585-87, 
where  he  displayed  incapacity;  and 
against  the  Spanish,  Just  before  his 
death  in  1588. 

Du'el.  A  part  of  the  legal  system 
of  the  Burgundians,  Pranks  and  North- 
men, who  decided  crime  by  wager  of 
battle  with  the  next  of  kin,  and  prev- 
alent in  Europe  for  many  ages.  Pitt, 
Sheridan,  Fox,  Wellington.  Canning, 
Hamilton,  Burr,  Jackson,  and  Clay  were 
duelists. 

Duefia.  A  Spanish  title  used  for- 
merly to  designate  the  chief  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  queen,  latterly,  a  gov- 
erness or  companion  to  the  young 
ladies  of  a  Spanish  family. 

Duet'.  A  musical  composition  for 
two  voices  or  two  players,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  pianoforte,  can  be  per- 
formed on  one  instrument. 

DurferlHy  Marqula,  Earl  of  Ava 
(1826 — }.  A  British  statesman  and 
diplomatist*  held  office  under  John 
Ilussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Du'gonq.  A  sea-cow  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Australia,  five  to  seven  ft. 
long,  and  living  on  sea-weed.  The  fe- 
male is  noted  for  love  to  her  cub, 
which  she  nurses  tenderly,  and  holds 
with  her  flipper. 

Dula'burg  (doo-is-boorg).  A  town  in 
the  coal  fields  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  with 
harbors  on  the  Rhine  and  Ruhr.  With 
steel,  brass,  chemical  and  machine 
works  it  has  grown  very  rapidly.  P. 
192,000.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  owns 
its  utilities. 

Duka.  The  highest  rank  in  the 
British  peerage  next  to  that  of  a  royal 
prince.  Edward  I.,  Black  Prince,  was 
ihe  first  English  Duke,  bein^  created 
Duke  of  Cornwall  m  1337,  since 
which  time  all  Princes  of  Wales  have 
held  that  title. 

Dukhobortai.  A  Russian  sect 
founded  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Procope  Loupkin,  and  still  numbering 
many  thousand  followers.  They  deny 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  reject  rites, 
ceremonies  and  images,  and  give  a 
mystical  interpretation  to  the  Bible. 
The  sect  was  banished  to  the  Caucasus 
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In  1841,  and  in  later  years  the  Russian 
authorities  have  dealt  severely  with 
them.  Some  7,000  of  them  settled  in 
Canada  in  1899. 

Duicama'ra  or  Bittersweet.  A  wild 
American  vine,  whose  orange  berries 
open  in,  autumn,  disclosing  scarlet 
fruits,  which  are  poisonous.  An  ex- 
tract of  its  bark  relieves  pain,  and  is 
good  in  skin  diseases. 

Dui'oimer.  An  ancient  stringed  mu- 
sical instrument,  the  strings  or  wires 
of  which  are  turned  to  scale  and  con- 
sist of  from  two  to  three  octaves,  are 
stretched  across  a  wooden  box,  and  are 

glayed  upon  with  light  cork-headed 
ammers. 

Duluth.  A  steamer  and  railway  city 
of  Minnesota,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  in  the  iron  region.  It  ex- 
ports lumber,  ore,  flour  and  grain,  and 
has  extensive  manufactures.  Excellent 
harbor  and  boundless  water-power 
from  St.  Louis  River.     P.  78,466. 

Dulee.  A  kind  of  seaweed  (Rhody- 
menia  palmata)  used  in  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  elsewhere  for  food.  It  is  of 
reddish-brown  color,  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  lonff,  about  one-half  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  leathery  consistence. 
In  Iceland  it  is  stored  in  casks,  and  a 
fermented  liquor  from  it  is  made  in 
Kamschatka.  In  some  parts  the  name 
is  given  to  other  edible  algae. 

Du'ma.  The  name  of  the  Russian 
legislative  assembly.  Prom  time  im- 
memorial Russia  has  been  an  absolute 
monarchy  of  most  autocratic  charac- 
ter, in  which  the  people  had  no  voice  at 
all,  and  the  maximum  of  the  sovereign 
was  "Divide  and  rule."  As  a  partial 
outcome  of  the  atrocities  committed 
within  its  borders,  and  the  popular  de- 
mand created  thereby,  the  Czar  granted 
to  his  people  this  its  flrst  legislative 
assembly.  Its  members  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  chiefly  from  the 
landlord  class.  Its  functions  are  those 
of  a  lower  house  and  being,  in  the 
particular  case,  opposed  by  an  upper 
house  of  reactionary  tendencies,  be- 
sides the  autocratic  veto  of  the  Czar, 
its  true  power  is  a  limited  quantity, 
and  yet  to  be  tested.  The  word  Duma 
means  "The  thought  I"  (spoken) 
which,  to  the  civilized  world,  appears 
somewhat  as  a  travesty  in  connection 
with  Russia  where  freedom  of  speech 
has  long  been  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  government. 

Dumae'  (du-mSl'),  Alexandre  (called 
Dumas,  P^re)  (1802-70).  The  son  of 
one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  a  Haytian 
mulatto  of  ability  and  education.  Alex- 
andre was  born  near  Dieppe,  entered 
upon  literature  at   Paris,   and  became 


famous  in  1829,  by  a  romantic  play» 
and  a  succession  of  novels.  He  became 
the  Waiter  Scott  of  France  with  a  suc- 
cession of  historical  novels,  which  have 
been  the  delight  of  three  generations: 
the  "  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  the 
"  Three  Musketeers,"  **  Twenty  Years 
After,"  etc.  He  made  and  squandered 
money,  but  was  happy  in  the  devotion 
of  his  son. 

Dumas%  Alexandre  (Fiis)  (1824-95). 
The  son  of  the  last.  After  a  stormy 
youth,  he  rescued  himself  by  brilliant 
literary  work ;  "  The  Lady  of  Camel- 
lias," "Diane  de  Lys,"  "The  Demi- 
Monde,"  "  A  Prodigal  Father,"  etc.  He 
was  keen,  incisive,  world-wise,  bril- 
liant. 

Du  Maurler,  Qeorge  (1834-1897). 
A  British  ar.tist,  born  m  Paris ;  started 
in  London  as  a  designer  of  wood  en- 
gravings; did  illustrations  for  "Once  a 
Week,^'  "The  CornhiU  Magazine," 
etc.,  and  finally  Joined  the  staff  of 
"Punch,"  to  which  he  contributed 
numerous  clever  sketches;  he  pub- 
lished a  novel  "  Peter  Ibbetson/'  in 
1891.  which  was  succeeded  in  1895  by 
"Trilby,"  which  had  such  a  phenom- 
enal success  in  both  England  and 
America.  His  third  book,  was  "The 
Martian." 

Dumfries'.  A  Scotch  port  and  shire 
town  on  the  Nith  near  Solway  Firth. 
The  home  of  Burns  who  is  buried  in 
its  churchyard. 

Dundee'.  A  Scotch  city  on  the  Tay» 
northeast  of  Edinburgh,  with  fine  har- 
bor, docks,  and  exchange;  center  of 
fishing  trade,  and  the  third  port 
of  Scotland.  Manufactures  ducks, 
canvas  cordage,  etc.    Ovms  its  utilities. 

Dunee.  Hills  of  loose  sand  which 
form  on  the  sea  coasts.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  aggregated  at  the 
mouth  of  an  estuary,  and  remaining: 
fixed,  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
estuary  being  blocked  a^nst  the  tide. 

Dunkers.  A  sect  of  Quakerist  Bap- 
tists in  the  United  States. 

Dun'kirk  (Dunquerque).  A  French 
fortified  port  on  Dover  Strait,  the 
fourth  port  of  France,  with  immense 
English  trade.  A  railway  and  canal 
center,  with  fisheries,  ship -building, 
and  varied  manufactures.    P.  38,925. 

Dun'kirk.  A  city  of  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  situated  on  Lake 
Erie,  forty  miles  southwest  of  Buffalo, 
and  on  the  Erie  and  Lake  Shore  and 
minor  lines.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  and 
considerable  lake  trade;  participating 
in  the  oil,  coal  and  iron  traffic  of  ad- 
jacent regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
manufactures  include  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Works,  employing  3,500  per- 
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sons,  and  the  shops  also  of  the  E«rie 
IiaiUt>ad.     P.  17,221. 

Dunn«,    Plni«y    PaUr    (1867 ). 

An  American  Journalist  and  humorist. 
The  author  of  "Mr.  Dooley's  Philos- 
ophy/* and  "  Mr.  Dooley*s  Opinions." 

DuiM  Soo'tua  (1265-1308).  A  Fran- 
oisoan  monk  and  philosopher.  A  great 
original  mind,  though  the  obstinacy  of 
his  followers  at  the  revival  of  learning 
originated  the  name  "  dunce."  He  held 
that  the  seat  of  individuality  is  the  will, 
not  the  reason;  that  theology  is  prac- 
tical, not  speculative;  that  will  is  free, 
and  immortality  a  deduction  from  rev- 
elation not  proved  by  philosophy. 

DuifsUn,  Salrtt  (925-88).  An  Eng- 
lish archbishop  and  statesman,  the 
ablest  mind  of  a  troubled  time  driven 
by  faction  and  court  intrigue.  He  re- 
formed the  Church  and  counselled  the 
State  well,  in  the  reigns  of  five  kings. 

Du'odeoimals.  A  system  of  arith- 
metic enabling  the  number  of  feet  or 
inches  in  a  rectangular  surface  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  calculation  of  twelfths. 
It  is  also  called  "  cross  multiplica- 
tion.*'   It  was  used  in  ancient  times. 

Duodeo'lmo.  A  sheet  of  paper  folded 
into  twelve  leaves;  written  12mo. 

Duoda'num.  The  first  portion  of  the 
intestine,  commencing  at  the  pylorus, 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the 
stomach,  and  terminating  at  the  Jeju- 
num. Into  the  duodenum — so-called 
from  being  usually  about  twelve  inches 
in  length — comes  the  chvle  from  the 
stomach  to  be  mixed  with  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  secretions  in  the  diges- 
tive process. 

Duquaane.  A  borough  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  situated  twelve 
miles  east  of  Pittsburg  on  the  Union 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroads.  It  has 
steel  works  and  furnaces.     P.  15,727. 

Duquaana  (du-kain'),  Abraham, 
■arquia.  A  French  admiral.  Distin- 
guished himself  in  1643  in  the  service 
of  Sweden,  repeatedly  defeating  the 
allied  Danes  and  Dutch.  In  1650  he 
quelled  an  insurrection  at  Bordeaux, 
which  had  Joined  the  Fronde  and  in- 
voked Spanish  aid.  Sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean v^th  a  French  fleet,  he  re- 
peatedly defeated  the  combined  Dutch 
and  Spanish  in  1676;  cleared  the  Med- 
iterranean of  Barbary  pirates  and  bom- 
barded Genoa  in  1678.  Alone  of  Hu- 
guenots he  was  not  banished. 

Dura  Matar.  The  exterior  of  the 
three  membranes  enveloping  the 
brain,  the  others  being  the  pia  mater 
and  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The 
dura  mater  is  othenvise  named  the 
dermatoid  membrane. 


Dupa'man.  The  hardened  Inner  part 
of  the  wood  of  large  trees. 

DuKbar.  An  Indian  official  recep- 
tion, held  either  by  the  Viceroy  or  by  a 
native  Prince.  The  most  important 
durbars  of  recent  times  have  been  that 
which  was  held  in  1877  at  Delhi  when 
Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  India,  and  the  one  that  was 
held  in  1903  when  King  Bdwara  VII. 
was  proclaimed,  and  in  December,  1911, 
when  George  V.  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror. 

DuKart  Albraoht  (1471-1528).  The 
greatest  of  German  painters,  porn 
and  trained  in  Nuremberg,  he  visited 
Italy,  1505-7,  and  was  highly  hon- 
ored in  Venice  by  Giovanni  Bellini.  In 
1520  he  was  in  Holland,  studied  the 
arts  of  the  Van  Eyoks,  and  was  present 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  v.,  who  . 
pensioned  him.  Durer  was  great  in  an- 
atomy, drawing,  color,  character,  dig- 
nity and  grace,  and  the  supreme  mas- 
ter of  engraving. 

Dur'ham.  A  shire  andf  ancient  Epis- 
copal city  on  the  Wear,  with  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  historical  cathedrals 
in  England.    P.  14,000. 

DuKham.  A  city  of  Durham  County, 
North  Carolina,  situated  twenty-five 
miles  northwest  of  Raleigh,  the  cap- 
ital of  that  state,  on  the  Southern,  the 
Durham  A  Southern,  the  Norfolk  A 
Western,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and 
other  railroads.  It  has  a  great  trade 
in  tobacco  and  cigarette  factories;  to- 
bacco bag  and  pouch  plants,  etc. 
Trinity  College  is  located  there.  P. 
18,241. 

Durham  Univaralty.  An  English 
university  founded  in  1832,  and  com- 
prising University  College,  Bishop  Hat- 
field's Hall,  Durham  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle. 

DQa'aaldorf.  A  city  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia in  the  iron  region,  on  the  Rhine  be- 
low Cologne,  with  historical  buildinff, 
art  collections,  steel  works  and  found- 
ries.    P.  253.000. 

Dual.  The  air  is  full  of  microscopic 
dust,  even  on  oceans  and  mountain 
tops.  It  consists  in  part  of  spores  and 
germs,  the  origin  of  fermentation,  pu- 
triflcation  and  disease,  which  may  be 
screened  out  by  cotton-wool.  Desert 
dust  has  been  borne  by  the  wind  from 
the  Sahara  to  France;  volcanic  dust 
from  Iceland  to  Syria  and  from  the 
East  Indies  to  North  America.  De- 
posits of  dust  in  loose  soil  forms  strata 
hundreds  of  feet  thick  in  China;  a  hun- 
dred on  American  prairies.  Fog  mois- 
ture gathers  around  the  floating  dust  of 
the  air,  which  occasions  it. 
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Dutchman's  Pipe.  The  Aristoloohia. 
A  greenhouse  ornamental  climber  with 
pipe-shaped  blossoms. 

Dutch  Metal  or  Tombae.  An  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc  for  gilding  and  cheap 
jewelry. 

Dwarfs.  These  deformed  creatures 
were  mentioned  in  Libya  by  Herodotus 
and  were  discovered  by  Du  Ghaillu 
(1858),  and  Stanley  (1888).  They  are 
small,  wild,  shy,  cunning,  hunted  by 
stronger  races  into  the  deepest  forests, 
living  almost  like  animals,  as  the 
wreckaxe  of  a  prehistoric  race  in  ar- 
rested development.  The  Bushmen  of 
the  Kalahari  Desert  are  also  stunted. 
The  dwarf  races  are  founded  in  the  An- 
daman Islands,  Malacca,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, where  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  develop  them. 
Abnormal  dwarfs  among  well  formed 
nations  exhibit  a  defect  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bones,  such  as  is  fouild  in 
rickets.  Giants  are  slow  and  stupid, 
dwarfs  sensitive,  suspicious.  Jealous, 
shrewd  and  ebservant.  A  dwarf  21 
inches  high,  25  years  of  age,  was  pre- 
sented to  Henrietta  of  France  in  a  pie, 
and  this  was  the  height  of  Francis 
Flynn  at  16;  the  woman,  Hilamy 
Agyba  of  Sinai  is  15  inches  high. 

Dwight,  Timothy  (1752-1817). 
The  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards; 
chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army; 
President  of  Yale  College,  1795-1817. 
— (2)  His  grandson,  Timothy  Dwighl 
(1828 — ).  President  of  Yale,  which 
Became  a  university  under  his  admin- 
istration, 1886-99.  One  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revisers  of  the  English  Bible. 

Dyaks.  The  Malay  aborigenes  of 
Borneo.  Once  famous  as  headhunters 
and  cannibals,  they  are  growing  more 
civilized.  They  are  hunters  and  agri- 
culturists, using  the  blow-gun  and 
loom,  working  metals  and  building 
bamboo  bridges. 

Dye'lng.  The  process  of  coloring 
fabrics  which  is  a  trade  of  great  an- 
tiquity. 1  e  Egyptians  were  masters 
of  it,  the  study  of  the  Babylonians 
produced  the  traditional  rugs  of  the 
East,  with  their  well  chosen  and 
unfading  colors;  the  Chinese,  with 
their  plain  and  brocaded  silks,  sur- 
passed almost  all  nations.  The  Phoe- 
nician tints  of  purple,  violet  and  hya- 
cinth, were  the  most  famous  among 
the  ancients;  Corinth  was  a  home  of 
dyers  among  the  Greeks,  with  colors 
from  Persia  and  India.  The  French 
excelled  in  Europe  for  many  centuries. 
The  more  important  dyes  were  madder 
and  log- wood  for  reds ;  indigo  for  blue, 
nut-galls  for  black;  termeric,  fustic, 
pomegranate  shells  for  yellow.  Prus- 
sian blue  was  introduced  about  eighty 


years  ago.  The  epoch  of  dyeing  was 
the  discovery  of  the  chemical  aniline 
dyes  from  products  of  coal-tar,  1858- 
70,  which  have  introduced  a  new  and 
infinite  variety  of  tints,  less  expensive 
than  the  old  ones.  At  first  they  were 
considered  less  enduring  than  natural 
dyes,  but  this  has  been  largely  obvi- 
ated by  chemical  experiment.  Dyers 
learned  at  an  early  time  that  while  dvea 
would  take  and  hold  in  woolen  fabrics^ 
they  would  wash  out  of  flax,  cotton  and 
vegetable  fiber,  unless  they  were 
"bitten  in"  to  the  grain,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it  by  certain  traditional  mor- 
dants. It  was  necessary,  in  other 
words,  to  find  some  chemical  which 
had  affinity  both  for  the  fiber  and  the 
dye.  These  are  generally  metallic  ox- 
ides of  aluminum,  tin  and  iron,  and  a 
long  list  to  be  studied  in  reference  both 
to  the  fiber  and  dye  employed.  They 
not  only  bite  the  dye  in,  but  greatly  af- 
fect its  color.  Logwood,  with  differ- 
ent mordants,  produces  red,  purple^ 
violet,  lilac,  blue,  gray,  black.  The 
first  process  in  dyeing  is  cleaning  and 
bleaching.  All  grease  must  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  wool,  gum  from  the 
silk,  impurity  from  cotton,  by  boiling- 
in  well  studied  solutions.  Cotton  is 
treated  successively  with  caustic  dye» 
bleaching  powder,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  clear  water:  silk  has  two  soap 
baths  and  is  bleached  with  burning  sul- 
phur; wool  washed,  steeped  in  soap 
and  sodium  bicarbonate,  rinsed  ana 
bleached.  The  preparation  and  adapta- 
tion of  dyes  ana  mordants  is  a  complex 
study.  Large  dye-works  have  tneir 
own  laboratories  in  which  investigation 
is  constantly  carried  on  and  new  meth- 
ods discovered.  After  all,  a  dyer  can 
never  exactly  reproduce,  to  his  own 
eye  any  one  vat  of  dye,  even  of  black. 
The  matter  was  long  and  faithfully 
considered  in  the  factory  of  Gobelin 
tapestries  at  Paris,  where  early  dyer» 
had  their  school  for  two  centuries,  and 
the  water  of  the  brook,  Bievre,  which 
runs  beneath  was  peculiarly  excellent; 
for  water  is  of  special  importance. 
The  complexity  of  the  process  requires 
careful  training  and  organization,  and 
for  economy  operations  must  be  car- 
ried on  upon  a  great  scale.  German 
laboratories  have  long  led  in  the  art» 
but  American  manufacturers  are  begrin- 
ning  to  rival  them. 

Dyke.  The  term  applied  to  masses 
of  igneous  rock  which  nas  flowed  into 
grooves  of  strata  or  become  infused 
therewith;  the  word  also  signifies,  in 
alternative  usage,  a  sea  wall,  an  open 
drain  and  a  stone-fence.  It  is  written 
"  dike  "  at  times. 

Dynam'Ics.     A  branch  of  mechanics 
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treating  of  the  problems,  conditions, 
laws  and  effects  of  force.  Statics  con- 
siders resistent  force,  which  holds  a 
body  firm ;,  kinetics  the  laws  of  move- 
ment. Kant's  dynamic  theory  was  that 
all  matter  originated  in  the  forces  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  and  the  mod- 
ern molecular  theory  holds,  in  the 
same  way,  that  ultimate  molecules 
group  themselves  by  elementary  laws 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  gives 
matter  its  extension  and  characteris- 
tics.   Thus  matter  is  force. 

Dy'naifiite  (Greek,  dvnamis.  force). 
A  powerful  explosive  whose  chief  ele- 
ment is  nitroglycerine.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  NObel  (q.  v.)  in  1867,  and 
bas  a  disruptive  force  of  about  eight 
times  that  of  gunpowder.  It  is  usually 
Ignited  by  a  percussion  fuse. 

Dynat'tas  (zoology).  A  genus  of 
South  American  beetles  of  the  family 
Scarabffiidfle.  They  are  of  large  size, 
considerable  strength  and  formidable 
aopearance.  The  best  known  variety  is 
tbe  Dynastes  Hercules  which  is  found 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length. 

Oy'naaty  (Greek,  sovereignty).  A 
line  of  sovereigns  from  the  same  an- 
cestor; an  expression  especially  applied 
to  the  genealogy  of  Egyptian  Kings  and 
their  historical  alignment. 

Dya'antary.  A  disease  in  which 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  \oiding  the 
feces,  which  consist  chiefly  of  mucus 
and  blood.  It  is  usually  accompanied 
by  fever,  and  followed  bv  useless 
straining  for  evacuation.  The  seat  of 
the  mischief  is  mainly  in  the  large  in- 
tesUne  and  mucous  membrane,  both  of 
which  become  greatly  inflamed.  It 
commences  with  shivering  and  fever- 
Ishness  alternately  and  diarrhoea.  Un- 
less relief  is  obtainable,  collapse  usu- 
ally occurs  in  a  short  period,  and  when 
recovery  has  been  effected  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  relapse  upon  dietary 
indiscretion  or  exposure  to  damp  and 
cold.  Ipecacuanha  is  the  great  remedy 
for  dysentery  in  the  East,  and  this  ana 
opiates,  after  aperient  treatment  with 
castor  oil  and  laudanum,  often  prove 
useful  in  overcoming  the  disease. 

Dytpap'ala.     A  distressing   form   of 
indigestion,  which,  if   neglected,    will 
17 


reduce  a  person  to  a  miserable  condi- 
tion. It  usually  arises  from  indiscre- 
tions of  diet,  with  neglect  of  proper  ex- 
ercise, or  from  habitual  neglect  of  the 
"  calls  of  nature."  Proper  mastication 
is  antagonistic  to  the  dyspeptic  con- 
dition, and  where  this  important  pre- 
liminary of  digestion  is  rendered  im- 
perfect by  bad  teeth,  dental  attention 
is  very  urgently  necessary.  Those 
whose  digestive  organs  are  not  vigor- 
ous will  be  well  advised  to  abstain 
from  fermenting  foods,  such  as  oat- 
meal, soups,  stews  and  boiled  meats; 
and  they  should  attend  very  carefully 
to  the  condition  of  their  bowels.  Other 
foods  for  dyspeptic  subjects  to  abjure 
are  shell-flsh,  pastry,  salt  foods, 
pickles,  pork,  potatoes,  uncooked  veg- 
etables and  strong  tea  that  has  stood 
long  in  the  pot.  Pepsin  is  a  useful 
medicament  for  sufferers  from  this 
malady,  so  is  bismuth  and  soda.  But 
above  all,  one  should  take  plenty  of 
time  over  his  meals  and  eat  regularly 
and  never  to  excess,  with  nothing  at 
all  solid  or  heavy  after  the  mid-day  re- 
past. Dyspepsia  may  be  caused:  (1) 
by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  stomach 
lining,  which  reauires  a  specialist's  ad- 
vice; (2)  by  deficiency  of  gastric  Juice 
which  is  relieved  by  pepsins.  If  the 
stomach  is  foul,  in  the  most  cases,  it  is 
well  to  wash  out  the  stomach  by  drink- 
ing hot  water  before  breakfast,  or  by 
dilutions  of  creosote  or  carbolic  acia. 
Bitter  tonics  may  be  useful,  especially 
when  the  difficulty  arises  from  nervous 
exhaustion,  and  strychnine  is  employed 
in  minute  doses. 

Dytic'idM  (Greek,  divers).  Diving 
beetles,  brownish  black  creatures 
which  hang  head  downward  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  are  very 
fierce,  preying  on  insects,  worms  and 
fishes.  They  fly  at  night,  gather  round 
lights,  and  utter  sounds.  From  the 
eggs  laid  in  the  water,  come  larvae 
called  water-tigers,  which  may  be  kept 
on  scraps  of  meat  and  studied. 

Dzl09«tai\  (dzig-geh-tr).  The  name 
of  the  wild  ass  of  Asia,  referred 
to  in  the  book  of  Job.  and  found  in  the 
herds  on  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia; 
related  to  the  onager. 
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EThe  Phoenloian  alphabet,  like  the 
Hebrew,  had  only  forms  for  A,  I, 
and  U,  of  the  vowels,  the  others  be- 
ing indicated  by  vowel-points.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the 
Romans  and  English,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  aspiration.  They  represented 
an  initial  H,  by  an  inverted  comma,  and 
neglected  it  elsewhere,  and  used  the 
Phoenician-forms  for  soft  and  hard  H, 
to  make  long  and  short  B's.  Ours  is 
descended  from  the  short  E.  In  the 
gamut,  E,  corresponds  to  Guido's  Mi. 

Ead«»  J«mM  Buchanan  (1820-87). 
An  American  engineer.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  built  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  for 
the  Mississippi  in  100  days.  He 
erected  a  steel  arched  bridge  at  St. 
Louis,  with  a  central  span  or  520  ft., 
and  completed  Jetties  which  scoured 
out  the  South  Pass  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Eagle.  A  ten-dollar  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  also  a  double- 
eagle  of  twenty  dollars. 

Eagle.  A  large  diurnal,  raptorial 
bird  of  the  Falconidae  family,  having 
some  nine  or  ten  species,  including  the 
Golden,  the  Russian,  the  Spotted,  the 
Imperial,  and  the  Bald  Eagles.  Eagles 
are  fairly  common  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  but  only  the  Golden  Eagle  is 
found  in  America. 

Eagle,  Black.  Order  of  the.  A 
Prussian  order  founded  by  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation  as  King  of  Prussia.  The 
supreme  badge  is  an  octagonal  cross 
of  blue  enamel,  with  a  black  eagle  be- 
tween each  of  the  arms.  It  is  the 
highest  order  in  Prussia,  and  is  gen- 
erally granted  only  to  those  about  the 
Kings  person.  Knights  of  the  Black 
Eagle  are  also  Knights  of  the  Red 
Eagle,  first  class. 

Eagle,  Red,  Order  of  the.  The  sec- 
ond order  in  Prussia,  whose  badge  is 
a  white  Maltese  cross  surmounted  by 
a  crown  and  the  Brandenburg  eagle. 

Eagle-owl.  The  great  horned  owl 
of  Europe  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
golden  eagle  (28  in.)  and  like  it  preys 
on  fishes  and  smaller  game,  hunting  by 
night.  The  Virginian  species  is  smal- 
ler, but  attacks  turkeys.  They  are 
warmly  muffied  in  feathers,  and  incu- 
bate in  the  snows  of  winter. 

Ear.  The  organ  in  animals  which 
records  the  vibrations  of  the  air  or 
water  in  which    they    exist.      In    the 
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elly-flsh  there  is  a  cell  with  a  few  fl- 
rous  nerves  which  has  the  capacity 
of  hearing.    Insects  may  hear  through 
their  sides,  forelegs,  or  antennae.    The 
ears    of    sea-creatures    are    especially 
adapted   to  the   heavier   pulsations   of 
the  liquid,  while  those  of  hunting  mam- 
mals are  much  keener  than  tnose  of 
man.    The  nerves  of  hearing  are  asso- 
ciated throughout  with  those  of  equili- 
brium and  position,  and  are  extraordi- 
narily developed  in  bats,  who  thus  avoid 
beating,  at  night,  against    trees,    the 
walls  of  caves,    or  electric    wires    by 
their  keenness  in  discriminating  echoes 
and  the  pulse  of  the    air.     With  de- 
fenceless animals,  like  the  rabbit,  ears 
are  developed  to  detect  the  approach 
of  danger,  and  in   the    carnivorae    are 
erected  to   detect   the   movements    of 
their  prey  in  bushes.     The  human  ear 
has    an    interior    screen    or    trumpet 
which  gathers  sounds  on  the  delicate 
drum,  covering  a  tunnel  in  the  hardest 
bone  of  the  skull.    This  is  filled  with 
a  liquid  whica  conveys  the  pulsation, 
and  a  chain  of  minute  bones  vmich  reg- 
ulate the  waves,  and  relieve  stunning 
sounds  by  a  spring-like    action.      Be- 
yond tunnel  and  liquid  comes  another 
drum  and  then  an  exterior  cavity,  con- 
taining the  nerves,  and  connected  with 
the   mouth   by   the   Eustachian    tubes 
which  air  the  tunnel,  and   allow    tree 
play  for  pulsation  like  the  hole  in  a 
drum.      Ii    these    tubes    are    partially 
closed  by  a  cold  in  the  head  semi-deaf- 
ness    and   discomfort   ensues.      Con- 
tiguous to  the  cavity  are  flexed   chan- 
nels in  the  skull,  and  a  spiral  labyrinth 
of  nerves.    If  its  base  is  injured  high 
notes  become  inaudible ;  if  its  apex,  low 
notes.     The  average  ear  disthiffuishes 
musical    notes    between    the    deepest 
base,  with  32  vibrations  a  second  and 
the  keenest  treble  with  32,500  a  sec- 
ond, covering  eight  octaves.     Finally, 
the  nerves  pass  through  the  skull  to 
the  base  of  the  rear  brain,  where  the 
sensorium  of  sound  and  relative  posi- 
tion exists. 

Earl.  A  British  title  of  nobiUty  of 
the  third  rank,  duke  and  marquis  oom- 
ing  flrst  and  second.  The  title  dates 
from  Saxon  times,  and  until  1337 
ranked  highest  in  peerage. 

Ear-ring.  A  very  ancient  form  of 
personal  adornment  worn  by  both  sexee 
in  Oriental  nations.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
times  ear-rings  were  worn  in  Britaim, 
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but  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  were  out  of  fashion.  In  Eliz- 
abethan days  they  were  revived,  and 
have  since  continued  to  be  used,  more 
or  less.  In  early  Victorian  days  they 
were  common,  then  they  fell  out  of 
foshion  again ;  but  there  has  been  a  re- 
vival of  them  to  some  extent  in  recent 
years. 

Earth.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  the 
first  to  prove  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth.  The  declination  of  stars,  as 
one  Journeys  north  and  south,  made 
them  deduce  it.  Eratosthenes  of  Alex- 
andria, 200  B.  C.  took  advantage  of 
the  level  valley  af  the  Nile,  and  mea- 
sured a  base  line  of  500  miles  from 
Alexandria  to  Syene,  almost  due  south. 
By  taking  the  apparent  altitude  of  the 
sun  at  both  places  on  midsummer  day, 
he  calculated  that  it  was  1/50  of  the 
eircumference  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  circumference  was  about  25,000 
miles.  His  instruments  were  so  im- 
perfect that  the  accurate  result  was 
due  at  once  to  skill  and  good  fortune. 
Succeeding  scholars  assumed  the  per- 
fect sphericity  of  the  earth  until  New- 
ton, as  a  result  of  his  theory  of  gravi- 
tation aind  the  force  of  the  earth*s  rev- 
olution, claimed  that  it  must  be  flat- 
tened at  the  poles;  and  on  measuring 
more  perfect  bases  in  Lapland  and 
Peru,  it  was  proved  that  there  was  27 
miles  difference  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  circumferences,  the  equa- 
torial circumference  being  24,912  miles, 
the  polar  ( the  one  calculated  by  Eratos- 
thenes) 24,885.  The  earth's  velocity 
of  revolution  at  the  equator  is  1,440 
miles  per  second.  If  it  were  stationary, 
the  atmosphere,  which  weighs  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  surface, 
would  cease  17  miles  from  the  surface. 
As  it  is,  it  is  calculated  to  rise  26,000 
miles  above  the  equator  and  17,000 
above  the  poles,  but,  rare  as  is  the  air 
at  that  height,  so  much  rarer  is  in- 
terstellar ether  that  none  is  swept 
away.  The  oceans  weigh  1,500,000,- 
000,000  tons;  the  land,  above  the  sea 
line,  one-fifth  that  amount.  The  earth, 
including  oceans  and  air,  consists  of  50 
parts  in  100  of  oxygen;  25  of  silicon; 
7  aluminum;  5  iron;  4  calcium;  2.5 
magnesium;  2.4  sodium;  2.2  potas- 
sium; 1  hydrogen,  with  other  minor 
elements.  If  the  earth  were  hollow,  the 
natural  crushing  force  of  the  arched 
crust  would  destroy  it  if  it  were  30 
times  as  strong  as  steel,  or  700  times 
as  hard  as  stone.  Deep  mines  and  vol- 
canoes prove  the  interior  heat.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  pressure  the  core 
would  be  molten,  out  the  enormous 

tressure  solidifies  it,  only  allowing  the 
itense  heat  to  take  effect  when  some 


vent  is  offered.  The  whole  solid  (urust, 
in  relation  to  such  heat  and  pressure,  is 
)ractically  viscous,  and  in  past  geo- 
ogical  periods  has  crumpled  and  burst 
nto  continents  and  mountains.  Per- 
fect as  is  the  non-conduction  of  the 
crust  and  oceans,  heat  is  always  escap* 
ing  into  space  at  a  rate  to  be  computed 
by  millions  of  years,  and  the  conse- 
quent contraction  is  the  cause  of  the 
crumpling.  Lord  Kelvin  calculated  the 
age  of  the  earth  at  100,000,000  years, 
but  others  reduce  tne  period.  In  our 
solar  system  it  is  the  third  planet  from 
the  sun  around  which  it  moves,  from 
west  to  east  in  an  elliptical  path,  called 
the  ecliptic,  completing  the  circle  once 
in  about  365^  days.  In  this  Journey 
the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  during  the 
winter  months  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, and  farthest  from  it  during  the 
summer  season  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere. Its  nearest  distance  is  about 
91,000,000  miles,  its  greatest  about 
94.000,000  miles.  Its  diameter  from 
pole  to  pole  is  computed  about  7,899.- 
742  statute  miles,  while  that  at  the 
equator  is  7,926.614  miles.  Besides 
the  revolution  about  the  sun,  the  earth 
turns  from  west  to  east  on  its  axis, 
causing  day  and  night.  This  axis  is  an 
imaginary  line  passing  from  pole  to 
pole,  which  inclines  ffom  the  ecliptic 
or  orbit,  at  an  angle  of  23  **  28'.  This 
leaning  from  the  perpendicular  causes 
the  season  changes.  The  earth  re- 
volves on  its  axis  every  24  hours  and 
moves  in  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  18 
miles  every  second.  By  a  method  de- 
vised by  Henry  Cavendish  and  known 
as  the  Cavendish  Experiment,  the  dens- 
ity of  the  earth  has  been  accurately  cal- 
culated as  5.67  times  the  density  of 
water  and  its  weight  %ooooo,  that  of  the 
sun.  The  land  area  of  the  earth  is  ap- 
proximately 55,640,000  square  miles, 
total  population  1,523,000.000. 

Earth 'en  ware.  The  term  comprises 
objects  or  utensils  composed  of  non- 
translucent,  Lake  I  or  fired  clay,  and 
may  be  either  unglazed  or  enamelled. 
The  word  is  frequently  employed  to 
designate  only  the  coarser  kinds  of 
pottery. 

Earth'quake.  A  tremor  of  the  earth^s 
surface  from  some  internal  cause. 
Earthquakes  are  either  radial,  origi- 
nating on  both  sides  of  a  certain  pro- 
longed line  or,  more  frequently,  central, 
with  greatest  intensity  at  one  point, 
and  circles  of  vibration.  In  this  case 
the  depth  of  the  disturbance  may  be 
calculated,  by  collating  the  experienced 
tremors  at  certain  radii  around  it,  and 
has  been  shown  to  be  from  10  to  30 
miles  below  the  surface.  The  shock 
is  either  vertical  or  lateral,  and  the 
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leoffth  of  the  vibration  or  Jump  is 
sliffht,  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  The 
destruction  is  due  to  the  extreme  force 
and  rapidity.  If  we  strilce  a  metal  plate 
sharply  with  a  hammer  shot  on  its  sur- 
face, it  will  jump  inches  in  the  air, 
though  the  vibration  itself  was  only  an 
eight  of  an  inch.  In  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  underlying 
rocks  the  rapidity  with  which  the  shock 
travels  varies  greatly,  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  16,000  feet  a  second.  As  the 
shock  stops  clocks,  there  are  fixed  ob- 
servations over  considerable  areas, 
which  may  be  collated.  At  an  earth- 
quake in  Croatia,  1880,  simultaneous 
vertical  shocks  were  felt  over  a  large 
area.  The  extent  of  an  earthquake  may 
be  very  large.  That  of  Lisbon,  in  1755, 
was  felt  in  Lapland  and  Morocco,  Con- 
stantinople and  New  England,  where 
ftreat  fissures  were  opened.  In  the 
Galabrian  earthauake  (1783-87),  the 
tremblinff  was  felt  at  intervals  for  four 
years,  while  the  Lisbon  earthquake  was 
over  in  six  minutes.  Slight  as  is  the  ver- 
tical movement,  the  shock  under  the 
ocean  raises  waves,  which,  at  sea,  are 
imperceptible  to  vessels,  but,  as  they 
approach  the  shelving  shores,  rise  in 
waves  of  60  feet,  traveling  much  faster 
than  storm  waves,  ana  devastating 
widely.  At  Lisbon  the  wave  swept 
away  immense  crowds,  who  had  rushed 
to  the  quays  to  escape  the  fall  of  build- 
ings. The  coincidence  of  extraordinary 
earthquakes  within  short  periods,  as 
those  of  Valparaiso.  San  Francisco, 
Kingston,  Messina  and  Calabria,  1906-8, 
after  many  years  of  universal  quies- 
cence, points  to  a  general  contraction  of 
the  earth's  crust  over  a  large  part  of 
the  planet  culminating  at  last.  There 
is  a  zone,  including  the  Mediterranean, 
Azores,  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
Hawaii,  Japan,  China  and  Persia,  es- 
pecially liable  to  convulsions,  while 
great  disasters  are  rare  the  slight 
tremors  recorded  by  seismographs  are 
constant.  A  hand  laid  on  the  stone 
column  of  a  seismograph  deflects  the 
needle,  showing  its  extreme  delicacy. 
Earthquakes  have  little  effect  on  the 
earth's  configuration,  which  is  decided 
by  slow  crumpling  through  the  ages 
but  record  critical  periods  of  accumu- 
lated crumpling. 

Barth'worm  (Lumbricus).  A  kind  of 
worm  with  cylindrical  body,  tapering  at 
both  ends,  and  segmented  into  ringrs. 
It  moves  by  contraction  of  its  rings, 
aided  by  retractive  bristles;  is  eye- 
less, but  has  a  mouth,  gullet,  nerves 
and  stomach.  Earthworms,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  exist  in 
immense    numbers,    and    perform    an 


important  part  in  the  scheme  of  nature 
by  loosening  the  soil  and  rendering 
it  more  amenable  to  tillage.  They 
also  form  a  valuable  food  for  birds  and 
many  mammals,  and  are  unequalled  as 
bait  for  certain  kinds  of  fish.  Darwin 
wrote  a  fascinating  book  treating  of  the 
"  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould 
through  the  Action  of  Worms." 

Bar-trumpet.  An  acoustic  contriv- 
ance used  to  assist  the  partially  deaf 
to  hear.  Though  of  different  forms 
they  are  alike  in  principle,  being  con- 
structed to  receive  the  sound  vibrations 
and  concentrate  their  force  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  inner  ear.  They  are 
usually  made  of  tin  or  vulcanized  rub- 
ber. 

Bar-wla  (Farfloula).  A  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  Orthoptera,  to  which 
also  belong  the  grasshopper  and  cock- 
roach. It  has  two  pairs  of  wings,  the 
under  very  broad  and  folded  like  a  fan. 
When  fully  expanded,  these  wings  are 
earshaped.  fk*om  which  it  is  assumed 
their  name  was  originally  ear-wing. 
Its  body  terminates  in  a  formidable 
looking  pair  of  pincers  which  give  rise 
to  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is 
dangerous.  These,  however,  are  weap- 
ons of  defense  and  the  insect  is  harm- 
less. It  lives  in  damp  places,  under 
stones,  decayed  bark  of  trees,  etc.,  and 
though  troublesome  to  gardeners  it 
destroys  the  smaller  insects  that  feed 
on  field  crops.  The  popular  supersti- 
tion that  this  insect  enters  the  ear  and 
penetrates  to  the  brain  is  erroneous 
and  groundless. 

Bast.  The  quarter  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  sun  rises,  and  which  lies 
at  the  left  of  a  person  facing  south. 
From  early  pagan  times  it  has  been 
associated  vfiih  religious  rites  and  sig- 
nificance. The  pagans  erected  their 
altars  in  the  eastern  portion  of  their 
temples;  the  early  Christians  offered 
their  prayers  facing  the  east,  and  the 
custom  of  burying  the  dead  with  the 
feet  to  the  East  was  supers titiously  ob- 
served until  comparatively  recent  times. 

Bast  Ohloago.  A  city  of  Lake  County, 
Indiana,  situated  twenty-three  miles 
southeast  of  Chicago  on  the  Pittsburg, 
Ft.  Wayne  A  Chicago,  Wabash,  Pere 
Marquette  and  other  roads.  It  is  a 
manufacturing  place,  engaged  chiefly  in 
producing  iron  and  steel  bridge  iila- 
terial  and  lumber.    Population  19.098. 

Bast'ar.  The  annual  festival  of  the 
Christian  nations  held  to  commemorate 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
variable  date,  which  was  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  in  the  early  church 
councils,  and  is  now  determined  as  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  on  or  next  after  March  21st. 


[t«  MrilMt  date,  therefore,  Is  March 
ttnd.  and  the  latest,  April  S5th.  The 
eompuUtion  is  somewhat  involved,  but 
nm  be  found  explained  tn  detail  in  the 
Prayer  BooS  of  either  the  Anglloan  or 
Amerloan  Eplaoopal  Churches.  It  orlg- 
iiBUy  coincided  with  the  festival  of  (he 
Jewish  Passover,  since  the  laetrayal 
oruciBxion  and  resurrection  occurred 
durlnff  the  week  following  Palm  Sun- 
day, when  Christ  rode  into  Jeruaalem 
(a  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
In  early  times  the  feast  of  Easter  lasted 
elgtil  days.  In  mediasval  days  but  three. 
Its  observance  was  often  characterized 
by  bufraooery  and  ribaldry  in  which  the 
slcrgy  not  infrequently  Joined,  until  the 
eiutom  waa  done  away  with  in  the 
atxteenth  century.  The  word  Easter 
la  supposed  to  have  ita  derivation  in 
the  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goddeas 
of  SprlDS',  Eastre,  miose  festival  was 
celebrated  about  the  same  season. 
Muy  of  these  observanoea  are  of 
l»gu  orl^. 
laatani  Churoh.    A  name  oommonly 

Svea  to  the  Greek  Church  in  contra- 
slinclion  to  the  Roman  or  Western 
Chnroh.  Its  followers  number  nearly 
100,000,000  of  which  about  225,000 
ire  In  the  United  SUUa. 

■•at  India  Company.  This  was  created 
n  Royal  Charter  of  Queen  Blliabeth  of 
Bigland  in  1600,  for  the  purpose  of 
MUbliBhing  trade  with  the  East  Indies. 

At  first  the  operations  of  the ly 

were  coaflned  to  the  "  Spice  ,'" 

but  in  later  reigns  trading  sta  re 

established  In  different  parte  a. 

iinlil  the  poBBeaaians  becam  al 

tbal  a  Oovemor-Oeneral  was  d, 

Ibe  first  being  Warren  Hastii  2. 

Thl»  system  of  commercial  gi  it 

continued    until    1858,   whet id 

came  to  realise  the  enormous  growth, 
trans f erred  the  possession  and  powers 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany went  out  of  existence.  Its  last 
Governor-General  being  Lord  Canning. 
"ho  oontinued  the  olSce  as  the  Qrst 
Viceroy. 

Eaat  lndl»«.  A  name  given  to  the 
two  great  peninsulas  of  South  Asia  and 
Id  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  inolud- 
iDg  the  Philippines. 

CaMlalia,  >lr  OhariM  Look  (1793- 
»ii).  An  eminent  Bnglish  artist,  and 
K.  A.,  president  of  the  Academy  in 
liSO.  His  moat  famous  works,  are 
;  Christ  blessing  Uttle  children,''  and 

Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem," 
iMth  in  the  National  Oallery.  He  also 
wrote  several  valuable  books   on  his 

Btesslon,  notably.  "  Materials  for  the 
tor;  01  Oil  Paintings  "  and  "  Con- 


il  lau  daOologn* 

tributloDS  to  the  Literature  of  the  Pine 

Arts." 

Eaat  LIvappool.  A  Oily  of  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio.  44  miles  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Has  extensive  factor- 
ies and  glass  works.    Population  20.000. 

Eaat'on.  A  city  and  the  seat  of 
Northampton  county,  Pa.,  on  Qie  Dela- 
ware and  Lehlgii  rivers.  An  Important 
railroad  center  with  large  manufactures 
of  railroad  supplies,  hosiery  and 
leather,  and  the  home  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege.    Population  28.523. 

Cut  Ofans*.  A  suburban  residential 
town  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  D, 
L.  A.  W,  Railroad,  the  home  of  many 
persons  doing  business  In  New  York. 
from  which  It  is  distant  about  twelve 
miles.     Population  34,374. 

Eaat  ppovldano*.  A  town  In  Prov- 
idence County,  R.  I.,  on  the  Black- 
stone  River,  opposite  Providence. 
It  has  important  onemioal  works.  Pop- 
ulation 14,000. 

East  Rlvar.  This  connects  Long  Island 
Sound  with  upper  New  York  Bay,  and 
forms  the  east  boundary  of  Manhattan 
Island.  It  Is  Bpanneo  by  the  New 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  Manhattan  and  Will- 
iamsburg Bridges  and  the  Queensboro 
which  connects  Blackwell's  island  with 
Manhattan  and  Long  Island.  It  is 
twenty  miles  long,  the  narrowest  part 
being  known  as  Hell  Gate,  where  the 
channel  has  been  deepened  by  blasting. 

Eaat  Saint  Leula.  A  city  of  Illinois 
in  St.  Clair  County,  on  the  Mississippi 


kau  Olalp*.     A  city  and  the  county 

seat  of  Bau  Claire  County,  Wisconsin, 
situated  on  the  Chippewa  River  at  the 
head  of  navigation.  It  is  the  junction 
of  a  number  of  railroads,  and  has  a 
remarkable  water-power;  besides  a 
large  lumber  business,  miscellaneous 
manufactures,  embracing  foundries, 
putp  and  paper  works,  a  sulphite  and 
linen  mill;  furniture  and  shoe  faotories, 
etc.     Population  18,310. 

Eau  da  Ooiogna  (o''de-co-1one).  A 
famous  perfume  first  Invented  and 
manufactured  by  Giovanni  Maria  Farina, 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tury,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Cologne  where  It  Is  chiefly  made 
and  packed.  It  is  composed  of  spirits 
of  wine  and  twelve  drops  each  of  Ave 
essential  oils,  distilled  together  and 
condensed.  It  is  still  manufactured  by 
members  of  the  same  Farina  family, 
though  preparations  bearing  the  same 
name  are  produced. 
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Bbera,  Qeoro«  M.  (1837-1898).  A 
well  known  novelist  and  Egyptologist, 
who  attained  a  world-wide  reputation 
by  his  principal  novels,  especially  **  An 
Egyptian  Princess."'  He  was  Profes- 
sor of  the  Leipzig  University  in  1870, 
and  died  in  Bavaria. 

I'bionltes.  A  name,  said  by  Euse- 
bius  to  be  derived  from  Hebrew,  Ebion, 
meaning  **  poor  "  in  the  sense  of  con- 
temptible, and  given  by  the  Jev^  to 
those  of  their  faith,  who  embraced 
Christianity. 

Bb'ony.  A  dull  black  and  very  hard 
wood  obtained  from  the  inner  part  of 
the  trunks  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
order  Ebenaceffi.  The  choicest  variety 
is  imported  from  Mauritius,  and  the 
next  from  Ceylon.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  cabinet  work,  piano  keys  and 
mosaic  work 

Ecbarilum  (Greek,  ekballo,  to  throw 
out).  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacee  some- 
times called  Momordica  elaterium  (E. 
offloinarium),  the  squirting  cucumber, 
whose  seeds  when  ripe  are  expelled 
forcibly,  hence  its  name.  The  fruit  of 
Ecballium  produces  the  elaterium  of 
the  pharmacopffia,  a  powerful  drastic 
hydragogue  purgative  used  in  dropsical 
affections,  especially  those  connected 
with  cardiac  afflictions. 

Eo'M  Ho'mo  (Latin,  "behold  the 
man").      The    name    given    to    those 

Raintings  of  the  Savior  which  represent 
im  bound  and  wearing  the  crown  of 
thorns  on  his  way  to  the  crucifixion. 
The  "  Ecce  Homo  *^'  of  Correggio  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  example. 

EccleslM'tes.  A  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  word  signifying  **  the 
preacher."  It  may  contain  the  reflec- 
tions of  Solomon,  though  many  critics 
dissent  from  this  view. 

EcclosiM'ticus.  The  title  of  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  dating 
from  about  180  B.  C.  Its  alternative 
title  is  "  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus — the 
son  of  Sirach." 

Echld'na.  A  genus  of  animals  of  the 
order  Monotremata,  the  lowest  order 
of  animals  and  those  nearest  to  birds. 
There  are  two  species,  one  Australian, 
the  other  Tasmanian.  The  former,  the 
best  known,  is  similar  to  the  hedge- 
hog, only  larger,  and  commonly  called 
porcupine  ant-eater.  It  is  a  nocturnal 
animal,  15  to  18  inches  long,  lives  in 
burrows  and  feed  upon  insects.  It 
reproduces  by  laying  and  hatching  its 
eggs. 

Eohlnordea.  An  order  of  Echinoder- 
mata  known  as  sea-urchins.  They  are 
found  in  all  seas  and  in  fossil  state 
most  perfectly  preserved.     The  body 


is  covered  with  a  porous  crust  or  shell 
composed  of  polyffonous  plates  nicely 
adapted  to  eacn  other. 

Eehlnod^Kmau  (Greek,  spiny,  skin- 
ned). A  class  of  invertebrate  animals 
which  includes  the  sea-urchins,  star- 
fishes, etc.  (q.  v.).  They  have  a  diges- 
tive and  vascular  system;  some  have  a 
radiating  nervous  system.  They  are  es- 
pecially characterized  by  a  well-orga- 
nized skin,  which  in  many  species  is 
strenerthened  by  a  calcareous  plate, 
and  protected  with  numerous  long 
spines.  They  move  flreely  in  the  water 
and  inhabit  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Eohrnods.  A  species  of  Echinoder- 
mata,  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  which 
have  the  mouth  below  and  the  vent 
above.  They  are  found  in  fossil  state 
in  vast  numbers  and  as  such  are  known 
as  Echinites. 

Echo.  In  Greek  mythology,  a  moun- 
tain nymph  who  made  it  her  business  to 
keep  Hera's  (Juno*s)  attention  diverted 
while  Zeus  (Jupiter)  sported  with  the 
other  nymphs.  Hera  discovered  the 
trick,  changed  her  into  an  echo  and 
commanded  her  to  speak  only  when 
spoken  to.  Echo  fell  in  love  with  Nar- 
cissus, but  her  love  was  not  returned, 
so  she  pined  away  until  nothing  was 
left  but  bones  and  voice.  The  nones 
were  changed  to  stone  but  the  voice 
still  remains. 

EckcKmann,  Jchann  Pctcf  (1792- 
1854).  A  German  writer,  born  at 
Winsen,  in  Hanover;  a  friend  of  Goethe, 
and  editor  of  his  works  *  the  author  of 
**  Conversations  with  Goethe  in  the 
Last  Years  of  his  Life.  1823-32,"  a 
record  of  wise  reflections  and  of 
Goethe's  opinions  on  all  subjects,  of 
the  utmost  interest  to  students  of  the 
German  sage. 

Eclec'tlcs  (Greek,  ek,  from,  and  lego, 
I  choose).  A  name  given  to  those 
philosophers  who  attached  themselves 
to  no  particular  school  of  philosophy, 
but  selected  from  all  schools  the  doc- 
trines which  most  appealed  to  them.  In 
modern  times  the  term  was  specially 
applied  to  physicians  who  practiced  the 
principles  of  both  the  allopathic  and 
homeopathic  schools  of  medicine. 

Eel  Ipse.  In  astronomy  an  obscura- 
tion or  the  sun,  or  of  the  moon  by  the 
interposition  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth 
passes  between  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
it  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  latter  caus- 
ing a  partial  or  total  eclipse  of  the 
moon  according  to  the  position  of  the 
shadow.  If  the  moon  passes  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  it  obstructs  the 
light  from  the  latter  and  causes  a 
partial  or  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ac- 
cording to  its  position  as  seen  from 
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(he  earth.  Eclipses  of  the  moon  can 
only  oceur  when  the  moon  is  full  and 
they  are  poss'ble  but  three  times  dur- 
ioff  the  year.  The  usual  number  of 
eclipses  is  four:  two  of  the  sun  and 
two  of  the  moon.  Bolipses  of  the  sun 
are  visible  only  to  inhabitants  of  some 
particular  regions,  whereas  eclipses  of 
the  moon  may  be  visible  at  the  same 
time  .to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth's 
hemisphere  which  at  the  time  is  turned 
f^om  the  sun.  If  the  moon  is  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sun,  but  far 
enough  from  the  former  not  entirely  to 
obstruct  the  light  from  the  latter,  it 
appears  as  a  spot  on  the  sun  with  a 
rmg  of  light  around  it,  which  is  called 
an  annular  eclipse.  Because  of  the 
Dun^er  of  conditions  which  must  ob- 
tain to  produce  a  total  or  annular 
eclipse  or  the  sun,  these  are  very  rare. 
Eollp'tlo.     In  astronomy  the  name 

given  to  the  great  circle  of  the  celes- 
al  sphere  in  which  the  sun  seems  to 
move  from  west  to  east,  among  the 
eonstellations.  It  is  in  reality  the  path 
of  the  earth  in  its  annular  Journey 
around  the  sun,  and  takes  its  name 
lh)m  the  fact  that  eclipses  occur  only 
when  both  the  sun  and  the  earth  are  in 
or  near  this  path.  The  axis  of  the 
earth  inclines  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic at  an  angle  of  23  *  28'  which  makes 
the  ecliptic  cross  the  equator  at  two 
points  Imown  as  the  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal equinoxes,  so  called  because  at 
those  times  the  day  and  the  night  are 
exactly  equal. 

Ee'uador  (Spanish,  for  Equator).  A 
Republic  of  South  America,  lying  be- 
tween latitude  1  •  23'  north,  and  4  • 
45'  south,  longitude  73*  to  81  •  20' 
west.  It  was  once  a  part  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  but,  since  1830, 
an  Independent  State  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  Colombia,  on  the 
south  by  Peru,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  total  area  is 
about  118,630  square  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  two  ranges  of  the  Andes 
Mountains,  which  form  table-lands  of 
great  altitude  and  valleys  of  extreme 
fertility;  and  within  its  borders  are 
Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi,  two  of  the 
highest  summits  of  these  ranges.  A 
larffe  portion  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  forests,  but  the  cultivated  valleys 
produce  cocoa,  cotton  and  indigo;  and 
mineral  products,  including  ffold,  lead, 
iron,  copper,  quicksilver  and  sulphur. 
Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  grows 
on  the  hill  sides.  The  people  are 
chiefly  Spanish,  the  religion.  Catholic. 
A  dialect  of  the  old  Peruvian  is  gen- 
erally spoken.  The  capital  is  Quito,  the 
chief  port,  Guayaquil.  Population  about 
1,400,000. 


Beumenloal  Oounell.  A  specially 
summoned  consultative  gathering  of 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  when  important  questions  of 
church  doctrine  and  policy  are  decided. 
Papal  infallibility  was  the  authoritative 
pronouncement  of  the  last  great  Ecu- 
menical Council  held  in  1870. 

Bez«'ma.  A  disease  of  the  skin 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  small 
vesicles  crowded  together,  with  little 
inflammation  and  no  fever.  Though 
often  troublesome  and  uncomfortable 
on  account  of  itching,  it  is  curable 
with  application  of  soothing  lotions. 

Ed'daa.  The  name  given  to  the  two 
ancient  collections  of  Icelandic  litera- 
ture which  contain  the  stories  of  Scan- 
dinavian mythology.  The  first  is  called 
"The  Bdda  of  S«mund  the  Wise,'* 
who  wrote  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  second  is 
knovm  as  "The  B('da  of  Snorii  Stur- 
leson."  The  former  is  a  collection  of 
poems  of  the  ninth  century;  the  latter 
a  prose  mythology  of  1222. 

Eddy,  Mary  Bak«p  (1821-1910).  A 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  discoverer 
and  founder  of  Christian  Science 
(q.  v.).  author  of  "  Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  "Unity 
of  Good."  "  Retrospection  and  Intro- 
spection,^* and  other  works,  including 
the  "  Manual  of  The  Mother  Church." 
Mrs.  Eddy  was  of  English  and  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  of  New  England  stock 
distinguished  for  sturdy  patriotism  and 
stern  moral  qualities,  she  was  from 
childhood  deeply  religious,  and  from 
her  enrliest  years  sought  a  more  spir- 
itual interpretation  of  Scripture  than 
that  generally  held.  Her  favorite  early 
studies  were  natural  philosophy,  logic, 
and  moral  science.  Medical  research 
led  her  from  matter  to  divine  Mind  as 
the  curative  principle.  Her  later  ^ars 
were  spent  in  Boston,  directing  the 
activities  of  the  movement  she  had 
founded,  including  the  publication  of 
monthly  and  weekly  magazines  and  a 
daily  paper,  "  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.'^ 

Edelw^lM.  A  white  perennial  flower 
of  the  daisy  order,  common  in  Alpine 
regions. 

Edenta'ta.  In  zoology,  the  name 
given  to  a  toothless  order  of  mammals 
which  includes  the  sloth,  the  armadillo 
and  various  ant-eaters   (qq.  v.). 

Edoe'worth,  Maria  (1767-1849).  A 
well  Known  authoress,  whose  stories 
of  Irish  life  "  Castle  Rackrent."  "  The 
Absentee,"  were  remarkable  for  their 
rich  humor  and  tenderness.  She  also 
wrote,  in  collaboration  with  her  father, 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  on  educa- 
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tional  subjects,  and,  independently»  a 
number  of  books  for  childrea. 

Id'lnburgh.  The  capital  of  Scotland 
and  of  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  de- 
rived its  name  from  Edwin,  King  of 
Northumbria,  who  built  a  castle  there 
in  the  seventh  century.  While  Scot- 
land was  a  separate  nation  it  was  a 
residence  of  her  klngrs  and  the  seat  of 
her  houses  of  parhament,  and  some 
of  the  most  stirring  events  of  her  his- 
tory were  enacted  there.  Edinburgh 
occupies  a  bold  position  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  the  Pentland  hills  about 
two  miles  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
consists  of  an  old  and  new  town  which 
were  originally  separated  by  a  stag- 
nant sheet  of  water  known  as  the  Nor* 
or  North  Lock.  This  has  since  been 
drained  and  laid  out  in  beautiful  gar- 
dens. The  new  town  is  well  laid  out 
in  spacious  streets  and  contains  many 
handsome  buildings;  but  the  old  town 
is  narrow,  crooked  and  hilly  and  the 
houses  mostly  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary.  The  castle  stands  on  a  cliff  383 
feet  above  sea  level  and  contains  the 
regalia  of  the  nation.  The  Palace  and 
Abbey  of  Holyrood  stand  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  old  town.  The  former  was 
the  residence  of  Scottish  monarchs  for 
several  centuries:  the  latter  was  built 
by  David  I.  in  il28.  The  university, 
founded  in  1582,  has  graduated  many 
eminent  men   and  occupies   to-day  a 

{position  among  the  foremost  eduoa- 
ional  institutions  of  the  world.  This, 
with  other  literary  ihstitutions,  has 
given  to  Edinburgh  the  name  of  **  Mod- 
ern Athens.**  The  Geelio  name  of  the 
city  is  "Dunedln." 

Edinburgh  Unlv«ptlty.  Founded  1582. 
and  now  one  of  the  leading  medical 
centers  of  Great  Britain.  The  annua] 
value  of  its  fellowships,  bursaries,  etc., 
is  over  $90,000.  About  3,000  students 
matriculate  yearly.  Conjointly  with  St. 
Andrew's,  It  returns  a  member  to  Par- 
liament. 

Ed'lton,  Thomas  Alva  (1847— ).  One 
of  the  greatest  inventors  of  our  age. 
His  mother  was  Scotch,  his  father 
Dutch;  his  education  was  acquired 
mostly  by  persistent  reading.  He 
early  developed  a  passion  for  chem- 
istry, and  being  then  a  newsboy  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  established 
his  first  laboratory  in  an  empty  car. 
He  became  an  expert  telegraph  opera- 
tor and  finally  an  inventor  with  an  ex- 
f ^crimen t  station  at  Menlo  Park  and  a 
aboratory  at  Orange,  New  Jersey.  His 
inventions  are  all  of  practical  utility, 
and  number  somethmg  over  700. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the 
phonograph,  electric  fire-alarm,  mega- 
phone, the  kinetoscope,  vitascope  and 


incandescent  electric  lamp.  His  latest 
achievement  is  the  storage  battery  for 
the  propulsion  of  street  cars  and  auto- 
vehicles 

E4uoii'tlon  (Latin,  a  drawing  out). 
The  word  implies  eliciting  the  high- 
est ability  of  the  individual;  aiming 
to  make  the  best  and  not  the  worst 
of  him,  this  is  the  highest  duty  and 
ambition  of  family  and  State.  It  is 
entirely  different  from  memorizing  or 
instruction.  Plato  said,  **  Good  educa- 
lion  is  that  which  gives  to  the  body 
and  the  soul  all  the  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable.*^  The  Greek 
had  no  printing  and  few  books,  but  he 
knew  his  notes,  sang  noble  national 
hymns  in  inspired  chorus;  men  and 
women  danced  gracefully,  proudly, 
in  honor  of  gods  and  heroes.  Eyes 
were  trained  by  the  most  perfect 
forms  and  colors  of  art;  only  beauty 
was  allowed  in  the  presence  of  a 
pregnant  woman.  Every  child  knew 
the  resounding  majesty  of  Homer,  the 
lyric  praise  of  noble  ancestors,  the 
tragedies  which  told  the  duty  of  man, 
and  the  destiny  and  hope  of  mankind; 
he  heard  the  philosophy  which  spoke 
of  the  dignity  of  the  soul.  The  great 
study  of  the  Roman  was  oratory  and 
law;  the  power  of  swaying  the  minds 
and  will  and  lives  of  others,  of  advanc- 
ing the  destiny  of  eternal  Rome.  Mod- 
ern education  prepares  for  healthful 
and  happy  life;  respect  of  God  and 
man:  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  It  teaches  self-denial,  fore- 
thought, duty,  loyalty,  devotion,  tem- 
perance, the  laws  of  the  seen  and  the 
unseen,  the  possibilities  of  the  race. 
It  develops  health,  mirth,  song, 
strength,  temperance,  self-reliance, 
filial,  parental  and  social  obligation.  It 
teaches  the  practical,  finds  the  most 
natural  and  useful  sphere  of  life,  and 
should  nrepare  hand,  eye  and  thought 
for  a  life  of  usefulness. 

Ed'wapd.  The  name  of  several  kings 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  England,  as 
follows: — (The  Elder).  Eldest  son  of 
Alfred  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  901  and  distin- 
guished nimself  by  subduing  the  Danes. 


;.  surnamed  The  Martyr,  succeeded 
his  father  Edgar  in  975.  His  reign  was 
turbulent  and  he  died  by  treachery. — 
Edward  the  Oonfeteor  succeeded  his 
half  brother,  Hardicanute,  in  1042  and 
died  in  January,  1066,  nine  months 
previous  to  the  Norman  Conguest. — 
Edward  I.  (1239-1307).  Eldest  son  of 
Henry  III.  and  Eleanor  of  Provence,  be- 
came King  of  England  on  the  death 
of  his  father  In  1274.  He  subdued  the 
Welsh  and  added  their  territory  to  his 
kingdom.     He  undertook  to  subjugate 
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Scotland  as  well,  was  partly  successful 
hot  finally  failed  throu^  the  energetic 
opposition  of  Robert  Bruce. — Itfward 
II.  (1284-1327),  son  of  the  preoedinff, 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  1301, 
and  the  first  heir  apparent  to  bear  the 
title.  He  succeeded  bis  father  in  1307. 
He  invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  the 
largest  army  ever  gathered  in  England 
but  was  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce  at 
Bannockbum  in  1314,  which  firmly  es- 
tablished the  independence  of  Scot- 
land. He  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Charles  IV.  of  France,  was  de- 

1)osed  in  1327  and  murdered  at  Berke- 
ey  Castle  in  September  of  the  same 
year. — Edward  III.  (1312-1377).  son 
of  the  preceding,  ascended  the  throne 
January  25, 1327.  Three  years  later  he 
banished  his  mother,  the  paramour  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  the  real  ruler,  put 
bim  to  death  and  took  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.  He  laid 
elalm  to  the  kingdom  of  Prance, 
fouffht  at  Grecy  and  Potiers,  but  was 
flnslly  unsuccessful  in  all  his  wars, 
though  he  had  on  his  side  the  valor  and 

Kwer  of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Black 
ince.  He  died  June  1,  1377,  after 
a  reign  of  51  years. — Edward  IV. 
(1441-1483),  great-great-grandson  of 
the  preceding,  was  the  son  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York.  He  became  involved  in 
the  war  for  supremacy  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  known 
•8  the  **  War  of  the  Roses,'*  defeated 
the  Lancastrian  forces  at  Mortimer's 
Cross  and  ascended  the  throne  March 
4,  1461.  His  reign  was  marked  with 
the  struggle  to  maintain  his  position 
arainsi  the  Lancastrians,  against  whom 
he  was  finally  completely  successful 
at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  whicn 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick  was  slain. 
He  died  April  9.  1483.— Edward  V. 
(1470-1483),  son  of  preceding,  was  a 
mere  lad  of  thirteen  at  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  and  his  brother,  the  young 
Duke  of  York,  were  murdered  in  the 
tower  by  their  uncle,  the  notorious 
Richard  III,  of  England,  two  months 
after  his  accession. — Edward  VI. 
(1537-1558),  son  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  wife,  Jane  Seymour,  was  a  mere  lad 
of  10  at  the  death  or  his  father  in 
1547.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  the 
machtnatlons  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
the  Earl  of  Somerset.  He  died  July  6, 
1553,  having  been  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  his  kingdom  to  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Jane  Orey. 

Edward  Vil.  (1841-1910).  Eldest 
MO  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, Inherited  the  firm  Judgment, 
keen  observation,  reserve,  quick  tact 
and  good  sense  of  his  mother  and  the 
tetelieety    force,  historical   sense,  and 


political  sagacity  of  his  father.  He 
was  educated  privately  at  Edinburgh, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  traveled  as 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Italy,  Spain,  United 
States  and  Canada,  Holy  Land,  Egypt 
and  India,  and  married  princess  Alex- 
andra of  Denmark,  1863.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  death  of  Queen  Vic^ 
toria,  January  22,  1901.  He  was  much 
in  the  public  eye;  and  became  a  popular 
monarch,  much  'liked  abroad.  His 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  heads  of 
foreign  States  made  him  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  preaervation  of  the  peace 
of  Europe,  well-deserving  the  title 
given  him  of  **  Edward  the  Peacema- 
ker." He  had  exceptional  tact  in  deal- 
ing with  all  classes  of  people,  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  which  he 
demonstrated  on  every  occasion.  He 
left  England  with  the  cordial  good-will 
and  support  of  the  United  States;  the 
warm  sympathy  and  friendship  of 
France  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Italy;  an  alliance  of  natural  interest 
with  Russia  which  freed  India  from 
anxiety;  and  an  understanding  with 
Japan  which  gave  the  assurecT  peace 
and  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Into  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain. 

Edward  Albart  (1894—).  Prince 
of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  George  V.  of 
Great  Britain,  and  heir  apparent  to  the 
British  throne.  His  investiture  of  the 
dignity  of  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Carnar- 
von Castle,  Wales  (the  birthplace  of 
the  first  British  prince  to  assume  the 
title),  with  all  the  quaint  ancient  cer^ 
emonles,  revived  for  the  auspicious  oc- 
casion, occurred  July  13,  1911. 

Edwards,  Jonathan  (1703-1758).  An 
American  metaphysician  who  obtained 
a  high  reputation  by  his  **  Treatise  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will."  He  wrote 
many  other  books  of  a  religious  nature 
and  attained  eminence  as  a  preacher. 
His  son,  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
younger  (1745-1801),  was  an  Ameri- 
ran  Congregational  clergyman  of  some 
eminence. 

Eels  (Anguillide).  Serpentine  fishes 
abounding  in  both  salt  and  fresh  waters 
everywhere.  The  conger  eel  grows 
very  long.  The  electric  eel  of  the 
United  States  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  six  feet,  has  the  power  of 
emitting  shocks  sufildent  to  knock 
down  a  horse.  The  fresh  water  eel  is 
considered  a  delicacy. 

EfTen'di.  A  Turkish  title  of  respect 
signifying  master,  usually  conferred  on 
government  officials  and  men  of  learn- 
ing. 

Eirafvss'osnoa.  A  bubbling  un;  giv- 
ing off  bubbles  of  gas  without  ooiling, 
as  in  soda  water  or  champagne;  ana. 
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as  applied  to  irrepressible  excitement 
or  feeling,  as  effervescenoe  of  spirits. 

Bg'b«rt.  A  descendant  of  Gerdic. 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  wlio  reigned 
802  to  839  in  Wessex.  In  tiis  later 
years  he  became  the  first  King  of  all 
England.  In  835  he  drove  the  Danes 
and  Wel^h  out  of  Cornwall. 

EQ9'r\9u  In  Roman  mythology,  a 
nymph  of  Latium,  who  dwelt  in  the 
grove  of  Aricia,  not  far  from  Rome. 
Numa  Pompilius  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived his  ritual  for  public  worship 
fH)m  her.  On  the  death  of  Numa,  she 
melted  into  tears,  and  was  changed 
into  a  fountain  by  Diana ;  another  grove 
before  the  Porta  Gapena  at  Rome  is 
also  pointed  out  as  being  dedicated  to 
her,  where  the  grotto  of  Egeria  is  still 
shovra.  Egeria  Is  also  the  name  given 
to  one  of  the  Asteroids. 

Bofl*  In  biology  a  simple  cell,  capa- 
ble of  fertilization,  the  ovum  or  germ 
cell;  commonly  the  egg  of  a  bird,  es- 
pecially the  domestic  fowl,  oval  and 
with  a  shell.  Besides  birds,  the  fe- 
males of  most  reptiles  and  fishes,  of 
animals  like  the  Australian  duck-bill 
or  platypus,  insects  and  most  of  the 
invertebrates  produce  eggs  containing 
the  germ  of  life. 

lag  birds  (Hydrochelldon  fuliglno- 
sum).  Sea  birds  whose  eggs  are  com- 
mercially valuable  in  the  West  Indies. 

Eoo'i««ton,  Bdward  (1837—).  An 
author,  born  in  Indiana,  the  son  of  a  Vir- 
ginian ;  was  an  editor  in  the  West,  then 
a  pastor  in  Brooklyn  for  a  time;  but 
is  best  known  by  his  novels  of  early 
Indiana  life  of  which  *'The  Hoosier 
School  Master,**  is  the  best  known 
though  there  is  great  merit  in  *'  The 
Mystery  of  Metropolisville,**  '•  The  End 
of  the  World,"  and  "  The  Circus  Rider.** 

lao'plftnt  (Solanum  melongena  or 
escuientum).  A  vegetable  much  es- 
teemed for  the  table,  with  purple  ovate 
fruit. 

Bglantlno  (eg'-lan-tine) .  The  sweet 
brier;  the  dog  rose;  formerly,  in  liter- 
ature, the  honeysuckle;  the  Austrian 
brier. 

B'arot.  A  bird  of  the  heron  family, 
remarkable  for  the  plume  it  wears 
(sometimes  called  aigret),  now  so 
much  in  demand  for  millinery  and  wo- 
man*8  adornment  that  the  bira  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  There  are 
two  varieties  the  Great  Egret,  and  the 
Garzette  Heron,  or  Little  Egret. 

■aypt.  A  country  which  onoe  led 
all  the  nations  in  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. To  speak  of  it  without  some  ref- 
erence to  its  wonderful  past,  when 
those  stupendous  monuments  of  its 
energy  were  raised,  the  Sphinx,  the 
Obelisks,  the  temples  and  the  pyramids. 


which  have  lasted  in  that  dry  climate 
down  to  our  ovm  day,  is  to  do  its  story 
an  injustice.  The  land  is  designated  in 
many  of  the  most  archaic  of  its  inscrip- 
tions as  the  "  Black  Land.**  It  was  that 
same  black  soil  which  was  its  making 
anciently,  and  is  the  same  to-day.  The 
first  Pharaoh  or  ruler  of  Egypt,  accord- 
ing to  Manetho,  a  priest  and  scholar 
of  Heliopoiis  (B.  G.  260),  was  Menes, 
who  began  his  reign,  B.  C,  5004,  There 
were  30  dynasties,  according  to  other 
accounts,  beginning  with  Menes,  B.  G. 
3892.  The  Sphinx  was  carved  in  the 
third  dynasty  beginning  B.  C.  3338. 
Khufu,  or  Cheops,  of  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty (B.  C.  3124),  built  the  great  py- 
ramid: his  successor,  Kafra.  built  the 
second  great  pyramid  and  Menkar, 
third  of  the  same  dynasty  raised  the 
third.  The  fourth  dynasty  lasted  from 
B.  G.  3124  to  B.  G.  2840.  The  temple 
of  Ammon  Da,  and  the  great  Obelisk  at 
Heliopoiis  were  erected  in  the  twelfth 
dynasty  (B.  C.  2380  to  2136),  "  Gleo- 
patra*s  Needle,**  so  called,  now  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  London,  was 
raised  by  King  Thothmes  at  least  1,500 
years  before  her  birth.  These  monu- 
ments are  still  amongst  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  of  man.  The  Shepherd 
Kings,  a  usurping  line,  lasted  from 
1842  to  1591  B.  G.  It  is  believed 
that  Joseph,  of  Scriptural  story,  was 
viceroy  under  one  of  these,  somewhere 
about  the  year  B.  C.  1713.  The  Golden 
Age  of  ancient  Egypt  was  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  the  age  of  the  great  Rameses. 
B.  G.  1443.  Moses  was  born  in  this 
age.  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Exodus 
of  the  Israelites  occurred  about  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  Arisu  (B.  C.  1314).  Af- 
ter the  Pharaohs,  the  Persians  through 
conquest  came  to  rule  the  country 
and  then  the  Ptolemaic  or  Macedonian 
line,  to  which  Cleopatra  belonged.  She 
began  to  reign  B.  G,  43 ;  thirteen  years 
later  the  country  became  a  Roman 
province.  Alexandria  (q.  v.),  Egypt, 
rounded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  G. 
332,  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  an- 
tiquity. It  controlled  for  many  hun- 
dred jrears  a  large  share  of  the  oriental 
and  East  Indian  trade  under  the  Ptol- 
emies. It  was  a  great  intellectual 
center  also,  and  continued  to  be  so 
for  many  centuries.  During  the  time 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  It  was  a 
great  seat  of  the  Faith,  and  was  all 
these  until  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
of  Egrypt  in  the  seventh  century  A.  D., 
blotted  it  out.  The  present  city  of  the 
name  is  on  made  land.  The  people 
of  ancient  Egypt  were  of  the  CTushite 
branch  of  the  white  race,  those  of 
modem  Egypt  are  a  mixture  of  races, 
with  the  Arab  type  predominating.  The 
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fellaheen,  or  laboring  olass,  are  an  Arab 
and  Negro  oross.  The  Copts,  who  are 
Christians  with  peculiar  forms  of  wor- 
ship, represent  the  ancient  Egyptian 
stock.  The  prevailing  religion  Is  Is- 
lamism,  the  language  Arabic.  Cairo  is 
the  capital,  a  city  with  a  somewhat 
modern  veneer,  riven  it  by  its  recent 
rulers  and  by  the  host  of  European 
tourists  that  throng  it  and  the  Nile  in 
winter.  Alexandria,  the  principal  bus- 
iness place,  ranlis  close  to  New  Orleans 
as  a  cotton  port,  and  is  one  of  the  bus- 
iest centers  of  commerce  in  the  Near 
East.  A  nominal  suzerainty  is  held 
over  Egypt  by  the  Sublime  Porte.  Is- 
mail Khedive  (1863-1879).  made  him- 
self almost  independent  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  was  so  extravagant  that  he 
was  deposed.  Under  him  the  Suez  Canal 
was  completed,  and  on  the  festivities 
at  its  opening  he  spent  millions.  After 
his  time  too,  occurred  the  rebellion  of 
Arsbi  Pasha  when  the  British  bom- 
barded Alexandria  (1882),  and  since 
then  the  British,  by  assuming  the  debt 
of  the  country,  by  a  financial  adviser, 
and  army  of  occupation,  rule  the  State. 
The  Suez  Canal  and  connecting  lakes, 
cover  the  100  miles  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Red  Sea.  Through  it 
passes  annually  a  ship  tonnage  of 
8,500,000.  Egypt  is  an  irrigated  land, 
a  narrow  strip  on  either  side  of  the 
Nile.  The  climate  is  hot;  the  date 
palm  flourishes,  but  the  lotus  and 
papyrus  and  the  beautiful  ibis,  once 
characteristic  of  the  land,  are  now 
rarely  to  be  seen.  Under  British  ad- 
ministration great  enterprises  in  the 
shape  of  dams  and  irrigation  work 
have  been  inaugurated  and  a  great  im- 

Erovement,  financial  and  industrial,  has 
een  effecJted.  The  Nile  dam  at  As- 
souan is  one  of  the  great  engineering 
works  of  the  age.  Egyptian  cotton, 
because  of  its  high  quality,  is  in  special 
demand,  and  steadily  increasing  in  out- 
put. Manufactures  in  Egypt  are  of 
little  importance,  millet,  cotton  and 
sugar  being  the  main  stay.  In  the  ex- 
ports, wheat,  barley,  maize  and  len- 
tils figure  as  well  as  the  staples  named. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  textiles,  coal, 
timber,  indigo,  live  stock,  metals  and 
machinery.  The  mineral  deposits  of 
the  land  are  not  extensively  utilized; 
they  consist  mainly  of  betroleum, 
salt-natron  and  sulphur.  The  ancient 
quarries  of  irranite,  porphyry,  alabas- 
ter, etc.,  are  but  little  worked. 

Elder  Duck  (i'-der  duck).  A  wild 
cluck  of  northern  latitudes  producing 
a  down  so  fine  that  it  has  long  been 
the  synonym  for  lightness  and  soft- 
ness; it  is  so  elastic  that  a  single  pound 
of  it  will  fill  a  auilt.    That  which  the 


birds  pluck  from  their  breasts  to  line 
their  nests  is  most  esteemed.  In  Nor- 
way, Iceland,  Greenland,  and  other 
haunts  of  these  fowls  the  nests  and 
nesting  places  are  protected  by  law. 

lit 'ftl  Towm*.  So  named  from  Gus- 
tavo Eiffel  the  engineer  who  planned  it, 
was  erected  on  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
Paris,  1889.  It  is  984  ft.  high,  and 
cost  about  $1,000,000,  paid  partly  by 
the  government  and  partly  by  M.  Eiffel, 
who  was  allowed  the  profits  from  ad- 
mission fees  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
meant  to  be  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  Paris  WorldTs  Exposition 
of  1889,  and  a  permanent  land  mark 
of  the  city. 

Eight  Hour  Day.  A  shibboleth  of 
the  labor  leaders,  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  for  years.  The  argu- 
ment for  it  was  that  eight  hours  was 
enough;  that  it  would  give  the  worker 
a  leisure  which  would  increase  his  de- 
sires and  raise  his  ambition,  and  so 
make  work  for  many  more ;  that  it  was 
a  tendency  of  the  times;  that  legis- 
lation would  make  it  general,  etc.  Now 
it  is  practically  attained.  All  the  trade 
have  it  by  law  in  Australia  and  many 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  on 
government  work.  The  unions  are 
silently  but  steadily  pressing  it,  and  it 
seems  only  a  question  of  time  when  it 
will  be  universally  adopted. 

Eln«l6d«ln  (in-se-deln).  A  village 
of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Schwytz,  on 
the  Sihl,  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
Zurich.  Adjoining  it  is  a  famous  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  founded  about  900  A.  D., 
and  often  rebuilt,  to  which  200,000 
pilgrims,  chiefly  from  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  are  annually  at- 
tracted by  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  In 
its  marble  chapel. 

E'land.     An  African   antelope  with 

Sointed  horns,  weighing  several  hun- 
red  pounds,  fleshy  and  valued  for  its 
meat.  It  is  the  largest  known  species 
of  antelope. 

ElasHIo  Qurn.  or  gum  elastic.  India 
rubber. 

Elat6f'ld».  A  family  of  beetles  hav- 
ing the  power  to  Jump  on  their  feet 
again  when  placed  on  their  backs. 

Erba.  An  island  off  the  west  coast 
of  Italy,  province  Leghorn;  mountain- 
ous, with  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality 
for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel, 
which  is  largely  exported  from  Porto 
Perrajo,  Its  principal  port,  on  north- 
east, to  England  and  the  United  States. 
Elba  was  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon 
I.,  after  his  first  abdication,  from  May 
3,  1814,  to  the  following  February. 
Its  length  is  18  miles,  width  two-tenths 
miles.  Area  86  square  miles.  P. 
22,300. 
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irb«pf6ld.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industrial  towns,  of  Germany,  on 
the  Wupper,  tributary  of  Rhine.  Its  in- 
dustries include  textiles  and  dyeing, 
iron  and  chemical  worlds,  paper  mills, 
breweries;  foreign  exports  steadily  in- 
creasing.    P.   150,000. 

Erd«p.  In  church  history,  the  prince 
or  head  of  a  tribe,  or  a  patriarcn.  A 
free  translation  of  the  Hebrew  for  old, 
as  the  elders  in  Israel:  one  matured. 
They  were  officers  appointed  to  govern 
the  early  Christian  Church.  In  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  teaching  .elder 
is  a  minister  or  pastor,  in  the  Methodist 
Church  one  entitled  to  preach,  among 
the  Moravians,  either  a  layman,  as  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  one  of  the 
clergy  superintending  a  district.  A 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
is  a  layman  and  deacon.  He  sits  in  the 
session  and  is  eligible  to  sit  in  the 
Presbyterian  synod  or  General  Assem- 
bly. The  presiding  elder  in  the  Meth- 
odist church  has  charge  of  a  certain 
district. 

BI'def.  A  genus  of  small  berry- 
bearing  trees  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  (sambucus).  A  wine  is  made 
Itoia  their  berries  and  the  Juice  is  used 
as  an  aperient. 

11  Dorado  (do-ra'-do).  The  legend- 
ary land  of  gold,  long  sought  by  the 
early  explorers  of  America,  Spanish, 
English,  and  German,  in  various  parts 
of  ihe  continent ;  hence  the  use  or  the 
term  to  signify  any  land  of  promise. 
The  name  was  taken  from  an  old  ro- 
mance. 

lloatloo.  A  term  applied  to  a  school 
of  philosophers  established  at  Elea 
by  Xenophanes,  who  held  that  **  the 
One,  or  Absolute,  alone  is  real  and 
eternal  ** 

Elec'top.  In  the  United  States  a  per- 
son qualified  to  vote.  Specifically  a 
presidential  elector.  The  candidates 
lor  President  and  Vice-President  hav- 
ing been  chosen  by  the  various  political 
parties,  they  nominate  presidential 
electors  in  each  State  to  a  number 
equivalent  to  its  representation  in  Con- 
gress. The  list  of  electors  receiving 
the  majority  vote  at  the  general  elec- 
tion (for  president),  meet  and  cast 
their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-pres- 
ident in  their  own  state.  This  vote  is 
transmitted  by  messenger  to  Washing- 
ton, counted  in  Congress,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  vote  (not  the  popular 
vote),  decides  the  election.  This  vote 
is  by  States,  so  that  sometimes  the 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  popular 
vote  is  not  elected. — The  word  elec- 
tors also  refers  to  the  German  princes, 
who  from  the  twelfth  century  until 
1806,  had  the  right  to  elect  the  ruler 


of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Originally 
there  were  seven,  but  later  three  more 
were  added.  Three  of  ttiese  were  ec- 
clesiastical lords,  the  archbishops  of 
Mayence,  Treves  and  Cologne ;  the  rest 
were  temporal  princes. 

Elec'tra.  In  Greek  mythology, 
daughter  of  Agamenmon  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  When  her  brother  murdered 
her  father,  she  helped  her  brother 
Orestes  to  fly,  return,  and  avenge  the 
crime.  Also  in  astronomy  one  of  the 
Pleiades;  also  an  asteroid. 

lloo'trlo.  Pertaining  to  electricity 
and  embracing  an  infinite  number  of 
facts  and  instruments  and  machines  in 
common  use.  though  of  recent  inven- 
tion and  application  now  almost  indis- 
pensable. Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned, the  electric  fire  alarm  and  elec- 
tric annunciator;  the  electric  balance 
and  blow  pipe ;  the  electric  bell,  now 
in  every  household,  and  the  electric 
call  bell;  the  electric  buoy  or  elec- 
tric-lighted buoy,  familiar  to  sea-goers 
as  an  indication  of  a  channel:  the  elec- 
tric cable,  a  necessity  of  Journalism 
and  the  foreign  market:  the  electric 
cauterlzer  and  other  up-to-date  im- 
plements of  the  surgeon;  the  electric 
case-hardener  and  annealer.  solderer 
and  welder,  for  factory-made  metal 
work  and  railroad  construction;  the 
electric  clock  and  watchman*s  time  in- 
dicator»  and  the  electrical  time  ball 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  town 
clock  or  fire-house  bell  of  our  fore- 
fathers; the  electric  fish  and  electric 
elevator;  the  electric  furnace  and  elec- 
tric heater ;  the  electric  locomotive,  and 
electric  motor  which  runs  cheaply  the 
machines  of  the  small  manufacturer; 
the  electric  organs  and  pianos,  the 
electric  range  finder,  torpedo  and  sub- 
marine boat;  the  electric  etcher, — and 
many  more,  the  names  of  which  are 
self  explanatory. 

Bloo'trlo  Battery.  The  cells,  dyna- 
mos or  Leyden  Jars  used  as  a  source 
of  electric  current. 

Eloo'trlo  Light.  A  light  not  new. 
though  its  practical  application  to  the 
needs  of  the  world  is  a  thing,  so  to 
speak,  of  but  yesterday.  As  long  ago 
as  1810.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  En- 
glish chemist  (1778-1829),  found  In 
the  electric  arc  the  means  of  applying 
the  electric  current  to  lighting  purposes, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  device  of  the 
electric  dynamo  was  perfected  that  this 
form  of  light  came  to  be  of  commercial 
importance.  Stalt*s  lamp  of  1847  was 
first  in  the  field,  and  first  of 
any  success  was  constructed  ten 
years  later.  It  has  gone  the  way 
of  many  inventions,  but  somo  of  Its 
features  have  been  reproduced  In  later 
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examples.  In  1858.  the  South  Foreland 
Light  on  the  eoast  of  Britain  was 
equipped  with  an  electric  lamp  and 
other  lights  of  that  coast  about  the 
same  period.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1867,  when  the  dynamo  was  har- 
nessed, that  the  first  really  working 
lamp,  the  Jablokoff  arc  light  was  in- 
troduced and  used  to  light  up  the 
great  World's  Fair  of  that  year  at 
Paris.  Even  this  was  far  from  per- 
fect; it  had  to  be  frequently  tapped 
with  a  pole  to  bring  the  carbons  into 
position.  It  was  the  period  of  1878- 
1889  which  saw  the  introduction  of 
the  simple  and  effective  arc  lamps  of 
Brush  and  others,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  incandescent  light  came  also. 
The  principle  of  the  electric  light  is 
the  same  as  any  other.  Light  is  pro- 
duced by  raising  a  body  to  a  very  nigh 
temperature  so  that  the  radiations 
from  it  have  a  wave  length  short 
enough  to  affect  the  retina.  The 
higher  the  temperature,  the  whiter  the 
linit.  Davy's  discovery  was  this:  that 
when  the  points  of  two  carbon  rods, 
to  which  an  electric  battery  was  at- 
tached, were  brought  together  and  then 
drawn  apart,  the  current  between 
formed  v^at  is  known  as  the  electric 
arc.  The  temperature  of  the  arc  being 
so  much  higher  than  that  of  any  ordi- 
nary flame,  its  efficiency  as  a  source 
of  Ught  is  exceptionally  high.  As  they 
bum,  the  positive  rod  wastes  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  negative ;  the  end 
of  the  latter  becomes  pointed  while 
the  other  shows  an  end  which  is  hol- 
low. When  they  are  so  far  burned 
that  the  arc  breaks,  it  can  be  restored 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  replacing 
them.  The  lamp  or  globe  is  simply 
the  frame  to  hold  the  carbons.  The 
material  of  the  carbons  of  the  arc  light 
Is  poi^dered  coke,  which  is  ground  up, 
made  into  paste,  moulded  and  baked. 
The  light  of  an  electric  lamp  is  meas- 
ured in  candle  power;  the  current  nec- 
essary for  a  lamp  of  2,000  candle 
power  (now)  is  o  amperes.  Many 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  per- 
fecting the  incandescent  lamp,  particu- 
larly with  the  carbon.  Wire  of  plati- 
num and  other  refractory  metals  were 
employed  as  well  as  carbon;  but  these 
earlier  forms  failed  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose. This  continued,  until  1879, 
when  Mr.  Edison  and  Mr.  Swan 
prodneed  the  type  of  the  present  lamps 
In  which  the  incandescent  conductor 
is  a  fine  thread  or  filament  of  carbon, 
enclosed  in  a  globe,  from  which  the 
air  is  practically  exhausted.  In  the 
experiments  they  made,  many  materials 
were  tried, — carbonized  thread,  paper, 
eotton,  bamboo  and  other  fiber.    That 


in  use  at  present  is  a  preparation  of 
cellulose,  the  ends  connected  with 
short  conducting  wires  of  platinum 
sealed  into  the  bulb.  It  is  the  length 
and  thickness  of  this  filament,  with 
the  electro-motive  power  employed, 
that  makes  the  light-giving  power. 
Filament  and  globe  are  fragile,  and 
the  lamp  has  a  short  life,  but  it  can 
easily  be  replaced.  For  indoor  use, 
in  point  of  steadiness  and  convenience, 
the  incandescent  lamp  has  many  ad- 
vantages. They  are  now  made  in  all 
sizes  from  the  little  miniature  lamps 
employed  in  surgery  or  used  as  play 
toys,  to  those  of  two  and  three  thou- 
sand candle  power.  The  matter  of  dis- 
tributing the  current  is,  to  the  com- 
panies furnishing  the  public  with 
these  lights,  of  great  importance.  To 
prevent  waste,  two  systems  are  em- 
ployed; one  the  system  of  storage  bat- 
teries, suitable  for  plants  of  contin- 
uous current;  and  the  other,  for  the 
alternating  current,  the  system  of 
transformers.  The  transformer  is 
largely  in  use  in  America,  wherever  dis- 
tribution between  station  and  consumer 
is  greater  than  a  mile.  A  transformer 
wastes  very  little  current;  in  practice 
the  current  is  reversed  150  to  200 
times  a  second.  Provision,  of  course, 
is  made  in  every  system  for  cut-outs 
in  case  of  fire.  Small  storage  battelr- 
ies  for  portable  electric  lights  used  in 
house,  grounds,  stables,  mines,  etc.,. 
have  also  been  made  a  success.  The 
miner's  lamp  of  this  pattern  is,  in  its 
nature,  a  safety  lamp.  It  consists  of 
a  small  storage  battery  in  a  water  tight 
case,  hardly  larger  than  a  lantern.  To 
the  front  of  it  a  small  incandescent 
lamp,  with  a  glass  covering,  is  fitted. 
As  lor  light  meters  these  are  of  various 
forms  as  the  Houston,  Edison  and 
many  more.  The  Edison,  designed  for 
a  continuous  current,  deposits  metal 
in  an  electrolytic  cell. 

Elec'tPlo  Machine.  More  exactly  the 
electric  dynamo  machine,  is  a  machine 
for  the  conversion  of  mechanical 
energy  into  electrical  energy  by  mag- 
neto-induction;  that  is  to  say,  by  elec- 
trical proximity  or  by  variation  of  the 
magnetic  field.  That  which  creates 
the  mechanical  energy  is  generally 
known  as  a  generator;  the  other,  the 
electrical  container,  as  a  motor. 
Thomson's  definition  of  an  electric 
dynamo  machine  is  more  comprehen- 
sive ;  i.  e.,  one  for  converting  energy 
in  the  form  of  mechanical  power  into 
energy  in  the  form  of  electric  currents 
or  vice  versa.  This  is  acomplished  by 
setting  conductors,  in  the  snape  of 
coils  of  copper  wire,  to  rotate  in  an 
electric  field,  or  by  vairying  a  magnetic 
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field, — ^which  is  the  space  at  every 
point  of  which  the  force  is  exerted 
or  the  force  exerted  therein — by  means 
of  conductors.  The  term  dynamos, 
applied  to  these  machines,  originated 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  of  them  were 
series — wound  machines  and  self-ex- 
citing; that  is  to  say,  needed  no  more 
excitement  than  came  to  them  In  the 
field  of  their  magnet.  Following  are 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine  or  generator:  The 
armature,  which,  revolving,  generates 
the  force  that  produces  the  current; 
the  field  magnets,  which  produce  the 
magnetic  field;  the  pole  pieces  or  field 
magnet  terminals;  the  commutator, 
which  sends  the  currents  in  one  di- 
rection; the  collecting  brushes  that 
take  off  Uie  current  generated  in  the 
armature.  There  are  many  variations 
of  these  machines,  those  of  alterna- 
ting and  those  of  continuous  current; 
the  close  coiled  and  separate  coiled, 
the  series-wound  and  compound- 
wound,  the  double  magnet,  Faraday 
and  mouse-mill,  but  they  all  fall  into 
class  according  to  their  armatures,  na- 
ture of  current,  form  and  magnet,  the 
nature  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  the 
manner  in  which  current,  armature 
and  external  circuits  are  connected. 

EI«otrlc'lty  (Greek  elektron,  amber). 
A  force  whose  phenomena  were  not 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Thales,  the  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician, observed,  as  long  ago  as  the 
sixth  century,  B.  G.,  the  electrical 
properties  of  amber.  The  word  was 
coined  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
era,  by  William  Gilbert,  an  English 
physician  and  physicist  (1540-1603), 
the  father  of  electrical  science,  and  in 
it  himself  no  mean  investigator.  Volta 
mastered  many  of  Its  principles  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  Franklin's  ex- 
periments with  the  key  and  kite  are 
well  known.  Faraday  and  others  in  En- 
gland have  unveiled  many  of  its  mys- 
teries ;  while  in  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
the  United  States  with  Morse,  Field, 
Thomson,  Houston,  Sprague;  Edison 
and  others,  has  not  lagged  behind. — 
The  true  nature  of  electricity  is  not 
even  now  understood,  for  all  that  has 
been  done  writh  it.  Gilbert  named  it  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  frictional  elec- 
tricity, from  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion observed  in  amber  and  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  not  likely  that  it  is 
either  a  single  fiuid,  as  Franklin  be- 
lieved, or  a  double,  as  others  have 
thought.  After  much  study  by  the 
ablest  of  minds  and  a  -wide  application 
of  it  to  the  affairs  of  life,  its  meaning 


has  been  extended  to  cover  an  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  phenomena, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  mag- 
netic healing  and  luminous  effects, 
chemical  decompositions,  attractions 
and  repulsions,  aU  of  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  a  common  cause.  The  subject 
is  usually  considered  under  two  heads: 
static  or  frictiona  electricity  and  cur- 
rent electricity —  he  latter  including 
the  effects  produced  by  the  chemical 
or  Voltaic  battery  and  the  modern  elec- 
tro-magnetic machines.  The  same 
property  observed  by  Thales  in  amber 
exists  in  many  other  materials ;  in  resin, 
glass,  sulphur,  etc.  The  rubbing  of  silk 
upon  glass  makes  the  latter  positive 
with  respect  to  electricity — the  silk 
negative;  and  this  distinction  applies 
throughout.  Experiments  with  sealing- 
wax  show  that  if  a  piece  of  it  be 
broken  the  opposite  ends  are  dissim- 
ilarly electrified.  It  is  the  same  with 
many  minerals,  certain  crystallized 
forms,  are  electrified  by  a  simple 
change  of  temperature.  Tnus  crystals 
of  tourmaline  become  positive  at  one 
end,  negative  at  the  other,  and  if 
cooled  the  reverse.  It  is  frictional 
electricity,  which  is  revealed  in  a  flash 
of  lightning;  but  this  form  of  electrical 
energy  has  found  but  little  practical  use. 
The  ordinary  means  of  producing  elec- 
tricity is  through  the  Voltaic  battery, 
the  modified  form  of  Volta*s  pile;  or, 
on  a  larger  scale,  by  the  electrical 
machine.  By  revolving  a  coil  of  wire 
in  the  space  or  field,  as  it  is  called,  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  steel  magnet 
or  electro-magnet,  a  current  is  gener- 
ated. This  is  the  working  principle 
of  the  magneto-electric  and  dynamo- 
electric  machines.  A  current  of  elec- 
tricity may  be  developed  also  by  the 
heat.  If  two  pieces  of  metal  of  dif- 
ferent compositions  are  soldered  to- 
gether and  their  ends  connected  by  a 
copper  wire,  heating  and  cooling  sets 
up  a  current  at  the  point  of  union. 
This  is  an  example  of  thermo-elec- 
tricity. The  electrical  current  produced 
by  a  battery  or  dynamo,  differs  from 
that  of  the  frictional  or  induction  ma- 
chine in  this:  the  electro-motive  force 
of  the  current,  when  the  poles  are  con- 
nected, is  small;  while  the  amount 
produced  is  large.  In  the  same  way 
the  ordinary  electrical  current  has  little 
power  of  resistance;  no  spark  comes 
from    a    powerful    battery   when    the 

?»oles  are  apart  by  so  much  as  the 
Taction  of  an  inch.  Still  the  current  is 
capable  of  a  large  amount  of  work,  as 
in  electrolysis,  or  when  transformed 
by  an  electric  motor.  Induction  is  the 
creation  of  an  induced  current  in  the 
coil  of  wire  already  referred  to  by  a 
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steel  or  electro-magnet.  These  induced 
currents  may  have  a  very  high  electro- 
motive force  and  consequent  power  of 
overcoming  resistance.  Electrolysis, 
electro-metal  energy,  electroscope,  and 
other  electrical  terms,  especially  those 
that  have  to  do  vnih  the  industries,  are 
separately  treated  herein,  under  appro- 
pnate  heads.  Measurement  of  the 
strength  of  a  current  is  effected  with 
a  galvanometer  or  amperemeter;  of 
electro-motive  force  with  a  voltameter ; 
of  resistance  with  the  electric  bridge 
or  ohmmeter.  The  subject  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity  is  one  of  interest. 
The  phenomena  of  thunder  storms  go 
to  show  that  the  atmosphere  is  in  a 
eontlnuous  state  of  electrification.  The 
experiments  of  Franklin  in  1752  proved 
that  the  electrical  conditions  of  Nature 
in  no  wise  differ  from  those  produced 
io  the  laboratory.  Since  the  discovery 
has  been  made  that  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity is  constant  in  calm,  as  well  as 
ID  stormy  weather,  many  theories  have 
been  advanced  as  to  its  cause.  One  Is 
that  in  the  evaporation  steadily  going 
on  over  the  surface  of  lakes,  seas  and 
other  bodies  of  water,  atmospheric 
electricity  is  generated.  Its  source  has 
been  sought  also  in  the  condensation 
of  vapor,  in  the  friction  of  dry  air  with 
moist  air.  or  of  air  with  the  earth's 
surface:  but  the  real  cause,  as  with 
electricity  in  general,  is  still  undiscov- 
ered. Another  interesting  topic  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  is  that  of 
medical  electricity.  In  electrical  ther- 
apeutics, three  forms  of  apparatus  are 
employed;  the  static  or  Franklin,  pro- 
ducing electricity  by  friction ;  the  Gal- 
vanic or  Voltaic,  and  the  Faradaic  mag- 
neto-electro, both  producing  a  steady 
but  intermittent  current.  The  Galvanic 
is  the  one  most  in  use.  In  most  cases 
the  application  is  external  only;  the 
current  simply  traverses  the  skin,  the 
resistance  or  which  is  high.  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  curative  aflrent,  electricity 
has  proved  of  benefit  in  many  human 
ailments.  Among  those  that  have  been 
successfully  treated  with  it  are  various 
nervous  disorders,  neuralgia,  chorea, 
hysteria  and  epilepsy  with  the  static, 
acute  neuralgia,  sclata,  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  following  paralysis,  writer's 
cramp,  diabetes,  spinal  inflammation 
and  irritation,  rheumatism  and  rheu- 
matic gout,  lumbago,  pharyngitis,  etc.. 
With  the  Galvanic;  ana  in  general,  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  associated  with  in- 
somnia, functional  disorders.  Inflamed 
joints,  acute  rheumatism,  neurasthenia 
and  diseases  of  the  bladder,  with  the 
gradaie.  With  a  battery  and  platinum 
we,  electro-cautery  also  Is  performed. 
BlaetPto'Kyt  Animal.    Electricity  de- 


veloped  in  the  living  animal;  for  ex- 
ample, the  tornado  ray  which  is 
equipped  with  an  electrical  apparatus 
to  stun  its  prey;  also  in  the  electrical 
eel  of  South  America,  etc. 

Electrlc'ity,  Friotional,  or  electricity 
produced  by  friction.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  and  a  familiar 
home  experiment,  that,  with  favorable 
weather  conditions  when  the  air  is 
charged  with  electricity,  sparks  may  be 
struck  from  the  cat's  back  by  simply 
rubbing  the  fur;  also  that  amber,  resin 
and  glass  when  rubbed  attract  paper 
like  a  magnet.  Thus  many  common 
materials  and  substances  are  electrical, 
showing  the  positive  or  negative  state 
according  to  that  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  contact  by  rubbing  or 
friction.  In  other  words  the  char- 
acter of  the  change  produced  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  rubber  as  well 
as  that  which  is  rubbed.  In  the  list 
herewith  the  arrangement  is  such  that 
any  material  mentioned  in  it  develops 
positively  when  rubbed  by  any  that 
follows:  Cat's  fur,  polished  glass,  wool, 
cork  at  ordinary  temperatures*  coarse 
brown  paper,  cork,  smooth,  heated, 
white  silk,  shellac,  rough  glass.  Smooth 
glass,  it  will  be  seen  is  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  rough  glass  at  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  the  change  depends  first, 
on  the  surface,  and  second,  on  the 
states  of  that  surface.  Heat  and  light 
also  have  an  effect;  a  hot  body  ra- 
diates more  heat  than  a  cold  one,  and 
is  negative  to  it,  a  black  body,  as  black 
silk  when  rubbed  with  a  white,  is 
negative  to  it ;  a  rough  body,  also,  io  a 
smooth.  To  the  ready  production  of 
electricity  by  ft*iction,  dissimilar  bodies 
are  requisite. 

ENetro-ohemlstry.  That  branch 
of  electrical  science  which  treats  of 
compositions  and  decompositions  by 
means  of  the  electric  current;  also 
that  branch  of  chemistry  which  treats 
of  combinations  and  decompositions 
by  means  of  electricity.  '  Electro- 
chemistry is  concerned  with  the  forma- 
tion of  molecules  by  the  combinations 
of  atoms  through  electrical  force,  as 
in  the  action  of  sparks  passed  through 
the  air  in  the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 
It  treats  also  of  the  decomposition  of 
molecules  by  electricity,  as  in  elec- 
trolytic action  generally.  It  Is  a  'sub- 
ject divided  conveniently  into  electroly- 
sis, ot  the  separation  of  a  compound 
into  its  constituents  by  means  of  an 
electric  current,  and  electro-metal- 
lurgy and  the  application  of  electroly- 
sis to  the  arts.  One  fact  of  very  great 
value  and  utility  in  the  process  founded 
upon  electro-chemistry  is  that  solu- 
tions of  salts, 'acids  and  alkalis  are  all 
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good  oonduotors  of  the  electrical  cur- 
rent. In  80  doing  they  are  decom- 
posed, and  this  is  how  the  change  is 
effected  to  the  product  wanted  or  its 
decomposition  brought  about.  The 
solvent  used  is  oftenest  plain  water,  but 
there  are  substances  and  processes 
that  call  for  alcohol,  ether  or  benzene, 
or  something  of  that  nature.  Decoiu^ 
position  varies,  according  to  Faraday, 
with  the  amount  of  current  used.  This 
is  the  theory;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
other  substances  getting  into  the  solu- 
tion may  bring  about  an  unexpected 
effect.  The  vessel  in  which  the  elec- 
trolytic process  is  carried  on  is  known 
as  a  cell.  It  is  sometimes  of  wood 
well  coated  and  calked,  which  may 
do  well  enough  for  acid  solutions;  but 
for  alkaline  solutions  stoneware  or 
slate  is  required*  and  in  some  cases 
tanks  of  iron  or  lead  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  cells  of  course  thor- 
oughly insulated.  The  electric  cur- 
rent reaches  the  cell  through  elec- 
trodes, a  term  coined  by  Faraday  for 
such  terminals,  one  positive  and  the 
other  negative.  For  the  negative  elec- 
trode, copper  or  iron  or  lead  may  do, 
but  for  the  positive,  carbon,  or  plati- 
num or  an  alloy  of  the  latter  with  irid- 
ium, or  some  such  resistant  medium 
must  be  used.  There  are  many  spe- 
cial processes  and  special  forms  of  ap- 
paratus used  in  electro-chemistry — 
the  Gastner  and  the  Gastner-Kelner 
processes,  the  Archer  process,  the  Har- 
greaves-BIrd  and  the  sell  Gravity  cells 
and  so  on.  Gaustic  soda  when  heated 
sufficiently  is  a  ready  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity; sodium  is  now  produced  com- 
mercially for  the  reduction  of  magne- 
sium ana  similar  metals  by  one  of  these 
processes,  and  caustic  soda  and  bleach- 
ing powders  ft*om  common  salt  by 
another.  By  the  simple  electrolysis  of 
alkaline  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
may  be  produced;  likewise  per-sul- 
phides  from  potassium  and  ammonium 
in  an  acid.  Klectric  tanning  Is  one  of 
these  electro  -  chemical  processes, 
which  in  the  last  analysis  may  or  may 
not  supersede  the  old  time  chemical 

8 recesses,  according  to  the  way  they 
gure  in  the  element  of  cost.  Other 
electro-chemical  processes  there  are, 
as  those  for  the  reduction  of  phos- 
phorus, potassium  cyanide,  carbon  bi- 
sulphide and  nitric  acid  ozone;  but  as 
these  require  high  temperatures  they 
are  rather  to  be  classed  with  electro- 
metallurgy. 

Eleo'trode.  Either  the  positive  or 
negative  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery 
or  dynamo,  or  a  piece  of  metal  Joining 
them,  so  that  when  connected  v^th  a 


conductor  the  current  passes  between 
them. 

Bieo'tpo-dyam'let.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tric currents  or.  more  particularly, 
that  branch  of  electric  science  which 
treats  of  the  action  of  electric  currents 
on  one  another  or  themselves,  or  on 
magnets.  Discovery  of  the  principled 
of  electro-dynamics  is  credited  to  Am- 
pere (Andr^  Marie,  1775-1836),  a  eele"- 
brated  French  mathematician,  and  one 
of  the  great  names  in  electrical  science. 
He  invented,  and  others  have  followed 
in  inventing  apparatus  for  developing 
the  action  of  one  current  on  another. 
The  laws  he  laid  down  and  proved  by 
experiment,  since  verifled  by  other  in- 
vestigators in  the  line  of  electricity, 
are  these:  Gonductors  of  currents 
traveling  in  opposite  directions  repel 
one  another;  those  traveling  in  the 
same  direction  attract  one  another. 

Eleotrol'ysls.  A  chemical  decom- 
position effected  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric current.  It  is  accomplished  by 
reducing  the  material  to  be  decom- 
posed to  a  solution.  The  liquid 
through  which  the  current  passes  is 
called  an  electrolyte.  It  can  only  pass 
by  decomposition  of  the  liquid.  The 
vessel  containing  the  electrolytic  solu- 
tion is  known  as  a  cell;  it  is  some- 
times used  to  measure  a  current  by 
showing  the  amount  of  decomposition 
effectedf;  it  is  then  known  as  a  Voltam- 
eter. The  word  electrolysis  is  ft'om 
**  electro  "  and  a  Greek  word  signifying 
"  to  set  free."  Electrolysis  differs  from 
other  chemical  dissociation  in  this;  it 
occurs  without  heat  or  chemical  agent 
other  than  the  electrode.  Faraday,  who 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject, 
formulated  the  laws  of  electrolytic 
action  and  is  credited  with  having  orig- 
hiated  most  of  the  terms  used  con- 
cerning it:  thus  anode,  the  electrode 
throuffh  which  the  current  enters  the 
cell  (see  electrode) ;  cathode,  that 
through  which  it  leaves  the  cell:  ion, 
an  element  resulting  from  electrolysis; 
anion,  the  ion  deposited  on  the  anode; 
cathion,  the  ion  deposited  on  the  cath- 
ode. Faraday's  laws  of  electrolysis  are 
thus  stated  by  him:  (1)  The  amount 
of  chemical  action  per  second  is  di- 
rectly according  to  the  strength  of  the 
current;  (2)  With  equal  currents  the 
weight  of  ions  will  be  in  the  proportion 
to  their  chemical  equivalents.  In  the 
industrial  arts,  electrolytic  processes 
have  found  wide  application.  They  are 
of  special  utility  in  chemical  analysis. 
They  afford  the  means  also  of  meas- 
uring the  strength  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  render  possible  the  storage 
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of  energy  in  secondary  batteries.  The 
exact  nature  of  electrolysis  is  not  thor- 
oughly known.  The  theory  of  Grott- 
huss  (1805),  has  been  circulated  but 
has  not  yet  obtained  general  currency. 

Elec'trolyte.  A  chemical  which  may 
be  decomposed  by  electrical  action. 

ElM'iro-mao'net.  A  magnet  pro- 
duced by  sending  au  electric  current 
tbrouffh  a  coil  or  insulated  wire  sur- 
rounding a  core  of  soft  iron  usually 
of  wire  or  other  magnetizable  material. 
The  strength  of  an  electro-magnet  Is 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  current,  and  to  the  number 
of  ampere  turns  of  the  wire  in  the 
magnetizing  coil.  In  other  words,  the 
strength  of  an  electro-magnet  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  ampere 
turns, — that  is,  to  the  several  turns 
of  wire  through  which  one  ampere,  the 
unit  of  the  electric  current,  passes. 
But  a  short  time  is  required  to  thor- 
oughly magnetize  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet and  a  few  moments  only  for  it 
to  lose  its  magnetism.  It  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  soft  iron  to  take  on  or  lose 
its  magnetism  rapidly  that  makes  it 
of  special  value  for  this  ourpose. 
There  are  various  patterns  of  tne  elec- 
tro-magnet: the  Hughes*  quick-acting. 
Joules*  cylindrical,  the  iron-clad,  the 
long  core  and  the  short  core,  the  yoked 
liorseshoe,  and  the  zig-zag,  all  of 
which  have  special  utility  for  certain 
purposes. 

ElM'tro-M^UIIur'gy.  The  art  and 
science  of  electrolytically  separating 
metals  from  their  ores  or  alloys  and 
depositing  them.  Both  art  and  science 
have  made  great  progress  in  recent 
years. 

EI«etroin'«t«r.  A  contrivance  for 
measuring  the  pressure  and  amount  of 
an  electric  charge.    See  Electroscope. 

ElMtromo'tlv^  or  Kleotro-motlve- 
foro«,  A  name  suggested  by  P.  J. 
Sprague,  for  the  counter  force  pro- 
duced in  an  electric  motor,  which,  as 
the  speed  increases,  opposes  the  flow 
of  the  driving  current  and  decreases 
with  the  speed,  so  that  the  load  auto- 
matically regulates  the  current  re- 
quired. 

ElM'tro-mo'ior.  Any  machine  that 
transforms  electric  into  mechanical 
power;  the  ooposite  of  a  dynamo, 
which  is  a  macnme,  for  converting  me- 
chanical energy  into  electrical  energy. 

Ctoctronio  Theory.  See  Atomic 
Theory. 

EI«c'trosoop«.     A  simple   apparatus 

for  detecting  an  electric  charge,  and 

whether  it  is  positive  or  negative,  but 

not  for  finding  its  amount  or  value. 
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Volta*s  condensing  electroscope  is  an 
example ;  it  is  used  for  detecting  feeble 
charges.  Henley*s  quadrant  electro- 
scope is  employed  to  investigate  large 
charges.  The  simplest  and  most  com- 
mon forms,  however,  are  the  gold  leaf 
and  the  pith  ball  electroscopes.  In 
the  gold  leaf  electroscope  two  ffold 
leaves  suspended  near  each  other, 
show,  by  their  repulsion,  the  presence 
of  an  electric  charge.  This  form  is 
used  not  only  to  detect  the  presence 
of  a  charge  but  to  find  whether  it  is 
positive  or  negative.  Two  pith  balls 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Henley*s  electroscope  uses  the  pith  balls 
in  conjunction  wfth  a  measuring  ap- 
paratus or  scale.  The  Volta  electro- 
scope uses  two  flat  leaves  or  plates 
of  metal  in  conjunction  with  an  air 
condenser. 

Kleglaos.  A  kind  of  verse  originated  ' 
by  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  frequently 
used  in  modern  times,  for  compositions 
of  a  mournful  character.  An  elegiac 
consists  of  distiches.  *;  each  of  a  dacty- 
lic hexameter  and  a  dipenthium.** 
Among  the  Roman  Elegiac  poets,  Ca- 
tullus, TibuUus,  and  Ovid  were  noted. 

Kr#m#nt  (Latin,  elementum).  A 
constituent  or  fundamental  part.  The 
word  was  applied  anciently  to  earth 
and  air.  Are  and  water,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  flrst  principles  in  na- 
ture. The  elements  of  the  alchemists, 
were  mercury,  sulphur  and  salt.  In 
modern  science  it  refers  to  any  sub- 
stance which  the  chemists  can  not  re- 
solve or  that  has  not  yet  been  decom- 
posed. There  are  83  such  substances 
known.  Some  of  these  are  found  in 
water,  some  in  the  air,  some  in  the 
rocks,  in  minerals  or  ores,  in  clays, 
or  coals,  in  organic  matter,  native  and 
free  or  compiled.  They  are  divided 
for  convenience  into  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements,  or  into  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  likeness  or  the  matter 
in  which  they  are  affected.  One,  zinc, 
dates  its  discovery  back  to  Paracel- 
sus, in  1520;  some  to  prehistoric  times, 
and  some  are  but  lately  come  to  light. 
— The  word  flgures  in  philosophy  in 
the  sense  of  an  essential  or  constit- 
uent; in  astronomy  it  refers  to  the 
quantities  which  determine  the  orbit  of 
a  planet  and  its  motion,  or  the  data  for 
any  problem:  in  biology  to  one  of  the 
primary  parts  of  an  organization  or 
to  a  cell ;  in  mathematics  to  one  of  the 
parts  which  go  to  make  up  a  whole; 
in  electricity  to  one  of  dissimilar  sub- 
stances or  to  the  voltaic  cell;  in  church 
phrase  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
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Sacrament,   the  consecrated  elements, 
as  they  are  known.     See  Atom. 

EI'MVil.  The  resinous  product  of  va- 
rious trees,  belonging  to  the  order 
Amyridaceffi,   growing  in   tropical   re- 

glons.  It  is  imported  from  both  the 
ast  and  the  west  Indies,  and  from 
Africa,  in  the  form  of  translucent 
masses  of  a  yellowish  color.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  var- 
nishes, since  it  prevents  them  from 
cracking  when  dry. 

Elaphantl'atls  (elefan-ti'-a-sis)  or 
El'aphansy.  A  chronic  disease  of  the 
skin  and  the  tissues  beneath  it,  re- 
sulting in  an  abnormal  enlargement 
and  hardening  of  the  legs  and  feet 
or  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  com- 
mon in  tropica]  climates  and  is  some- 
times known  as  the  Barbados  leg,  or 
black  leprosy.  It  is  supposed  to  nave 
received  its  pathological  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  renders  the  skin  scurfy, 
dark  colored  and  furrowed,  like  that 
of  an  elephant.  Operative  treatment 
is  necessary  for  Its  cure. 

El6phanvld«  (Latin,  elephantus). 
The  elephant,  distinguished  among 
living  animals  by  several  characteris- 
tic features;  bv  size,  being  the  largest 
of  land  animals,  by  possession  of  a 
long  proboscis  or  trunk,  and  by  the 
teeth.  The  elephant  has  two  incisors 
which  grow  through  life,  the  so-called 
tusks  that  furnish  the  bulk  of  com- 
mercial ivory;  the  demand  for  which 
threatens  to  put  the  elephant — or  the 
wild  type  at  feast — in  the  class  of  ex- 
tinct animals.  The  elephant  has  six 
molars  in  the  Jaw,  but  only  two  are 
developed  at  a  time,  one  and  part  of 
another.  The  skin  is  loose  and  baxgy, 
scurfy  and  hairless,  and  the  Tegs 
built  to  carry  weight.  The  bones  of 
the  feet  are  small  but  they  are  Im- 
bedded in  tissue  so  as  to  form  an  elas- 
tic and  spongy  pad.  Though  the  head 
is  large  the  brain  is  comparatively 
small.  The  skull  is  full  of  air  cells 
which  lighten  the  weight  but  offer 
little  resistance  to  a  bullet  which  often 
passes  through  and  through.  The 
trunk  is  an  organ  made  up  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  interlacing 
muscles:  with  it  he  can  reach  above 
his  head  and  to  the  ground.  He  can 
grasp  small  articles  with  its  sensitive 
tip,  and  handily  convey  them  to  his 
mouth.  He  draws  up  water  through 
the  nostrils,  in  it,  and  he  can  check 
or  hold  liquids  in  the  trunk  by  means 
of  a  valve.  Elephants  are  of  slow 
development;  it  requires  20  or  30  years 
for  them  to  reach  their  growth,  when 
they  may  be  as  much  as  12  feet  high 
and  weigh  6,000  to  9,000  lbs. 
Jumbo,  the  elephant  bought  by  Bar- 


num,  the  showman,  from  the  London 
Zoo  for  $20,000  (1882),  and  who  was 
killed  by  a  train  in  Canada,  weighed  six 
tons,  and  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  specimens  ever  seen.  There 
are  two  species  or  types  of  elephants, 
the  Asiatic  and  the  African;  the  latter 
averages  the  larger,  is  better  equipped 
with  tusks  and  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Asiatic  by  his  large  ears. 
His  tusks  sometimes  weigh  as  much  as 
150  lbs.  The  rate  at  wiiich  the  ani- 
mal is  being  exterminated  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  from  75,000  to  100.000 
are  killed  for  their  ivory  every  year. 
The  African  elephant  ranges  over  all 
the  wooded  districts  of  tropical  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara.  The  habitat  of 
the  Asiatic  species  is  the  forest  region 
of  India,  Burmah,  Siam,  the  Malay 
peninsula,  Ceylon,  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
It  has  a  flat  forehead,  and  the  females 
have  no  tusks  at  all.  Elephants  were 
domesticated  by  the  ancients  and  used 
not  a  little  in  war.  Hannibal  brought 
a  large  number  with  him  on  his  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps,  and  relied  much  on 
the  terror  they  inspired.  The  British 
still  use  them  for  army  purposes  in 
India  and  in  their  forestry  service 
there.  In  the  teak  woods  and  yards 
of  Burmah  they  pile  and  sort  timber 
with  the  intelligence  of  a  man.  For 
the  hunting  of  tigers  and  State  cere- 
monies they  are  specially  trained  and 
bred.  Wild  ones  are  caught  in  stock- 
ades with  the  assistance  of  the  tame. 
The  period  of  gestation  in  tiie  elephant 
is  21  months;  the  young  weigh  at  birth 
from  100  to  300  lbs.  Elephants  once 
roamed  the  earth  in  vast  numbers. 
The  principal  extinct  species  are  known 
as  the  mammoth  ana  the  mastodon. 
They  had  larger  tusks  than  the  species 
of  to-day,  and  were  13  feet  at  shoul- 
der. Some  of  them  living  in  the  Ice 
Age  or  polar  regions,  had  coats  of  hair 
or  wool.  They  have  been  found,  in- 
tact, frozen  flesh  and  all  in  Russian 
Siberia. 

Eleuslnlan  Mytterlet.  Festivals  of 
symbolic  rites,  in  which  representative 
gods  and  goddesses  were  honored. 
They  were  performed  at  Athens,  and 
Ceres  (aroddess  of  corn)  was  the  chief 
divinity  celebrated. 

Eleva'tlon.  In  astronomy,  the  height 
of  a  celestial  body  above  the  horizon. 

Elf.  A  fairy,  plural  elves.  See 
Fairies. 

Elgin.  A  city  of  Kane  County,  111., 
on  the  Fox  River,  42%  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  insane  asylum;  and  of  noted 
dairying  and  watch-making  industries. 
P.  2.5  976. 

Elgin,  Thomas  Bruoa,  Earl  of  (1768- 
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1841 ) .  A  British  diplomat  who  brought 
from  Athens  to  London  the  famous 
Blgin  mart>les,  now  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. These  are  sculptures,  originally 
part  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  and 
the  work  of  the  great  master  of  an- 
tiquity, Phidias  (q.  v.).  For  these 
relics  Lord  Elgin  paid  over  $350,000. 

Cllot,  Oharlee  William  (1834—). 
An  educator  and  president  emeritus  of 
Harvard  University.  Born  in  Boston,  he 
became  an  instructor  m  mathematics 
in  Harvard,  1856:  and  later  its  head, 
and  retired  in  1909.  He  is  an  author 
and  speaker,  and  while  not  a  politician, 
a  public  character  of  note.  His  five- 
foot  shelf  of  books,  ideas  as  to  the 
number  of  children  a  married  woman 
should  bear — which  he  placed  at  eight, 
and  his  ideas  on  religion  have  created 
considerable  discussion. 

Kllot,  Qeoraa  (1819-1880).  The  pen 
name  of  Marian  Evans,  who  produced 
some  of  the  most  memorable  novels 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Including, 
"Adam  Bede,"  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,"  "Silas  Marner,"  "Middle- 
march,"  and  "  Daniel  Deronda." 

Elix'ip.  A  term  derived  from  the  al- 
chemists, and  referring  to  a  substance 
or  tincture  which  it  was  supposed 
would  transmute  inferior  metals  into 
gold,  and  also  make  old  men  young 
again.  The  word  is  now  applied  to 
many  essences  and  decoctions. 

Elizabeth  (Hebrew,  Elisheba).  The 
name  of  a  number  of  noted  women  in- 
cluding (1)  Elizabeth,  mother  of  John 
the  Baptist,  (2)  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary (1207-1231),  daughter  of  Andrew 
II.  of  Hungary,  and  wire  of  Louis  IV., 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia.  Becoming  a 
widow,  she  forsook  the  pomp  of 
courts,  and  lived  in  retirement  and 
poverty,  dying  at  twenty-four,  and  af- 
terward being  canonized.  (3)  Eliza- 
beth Woodville  (1437-1492).  Queen 
of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  mother 
of  Edward  V..  to  which  ill-fated  Prince 
she  gave  birth  whilst  within  the  shel- 
ter of  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and 
finally  died  in  a  nunnery.  (See  Shake- 
speare's "Richard  III.")  (4)  Eliza- 
beth of  York  (1466-1503).  daughter 
of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of  Henry 
VII.  of  Englcmd,  and  mother  of  Henry 
Mil.  (5)  Elizabeth  Tudor,  the  Virgin 
0"een  (1533-1603),  came  to  the  En- 
glish throne  in  1558  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  reigned  forty-five 
years.  She  was  a  fervid  Protestant,  a 
sincere  lover  of  her  country,  a  master- 
ful and  enlightened  ruler — fickle  as  far 
as  her  favorites  were  concerned — and 
added  distinction  to  a  distinguished  pe- 
riod. The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada,  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart, 


the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  the  ex- 
tension of  her  colonies,  and  the  glory  of 
a  great  new  literature  of  which  Shake- 
speare was  the  brightest  ornament,  are 
features  that  associated  with  her  reign. 
(6)  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia 
(1596-1662),  daughter  of  James 
I.,  and  sister  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
mother  of  Frederick  II.  the  Elector 
Palatine,  of  Prince  Rupert  and  grand- 
mother of  George  I.  of  England.  (7) 
Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1709-1762),  Em- 
press of  Russia,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  founded  the  Academy  of 
Pine  Arts,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow 
University,  and  fought  against  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  the  "  Seven  Years* 
War."  (8)  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Rou- 
nlania  (1843 — ).  A  princess  of  Wied 
Neuwied  and  married  to  King  (then 
Prince)  Charles  of  Roumania  in  1869. 
Under  the  name  of  Carmen  Sylva  she 
has  written  a  number  of  books  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 

Elizabeth.  A  city  of  Union  County, 
New  Jersey,  situated  fourteen  miles 
southwest  of  New  York  City  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  has  ex- 
tensive manufactures  and  a '  large 
trade,  particularly  in  anthracite  coal. 
It  produces  hats,  saws,  machinery, 
hardware,  tools,  pottery,  oil-cloth,  cor- 
dage and  harness,  etc.  The  factory  of 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 
here  alone  employs  about  6,000  hands. 
P.  73.409. 

El  Juf.  A  depressed  region  of  the 
Sahara,  known  as  the  "  paunch  of  a 
desert/'  in  West  Africa,  believed  to  be 
the  site  of  a  large  lake  or  sea.  It  is 
proposed  to  remove  the  sand  bank 
and  let  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thereby 
creating  a  water  route  from  Timbuctoo 
to  the  north. 

Elk.  The  largest  animal  of  the  deer 
family. 

Elk'hart.  A  city  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name  in  Indiana,  83  miles  east 
by  south  of  Chicago.  Its  manufactures 
are  important.     P.  22.000. 

Elks.  OlTlcially  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  a  charitable 
and  benevolent  order  organized  in  New 
York  City,  1866.  This  order  has  a 
large  membership,  not  of  theatrical 
people  wholly,  th.ou£h  founded  by  ac- 
tors, but  of  all  classes  in  business  and 
professional  life. 

Ell.  An  old  English  cloth  measure, 
representing  a  length  of  45  inches.  It 
varied  in  other  countries,  from  22 
inches  in  Saxony  to  47  Inches  in 
France. 

EilipM.  In  geometry,  a  compressed 
circle   or   oval,   forming   a   curve   so 
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marked  out  that  the  sums  of  the  dis- 
tances of  each  point  in  its  periphery 
from  two  fixed  points  are  the  same. 

Ells'worth,  Ephralm  Elmer  (1837- 
1861).  Colonel  of  a  New  YorlL  Zouave 
regiment  who  was  killed  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  early  in  the  Civil  War  tearing 
dovm  the  Confederate  flag,  an  incident 
which  aroused  a  strong  feeling  of  in- 
dignation throughout  the  North. 

Ells'worth,  Oliver  (1745-1807).  An 
American   Jurist   who   took   an   active 

Eart  in  Revolutionary  affairs  as  a  mem- 
er  of  the  Governor's  Council  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Continental  Congress. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787,  and  when  the  Repub- 
lic was  organized  was  United  States 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  In  March, 
1796,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  sat  in  that  tribunal  until  1799, 
when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinary  commissioners   to   France. 

Elm.  A  large  wide-spreading  tree, 
common  to  Europe,  India.  China  and 
North  America,  and  useful  for  shade, 
ornament  and  timber. 

Elmlra.  A  city  of  Chemung  County, 
N.  Y.,  274  miles  from  New  York  City 
by  rail;  important  railway  and  manu- 
facturing center;  iron  works,  glass, 
silk  and  cotton  mills,  etc.  Seat  of  El- 
mlra Art  College  and  state  reformatory. 
P.  37.176. 

EI'mo's  Fire,  81.,  or  OorpoMnt.  A 
globular  light,  of  an  electrical  nature 
seen  at  times  at  night  dancing  upon  the 
yards  or  spars  of  a  ship.  It  is  called 
also  Helena,  and.  if  in  a  pair.  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Sailors  are  very  super- 
stitious concerning  it. 

El  Pato.  A  city  of  El  Paso  County, 
Texas,  on  the  left  bank  of  Rio  Grande, 
near  where  that  river  passes  through 
the  gorge.  El  Paso  del  Norte  (the  pass 
of  the  north,  whence  its  name).  El 
Paso  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south- 
west of  the  State  on  the  boundary  of 
Mexico.  It  is  a  railroad  center,  carries 
on  silver  smelting,  and  meat-packins 
business,  and  has  a  dry  sub-tropical 
climate.  P.  39,279,  showing  a  growth 
of  147  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Elwood.  A  city  of  Madison  County. 
Indiana,  situated  44  miles  southeast 
of  Logansport  on  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati. 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroads.  It  has 
saw  and  stave  mills,  glass  works,  man- 
ufactures of  flax  and  the  largest  tin 
plate  works  in  this  country.  It  is 
likewise  an  important  shipping  point 
for  grain  and   live-stock.     P.    11.028. 

Elyria.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  situated  on 
the  Black  River,  25  miles  southwest 


of  Cleveland  and  on  the  Baltimore  A 
Ohio  and  Lake  Shore  d  Michigan 
Southern  Railroads.  It  has  varied 
manufactures,  including  screws,  hard- 
ware, Babbitt  metal,  bicycles,  iron 
fence,  quarry  tools,  automobiles, 
stoves,  hosiery,  silks  and  laces,  etc. 
P.  14,^25. 

Elyt'ium.  In  mythology,  a  part  of 
the  lower  world,  inhabited  by  the 
shades  of  the  blessed,  and  an  abode 
of  physical  and  intellectual  delight 
frx)m  which  all  care  and  toil  were 
banished.  Yet  Vergil  makes  the  shade 
of  Achilles  say  that  he  would  rather 
be  the  "  slave  of  a  slave  "  on  earth 
than  the  greatest  of  the  dead  in  the 
realm  of  shadows. 

El'ytra  (wing  covers).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  forewlngs  of  beetles,  so 
constructed  as  to  form  a  cover  for 
the  hind  ones. 

Erzevlr.  The  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  Dutch  printers,  who  pro- 
duced editions  of  Latin,  French  and 
German  classics,  which  were  highly 
valued  for  their  beauty  of  type,  and  ac- 
curacy of  printing.  They  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Emanuel  I.  (1469-1521).  A  king  of 
Portugal.  He  prepared  the  code  of 
laws  which  bears  his  name  and  was 
famous  for  his  patronage  of  art  and 
letters.  Through  his  exertions,  also, 
Portugal  became  the  first  naval  power 
of  Europe  and  the  center  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  He  sent  out  Vasco 
da  Gama  to  sail  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  discover  the  passage 
to  India.  His  reign  has  been  called  the 
Golden  Age  of  Portugal, 

Embalm'Ing.  The  process  by  which 
dead  bodies  are  preserved  from  decay 
by  means  of  spices  and  drugs.  The 
art  reached  perfection  in  ancient  Egypt, 
as  the  mummies  which  still  exist  so 
wonderfully  testify.  In  modern  times 
many  experiments  in  embalming  have 
been  tried,  with  various  degrees  of 
success 

Em'ber  Days.  Days  set  apart  as 
feasts  in  the  English  and  Roman 
churches,  and  occurring  at  the  period 
appointed  for  ordination,  viz.,  the  Wed- 
nesday, Friday  and  Saturday  after  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  same  days 
after  Whit  Sunday  and  after  the  festi- 
val of  the  Holy  Cross  in  September, 
and  St.  Lucia  in  December. 

Embota'Ing.  The  art  of  stamping  in 
relief  letters  or  designs  upon  pliant 
substances. 

Em'bryo  (em'-bre-o).  Anything  in 
the  rudimentary  form,  particularly  the 
germ  with  life  in  it  before  It  has  de- 
veloped; an  animal  in  the  first  stage 
of  existence ;  the  first  two  months  in 
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the  oase  of  women,  or  broadly  speak- 
ing, while  within  the  womb;  the  larval 
stage  in  one  of  the  lower  animals;  in 
botany*  the  undeveloped  plant  within 
the  seed  before  fertilization  by  the 
pollen.  Embryolo^  traces  the  devel- 
opment of  the  enbryo  from  fertiliza- 
tion to  maturity  and  applies  to  every 
division  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Km'erald.  A  precious  stone  which, 
like  the  aquamarine,  is  a  variety  of 
beryl  and  owes  its  exquisite  green  to 
a  trifle  of  chromium  oxide.  Its  crys- 
tals are  six-sided  prisms.  Its  value 
iB  flnreat  when  clear  and  flawless,  us- 
ually close  to  the  diamond  in  price  and 
occasionally  dearer.  Very  old  gems 
wben  recut,  often  gain  in  value.  The 
largest  emeralds,  Uiough  not  always 
the  choicest,  come  from  the  Russian 
Urals.  There  is  one  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Imperial  Mining  School,  St.  Peters- 
burg, said  to  weigh  6%  lbs.,  Troy. 
Most  of  the  modern  emeralds  come 
trom  the  mines  at  Mozo,  United  States 
*of  Colombia,  South  America,  and  other 
localities  of  that  continent,  or  from  the 
Orient.  Handsome  crystals  of  a  light 
color  have  been  found  in  North  Garo- 
Una,  m  length  as  much  as  eight  inches. 
They  are  found  also  in  Germany  and 
in  Egypt,  where  the  ancient  mines  of 
the  Pharaohs  were  re-discovered  by 
a  Frenchman  in  1818.  The  Romans 
used  to  polish  the  stone  on  Its  six  faces 
without  cutting;  these  are  known  as 

Erime  emeralds.  Emeralds  were 
ighly  appreciated  by  the  ancients. 
The  Orienlal  emerald  is  a  green  va- 
riety of  sapphire  or  corundum. 

Km^ertonp  Ralph  Waldo  (1803- 
1882).  An  American  essayist,  poet  and 
philosopher.  His  **  Conduct  of  Life,** 
**  Representative  Men,"  and  *•  Essays,** 
are  in  their  way  the  most  brilliant 
prose  that  American  literature  has 
produced.  His  travels  in  Europe  re- 
sulted among  other  things  in  an  essay 
on  the  English.  Many  of  his  poems 
were  contributed  originally  to  the 
•*  Atlantic  Monthly."  On  leaving  col- 
lege he  studied  theology  under  the 
famous  Dr.  Channing.  He  occupied  a 
Unitarian  pulpit  in  Boston,  1827  to 
1832;  and  then  withdrew  from  his 
pastorate  because  he  could  not  agree 
as  to  certain  tenets  of  the  faith  with 
his  flock.  The  rest  of  his  life  he 
spent  as  a  lecturer  and  essayist. 

Cm'ary.  A  variety  of  very  hard 
black  corundum,  generally  mixed  with 
other  metallic  substances  such  as 
magnetite  or  hematite  which,  when 
ground  to  powder,  is  used  in  manufac- 
tures for  polishing,  abrading  or  grind- 
ing stone,  glass,  metal  and  other  hard 


materials.  Emery  stone  is  found 
chiefly  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek 
Archipelago.  The  familiar  heart- 
shaped  bag  of  the  household,  used  for 
keeping  needles  bright,  is  an  emery 
bag.  Black  sand  paper  is  emery  paper, 
ana  emery  stone  is  used  as  a  whet- 
stone. An  emery  wheel  is  a  wheel 
coated  with  emery  for  grinding  and 
polishing. 

Emifk  A  title  signifying  head  or 
chief,  applied  in  the  Mahommedan 
countries  to  princes,  chief  or  rulers. 
The  direct  descendants  of  Mahomet's 
daughter,  Fatima,  were  also  called 
Emirs. 

Emman'uel  or  Imman'ual  (God  with 
us).  Ih  Scripture  a  name  given  to  the 
Messiah  in  Hebrew  prophecy  and  to 
the  Savior  by  his  disciples  in  fulfil- 
ment thereof. 

Emmanuel  Movamant.  A  religious 
movement  started  in  Boston  by  Rev. 
Drs.  Worcester  and  McComb,  1906, 
which  has  since  spread  to  other  cities 
and  countries.  Its  purpose  is  the 
treatment  of  nervous  troubles  by  sug- 
gestion and  faith;  a  form  of  pnycho- 
therapy  which  eminent  physicians  en- 
dorse, allied  to,  but  quite  distinct  in 
its  methods  and  principles  from.  Chris- 
tian Science. 

Emmat.  The  ant;  an  ancient  name 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. 

Em'mat.  Robart  (1780-1803).  A 
fervent  Irishman  who  led  a  small  revo- 
lution in  Dublin  for  which  he  was  tried 
for  treason  and  executed.  His  speech 
in  self-defense  was  a  model  of  pa- 
triotic eloquence. 

Emplr'loa  (Greek,  empeirlkos,  one 
who  makes  experiments).  A  school  of 
medicine  founded  by  Serapion,  a  phy- 
sician of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century,  B.  G.  They  contended 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  body  in  order  to  treat  diseases, 
but  that  experience  is  the  surest  and 
best  guide.  They  were  opposed  to 
the  Dogmatics.  The  word  empiric  is 
often  used  with  the  meaning  of  a  pre- 
tender, a  quack.  In  psychology,  em- 
piricism is  the  doctrine  which  regards 
experience  as  the  only  source  of 
kn  0  wle  d  Are 

Empo'ria.  A  city  of  Gyon  County, 
Kansas,  on  River  Neosho,  50  miles 
southwest  by  south  of  Topeka.  P. 
12.000. 

Empyre'an.  The  highest  heaven  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  the  sup- 
posed abode  of  the  Deity. 

E'mu.  A  large,  Australian  ostrich- 
like bird  with  most  of  the  neck  feath- 
ered, inhabiting  the  desert  interior  of 
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the  oountry.  It  is  unable  to  fly  but 
fifi  very  fleet  of  foot  and  is  often  hunted 
with  horses.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  rhea,  or  South  American  ostrich. 

Emulsion.  A  medicine  of  milk-like 
character  prepared  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  some  alkali  or  sugar  with  oil 
and  water;  a  mixture  in  which  a  fatty 
or  resinous  substance  is  Suspended,  as 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil;  any  liquid 
mixture  as  silver  salt  in  collodium  or 
gelatin  used  as  the  coating  on  photo- 
graphic plates. 

Enam'ol.  A  term  referring  to  the  va- 
rious coatings  of  vitreous  character 
and  color  applied  by  fusion  to  gold, 
silver,  copper  or  metals;  to  porcelain, 
paper  or  other  material,  and  lately 
as  a  lining  for  chemical  and  domestic 
utensils.  Some  of  it  is  very  artistic, 
and  when  executed  by  masters  of  the 
art.  especially  those  of  the  past,  is 
high  priced.  Collections  of  these  ob- 
jects rank  with  works  of  fine  art  and 
are  to  be  found  in  the  great  museums 
of  the  world;  while  in  the  great  cen- 
ters and  capitals  like  London,  Paris 
and  New  York  there  are  dealers  who 
make  a  specialty  of  them  on  a  large 
scale.  Enamels  are  usually  either  in- 
laid or  incrusted,  translucent  or 
painted.  The  enameling  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  was  an  art  practiced  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  the  way  of 
Greece.  In  more  recent  times  the 
Chinese.  Japanese  and  the  French  have 
shown  themselves  especially  adept  at 
it.  Such  enamels  are  either  transpar- 
ent or  opaque  and  are  susceptible  of 
an  immense  variety  of  coloring  accord- 
ing to  the  metallic  oxides  introduced. 
Battersea  enamel  is  an  eighteenth 
century  surface  decoration;  Canton 
enamel  is  one  of  plain  around  in  solid 
color  with  conventional  designs ;  Champ 
Lev^  or  incised  enamel,  is  a  method 
of  enamel  on  a  metal  field;  Cloisonnes, 
in  spaces  or  patterns  divided  by  wire; 
Limoges,  an  enameling  in  which  the 
whole  surface  is  coated  and  decorated 
in  colors  and  gold.  Leather,  paper  and 
cardboard  are  also  given  a  lacquer  or 
coating  which  is  called  an  enamel. 
The  word  also  refers  to  a  cosmetic  or 
face  paint;  to  the  substance  that  cov- 
ers and  protects  the  teeth,  and,  figura- 
tively speaking,  to  a  superficial  polish 
manifested  by  a  person. 

Enosus'tio  Tllos.  Ornamental  tiles 
made  of  earthenware  and  much  used 
in  ancient  times,  as  the  evidences  of 
ancient  Rome  and  of  the  mediceval  pe- 
riod in  Europe  generally  clearly  indi- 
cate. In  modern  times  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  this  art,  which  has  been 
very  successful  in  many  of  the  present 


day  examples  of  our  own  tile  manu- 
factures, being  of  a  more  beautiful  and 
durable  character  than  those  of  former 
times. 

Encslnts.  In  fortifications  the  en- 
closing wall  or  principal  line  of  for- 
tification surrounding  a  place,  the 
main  structure  of  wall  and  parapet; 
according  to  its  plan  or  contour,  ft  is 
distinguished  as  bastioned,  tenaille, 
polygonal,  etc. 

Enck'6,  Johsnn  Franz  (1791-1865). 
An  astronomer  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Berlin.  He  invented  the  method 
of  measuring  the  orbit  and  movement 
of  comets  vmich  bears  his  name,  and 
calculated,  though  incorrectly,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth. 
Encke*s  comet  is  so  called  because, 
though  its  appearance  was  first  an- 
nounced by  another,  he  demonstrated. 
1819,  that  it  was  no  new  comet,  and 
found  its  period,  which  is  about  1,200 
days  or  three  and  a  third  years;  the 
shortest  of  any  comet  known,  and  with 
the  least  aphelion — that  is  to  say,  of 
least  distance  from  the  sun. 

Encyc'lloal  Letters.  A  term  used  in 
reference  to  letters  addressed  by  the 
Pope  to  his  bishops  upon  matters  of 
doctrine    or   discipline. 

Encyclop«dla  (en-si-olo-pe'-dia), 
(from  the  Greek) .  A  work  of  informa- 
tion on  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  exhaustive  of  each 
subject,  usually  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally for  convenience  of  reference.  Spe- 
cifically the  great  French  Encyclope- 
dia of  1761-1765.  The  word  means 
also  the  entire  circle  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  is  used  in  the  sense  of  very 
extensive  range  of  information,  as  an 
encyclodiedic  work,  or  mind.  In  an- 
cient times  there  were  a  number  of 
crude  summaries  of  the  knowledge 
then  extant;  one  was  compiled  by  the 
Arabs,  and  one  centuries  ago  by  the 
Chinese,  which  consisted  of  5,020  vol- 
umes and  employed  5,000  scholars. 
The  first  modiem  Encyclopedia  was 
that  of  Alsted  in  England,  in  1630. 
The  encyclopedists,  so-called,  were 
the  writers  who  collaborated  In  the 
French  Encyclopedia,  among  them 
Diderot,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Helv^tius 
and  others,  advancing  therein  the  so- 
cial ideas  which  resulted,  it  is  declared, 
in  the  French  Revolution.  The  great 
French  Encyclopedia  of  to-day  Is  the 
"  Larousse '  ;  or  Germany,  Brockhaus 
and  Meyer's;  of  Great  Britain  the  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.  Chambers*  and 
Nelson's ;  in  the  United  States,  the  New- 
International,  and  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana 

Enoyst'od  Tu'mor.  One  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  cyst  or  sac. 
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Endem'io.  A  term  applied  to  dis- 
eases arising  from  local  conditions,  as 
ague  in  the  swamp  country,  or  that  are 
prevalent  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
as  distinguished  from  the  epidemic  dis- 
eases which  are  those  that  do  not  ordi- 
narily prevail,  but  break  out  and  spread 
rapidly  without  warning. 

En'docarp.  In  botany,  the  inner 
layer  of  a  pericarp;  sometimes  soft 
!  and  membraneous,  sometimes  hard  as 
in  the  stone  fruits. 

En'dogans.  The  name  applied  to  a 
larffe  family  of  flowering  plants,  of 
which  lilies,  orchids,  arums,  palms, 
grasses  and  sedges  are  prominent 
examples.  The  leaves  are  usually  par- 
allel-veined, and  the  flowers  possess 
three  parts.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  20,000  species  of  en- 
dogens,  including  d.OOO  of  the  orchid 
species. 

Endym'lon.  In  Greek  mythology,  a 
beautiful  youth,  who,  as  he  lay  asleep 
on  Mount  Latmus,  in  Garia,  was  vis- 
ited by  Selene  (the  Moon),  who  was 
charmed  by  his  beauty,  and  kissed  him. 
One  of  the  legends  respecting  him  is 
that  Selene  put  him  into  a  perpetual 
sleep,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able 
to  kiss  him  without  his  Knowledge. 
The  legend  of  Endymion  has  furnished 
the  subject  of  a  beautiful  poem  by 
Keats. 

Enfran'ohlMinant.  The  making  free 
the  admission  to  certain  liberties  or 
privileges,  as  from  peonage  or  slavery; 
conferring  the  right  to  vote,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  upon  a  borough  or  university; 
used  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  freeing 
of  slaves.  The  movement  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  more  especially  negro 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  began,  not 
in  the  United  States  where  it  reached 
a  climax,  but  in  Great  Britain,  although 
the  Jesuits  are  said  to  have  initiated  It 
by  example  in  South  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  long  ago  as 
1807  the  horrors  of  the  "  Middle  Pas- 
sage," as  the  slave  route  was  known, 
were  shown  in  a  report  to  the  British 

fovernment  which  declared  that  over 
,000,000  blacks  had  been  torn  from 
their  African  homes  since  1792,  to  per- 
ish on  the  passage,  or  to  go  to  the 
auction  blocic.  Slavery  existed  as  an 
institution  in  ancient  times.  As  slaves 
were  white,  prisoners  of  war,  and 
formed  the  majority  of  civic  popula- 
tions, conditions  were  hideous.  Pom- 
pey  crucifled  10,000  slaves  at  once. 
More  than  one  freedman  rose  to  a 
high  place  in  letters  or  public  affairs 
in  days  of  old;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  nineteenth  century,  that  Emanci- 
pation found  a  voice.  Napoleon  out- 
lawed the  slave  trade,  as  far  as  France 


was  concerned,  during  the  Hundred 
days.  Serfdom,  the  European  form  of 
slavery,  was  abolished  in  his  dominion 
by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  in  1702;  by 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia  in  1861.  Slavery 
ceased  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies  in 
1813,  in  the  Bermuda  West  Indies  in 
1833,  in  Porto  Rico  in  1873,  on  the 
Portuguese  Gold  Coast  in  1876,  in 
Brazil  1887,  in  Cuba  in  1892,  hi  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  1865.  A  form  of  it,  known 
as  '*  black  birding,*v  the  kidnapping  of 
islanders  of  the  South  Seas  for  forced 
labor  on  the  Australian  plantations, 
was  broken  in  the  70*s,  and  later,  J)y 
inflicting  the  death  penalty  on  ship 
masters  and  others  engaged  in  it.  Step 
by  step  enfranchisement  has  gone  on 
until  it  embraces  nearly  all  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

Enoadlna  or  Engadin  (en-ga-den). 
A  valley  of  the  Inn,  a  beautiful  valley  of 
Southeast  Switzerland,  near  the  sources 
of,  and  extending:  along,  the  Inn,  which 
flows  through  the  canton  of  Grisons, 
between  two  principal  chains  of  the 
Rhffitian  Alps.  Its  length  is  nearly 
sixty  miles,  Its  average  breadth  between 
one  and  two  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  Engadlne,  with  the  watering 
place  of  St.  Moritz  and  the  villages  of 
Silvaplana,  Samaden,  Bevers,  etc.,  and 
Lower  Engadlne,  with  Zemetz,  Tarasp, 
the  mineral  springs  of  Schuls,  etc.  The 
valley  and  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tains are  mostly  occupied  by  forests 
and  oastures.  The  language  is  Ro- 
manisn. 

En'glne.  A  machine  to  apply  power 
to  do  work;  one  that  converts  hot  air, 
steam,  gas  or  other  sources  of  energy 
into  power;  specifically  the  steam  en- 
gine in  its  various  forms.    See  Motor. 

England.  The  most  southerly  pop- 
ulous and  important  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  It  has  but  one  short  land 
frontier,  that  toward  Scotland.  Prac- 
tically it  is.  as  Shakespeare  describes 
it,  *'  a  precious  jewel  set  in  the  silver 
sea."  Wales  was  incorporated  with  it 
for  administrative  purposes  under 
Henry  VIII.,  but  the  two  lands,  as  the 
two  peoples,  differ  so  much  that  they 
are  generally  considered  separately. 
England  is  a  small  country;  its  total 
area  is  but  50,842  square  miles,  less 
than  that  of  Georgia  and  a  number  of 
other  American  states;  yet  its  wealth 
and  influence  in  the  world  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  size.  It  is  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  finance,  the 
trade,  the  maritime  commerce  and  pol- 
itics of  the  world;  a  position  it  has 
gained  chiefly  in  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the 
fourteenth  century,  population  was  be- 
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tween  2,000,000  and  2,220,000  souls; 
in  1700  it  was  but  5,475.000;  in  1901, 
the  last  census  reported,  it  was  30,- 
805,416.  Since  the  first  census  was 
taken,  about  1800,  it  has  increased 
three  and  one  half  times,  due  without 
doubt  to  the  advent  of  machinery,  rail- 
roads and  the  Introduction  of  manu- 
factures. England  has  a  mild  insular 
climate,  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
It  has  no  great  irregularities  of  surface, 
and  its  beauty  consists,  not  so  much  in 
natural  scenery,  as  in  the  well  ordered 
condition  of  its  lands,  its  estates  and 
roads.  Its  principal  elevations  are  in 
the  north  and  west,  the  principal  lakes 
in  the  Lake  districts  (so  called),  to  the 
west  of  the  Pennine  chain  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  between 
the  Solway  Firth  and  Morecombe  Bay, 
a  most  attractive  country.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Thames,  the  Severn, 
the  Trent  and  the  Ouse,  and,  of  note 
for  the  sea  traffic  they  accommodate, 
the  Mersey,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Tees. 
All  the  great  rivers  are  connected  by 
canals  in  the  Midlands.  The  great  man- 
ufacturing towns  of  the  country  are 
known  for  their  specialties  the  world 
over:  Birmingham  for  hardware,  Man- 
chester for  cottons,  Nottingham  for 
laces,  Sheffield  for  cutlery,  and  others 
for  unusually  large  miscellaneous  in- 
dustries. AKTiculture  is  still  carried  on 
but  with  nothing  like  its  former  impor- 
tance. It  is  manufactures  chiefly  which 
employ  the  people,  and  in  consequence 
England  is  the  most  densely  populated 
country  In  the  world.  In  tne  building 
of  ships  and  their  employment,  England 
leads  the  world.  In  maritime  business 
truly  she  is  mistress  of  the  seas.  For 
this  she  has  one  great  advantage;  her 
colonies  and  dependencies  cover  one- 
flfth  of  the  flobe.  It  is  of  her  history, 
her  laws  and  her  free  institutions,  car- 
ried to  America  and  perpetuated  in 
Canada  and  the  Great  Republic,  that 
she  is  most  proud  and  indeed  has  a 
right  to  be. 

England  was  for  a  long  time  a  king- 
dom Dy  itself  after  its  conquest  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  an  iso- 
lated country,  though  even  then  engag- 
ing in  traffic  with  the  Dutch,  and  with 
that  part  of  France  which  was  for 
a  time  subject  to  the  English  kings. 
Its  people  were  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  assimilated,  until  the 
chivalrous  Normans  from  without  and 
the  sturdy  Saxons  within  were  blended 
together  by  intermarriage  and  by 
common  interests,  until  at  last  Saxon 
and  Norman  united  to  attain  a  com- 
mon freedom  and  to  check  the  power 
of  the  Kings.  King  John  was  a  Nor- 
man   monarch,    but    the    nobles    who 


'forced  him  to  sign  the  Great  Charter 
(1215)  were  Saxon,  as  well  as  Norman, 
and  tney  came  together  in  that  first 
great  movement  for  what  was  after- 
ward to  be  the  freedom  of  England  and 
the  English-speaking  world.  This  inci- 
dent was  only  one  of  many  that  marks 
the  history  of  England.  From  the 
time  of  \iagna  Charta  there  came  a 
long  line  of  concessions,  sometimes 
yielded  by  the  King  and  sometimes 
extorted  by  the  people,  but  all  of  them, 
as  Tennyson  nobly  said,  "  tapering 
down  from  precedent  to  precedent." 
The  Edwards  gave  many  a  right  in  the 
form  of  local  charter  or  greater  grant. 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  able,  though  crafty, 
daughter  Ehzabeth  yielded  in  many 
things  to  parliament  and,  in  fact,  never 
absolutely  resisted  that  powerful  body 
when  it  had  set  its  neck  implacably. 
The  Stuarts  sought  reaction  and  a 
kingdom  of  absolute  monarchy;  but 
Charles  I.  roused  the  great  rebellion, 
in  which  his  troops  were  put  to  flight 
and  he  himself  was  beheaded  after  a 
formal  trial  (1638).  For  a  time,  after 
him  came  the  Protectorate  (1653- 
1658)  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  It 
ended  with  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  who  was 
far  too  wise  to  oppose  his  people,  but 
let  his  parliaments  have  their  own  way, 
provided  they  supplied  him  with  plenty 
of  money  and  catered  to  his  pleasures, 
as  they  actually  did.  His  brother, 
James  11.,  was  too  stiff-necked  to  see 
that  Charles  had  been  right  in  letting 
his  people  really  rule.  James  sought 
to  restore  a  stiff-necked,  rigid  mon- 
archy; and  the  result  was  that  a  sec- 
ond rebellion  (1688)  drove  him  to 
France,  defeated  his  soldiers  in  Ire- 
land, and  called  to  the  throne  William 
of  Orange  with  the  title  of  King,  and 
his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  James,  as 
Queen.  On  their  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  they  signed  a  famous  docu- 
ment called  •*  The  Declaration  of 
Rights,**  by  which  all  kings  and 
queens  of  England  were  thereafter 
bound,  and  which  secured  the  liber- 
ties or  the  English  people.  William, 
who  succeeded  Mary,  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  Queen  Anne,  also  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  II.,  and  she  was  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts  to  occupy  the  English 
throne,  since  she  had  no  children  to 
succeed  her.  It  was  in  her  reigo 
that  the  different  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  were  con- 
solidated Into  one,  and  the  monarch  re- 
ceived the  magnificent  title  of  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland  and 
Defender  of  the  Faith  (1707).  Edward 
I.  had  conquered  Wales  and  made  it  a 
part  of  England,  though  the  King  or 
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the  King's  son  was  to  be  known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Scotland  became 
united  with  England  when  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  inherited  England,  where 
he  was  styled  James  1.  The  claim  to 
Prance  was  one  which  the  British 
Kings  retained  long  after  they  had  lost 
all  hold  on  France,  when  Mary  I.  yielded 
Calais  (1558).  Ireland  was  attached 
to  the  royal  title  separately,  because 
for  a  long  time  it  had  its  own  Par- 
liament and,  in  fact,  was  united  to  En- 
gland as  late  as  1800.  But  from  1707 
the  history  of  England  ends,  and  is 
merged  in  the  broader  annals  of  Greaf 
Britain.  See  Great  Britain ;  Literature ; 
Language. 

Enoland,  Church  of.  The  church  es- 
tablished and  endowed  by  law,  as  the 
national  church  of  that  country  since 
1532,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith, 
the  head  of  which  is  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  a  number  of  whose 
bishops  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  Spiritual  Peers. 

Eniil.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Garfield  County,  Oklahoma,  lies  eighty 
miles  north  of  Guthrie,  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Paciflc,  the  St.  Louis, 
A  San  Francisco  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroads.  It  is  in 
a  very  fertile  region,  which  makes 
it  a  trade  center  for  grain,  live-stock, 

f poultry,  alfalfa  and  broom  corn;  while 
t  has  manufactures  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, iron,  wire,  flour,  meal  prod- 
ucts, etc.     P.  13,799. 

EnUb'lature.  That  portion  of  a  build- 
ing which  surmounts  the  columns  and 
extends  to  the  roof  or  the  tympana  of 
the    pediments.      It    comprises    three 

8 arts,  the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and 
le  cornice. 

Entasis.  The  swell  of  the  column  hi 
either  of  the  orders  of  architecture. 

Entel'lut,  or  Saorsd  Monkey.  A  spe- 
cies of  monRey  venerated  by  the  Hindus 
of  India.  It  has  a  long  cylindrical  tail, 
and  the  hair  of  the  head  is  gathered 
into  a  crest  on  the  forehead.  Being  sup- 
nosed  to  contain  the  souls  of  ancestors. 
It  enjoys  the  privilege  of  ravaging  the 
gardens  of  its  worshippers  without 
molestation.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
few  species  of  monkeys  found  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  India. 

Entomorogy.  The  study  of  insects, 
and  deals  with  three  main  groups — 
Ametabola,  which  are  wingless  and 
undergo  no  metamorphosis;  Hemlne- 
tabola,  which  experience  metamorpho- 
sis in  three  very  similar  stages  and 
Holometabola,  which  go  through  the 
same  metamorphosis,  each  stage  being 
markedly  different  ft*om  the  other. 

Entromos'traoa.  A  crustacean  sub- 
class known  as  water-fleas,  remarkable 


for  a  horny  shell-covering.  Jointed: 
and  subject  to  regular  periods  or 
moulting.  They  live  mostly  in  stagnant 
waters. 

EnvrronmanU  A  plant  or  an  animal 
living  on  the  earth  may  be  said  to  come 
in  contact  with  air,  water  and  soil. 
It  cnay  be  influenced  by  light,  varying 
conditions  of  temperature,  or  the  at- 
mosphere or  water,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  food  materials,  and  some 
other  things.  The  sum  total  of  these 
various  factors,  acting  upon  the  living 
thing,  induce  changes  in  the  structure 
or  habits  of  a  plant  or  animal.  The 
surrounding  forces  which  thus  act 
upon  living  things  form  what  is  called 
their  environment. 

Envoy.  A  special  diplomatic  agent 
deputed  to  represent  a  government  at 
a  foreign  court,  or  to  perform  a  special 
service,  such  as  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty. 

Eooono  (^-o-sene).  The  earliest 
geological  period  of  the  Tertiary  for- 
mation, snowing  the  beginning  of 
existing  species.  In  America,  during 
the  Eocene,  palms  and  figs  flourishea 
as  far  north  as  DsJcota. 

E'os.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  god- 
dess of  dawn ;  the  Aurora  of  the  Latins. 

Epact'.  The  excess  of  the  solar  over 
the  lunar  year  or  month,  and  called 
menstrual  and  annual.  The  epact  in- 
creases by  eleven  from  one  year  to 
the  next,  and  by  twelve  in  some  years. 

Epamlnon'dat  (B.  C.  414-362).  An 
eminent  Theban  statesman  and  general, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  ancient 
Greece  produced.  He  took  the  leading 
part  in  the  battles  by  means  of  which 
the  Spartan  supremacy  in  Greece  was 
destroyed,  and  by  which  the  supremacy 
of  Thebes  was  temporarily  secured. 
His  virtues,  private  as  well  as  public, 
form  the  subject  of  panegyric  by  both 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  and  his  char- 
acter is  certainly  one  of  the  best  re- 
corded in  Greek  history.  See  his  **  Life," 
by  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Ephomop'ids.  A  typical  genus  of 
insects  of  the  order,  Neuroptera.  such 
as  May-flies,  day-flies  and  shad-flies. 
In  the  larval  condition  they  exist  from 
two  to  three  years,  but  no  sooner  do 
they  arrive  of  maturity  than  their  lives 
are  hurried  to  a  close.  They  rise  up 
in  myriads  on  warm  summer  nights, 
take  no  food,  propagate  and  perish 
within  twenty-four  nours. 

Eph'esut.  One  of  the  great  cities 
of  antiquity,  situated  on  the  River  Cay- 
ster.  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
earliest  traditions  connected  it  with 
the  goddess,  Diana — Whence  the  term, 
"  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  Herodo- 
tus said  that  it  was  founded  by  Herou- 
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les  B.  G.  1250.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  great  temple  of  Diana,  which  was 
burned  by  Herostratus,  an  incendiary, 
B.  C.  356.  Here  St.  Paul  preached, 
in  56  A.  D..  and  founded  a  church. 
One  of  the  chief  marts  of  Asia;  taken 
by  the  Romans,  B.  G.  41,  sacked  by  the 
Goths.  A.  D.  260.    The  old  city  disap- 

E eared:  even  the  site  of  the  temple 
eing  lost  but  was  later  discovered, 
(1871 )  by  J.  T.  Wood,  an  English  arch- 
lelogist. 

Ep'lo.  An  heroic  narrative  poem 
dealing  with  important  events  and  in- 
troducing supernatural  features;  the 
most  famous  examples  are  Homer*s 
'•  Iliad  ••  and  "Odyssey,"  Vergil's 
*•  iGneid,"  Ariosto's  *'  Orlando  Purioso," 
Tasso*8  ••  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost." 

Cploene  (ep-i-sene).  Pertaining  to 
both  sexes,  a  term  now  usually  ap- 
plied, in  grammar,  to  nouns  which  in- 
dicate indiscriminately  male  and  female 
animals,  as  sheep. 

Epicte'tut.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  bom 
a  slave  in  Phrygia,  A.  D.  60  who  lived 
at  Rome  in  his  youth:  from  which  he 
was  banished  with  other  philosophers 
by  Domitian,  A.  D.  89.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  moral  character  with  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher.  His  doctrine  was 
Ghristian-like ;  one  of  his  favorite  max- 
ims, was,  *•  Suffer  and  obtain."  His 
manual  "  Enchiridion,"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Epiou'rut  (B.  C.  337-270).  A  Greek 
philosopher,  founder  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  and  born  in  Samos.  He  rec- 
ognized pleasure  as  the  chief  good  in 
lire,  and  had  many  followers  not  only  in 
his  life  time  but  after.  He  wrote  nu- 
merous works  on  ethics,  natural  philos- 
ophy, etc.,  which  are  not  now  extant. 
Knowledge  of  his  ideas  and  doctrines 
come  to  us  through  the  writings  of 
Gicero  and  Lucretius.  Of  famous  men 
who  professed  Epicurean  principles 
perhaps  the  best  known  were  Horace 
and  Atticus,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  among  the 
moderns. 

Epidem'ie.  In  medicine,  a  disease 
affecting  many  people  in  a  neighbor- 
hood at  the  same  time,  but  for  a  limited 
period. 

Ep'ldepin  or  Epidarm'lt.  In  mammals 
the  cuticle  or  thin  outer  layer  of  the 
skin. 

Eplg«'«  (ep-i-je'-a).  A  genus  of 
traihng  plants  v^th  fragrant  white  or 
rose  colored  flowers;  the  trailing  ar- 
butus. 

EpigatHpio.  In  anatomy,  pertaining 
to  the  abdomen.  The  epigastric  region 
is  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  the 
region  over  the  stomach,  and  its  walls. 


Epiglot'tis.  A  cartilage  of  the  lamyx, 
which  protects  the  glottis,  or  wind- 
pipe, when  food  is  being  partaken  of. 
It  is  a  heart-shaped  gland  of  gristle, 
and  participates  in  the  movements  or 
the  tongue. 

Epigram.  A  term  originally  used  to 
indicate  a  monumental  inscription: 
afterwards  applied  to  any  concise  and 
pointed  specimen  of  verse,  but  in  later 
times  to  short,  witty  expressions  in 
prose  as  well  as  verse. 

Epigynous  (epijinus).  A  botanical 
term  used  in  the  classification  of  those 
flowering  plants  in  which  the  pistil 
grows  on  top  of  the  ovary  or,  seem- 
ingly, does  so,  as  in  the  corolla  and 
stamens  of  the   cranberry. 

Ep'llapay.  In  pathology,  a  chronic 
nervous  disease,  characterized  in  its 
severe  forms  by  fits  or  spasms,  witbr 
loss  of  consciousness,  dilfleult  breath- 
ing, facial  distortion,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  beating  of  the  heart  and  con- 
vulsion of  the  limbs,  occurring,  at  un- 
certain intervals.  The  tonfue  also  pro- 
trudes and  is  sometimes  badly  bitten, 
and  there  may  be  involuntary  evacua- 
tion. The  flt  seldom  lasts  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
long  troubled  sleep,  during  which  it 
may  recur.  Epileptic  flts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  hysterical 
character  by  the  dilated  pupil  of  the 
victim,  and  by  the  snoring  and  paraly- 
sis that  accompany  them.  Mendicants 
sometimes  show  these  fits,  but  they 
are  careful  to  avoid  hurt  in  falling.  The 
disease  was  formerly  known  as  the 
'*  Palling  sickness."  Gffisar,  Napoleon 
and  other  eminent  men  are  said  to 
have  suffered  fi'om  it. 

Epittia  (e-pisl').  A  word  meaning 
ordinarily  a  letter  or  written  message; 
in  the  scriptural  sense  it  applies  to  the 
ancient  epistolary  writings  of  sacred 
character  and  literary  form,  as  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
reading  from  one  of  these  sacred  epis- 
tles is  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Greek, 
Roman  Gatholic  and  Anglican  service; 
the  side  of  the  altar  from  which  it  is 
read  is  known  as  the  epistle  side,  and 
the  reader  of  it  the  epistler,  or  epis- 
tolap. 

Epilogue.  An  address  in  prose  or 
verse,  delivered  at  the  end  of  a  play, 
and  a  usual  accompaniment  to  the  dra- 
matic works  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  centuries,  but  how 
fallen  into  desuetude. 

Epiph'any.  A  church  festival  cele- 
bratea  on  January  6lh,  Twelfth  Day. 

Epiphytaa'.  A  genus  of  plants  which 
grow  on  other  plants,  but  do  not  derive 
nourishment  from  them;  ferns,  mosses, 
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lichens,  and  numerous  orchids  are  of 
this  class. 

Cplthalain'luin.  A  nuptial  hymn  or 
song,  originally  sung  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  Romans  at  the  door  of 
the  bride-chamber.  Many  specimens  of 
this  class  of  composition,  by  Sappho, 
Catullus,  etc.,  have  come  down  to  us. 

Epitha'lium.  A  layer  of  mucous 
membranes,  comprising  the  cells  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  performing 
an  important  function  in  the  .glandular 
Sficpfi  t  ions 

C  Plurlbus  ilnum  (Latin,  '*  many  in 
one").  The  motto  of  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States. 

Ep'och  (ep'ock).  A  period  of  time 
of  such  importance  that  succeeding 
years  are  numbered  from  it;  differing 
irom  an  era  in  that  the  epoch  is  a 
certain  point  of  time.  Among  the  va- 
rious epochs  may  be  counted  the  per- 
iods of  Christ  and  the  ReformaUon. 
There  are  also  the  geological  epochs, 
and  epochs  in  arts,  sciences,  and  in- 
vention, as  well  as  in  history  generally. 

Ep'tom  Salts  or  Maaneelum  Sul- 
phate. In  medicine  used  as  a  purga^ 
tive.  It  was  originally  extracted  from 
the  waters  of  Epsom,  an  English  town, 
whence  the  name. 

Equa'top  (e-kwa'-tor).  In  geog- 
raphy the  imaginary  great  circle  of 
the  earth,  every  point  of  which  is  90 
degrees  from  the  poles.  It  divides  the 
earth  into  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  From  it,  latitude  both 
north  and  south  is  reckoned.  The 
magnetic  equator  is  the  Actinic  Line, 
(q;  v.) ;  at  every  point  on  it  the  vertical 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  at- 
traction is  zero.  The  celestial  equa- 
tor (Astron.)  is  the  imaginary  great 
circle  of  the  heavens,  everywhere  90 
degrees  distant  from  the  celestial  poles, 
which  correspond  with  an  extension  or 
the  earth's  axis  at  both  extremities  to 
the  heavens.  It  divides  the  celestial 
sphere  into  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  The  sun  crosses  the 
equator  twice  a  year  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember. The  days  and  nights  then, 
everywhere  on  earth,  are  equal. 

Eq'uld«.  The  zoological  term  for 
the  family  of  hoofed  quadrupeds  com- 
prising two  genera — Bquus.  to  which 
the  horse  belongs,  ana  Asinus,  com- 
prising the  ass  and  zebra.  In  the  Ter- 
tiary period  there  were  several  other 
species  of  Equidae — Hipparion,  Proto- 
hlppus,  etc.— of  which  fossil  remains 
have  been  discovered. 

Equlnoo'tlal  (e-cwl-noc'-shal) .  A 
word  variously  applied,  meaning  in  one 
sense  pertaining  to  the  equinox  or 
equality  of  day  and  night;  in  another, 


though  seldom  used,  referring  to  the 
equator  or  earth's  equatorial  regions; 
in  still  another  to  the  storms  occurring 
about  the  time  of  the  equinox,  as  an 
equinoctial  gale,  popularly  but  mis- 
takenly supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
sun  crossing  the  equator.  The  equin- 
octial line  is  the  equator,  equinoctial 
time,  time  reckoned  from  the  moment 
the  sun  passes  the  vernal  equinox. 

E'qulnox  (e-cwi-nox).  In  astron- 
omy, a  term  referring  to  one  of  the 
two  points  in  the  heavens  where  the 
sun  in  its  course  crosses  the  celestial 
equator;  the  days  and  nights  at  all 
points  on  the  earth  being  then  of  equal 
length.  These  points  change  gradu- 
ally; the  change  being  knovm,  as  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes, — a  slow 
movement  from  east  to  west  causing 
the  time  between  equinoxes  to  be  ma- 
terially shortened.  As  commonly  un- 
derstood, however,  the  word  equinox 
means  the  time  at  which  the  sun 
crosses  the  equator,  that  is  to  say, 
about  March  21st  and  September  22na. 
The  vernal  equinox  occurs  in  March, 
the  autumnal  in  September. 

Equltaf  (ek'aw-tes).  A  body  of  an- 
cient Roman  cavalry,  recruited  from 
citizens  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  form- 
ing the  equestrian  order  of  citizens, 
coming  next  to  the  senatorial  order. 

Era.  A  period  of  years  reckoned 
from  a  dominating  date.  Eras  are 
distinctive  periods  of  time  associated 
vsrith  some  remarkable  event  or  per- 
sonage. The  Christian  Era,  dating 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  began 
to  obtain  adoption  for  the  reckoning 
of  the  years  about  the  eighth  century, 
though  invented  by  Dionysius  Exiguus 
in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  now  un- 
derstood that  the  year  i  A.  D.  is  put 
too  late  by  at  least  three  years.  The 
Jewish  Era  dates  from  3700  B.  C;  the 
Julian  Era  from  the  alteration  of  the 
calendar  by  Julius  Cffisar;  the  Mahom- 
medan  Era  from  A.  D.  622. 

Eras'mus,  Deslde>lut  (1466-1536). 
A  Dutch  scholar  and  theologian,  born  in 
Rotterdam.  Being  an  illegitimate  child 
this  name  was  coined  for  him.  It  is  a 
compound  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  rep- 
resent Gerhard,  "  beloved."  While  his 
parents  lived  he  was  well  cared  for.  but 
on  their  death  the  trustees  or  guar- 
dians, to  whose  care  he  was  left, 
grossly  neglected  him  and  forced  him 
finally  into  a  monastery.  He  began  life 
as  private  secretary  to  the  Bishop  of 
Courtrai,  who  undertook  to  find  him 
the  means  to  continue  his  studies.  After 
taking  holy  orders  he  went  to  Paris 
and  found  employment  as  a  teacher. 
Here  he  met  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  with 
him,  In  1498,  paid  a  visit  to  England; 
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there  he  visited  Oxford  and  met  Colet 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Thence  back 
to  Prance  where  he  be^an  to  write,  and 
then,  after  a  second  visit  to  England, 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  met  Aldus, 
the  famous  printer  and  author,  and 
became  tutor  to  a  natural  son  of  James 
IV.  of  Scotland.  So  back  and  forth  he 
went,  meanwhile  continuing  his  writ- 
ing. In  1519  appeared  his  "  GoUo- 
quia,**  a  series  or  dialogues  on  topics 
of  the  time  urging  reform  in  the  church 
and  about  the  same  time  he  brought 
out  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  influence  in  the  Reformation,  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  writings.  He  was 
not  like  Luther,  a  man  of  action,  but 
as  the  monks  of  the  time  put  it.  '*  he 
made  the  balls  and  Luther  tired  them." 
He  was  much  blamed  by  contemporary 
reformers  for  not  taking  his  stand  with 
Luther,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  He  was 
always  frail,  and  in  his  old  age  he 
sufTered  much  from  gout.  He  died  in 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

Epok'mann-Ohat'rian  ( shat're-an ) . 
The  compound  name  under  which  two 
French  writers  collaborated  Emile 
Erckmann  (1826-1899)  and  Alexandre 
Ghatrian  (1820-1890),  in  the  writing 
ef  novels,  appreciated  the  world  over. 
They  constitute  a  series  of  pictures  of 
the  events  of  1813-1814,  the  first 
brought  out  in  1862.  The  "Story  of 
a  Conscript,**  "  Friend  Fritz,**  and 
•'  Popular  Tales,"  are  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  their  romances.  They  wrote 
plays  also,  one  of  them  **  The  Bells,** 
which  provided  Henry  Irving  with  a 
medium  for  his  peculiar  talent. 

Ep«et'll9  Tls'au*.  Tissue  capable  of 
being  distended  and  made  rigid  by  ac- 
cession of  blood.  The  sexual  parts  in 
man  or  woman,  the  mammary  nipples 
and,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  lips,  are 
examples. 

EPTurt.  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  Oermany,  an  old  and  important 
center  of  trade  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Prus- 
sia at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century:  is  the  seat  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral and  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Aug- 
ustine, which  contains  Martin  Luther*s 
cell.  Its  university  is  500  years  old. 
Since  the  razing  of  Its  walls  its  manu- 
factures have  extended;  also  its  spe- 
cialty, the  growing  of  flowers.  P.  80,- 
000  of  whom  4,000  are  military. 

EKgot.  A  fungoid  growth  that  af- 
fects the  seeds  of  various  grasses, 
causing  them  to  blacken  and  lose  their 
virtue.  The  errot  of  the  rye  has  medi- 
cinal value,  and  is  used  to  assist  con- 
traction in  maternity  cases. 

Erica'oMB  (er-i-ca'-ceay).  Plants  or 
shrubs  of  the  heath  family;  perennials, 


and  natives  usually  of  cool  or  temper- 
ate climates.  They  are  very  widely 
distributed  over  the  uncultivated  spaces 
of  Europe  and  Africa.  In  England, 
thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands  are 
covered  by  them,  especially  on  the 
northern  moors,  and  known  as  heather 
and  ling.  Some  of  the  African,  or 
Gape  heaths,  are  very  beautiful,  and 
are  much  cultivated  by  florists. 

EKiOMon,  John  (1803-1889).  A 
Swedish-American  engineer  and  in* 
ventor;  went  to  England  from  Sweden, 
where  he  was  born,  in  1826,  and  to  the 
United  States  in  1839.  Here  he  re- 
mained and  became  a  naturalized  cit- 
izen. He  constructed  a  caloric  en^ne 
while  in  England  (1833),  and  applied 
the  screw  or  propellor  to  steam  naviga- 
tion (1836-1841).  In  1862  he  intro- 
duced and  built  for  the  United  States 
Government  the  turreted  iron-clad 
**  Monitor  **  which  fought  the  "  Merri- 
mac  **  in  Hampton  Roads  and  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  the  invention  of 
this  type  of  war  ship,  though  others 
have  claimed  it.  Later  he  built  a  solar 
engine  and  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer. 
His  statue  raised  by  the  subscriptions 
of  his  Swedish  fellow  citizens  stands  in 
Battery  Park,  New  York. 

Erl9.  A  city  and  capital  of  Erie 
County.  Pennsylvania,  a  port  of  Lake 
Erie  with  several  railroads  centering; 
coal  trade  and  many  industries.  P. 
66j525. 

iE>l6  Oanal.  The  longest  and  in  some 
particulars  the  most  important  canal  in 
the  United  States.  It  extends  from 
BufTalo  on  Lake  Erie  to  Albany  on  the 
Hudson,  303  miles  through  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Rome,  Utica,  Troy  and  other 
large  towns.  It  affords  a  means  of 
naviiration  and  the  carriage  of  heavy 
freight  from  Buffalo  to  the  port  of 
New  York.  The  original  Erie  Canal 
was  built  largely  through  the  influence 
of  De  Witt  Glinton,  a  far-seeing  publio 
man,  between  1819  and  1825,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  New  York  with 
the  West.  It  largely  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  New  York  Gity  is  now  great 
emporium  and  metropolis  of  the  Union. 
Its  first  cost  was  $7,143,749  and  in 
1862,  the  sum  of  $32,000,000,  was 
spent  to  enlarge  it.  The  voters  of  the 
State  (1898)  naving  consented  to  the 
expenditure  of  $101,000,000  to  im- 
prove its  canal  system,  the  bulk  of  this 
sum  was  devoted  to  the  Erie  ana  its 
connections.  The  capacity  of  the  locks 
before  these  improvements  were  begun 
was  for  boats  of  about  385  tons;  the 
capacity  proposed  is  for  boats  of  3,400 
tons.  Vast  terminals  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  New  York  Gity  and  other 
places  along  the  line. 
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Erie,  Lake.  The  most  southern  of 
the  five  erreat  lakes  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  border.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  on  the  west,  south  and  east  by 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York.  On  its  western  extreme  it  receives 
the  waters  of  Lakes  Superior,  Miohi- 

San  and  Huron  by  the  River  Detroit  and 
ischarges  through  the  River  Niagara, 
northeast  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  east 
and  west  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  240 
miles ;  •  breadth  north  and  south  60 
miles,  area  9,960  square  miles.  Lake 
Erie  is  323  feet  above  Lake  Ontario 
and  8%  feet  above  Lake  Huron.  The 
shore  is  for  the  most  part  low,  and  the 
water  shallow;  the  mean  depth  being 
70  feet,  the  maximum  210  feet.  It  is 
subject  to  a  heavy  ground  swell,  has 
few  g«od  harbors  and  its  navigation  is 
difncult  and  dangerous;  still  its  traffic 
is  enormous.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Hudson  River  by  the  Erie  Canal  and 
by  more  than  one  canal  with  the  Ohio. 
It  reaches  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Welland 
Ship  Canal,  its  passage  by  the  Niagara 
being  blocked  by  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
Niagara  Rapids.  Lake  Erie  is  frozen, 
as  a  rule,  from  December  to  the  Ist  of 
April.  Historically  it  is  of  note  as  the 
scene  of  the  victory  of  Commodore 
Perry  over  the  British  in  1813. 

Brloph'orum  (wool  bearing).  A  bo- 
tanical term  for  plants  found  in  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere. The  cotton  grass  plants  are  con- 
spicuous for  lonff  cotton-lfke  tufts. 

Brt-klng.  A  forest  fiend  of  Ger- 
man mythology,  whose  wiles  were  gen- 
erally exercised  in  luring  children  from 
their  homes  and  carrying  them  off.  In 
Goethe*s  ballad  of  the  ^'  ErlkOniflr,**  it 
Is  a  ffoblin  who  frightens  the  child  of  a 
traveler  to  death. 

Srmln«  (er'min).  A  small,  beauti- 
fully-furred animal  found  in  northern 
latitudes,  and  most  abundant  in  Arctic 
America.  Its  entire  coat  becomes  a 
lovely  white  in  the  winter,  the  tip  of 
the  tail  only  remaining  black.  Its  fur 
is  highly  prized  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, having  the  black  tail  tips  sewed 
upon  the  white  ground  at  regular  in- 
tervals. In  Europe  this  fur  is  used  for 
the  facings  and  linings  of  certain  robes 
of  office.  It  is  the  garb,  particularly 
in  England  of  Judges  on  the  bench. 
Hence  the  phrase  **  the  ermine  **  stands 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Judge;  and  (in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  very 
cleanly  and  takes  pride  in  its  coat),  the 
purity  of  the  office  as  well. 

Krooanloa.  The  science  of  marriage, 
regarded  ftrom  the  standpoint  of  racial 
Improvement,  and  based  upon  the  ac- 
cppted  idea  of  love  as  the  only  proper 


test  for  its  consummation,  the  word 
being  derived  from  Eros,  the  god'  of 
love.  See  below,  Eros  (Mythology). 
Erogenics  deals  with  matters  that  en- 
ter into  and  relate  to  marriage  and  the 
parentage  of  healthy  offspring,  so  as  to 
morease  the  standard  of  the  race,  phy- 
sically, mentally  and  morally,  and  has 
been  worked  out  as  a  part  of  the 
greater  question  of  the  welfare  of  the 
race. 

E'ros.  A  minute  planet,  or  triangu- 
lar-shaped mass  which  whirls  through 
space  about  the  sun,  so  named  by  its 
discoverer  Gustave  Witt  of  Berlin, 
1898.  In  1892  before  anything  was 
known  aboul  it,  it  was  within  15^000,- 
000  miles  from  the  earth;  in  1931  it 
will  be  within  13,500,000  miles  of  our 
)lanet.  It  has  an  irregular  orbit  and 
s  accompanied  by  a  swarm  of  smaller 
>odies,  formerly  supposed  to  have  be- 
onged  to  the  solar  system  and  to  have 
been  driven  from  it  by  some  convul- 
sion. But  now  the  theory  is  advanced 
that  it  has  never  belonged  to  our  sys- 
tem but  that  it  is  really  a  fragment  of 
a  life-bearing  star  or  planet  of  another 
System,  that  was  captured  by  our  sun 
and  that  it  communicated  to  our  Earth 
and  perhaps  to  Mars  and  Venus  and 
other  planets,  the  germs  of  life  which 
on  our  Earth  developed  through  suc- 
ceeding eons  into  man  himself.  This 
view  is  of  great  interest  as  it  is  start- 
ingly  in  line  with  Hesiod*s  idea  of  Eros. 

K'roa.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  god 
of  love.  In  the  theogony  of  Hesiod. 
one  of  the  great  creative  powers  that 
formed  the  universe — ^regarded  as  the 
essential  influence  without  which  all 
would  still  be  ''without  form  and 
void.**  In  the  sublimest  conception 
associated  with  the  name,  Eros  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  principle  that  moved 
all  things  to  yearn  for  each  other,  to 
come  together  and  unite,  thus  bringing 
order,  form,  harmony  and  beauty,  out 
of  inert  matter;  inspiring  all  things, 
endov^ring  them  mentally  and  physically, 
thus  working  out  the  evolution  of 
things  from  the  one  primal  mother 
source,  preparing  humanity  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world,  which  all  live  and  hope  for, 
and  are  to  be  born  for  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  This  idea,  which  is 
now  being  recalled,  looks  almost  like 
inspiration  in  the  light  of  the  new 
science  and  indicates  the  realization  of 
the  idea  of  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  some  divine  deity  or  power  in  every- 
thing; and  is  even  being  adopted  to-day 
by  men  like  Wallace  and  Lodge,  as  the 
only  explanation  of  the  primal  coming 
of  thintrs  into  being,  inspiring  man,  to 
live  and  perpetuate  his  species  in  such 
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a  way  as  will  result  in  its  elevation 
to  a  nigfaer  horizon,  eliminating  all  its 
undesirable  features,  all  of  which  is  the 
aim  of  erogenics  and  human  welfare. 

Error,  Writ  of.  A  process  issued 
when  a  palpable  error  has  been  made 
in  court  proceedings,  authorizing  its 
revision  in  a  higher  court. 

Erae.  The  old  Gaelic  dialect  of  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  of  the  Lowland 
Scots. 

Erakino,  John,  or  Dun  (1509-1591). 
A  Scotch  Reformer,  supported  Knox 
and  Wishart;  was  several  times  Mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  "  The 
Second  Book  of  Discipline." 

Erup'tlon.  A  breaking  out  and  burst- 
ing forth  as  flame  and  smoke  and  lava 
ft'om  a  volcano;  in  medicine,  a  rash 
or  disease  showing  on  the  skin  as  in 
measles 

Er'vum.  A  genus  of  plants  including 
the  lentil. 

Eryslp'olaa.  An  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  skin,  attended  with  the  for- 
mation of  vesicles  and  by  feverishness. 
Sometimes  this  painful  ailment,  which 
is  known  also  as  **  St.  Anthony's  Are." 
and  as  "  Rose,"  extends  to  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  and  assumes  serious  di- 
mensions, giving  rise  to  delirium  and 
even  coma.  It  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  specific  disease  germ,  which  may 
be  transmitted.  Erysipelas  occurs  oc- 
casionally with  no  apparent  outward 
cause,  or  it  develops  in  a  wound  or 
from  an  injury  in  which  the  germ  has 
found  lodgment.  Glycerine  and  a  solu- 
tion of  icthyol  are  applied  to  the  sores 
with  success.  Tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron  may  also  be  administered  advan- 
tageously and  saline  purgatives  are 
good. 

Erythrox'yion.  A  genus  of  tropical 
shrubs  or  trees  of  the  flax  family,  those 
which  supply  coca  and  cocaine  being 
the  most  important. 

Eaohatorogy.  The  department  of 
theology  which  treats  of  the  so-called 
last  things,  such  as  death,  the  inter- 
mediate state,  the  millenium,  the  return 
of  Christ,  the  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment, ana  the  end  of  the  world. 

Eaoheau  A  term  in  law  signifying 
the  reverting  of  lands  to  the  Crown, 
or  the  original  lord,  through  the  failure 
of  heirs. 

Eaoanaba.  A  city  of  Delta  County, 
Michigan,  situated  in  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  the  state,  on  Green  Bay,  and 
on  the  Chicago,  and  South  Western 
and  Escanaba  A  Lake  Superior  Rail- 
roads, about  seven ty-flve  miles  south- 
east of  Marquette.  Tt  has  very  large 
docks  handling  four  million  tons  of 
iron  ore  yearly,  and  claims  to  be  the 


foremost  port  for  that  produce  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  number  of  factories, 
chiefly  of  woodenware  and  furniture; 
and  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railroad.  It  is  also  a  center  of 
the  lake  flsh  trade.     P.  13,194. 

Es'ourial.  A  magniflcent  palace  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  at  a  village  twenty-six  miles 
northwest  of  Madrid.  It  comprises,  in 
addition  to  a  palatial  residence,  a  fine 
Doric  church,  a  valuable  library,  and 
the  royal  mausoleum,  the  buristl  place 
of  the  kings  of  Spain.  Although  it  has 
suffered  from  Are  and  depredation,  it 
is  still  one  of  the  most  impressive  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  world. 

Esoutch^eon  (es-cut'shun).  A  shield- 
shaped  surface  called  a  field,  upon 
which  a  man's  armoral  bearings  are 
represented.  A  woman's  escutcheon  is 
lozenge-shaped. 

Eso'olds.  A  family  of  fishes  to  which 
the  muskallonge  or  pike  of  the  North 
American  lakes  belongs. 

Esota'rio.  A  term  which  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  but  in 
later  times  has  been  applied  to  such 
doctrines  as  are  intended  only  for 
privileged  students  or  those  of  the 
inner  circle. 

Eapar'to  Grass.  A  tall  grass  which 
grows  abundantly  in  Spain  and  North 
Africa,  the  pulp  of  which  is  largely 
used  for  paper-making,  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes. 

Eaporan'to.  One  of  the  latest  of  the 
universal  languages,  so  called  from  the 
pseudonym  of  its  inventor.  Dr.  Samen- 
hof  or  Zamenhof  of  Warsaw.  Like 
VolapGk,  which  was  in  vogue  before  it, 
it  is  a  combination  of  words  and  forms 
from  existing  European  languages; 
Latin,  Spanish  and  French  words, 
chiefly  with  an  arbitrary  spelling  and 
simple  inflection.  Volapuk  is  a  univer- 
sal or  world's  language,  which  formerly 
had  considerable  popularity.  It  was 
invented  by  Johann  Martin  Sohleyer,  a 
priest  of  Baden.  The  word  is  a  com- 
bination made  up  from  Latin,  Teutonic 
and  the  west  European  elements. 
Others  have  proposed  an  existing 
tongue  for  this  purpose  like  the.  En- 
glish, as  one  already  spoken  by  a 
greater  number  of  civilized  people  than 
any  other.  It  is  doubtful,  however.  If 
the  nations  could  be  brought  to  agree 
upon  it,  except,  as  it  grows  at  present, 
by  transition  and  slow  degrees. 

Espy,  Jamea  Pollard  (1785-1860). 
An  American  meteorologist,  .born  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  did  notable  work  In 
Investigating  the  causes  of  storms,  and 
in  1841  published  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Storms  *^:  was  appointed  to  the  Wash- 
ington Observatory,  where  he  carried 
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on  experiments  in  the  cooling  of  gases 
and  atmospheric  expansion. 

Cs'quinMu  or  Erklmo.  A  name  for 
the  Eskimo  of  Labrador  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  Indians  of  that 
region  and  meaning  in  their  tongue, 
**  eaters  of  raw  meat.**  This  name  nas 
been  extended  to  cover  pretty  much  all 
the  race.  They  call  themselves  the  In- 
nuit  or  *'  people.**  This  is  the  aborig- 
inal race  of  Greenland,  and  parts  of  the 
Arctic  regions  of  America  and  Asia.  It 
inhabits  tne  coast,  especially  of  Bering 
Sea.  They  are  snort  and  stout,  with 
broad  faces,  of  a  light  brown  color, 
somewhat  Japanese  in  type.  They  live 
by  hunting  and  Ashing  and  are  very 
expert  in  the  chase.  They  dress  in 
skins  and  live  in  tents  of  that  material 
in  summer,  and  construct  huts  of  earth 
or  ice,  partly  underground,  in  winter. 
To  these  a  covered  passage  leads,  and 
they  are  heated  with  primitive  lamps 
burning  whale  or  seal  oil.  The  ice  huts 
they  make  with  a  dome-shaped  roof, 
building  them  from  the  inside.  They 
are  very  clever  at  making  their  kayaks, 
or  li^t  covered  skin  boats,  and  ven- 
ture lar  out  to  sea  in  them.  They  have 
lamed  the  Esquimau  dog,  a  wolfish 
creature,  who  draws  a  sledge  for 
them,  and  largely  provides  for  himself. 
In  Alaska  they  have  been  furnished 
by  the  government  with  the  reindeer 
for  support  and  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
The  affinities  of  this  race  are  uncer- 
tain; some  regard  them  as  the  prehis- 
toric coast  race  of  Europe  driven 
northward.  The  language  is  polysyn- 
thetio  and  complicated;  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent  by  the  mission- 
aries among  them. 

Caqul'ro  (es-kvdr').  Formerly  an 
indefinite  title  applied  to  the  other- 
wise untitled  sons  of  nobles,  also  to 
knights,  officers,  officials,  and  profes- 
sional men ;  but  now  accorded  generally 
as  a  matter  of  everyday  courtesy  in 
addressing  people  who  have  some  posi- 
tion and  importance. 

Ea'aen.  A  town  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inee  of  Prussia,  two  miles  from  the 
River  Ruhr,  ten  miles  from  Dortmund. 
Center  of  the  great  Ruhr  coal  fields, 
seat  of  mining  and  smelting  industries 
and  of  the  vast  works  of  Krupp,  which 
alone  employ  between  15,000  and  20,- 
000  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  big 
steel  guns  and  armour.  P.  about  100,- 
000. 

Ea'aane*.  The  solution  of  an  essen- 
tial oil  or  volatile  principle  in  alcohol; 
the  constituent  of  a  plant  that  gives  it 
character;  a  perfume  or  that  of  which 
it  consists.  Essence  of  beef  is  an  ex- 
tract from  meat;  essence  of  pineapple 
Is  butyric  ether;  essence  of  the  Bast, 


the  fish-scale  coating  of  artificial 
pearls. 

Kaaan'tial  Oils.  The  oils  derived 
from  plants  bv  distillation  or  expres- 
sion, and  much  used  in  perfumery  as 
well  as  to  some  extent  in  medicine. 
They  are  the  essence  of  the  plant,  or 
are  derived  from  some  distinguishing 
constituent. 

EHher  (Greek,  the  "upper  air**). 
The  pure  air  of  heaven,  the  abode  of 
the  gods,  supposed  by  Aristotle,  to  ex- 
tend from  the  region  of  the  moon 
to  the  fixed  stars.  In  astronomy  and 
physics,  a  medium  of  extreme  tenuity 
supposed  to  fill  all  space ;  in  chemistry, 
substances  of  two  groups,  simple  ethers 
and  compound  ethers;  also,  ethyloxide 
or  ethyf  ether,  a  colorless  fluid  of 
pleasant  odor  but  burning  taste,  vola- 
tile and  inflammable,  used  chiefly  as  an 
anaesthetic  by  inhalation.  There  are  va- 
rious combinations  of  ether,  among 
others,  benzoic,  butyric,  chloride,  for- 
mic, gelatinized,  hydrochloric,  methy- 
lic,  etc. 

Eth'loa.  The  science  of  moral  con- 
duct and  duty,  a  study  founded  on 
psychology,  and  intended  to  determine 
what  is  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
circumstances,  conditions,  and  natural 
powers  and  obligations. 

Ethlo'pia.  ''The  land  of  the  burnt 
faces,**  was  the  ancient  name  for  the 
interior  of  Africa  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan  and 
Northern  Abyssinia.  It  was  populated 
by  a  mixture  of  Arabians  and  Libyans 
v^th  Ethiopian  races.  The  language 
was  Semitic.  Speciflcally,  Ethiopia  was 
restricted  to  the  kingdom  of  MeroS,  on 
the  Nile  south  of  ancient  Egypt.  It 
was  a  land  of  ancient  myth  and  fable 
and  the  accounts  of  it  are  unauthen- 
ticated. 

EUinogVaphy.  That  branch  of  an- 
thropology which  considers  man  geo- 
grapnlcally  and  descriptively,  treats  of 
the  races,  their  migrations,  and  their 
local  traits  and  customs. 

Ethnoi'oqy.  The  study  and  de- 
scrip  tiqn  or  the  races  of  mankind  and 
their  relations  one  to  another. 

Eth'yI.  The  radical  or  atomic  ele- 
ment of  alcohol  and  ether;  it  has  never 
been  obtained  in  the  free  state.  Alco- 
hol is  hydrate  of  ethyl. 

Etianna  (a-tyenO.  Chariaa  aull- 
iauma  (ge-yoam').  (1778-1845).  A 
French  dramatist,  Journalist,  author  and 
politician.  The  opera  "  La  Rfive,**  the 
libretto  of  which  was  his  work,  was 
written  by  him  in  17*9.  After  produc- 
ing several  other  works  for  the  stage 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Journalism 
and  public  affairs.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Glfamber  of  Deputies  and  in 


■tna 

1 8^10,  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
wrote  also  a  "  History  of  the  Theatre 
of  FVanoe." 

R'na  or  Mi'nm.  Locally  known  as 
Monte  Qlbello  (Arabic  Jebel,  mountain) . 
A  voleanlc  mountalD  of  Sicily  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  province  of  Catania.  It 
Is  the  highest  mountain  In  Slolly  apd  the 
tallest  voloano  In  Europe.  It  Is  10,S6& 
feet  above  sea  level.  Etna  la  a  nearly 
Isolated  cone.  Its  slopes  are  divided 
Into  three  resfons:  (1)  the  tilled  re- 
gion very  fertile  and  with  beautiful 
villas  and  settlements;  (2)  the  forest 
roKion  and  (3)  the  region  of  scorie 
and  ashes  out  of  which  rise  Us  crater. 
Etna  has  been  subject  to  some  terrible 
eruptions,  the  flrst  recorded  was  In 
USE.  a.  In  1169,  15,000  perished 
from  It  In  Catania;  In  1660,  lava,  which 
flowed  for  forty  days,  destroyed  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands;  In  1008 
Messina  near  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  and  tidal  wave.  The  vol- 
cano became  active  September  IBll: 
breaking  out  In  terrtOc  to]  ft 

flsBures  reported  as  havli  sd 

up  to  September  13.     Thi  ty 

feet  hlgta  and  a  third  of  i  Je 

(Sept  14)    moving  north  le 

valley  of  Alcantara;  and  tt:  to 

enter  the  river  of  the  same  name — an 
occurrence  which  happened  3,000 
years  ago— and  the  destruction  1b  In- 
calculable. 

■tt'rl«k.  A  Scottish  river  that  rises 
In  Selkirkshire  and  Joins  the  Tweed, 
three  miles  below  Selkirk:  the  Yarrow 
Is  Its  chief  tributary;  a  forest  of  the 
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long,  33  broad,  area  1,380  square 
miles,  wltb  a  surface  mountainous  but 
fertile.  Its  highest  peak  Is  Delphi, 
5,725  ft.  Its  products  are  com,  wine, 
cotton,  wool,  pitch  and  turpentine,  cat- 
tle, goats  and  sheep.  The  principal 
towns  are  Chalets  In  the  north.  Kary- 
stoH,  In  the  south.  The  channel  on  the 
west  of  It  Is  remarliable  for  the  lluota- 
tlons  of  its  currents. 
.  Buoalyp'tu*.  An  important  genus  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  myr- 
tle family,  consisting  of  about  110 
species,  native  to  Australia  and  occur- 
ring also  In  New  Oufnea,  Timor  and 
the  Moluccas,  and  naturaliied  In  Call- 


fomia,  Italy  end  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  leaves  have  a  penetrating 
odor  and  sometimes  stand  on  edge;  the 
calyx  is  of  varied  color,  whence  the 
common  name  of  the  free,  blue-gum, 
red-gum,  etc.  The  wood  is  very  hard 
and  some  of  It  valuable ;  It  is  used  for 
street  pavements,  wagon -making,  etc. 
It  Is  a  useful  tree  for  the  reclamation 
of  swamps  and  malarial  regions,  and 
has  medioinal  value,  Eucalyptus  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves,  being  a  stand- 
ard remedy  for  rheumatism,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  etc.  It  Is  perhaps,  the  fast- 
est growing  tree  in  the  world  and 
reaches  the  greatest  height.  There  are 
gum  trees  In  Australia  480  feet  high. 

■u'ohariat.  The  Lord's  Supper;  the 
holy  Sacrament;  the  solemn  church  rite 
commemorating  the  death  of  Christ  for 
[he  salvation  of  men;  also  the  elements, 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  oommunlon; 
also  the  box  containing  the  host,  the 

Syx.  In  a  broader  sense  any  soientn 
hanksglving,  or  expression  of  grati- 
ti  '  '  he  divine  blessing  or  bounty. 
A  famous  Oreeh  matbema- 
t{  10  lived  In  tbe  third  century 

B  I  whose  "  Elements  of  Oeom- 

e  as  sure  of  Immortality  as  the 

"  A  name  frequently  applied  to 

a  I  on  geometry  or  to  the  study 

"  He  knows  his  Euclid." 


lug  in  a,  PrInea  Franeola  Euaina  da 

«*oia-Oarlgnan  (1663-1736).     One  of 

I  great  commanders  of  the  seven- 


teenui  and  elgfateenUi  centuries,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  son  of  Prince  Maurice 
de    Savole-Carignai),    Count    of    Sols- 


lo  the  Church  but  desiring  a  mili- 
tary career  he  applied  to  Louis  XIV. 
for  a  commission.  This  being  refused, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Austria  as 
Colonel  in  1683.  France  paid  dearly 
for  that  refusal.  In  1666-07  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  forces, 
he  defeated  the  Turks  decisively  at 
Zenta.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  In  170!  he  led 
an  army  into  Italy,  won  two  battles 
there  and  drew  one.  After  suppress- 
ing an  insurrection  in  Hungary  he 
joined  forces  with  Marlborough  in 
Germany,  vrtiere  together,  they  de- 
feated the  French  and  Bavarians  at 
Blenheim  In  1704.  The  following  year 
he  returned  to  Italy  and  by  a  victory 
at  Turin  expelled  the  French  from  the 
peninsula.  In  oo-operatfon  with  Marl- 
oorough  In  Prance  and  the  Netherlands, 
at  Oudenarde,  In  1708,  he  captured 
i.ille  gained  the  victory  of  Malplaquet 
in  1709,  and  negotiated  peace  with  Ute 
French  In  1714.  War  with  the  Turks 
having  brokea  out  again  he  defeated 
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tiiem  once  more  at  Peterwardein,  1716 
and  Belgrade  1717,  and  compelled 
tbem  to  make  peace  in  the  following 


Kug«'ntoL  A  very  large  genus  of 
tropical  American  and  Asiatic  trees  and 
shrubs,  chiefly  of  the  myrtle  family. 
The  clove  of  commerce  and  the  rose 
apple  are  probably  the  best  known  spe- 
cies. There  are  a  few  in  Africa  and 
Australia,  and  perhaps  a  half-dozen  in 
Florida.  The  rose  apple  and  jambo- 
laria  bear  edible  fruits  and  are  culti- 
vated in  tropical  countries.  The  as- 
tringent bark  of  the  latter  is  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing  and  in  medicine. 
Others  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  named 
for  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy;  by  others 
for  the  Empress  Eugenie  of  France. 

liigan'Ica  (well  bom).  The  study  of 
the  influences  that  may  result  in  the 
bearing  of  children  of  good  breeding. 
Eugenics  aims  to  bring  as  many  in- 
fluences as  can  be  reasonably  employed 
to  cause  the  useful  classes  in  the  com- 
munity to  contribute  more  than  their 
Sroportion  to  the  next  generation,  so 
lat  each  representative  class  or  set 
may  be  perpetuated  by  its  best  speci- 
mens, in  worlEing  out  their  common 
civilisation  in  their  own  ymy.  Sir 
Prancis  Qalton  (q.  v.),  endowed  a 
bureau  in  London,  for  its  study,  pro- 
mulgation and  promotion.  Eugenics 
has  neen  taken  up  widely,  and  has  been 
worked  out  independently  in  this 
ooontry  under  the  title  of  erogenics, 
and  human  welfare. 

Kuga'nla.  Bx-Bmpress  of  the  French 
(bom  i8t6) .  She  was  the  daun^ter  of 
Count  Montijo  of  Granada,  and  on  the 
mother's  side  of  Scottish  descent.  She 
married  Napoleon  III.  in  1853,  and 
for  many  years  kept  a  brilliant  court. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  her  husband  and  only  son 
proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war  with 
great  flourish  of  tmmpets,  but  after 
Sedan  the  Empress  had  to  make  her 
escape  from  Paris  in  disguise,  and  took 
up  her  abode  in  England,  where  she 
was  subsequently  loined  by  her  hus- 
band. They  resided  at  Ghiselhurst 
for  a  time,  and  there  her  husband  died. 
Her  son  accompanied  the  English  to 
the  Zulu  War  (1879)  and  was  killed 
by  a  party  of  Zulus.  When  in  England 
the  Empress  resided  thereafter  at 
Farahorough  Hill,  Hants.  Occasionally 
ttie  ex-Empress,  now  clad  in  somber 
black,  pays  a  quiet  visit  to  Paris,  the 
scene  of  her  triumphs  and  her  over- 
throw. 

lu'nueh  (u'-nuc) .    A  castrated  man, 
especially  an  attendant  of  the  eastern 
19 


harem,  or  a  palace  official,  usually 
emasculated  in  youth  for  this  partic- 
ular purpose.  Many  of  these  have 
risen  in  the  Orient  to  power  and 
wealth.  From  a  Greek  word  meaning 
to  keep  or  have  charge  of  the  bed.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  word  for  eunuch  was 
"  dhasteling." 

lu'onym.  A  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees  of  the  staff-tree  family 
(the  bitter  sweets),  dispersed  through- 
out the  temperate  zone,  including  the 
burning  bush,  and  the  strawberry 
bush,  both  bearing  red  fruit  in  the  fall. 

Euphemism.  The  substitution  of  a 
pleasant  for  an  unpleasant,  a  refined 
for  a  vulgar  word  in  speech  or  writing: 
so,  for  instance  the  Greeks  spoke  of 
the  Furies  as  the  Eumenides  (*'  the 
kindly  ones  **)  and  as  we  say  *'  to  pass 
away**  or  **if  anything  should  hap- 
pen ^'  in  referring  to  death. 

luphopbla'ccM  ( u-f or-bi-a'-cee ) . 
An  order  of  plants,  nerbs,  shrubs  and 
trees,  of  temperate  regions  and  the 
tropics,  of  many  genera  and  species, 
producing  a  milky  acid  juice,  some- 
times poisonous.  It  induaes  the  box- 
tree,  cassava  or  manioc,  the  castor  oil 
plant,  croton  oil  plant,  cascariUa  plant, 
and  some  that  furnish  caoutchouc; 
some  with  edible  fruits  and  roots, 
others  abounding  in  starch,  rubber  or 
medicinal  elements.  The  typical 
genus  is  the  Euphorbia,  or  spurge  of 
which  alone  there  are  over  oOO  spe- 
cies, found  everywhere  in  temperate 
countries,  and  some  in  the  tropics. 
One  species  resembling  the  cactus 
comes  from  Africa:  another  is  culti- 
vated fox  its  color-margined  leaves; 
others  for  their  bright  bracts  and  in- 
volucres. To  the  spurgres  belong  the 
ipecac  spurges  of  the  United  States, 
and  others  employed  medicinally  where 
they  grow. 

luphratat.  The  modem  name  Frat 
or  Furat,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
great  Babylonian  civilization:  to-day 
it  is  of  little  service,  though  the  Turk- 
ish government  proposes  to  improve 
it.  It  rises  in  the  table-land  of  Ar- 
menia, and  flows  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
under  another  name  in  its  lower  course. 
It  is  about  1,600  miles  lonff  and  has  a 
drainage  basin  of  about  260,000^  sq. 
m.  It  is  navigable  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  then  only  at  high  water.  Its 
chief  utility  is  for  irrigation. 

lu'phuism.  An  affected  literary 
style,  originatiiig  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  deriving  its  name  from  Eu- 
phues,  the  chief  character  in  John 
Lyly's  "Anatomy  of  Wit,"  issued  in 
1579,  a  work  or  forced  elegance  and 
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bombast.  From  these  exaggerations, 
however,  there  sprang  many  accept- 
able embellishments  to  the  English 
Ian  ffu  sure 

Eure|(«.  A  city  of  Humboldt  County, 
California,  situated  on  Humboldt  Bay, 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  state,  two 
miles  from  the  Pacific,  about  215 
miles  of  Sacramento,  the  State  capi- 
tal, and  on  the  Northwest  Pacific  Rail- 
road. It  is  in  the  redwood  forest  re- 
gion, and  is  an  extensive  shipper  of 
lumber  and  other  manufactures,  to 
San  Francisco,  Hawaii  and  Australia. 
P.  11,845. 

lurlpMdM  (480-406  B.  C).  One 
of  the  great  Greek  tragic  poets.  He 
v^ote  seventy-five  plays,  eighteen  of 
which  have  been  preserved,  the  most 
famous  being  *' Alcestis,**  **  Medea," 
••  Andromache,*'  "  Iphigenia,"  and 
*^  Orestes  ** 

Eu'ropa.  The  smallest  of  the  con- 
tinents except  Australia.  It  is  some- 
times viewed  as  a  land-mass  and  one 
with  Asia,  the  whole  being  knovm  as 
Eurasia.  Its  original  -  population  cen^ 
tered  round  about  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean where  the  two  continents 
are  separated  by  water,  and  as  it  has 
long  been  eonsiaered  singly,  the  pres- 
ent account  treats  it  as  such.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  of  Semitic  origin 
and  to  have  its  root  in  ereb  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  meaning  **  the 
west "  or  *'  sunset,*'  as  Asia  eomes 
from  '•sunrise*'  or  ''the  east.**  The 
surface  of  Europe  consists  largely  of 
highland  or  mountain  regions  in  Scan- 
dinavia, a  middle  mountain  region  in 
the  south -southeast,  central  and  south- 
west, comprising  the  Pyrenees,  Alps, 
Apennines,  Carpathians,  and  Balkans, 
and  another  long  series  of  ranges  in 
eastern  Russia,  the  Urals.  A  vast  cen- 
tral plain  stretches  from  the  English 
Channel  and  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
east  of  Europe,  and  another  in  Russia 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
rivers  radiate  from  two  far  distant 
centers.  From  the  Alps,  the  Rhine 
flows  north,  the  Rhdne  and  Po  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  several  tributaries 
of  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea.  In 
Russia,  from  the  central  region  of  the 
Valdai  Hills,  the  Volga*  flows  to  the 
Caspian,  the  Don  and  Dnieper  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Dwina  and  Niemen  to 
the  Baltic,  and  tributaries  of  the  North 
Dwina  to  the  Arctic.  The  principal 
lakes  are  in  two  chief  groups,  one 
around  the  Baltic  in  Russia  and 
Sweden,  with  smaller  ones  in  Fin- 
land and  Germany,  the  other  north  and 
south  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  The  situation  and  outline  of 
this  continent  are  extremely  favorable 


as  regards  climate.  It  is  largely  in 
the  temperate  zone  and  unlike  Asia  is 
nowhere  far  removed  from  the  miti- 
gating effect  of  the  sea.  It  does  not 
suffer  from  either  frost  or  drought. 
The  west  and  south  are  warm  and 
equable,  protected  from  cold  by  moun- 
tain barriers,  and  experiencing  the 
modifying  effects  of  the  seas.  Except 
the  Mediterranean  peninsulas  nearly 
all  of  it,  including  Great  Britain, 
France.  Belgium  and  Holland  are  be- 
yond the  limit  of  temperature,  falling 
below  the  freezing  point  far  more  than 
one  month  in  the  year.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  an  ample  rain- 
fall; what  deficiency  there  is,  is  in  the 
interior  of  Spain  and  southeast  Rus- 
sia. In  the  west  and  northwest  aut- 
umnal rains  prevail,  in  the  east  sum- 
mer rains,  in  the  Mediterranean  penin- 
sula, winter  rains.  The  people  of 
Europe,  Judged  by  the  languages 
spoken,  are  mainly  of  Aryan  stock. 
There  are  six  families  of  these  Aryan 
languages;  Slavonic,  in  the  east  and 
southeast;  Lithuanic  (including  Lettic) 
in  western  Russia;  Teutonic  in  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium (in  part),  and  the  British  Isles; 
Thraco-Hellenic,  the  Greek  and  Al- 
banian in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula;  Italic  or  Romic,  in 
Italy,  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Prance, 
part  of  Belgium,  Svsitzerland  and  Rou- 
mania — ^wherever  the  Roman  influence 
prevailed — and  the  Celtic,  now  con- 
fined to  certain  districts  of  the  British 
Isles  and  Brittany.  Among  the  non- 
Aryan  peoples  of  the  continent  are 
those  speaking  Finno-Ugric,  including 
Finns  and  Lapps,  some  Esthonians. 
Samoyedes  and  others  in  northeast 
Russia,  and  the  Basques  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  who  speak  a  language  of 
their  own.  In  religion  Christianity  is 
that  of  the  greater  number.  About 
one-half,  living  chiefly  in  the  south, 
are  Roman  Catholics;  Uie  remainder 
are  about  equally  divided  between  the 
Protestants  of  Teutonic  nations  and 
the  Greek  church  of  Russian  and  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Mohammedanism  is 
the  religion  of  the  Turks  and  there 
are.  scattered  over  the  continent, 
mainly  in  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper  and 
central  Europe,  about  flve  or  six  mil- 
lion Jevra.  The  great  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  and  one  which  helps 
to  explain  its  extreme  density  of  pop- 
ulation, is  its  lon^  enduring  civiliza- 
tion, together  with  modem  profresa 
in  consequence  of  great  Industrial  in- 
ventions. Tn  civilization,  however,  it 
was  preceded  by  Asia  ana  North  Africa 
C Egypt).  In  the  earliest  glimpses  of 
its  commerce,  we  find  South  Europe 
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supplying  the  natural  products  of  its 
Helds  ana  forests,  namely,  hides,  wool, 
woods,  wild  honey,  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  male  and  female  slaves,  the  articles 
received  in  return  heing  ready  made 
clothes,  iron  and  other  metals,  tools, 
weapons,  images,  bronze  ware  and 
vessels  of  glass,  a  commerce  not  un- 
like that  of  any  primitive  people  of 
to-day.  As  in  Africa  now,  many  of 
the  cultivated  trees  and  plants  of 
Europe  are  known  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  continent  within  his- 
toric times.  The  olive,  cypress  and 
laurel,  the  characteristic  evergreens  of 
the  Mediterranean,  all  so  well  cal- 
culated for  the  weather  conditions 
there,  were  brought  from  Asia;  the 
olive  to  Greece  and  its  colonies  in 
time  immemorial.  Of  original  origin 
also  is  lucerne,  the  deep  rooted  ally  of 
clover,  which  withstands  the  dryest 
summers,  an  equally  characteristic 
forage  plant  which  has  been  introduced 
into  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Prom  Asia  came  also  the  fig,  the  black 
mulberry  or  sycamore  of  Greece,  and 
the  white  later,  with  the  almond, 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  apricot,  all  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Christ.  Prom  Asia 
likewise  at  various  dates,  mostly  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
rice,  cotton  and  several  members  or 
the  citrus  family,  the  orange,  the 
lemon  and  citron,  were  introduced, 
and  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  agave  and  cactus,  potato,  tobacco 
and  Indian  corn.  The  chief  cereals  of 
the  East,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
cultivated  from  immemorial  times, 
wheat  and  barley  and  two  kinds  of 
millet  have  been  found  in  the  remains 
of  the  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland, 
which  date  from  the  latter  Stone 
Age.  Other  evidence  of  language  tends 
to  show  that  many  of  the  cultivated 
plants  were  introduced  into  Europe 
direct  from  Italy,  as  the  cabbage, 
peas,  parsley  and  onions.  The  fauna 
of  Europe  is  characterized  by  many 
carnivores,  as  the  bear,  the  lynx,  the 
wolf,  the  fox  and  weasel,  together  with 
rodents  like  the  marmot,  and  ungulates 
like  sheep,  deer,  chamois,  musk-deer, 
etc.  The  absence  of  the  monkey, 
lemur  and  elephant  is  to  be  noted,  and 
that  the  Mediterranean  is  a  sub-region 
for  many  forms  of  life.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  Europe  forms  a  larger  manu- 
facturing region  than  any  other,  but 
such  industries  are  characteristic  only 
of  certain  of  its  countries.  The  Brit- 
ish Isles,  Prance,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Gi'rmany  and  Switzerland  all  show 
manufactured  goods  as  the  leading 
«Jport;  in  all  other  European  countries 
the  exports  are  still  mainly  products 


of  the  soiL  the  forests  or  the  sea. 
One  of  the  important  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  commerce  of  Europe  is  the 
manner  in  which  its  agriculture  has 
been  affected,  by  more  favored  l>on- 
ditions  in  other  lands.  Following  are 
statistics  of  the  limits,  area  and  den- 
sity of  population,  etc.,  of  this  con- 
tinent. Area,  3,550,000  sq.  m.  (over 
2,000,000  sq.  m.  in  European  Rus- 
sia). P.  357,380,000.  Population  per 
sq.  m.  96.  The  density  or  population 
ranges  from  30  in  Andorra  and  46  in 
Russia,  to  539.5  in  Belgium^  and  540 
in  England.  The  Catholic  church  num- 
bers about  156,000.000,  the  Greek 
church  80,000,000,  the  Protestant 
cnurch  about  70.000.000. 

Eute'biut  (265-340).  Bishop  of 
Cffisarea;  an  ecclesiastical  historian, 
generally  considered  the  father  of  ec- 
clesiastical history.  His  ^*  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,"  his  "  Life  of  Constantine." 
and  his  "  Chronicon "  (a  history  of 
the  world  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Constantino),  are  among  his  principal 
works 

Eux'Ine.  Literally  **  The  hospitable 
sea."  See  Euphemism.  The  Black 
Sea,  so  called  in  ancient  times. 

Ev'anston.  A  town  of  Cook  County^ 
III.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  13  miles  north- 
west of  Chicago,  and  seat  of  Dearborn 
observatory  and  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Theology  in  connection  with  North 
Western  University.    P.  24,978. 

Ev'antviile.  A  city  of  Vanderberg 
County,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  near 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  state. 
It  is  a  railway  tov^  on  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal.    P.  69.647. 

Ev'artt,  William  Maxwell  (1818- 
1901).  A  distinguished  American 
'lawyer  and  politician.  He  figured  in 
more  than  one  of  the  great  state  cases 
of  his  time,  notably  in  the  following: 
Counsel  for  President  Johnson,  who 
succeeded  Lincoln,  upon  his  impeach- 
ment before  the  Senate,  1868;  United 
States  Attorney-General  in  Johnson's 
Cabinet  after  his  acquittal :  counsel  be- 
fore the  Geneva  Arbitration  Tribunal 
which  settled  the'  Alabama  claims; 
counsel  for  the  Republican  candidate 
before  the  electoral  commission  which, 
settled  the  disputed  presidential  suc- 
cession of  the  Hayes-Tilden  contro- 
versy of  1876;  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Hayes  who  won.  and 
(Tnited  Stat<>s  Senator  from  New  York, 
1895  to  1901. 

Evening  Star.  The  planet  Venus, 
usually  to  be  seen  in  the  west  just 
after  sunset.  To  the  ancients  it  was 
known  as  Hesperus  or  Vesper,  and  in 
poetry  is  often  still  so  called. 


■varMt  2 

■vapMt,  Mount.  The  highest  moun- 
taln  in  the  world :  It  is  one  of  the  Hlma- 
layan  peaks  in  Nepai.  Ipdia.  and  30.002 
feet,  above  eea-lev«l. 

EvarMt,  Al«iand«r  Hlli  (179S-1B17}. 
An  American  dlplornal  and  author  who 
was  successively,  between  1818  and 
his  death,  charge  d'aCtaJrs  to  the 
Netherlaads,  Minister  to  Spain,  and 
commercial  a^nt  in  China. 

■v'sptttt,  IdwaMl  (17e4-lS65). 
An  American  scholar,  statesman  and 
orator;  president  Harvard  College; 
Secretary  of  Stale  in  cabinet  of  Presl- 


his  State,  in  the  Senate.  In  iS60  he 
was  the  candidate  of  (he  Peace  and 
Union  party,  for  the  Vice -presidency. 
■Varatt.  A  city  of  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  four  miles  from  Boston.    P.  33,- 

IVwMt.  A  city  of  WaBtilnRlon, 
lumber  center  of  Puget  Sound  eoun- 
try.    P.  2*.8«. 

■vap'tlkdM.  An  extensive  swamp 
region  or  Dade,  Lee  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ties, Florida,  is  ISO  miles  long.  100 
miles  wide,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.    The  haunt  of  waterfowl  and  al- 

Ucators,  the  manatee  or  -" — 1 

other  game,  and  of  a  n  e 

famous  Serolnola  Indians  i 

Major  Dede  here  In  183  e 

has  undertaken  to  drain  it. 

■«il-«V«.  A  faculty  Kttrlbuteil  by 
the  superstitious  and  Ignorant  to  oer- 
tain  persons,  the  cross-eyed  partiou- 
larly,  who  inflict  injury  or  bring  III- 
luob,  it  is  believed  to  those  they  look 
upon.  The  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 
■ngers  la  supposed  to  ward  It  off;  In 
Italian  such  a  person  is  a  Jettatore, 

■volutton.  In  biology.  In  i..^ 
words  of  Huxley,  "  a  general  name  for 
the  history  of  the  steps  by  whleh  any 
living  being  has  acquired  the  morph- 
ological and  the  physioioffloal  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  It."  The  evolu- 
tion theory,  as  laid  down  by  Darwin, 
is  that  all  existing  species  genera  or- 
ders, and  classes  of  animals  and  plants 
have  descended  from  a  tew  simple 
forms  of  life,  the  process  being  con- 
trolled by  natural  aeleotlon. 

■w-tnfl,  T  h  o  m  •  t  (1789-1871) . 
An  Amertoan  lawyer,  politician  and 
Statesman:  United  Stales  Senator  from 
Ohio,  1831-1837;  Secretary  of  Trea- 
sury, 1841,  under  President  Harrison; 
Secretary  of  Interior  when  that  office 
was  created  under  Taylor,  1848-1850; 
United  States  Senator  again,  1850- 
1851. 

■xoal'Ibur.     The   magic   sword   of 


King  Arthur,  which  only  he  could  un- 
sheathe and  wield.  When  he  was 
about  to  die  he  requested  a  knight  to 
throw  it  into  a  lake  close  by.  when 
he  with  reluctance  threw  it,  a  hand 
reached  out  to  seize  It.  flourished  It 
round  three  times,  and  then  drew  It 
under  the  water  beyond  sight. 

Cxehanf*.  A  place  for  the  gather- 
ing of  merchants  or  traders  for  the 
transaction  of  busineBS— In  the  buying 
or  selling  of  commodities  or  securities. 
Originally  the  meeting  place  was  In  the 
street  or  the  curb,  remlnisoenees  of 
which  remain  In  the  phrase  "  the 
Street,"  applied  to  Wall  Street  {q.  v.) 
and  the  Curb  (a.  v.).  The  original 
Royal  Exchange  of  London  was  opened, 
1570:  and  it  was  replaced  by  anoUier 
building  ereoted  In  1848.  The  Paris 
Bourse  vras  founded  1884.  The  St. 
Petersburg  Exchange  was  begun  1804 


was  founded  In  ISi'i :  II 
was  In  Wall  Street.  The  present 
structure  known  as  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  Is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  metropolis,  its  facade 
on  Broad  Street  being  adorned  with 
some  fine  sculptures.  Besides  the 
Stock  Exchange,  there  are  In  the  city, 
the  Consolidated,  called  the  "  Little  Ex- 
change"; the  Cotton,  and  the  Produoe 
Exchangee;  besides  others,  such  as 
the  Colfee  and  the  Meroantlle.  the  latter 
dealing  in  butter  and  eggs.  See  Stock 
Exchange. 

■xeommunloatlen.  Exclusion  from 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church. 
It  is  of  two  kinds —  the  Oreater,  which 
means  a  total  cutting  off,  and  the  Les- 
ser, v^loh  only  shuts  out  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  Eucharist.  In  olden 
times,  when  the  Roman  hierarchy  held 
more  powerful  sway,  Oreater  Excom- 
nnunlcatlons  were  often  launched 
against  rulers  and  leaders,  and  were 
regarded  with  genuine  awe. 

Bxac'utof.  A  person  named  by  will 
to  administer  a  testator's  estate  either 
alone  or  with  another  or  others.  An 
executor  can  decline  to  sot  by  for- 
mally renouncing,  but  if  he  accepts  It 
will  he  his  duty  (o  have  the  will  proved 
within  six  months  of  the  testator's 
decease,  and  to  proceed  to  carry  out 
the    directions    oontained    In    the   will. 

■ihibi'tlont.  In  French  (exposition), 
a  word  used  to  Indicate  a  world's  fair, 
of  which,  since  1851.  there  has  been 
a  regular  periodical  series.  The  idea 
of  an  industrial  exhibition  originated 
with  the  French  In  1708.  The  first 
was  held  that  year  at  Paris,  11  in  all 
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having  been  held  there  since,  and  the 
first  in  England  in  1828.  The  most 
important  have  been  those  of  London 
1851,  New  York,  1853,  the  Philadel- 
phia Centennial.  1876,  the  Chicago 
Columbian.  1893,  the  St.  Louis,  1904 
and  several  at  Paris.  The  buildings  of 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1851  cov- 
ered 21  acres;  that  of  Chicago  142 
acres.  The  attendance  at  Cnicago, 
27,539,001,  was  slightly  exceeded  ny 
the  number  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
preceding.  Many  special  expositions 
have  also  been  hela  of  a  universal 
character  as  the  Fisheries,  Electrical, 
Colonial,  etc. 

Exhiraratlng    Qat.      Laughing    gas. 


the  same  as  nitrous  oxide  gas.  properly 
cr  toxide  of  nitrogen,  was  discovered 
by  Priestly. 


Exooo«'tkl«  (eks-o-se'ti-dae).  A 
family  of  fishes  of  which  the  soft 
rayed  flying  fish  is  the  type.  Several 
species  ftrequent  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  two  are  found 
along  the  Atlantic.  The  largest  is 
found  in  Lower  California  waters.  The, 
name  is  derived  from  Greek,  the  word 
meaning;  ^'  the  fish  that  come  ashore  to 
sleep." 

Ix'oo«n.  In  botany,  referring  to 
trees,  and  meaning  an  outside,  as  op- 

?»osea  to  an  inside  grower;  the  old  bo- 
anical  name  for  dicotyledons:  one  of 
the  two  grand  divisions  into  which  the 
trees  of  the  world  are  dvided.  com- 
posing those  whose  stem  consists  of 
bark,  wood  and  pith,  which  increases 
in  size  by  successive  additions  beneath 
the  bark  and  outside  the  previous 
growth.  In  geology,  the  word  applies 
to  that  part  of  the  shore  line  of  con- 
tinents which  has  been  naturally  Re- 
claimed from  the  sea,  as  an  exogenous 
coast;  also  to  rooks  that  are  intrusive 
or  exotic. 

Ixooo'nium.  A  genus  of  plants  that 
furnish  the  Jalap. 

Ixot'lca.  Plants  of  foreign  origin 
not  fully  acclimatized. 

Ixpan'tlon.  An  enlargement  or  in- 
crease in  size,  bulk  or  amount.  In  the 
expansion  of  solids  the  increase  in 
length,  volume  or  superficial  area  is 
known  as  the  co'-effloient  of  these 
changes;  in  the  expansion  of  liquids, 
volume  alone  is  taken  into  account. 
Specifically,  the  term  expansion  refers 
to  the  expansion  of  steam  in  an  en- 
gine, when  connection  v\itb  the  boiler 
is  shut  off.  An  expansion  engine  for 
example  is  a  steam  engine  in  which 
the  supply  of  steam  is  cut  off,  allowing 
the  expansion  to  complete  the  stroke. 
An  expansion  gear  in  a  steam  engine 
is   the   mechanism   that   controls   the 


admission  of  live  steam  from  the  boiler 
into  the  cylinder.  An  expansion  Joint 
is  one  that  permits  a  pipe  to  expand 
or  contract  under  varying  tempera- 
tures; an  expansion  valve  is  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  expansion  gear. 

Ixperimen'tal  Philoaophy.  The  phil- 
osophy that  accepts  nothing  as  'abso- 
lutely certain,  but  holds  that  grad- 
ually the  truth  v^ll  be  reached  through 
science. 

Explo'tlon.  A  bursting  apart  with  a 
sudden  shock,  usually  accompanied 
with  a  loud  report,  often  caused  by 
rapid  combustion,  decomposition  or  a 
quick  development  of  gases  or  heat. 
The  theory  is  that  an  explosion  occurs 
from  the  transformation  of  shock  into 
heat,  the  shock  passing  particle  to 
particle  in  an  explosive,  or  from  one 
explosive  body  to  another,  which  need 
not.  however,  be  directly  in  contact 
with  it. 

Exploalvee  of  High  Power.  History 
does  not  tell  with  exactness  the  origin 
of  explosives.  The  old  Oreek  fire  was 
first  used  during  a  defense  of  Con- 
stantinople about  660  A.  D.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  pitch,  resin,  saltpetre  and 
sulphur,  and  many  believe  that  gun- 

gowder  was  suggested  by  this  com- 
ination.  Gunpowder  is  knovm  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Arabs  before  1250. 
but  it  was  independently  discovered 
by  Roger  Bacon  who  mentions  it  about 
1270.  The  Chinese  claim  that  they 
invented  it  as  do  also  the  Hindus — 
each  nation  quoting  from  books  and 
manuscripts  to  verify  their  claim. 
What  is  absolutely  known  is  that  gun- 

gowder  was  first  employed  in  cannon 
1  1346  at  the  battle  of  Cr^cy.  In  1845 
a  Swiss  chemist  of  Basel  named 
SchOnbein  discovered  ffun-cotton;  and 
in  1847,  Sobrero  produced  nitro-gly- 
cerine.  The  Scandinavian  chemist, 
Alfred  NObel,  had  anticipated  all  these 
inventors  by  producing  dynamite  in 
1836  and  also,  in  1875,  a  powerful 
species  of  blasting  gelatin:  Hermann 
Sprengel.  in  1873,  and  Eugene  Tur- 
pfn.  in  1887,  developed  nitrated  hydro- 
carbons. Smokeless  powder  in  a  prac- 
tical form  has  been  used  since  1886, 
and  its  discovery  must  be  credited  to 
Vieille. 

Explosives  are  classified  under  two 
heads:  (I.)  mechanical  mixtures  and 
(II.)  chemical  compounds.  Of  the 
the  former  class  a  good  type  is  gun- 
powder, although  its  explosiveness  is 
not  great  enough  to  give  It  place  among 
the  true  explosives  of  high  power* 
such  as  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and 
ozone  in  a  liquid  state.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  second  type  of  explosive 
is  nitro-glycerine,   to  which  one  may 
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add  liquid  acetylene  and  liquid  ozone.! 
Also  there  are  explosive  mixtures  made 
from  the  nitrates,  nitrate  derivatives, 
and  fulminates  and  amides.  The  ex- 
plosives of  high  power  are  extremely 
numerous.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  only 
few  persons  are  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence; for,  even  now,  the  knowledge  of 
them  constitutes  a  menace  to  society. 
For  a  good  account  of  the  subject  the 
reader  may  consult  De  Kalb.  "  A  Man- 
uel of  Explosives'*  (Toronto,  1900). 

Ixtract.  An  essence  or  tincture 
drawn  from  a  substance  by  chemical 
process,  the  agent  of  evaporation  be- 
mg  water,  alcohol  or  ether,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them,  according  to  the  sub- 
stance to  be  treated. 

Extradition  (eks-tra-dish-un).  The 
act  of  giving  up  fugitives  from  Jus- 
tice by  one  country  to  another.  In  the 
United  States,  special  warrant  must  be 
issued  by  the  government  of  the  State 
in  which  the  offense  occurred  to  the 

government  of  the  State  of  refuge, 
reat  Britain  has  extradition  treaties 
with  nearly  every  country  possessing 
an  organized  government.  A  purely 
political  offense  is  not  extraditable  in 
most  civilized  countries. 

Extreme  Unction.  A  rite  of  the  Greek 
and  Catholic  churches  in  which  the 
sick  are  anointed  with  oil.  In  the 
Greek  Church  any  sick  person  may*  be 
anointed;  in  the  Catholic  church  only 
those  supposed  to  be  dying.  The  oil 
used  is  olive  oil.  It  must  be  conse- 
crated by  a  bishop,  though  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  a  priest,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  as  where  the  ap- 
proach of  death  is  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, may  do  so.  The  eyes,  ears, 
nortrils.  mouth,  palm  of  the  hands  and 
soles  or  the  feet  are  anointed. 

Eyok,  or  van  Eyck  (ik).  Flemish 
painters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  three  in  number,  two 
brothers,  Hubert  (1366-1426)  and 
Jan  (1386-1440);  and  a  sister  Mar- 
garet. In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, Jan  was  court  painter  to  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Eye.    The  organ  of  vision,  assumes 


a  variety  of  forms  in  different  orgpan- 
isms,  from  the  mere  rudiments  of 
eyes  in  infusorians  to  the  complex  and 
delicate  visual  organ  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals. In  man,  it  is  the  eyeball  envel- 
oped in  the  opaque  Sclerotic  mem- 
brane, which  appears  in  front  as  the 
white  of  the  eye.  This  is  lined  by  the 
Choroid,  which  is  lined  in  turn  by 
the  Retina  and  contipued  in  front  by 
the  Iris  and  transparent  Cornea.  The 
optic  nerve  transmits  to  the  brain  the 
visual  images  received.  The  eyebedl 
is  filled  with  fluid  refractive  media,  and 
the  crystalline  lens,  as  the  axis  of 
vision,  collects  the  rays  of  light  to  a 
focus  on  the  Retina.  The  movements 
of  the  eye  are  controlled  by  six  mus- 
cles from  different  points  in  the  Scler- 
otic, rolling  the  eyeball  in  the  orbit. 
The  lachrymal  gland  is  at  the  outer 
comer  of  each  eye,  and  secretes  the 
watery  fluid  called  tears.  Protective 
functions  are  performed  by  the  eyelids, 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows. 

Eye-4eeth.  The  two  canine  teeth  of 
the  upper  Jaw,  next  to  the  grinders. 

Eylau  (i'low).  A  town  24  miles 
south  of  KOnigsberg  in  Prussia.  Here 
was  fought  a  bloody  battle  between  the 
French  under  Napoleon,  and  a  massed 
army  of  Russians  and  Prussians  under 
Bennigsen  (Feb.  7-8,  1807).  The 
French  fell  upon  the  Russian  rearguard 
on  the  night  of  the  7th,  and  tnere  be- 
gan a  murderous  flght  which  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  following  day. 
Three  times  was  the  Russian  position 
taken,  and  three  times  was  it  lost  be- 
fore Marshal  Soult  scattered  the  Mus- 
covites. In  the  morning  the  battle 
was  resumed  by  a  furious  cannonade 
which  lasted  several  hours.  Some  of 
the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  marshals  took 
part  in  this  terrific  flght  which  has 
been  characterized  as  a  "  huge,  prof- 
itless carnage."  At  the  last,  the  arrival 
of  Marshal  Ney  brought  a  tardy  victory 
to  the  French,  and  compelled  the  Rus- 
sians to  retreat.  On  either  side  there 
were  engaged  about  70,000  men.  and 
the  losses  were  about  the  same — 
18,000. 
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p    Corresponds    to    the    Phoenician 

'  letter  V,  which  was  used  in  the 
early  Greek  alphabet  in  a  form  like  F, 
and  afterward  disappeared  from  pro- 
nunciation. It  was  called  the  digamma. 
The  Greek  PH  was  a  breath  between 
the  open  lips.  In  Latin  F,  the  upper 
teeth  touched  the  lower  lips  as  with 
us.  In  music  F.  as  a  note  of  the  gamut, 
happens  to  coincide  with  Guldo*s  Fa. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  fluorine. 

FabaoMs  (fa-ba'-se-a).  In  botany, 
plants  of  the  order  of  Leguminosas  as 
the  pulse,  pease  or  bean,  including 
some  as  diverffent  as  the  kidney  bean 
and  lucerne.    See  Leguminosae. 

Fabian  8oclaty.  An  association  formed 
in  1883  in  England,  with  socialistic 
Urns,  but  favoring  the  old  "  moral 
suasion  "  rather  than  distinctively  ag- 

Sessive  action.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and 
r.  H.  G.  Wells  have  been  prominent 
Fabians. 

F«'blu«9  Max'lmut  Varruoo'tut  Quin'* 
tut.  A  member  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient patrician  families  of  Rome,  who 
lived  m  the  third  century  B.  G.  Having 
been  twice  elected  Consul,  he  was 
elected  Dictator,  217  B.  C,  in  order  to 
conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal;  and 
he  wearied  out  his  enemy  by  a  policy 
of  marches,  counter-marches,  ambus- 
cades, and  skirmishes,  without  ever 
coming  to  an  open  engagement,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  phrase,  **  Fabian 
policy.**  His  tactics  were  misunder- 
stooa  in  Rome,  and  he  was  reproached 
and    partially    superseded    in    conse- 

Saence.  Subsequent  events  proved, 
owever,  that  Fabius  was  right,  and 
that  the  course  which  he  had  taken 
was  the  only  prudent  one.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  Consulship 
three  times,  and  died  203  B.  G. 

Fabiraux.  A  species  of  metrical  tales 
of  a  light  and  satirical  nature  in  vogue 
in  France  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  Many  of  the  stories 
were  of  Oriental  origrin,  but  were  in- 
fused with  the  French  spirit  of  the 
times.  Lafontaine,  Boccaccio,  and 
Chaucer  drew  fteely  on  them.  They  are 
marked  by  all  the  vivacity  and  perspic- 
uity, if  aliso  lubricity,  of  their  modern 
successors  in  the  French  novel  and 
comic  drama. 

Fac'tor.  An  agent  employed  by  mer- 
chants to  transact  business.     He  may 


buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name,  in  which 

g articular  consists  the  main  difference 
etween  factors  and  brokers.  In  arith- 
metic the  multiplier  and  multiplicand: 
in  algebra  any  expression  considered 
as  part  of  a  product. 

Facto'tum.  A  male  servant  employed 
to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 

Faoad«  (French,  fa-sad').  In  arch- 
itecture the  elevation  or  exterior  face 
of  a  buildinff,  or  other  structure,  as  a 
tomb,  usually  the  principal  ftont  or 
face. 

Fao«.  The  visage  or  countenance, 
the  surface  of  any  thing,  as  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  face  of  a  card,  etc.; 
to  assume  a  grotesque  or  grimacing  ex- 
pression, as  to  make  a  face;  in  com- 
merce, the  value  expressed  in  the  writ- 
ten or  printed  figures,  as  the  face  of  a 
bond  or  note :  In  the  mechanical  trades, 
to  cover  with  a  different  material  as 
pine  with  a  veneer  of  finer  wood,  or 
to  dress  the  surface,  as  of  stone  or 
cloth. 

Facial  Angle.  The  line  of  the  face 
drawn  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin. 
Camper's  lines  for  determining  the  cer- 
ebral mass,  and  consequently  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  races  and  individ- 
uals, though  exceedingly  fallacious  in 
the  extended  application  which  he  and 
his  followers  have  given  to  them,  serve 
admirably  to  illustrate  the  facial  angle. 
The  base  line  is  drawn  from  the  roots 
of  the  upper  incisors  to  the  external 
auditory  passage ;  and  another  line  from 
the  upper  incisors  to  the  most  elevated 
point  of  the  forehead.  The  angle  thus 
formed  is,  in  the  most  beautiful  races 
of  men,  about  eighty-flve  degrees.  The 
Greek  artists  imparted  an  air  of  maiesty 
to  the  heads  of  their  gods  by  giving 
them  an  opening  of  ninety  degrees. 

Faaopy>um.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
smooth,  annual  herbs  of  the  buckwheat 
family  from  Asia,  two  species  of  which, 
the  common  buckwheat  and  the  Indian 
buckwheat,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  United  States.  In  shape  the  seed 
or  grain  of  these  plants  resemble  the 
beechnut,  and  from  this  fact,  it  gets 
both  the  common  name  of  buckwheat 
and  the  botanical  name  of  fagopyrum. 
which  mean  the  same.  In  the  United 
States,  hot  pancakes  made  from  buck- 
wheat flour  are*  a  winter  delicacy, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  this  flour, 
the  plant  is  chiefly  grown. 
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Falr'bmnks,  Thaddau*  (1T96-1S86). 
An  American  inveotor,  bora  in  Maa- 
Bschuaetts,  moved  to  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vermont,  1815,  perfeoted  tho  platform 
Boale  In  1831,  a  scale  which,  with  im- 
provementa  made  since,  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  all  over  the 
world. 

Fairfax,  ThomM,  3rd  Lord  (1612- 
1671).  A  prominentleader  of  the  Par- 
Uamenlarx  army  durlns  the  Civil  War 
Id  England,  who  greatly  distiagulahed 
blmaeff  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby. 
He  refused  to  march  against  (he  Soots 
hi  1650;  and  lived  to  share  In  elCecUns 
the  Aestoralion. 

FaiplM — ElvM.  Supernatural  beings, 
generally  diminutive  in  size,  a  belief  in 
whom  Is  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  superstition.  It  ie  oonflned  to 
modern  Europe  (and  of  course  Amer- 
ica) and  the  character  of  the  fairies 
depends  upon  that  of  the  country  they 
miiablt,  tlius  the  EnsUsh  fairies  are 
Bimple  and  comely,  the  Scandinavian 
are  narah  and  often  traltrous.  Aoeord- 
iDK  to  Irish  as  well  as  Scottish  fairy 
lore,  the  elves,  though  in  the  main 
harmless  or  at  most  misohlel  loTlng, 
have  the  bad  reputation  of  stealing 
away  little  children  from  their  cradles 
and  leaving  a  changeling  In  their  place 
who  never  thrives. 

Fairy  mnga.  Circular  dlsooloraUons 
or  Indentations  in  fields  oaused  by  the 
growth  or  action  of  certain  fungi, 
sometlmea  making  their  appearance  Id  a 
single  night  and  giving  the  circle  the 
aspect  of  being  strevm  vrith  ashes.  In 
olden  times  It  was  imagined  Ihat  these 
rings  were  the  dancing  circles  of  fair* 
les. 

Fakira.  Mahommedan  mendloants 
who  are  held  in  great  regard  in  India. 
There  are  two  classes:  tnoae  who  are 
alrlct  devotees  to  the  principles  of  Is- 


relWoos  order,  but  are  simply  wan- 
dering MuaBulman  beggars — or  itiner- 
ant so-called  "  holy  men."     Some  of 

the  r  ■      ■ 

mutil- _„ 

their  wretchedness. 

Faicon'IdB.  A  term  usually  held  to 
cover  al!  or  nearly  all  diurnal  birds  of 
prey,  the  most  highly  organized  of 
the  order  Raptores.  that  la  to  aay, 
pursuing  live  prey.  It  Inoludes,  gen- 
erally speaking,  old  world  vultures, 
hawks,  falcons,  buzzards,  eagles,  etc., 
Bll  m  fact  but  secretary  birds,  (snale 
killers)  and  ospreys,  or  fish  hawks. 
Vultures  and  carrion  birds,  formerly 
excluded,  are  now  usually  admitted  to 
this     class! float  Ion.       Of     sub-orders 
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coming  under  this  head  there  are  fal- 
cons, caraoaras,  harriers,  hawks  and 
kites,  buzzard-nawks  and  vultures, 
though  some  authorities  differ  as  to  the 
last.  The  falcons  are  a  numerous 
species  widely  distributed;  the  pere- 
grine is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  them.  A  falcon  is  not  a  carrion 
feeder;  it  kills  its  prey  alive,  and  being 
susceptible  to  a  certain  amount  of 
training  was  once  used  in  the  royal 
sport  of  falconry,  a  sport  still  fol- 
lowed in  certain  parts  of  the  East. 
The  birds  used  in  falconry  were  of 
two  types, — falcons  proper  and  pere^ 
grines,  hawks  differently  shaped  as 
to  wings  and  feet,  so  that  one  kind 
rose  and  dropped  on  the  game,  while 
the  other  pursued  it.  In  the  heyday 
of  this  sport  the  birds  were  very  val- 
uable, a  certain  prince  of  the  Este  or 
D*EBte,  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  said  to 
have  mortgaged  his  kingdom  to  buy 
one. 

Falk'laiMl  Ittanilt.  A  British  posses- 
sion in  the  South  Atlantic,  area  6,500 
square  miles ;  p.  2,000.  The  capital  is 
Stanley  on  Port  William.  The  main 
industry  is  sheep  and  cattle  rearing. 

Palll^rM  (fal-i-air'),  CMment  Arm 
HMuiil  (1841 — ).  The  eighth  president 
of  the  third  French  Republic.  He  be- 
came a  lawyer,  was  elected  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1876,  and 
was  conspicuous  as  a  debater  on  the 
Republican  Right.     He  occupied  many 

Srominent  oflSees;  in  1906  became  can- 
idate  of  the  Republican  and  Socialist 
^  bloo  **  for  President  of  the  Republic 
and  was  elected  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly (Jan.  16)  by  a  vote  of  449  to 
371.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  with 
the  people  on  account  of  his  peasant 
extraction  and  democratic  manner. 

Falling  tiara.  The  luminous  me- 
teors or  shooting  stars  to  be  seen  often 
at  night,  most  numerous  in  August  and 
November. 

Fallopian  Tubaa.  The  oviducts  or 
passages  by  which  ova  are  conveyed 
from  the  oviduct  to  the  uterus. 

Fallo'plu.  Qabrlallo  (1523-1562).  An 
Italian  anatomist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  so  has  had  them 
named  in  his  honor. 

FaI'low  Doar.  A  European  deer  of  a 
yellowish  brown  or  fallow  color,  dap- 
pled with  white,  and  pahnated  antlers; 
often  kept  in  European  parks. 

Fall  Rlvap.  A  city  ot  Massachusetts, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  River, 
45  miles  south  fk*om  Boston  by  rail.' 
It  has  a  handsome  city  hall  ana  other 
public  buildings  made  of  granite  from 
this  vicinity.     Pall  River  has  an  ex- 


cellent harbor,  a  steam-boat  line  from 
New  York  which  does  a  large  Boston 
business,  and,  in  a  tributary  of  the 
Taunton,  which  falls  130  ft.  in  last 
half  mile,  excellent  water-power.  It 
manufactures  nails,  machinery,  and  has 
numerous  cotton  mills,  representing 
two  million  spindles  and  $25,000,000 
capital,  and  a  hat  factory  turning  out 
twelve  thousand  hats  a  day.  P.  119,- 
295. 
Falaatto.     In  music,  the  tones  of  a 

voice  higher  than  the  natural  tones. 
It  is  more  common  in  males  than 
females,  and  it  is  seldom  used  in  choir 
singing  except  by  male  altos. 

Famillata.  A  sect  existing  in  En- 
gland and  Holland  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  founded  by  Hans  Niklas,  who 
advocated  the  doctrine  that  religion 
was  a  matter  of  love  rather  than  of 
faith. 

Family.  In  the  ordinary  sense  the 
group  consisting  of  parents  and  child- 
ren :  sometimes  confined  to  the  children 
as,  '*  he  left  a  widow  and  a  large  fam- 
ily,'* sometimes  extended  to  embrace 
the  whole  domestic  establishment;  as 
'*  parents,  children,  servants  and  lodg- 
ers *' ;  also  a  house  or  line  of  persons 
connected  by  blood  or  kinship;  also  In 
biology,  a  group  or  type,  higher  than 
the  genera;  in  zoology,  a  rank  lower 
than  order;  in  floral  notany,  the  same 
as  an  order;  in  chemistry,  compounds 
of  the  same  basal  radical,  as  the  alco- 
hol family. 

Fan.  An  instrument  or  mechanical 
contrivance  for  moving  the  air  for  the 
sake  of  coolness,  or  for  winnoviing 
chaff  f^m  grain.  In  the  East  the  use 
of  fans  goes  back  to  remote  antiquity. 
The  Hebrews,  Egyptians.  Chinese  and 
the  peoples  of  India  used  them  from 
time  immemorial.  In  India  large  fans 
are  suspended  from  the  celling  and  the 
strings  pulled  by  servants  to  keep  them 
in  motion  (punkah).  They  were  not 
much  seen  in  England  until  after  the 
Conquest,  when  they  were  introduced 
from  France.  Examples  of  Efgyptian 
fan-handles  are  exhibited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Fandanoo.  A  lively  Spanish  dance 
executed  by  two  persons,  who  usually 
mark  time  with  castanets,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  pace  until  the  dance  fin- 
ishes in  a  svWft  climax. 

Fantasia.  A  name  given  to  a  fanciful 
musical  composition,  which  does  not 
conform  to  any  regular  style  or  series 
of  movements. 

FaKaday,  Miohaal  (1791-1867).  A 
famous  English  physicist  and  chemist. 
He  began  life  as  a  Journeyman  book- 
binder, but  became  interested  in  chem- 
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istry  through  the  lectures  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  In  1817  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Davy  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  a  director  of  it  in  1825,  and 
professor  of  chemistry,  1833.  His 
chemical  investigations  were  notewor- 
thy, but  his  researches  in  magnetism 
and  electricity  fully  established  his 
fame.  He  discovered  magneto-electri- 
cal induction  in  1831,  and  the  magnet- 
ism of  light  in  1845.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  popular  works  of  science, 
among  others  **  Forces  in  Nature,'*  and 
the  "  History  of  a  Candle." 

Farce.  Comedy  in  its  broadest  form, 
usually  confined  to  short  pieces,  and 
admittmg  of  free  and  exaggerated 
treatment  calculated  to  arouse  laugh- 
ter. 

Faral,  William  (1489,-1565).  A 
Swiss  Reformer,  born  at  Dauphin^, 
France,  introduced  in  1534,  after  two 
futile  attempts,  the  reformed  faith  into 
Geneva,  where  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  management  of  affairs  by  John 
Calvin.  He  has  been  called  the  **  pion- 
eer of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland 
and  France.'* 

Faroo.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Cass  County,  North  Dakota,  situated 
on  Red  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
250  miles  west  of  Duluth,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul,  North- 
cm  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
roads. It  has  a  variety  of  industries, 
amonff  which,  manufactures  of  flour, 
tile,  flax,  fiber,  sash  and  doors,  show 
cases  and  furniture ;  harness,  carriages, 
castings,  cigars,  candy,  etc.  The  State 
Agricultural  College  is  situated  there. 
P.  14,331. 

Farina  (far-e'na).  In  the  United 
States,  a  cereal  preparation  of  Indian 
corn,  coarser  than  meal;  elsewhere  a 
meal  obtained  from  cereals,  potatoes, 
etc.:  in  botany,  starch;  in  zoology,  a 
mealy  powder  on  certain  insects. 

Fa'roc  Itlandt.  Danish  possessions 
200  miles  northwest  of  the  Shetlands. 
They  export  fish  and  eider-down.  Area 
540  square  miles.    P.  13.000. 

Far'ragut,  David  Qlaagow  (1801- 
1870).  An  American  admiral  born  in 
Tennessee,  the  son  of  a  Spaniard  from 
the  Balearic  Isles,  who  fought  in  the 
American  Revolution.  In  hi.s  youth  the 
boy  was  adopted  by  David  Porter  (first 
of  the  name;,  who  secured  him  an  ap- 
pointment as  middy  in  the  United 
States  Navy  at  the  early  age  of  nine. 
He  was  with  Porter  in  the  "  Essex  " 
when  she  was  taken  after  a  hard  fight, 
by  the  British  "Pheobe"  and  '•Cherub" 
in  Valparaiso  Harbor  during  the  War  of 
1812.  He  rose  gradually  in  the  service 
to  be  lieutenant,  1823,  commander 
1841,  captain  1855.     His  fame,  which 


is  high  in  naval  records,  was  earned, 
however,  during  the  Civil  War.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  he  was  appointed  to  command 
a  naval  force  in  co-operation  with  Gen. 
B.  F.  Butler,  for  the  reduction  of  New 
Orleans.  In  April  of  that  year  he  be- 
gan the  bombardment  of  the  forts  be- 
low the  city,  and  passing  them,  on  the 
nights  of  April  23-24,  he  destroyed 
the  Confederate  fieet  and  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  Turning  it 
over  to  Butler,  he  attacked  the  batteries 
at  Vicksburg  and  passed  them,  but 
found  the  city  impregnable  from  the 
river.  He  attempted  to  run  the  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson  also  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  was  only  partially 
successful.  In  1864,  supplemented  by 
a  land  force,  and  after  a  desperate  en- 
gagement, he  captured  the  Confederate 
ram,  ''  Tennessee  **  and  put  an  end  to 
blockade-running  at  Mobile.  In  1863, 
he  was  appointed  Rear- Admiral ;  in 
1866,  full  Admiral. 

Farrar,  Frederic  WIINam  (1831- 
1903).  Dean  of  Canterbury,  England. 
He  was  a  well  known  divine  and  au- 
thor, some  of  whose  writings  attained  a 
large  circulation,  and  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence.  His  most  popular 
publications  were  "  The  Life  of 
Christ,"  **  The  Life  and  Works  of  St. 
Paul,"  and  "Early  Days  of  Christianity." 

Farthingale.  A  hoop  of  whalebone 
worn  beneath  a  woman^s  skirts  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  them,  fashion- 
able in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  crinoline  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a 
partial  revival  of  the  fashion. 

Faacea.  A  bundle  of  rods  round  the 
helve  of  an  axe,  and  borne  by  the  lic- 
tors  before  the  Roman  magistrates  as 
symbols  of  their  power  over  life  and 
limb.  It  was  the  custom  of  Uie  Ro- 
mans to  scourge  a  criminal  before 
striking  off  his  head. 

Fascination.  A  spell-like  influence 
formerly  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
certain  persons  over  others,  and  also 
thought  to  be  a  power  exercised  by 
snakes  over  their  Intended  victims,  but 
doubtful  even  in  the  latter  case. 

Faaho'da.  An  Anglo-Egyptian  station 
on  the  White  Nile.  450  miles  south  of 
Khartoum.  It  was  evacuated  by  the 
French  after  the  Khalifa*s  defeat  at 
Omdurman  by  Kitchener.  Population, 
300,000. 

Fattl.  The  name  given  to  days 
among  the  Romans  on  which  it  was 
lawful  to  transact  business  before  the 
praetor ;  also  the  names  of  books  among 
the  Romans  containing  calendars  of 
times,  seasons,  and  events. 

Fattl  Capltollnl.  Marble  tablets 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Forum 
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Id  the  sixteenth  century,  and  containing 
a  list  of  the  Consuls  from  the  year 
of  Rome  250  to  765. 

FaUlitm.  The  doctrine  that  all 
which  takes  place  in  life  and  history  is 
subject  to  fate,  that  is  to  say,  takes 
place  by  inevitable  necessity;  that 
IhiDgs  being  as  they  are.  events  cannot 
fall  out  otherwise  than  as  they  do. 

Fa'U  MoroA'na  (Celtic,  fath,  fade — 
prophetess,  lairy;  morgan,  sea-born). 
A  mirage  sometimes  seen  over  the  strait 
of  Messina  as  one  looks  toward  Reggio. 
Buildings  and  men  are  apparently  lifted 
in  the  air,  magnified,  multiplied  and 
even  inverted.  They  were  C€dled  the 
palaces  of  Fata  Morgana,  a  sea-fairy. 
Fates  (Latin  fatum,  decreed,  ap- 
pointed destiny).  The  Greek  Moirai: 
Latin,  Pares,  allotters  of  predestined 
weal  or  woe,  daughters  of  Night  and 
Erebus.  Even  the  gods  revered  them. 
Clotho  (spinner)  began  the  thread  of 
every  mortal  life;  Lachesis  (lak'esis, 
allotter)  spun  its  destiny;  At'ropos 
(unflinching)  severed  it  at  death. 

Fathom.  A  measure  of  depth  of  six 
feet,  used  in  sea-soundings.  ' 

Fats.  Substances  found  in  the  animal 
body,  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  but  with  greater  propor- 
tion of  carbon  than  starch  and  sugar. 
They  are  especially  deposited  around 
the  kidneys,  as  in  the  suet  of  beeves, 
and  become  a  reservoir  of  animal  heai 
to  produce  exertion  or  endure  cold; 
hence  the  system  requires  fatty  or 
sweet  food  in  winter.  Bears  and  other 
hibernating  animals  lay  in  a  supply 
during  summer  which  lasts  through 
Ihefr  torpor.  The  hump  of  camels  is 
a  mass  of  fat  and  gives  them  great  en- 
durance, the  hump  disappearing  after 
a  long  journey  with  scanty  food.  In 
men,  fat  is  prevalent,  with  growing 
children,  disappears  at  puberty,  when 
nature  calls  for  exertion,  and  may  re- 
cur at  middle  age,  in  a  deposit  under 
the  skin.  It  is  hereditary  and  a  great 
misfortune,  giving  the  muscles  a  use- 
less load,  at  every  movement,  of  from  5 
to  100  lbs.,  and  exhausting  the  vitality. 
Pats,  sweets  and  much  liquid  should 
be  avoided,  with  the  salt  which  excites 
thirst.  Pats  consists  of  glycerin  with 
stearic  acid:  vegetable  oils  consists  of 
glycerin  with  oloeic  or  palmitic  acid, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  glycerin  by  a 
heat  of  400"*  F.  Boiled  with  alkalis,  the 
glycerin  is  set  free,  and  the  acids  and 
alkalis  form  soap.  In  the  human  body 
the  fats  and  sweets  eaten  pass  through 
an  albuminous  state  in  forming  fat. 

Fault.  A  geological  term  designating 
a  breakai^e  or  displacement  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  any  rocky  strata.  The  break- 
age sometimes  amounts  to  thousands  of 


feet,  but  ordinarily  to  not  more  than 
a  few  feet. 

Fau'iitt  (faw'na,  Latin,  Faunus,  god 
of  wild- wood  and  flocks).  The  expres- 
sion of  zoologists  for  all  wild  animals 
of  a  particular  region,  as  botanists  use 
Flora  of  trees  and  plants.  In  neology 
and  paleontology  Fauna  means  the  ani- 
mals of  a  region  during  a  geological 
period. 

Fauna.  Divinities  of  the  woods  and 
fields  among  the  Romans. 

Faunua.  A  god,  grandson  of  Saturn, 
who  figures  in  the  early  history  of  Lat- 
ium.  first  as  the  god  of  fields  and  shep- 
herds, and  secondly,  as  an  oracular 
divinity  and  founder  of  the  native  re- 
ligion, afterwards  identified  with  the 
Qreek  Pan. 

Faup«  (for),  Fran^ola  F^llx  (1841- 
1899).  A  successful  tanner  at  Havre, 
France.  Blected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1881,  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  French  Republic  in 
1895,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  peculiar  death.  He  was 
the  guest  of  the  Czar  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, producing  an -alliance  between 
France  and  Russia  (1898). 

Fautt  (fowst)  or  Faustua  (1485- 
1540).  A  Oerman  charlatan  and  ma- 
gician, who  became  a  legendary  char- 
acter. He  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil, 
Mephistopheles,  for  supernatural  power 
and  worldly  pleasure.  Winning  the 
love  of  Marguerite,  a  beautiful  girl,  he 
was  finally  swept  away  by  the  devil. 
Marlowe,  in  1589,  turned  the  story  into 
the  most  terrible  English  tragedy  out  of 
which,  in  1788,  Goethe  produced  the 
greatest  drama  of  modern  times,  pre- 
serving the  old  story,  breathing  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  characters,  and 
filling  it  with  profound  human  philos- 
ophy. In  old  age  he  produced  a  sec- 
ond part,  which  is  philosophy,  but  no 
longer  human  or  a  drama. 

Favra  (favr),  Julaa  Claude  Qabrlal 
(1809-90).    A  French  politician  and  a 

Rersistent  opponent  of  the  ambition  of 
fapoleon  III.  After  his  fall,  in  1870, 
Favre  was  appointed  Minister  of  For- 
eign AfTairs,  and  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions with  Bismarck.  Against  the  ad- 
vice of  Bismarck  he  let  the  Municipal 
Guard  of  Paris  keep  their  arms,  and 
brought  on  the  Commune. 

Fawkaa,  Quy  or  Quido  (1570-1606). 
A  Yorkshire  Catholic,  who  with  Catesby 
and  other  conspirators  planned  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  Although  warned  of 
the  discovery  of  the  plot,  Fawkes  per- 
sisted and  was  captured  and  speedily 
hanged. 

Fawoatt,  Henry  (1833-1884).  A 
British   statesman,   educated   at   Cam-' 
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bridge.  In  1858  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  blinded  by  a  stray  shot  from  his 
father*8  gun,  and  to  most  men  this 
would  have  been  a  block  to  a  career, 
but  Fawcett  stuck  resolutely  to  his 
early  purpose.  He  made  himself 
known  as  an  earnest  publicist  by  pro- 
ducing a  "  Manual  or  Political  Econ- 
omy **  in  1863;  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Cambridge.  In  1865  he  entered  Par- 
liament, and  became  one  of  01adstone*s 
most  trusted  lieutenants,  devoting  him- 
self largely  to  Indian  finance,  and  econ- 
omical questions.  He  was  made  Post- 
master-General in  1880,  and  was  the 
means  of  introducing  the  Parcel  Post, 
postal  orders,  and  cheap  telegrams. 

Fawoatt,  Millloant  Qapfatt  (1847 — ). 
The  widow  of  Henry  Pawcett;  a 
woman  suffragist  and  educational  re* 
former  and  a  very  capable  writer  on 
political  economy.  She  has  received 
the  honorary  LL.  D.  degree  from  St. 
ADdrew*8  University,  Scotland,  and  was 
one  of  the  commission  of  women  who 
went  out  to  South  Africa  during  the 
Boer  War  to  examine  the  concentrated 
camps. 

Fawn.  The  young  of  the  deer,  usu- 
ally distinguished  from  the  mature  ani- 
mal by  graceful  moultings. 

Fayal  (fl'-al).  One  of  the  Aiores; 
mountainous,  fruitful  and  a  health  re- 
sort. It  is  a  station  of  the  Oermdn- 
American  Gable.    P.  22,000. 

Fayoum\  An  oasis  in  the  desert 
west  of  Egypt,  sunk  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  connected  with  the  Nile  by 
an  ancient  canal.  It  was  once  Lake 
Moeris,  drained  in  1900  B.  G. 

Faathara,  The  epidermal  covering 
forming  the  plumage  of  birds.  A 
feather  comprises  a  main  stem  or 
shaft,  a  supplementary  stem  or  after- 
shaft,  and  a  series  of  lateral  webs,  each 
of  which  contains  numerous  small 
branches  termed  barbs.  A  bird  carries 
various  classes  of  feathers,  the  two 
main  divisions  being  the  quill  feathers 
of  the  winffs  and  tail,  and  the  clothing 
feathers  of  the  body.  Feathers  are  or 
every  variety  of  color  and  of  many 
shapes,  the  more  beautiful  of  them  be- 
ing extensively  utilized  in  millinery 
and  for  other  adommepts.  Ostrich 
feathers  are  worth  8200  a  pound.  The 
destruction  of  the  wild  birds  by  organ- 
ized bodies  of  hunters  for  ornamental 
feathers  has  become  a  serious  subject, 
and  is  regulated  by  statutes  in  many 
States.  Ostriches  are  raised  on  farms 
in  Galifomia,  where  it  is  a  recognized 
industry. 

Fab>lfuaa.  That  which  dispels  or 
mitigates  fever.    An  old  medical  term 


not  so  much  used  nowadays  as  for- 
merly. Quinine  used  to  be  the  most 
frequently  employed  of  all  febrifuges, 
and  it  is  still  in  vogue  as  such,  though 
phenacetin,  anti-pyrin,  and  other  potent 
drugs  have  supplanted  it  in  modem 
medical  practice  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

Fab'ruary.  The  second  month  of  the 
year,  introduced  into  the  Roman  calen- 
dar durinff  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompil- 
ius.  Ordinarily,  the  month  consists 
of  twenty-eight  days,  but  in  leap  year, 
it  consists  of  twenty-nine  days.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin,  februare,  to  purify,  the  Roman 
feast  of  purification  being  held  on  the 
15th  of  this  month.  By  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons the  month  was  called  Sol-monath 
(from  the  returning  sun). 

FaohUr,  Oharlaa  Albart  (1824- 
1879).  An  actor,  bom  in  London,  En- 
gland, his  father  of  German  extraction 
and  his  mother  English.  He  made  his 
d^but  in  Paris  at  iM  age  of  seventeen ; 
after  a  tour  throitgh  the  European  cap- 
itals established  himself  in  London. 
He  became  celebrated  for  his  original 
impersonations  of  **  Hamlet**  and 
**  Othello  ** ;  removed  to  America  in 
1870,  where  he  died. 

Fatf 'araliat.  A  series  of  state  papers 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Bfadiaon 
and  John  Jay,  published  in  1787-88. 
durinff  the  (institutional  Gonvention  at 
Philadelphia,  and  regarded  as  the  auth- 
entic commentary  on  the  Gonstitution 
of  the  United  States  by  its  founders. 

Fatf'arallals.  The  political  party  *ot 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Adams, 
Morris  and  Marshall.  They  believed 
in  a  concentrated  federal  authority, 
development  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, federal  control  of  finances  and 
currency,  and  an  alliance  with  England. 
Adams*s  lack  of  Judgment  as  successor 
to  Washington,  and  the  death  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  great  genius  of  the  country, 
threw  nolitical  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Democrats,  who  represented  the 
non-manufacturing  and  non-commercial 
South  and  West,  and  who  realised  bet- 
ter the  rights  of  the  individual  as  set 
forth  by  the  French  Republic. 

Feldspar  (German,  feldspath  or  fels- 
path,  fleldspar)).  Field  or  cliff  stone, 
erroneously  associated  with  spar.  It  is 
a  compound  of  silicate  of  aluminum, 
with  potassium,  sodium  or  calcium. 
Orthoclase  is  potash  feldspar,  found 
in  crystals  in  igneous  rocks,  granite, 
syenite  and  gneiss.  When  weathered 
out  of  the  rock,  or  obtained  by  crush- 
ing and  reduction,  it  is  kaolin  or  porce- 
lain and  potter*s  clay;  the  moonstone  is 
an  orthoclase  feldspar.    Albite,  or  soda 
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feldspar,  to  more  faslble  and  used  in 
fflazes.  The  labradorite  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  is  a  lime  and  soda  feldspar. 

Fallbriga.  The  name  of  a  septen- 
nial festival  held  in  Provence,  by  writ- 
ers of  the  "  langue  d*oo,"  to  recall  the 
troubadours  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Fal'lds.  The  oat  family,  including 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  servals,  chee- 
tahs, caracals,  cats,  lynxes,  pumas  and 
jaguars.  They  were  well  represented 
by  cave- tigers  of  enormous  size  in  the 
Tertiary  period.  The  Felid®  watch  and 
pounce  for  prey,  while  the  Ganid®,  or 
dog  family,  run  it  down.  The  Felids 
are  tti  ere  fore  nocturnal,  with  intensely 
vigilant  eyes,  whose  pupil  dilates  in 
the  dark;  keen,  erect  ears,  powerful, 
short  fore-legs  armed  with  terrible 
retractile  claws;  thin  loins;  tremend- 
ously developed  hindlegs,  for  the  one 
pounce  vrhioh  must  lose  or  win  all; 
padded  noiseless  feet  to  steal  in  the 
night;  powerful,  sabre-like  teeth  for 
gripping,  tearing  and  crunching;  and  a 
roughened  tongue  which  cleans  the 
bone.  The  smaller  kinds  lurk  and 
pounce  from  trees,  and  their  claws 
make  them  excellent  climbers. 

Fallaha,  or  Falahaan.  Egyptian  la- 
bourers, agricultural  chiefly,  forming 
the  lowest  class  of  the  community, 
possessing  little  or  no  political  status. 
They  are  of  Nubian,  Coptic,  and  Arab 
descent 

Fall,  John  (1625-1686).  An  English 
divine;  Royalist  in  sympathy,  he  con- 
tinued, throughout  the  puritan  ascend- 
ency, loyal  to  the  English  Church,  and 
on  the  Restoration  became  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  a  royal  chaplain. 
In  1676  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Oxford;  was  the  object  of  the  well 
known  epigram,  **  I  do  not  like  thee. 
Dr.  Pell,  the  reason  why  I  cannot 
ten.'' 

Felt.  Fibres  of  wool  and  hair  have 
microscoDic  notches  or  barbs,  and  if  a 
fleece  is  hammered  with  a  wooden  mal- 
let it  coalesces  in  a  thick  waterproof 
material.  Prom  its  simplicity,  the  proc- 
ess was  probably  known  before  weav- 
ing. Pelt  furnishes  tent,  carpet,  hat 
and  clothes  to  the  Mongolians  and 
Tartars*  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
moulded  shepherd-hats  on  wooden 
cones.  In  the  modern  process,  layers 
are  pressed  together  by  moisture  and 
steam-heated  cylfndera.  and  felt  is  used 
for  carpets,  upholstery,  covers,  etc.  For 
men*s  nats  it  is  mixed  with  raccoon  or 
beaver  hair.  Cheap  sheating  and  roof- 
ing felt  is  made  or  mill  waste  and  cow 
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hair  with  pitch  or  asphalt:  asbestos  and 
asphalt  give  a  non-inflammable  kind. 
The  United  States  produces  felt  worth 
$6,461,000. 


Falue'oa.  A  boat  or  vessel,  used  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  propelled  both 
by  oars  and  sails,  so  constructed  that 
the  rudder  can  be  applied  either  at 
the  head  or  at  the  stern,  as  occasion 
may  requhre.  It  is  used  for  light  mer- 
chandise. 

Fa'mur.  The  Os  Femoris,  or  ihiffik 
bone,  extending  between  the  haunch 
and  knee.  It  is  the  longest  bone  in  the 
body,  and  is  frequently  the  subject  of 
fracture,  which  requires  most  skillful 
attention  for  reduction.  The  placing 
of  the  broken  parts  in  a  position  ana 
their  retention  until  proper  re-union 
has  taken  place  often  presents  consid- 
erable difficulty. 

Fanoino.  This  exercise,  practiced 
with  '*  foils  •• — ^not  much  needed,  now- 
adays, as  a  protective  accomplishment 
— ^may  be  engaged  in  advantageously  as 
a  pastime  ana  a  physical  exercise,  under 
competent  tuition,  by  either  sex,  in- 
ducing, as  it  does,  suppleness  of  limb* 
quicknes  of  eye,  and  muscular  strength. 

Fan'alon,  Fran^la  da  Saitanae  da  la 
Motlia  (1654-1715).  A  French  author 
and  prelate  of  noble  birth  and  distin- 
guished scholarship;  he  entered  the 
Church,  and  became  influential,  in  1665» 
in  missions  to  the  Hugruenots  of  Sain- 
tonge  and  Poitou.  He  forbade  violence 
and  gained  power  by  his  eloquence 
and  beautiful  character.  In  1689, 
Louis  Xrv.  appointed  him  tutor  of  his 
grandson  and  heir,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gimdy.  The  boy,  who  had  been  surly, 
obstinate  and  intractable,  became  de- 
voted to  his  wise  and  saintly  master, 
remaining  his  devoted  friend  to  his 
life*B  end.  For  his  services  F^nelon 
accepted  the  archbishopric  of  Cambrai. 
He  was  unfortunately  involved,  through 
sympathy,  in  the  mystical  doctrines 
of  Madame  Guy  on.  The  Pope  said  that 
he  had  erred  through  too  much  love 
for  God;  his  adversaries  through  want 
of  love  to  man.  Marlborough  protected 
Cambrai  for  his  sake  during  his  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders. 

Fa'nlana  (Irish,  champions).  A  se- 
cret political  society  against  the  British 
(>ovemment,  organized  in  Ireland, 
1853:  in  the  United  States,  1858.  After 
the  Civil  War  35,000  Irish  ex-offlcers 
and    privates    of    the    Federal    Army 

Clanned  an  invasion  of  Canada  (1866), 
ut  their  supplies  were  seized  by  the 
United  States  Government.  General 
G*Neill  succeeded  in  entering  Canada 
near  Fort  Erie,  and  won  two  engage- 
ments, but  was  unsupported,  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  was  disarmed. 
In  1867,  Fenian  political  prisoners  were 
forcibly  released  at  Manchester,  En- 
gland. 

Fan'nal.     A  plant  cultivated  for  its 
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aromatic  seeds,  which  are  of  consider- 
able utility  as  a  medicament,  and  grown 
in  British  gardens  for  its  leaves,  for 
salads  and  garnishing.  The  bleached 
root  is  better  than  celery;  boiled  it  is 
like   cauliflower. 

Fens.  Low-lying  lands  covered  with 
water,  or  of  a  boggy  or  marshy  nature. 
The  Pen  districts  of  England  are 
chiefly  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire, but  in  recent  times  most  of  the 
Fen  land  has  been  drained  and  put  into 
cultivation. 

Fer'dinand.  The  name  of  several 
sovereigns,  among  the  more  important 
being  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. At  the  time  of  his  accession  he 
was  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and 
ascended  the  Imperial  throne  in  1619. 
His  reign  was  the  occasion  of  the  strug- 
gle known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
He  died  in  1637. — Ferdinand  I.,  Emper- 
or of  Austria^  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  in  1835,  having  been  previously 
nominal  sovereign  of  Hungary.  He 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  nephew.  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  in  December,  1848;  and 
died  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  June  29, 
1875. — Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Naples,  III.  of 
Sicily,  and  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was 
the  son  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Naples  in  1759, 
and  was  established  as  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  as  a  result  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1814.  He  died,  after  a 
reign  greatly  disturbed  by  revolutionary 
movements,  in  1825.  Ferdinand  II., 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1830,  and  his  whole  reign 
was  one  of  terror.  His  bombardment 
of  the  principal  cities  of  his  kingdom, 
in  1849.  led  to  his  receiving  the  nick- 
name of  "  Bomba."  In  1851,  the  num- 
ber of  political  prisoners  in  Naples  was 
calculated  at  13,000.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  in 
1857.  He  died  in  1859.— Ferdinand  I.. 
surnamed  the  Great,  first  sovereign  of 
Independent  Castile,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Castile  in  1035,  and  three 
years  afterward  became  king  also  of 
Leon.  He  died  in  1065. — Ferdinand 
III.,  King  of  Castile,  usually  known  as 
St.  Ferdinand,  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Henry  I.,  In  1217,  and  in  1230  became 
king  also  of  Leon.  His  reign  was 
spent  in  expeditions  against  the  Moors. 
He  died  In  1252.  and  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Clement  X.^  in  1671. — Ferdinand 
v.,  of  Castile,  III.  of  Naples,  and  II.  of 
Aragon  and  Sicily,  surnamed  the  Catho- 
lic, was  the  son  of  John  II.,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne  of  Ara- 
gon and  Sicily  in  1466.  In  1469,  hp 
married  Isabella,  sisler  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Castile,  and  in  1479,  became, 
through  her.  King  of  Castile,  sharing 


with  her,  during  her  lifetime,  the  royal 
dignity.  Isabella  on  her  death  in  1504 
was  technically  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Castile  by  her  daughter,  Jo- 
anna, her  husband  becoming  in  effect 
regent;  but  the  crown  of  both  Aragon 
and  Castile  descended  to  their  grand- 
son, Charles,  best  known  as  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  Virtually  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  united 
Spain  as  a  single  monarchy,  laying  the 
foundation  of  its  greatness  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  other  features 
of  the  reign  were :  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moorish  power  from  Spain  after  the 
conquest  of  Granada  in  1492;  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, under  the  auspices  of  Isabella; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Ferdinand  himself  is  celebrated 
with  Louis  XI.  of  France  and  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  as  one  of  the  three 
craftiest  diplomatists  of  his  age. — Ferd- 
inand VI.,  King  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip 
v.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1746.  He 
brought  to  a  termination  the  war  with 
England,  in  which  Spain  was  engaged 
at  the  time,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  Austria,  by  means  of  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.     He  died  in   1759. 

Fermanagh  County  (inland),  Ulster, 
Ireland.  Area  714  square  miles.  Pop- 
ulation 65,000:  River  Erne  and  great 
lakes;  county  town,  Enniskillen. 

Fermenta'tlon  (Latin,  ferveo,  to  boil 
up,  fermentum,  yeast).  Decomposi- 
tion of  carbon  compounds  through  en- 
zymes (diatase,  zymase,  rennet,  etc.). 
or  by  microscopic  bacteria  and  fungi 
which  produce  enzymes.  When  the 
substances  decomposed  are  nitrogenous 
and  contain  sulphur,  ill  odors  are  pro- 
duced, and  it  Is  called  rotting.  (1) 
Splitting  fermentations  separate  a  sub- 
stance into  separate  products.  Diastase 
produces  malt  and  dextrin  from  starch ; 
zymase,   alcohol   from   sugar;   lactase. 

?riucose,  from  lactose;  rennet,  curd 
rom  the  caseine  of  milk.  By  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar  it  is  separated  into 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  va- 
rious yeasts  and  ferments  are  bac- 
terial. (2)  Oxidative  fermentation 
changes  alcohol  to  vinegar.  Diluted  al- 
cohol is  allowed  to  trickle  slowly 
through  a  cask  of  One  wood  shavings, 
constantly  aCrated  by  glass  tubes.  The 
exposure  of  the  alcohol  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  converts  it  into  acetic  acid, 
producing  vinegar  In  24  hours.  By  the 
old  process  wine  or  cider  were  fermented 
by  the  bacteria  contained  in  mother  of 
vinegar.  Fermentation  Is  avoided  by 
canning,  which  excludes  the  air,  by 
boiling,  freezing,  and  the  use  of  salt 
and  antiseptics. 

Ferney,  or  Fernex  (fair-na).  A  town 
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of  Ain,  France,  on  the  Swiss  border,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  five 
miles  northwest  of  Geneva.  Here  Vol- 
taire resided  for  twenty  years,  and  pro- 
moted the  immigration  of  Genevese 
watchmakers.  In  front  of  his  chateau, 
which  has  been  much  altered,  he 
erected  a  mausoleum,  and  near  it  a 
theatre,  and  a  church  with  the  Inscrip- 
tion :  Deo  erexit  Voltarius. 

Ferns.  Cryptogamic  plants,  order 
Pilices.  There  are  5,940  species  in  the 
world,  especially  in  warm  moist  cli- 
mates which  produce  great  tree  ferns, 
like  those  which  filled  the  forests  or 
the  Carboniferous  period.  They  do  not 
blossom,  but  thecae,  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaf,  produce  spores,  a  dust-like 
fferm.  They  spring,  year  after  year, 
from  the  same  root,  first  appearing  in 
unfolding  spirals,  which  caused  the 
Latin  name  Pilix,  ball  of  thread.  Among 
the  American  fecns  are  the  maidenhair, 
cinnamon,  hart*s-tongue,  climbing  fern 
and  brake. 

Ferra'ra*  An  Italian  city  near  the  Po. 
in  a  flat  fertile  district,  with  ancient 
walls,  cathedral,  the  Este  palace,  the 
house  of  Ariosto  and  the  prison  of  Tas- 
so,  a  university  and  botanical  gardens. 
P.  87.000. 

Fer'ret.  A  carnivorous  animal  of  the 
pole-cat  family,  with  a  pointed  head 
and  long,  sinuous  body,  well  adapted 
for  following  rabbits  and  game  into 
their  burrows  and  hiding-places,  is  be- 
ing kept  in  many  countries  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Africa, 
and  does  not  exist  in  England  in  a  con- 
dition of  natural  freedom. 

Feppooy'anide.  Potassium  ferrocya- 
nide,  obtained  from  animal  refuse, 
hair,  etc..  or  from  a  coal-tar  product. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Prus- 
sian blue. 

Feppu'glnouB.  A  chemical  term  ap- 
plied to  natural  waters,  minerals,  etc., 
which  contain  iron;  synonymous  with 
chalybeate. 

Ferry,  Julee  (1832-1893).  A  French 
journalist  and  statesman.  In  1869  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  Deputies  for 
Paris.  He  became  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  III.,  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
members  of  the  National  Defence  Com- 
mittee. He  served  in  several  prominent 
offices  in  later  years,  being  Minister  of 
Education  in  1888  and  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  1890. 

FeKtillzere.  Substances  which  con- 
tain the  needed  elements  of  plant  life. 
The  most  important  are  barn -yard  ma- 
nure, containing  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid;  guano:  arled  menha- 
den or  fish  ffuano;  cotton-seed  refuse; 
bone  dust;  dried  blood;  nitrates  (Chile 


exports  2,000.000  tons) ;  rock  phos- 
phates (United  States  produces  2,265,- 
000  tons) ;  chemical  superphosphates; 
phosphoric  slag  (by-products  of  steel) ; 
wood  ashes;  mineral  and  chemical  pot- 
ash (Germany  produces  $24,000,000). 
Lime-stone,  gypsum  and  marl  decom- 
pose clay  and  make  it  fertile. 

Fer'ule  (Latin,  ferio,  to  strike,  the 
stalks  being  used  as  rods).  A  genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Per- 
sia. They  furnish  a  gum-resin,  em- 
ployed as  a  stimulant  in  medicine.  Fer- 
ula communis,  or  the  giant-fennel,  is  a 
perennial,  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
often  attaining  a  height  of  eight  to  ten 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  two  to  three 
inches.  The  stems  ar^  full  of  white 
pith  which,  when  dry,  ignites  like  tin- 
der and  is  used  for  preserving  and 
carrying  fire  from  place  to  place. 

Fet'tue.  PoKoluB.  The  procurator  of 
Judea  (58-62).  He  was  Paul's  Judge, 
and,  being  hard  pressed  by  popular  cla- 
mor, was  pleased  when  Paul  appealed, 
as  a  citizen,  to  the  supreme  court  at 
Rome,  relieving  him  of  responsibility. 

Fe'tlchlsm  (Portuguese  feitico,  ar- 
tificial). The  worship  of  a  fetich^ 
which  is  anything  in  nature  or  art  to 
which  magical  powers  are  asciubed. 
Practically  it  is  a  species  of  idolatry. 
It  is  largely  connected  with  amulets. 

Fe'tue  (Latin,  feo,  to  generate).  An 
unborn  child  or  animaE  With  chil- 
dren, bones,  muscular  movement,  nails, 
hair,  development  of  brain  begin  in  the 
fifth  month;  in'the  sixth,  fat  forms,  and 
eyelids  and  lashes  appear;  in  the 
seventh,  the  eyelids  open,  and  growth 
continues  through  the  eighth. 

Feu'del  8yetem.  An  institution  which 
existed  in  England  from  the  Saxon  pe- 
riod down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  a  military  and  political 
organization,  as  well  as  social,  based 
on  land  tenure,  the  land  being  divided 
into  feuds  or  fiefs,  held  on  condi- 
tion that  certain  military  duties  were 
?erformed;  and,  in  default  of  this,  the 
and  reverted  to  the  superior  lord. 
Feudal  tenures  were  abolished  by 
statute  in  England  in  1660,  although 
from  1495,  they  had  practically  been 
inoperative.  The  system  was  abolished 
in  Scotland  In  1747,  but  in  France  not 
until  the  Revolution  of  1789.  There 
was  a  feudal  system  in  Japan  as  late 
at  1871. 

Feulllet,  Ootave  (1812-1890). 
A  French  novelist,  born  at  Saint-  L6,  in 
La  Manche;  started  his  literary  career 
as  one  of  Dumas*  assistants,  but  made 
his  first  independent  success  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  by  a  series 
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of  tales,  romaiifles,  et«..  begun  In  184S. 
la  1868  be  was  elected  a  member  ot 
the  Academy.  Of  bis  novela,  "  Le- 
Boman  'd'un  Jeune  Homme  PauTre," 
and  "  Slbylle,"  are  the  most  noted. 

Fau  da  Jota.  The  diacharse  of  kuds 
to  denote  public  rajoiclng. 

P«'«*p.  A  disease,  characterized  by 
faelghtened  bodJIy  temperature,  In- 
creased and  rapid  respiration  and  pul~ 
sat  ion,  thirst,  loss  of  strength  and 
general  functional  disturbance.  It  may 
arise  from  chill,  blood  poieonlng  or 
dlreot  Infection ;  but  the  actual  active 

firlnciple  of  all  fevers  Is  morbid  ma- 
arial  in  the  shape  of  poisons  produced 
by  germs  circulating  within  the  blood. 
Fever  la  classed  as  remittent,  when  It 
abates  at  intervals;  It  is  Intermittent 
when  it  ceases  totally  for  awhile  only 
to  recur.  There  are  many  forms  of 
fever.  Including  scarlet,  typhoid,  ty- 
phus, hectic,  miUlary,  symptomatic, 
rheumatio,  yellow,  and  malarial  fevers. 
See   separate  references.     See   Pebri- 

Wv^pfaw.  A  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Compositce  nearly  allied 
(o  Ihe  orysanthemum.  It  Is  common 
on  roadsides  and  In  waste  places  In 
England,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  erect  yellovr  and  white  dower- 
heads,  about  one-half  Inch  broad.  The 
whole  plant  Is  bitter  and  strongly 
scented,  having  tonic  properties,  re- 
sembling those  of  camomile.  It  was 
once   a  popular  remedy   In  ague   and 

Fax  (Mahommedan  "holy  city"). 
An  important  commercial  center,  and 
«ne  of  the  three  capitals  of  Morocco, 
situated  150  miles  south  of  Tangier. 
P.  150,000.  It  has  100  mosaues, 
manufactures  leather,  red  caps  (lez), 
and  slth,  and  sends  caravans  across  the 
desert  to  Timbucloo. 

FlMOo.  An  Italian  word  signifying 
s  flask,  but  applied  both  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  to  a  complete  breakdown  or 
failure  in  any  enterprise,  especially  In 
regard  to  musical  or  dramatic  perform- 
ances. 

Fl'bPM.     The  cell  Is  the  origin  of 

Slant  existence.  When  lengthened  In 
nc  tubes  of  1.000  to  an  inch  or  less 
In  diameter,  they  become  fibre,  found 
.  In  the  inner  bark  or  bast  of  basswood. 
hemp,  Hax,  Jute,  manlla,  raffia;  the 
outer  bark  of  rattan  and  bamboo;  the 
leaf  of  grass,  palm  agave,  yucca,  pine- 
apple; the  covering  of  seed  in  cotton. 
The  spinning  fibres  are  cotton,  hemp, 
flax,  ramie,  etc.,  raflla  and  bast  are 
binding  barks;  palmetto,  cocoanut,  tam- 

Eloa  supply  material  for  brushes:  bam- 
00,  rattan,  rice  and  barley  straw  art 
plaited.     Spanish  moss  and  New  Zea- 
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land  flax  tumlah  atuCQngs;  textile 
waste,  palms,  yucca,  bamboo,  mul- 
berry bark  and  many  grasses  supply 
paper  stock,  but  the  chief  supply 
comes  from  chemloally  treaty  spruce 
wood.  The  rushes  and  sedges  are  the 
basis  of  the  great  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese matting  Industry,  and  the  slough 
grass  of  the  swamps  along  the  Missis- 
sippi is  largely  manufactured  In  the 
United  States. 

Frbrln.    A  a....^ 

the  proteld  class,  present  h 


is  Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
solutions  of  certain  neutral  salts. 
There  Is  a  vegetable  fibrin,  extracted 
from  certain  grains. 


bone.  Its  lower  end  forms  the  outer 
part  ot  the  ankle. 

Flohta,  Johmn  Aottiiab  (ITSZ- 
181i).  A  German  philosopher,  profes- 
sor at  Jena,  Eriangen  and  Berlin, 
where  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Rector.  He  was  a  noble  character.  Ber- 

U"    '"a  the  center  of  Prussia's 

B  Napoleon,    during    wlilch 

F  d  the  people  by  hie  "  Ad- 

d  Cerman  Nation."  and  the 

h  re  full  of  the  wounded;  his 

w  a  devoted  nurse,  and  took 

tl  he  recovered,  but  her  hus- 

b fected  and  died.  He  pub- 
lished, "The  Destiny  of  Man,"  ''The 
Guide  to  a  Blessed  Life,"  "  Outlines  of 
the  Doctrine  -of  Knowledge."  He  held 
that  mind  alone  Is  real:  tliat  It  creates 
sensation  and  an  apparent  physical 
world  to  limit  Itself  and  rise  Into  con- 
sciousness; that  finite  selves  combine 
in  a  creative  center  of  the  universe  of 
God. 

Fi'oua.    See  Pig. 

Fidas.  The  Roman  goddess  of  fidel- 
ity, or  steadfast  adherence  to  promises 
and  engagements. 


the  paper  business  with  a  fortune  in 
18Sz,  and  became  Interested  In  the  ex- 
periment of  an  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Cable.  After  a  long  struggle  and  many 
failures,  wllh  constant  visits  to  En- 
gland to  raise  funds,  he  succeeded  In 
I8<>6,  changing  the  commercial  and 
journalistic  system  of  the  world.  By 
■__  .t ,.  .1.-  .,-.,gjp|]  fgiiroa^ 

. . .__  .      ....  upper  part  or 

Manhattan  Island,  and  made  Harlem  t 
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American  Jurist,  brother  of  preoedingr. 
Id  1847  he  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner on  Practice  and  Pleading  by  the 
New  York  LeAdsiature,  and  drew  up 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  mergr- 
ing  the  previous  distinction  of  law  and 
equity  practice.  It  was  enacted  at 
once,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  Bn- 
xlish  Code,  and  that  of  many  States. 
ID  1875  he  prepared  a  political,  a  penal, 
and  a  civil  code,  which  were  not 
enacted,  on  account  of  political  pres- 
sure, hut  were  followed  in  California. 
Field,  Bugene  ( 1 850-95 ) .  An  Amer- 
ican poet  and  Journalist,  long  associated 
with  the  "  Chicago  Daily  News."  A 
charming  essayist  and  humorist,  and 
a  sympathetic  interpreter  of  child  na- 
ture in  poetry.  He  wrote  **  Love  Songs 
of  Chiimiood,"  "  A  Book  of  Western 
Verse,"  "  A  Book  of  Profitable  Tales," 
•*  With  Trumpet  and  Drum." 

Field,  Merehell  (1836-96).  An 
American  merchant.  He  began  life 
as  dry-goods  clerk,  and  organized  the 
Ghicako  firm  of  Marshall  Field  A  Co., 
in  1865.  He  never  borrowed  or  gave 
his  note.  He  ffave  $1,000,000  to  build 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum  after 
the  Exposition  of  1^93,  and  bequeathed 
18.000,000  for  its  endowment.  His 
estate  was  valued  at  $150,000,000. 

FleM,  ttephen  Johnson  (1816-99). 
An  American  Jurist,  brother  of  David  D. 
and  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Going  to  Califor- 
nia in  1849.  and  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1850,  he  originated  the  (Tivil 
Code,  mining  legislation,  and  protec- 
tion of  mines.  As  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  he  created  a  real  system  from 
the  previous  Spanish  basis.  Appointed 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  Lincoln,  his  service  was  the  long- 
est In  Its  history,  and  distinguished  for 
independent  thought. 

FleMliM,  Henry  (1707-54).  The 
ereator  of  the  English  novel,  author  of 
*•  Joseph  Andrews,"  '•  Tom  Jones,"  and 
••  .Amelia."  A  man  of  the  world,  coarse 
with  the  coarseness  of  his  age,  high 
minded,  real,  a  creator  of  character, 
a  grenial  Judge  of  human  nature,  he  has 
preserved  the  England  of  George  II. 
to  all  time.  Thackeray  looked  up  to 
him  as  his  master. 

FtoM-Mouee.  See  Mouse. 
Fiery  Oroee.  A  call  to  arms  used 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands  in  olden 
times,  and  consisting  of  a  wooden 
cross  that  was  carried  blazing  to  and 
tro  among  the  clansmen,  to  rouse  them 
to  action. 

Fife.    A  peninsula  and  county.  Bast 
Scotland,  between   the  Firths  of  Tay 
and  Forth,  area  492  sq.  m.,  p.  219,000; 
county  town,  Cupar. 
20 


Fife,  Duke  ef  (1849—).  The  hus- 
band of  the  Princess  Royal  (eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Edward  VII. 
and  Queen  Alexandra),  to  whom  he 
was  wedded  in  1889.  He  was  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  Chartered  Company  of 
South  Africa,  but  resigned  on  account 
of  the  Jameson  Raid. 

Fig.  A  dioecious  tree,  producing  a 
fruit,  which  is  the  union  of  numerous 
flowers  within  a  bulbous  protuberance 
formed  plentifully  on  the  twiffs.  It 
is  purple  or  green,  grows  rapidly,  has 
little  flavor  but  is  extremely  sj^eet.  and 
practically  sppplies  the  3ugar  of  the 
peasantry,  being  dried  for  winter  use. 
The  superior  Smyrna  variety  must  be 
fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  the  wild 
fig  by  a  small  wasp,-  especially  intro- 
duced in  California  for  that  purpose. 
California  now  produces  nearbr  10,- 
000,000  lbs.;  the  Smyrna  crop  Is  20,- 
000,000. 

Fig'aro.  A  well-knov^  comic  char- 
acter in  drama  and  opera,  invented  by 
Beaumarchais  and,  adopted  by  Mozart. 
It  is  the  name  of  a  popular  paper  of 
Paris. 


Floured  Base.  In  music,  a  bass  hav- 
ing the  chords  suggested  by  numbers 
placed  below  the  notes. 

Figuier,  Louie  (1819-1894).  A 
French  vmriter  on  scientific  subjects, 
bom  at  Montpellier.  His  works  include 
a  volume  on  alchemy  and  one  in  de- 
fence of  immortality. 

Frjl  (fe'Je).  An  archipelago  of  250 
(mainly  coral)  islands  in  South  Pac- 
ific; 8,045  sq.  m.,  p.  130,000:  1,250 
miles  north  of  Auckland,  1,880  miles 
northeast  Sydney;  British  Crown  Col- 
ony; capital  Suva,  on  Viti  Levu  island; 
fine  harbor,  for  former  capital  Levuka, 
sugar,  bananas,  etc. 

Fll'bert.    See  Hazel. 

Flldee.  Sir  Luke  (1844—).  An  En- 
glish painter  who  first  attracted  notice 
as  a  black  and  white  artist,  and  drew 
the  illustrations  to  Dickens'  **  Edwin 
Drood."  He  became  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1872,  and  at  succes- 
sive exhibitions  was  represented  by 
many  important  and  attractive  works, 
including  the  '*  Casual  Ward,"  "  The 
Village  Wedding,"  and  "  The  Doctor," 
the  last-named  being  now  in  the  Tate 
Gallery.  Elected  R.  A.  in  1887.  and 
knighted  in  1906. 

Files.  These  are  made  with  parallel 
or  cross  lines;  with  smooth  or  coarse 
rasp  teeth.  The  smooth  steel  is  first 
prepared  and  cut  by  machinery,  then 
tempered  and  hardened.  They  are  flat, 
triangular,  half  round  or  cylindrical. 
The  finest  for  watchmakers,  are   the 
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size  of  a  needle.  The  United  States 
output  is  $3,500,000,  employing  3,000 
workmen. 

FiribusUr.  A  name  given  to  pirates 
and  buccaneers  in  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury,  who  took  possession  of  small  is- 
lands or  lonely  coast  lands,  and  there 
maintained  themselves  apart  from  any 
governing  authority.  The  term  is  now 
used  as  a  verb  and  means  to  obstruct 
legislation  by  means  of  endless 
speeches,  motions  and  the  like. 

FlliOAlet.    See  Ferns. 

Filigree.  Delicate  wire-work  orna- 
ments usually  made  of  gold  or  silver 
wire  united  to  form  a  sort  of  metal 
lace-work.  The  Greek  and  Etruscan 
filigree  of  about  three  thousand  years 
ago  is  of  great  fineness  and  perfection. 
In  modern  times  the  most  beautiful 
comes  from  India. 

Flirmore,  millard  (1800-74).  A 
New  York  Whig  Congressman,  1832- 
43.  As  Chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  he  reported  the  tariff 
act  of  1842.  Vice-President  with  Tay- 
lor (1848)  whom  he  succeeded  in  1852. 
He  supported  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  signed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill. 
Daniel  Webster,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  gave  strength  to  his  foreign 
policy. 

Filtration.  The  process  of  sepa- 
rating solid  matter  from  a  liquid  and 
the  substances  used  for  this  purpose 
include    charcoal,    fine    sand,    unsized 

Eaper,  linen  c^vas,  etc.  The  filtration 
eds  used  in  connection  with  reser- 
voirs for  larffe  water  supply  purposes 
are  composed  of  fine  and  coarse  satid, 
fine  and  coarse  gravel,  and  large 
stones.  For  removing  substances 
which  are  dissolved,  distillation  is  req- 
uisite, and  for  the  still  more  import- 
ant filtration  for  removing  bacteria, 
specially  constructed  fillers,  in  which 
a  fine  earth  forms  the  filtering  medium, 
are  necessary. 

Finale  (fln-ahla,  Italian).  In  music, 
the  last  movement  of  a  composition, 
or  the  last  part  of  an  act  in  an  opera. 
The  word  is  often  used  as  signifying 
simply  the  end  or  conclusion. 

Finance'.  The  art  of  managing 
money  aCTairs  applied  to  private  wealth 
or,  more  properly,  to  public  funds. 

FInoh.  A  small  bird  of  the  Fringil- 
lidflB,  including  the  goldfinch,  bull- 
finch and  chaffinch,  eating  buds,  seeds 
and  insects.  The  American  tanagers, 
starlings,  blackbirds,  buntings,  gros- 
beaks, linnets  and  snowbirds  may  be 
classed  as  finches. 

FIndlay.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Hancock  County,  Ohio,  situated 
45  miles  south  of  Toledo,  on  the  Lake 


Erie  &  Western,  Toledo  d,  Ohio  Cen- 
tral, Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A  Dayton  and 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  d 
St.  Louis  Railroads.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  farming  and  stock  raising  dis- 
tricts of  Ohio,  and  has  natural  gas  and 
oil  in  abundance.  Among  its  indus- 
tries are  glass  and  porcelain  manu- 
factures, cooperage,  rolling  mills  and 
steel  works;  carriage  and  plow  mak- 
ing, tool  and  machine  shops,  etc.  P. 
14,858. 

FIndlay.  A  city  in  Ohio  southwest 
of  Toledo,  with  clay,  sand  and  build- 
ing stone.  Manufactures  glass,  pot- 
tery, tiles,  lime,  machinery,  bridges. 
P.  20,613. 

Fine  Arttf  Council  of.  This  was 
created  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
American  Institute  or  Architects,  by 
President  Roosevelt,  v^o  requested  the 
institute  to  designate  thirty  men  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  the  country  to  com- 
pose the  council.  The  body  of  which 
the  supervising  architect  of  the  treas- 
ury is  the  executive  head,  advises  upon 
the  character  and  design  of  all  public 
works  of  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
tures; all  monuments,  parks,  bridges, 
and  other  works  of  which  the  art  of 
design  forms  an  integral  part;  and  to 
make  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  conservation  of  all  his- 
toric monuments. 

Fin'gai'a  Oave.  A  marvellous  cham- 
ber with  basaltic  columns,  227  feet 
long  and  66  feet  high,  whose  fioor  is 
the  sea.  -It  is  situated  on  Staffa  Is- 
land, one  of  the  Hebrides  and  can  only 
be  approached  by  water. 

FIngere.    See  Hand. 

Finlal  (archit.).  A  term  employed 
to  designate  the  ornamental  apex  of 
a  spire,  pinnacle,  or  gable,  and  of 
Gothic  origin. 

FinMand.    A  Russian  province  on  the 
east  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     It  is  a 
granite  land,  with  many  lakes  and  fir 
forests.     Its  Finnish  people,  ruled  and 
civilized  by  Sweden  since   1127,    and 
Lutheran,    are    being    rigorously    op- 
pressed by  Russia  who  annexed   them 
in  1809  under  strict  pledge  to  respect 
their  parliamentary  system.     They  are 
highly    educated,    with    university     at 
Helsingfors,     the     capital     (111.654). 
The  land  is  subdivided  in  small  farms, 
employed    largely    for    steam    dairies. 
There  is   abundant  water  power,    but 
the  frozen  winters  are  long   (70    de- 
grees to  60  degrees  lat.).       Granite  is 
quarried,  iron,  textiles  and  wood  pulp 
manufactured.     The  extensive  forests 
and  the  railways  are  administered  by 
the  State.    It  imports  food,  textiles  and 
machinery;  exports  butter,  cattle,  lum- 
ber,  wood   pulp,   granite.     The     Ian- 
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guage  is  akin  to  the  Hungarian,  with 
an  ancient  epio  literature:  but  Swedish 
and  Russian  are  largely  spoken.  The 
**  Russiflcation  **  of  Finland,  quite 
against  the  pledge  of  the  Czar,  has 
proceeded  steadily  and  with  consider- 
able harshness.  The  Czar  approved, 
August  24,  1911,  of  a  measure  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Duma  (q.  v.)  pro- 
viding for  the  cutting  off  from  Viborg 
of  the  parishes  of  Kivinelve  and  Ny- 
kirka  and  their  additioa  to  St.  Peters- 
burg Province.  This  is  regarded  as 
the  first  real  step  to  the  dreaded  par- 
tition of  Finland  and  it  aroused 
the  people.  By  the  absorption  of  this 
territory  in  St.  Petersburg  Province, 
the  population  of  the  country,  now 
2,857.038  would  be  considerably  re- 
dttcedf. 

Finland,  Qulf  of.  The  east  arm  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  extending  about  250 
miles  between  Finland  on  the  north  and 
the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Esthonia  on  the  south. 

Fin'nan  (flndon).  A  village  on  the 
coast  of  Kincardineshire,  five  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  long 
eelebrated  for  Its  smoked  haddocks. 
The  smoking  is  done  by  burning  green 
branches  of  fir,  especially  spruce, 
which  gives  to  the  fish  its  peculiar 
flavor  and  its  rich  brown  color. 

Finns.  A  people  of  the  Uralo-AItaic 
family.  The  Finns  of  Finland  are  akin 
to  the  Laps  in  language,  but  are  a  tall, 
fair  people  and  recur  in  the  Livonians 
and  Ksthonians  of  the  southern  Baltic. 
The  Russian  people  consist  largely  of 
Finnish  original  tribes,  with  whom  the 
Slavonians  blended  on  their  advance 
from  the  east.  The  Tchuds  are  found 
near  Novgorod,  the  Permiaks  at  Perm, 
the  Mordvins  on  the  Volga.  The  Sam- 
oyedes  of  Siberia  are  closely  connected 
with  the  Magyars  of  Hungary. 

Fina.  They  vary  largely  in  struc- 
ture ;  the  tails  of  whales  and  flippers  of 
turtles  practically  work  as  fins.  In  fish 
they  may  be  mere  folds  of  the  skin  or 
supported  by  honey  rays.  They  are 
dorsal,  pectoral,  anal  and  caudal.  When 
they  cease  work  at  death  the  belly  turns 
up.  They  are  developed  as  wings  in 
the  flying  fish ;  as  suckers  in  the  lump- 
sucker  and  re  mora. 

FlnaoHy  Prof.  Miala  Rybarg  (1861- 
1904).  A  Danish  medical  scientist 
whose  light-cure  for  lupus  obtained  the 
approval  of  many  philanthropists.  He 
established  an  institution  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  system  at  Copenhagen,  and 
iD  1890  received  an  appointment  as 
anatomical  prosector. 

Pinataraarhorn  ( fln-ster-ar'horn ) . 
The  hiofhest  oeak  of  the  Swiss  Bernese 
iOpa  (1^.026  ft.);  the  southeast  part 


of  the  canton  of  Berne,  west  of  the 
Grimsel.  It  is  said  to  be  free  flrom 
snow  and  ice,  owing  to  its  needle-like 
formation  (whence  it  is  called  the 
Nadel),  although  surrounded  by  gla- 
ciers. The  dark  rocks  give  to  the 
south  part  of  the  mountain  the  local 
name  of  Schwarzhorn. 

Fiords.  Deep  indentions  forming  in- 
lets of  the  sea,  especially  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  overlooked  by  high  moun- 
tains and  precipitous  cliffs. 

Fir.  A  cone-bearing  tree  with  small 
evergreen  leaves  and  of  considerable 
use  as  timber.  There  are  four  leading 
varieties — the  Silver  Fir,  the  Norway 
Spruce,  the  Larch,  and  the  Lebanon 
Cedar.  All  these  firs  attain  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  all  yield  turpen- 
tine or  other  resinous  material. 

Firduaiy  FIrdaual.  The  greatest  Per- 
sian epic  poet,  born  in  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century  A.  D.  His  "Shah 
Nameh "  (Book  of  Kings),  although 
full  of  anachronisms,  deserves  to  rank 
with  the  "  Iliad  **  and  the  "  Niebelun- 
gen  Lied."  It  contains  60,000  verses. 
and  professes  to  relate  the  history  of 
Persia  from  the  beginning.  Mahmud 
the  Sultan,  had  promised  him  a  golden 
dirhem  for  each  couplet  but  when  the 
poem  was  done,  sent  silver  instead. 
Firdusi  gave  the  money  away,  wrote  a 
bitter  satire  against  Mahmud  and  fled. 
After  eleven  years  the  Sultan  repented 
of  his  perfidy  and  sent  the  money.  But 
it  was  too  late.  As  the  Sultan's  mes- 
sengers entered  one  gate  of  the  city 
Firdusi's  bier  was  carried  out  at  the 
other.  His  daughter  refused  the  pres- 
ent and  it  was  devoted  to  the  rearing 
of  buildings  in  the  poet's  honor. 

Fira.  The  use  of  fire  extends  back  to 
the  dawn  of  time.  Concussion  or  fric- 
tion was  undoubtedly  the  earliest 
method  employed  for  producing  it. 
The  production  of  fire  ny  means  of 
a  burning-glass  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  To  avoid  the  trouble  of 
constantly  kindling  a  fire  or  of  car- 
rying it  around  with '  them,  primitive 
men  hit  upon  the  device  or  having  a 
fire  burn  continually  in  some  public 
building.  Hence  arose  all  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  government,  as  the 
institution  of  the  family  room  from  the 
family  hearth  or  fire-place.  History  is 
full  of  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  fire, 
as  for  instance  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  Nero,  which  was  blamed  on  the 
Christians,  the  Great  Fire  in  London 
fl666).  and  the  Chicago  Fire  (1871). 
The  Romans  had  a  well  organized  Fire 
Department,  as  has  every  city  and 
town  of  any  size  in  civilized  countries 
at  present.  Upon  the  efficiency  of 
these  men,  no   longer  volunteers,  as 


V.)  and  (he  proper  guarding  of  fire- 
escapes. 

Flr«-Alarm.    A  eystem  c  tile 

wlreB  oonnectlDK  a  centre  itn 

convenient  eienu  boxes  Id  ;h- 

borhood.     Tne  keys  are  :he 

EoUce  or  a  neighboring  t  er, 

ut  Bometlmes  the  boxes  ely 

and  are  trusted  to  the  i  'he 

circuit  is  closed  by  a  ere  ik. 

An  automatic  alarm  in  a  building  op- 
erates whenever  lufiuenced  by  heat. 

Firearms.  See  Artillery;  Gunpow- 
der. 

Flr*-01ay.  It  should  resist  8,900  de- 
grees to  3,500  degrees  P.;  It  is  used 
for  furnace  linings,  gas  retorts,  cru- 
cibles and  glass-pots.  It  Is  found  In 
many  of  Uie  United  States  In  coal  or 
Umestone  strata,  and  consists  of  silica 
and  alumina. 

Flr«  damp.  Carburetted  hydrogen, 
evolved  as  cool  gas  in  mines,  becom- 
ing explosive  when  mingled  with  air. 

Flr»«nginaa.  These  were  Srst  de- 
scribed by  Hero  of  Alexandria  In  150 

B.  C,  as  two  cylinders,  r ■"  — '.h 

the  water  by   valves   oi  n, 

and  worked  with  pistons  ly 

a  reciprocating  beam.  at 

Nuremberg  tn  1687  was  ■....^^  „,  .^o 
borses,  worked  by  88  men,  and  threw 
water  80  feet  high.  Engines  were  in- 
troduced in  New  York  In  1731.  Self- 
propelled  engines  were  employed  in 
iSii,  and  various  types  of  automobile- 
engines  are  now  being  used  in  larger 
oltfes.  Horse-drawn  engines  wei^^lng 
over  5  tons  are  made  up  to  a  capacity 
of  1,800  gallons  per  minute.  Fire-boals 
are  usea  on  water  fronls;  the  two 
newest  boats  in  New  York  City  throw- 
ing 7,000  gallons  per  minute  each. 
Chemical  engines  stifle  (lames  by  oar- 
bonio  acid  gas  which  can  be  evolved 
instantly  from  materials  which  they 
contain. 

F1p«  Ca«ape.  A  provision  for  escap- 
ing from  the  upper  story  of  a  burn- 
ing building  whose  stairs  are  in  ilame. 
Obligatory  by  a  statute  In  hotels,  tene- 
ment and  apartment  houses,  institu- 
tions, schools,  factories  and  theaters. 
Each  room  of  a  hotel  may  be  provided 
with  a  knotted  rope  or  rope  ladder. 
The  most  usual  form  Is  Iron  balcon- 
ies on  each  story,  connected  by  Iron 
ladders.  Schools  and  institutions 
have  also  a  flre-drill. 

Flra-Fly,  A  well  known  beetle  of 
the  Elalerids  family  which  is  able 
to  throw  out  a  strong  phosphorescent 
light  in   the  dark.     There   are  some 


remarkable  specimens  In  tropica)  coun- 
tries. 

Flr*-Pr«of  Oonatructlon.  The  near- 
est approach  to  flre-proof  construction 
may  be  obtained  as  follows :  The  walls 
sliould  be  of  atone  or  brick  and  any 
ties,  llntelB,  etc.  of  Iron.  The  stair- 
cases should  be  of  stone  or  iron  and 
the  floors  or  landings  of  tiles,  con- 
crete or  stone.  Wherever  wood  must 
be  used  it  should  be  prepared  with 
silicate  of  soda.  Instead  of  wooden 
Joists  to  support  the  floors  arched 
stone  or  brick-work  should  be  used 
and  this  put  together  with  sulflclent 
care  to  be  Independent  of  the  mortar. 
The  doors  should  be  of  Iron,  and 
wooden  rafters  entirely  excluded  from 
the  roof.  The  system  of  pugging  wood 
with  cement  for  light  structures  Is 
common  in  Paris  but  unless  the  ce- 
ment ia  of  the  best  quality  It  will  af- 


especlally  as  embodied  tn  the  hud 
viewed  as  the  most  express  and  em- 
phatic exhibition  of  benefloent  divlae 
power, 

FIKmament.  A  name  given  to  the 
vault  of  the  sky  conceived  as  a  solid 
substance  studded  with  stars,  so  ap- 
plied in  the  Vulgate. 

FiKmamant.  The  word  employed  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  Biblical  word 
raqia,  or  expanse,  which  la  applied 
both  to  the  atmosphere  and  to  the 
doming  heaven  above  it. 

Flp'man.  A  document  of  authority 
Issued  by  Oriental  governments  grant- 
ing any  special  privilege  or  concession, 
and  when  given  to  a  traveler  Insuring 
him  official  protection. 

Flah  OuHura.     See  Pisciculture. 

Flah,  Hamilton  (1808-03).  AnAmer- 
loan  statesman,  governor  of  New  York, 
1848;  senator,  1851:  Grant's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  1869-77;  signed  Treatr 
of  Washington.  1871-  negotiated  Ala- 
bama Claims  and  North  Western  Fron- 
tier; Initialed  consular  reform. 

Fishar.  A  large  weasel  or  marten  of 
Canada,  thirty  inches  long,  black  and 
brown,  exceedingly  fierce  and  living  on 
game. 

Flah'arlas.  Fishing  near  a  foreign 
coast  and  the  right  to  purchase  bait 
are  International  questions,  regulated 
on  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland 
coasis  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  1783, 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  1815.  and  finally 
by  the  Hague  Tribunal.  1910.  The 
salmon,  cod  and  seal  fisheries  of  tha 
Pacific  Coast  have  been  repeatedly  ad- 
Fisheries    are    conducted    bj| 
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reguiales  s  pawn  Id  k^ 
"ry  to  any  deslrea 
devour  each  other 
rosslts  are  oompara- 
Jst  from  the  earliest 
Cyolostomata  (lam- 
no  paired  flna;  pis- 
>per.  are  olasaea  as 
liolo«ephall.  teleos- 
ostracodennl. 
le  Osprey. 

■  Ad  Amerlean  in- 
entirely  to  ooloF«d 
rill«.  Teim. 
(184X-10O1).  An 
pher  and  blatorlaD, 
Ian  at  Harvard.  Pro- 
lan History  at  St. 
le  Destiny  of  Man  "; 
1";  "The  Origin  of 
erioan  Revolution  ": 
of  America";  "Old 
h  and  Quaker  Col- 
ranoe  and  New  En- 
ce  had  an  attraotlva 
round  knowledge  of 
t  Amerlean  history. 
IS  not  original. 
i3-8S).  AnAmeriean 
r  In  the  Revolution; 
Inla  lands  and  ez- 
ivers.  He  built  a 
I  by  paddles  instead 
.  ran  on  the  Dela- 
J:  and  a  little  screw- 
ran  on  the  CoUeot 
n  179S.  Losing  his 
himself. 

city  (ind  the  oouaty 
'  County,  Massaehu- 
Nashua  River,  fifty 
of  Boston  on  the 
and  the  New  York, 
rtford  Railroads.  It 
ea  and  la  an  tmpor- 
M  place,  producing 
>Ien,  silk  and  eotton 
fines  and  machine 
le  annual  aggregate 
teen  million  dollars. 

Anglo -Prenoh  word, 
om  the  Latin,  Alius, 
Is  used  in  names  to 
as  In  Flt^erijert, 
As  applied  to  the 
royalty,  or  to  their 
turs  In  FltEToy,  Pltz- 
e.  etc. 

ard  (tS09-831.  An 
loh  man  and  Oxford 
ind  lover  of  books, 
ether's  estates.  He 
id  published  a  ver- 
yAl  of  Omar  Kh&y- 
io  and  fatalist.  After 
le  book  was  discov- 
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ered  by  Hossetti  and  Swinburne,  and 
the  author  became  famous.  He  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Tennyson. 

Flu'm«,  The  only  Adriatic  seaport 
of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  with  ancient 
buildings,  fine  stone  harbors,  exten- 
sive trade  and  manufactures.  P. 
(1890)    29,494;    (1900)    38.057. 

FlY»  Forks.  A  place  near  Peters- 
burs,  Virginia,  which  commanded  rail- 
roads absolutely  essential  to  Lee. 
Hence  Grant  sent  Sheridan*s  cavalry  to 
attack  Pickett  there.  On  March  31, 
1865,  Sheridan  was  unsuccessful,  but 
on  April  Ist,  the  Confederates  were 
routed,  with  a  loss  of  5.000  prisoners; 
and  six  days  after.  Lee  surrendered  at 
Appomattox. 

Flag.  Light,  colored  cloth  vnih  in- 
signia, employed  as  national  standards. 
Tne  tribes  of  Israel  had  standards. 
They  were  probably  of  metal  like  those 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  The 
Roman  legions  bore  silver  eagles  which 
they  adored,  but  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  a  scarlet  vexillum  or  ban- 
ner, pendant  from  a  cross-bar.  It  was 
a  signal  of  battle,  and  is  represented 
on  sculptures.  The  later  emperors 
had  a  labarum  of  purple  silk,  Clovis 
fought  Attila  under  the  blue  standard 
of  St.  Martin,  and  Charlemagne  em- 
ployed it.  The  later  oriflamme  was 
scarlet.  Flags  are  represented  on  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  William  the  Con- 
queror bore  two  leopards  on  his  flag 
which  Henry  II.  changed  to  lions.  Ed- 
ward III.  quartered  them  with  the  lil- 
ies of  Prance,  and  James  I.  added  the 
single  lion  of  Scotland  and  the  harp  of 
Ireland,  and  introduced  the  Union  Jack 
with  the  combined  crosses  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew.  That  of  St. 
Patrick  was  added  in  1801.    At  the  be- 

g inning  of  the  Revolution  each  colony 
ad  a  different  flag.  In  1775  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  (Franklin,  Lynch 
and  Harrison),  introduced  our  striped 
flag.  It  had  the  Union  Jack  instead  of 
the  stars,  which  were  substituted  in 
1776.  and  the  number  increased  to 
fifteen  when  Vermont  and  Kentucky 
were  admitted.  There  are  now  forty- 
eight,  counting  New  Mexico  and  Ariz- 
ona. Paul  Jones  was  flrst  to  use  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  President's 
standard  is  blue,  with  the  national 
arms.  The  Union,  or  stars  without 
the  stripes,  is  iised  by  pilots  and  am- 
bassadors. Flag  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  fly  blue  flags  with  four  stars 
for  admiral,  two  for  rear-admiral  and 
one  for  commodore.  Oen.  Washington 
flrst  displayed  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  January  2,  1776,  the  flaff 
which  had  been  designed  for  use  by 
the  Continental  Army. 


The  contention  has  been  made  by 
descendants  of  Betsey  Ross,  a  patriotio 
Quaker  woman  of  Philadelphia,  that 
she  made  the  flrst  flag  with  Stars  and 
Stripes,  but  there  is  no  authentic  re- 
cord on  which  to  base  the  statement. 
— "  Flag  Day,"  June  15,  adapted  by 
the  American  Flag  Association,  the  an- 
niversary day  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  national  ban- 
ner, is  universally  observed  by  its  dis- 
play. The  flag  is  also  displayed  on 
all  schools  and  institutions  of  learning 
each  day  during  the  session. 

Flaoeol«t.  A  sweet-toned  musical 
instrument  of  wood  with  a  mouth- 
piece, and  a  tube  in  which  flnger-holes 
and  keys  are  placed.  It  is  an  im> 
portant  musical  instrument,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  in  1581.  There 
is  also  a  double  flageolet,  producing 
double  notes,  and  played  by  one 
mouth-piece. 

Fl«gall«nu.  A  fanatical  sect  which 
sprang  into  notice  at  P6rouse  in  the 
thirteenth  century  during  a  time  of 
plague.  They  held  processions  and 
flogged  themselves  as  they  walked 
naked  about  the  streets  until  they 
bled.  They  decl&red  that  sins  could  not 
be  remitted  without  such  practices. 
The  sect  continued,  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  spite  of  their  being 
declared  heretics  by  Pope  Clement  VI. 
and  ninety  of  them  were  burnt  at  the 
stake. 

Flaoahlp.  The  ship  that  flies  the 
the  Admiral's  flag,  or  that  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  from  which  all 
orders  proceed. 

Flamboyant.  The  name  given  fjrom 
the  flame-like  windings  of  its  tracery, 
to  a  florid  style  of  architecture  in  vogue 
in  France  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth   centuries. 

Flame.  Burning  gas.  Coke  burns, 
but  does  not  produce  gas.  and  has  no 
flame.  The  center  of  a  candle  or  gas 
flame  is  invisible  gas,  which  becomes 
luminous  around  the  center  by  the 
incandescence  of  carbon  particles  in 
the  heat  (3632 •  P.).  Wood  or  coal 
heated  in  a  retort  produces  gas  which 
may  be  conveyed  by  tube  and  lighted 
where  desired.  If  wire  is  imposed 
on  a  flame  it  checks  it  by  cooling  the 
gas  so  that  the  carbon  particles  are  no 
longer  incandescent.  This  is  the  prin« 
oipie  of  the  safety-lampj  which  must 
be  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  flame 
appears  within  the  gauze,  or  the  wire 
heats  and  bursts. 

Flamena.  Priests  elected  in  Rome 
by  the  people  and  consecrated  by  the 
chief  pontiff  to  the  service  of  a  par- 
ticular god,  such  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  etc. 
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Plamin'go.  A  bird  of  dominant  bright 
red  or  rose  color,  with  lon^  slender 
legs,  long  sinuous  neck,  and  a  huge 
curved  bill.  They  are  picturesque 
birds,  and  are  found  in  Egypt,  in 
Southern  Europe  and  in  South  America. 

Flan'dert.  A  district  of  Belgium,  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  of  East 
(1,158  square  miles)  and  West  (1,249 
miles)  Flanders;  capital,  Bruges  and 
Ghent  (qq.  v.). 

Flat.  A  sign  in  musical  notation  in- 
dicating that  the  note  in  front  of  which 
it  appears  is  to  be  played  or  sung  a 
semi-tone  lower  than  its  natural  sound. 

Flaubert,  QueUYe  (1821-1880). 
A  French  novelist  who  won  distinction 
by  several  notable  books,  among  them 
^  Madame  Bovary,"  and  '*  Salammbd.** 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  French  lit- 
erary school  which  held  that  for  every 
idea  there  is  Just  one  appropriate  word. 
This  he  called  "  le  mot  Juste  **  or 
"  the  unique  word.**  His  most  famous 
pupil  was  Ouy  de  Maupassant  (q.  v.). 

Flax.  A  textile  fiber  obtained  from 
the  flax  plant,  which  is  an  annual,  and 
is  largely  cultivated  for  commercial 
purposes,  being  grown  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Holland,  and  the  North  of 
Ireland.  After  undergoing  various  pre- 
paratory processes,  the  flax  is  spun  into 
yam  and  woven  into  linen  fabrics.  Flax 
has  a  beautiful  blue  flower.  In  Amer- 
ica is  chiefly  grown  for  its  seed.  A 
bushel  produces  nineteen  pounds  of 
painter's  oil,  and  the  residuum  is  oil- 
cake, an  excellent  fodder.  The  United 
States  produces  31,856,000  bushels, 
chiefly  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas; 
Argentina,  32,509,000;  Russia,  20,568,- 
000. 

Ftaa'man,  John  (1755-1826).  A 
great  English  sculptor  who  was  born 
at  York,  and  at  twenty  was  employed 
as  modeller  by  Wedgewood.  Showing 
great  ability  as  a  sculptor  he  went  to 
Italy  and  studied  there  seven  years. 
On  his  return  he  was  made  an  R.  A., 
and  professor  of  sculpture.  His  best 
work  is  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Ftoa.  A  genus  of  parasitic  insects 
possessing  a  suctorial  mouth,  from 
which  protrudes  a  lancet-shaped  pro- 
boscis, with  which  it  pierces  animal 
skin  and  draws  blood.  It  is  said  that 
the  **  flea  of  man  **  (Pulex  irritans)  can 
leap  200  times  its  own  length. 

Ftenilnf,  Wllllamlna  Paton  (1857- 
1911).  she  was  for  years  curator  of 
the  astronomical  records  of  Harvard 
University.  She  discovered  seven  new 
stars  and  many  variables.  She  was 
bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland  and  was  an 
Honorable  Member  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society  of  London. 


Flemings.  The  people  of  Flanders, 
whose  ancestors  of  mediaeval  times 
greatly  excelled  in  the  textile  arts.  It 
was  to  the  migration  of  large  numbers 
of  Flemings  to  Britain  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  that  England 
owes  its  early  eminence  as  a  manu- 
facturing nation. 

Flem'lah  Art.  A  school  of  art  founded 
by  Jan  Van  Eyck  (1385-1440).  fol- 
lowed by  Matsvs,  Memling,  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  Teniers  and  others.  It  is 
characterized  by  true  realism  and  the 
choice  of  genre  subjects,  taken  from 
rude  village  life.  Thus  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  paintings  by  Teniers  have 
given  a  clue  to  the  tendencies  of  Flem- 
ish art:  "A  Kirmess,**  "Robbers 
Plundering  a  Village,**  ••Monkeys 
Smoking  in  a  Tavem,^*  "The  Sausage 
Maker,*^  "The   Goat-House,**   etc. 

Flemish  Sohool.  A  school  of  painting 
estiiiblished  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  to  which  Rubens,  Van  Dyck.  and 
Teniers  belonged. 

Fleshly  School.  The  name  given  by 
Robert  Buchanan  to  a  realistic  school 
of  poets,  to  which  Rossetti,  William 
Morris,  and  Swinburne  belonged. 

Fletoh'er,  John  (1579-1625).  The 
famous  collaborator  with  Beaumont  in 
numerous  plays  which  vere  popular 
in  their  day,  and  take  hiffh  position  in 
the  dramatic-  literature  of  the  country, 
containing  sterling  poetic  beauties  al- 
lied with  much  vulgarity. 

Fletoherlsm.  The  food  system  of 
Horace  Fletcher  (1849 — ),  givhig  spe- 
cial attention  to  scientific  nutrition,  ad- 
vocating thorough  mastication  of  the 
food.  Dr.  Fletcher  has  published 
"Nature's  Food  Filter,"  ••What  and 
When  to  Swallow"  (1901),  etc. 

Fleur-de-Lls  (fler-de-les).  The  for- 
mer national  emblem  of  France,  the 
flower  of  the  lily.  It  was  superseded 
by  the  tri-color  in  1789,  but  is  sUll  ad- 
hered to  by  the  supporters  of  the  old. 
French  royalties.  The  pronuficiation 
given  is  that  of  the  symbolic  flower. 
The  actual  flower  is  pronounced  fler- 
de-le. 

FleuVVf    Andr«    Hereule,    Oardlnal 

(1653-1743).  By  the  testament  of 
Louis  XIV.,  he  was  left  guardian  of  his 
five  year  old  successor,  Louis  XV.,  won 
the  child's  good  vdll,  and  was  the  sin- 
gle good  influence  of  his  reign.  Vir- 
tually Prime  Minister,  he  reformed  the 
revenues,  stimulated  business  and  de- 
ferred collapse  and  revolution.  By  wise 
diplomacy  he  secured  substantial  ad- 
vantages for  France. 

Flex'ure.  The  bending  of  a  loaded 
beam  under  a  central  weight.    It  va- 


Flint  3: 

rlea  directly  as  the  load:  inverBely  aa 
the  product  of  the  beam  s  breadth  by 
Uie  cube  of  Its  thickness;  direotly  as 
Uie  cube  of  the  beanj's  length. 

Flint.  The  seat  of  Genesee  County, 
Michigan.  A  railroad  center.  Man- 
ufaoturea  carriages,  automobiles,  iron, 
beer  and  wool.    P.  38,550. 

Fllnu  A  kind  of  silica  of  a  light  grey 
color  and  excessive  hardness,  which 
enabled  it  to  be  utlliEed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cutting  implements  in  pre-his- 
torlc  tlmeB,  and,  before  the  Invention  of 
lucifer  matcheB.  was  used  along  with 
steel  for  striking  lights. 

Flint  fllut.  A  glass  which  chiefly 
consists  of  potaasium  and  lead.  It  is 
oombined  with  crown  glass  to  produce 
achromatism  ia.  v.). 

Flint  ImplanMnta.  Fossil  objects 
found  In  the  latest  geological  strata, 

Sd  ooDstltuUng  evidcDoe  az  the  condl- 
in  and  life  of  the  period.  These  im- 
plements ranged  from  the  unpolished 
spear  and  arrow  heads  of  the  Palteo- 


Neolithic  period. 

Flltoii  ar  PwniiMW.  A  bacon  flitch 
awarded  annually  at  Dunmow  in  Esses, 
England,  to  any  married  couple  present- 
ing Ibemseives  and  bringing  proof  that 
they  have  lived  in  perfect  agreement, 
wltnout  quarrel  or  dispute,  tor  the  first 
year  ot  their  married  life.  The  ouitom 
originated  in  the  tnirteenth  century, 
•od  fell  into  dieyance  In  tiie  eighteenth 
century,  but  has  been  revived  m  recent 
years. 

Fladdon.  A  village  In  Northumber- 
land, England,  on  River  Till.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle  1513,  where 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  was  defeated  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Flood.  See  Deluge.  Tlie  detnge  re- 
corded in  Oenesli,  vl,  vll.  vlll. 

Fleei^^ioth.     See  Linoleum. 

Flora.  Goddess  of  the  blossom  of 
flowers  and  the  spring,  an  early  Roman 
divinity;  had  In  tbe  ume  of  Numa  a 
flamen  to  herself. 

FloKane*.  The  chief  city  of  Tuscany 
In  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Arno.  The 
Intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people 
gave  U  trade  and  power  In  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  conquered  Siena,  Lucca  and 
Pisa,  ruled  on  the  sea,  and  under  the 
Medloi  became  the  center  of  Italian 
politics.  Dante,  Boccaccio.  Macchla- 
velli,  Savonarola,  Giotto,  Bruneilesohf, 
Michelangelo  and  Olllleo  were  Flor- 
entines. It  Is  famous  for  Its  superb 
cathedral,  city  hall,  pataoes,  libraries, 

farks,  architecture  and  worke  ot  art. 
t  manufactures  silk,  straw,  Intaglios, 
jewelry,  porcelain.    From  1865  to  1871 


it  was  the  capital  of  United  Italy,  under 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  in  the 
last  named  year  gained  possession  of 
Rome. 

Flo  Kids.  The  peninsula  extending 
from  Georgia  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
within  110  miles  of  Cuba.  Ponce  de 
Leon  discovered  it  In  1513  on  Easter 
Sunday  (Pascua  Florida)  and  gave  it 
its  name.  It  is  150  miles  long,  400 
broad  at  its  nOrth  where  It  is  iiat  but 
rolling  land,  with  immense  pine  forests 
and  cotton  plantations.  All  the  east 
shore  Is  lined  with  long  sand  bars.  St. 
John's  River  has  been  improved,  and 

Sives  access  to  Jacksonville.  Fernan- 
Ina  and  St,  Augustine  are  also  ports. 
The  western  coast  Is  also  indented. 
with  Charlotte  Harbor  and  Tampa  Bay, 
among  others.  On  the  south  coast  of 
the  western  portion  Appalachiooia  and 
Pensaoola  have  good  harbors.  All  Flor- 
ida is  of  recent  geological  formation;  Id 
the  north  there  are  calcareous  forma- 
tions; the  Bouthern  peninsula,  vrtiloh 
ni  Ises  more  than  300  ft.  above 

tl  antalns  many  coral  deposits. 

T  ,    a   chain    of   coral    Islands 

bi  the  outward  flow   of   the 


bi  ly  West,   a  center  of  cigar 

manufacture,  as  its  moist,  warm  cli- 
mate makes  its  product  equal  to  that 
of  Havana,  and  the  tariff  on  tobacco 
leaf  is  lifter  than  on  the  cigar.  Out- 
side   of    this,    the    chief    Industry    of 


Florida  ts  in  saw-mllls. 


chains  of  lakes.  South  of  Lake  Oke- 
chobe,  forty  miles  in  diameter,  the 
swampy  everglades  extend  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  The  mineral  wealth  comes 
from  tbe  great  interior  phosphate  de- 
poBlts,  extending  from  Okechobe  to 
Tallahassee;  tt.850,000  worth  are  pro- 
duced annually  by  mineB,  dredging  and 
centrifugal  pumps.  Besides  the  cotton 
of  the  northern  counties,  Florida  pro- 
duces oranges  largely,  having  halt  the 
output  of  Califorma.  Corn,  rloe,  and 
tobacco  are  grown,  peanuts,  worth 
tl.000,000  annually,  and  there  Is  much 
truck  gardpjiing  for  the  early  northern 
market.  Pineapples,  limes  grapefruit. 
plums  are  valuable.  Alligators  are 
hunted  for  their  hides,  and  the  brilliant 
birds  for  their  feathers.  Land  Is  be- 
coming    subdivided,    and    the    colored 

?eople  acquiring  holdings  of  their  own. 
'he  great  pine  forests  of  Northern 
Florida  with  woods  of  live-oak.  hick- 
ory, pith-pine  and  cypress,  cover  two~ 
thirds  of  the  state  and  are  one  of  the 
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world's  supplies  of  lumber,  resin  and 
tar.  Mahocrany  is  found  on  the  Keys. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  are  fed  by  great 
springs,  one  at  Silver  Spring  pours  out 
31)0,000,000  ff&llons  a  day.  Florida  long 
remained  under  the  feeble  government 
of  Spain,  and  its  uncontrolled  Seminole 
Indians  harried  Georgia  on  the  north. 
In  1819,  the  territory  was  bought  from 
Spain.  There  was  a  long  struggle  with 
the  Seminoles  of  the  Everglades  (1835- 
43)  and  they  were  deported  to  the  In- 
dian Territory.  The  rail  and  water  com- 
munications of  Florida  are  excellent. 
P.  753,619,  two-flfths  colored. 

Flor'In.  A  coin  first  made  in  France 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  name 
was  afterwards  given  to  an  English 
coin  of  the  value  of  (91.50)  six  shil- 
lings, issued  in  1337.  The  English  flo- 
rin of  to-day  represents  48  c.  and  dates 
from  1849.  There  are  florins  in  Ger- 
many worth  nominally  about  56  c*  in 
Spain,  91.05  and  in  Holland,  50  o. 

FloiMun.  A  legal  term  applied  to 
goods  lost  at  sea  and  found  floating 
on  the  water.  Flotsam  does  not  be- 
long to  the  finder,  but  must  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  rightful  owners,  or,  if 
no  owner  appears,  becomes  forfeit  to 
the  State.  The  finder,  however,  is  en- 
titled to  a  reward  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  goods.    See  Jetsam. 

Floun'den  or  Plalcie.  A  large,  flat 
fish,  haunting  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  with  botb  eyes  on  one  side  of  the 
body.  It  grows  three  feet  long,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  food  fishes. 

Flour.  The  fine  powdery  meal  of 
crushed  or  pulverized  wheat  separated 
by  bolting  or  sifting  the  flour  from 
the  husk  (or  bran)  of  the  wheat  ker- 
nels. *•  New  process "  flour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  method  introduced  at 
Fftirbault,  Minnesota,  to  prevent  the 
waste  occurring  in  the  old  process  in 
carrying  off  large  quantities  of  the  val- 
uable portions  of  the  wheat,  as  **  mid- 
lings.*^  The  new  process  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  more  than  eight  per 
cent  on  the  yield  per  bushel.  Accord- 
ing to  returns  for  1909  issued  by  the 
Census  oiBce,  November  1911.  the 
value  of  flour  products  for  the  former 
vear  amounted  to  $883,584,000 — an 
increase  of  24  per  cent,  over  value 
for  the  year  1904.  There  were  used, 
in  the  production  of  white  and  gra- 
ham flour,  in  1909,  105,321,909  bush- 
els and  434,676  bushels  of  wheat 
respectively;  besides  which  105,477 
barrels  of  wheat  flour  were  made  by 
establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  products.  See 
Wheat. 


Flow'er.  The  reproductive  portion 
of  a  plant,  surrounded  with  a  corolla 
of  protecting  petals,  usually  found  on 
the  end  of  a  stalk  or  twig.  The  usual 
constituents  are,  first,  an  encircling 
calyx,  or  cup,  of  green  sepals,  inclosing 
a  corolla  of  beautifully  colored  and 
often  fragrant  petals.  These  surround 
the  stamens,  or  male  organs  of  repro- 
duction, each  of  which  consist  of  a 
stem,  or  filament,  supporting  a  crown, 
or  anther,  which  supplies  the  fertiliz- 
ing pollen  dust.  Enclosed  by  the 
stamens  are  the  pistils  or  female  or- 
gans, consisting  of  an  ovary,  or  incip- 
ient seed,  at  the  base,  connected  by  a 
thread-like  style  with  the  crown,  or 
stigrma.  on  which  the  stamens  deposit 
their  friictifying  pollen.  This  repro- 
duction is  the  end  of  all  plant  life,  and 
the  corolla  is  only  intended  to  guard 
these  delicate  organs  and  to  attract  the 
insects  whose  movements  are  necessary 
to  distribute  pollen.  This  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  beautiful  color,  ft'a- 
grance  and  honey  of  the  corolla.  When 
the  operation  is  completed  the  ovary 
develops  into  a  seed,  and  the  corolla 
falls  away,  replaced  by  a  seed-vessel 
to  shield  the  seed  ft*om  rain  and  cold 
until  the  new  year,  if  necessary.  In 
dioecious  plants,  like  the  date-palm, 
fig,  and  ailanthus  tree,  the  stamens  and 

{distils  occur  on  separate  plants,  the  pol« 
en  being  distributed  by  the  wind  or  by 
insects.  With  the  date  and  fig,  culti- 
vators tie  branches  of  the  male  to  the 
top  of  the  female  tree.  On  account  of 
the  beauty  of  the  corolla,  flowers  are 
largely  cultivated  for  pleasure.  Flori- 
culture in  the  United  States  occupies 
15,000  clerks  and  managers,  with  an 
army  of  gardeners.  The  annual  pro- 
duct is  925,000,000  for  cut  flowers 
and  house  plants.  Honey  and  wax  crops 
are  922,000,000.  Flowers  for  perfum- 
ery are  an  important  industry  in  France, 
attar  of  roses  in  Turkey,  tulips  in  Hol- 
land. The  rose  is  the  national  flower  of 
England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the 
shamrock  of  Ireland,  the  fleur-de-lis 
of  France,  the  lily  of  Italy,  the  edel- 
weiss of  Switzerland,  the  pomegranate 
of  Spain  and  the  violet  of  Greece,  while 
the  golden  rod  is  usually  accepted  as 
the  American  national  flower. 

Flowerless  Plants.    See  Ferns. 

Flowers,  Language  of.  The  rose  and 
heliotrope  mean  love;  the  forget-me- 
not,  undying  constancy;  the  lily,  purity; 
the  daisy,  Innocence,  the  violet,  mod- 
esty: pansy,  thought;  rosemary,  re- 
membrance; amaranth,  eternal  life;  as- 
phodel, resurrection;  narcissus,  vanity; 
wall-flower,  constancy;  orange-blos- 
som, marriage;  poppy,  oblivion;  laurel. 
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glory;  oak,  patriotism;  palm,  glory; 
olive,  peace. 

Flowers.  National.    See  Flowers. 

Flu'ld.  A  substance  without  rigidity, 
accepting:  all  forms  with  equal  facility. 
It  includes  nonelastio  and  practically 
incompressible  liquids  and  elastic, 
highly  compressible  gases.  With  suffl* 
oient  pressure  and  cold  all  gases  be- 
come liquids,  all  liquids  solids.  The 
word  fluid  is  erroneously  applied  to 
such  forces  as  electricity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  metaphor  "  currents."  At 
one  time,  they  were  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  current  of  an  impalpable  gas. 

Flum«^  The.  A  picturesque  gorge  in 
the  Pranconia  Mountains,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Flu'orin*.  A  chemical  element  found 
in  combination  with  calcium  or  fluor 
spar,  and  occurring  in  minute  quantities 
in  certain  other  minerals.  It  was  first 
obtained  by  Priestley,  and  possesses  ex- 
traordinarfly  corroding  properties. 

Flu'or  8p«r.  A  compound  of  calcium 
and  fluorine,  occurring  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  silver,  tin,  lead,  and  cobalt 
ores.  It  is  most  abundant  in  Derby- 
shire, and  forms  a  valuable  flux  in  fus- 
ing refractory  minerals. 

Fluahlng  (Dutch,  Vlissingen).  A 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  with 
export  trade,  ship-building,  and  manu- 
factures of  tobacco  and  machinery.  P. 
20^00. 

Flux.  Any  substance  used  in  assisting 
the  fusion  of  metals.  The  fluxes  most 
used  for  large  operations  are  limestone 
or  fluor-spar,  and,  for  smaller  purposes 
alkaloids.  Dorax,  etc.  Black  flux  is  ob- 
tained from  cream  of  tartar,  and  is  used 
mainly  for  analytical  operations,  while 
white  flux,  used  for  decomposing  min- 
erals, is  obtained  from  carbonates  of 
sodium  and  potassium  in  equal  por- 
tions. 

Fly.  The  popular  name  given  to  a 
large  number  of  insects  all  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  having  a  proboscis 
terminating  in  a  sucker  through  which 
fluid  substances  can  be  drawn  up.  The 
best-known  species  are  the  common 
house-fly,  the  blue-bottle  fly  and  the 
blow-fly.  In  the  larval  form,  flies  are 
maggots,  and  feed  upon  decaying  sub- 
stances, animal  flesh,  etc.  Flies  are  en- 
abled to  walk  upon  ceilings  or  upright 
surfaces  by  having  suckers  at  the  soles 
of  their  feet.  House  flies  spread,  with 
their  feet  and  proboscis,  the  germs  of 
ophthalmia,  typhoid  and  cholera.  To 
drive  flies  away  from  the  house  the  fol- 
lowing is  recommended.  "  Heat  a 
shovel  red-hot,  pour  on  it  a  few  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  and  carry  through  the 
rooms,  after  having  dosed  windows  land 


doors.  Open  windows  and  doors  after  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  flies  will  have 
disappeared.  The  faint  odor  of  car- 
bolic remaining  v^U  serve  to  discourage 
other  flies  from  venturing  in.** 

Fly-oatoher.  The  name  of  a  numer- 
ous family  of  birds,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  300  species.  They  are  insect 
feeders,  catch  their  food  in  the  air» 
and  are  more  or  less  distributed  over 
the  world. 

Flying  Dutohman.  A  mythical  mari- 
ner who,  as  the  legend  goes,  was 
doomed  as  an  expiation  for  his  crimes 
to  be  for  ever  striving  to  reach  harbor 
with  his  ship  but  never  succeeding. 
Wagner  constructed  an  opera  round 
this  weird  subject. 

Flying  Fish.  A  genus  (Exocoetus)  of 
bony  flshes  with  spinous-rayed  flns. 
inhabitating  for  the  most  part  tropical 
seas.  They  are  so-called  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  development  of 
their  pectoral  or  fore  flns,  whicb 
enables  them  to  sustain  themselves  for 
a  short  time  in  the  air.  The  flns  are 
of  unequal  length,  and  great  diversity 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  mode 
and  degree  in  which  they  are  employed 
in  flight.  These  flshes  are  unable  to 
move  their  flns  in  the  manner  of  a  bat 
or  of  a  bird,  or  to  change  voluntarily 
the  direction  of  their  flight,  or  to  fly 
beyond  a  very  limited  distance — about 
flfty  or  a  hundred  yards.  They  quit 
the  water  after  the  manner  of  a  leap 
and  their  expanded  0n8  support  them 
only  by  offering  resistance  to  the  air. 
Flying  flshes  often  fall  on  board  ves- 
sels, especially  during  the  night.  They 
live  in  shoals.  They  are  more  fre- 
quently observed  in  rough  weather, 
and  in  a  disturbed  sea  than  during  a 
calm. 

Flying  Lemur.  A  remarkable  family 
of  mammals  of  which  there  are  only 
two  species,  inhabiting  Java,  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  They  live  on  insects,  fruit, 
and  birds,  and  are  provided  with  a 
parachute-like  membrane  which  covers 
them  from  the  neck  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
and  is  used  in  regulating  their  flight. 

Flying  MaohlnM:  (I.)  Heavier  than 
Air.  The  invention  of  the  flying  ma- 
chine, for  so  many  centuries  the  goal 
of  successive  inventors,  marks  an 
epoch  in  human  progress,  inspiring  and 
conclusive.  The  spectacle  of  men  ven- 
turing into  the  skies  beyond  the  range 
of  vision,  of  darting  through  space  at 
lerriflc  speeds;  lifting  over  mountains 
with  the  ease  of  the  eagle  and  crossing 
seas  in  veritable  flocks,  are  triumphs 
which  stir  the  emotions  and  inspire 
new  ambitions  in  the  entire  race.  But 
the  triumphs  of  to-day  have  been  won 
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only-  after  centuries  of  endeavors.  As 
early  as  400  B.  C,  Archytas,  an  early 
philosopher  of  Tarentum  is  said  to 
have  devised  a  wooden  bird.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  the  famous  artist  (1452- 
1519)  built  what  was  probably  a  suc- 
cessful crlider,  and  Henson,  in  England 
in  the  early  forties,  constructed  an 
"  Aerial  Steam  Carriage  "  remarkably 
like  the  dirigible  of  Count  Zeppelin. 
Numberless  inventors  continued  work- 
ing on  the  problem,  and  Anally  the  ex- 
periments and  scientific  work  of  Prof. 
Langley,  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim.  Otto 
Lilienthal,  Clement  Ader,  Octave  Cha- 
nute  and  others  proved  that  flight  was 
at  hand.  Clement  Ader  in  the  ^'  Eole  ** 
at  Armainvilliers.  Prance,  October,  9, 
1890,  lifted  slightly  from  the  earth. 
Continuing  to  December  12,  1897,  in 
the  "  Avion  III.,  **  he  carried  for  a 
thousand  feet  before  alighting  and 
smashing.  Meanwhile,  in  1894,  Sir 
Hiram  S.  Maxim  constructed  an  enor- 
mous machine  which  lifted  slightly  and 
was  then  wrecked.  Nothing  definite 
came  of  these  experiments  in  both  of 
which  steam  .engines  were  used.  In 
1896.  however.  Octave  Chcmute,  called 
the  '*  father  of  aviation,"  perfected  the 
glider,  evolving  the  biplane  type,  two 
planes  one  above  the  other,  with  such 
success  that  it  was  seen  that  a  suffi- 
ciently light  weight  motor  would  make 
sustained  flight  certain.  The  pneumatic 
tire  promoted  the  use  of  gasoline  mo- 
tors on  vehicles,  and  the  rapid  per- 
fection of  this  form  of  motor,  the 
lightest  kind  known  for  power  devel- 
oped, supplied  the  final  element. — ^The 
Wright  brothers  beginning  their  exper- 
iments actively  in  1900,  followed  the 
Ghanute  form  of  planes,  built  their  own 
motor,  devised  a  combination  of  con- 
trols, a  vertical  rudder  in  conjunction 
with  the  warping  up  and  down  of  the 
outer  rear  edges  of  the  planes,  and 
made  their  first  flights,  December  14- 
17,  1903,  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Caro- 
lina. Within  a  year  they  had  flown  in 
circles  and  for  five  minutes'  duration; 
and  aviation  was  at  last  a  reality.  The 
secrecy  of  their  work  caused  them 
temporarily  to  be  discredited,  and 
meanwhile,  Santos  Dumont  on  August 
14,  1906,  at  Bagatelle,  Paris;  Elleham- 
roer  on  September  12,  1906,  at  Sind- 
holm,  Denmark;  Louis  Bl^riot,  April  5, 
1907;  Henry  Parman  in  a  Voisin  bi- 
plane, September,  1907,  and  Robert  Es- 
nault  Pelterie  at  Buo,  October  19,  were 
making  short  Jumps,  exciting  great  in- 
terest.— On  March  29,  1908,  a  year 
of  destiny  for  aviation,  L^on  Dela- 
grange  carried  Henry  Parman  as  a  pas- 
senger in  a  Voisin  biplane,  the  first 
passenger  carried;  July  4,  Bl^riot  flew 


several  circles  and  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
at  Hammondsport  flew  5,000  feet.  In 
September,  however,  the  Wrights,  Or- 
ville  at  Port  Meyer  and  Wilbur  in 
Prance,  made  flights  of  forty  and  fifty 
miles,  vastly  exceeding  all  previous  ef- 
forts, vindicating  their  records  and 
triumphantly  establishing  nviation. — 
Two  types  of  aeroplanes  are  contesting 
for  the  mastery,  ttie  biplane  in  which 
two  surfaces  are  placed  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  monoplane,  or  single 
surfaced  machine.  Three  and  four 
plane  machines  have  been  tried  while 
other  types,  the  ornithopter  or  wing 
flapping  type  and  the  helicopter,  in 
which  a  propeller  pulls  the  machine 
bodily  upwards  have  been  experimented 
with,  the  latter  with  much  promise. 
In  principle  the  aeroplane  is  simple. 
If  a  shingle  be  held  at  a  slight  upward 
angle  with  the  horizon,  facing  the 
wind,  it  will  tend  to  lift.  In  a  strong 
wind,  especially  if  the  under  surface 
face  DC  curved  concavely,  it  will  sup- 
port as  much  as  four  or  five  pounds 
per  square  foot.  The  planes  of  an 
aeroplane  are  so  curved  and  when  it 
is  driven  forward  by  the  propeller,  the 
planes  having  an  upward  angle  of  five 
to  seven  degrees,  it  will,  on  reaching 
a  speed  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  be  forced  away  from  the  earth 
by  the  pressure  of  the  planes  against 
the  air,  assisted  by  a  suction  on  the 
top  of  the  planes,  the  result  of  a  par- 
tial vacuum  caused  by  their  displac- 
ing the  air  in  the  forward  rush.  The 
speed  at  which  the  aeroplane  lifts  away 
must  be  continued  or  it  will  fall.  The 
position  of  the  aviator,  gasoline,  motor 
and  weight  of  the  machine  must  be  so 
arranged  that  the  effect  of  gravity,  the 
thrust  of  the  propeller  andf  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  are  nicely  balanced,  as 
otherwise  the  aeroplane  would  tumble 
about.  To  design  a  perfectly  balanced 
aeroplane  requires  engineering  skill; 
and  its  piloting  in  the  air,  considerable 
training,  and  remarkable  presence  of 
mind  and  courage.  It  is  safer  to  fly 
high  than 'low,  since  if  the  wind  veers, 
suddenly,  lessening  the  pressure,  there 
is  room  to  plunge  to  fresh  levels  below. 
Safety  also  lies  in  the  highest  possible 
speed,  as  this  enables  the  aeroplane  to 
cut  through  varying  gusts  without  be- 
ing deflected  from  its  course.  The  bi- 
plane is  usually  driven  by  one  or  two 
propellers  at  the  rear  edge  of  the  main 
planes,  but  the  monoplane  is  usually 
drawn  through  the  air  by  the  propeller 
at  the  front.  The  Wright  biplane  is 
the  most  nearly  perfect  of  all,  being 
more  manageable  in  high  winds  than 
others.  It  holds  the  altitude  record, 
11,474  feet  made  by  Arch  Hoxsey,  Dec- 
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ember  26.  1910  at  Los  Angeles.  Henry 
Parman  in  a  Farman  biplane  holds  the 
endurance  record,  280  miles  in  8  hours, 
12  minutes,  47  seconds.  December  18, 
1910.  at  Etampes;  and  M.  Tabuteau 
the  distance  record  in  a  Maurice  Far- 
man  biplane,  363.34  miles  in  7  hours, 
48  minutes  and  31  seconds,  at  Buc. 
D^ember  30,  1910.  with  which  flight 
he  won  the  ueutsch  prize.  Glenn  H. 
Gurtiss,  in  the  Curtiss  biplane  devel- 
oped out  of  his  experiments  with  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  and  others  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  won  the  International  Speed 
Race,  the  Gordon-Bennett  Gup  at 
Rheims,  in  1909.  12.4  miles  in  15  min- 
utes, 50  seconds.  He  also  made  a 
memorable  flight  from  Albany  to  New 
York,  May  29,  1910  and  has  developed 
a  hydroaeroplane,  the  flrst  capable  of 
rising  and  alightmg  from  either  land 
or  water.  Although  the  biplane  has 
accomplished  so  much,  the  monoplane 
is  speedier  and  of  a  more  pleasing  ap- 
pearance in  flight.  Notable  among 
monoplanes  are  the  Bl^riot  and  Antoin- 
ette. Louis  Bl^riot  flrst  crossed  the 
English  channel  in  his  monoplane,  July 
25,  1909,  and  Glaude  Grahame-White 
won  the  second  Gordon-Bennett  Gup  at 
Belmont  Park,  October  29.  1910  in  a 
Bl^riot,  62.1  miles  in  1  hour,  1  minute 
and  4  seconds,  taking  the  cup  to  En- 

§land.  On  July  1,  1911,  at  the  Isle  of 
heopey,  it  was  won  for  America  again 
by  Charles  T.  Weymann  in  an  Edouard- 
Nieuport  monoplane,  93.2  miles  in  1 
hour.  11  minutes,  36  seconds,  approxi- 
mately 78  miles  an  hour.  On  the  same 
day,  Henry  N.  Atwood  in  a  Wright  ma- 
chine flew  over  New  York,  perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  feat  ever  accom- 
plished. The  biplane  holds  all  records 
except  that  of  speed  which  was  made 
June  21,  1911  at  Mourmelon  by  Edou- 
ard  Nieuport  in  a  Nieuport  monoplane, 
six  miles  at  the  rate  or  82%  miies  an 
hour  in  a  closed  circuit.  Pierre  Ve- 
drine  in  his  Paris-Rome  flight  made 
stretches  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a 
minute  with  the  wind,  his  monoplane 
having  a  speed  of  70  miles  an  hour, 
with  a  50  mile  wind  at  his  back.  Roger 
Sommer  in  the  Sommer  biplane  on 
March  24,  1911,  carried  himself  and 
twelve  passengers,  mostly  boys,  whose 
weight,  however,  aggregated  1439.6 
pounds,  this  being  the  weight  carrying 
record  for  aeroplanes. 

Henry  Nelson  Atwood,  of  Boston,  by 
landing  in  his  biplane  on  Govemor*s  Is- 
land, New  York  City,  August  24,  1911, 
after  a  flight  from  St.  Louis,  beginning 
August  14,  covered  an  air  distance  of 
1,265  miles  and  an  actual  distance  of 
1,365  miles,  thus  recovering  for  this 
country  the  laurels  for  long-distance 


flight  earlier  secured  b'V  Andr^  Beau- 
mont (Lieutenant  Conneau),  of  Prance, 
who  aecomplished  the  feat  of  winning 
the  **  around  Britain  **  race,  startioK 
from  Brooklands,  near  London,  ana 
flying  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland  and  back 
by  way  of  Carlisle,  Manchester,  Bristol. 
Exeter  and  Brighton,  to  the  place  of 
start — a  distance  of  1.010  miles  in  four 
days*  time;  with  22  hours,  28  minutes 
and  18  seconds  of  actual  flying.  In  this 
flight  Gonneau's  record  was  401  miles 
and  it  was  not  soon  exceeded;  while 
his  daily  average  of  45  miles  was  out- 
done by  Atwood,  whose  daily  average 
was  46  miles. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  long- 
distance flights,  made  since  the  record 
breaking  one  of  the  Albany-New  York 
flight  for  the  prize  of  $10,000  of  the 
"  New  York  World.*'  and  including  that 
of  the  St.  Louis-New  York  flight,  also 
for  a  prize  of  130,000.  offered  by  the 
'♦  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch "  and  the 
"New  York  World";  May  29,  1910 — 
Glenn  H.  Gurtiss,  Albany-New  York.  142 
miles,  June  13---Gharles  K.  Hamilton. 
New  York-Philadelphia,  return,  149 
miles.  August  7-17 — ^Alfred  Le  Blao, 
Paris-Amiens-Paris,  436  miles.  Sep- 
tember 29 — ^Walter  Brookins,  Chicago- 
Sprinfffleld,  192  miles.  October  8 — 
Arch  Hoxsey,  Springfleld-St.  Louis,  109 
miles.  December  18 — Tom  Sopwith, 
Dover,  England-Beaumont,  Belgium, 
174  miles.  January  30,  1911 — J.  A.  D. 
McGurdy.  Key  West-Havana  (over 
water),  90  miles.  March  5— Lieuten- 
ant Bregue,  Nice-Corsica  (over  water) 
138  miles.  April  12 — ^Pierre  Prier 
London-Paris  (no  stop),  223  miles. 
May  21-26 — Pierre  Vedrines,  Paris- 
Madrid  (four  stops),  842  miles.  May 
28-31 — ^Andre  Beaumont.  Paris-Rome 
910  miles.  June  11- July  9 — Herr  Ko- 
nig,  German  Circuit  Race,  1,096  miles. 
June  18- July  7 — Andr6  Beaumont,  Eu- 
ropean Circuit,  1,073  miles.  June  30- 
July  13-Harry  N.  Atwood,  Boston- 
Washington,  461  miles.  July  22-26 — 
Andr^  Beaumont,  Circuit  of  England 
Race,  1,010  miles.  August  14 — Harry 
N.  Atwood,  St.  Louis-New  York,  1,260 
miles  (planned)  The  flying  time  for  the 
entire  trip  was  28  hours  31  minutes; 
the  number  of  flights  enroute  20;  the 
average  distance  of  each  flight  63  H 
miles.  This  flight  beaf  all  previous 
world's  records  by  101  miles,  not 
crediting  the  flyer  with  the  extra  100 
miles  for  his  detours. 

New  records  are  made  nearly  every 
day  and  it  is  only  In  the  publications 
devoted  to  them  that  the  latest  can  be 
found.  Such  facts  as  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  England  (March,  1912)  and 
a  flying  fl'om  London  to  Paris  in  three 


nylnf  S: 

hours  (March,  19IS),  sufBcieDtly  in- 
dicate the  etarlliDg  rapidity  lato  wliloti 
man  is  mastering  the  air. 

An  aeroplane  costs  Irom  |600  to 
tS.OOO  to  construol.  the  motor  coating 
from  8300  to  (1,000  extra,  usually 
about  11,000  to  t!,500  and  they  sen 
for  from  $1,500  to  tiS.OOO  complete. 
SUty-flve  fatalities  have  occurred  in 
avlBtion,  S  deaths  more  in  sliding  ex- 
periments, and  ten  by-slanders  have 
been  liillea.  Notable  among  the  deatiis 
were  those  of  Arch  Hoxsey  and  John  B. 
Holssnt  on  December  81,  1910,  and  the 
fall  of  Chauvei  after  orosaing  the  Alps. 
On  a  Henry  Pamian  biplane,  M.  Lori- 
dan  at  Mourmelon,  France,  reached  ~~ 


July  21.  at  the  same  place  t' 
aviator  on  July  21.  1911, 
iSSK  miles,  remaining  in  the  a 
hours  and  45  minutes,  the  Ion 
tanoe  and  duration  record  ui 
made.  Numerous  publications 
voted  to  aviation.  "  Aero "  { 
"  Aircraft,"  "  Airsoout."  "  PI 
"AeronautloB"  (monthly)  In 
"  Flight"  (weekly)  and  "  A 
England  and  "  La  Revue  Aerls 
Prance  being  the  leading  ont 
Smilhsonlan  Institute  publishe 
tensive  bibliography  of  aviatio 
Vol.  55  of  lu  Miscellaneous  Collee- 
Uona,  and  see  Aviation:  Motors. 

II.  Lighter  than  air.  The  dirigible 
airship  Is  a  balloon  held  horliontally 
and  arlven  by  propellers  operated  by 
motors  placed  In  the  car  beneath  the 
gas  bag.  Dirigibles  have  been  grad- 
ually ovoived  during  the  last  half  cen. 
tnry.  and  the  Santos  Dumont,  Clement- 
Bayard,  Lebaudy,  Zeppelin  and  Parse- 
val  are  the  leading  types.  They  arc 
now  built  of  enormous  sixes,  500  feet 
In  length  and  of  800.000  cubic  feet  of 


will  rise  to  great  heights,  sinking  again 
at  nightfall  or  when  the  sun  is  clouded 
OTcr.  Dirigibles  are  costly,  unvrleldly 
and  are  almost  without  exception,  soon 
wrecked  by  high  winds.  They  can  only 
make  about  30  miles  per  hour,  and 
eiccpt  for  passenger  carrying  capacity 
are  Inferior  to  their  smaller  and  fleeter 
rivals,  the  aeroplanes.  In  the  United 
Slates,  the  most  noted  dirigible  has  been 
"  The  America  "  In  which  Walter  Well- 
I  attempted   to  cross   (he  AUanllo 
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drifted  about  1.000  miles  when  the 
crew  was  taken  off  by  a  steamer  and 
the  dirigible  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

Flying  •qiilrrel.  An  animal,  of  which 
there  are  several  species  In  Europe  and 
America.  It  possesses  a  parachute -Ilk  a 
fold  of  skin  by  means  of  which  It  pro- 
jects Itself  through  the  air.     "  '-   -' 


FA.  The  Chinese  for  Buddha.  See 
BO. 

Foeua.  A  word  designating  the  point 
at  which  heat  or  light  is  concentrated 
by  defractlon  or  reflection. 

Fog.     A  formatioQ  of  aqueous  va- 
por, or  minute  globules  of  water,  near 
the  earth's  surface,  caused  by  the  cool- 
ing of  the  air  below  the  dew-point, 
nguisbes  fog  from  doad 
gls  a  cloud  resting  on  the 
id  is  a  fog  flnaUng  high  In 
arge  towns,  and  espesially 
most  Busoeptlble  to  togs, 
npwially    prevalent   near 
rrents;  along  the  oourse  of 
tamn.  when  the  night  air 
re  chilly  than  the  water: 
valleys  exposed  to   cold 
n  the  mountains.     At  sea 
sailor's  worst  enemy,  since 
tion   of  steam  navigation, 
— „ ii^t  from  parabolic  mir- 
rors pierce  even  fog,  with  a  SO.OOO.OOff 
eandle-power,  but  the  chief  reliance  la 


Ible  from  20  to  30  miles. 

Fog'gla.  A  railroad  center,  com  and 
wine  market  of  Apulia  (Italy)  with 
large  granaries,  and  oontrolllng  exten- 
sive wine  and  grazing  Interests.  P. 
49,0?>1. 

Folk  Lora.  The  term  used  to  denote 
the  beliefs,  traditions,  legends,  cus- 
toms, and  superstitions  of  the  people, 
first  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thoms,  F.  9.  A.,  editor  of  "  Notes  and 
Queries,"  in  1846. 

Folkston*  (Polk'ston).    A  watering 

?lace  and  ateam-packet  station.  Kent, 
0  miles  from  London,  and  19  miles 
from   Boulogne.     P.  38,500. 

Folio  (Latin,  folium  a  leaf).  A  term 
used  by  printers  to  indicate  that  the 
book  which  It  describes  consists  of 
full-slied  sheets  folded  only  once,  each 
half-sheet  of  paper  making  a  leaf. 

Fond  du  Lao.  A  railway  center  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Minnesota,  near 
Dululh,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior.     P.  80,000. 

Fontonoy.  A  village  In  Belgium,  Ave 
miles  southwest  of  Toumay,  where 
Marshall   Saxe  defeated  the   EngllA. 
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Dutch  and  Austrians  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  1745. 

FortUinoblMU.  A  town  on  the  River 
Seine,  35  miles  southeast  of  Paris. 
MagDificent  forest  (area  42,500  acres) 
and  palace,  residence  of  President  in 
summer;  p.  (including  military)  14.500 
The  favorite  residence  of  St.  Louis  and 
all  French  sovereigns,  including  Napo- 
leon I.  The  palace  is  a  perfect  mu- 
seum of  history. 

Foo'ehow,  or  Fuehau.  A  treaty  port 
and  capital  of  Fokien  province,  Chma; 

freat  tea-exporting  center,  p.  (nearly) 
.000.000. 
Food.  As  ordinarily  partaken  of  in 
varied  forms  by  civilized  human  beings, 
food  may  be  classed  under  two  prin- 
cipal heads,  that  which  is  nitrogenous 
in  character  and  that  which  is  non-ni- 
trogenous. The  former  is  flesh-pro- 
ducing, and  comprises  the  most  valua- 
ble constituents  of  meat  and  breads 
non-nitrogenous,  respiratory,  and  heat- 
giving  food  is  mainly  supplied  in  the 
shape  of  starch,  sugar,  fats  and  oils. 
For  digestive  and  assimilative  purposes, 
mixed  foods  are  best  adapted  to  our 
wants,  and  the  flrst  natural  aliment, 
the  maternal  milk,  contains  nitrogen- 
ous and  non-nitrogenous  elements 
combined  in  sufficient  strength  for  the 
period  of  life.  Fresh  animal  food  is 
much  more  nutritious  than  vegetable 
food,  and  more  easily  digested,  yet  is 
retained  longer  in  the  stomach.  Vegeta- 
ble food  passes  quickly  out  of  that  or- 
gan into  the  small  bowel,  where  its  di- 
gestion is  completed.  Vegetables  are 
particularly  important  in  dietary,  as 
they  contain  and  supply  certain  salts 
and  other  inorganic  substances  which 
are  essential  to  the  development  of 
bone  and  furnish  to  the  blood  materials 
of  a  disease-preventing  character.  Wa- 
ter is  also  an  important  article  of  food 
and  enters  largely  into  its  composition. 
Sugar  and  starch  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygien,  and  are  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  respiratory  and  heat-pro- 
ducing foods.  Butter  and  oily  substan- 
ces not  only  greatly  aid  in  sustaining 
the.  Are  or  life,  but  build  up  the 
fatty  tissues  necessary  to  health;  and 
also  aid  in  the  digestive  processes.  The 
nitrogenous  foods  are  mainly  made  up 
of  them,  legumin,  gluten,  casein,  and 
albumen.  Salt  is  necessary  to  the 
blood  as  an  element  of  preservation 
and  nourishment. 

Foola,  Feast  of.  A  festival  of  v^ld 
mirth  in  the  Middle  Ages,  held  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  in  which  the  Ass  of 
Scripture  celebrity  played  a  chief  part, 
and  in  which  many  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  trav- 
estied. 


Footo,  Andrew  Hull  (1806-63).  An 
American  naval  officer.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  protected  American  property 
in  China,  1856,  taking  four  Chinese 
forts.  In  the  Civil  War  he  attacked 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  and  directed 
the  attack  on  Island  No.  10. 

Foot-pound.  The  unit  of  energy 
employed  in  engineering  calculations  is 
the  force  required  to  lift  one  pound- 
weight  one  root  from  the  ground  or, 
more  exactly,  to  do  this  at  sea-level 
at  45*  latitude,  which  averages  all 
minima. 

For'eker,  Joeeph  Benson  (1846 — ). 
An  American  politician.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Civil  War.  Ohio  sen- 
ator 1896-1908,  and  state  leader  of 
Republican  party.  Prominent  at  na- 
tional conventions,  he  presented  the 
name  of  McKinley  for  the  presidency. 

Foreminirera.  An  order  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Prot- 
ozoa, carrying  a  porous  shell,  and  hav- 
ing gelatinous  bodies  without  definite 
organs.  They  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive organization  and  of  minute  size. 
Their  shells  are  composed  of  matters 
secreted  from  the  water  in  which  they 
live  and  are  a  polished  lace  work  of 
open  patterns.  They  sometimes  con- 
stitute sea  sand,  and  there  is  an  ooie 
in  the  Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  3.000 
fathoms  consisting  entirely  of  their 
skeletons. 

Forbld'den  Fruit.  A  name  fancifully 
given  to  beautiful  citrus  fruits,  such 
as  the  shaddock,  or  a  Ceylonese  fruit 
from  which  a  bite  seems  to  have  been 
taken. 

Foroe.  As  a  term  in  physics,  signi- 
fies an  influence  or  exertion  whioh« 
when  made  to  act  upon  a  body,  tends 
to  move  it  if  at  rest,  or  to  affect  or 
stop  its  progress  if  it  be  already  in 
motion.  Gravity,  traction,  repulsive 
energy  are  all  physical  forces.  Moral 
force  is  a  mental  principle.  A  force 
is  central  if  it  constantly  tends  to  a 

?:iven  point;  centrifugal  if  it  flees 
rom  it.  Forces  are  conservative  if 
they  tend  to  the  equilibrium  of  the 
universe.  The  voluntary  force  of  liv- 
ing creatures  is  an  apparent  exception. 
A  fleld  of  force  is  the  limit  of  its  In- 
fluence, which  is  theoretically  coex- 
tensive with  the  universe,  as  its  bal- 
ancing by  other  forces  influences  them 
ad  infinitum,  but  practically  is  limited 
by  our  powers  of  observation. 

Foro#-pump.  A  pump  with  solid 
plunger  on  the  piston,  driving  the  liq- 
uid through  valves,  as  opposed  to  a 
lift  pump  with  valved  piston. 

Ford,  Paul   Loioottor    (1865-1902). 


Ad  Amerloan  historian  and  novellaC, 
author  of  tlte  "  True  Qeorge  Waehlng'- 
toD,"  "  The  Many  Sided  Franklin," 
"Janloe  Meredith,"  "Wanted,  a  Chap- 
eroD."'  He  was  ahot  and  killed  by  his 
brother  who  at  onoe  committed  suicide. 
Forclan   DaoorkthinK  □ 

the  Uolfed  States,  a  ooi 
bibltion  against  any  v  i, 

accepting    "  any    press  t, 

offlee  or  title,  of  any  ', 

from  any  king,  prince  o 
which,    however,   doef  o 

private  indivlduais.    He  e 

number    of    Americans  y 

l>een    the    recipients    o  n 

orders.      The    "  New 
July  »    1911,  publishei  e 

eilendlnff  to  orer  a  pi  t 

UorKan  heading  the  lii 
lowlns:  Grand  CroBB  o.  w>.<.  „^~.  .^^.e 
of  Prussia:  Qrand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  SS  Maurice  and  Laiarus  of  Italy; 
Orand  Cross  of  the  Crown  of  Italy; 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Konor 
of  Franoe;  Commander  -of  the  Order 
of  Osmanteh.  Turkey:  Medalist  of  the 

aaeen    Victoria    Jubilee,    the    Corona- 
)n    of    Xing   Edward    VII..    and    the 
Coronation  of  George  V. 
Foreahort'anlng.    The  careful  repre- 


eODoeived  tiy  an  untrained  mind,  __  ._ 
Ibe  oase  of  a  picture  of  a  man  direct- 
ing his  arm  to  the  spectators.  In  which 
ease  of  course  the  eye  cannot  take  cog- 
nliance  of  its  length,  as  it  would  do  if 
longitudinally  extended. 

F«r«M.  A  portion  of  natural  wood- 
land, whether  existent  in  entirety,  as 
in  the  great  tropical,  mountain,  and 
pine  forests  of  the  world,  or  reserva- 
tlODs  created  by  mountains  and  un- 
profitable soil,  beat  employed  by  timber 
frowth,  as  in  the  Ardennes.  Black  For- 
Ml.  Adirondaoka,  Appalachian  Re- 
aerre. 

FoKmUp*.  Anolant  Ordar  of.  This 
WIS  founded  Id  1745.  and  eatabtished 
in  this  oountry  In  1836.  According  to 
Bie  Foresters  Directory,  published 
Dee.  1909,  the  total  membership  is 
l,»5  5S7.  of  whioh  41,388  belong  to 
tu  American  branch,  eomposed  of 
three  high  and  4!0  subordinate  courts. 
ni  Society  has  a  surplus  of  nearly 
147,000,000,  BBsete  amounting  to  about 
tUOOO.OOO  and  ptdd  claims  during 
iiKiast  fiscal  year  of  over  •5,000,000 

For'MWra,  Indapandant  Ordar  of. 
lUs  was  founded  in  1881,  Is  primarily 
J  Ctnediao  or^niiatlOQ  composed  of 
n  high  and  4.840  subordinate  courts. 
■Ad  a  membership  of  S3&.B00,  scat- 
tered throQShout  the  United  States  and 


Canada.  It  disbursed  during  the  last 
risoal  year  beneDls  amounting  to 
nearly  |3, 000,000. 

For'MMra  of  Amarioa.  An  order 
founded  in  1664  Is  a  separate  organ- 
ization confined  to  the  united  States 
and  has  no  connection  with  either  of 
the  preceding.  The  total  membership  is 
23S  000  divided  among  18  high  and 
1,890  subordinate  courts.  According 
to   latest   official   reports,   U   has   dls- 

Sensed  since  its  organization  (30,000,- 
00  in  benefits,  of  which  11.500.000 
was  paid  out  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
For'an  Fly  (Hippobosca  equina).  A 
small  dv  parasite  on  the  horse,  sheep 
and  birds. 

For'astry.  The  oonservaUon  of  our 
forest  resources.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  United  States  is  covered  with  for- 
est of  which  one-fifth  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  government,  and  Uie 
balance  is  private  property  which  la 
rapidly  becoming  exhausted.  The 
enormous  demands  for  timber  tor 
building  and  other  purposes  have  re- 
duced The  forest  lends  of  Uie  United 
States  from  the  original  850.000,000 
acres  to  less  than  550.000,000,  and 
the  annual  growth  is  now  less  than 
one-third  of  the  annual  cutting.  In 
1876,  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton was  created  special  forestry  agent, 
and  his  department  was  made  %  divi- 
sion in  1881.  Ten  years  later  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  President 
to  separate  forest  reserves,  and  in  1901 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  created 
whioh  in  1905  became  known  as  the 
Forest  Service,  Previous  to  this  date 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  acted  merely 
as  expert  advisers  to  the  Department 
ot  the  Interior:  but  with  the  change 
of  name  the  Forest  Service  has  taken 
entire  charge  of  the  national  forests, 
and  has  aimed  to  put  these  to  such 
use  as  Is  consistent  With  their  proper 
preservation  and  protection.  During 
the  administration  of  President  Taft. 
453,517  acres  have  been  added,  and 
something  over  2.000,000  acres  of 
forest  land  have  been  cleared  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  By  act  of  Congress 
In  190T,  the  President  is  prohibited 
from  adding  to  the  national  forest 
lands  In  the  states  of  Washington, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  Under  the  law  the  govern- 
ment derives  revenue  from  several 
sources  Including  grazing, .  timber  and 
special  uses,  and  25  per  cent,  of  these 
gross  receipts  are  turned  over  to  the 
national  forest  states  to  be  expended 
In  roads  and  schools.  The  Forestry 
Service  oonslsts  of  a  Forester,  under 


whom    the   work   Is   divided   Into    the 


the  property  consigned  lo  (heir  charge 
Is  esUmated  at  more  than  «2,00tl,000.- 
000.  There  are  149  national  forests 
divided  into  six  districts  with  a  dis- 
trict forester  in  charge  o(  each.  Under 
them  Is  a  protective  force  of  nearly 
S.OOO  men,  known  as  Forest  Rangers, 
Forest  Guarda,  Game  Wardens.  Hun- 
ters and  Trappers.  The  officers  who 
at  present  supervise  the  Forest  itangres 
bear  the  titles  of  Chief  Forester,  and 
Associate  Chief  Forester. 

Forfloultur*.     See  Earwig. 

Fopgat-in*-not,    or    Soorplon    Qraw 

iMyOBOtls  palustris).  A  plant  belong- 
iK  to  the  natural  order  Boraglnece. 
Itls  an  erect  herb  of  small  size,  with 
email  blue  (lowers  grouped  to  repre- 
sent a  scorpion's  tail.  It  ia  found  In 
bogs,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  ditches 
and  damp  meadows. 

Form.  A  body  of  letter-press  type. 
composed  and  secured  for  printing 
troni ;  or  a  elereotype  In  a  almliar  con- 
dition of  readiness. 

For'niB  Pau'p*rlB.    A  phrase  In  En- 
gland and  American  law  use  to  signify 
an  action  In  which  one  of  '""  ------ 

Is  loo  poor  to  sue  in  the 
By  the  provlsloDs  of  U 
anyone  who  could  prove 
poor  to  pay  oosta  and  < 
was  exempted  from  these 
tiff  In  an  action,  whetbe 
fa  that  action  or  not.    T 

dates  back  to  the  time  o.  — 

In  England,  and  half  a  century  earlier 
In  Scotland. 

FarmaHtm.  In  geology,  a  term  used 
to  designate  a  common  group  of  strata, 
OS  rock  formation,  ohalk  formation, 
etc.  To  be  designated  as  a  formation 
the  strata  must  have  something  in 
common  as  their  origin,  composition, 
etc. 

Fop'mIe  Aold  (Latin,  formica,  an 
ant).  A  colorless  liquid,  which  oc- 
curs bi  the  bodies  of  ants.  In  the 
hairs  and  other  parts  of  certain  cater- 
pillars, and  In  nettles;  It  may  also  be 
prepared  artlllclally.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent smell.  Is  highly  corrosive,  and 
gives  to  the  nettle  and  the  ant  their 
stinging  powers. 

Fermlo'vlN.    See  Ant. 

Fcrmlea'tlon.  A  term  applied  to  the 
prickly  sensation  of  the  skin  com- 
monly einressed  of  a  hand  or  a  limb 
as  being  "asleep."  It  takes  Its  name 
from  the  Latin  formloa,  an  ant,  be- 
cause (he  sensation  is  akin  to  (he 
creeping  of  a  muttilude  of  ants  over 
the  surface  of  the  skin. 
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Formo'aa    [Japanese,    lai 

Island  oft  the  coast  of  Chlnt..  — , 

from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Fo 
Klen,  annexed  by  Japan  after  the  war 
of  1895.  About  2*0  miles  long,  aver- 
age width  70  miles.  Traversed  by  a 
range  of  volcanic  mountains  it  presents 
a  pfcturesque  scenery  vvhich  prompted 
Its  name  (beautlfulj.  given  to  It  by 
Uie  Spanish  explorers.  Coal,  sulphur, 
petroleum  and  tea  are  the  principal 
producta.  Taiwan  Is  the  capital  and 
Jeukcham  the  prlnolpal  tea  center.  The 
population,  chiefly  Chinese,  Is  esti- 
mated at  over  3,050,051. 

For'rMt,  Kdwin  (1806-1872].  A 
Shakespearean  aator.  famous  In  the 
characters  of  "Othello,"  "Rlohard 
111.,"  "King  Lear"  " Virgin! us,"  etc., 
bom  In  PbUadetpDla.  of  Scotch-Ger- 
man desoent.  He  was  a  man  of  robust 
physique,  which  made  him  pre- 
eminently fitted  for  tiie  characters  of 
"  Jack  Cade,"  "  Damon,"  "  Spartaous," 
etc.,  In  which  he  earned  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  Two  events  cast 
some  clouds  on  his  career— the  di- 
vorce proceedings  instituted  by  his 
wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Sin- 
clair, the  singer,  the  trial  of  whiidi 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
time,  and  the  Astor  Place  riot  In  New 


He  died  suddenly  of 
a[tijuiex]F  diiBr  having  provided  in  hlB 
will  for  the  establishment  of  a  home 
for  aged  and  destitute  actors. 

Forayth',  J«hn  (1780-1841).  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  Presidents  Jack- 
son and  Van  Buren.  was  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  graduated  from  Princeton 
and  became  attorney  -  general  of 
Georgia  (1808)  member  of  Congress 
(1812]  united  States  senator  (1818) 
and  minister  to  Spain  (1823)  at  which 
time  he  negotiated  the  annexation  of 
Florida.  He  was  also  governor  of 
Georgia  In  1827, 

Fort.  FortPMS  (Latin,  fortls,  strong) - 
A  building  or  other  structure  composed 
of  more  or  less  Impregnable  materials, 
usually  protected  from  personal  as- 
sault by  a  ditch  and  parapets.  In 
ancient  times  military  forllfloatlons 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  thick  wall  buiU 
entirely  about  a  city,  with  towers  at 
Intervals  for  the  introduction  of  sol- 
diers. With  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der and  the  Introduction  of  artlllerr 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  fort,  as  we 
know  It  to-day.  came  as  a  natural 
result.  The  most  Impregnable  fortress 
Is  Gibraltar,  which  la  hevra  into  the 
solid  rock,  with  apertures  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  egress  of  the  pro- 
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jectile,  yet  small  enough  to  protect 
the  soldiers  behind  the  guns.  Still, 
the  increased  range  of  modern  artillery 
makes  Gibraltar  less  secure  than  in  the 
past.  In  North  America  the  word 
nas  a  particular  significance,  being  of- 
ten used  of  a  fortified  trading  post, 
usually  a  log  hut  with  a  stoclcade. 

Fort  Aramo.  The  scene  of  a  fierce 
bombardment  during  the  war  for  Texan 
independence  in  1836.  The  fort  which 
was  situated  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
covered  two  and  one-half  acres  of 
ffround,  and  was  built  of  walls  three 
feet  thick.  On  February  23,  1836,  it 
was  assaulted  by  4,000  Mexicans  under 
General  Santa  Anna,  &nd  the  siege,  with 
occasional  bombardments,  was  con- 
tinued until  March  6,  when  but  six 
of  the  150  Texans  defending  it  had 
been  kiUed.    These  surrendered  under 

gromise  of  protection  but  were  slain 
y  the  order  of  Santa  Anna.  The  bat- 
tle cry.  '*  Remember  the  Alamo,"  in- 
cited tne  Texan  troops  to  success  in 
the  final  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  soon 
after. 

Fort  Dodgo.  A  city  and  the  seat  of 
Webster  County,  la.,  on  the  Des- 
Moines  River,  88  miles  northwest  of 
Des  Moines.  The  center  of  a  consid- 
erable coal  mining  industry  and  man- 
ufactures potteries,  brick  and  shoes. 
The  fort  has  been  abondoned.  P.  15,- 
543. 

Fori  Don'elooii  and  Fort  Honry.  Two 

Confederate  forts  about  12  miles  apart 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  erected  in  1861. 
They  were  the  scene  of  several  un- 
successful attacks  by  the  Union  forces 
in  1862,  fl^m  February  2  to  15,  when 
the  Confederate  commanders  sought 
from  Gen.  Grant  favorable  terms  of 
surrender.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Grant  returned  the  famous  an- 
swer. "  No  terms  other  than  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  can  be  accepted,** 
Which  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet 
of  "Unconditional  Surrender  Grant.** 

For'to  (Italian).  In  music,  loud, 
usually  expressed  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion, f. 

Forth.  A  river  of  Scotland,  formed 
by  the  Junction  of  Duchray  Water  and 
the  Avondhu,  streams  which  rise  one 
on  Ben  Lomond  and  the  other  on  Ben 
Venue  and  which,  after  14  and  9 
miles,  unite  at  Abererfoyle;  the  river 
thence  flows  with  many  windings, 
through  some  of  the  fairest  country 
of  the  eastern  lowlands  to  Alloa  (51 H 
miles),  where  begins  the  Firth,  which 
stretches  51  miles  to  the  German 
Oeean,  and  which  at  Queensferry  is 


spanned  by  a  massive  railway  bridge 
linown  as  the  Forth  Bridge  (q.  v.). 

Forth  Bridgo.  A  bridge  which 
spans  the  Forth  at  Queens*  Ferry,  near 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1890  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
110,000,000.  Its  length  is  one  and  a 
hall  miles. 

Fotherlngay.  A  village  on  River 
Nen,  Northampton,  England;  here 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  beheaded 
in  Fotherlngay  Castle,  1587. 

Fortla'almo  (Italian).  In  music, 
very  loud,  expressed  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion, ff.  The  loudest  possible  is  indi- 
cated by  fff. 

Fort'ross  Monroe'.  A  fort  situated 
at  Old  Point  Comfort,  near  Norfolk.  Va. 
It  was  designed  by  General  Simon  Ber- 
nard, a  French  engineer,  commenced  in 
1817,  and  has  cost  to  date  over  $3,000,- 
000.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual  bar- 
racks, a  United  States  store  house  and 
artillery  school,  and,  together  with  its 
school  buildings  covers  nearly  80 
acres,  the  whole  surrounded  JC)y  a  tide- 
water ditch  eight  feet  deep. 

Fort  8oott.  A  city  and  the  seat  of 
Bourbon  County,  Kan.,  98  miles  south 
of  Kansas  City  on  the  Marmaton  River. 
P.  10.463. 

Fort  8mlth.  A  city  of  Sebastian 
County,  Arkansas,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  about  160  miles  northwest  of 
Little  Rock.     P.  23,975. 

Fort  Sum'ter.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  it  was  the 
first  point  of  attack  of  the  Civil  War  of 
which  the  first  guns  were  fired  there 
during  the  bombardment  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  under  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard. April  12.  1861.  The  fort,  begun 
in  1829,  stands  on  an  artificial  island 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city, 
and  remained  in  possession  of  the  Con- 
federates until  Charleston  was  aban- 
doned by  them  in  1865. 

Fortu'na.  In  Roman  mythology  the 
goddess  of  chance,  both  happy  and 
unhappy;  in  Greek  mythology,  known 
by  the  name  of  Tyche. 

Fortuna'tua.  The  title  of  a  collec- 
tion of  popular  tales  first  published  at 
Augsburg  in  1509.  They  teach  that 
wealth  is  not  the  only  means  to  per- 
manent happiness,  and  point  the  moral 
through  the  ruin  of  Fortunatus  and  his 
sons. 

Fort  Wayne.  A  city  and  the  seat  of 
Allen  County,  Indiana,  149  miles  south- 
east of  Chicago,  is  an  important  rail- 
way center  and  the  seat  of  Concordia 
(Lutheran)  college  and  Fort  Wayne 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  college.  It  was 
the  orignal  site  of  Fort  Miami,  built 
shortly  after  1700.  and  takes  its  name 
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from  the  government  post  erected 
there  by  Gen.  Wayne,  1794.  P.  63,- 
933. 

Fort  William  Henry.  A  fort  erected 
by  the  British  near  Lake  George.  N.  Y. 
in  1755,  was  an  important  strategic 
point  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  It  was  besieged  by  the  French 
under  Montcalm  ana  captured  in  1757. 

Fort  Worth.  A  city  and  the  seat  of 
Tarrant  County.  Texas,  32  miles  west 
of  Dallas,  is  the  seat  of  Fort  Worth 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  university  and 
the  center  of  an  extensive  cattle  and 
cotton  trade.     P.  73,312. 

FoKum.  In  ancient  Roman  cities  an 
open  space  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  sale  of  goods,  and  the 
transaction  of  public  business.  They 
were  of  two  Kinds: — the  civilia,  in 
which  the  popular  assemblies  and 
courts  of  Justice  were  held,  and  the 
venalia,  used  exclusively  for  mercan- 
tile purposes.  Ancient  Rome  contained 
nineteen  of  which  the  Forum  Romanum 
was  the  most  important.  It  has  been 
carefully  excavated  and  is  a  museum 
of  historical  antiquities. 

Fo«'«il«  (Latin,  fossils,  dug  up).  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  all  mineral 
substances,  but  now  used  to  designate 
only  the  remains  of  organic  bodies 
found  in  geological  formations.  They 
are  found  in  various  states  of  pres- 
ervation which  is  usually  influenced  by 
the  character  of  the  orginal  body  and 
of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  found.  In 
some  cases  the  original  substance  re- 
mains in  a  fragile  condition;  in  others 
the  original  matter  has  been  replaced, 
particle  by  particle,  by  a  calcareous 
composition  which  preserves  the  form 
of  the  original  in  the  minutest  details. 
They  are  therefore  invaluable  In  de- 
termining the  age  and  conditions  of 
formation  of  the  various  strata  of  the 
earth. 

Foster,  Oharloa  (1828-1904).  An 
American  statesman,  born  in  Seneca 
County,  Ohio,  began  his  business  ca- 
reer as  a  merchant  and  banker,  was 
elected  congressman  1871.  governor  of 
Ohio.  1880.  to  which  office  he  was  re- 
elected in  1884,  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  to  succeed  William 
WIndom  of  Minnesota. 

Foster,  John  (1770-1843).  An  En- 
glish essayist,  best  known  by  his  '*  Es- 
says in  a  Series  of  Letters"  (1805), 
and  his  essays  on  "  The  Evils  of  Pop- 
ular Ignorance  "(1819).  He  was  one  of 
the  most  forceful  and  original  thinkers 
of  his  time.  His  "  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence," edited  by  J.  F.  Ryland. 
has  passed  through  several  editions. 


Fouoh^  (foo-sha'),  Joseph  (1763- 
1820).  Duke  of  Otranto,  French  min- 
ister of  police  under  Napoleon  I.  and 
ambassador  to  Dresden  under  Louis 
XVIll.  He  had  been  formerly  exiled 
because,  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  he  voted  for  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  and  for  his 
active  part  in  fomenting  the  French 
Revolution.  He  died  in  exile,  leaving  a 
large  fortune  and  a  collection  of  me- 
moirs since  declared  by  his  son  not  to 
be  genuine. 

Fountains  Abbey.  A  fine  Cistercian 
ruin  in  the  West  Riding.  Yorkshire,  En- 
gland, near  Rlpon. 

Fouqui  (foo-ka'),  Frfedrlch  Hefn- 
rich  Kerf,  Baron  de  la  Motte  (1777- 
1843).  A  German  author  of  romances, 
poems  and  plays,  among  the  best 
known  being;  "Undine,"  "Sigurd," 
"The  Magic  Ring,"  "  Sin  tram /*  and 
"  The  Two  Captains."  His  wife.  Bar- 
oness de  la  Mottee-Fouque,  was  also  a 
writer  of  some  note. 

Fouquet'  (foo-ka')  Nicolas  (1615- 
1680).  French  Minister  of  Finance 
under  Louis  XVI.  In  1650,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  appointed 
procurator  general  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  for  services  rendered  to 
Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin 
they  secured  his  appointment  as  min- 
ister of  finance.  He  amassed  an  enor- 
mous fortune  and  built  a  costly  ch&- 
teau,  where,  in  1661  he  held  a  bril- 
liant function  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  three  weeks  later  had  him  im- 
prisoned for  life  in  the  castle  of  Piff- 
nerol  on  a  charge  of  peculation  and 
treason.  His  downfall  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  exhausted  condition  of 
the  public  treasury,  rendered  so  by 
costly  wars  and  the  greed  of  the 
nobles. 

Fou>ler,  Frangols  .  Marie  Charles 
(1772-1837).  A  celebrated  French 
socialist  and  author  of  the  system 
which  bears  his  name.  Ruined  com- 
mercially by  the  French  Revolution, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  so- 
cial problems,  which  resulted  in  a  sys- 
tem of  social  reform  set  forth  in  sev- 
eral volumes  as  follows — "  Theory  of 
the  Four  Movements  and  of  the  Gen- 
eral Destinies  of  the  Human  Race  '• 
(1809);  "The  New  Industrial  and 
Social  World"  (1829);  and  numerous 
others.  His  theories,  which  advo- 
cated extreme  communism  and  the 
abandonment  of  domestic  sanctitieR, 
found  few  followers,  and  his  attempts 
to  establish  such  associations  resulted 
in  failure. 

Fourth  Estate.  The  Daily  Press,  so 
called  by  Edmund  Burke,  pointing,  !n 
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the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  the 
reporters'  gallery. 

Fox  (vulpes).  A  carnivorous  ani- 
mal belonging  to  the  vulpine  division 
of  the  family  Ganids*  (dogs),  chiefly 
characterized  by  a  pointed  muzzle  and 
bushy  tail.  They  are  sly,  cunning, 
suspicious,  cleanly,  unsociable,  and  in- 
<$apable  or  domestication;  their  senses 
of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  are  very 
acute  and  their  speed  is  proverbial. 
They  live  in  burrows  which  they  either 
dig  themselves  or  have  usurped,  lie 
concealed  during  the  day  and  go  forth 
in  search  of  food  at  night.  Of  four- 
teen or  more  well-deflned  species  dis- 
tributed over  the  northern  portions  of 
both  hemispheres,  six  are  found  in 
the  United  States.  The  common 
American  red  fox  (vuloes  fulvus),  has 
long,  silky,  reddish-yellow  hair,  sprin- 
kled with  gray  on  the  lower  back.  The 
prairie  fox  (vulpes  macrurous).  the 
largest  species  Known,  inhabits  the 
central  portion  of  North  America,  and 
is  noted  for  its  beautiful  fur.  The 
arctic  fox  (vulpes  lagopus),  is  smaller 
than  the  red  fox,  with  a  very  bushy 
tail.  The  gray  fox  (vulpes  Virgin- 
ianus),  is  about  28  inches  long,  ex- 
clusive of  the  tail.  This  is  the  va- 
riety chiefly  sought  in  fox  hunts  be- 
cause of  its  speed  and  cunning,  in 
eluding  pursuit. 

Fox,  Charles  James  (1749-1807). 
An  eminent  English  statesman  and 
orator  of  the  time  of  George  III.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  entered  parliament  in  1769  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen,  and  became 
junior  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  resigned  his  post  in 
1 772  in  consequence  of  a  conflict  with 
the  Prime  Minister  over  the  Royal  Mar- 
riage bill,  was  appointed  a  junior  lord 
of  the  treasury  in  1773,  from  which 
he  was  summarily  dismissed  the  next 
year,  having  again  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king.  From  this  time 
on  he  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful opponents  of  Lord  North's  min- 
istry and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
advocates  of  American  independence. 
In  1780  he  was  again  elected  to  par- 
liament, and  in  1782,  on  the  fall  of 
Lord  North's  ministry,  became  secre- 
tary of  state  under  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  later  under  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  During  this  period  he 
fame  into  conflict  with  William  Pitt 
over  the  Indian  Bill,  which  resulted  in 
the  rejection  of  Pox  from  office.  He 
continued  opposition  to  Pitt  over  the 
war  with  France,  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  then  governor  of 
India,  the  slave  trade,  which  he  op- 
posed, and  the  parliamentary  reforms 


which  he  advocated.  On  the  death 
of  Pitt  in  1806,  he  was  appc^nted 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
but  died  a  few  months  later.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  addicted  to  extrava- 
gant pleasures  but  his  public  life  was 
blameless,  and  as  an  orator  he  was 
without  a  peer. 

Pox,  Qeorge  (1624-91).  An  En- 
glish  mystic  and  religious  leader, 
founder  of  the  Friends  (q.  v.).  Like 
Hans  Sachs,  BOhme  and  William  Carey, 
he  was  a  snoe-maker.  In  the  intense 
religious  excitement  accompanying  the 
English  Civil  Wars,  he  began  to  travel 
from  place  to  place,  preaching  Chris- 
tianity as  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  individual  soul.  A 
man  of  great  genius  and  excellent  prac- 
tical sense  in  ordinary  life,  he  roused  all 
England,  and  visited  Holland,  the  West 
Indies  and  North  America.  JConstantly 
persecuted  and  imprisoned,  he  left  en- 
during influence. 

Foxe,  John  (1517-1587).  An  En- 
glish martyrologist,  whose  "Acts  and 
Monuments"  (Book  of  Martyrs),  is 
one  of  the  best  known  books  in  the 
language.  Born  at  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire he  later  became  a  clergyman  of 
the  Anglican  Church  and  died  in  Lon- 
don. 

Fox-glove.    See  Digitalis. 

Fox-orape.    See  Grapes. 

Fox-hound.     See  Dogs. 

Frac'ture.  The  breaking  of  a  bone 
in  a  living  animal.  In  a  compound 
fracture  the  ad.|acent  tissues  are  torn, 
and  a  portion  may  be  forced  through 
the  skin;  in  a  comminuted  fracture  the 
bone  is  broken  more  than  once.  A 
fracture  is  detected  by  distortion,  bend- 
ing of  limb,  swelling  of  part  affected, 
or  gritting  of  the  ends  of  the  bone. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  first  aid 
to  avoid  compounding  or  comminution 
of  the  fracture,  by  keeping  the  patient 
quiet  and  flat  on  back.  If  transporta- 
tion is  necessary,  use  shutter  or  broad 
board,  and  avoid  infection  by  cloths 
wrung  out  of  carbolic  acid  or  other 
antiseptic.  The  surgeon  reduces  the 
injury  by  placing  bones  in  position 
and  using  splints  of  wood  or  gutta 
percha.  The  part  may  be  placed  in  a 
plaster-of-Paris  mold.  Drainage  must 
be  secured  if  necessary.  In  serious 
cases  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  wired 
together.  Potts'  fracture  is  a  com- 
plicated distortion  of  the  ankle-bones; 
Colics'  fracture  (of  the  radius)  rises 
from  a  fall  on  the  open  palm.  Frac- 
ture of  the  knee-pan  is  serious  as  the 
strain  of  heavy  muscles  is  apt  to  ren- 
der stiffness  permanent.  The  bones  of 
the  old  are  chalky  and  fragile;  of 
babies,  very  elastic. 
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Fraga'ria.    See  Strawberry. 

Framlngham.  A  town  of  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts,  situated  on 
Sunbury  River  and  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  24 
miles  southwest  of  Boston.  It  has 
manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  rub- 
ber, straw  goods,  cloth,  yarns,  etc. 
A  State  Normal  School  is  located  there. 
P.    12.948. 

Franc.  The  unit  of  French  currency, 
and  a  silver  coin  equivalent  to  a  hun- 
dred centimes,  or  a  little  over  20  cents. 

Franca.  The  most  westerly  portion 
of  central  Europe,  with  the  Knglish 
Channel  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on 
the  west,  Spain  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  south.  The  coasts  of 
the  Channel  are  precipitous  between 
Dieppe  and  Havre,  followed  by  shelv- 
ing beaches  until  the  granite  of  Brit- 
tany break  into  the  ocean.  The 
northern  coasts  of  Brittany  face  the 
Channel  Islands  which  belong  to  En- 
flrland.  The  island  of  Ushant  lies  off 
the  western  point  of  Finisterre,  Belle 
Isle,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  Isle 
de  Re,  off  La  Rochelle.  South  of  the 
Gironde  the  sandy  coast  lines,  bar- 
ren lands  of  the  interior.  The  Pyre- 
nees are  a  solid  wall,  rising  to  10,500 
feet.  The  eastern  frontier,  opposite 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  rises  from  the 
Maritime  Alps  of  8,800  feet,  the  Cottian 
Alps  11.500,  and  the  Graian,  10,000, 
to  its  culmination  in  Mt.  Blano,  15,781. 
Beyond  the  Rhone  the  frontier  is  con- 
tinued by  the  forested  Jura  range 
(5,600),  and  the  round-topped  Vosges 
of  Alsace.  The  Lorraine,  frontier  is 
level,  and  then  the  wooded  heights  of 
the  Ardennes  rise  in  Belgium.  The 
Burgundian  hill-region,  source  of  the 
Loire,  passes  southward  into  the  Cp- 
vennes,  with  heights  of  6,000  feet, 
sweeping  to  near  MontpelUer  and  the 
Mediterranean,  along  the  west  back  of 
the  Rhone.  The  extinct  volcanoes  of 
Auvergne  form  a  spur  beyond  them. 
Thus  southeast  France  is  mountainous, 
northwest  is  level  except  in  Brittany. 
The  Somme  and  Seine  flow  north  from 
the  central  water-shed  into  the  Chan- 
nel; the  Loire  and  Garonne  west  into 
the  Ocean,  with  Bordeaux  on  the  Gi- 
ronde estuary:  the  Rhone  drains  the 
Alps  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  great 
French  island  of  Corsica,  a  detached 
mass  of  mountains,  lies  far  to  the  east, 
south  of  Genoa.  The  French  rivers 
are  admirably  canalized  for  cheap 
transportation ;  the  fine  stone-built  har- 
bors are  the  glory  of  their  ports:  and 
the  system  of  macadamized  highroads, 
begun  250  years  ago,  is  among  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  well-built  net 
of  railways  contains  six  great  private 


systems,  in  connection  with  national 
lines,  but  France  holds  all  railways  to 
be  public  utilities,  and  claims  a  right 
to  control  and  adjust  strikes.  The 
climate  on  the'  Atlantic  is  mild  and 
moist  like  that  of  England.  The  Medi- 
terranean coast  is  warm,  and,  when 
protected  from  north  winds  by  the 
wall  of  the  Alps,  is  subtropical,  near 
Nice  and  Cannes.  The  Mistral  or  Al- 
pine wind,  sweeps  the  Rhone  valley 
which,  however,  produces  the  olive  as 
far  as  Avignon.  The  eastern  highlands 
and  plains  share  the  temperate  climate 
of  the  Rhine  region.  The  fisheries  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany  are  very  ex- 
tensive, sending  many  ships  to  New- 
foundland, 'and  there  Is  large  lobster 
and  oyster  production.  The  Mediter- 
ranean affords  tunny  and  other  south- 
ern flsh.  while  the  immediate  connec- 
tion with  Algeria  brings  tropical  prod- 
ucts to  Paris  in  a  few  days.  The  geol- 
ogy of  the  mountains  is  largely  Mes- 
ozoic,  upheaved  by  cores  of  primitive 
igneous  rocks,  which  prevail  again  in 
the  granite  or  Brittany.  Since  losing 
the  coal  and  iron  of  Lorraine,  France 
is  comparatively  poor  in  minerals,  im- 
porting largely  from  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium. On  the  frontiers  of  Belgium 
large  coal  beds  furnish  70  per  cent,  of 
the  national  production,  and  they  re- 
cur again  at  St.  Etienne,  near  Lyons. 
Greuzot,  in  the  Saone  valley  is  the 
center  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
The  abundant  water-power  of  the  ex- 
tensive mountain  ranges  has  been  dil- 
igently developed,  and  the  production 
of  wood  pulp,  from  the  forests  of  the 
Alps  is  rapidly  increasing.  Copper, 
lead,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  mangan- 
ese are  found  in  moderate  quantities. 
The  industry  and  skill  of  the  French 
formerly  made  them  pre-eminent  In 
manufactures,  but  they  are  severely 
handicapped  by  lack  of  coal,  and  their 
products  largely  represent  specialized 
and  artistic  work  of  a  high  order,  in 
valuable  woods,  fine  cotton,  under- 
wear, muslins,  silks,  ribbons,  porce- 
lain, fine  glass  and  crystal,  cutlery, 
works  of  art,  clocks,  watches.  Jewelry, 
plate,  fine  machinery,  bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.  The  raising  and  work- 
ins:  of  silk,  with  center  at  Lyons,  was 
introduced  from  Italy  in  the  Middle 
Acres.  The  genius  of  Colbert  under 
Lotiis  XIV.,  with  his  carefully  planned 
system  of  protection,  and  the  state 
works  at  Sevres  and  the  Gobelins,  won 
the  nation  the  eminence  in  good  taste 
which  she  has  enjoyed  so  long-. 
France's  greatest  resource  is  in  her 
agriculture.  The  subdivision  of  the 
large  estates  at  the  Revolution  devel- 
oped an  intelligent  system  of  intensive 
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ouIlivatiOD  by  freeholders,  which/  is 
beginning  lu  retrograde  under  the  in- 
Huence  of  modern  farming  machinery. 
She  produces  all  the  grains,  depending 
less  on  rye  than  Germany;  potatoes  are 
immensely  grown,  and  sugar-beets  one 
of  the  largest  products  and  manufac- 
tures. Franoe*s  wealth  has  depended 
greatly  on  the  value  of  her  claret. 
Burgundy  and  Champagne  wines.  The 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  which 
threatened  all  viticulture,  have  been 
largely  averted  by  government  aid  and 
subventions,  but  the  industry  has  been 
crippled  by  them.  Cognacs,  liquors 
ana  made  wines  are  important.  France 
purchases  great  quantities  of  plainer 
Italian  wines  and  develops  them.  She 
imports  cotton  seed  oil  to  blend  with 
the  olive.  The  fruits  are  a  very  im- 
portant object  of  oare.  Cider  is  the 
national  drink  of  the  north;  oranges 
are  largely  produced  in  the  south,  with 
plantations  of  flowers  for  perfumes. 
The  chestnuts  of  the  Alps  and  Ce- 
vennes  rival  those  of  Italy.  Prance*s 
vast  commerce  from  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
Nantes,  and  Bordeaux  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  her  great  African  colonies; 
Marseilles  is  the  center  of  communi- 
cation with  Algiers,  Tonquin  and  the 
east,  and  it  is  this  which  compensates 
for  the  burden  of  colonial  administra- 
tion. The  early  history  of  France,  like 
that  of  England,  is  marked  by  the 
gradual  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  and  by  the  gradual 
emergence  of  the  "  third  estate "  or 
burgher-class.  *'  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,"  Louis  XI.  (1461-83)  fav- 
ored the  burgher  and  trading  classes 
at  the  expense  of  the  nobles,  and  still 
further  strengthened  the  crown  by 
the  recovery  of  Maine,  Anjou  and  Pro- 
vence. During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
(1643-1715)  the  boundaries  of  France 
were  enlarged  to  very  nearly  what  they 
were  before  the  war  of  1870-71.  Then 
followed  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  Ph*st  Republic.  Since  that  time 
republic  alternated  with  monarchy  un- 
til, at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  the  present  republic — ^which 
is  the  third — came  into  existence.  Va- 
rious attempts  have  been  made  to 
overthrow  it,  the  most  formidable 
being  that  of  General  Boulanger  in 
1887-8,  but  it  seems  likely  to  last.  See 
Napoleon:  Louis  Napoleon:  Gambetta. 
The  supreme  power  is  now  vested  in 
a  National  Assembly,  with  which  rests 
the  nomination  of  the  President.  This 
officer,  whose  term  of  service  is  seven 
years.  Is  responsible  to  the  Assembly 
and  Is  aided  by  a  ministry  and  a  Coun- 
cil of  State.  The  National  Assembly 
consists  of  two  bodies,  the  Chamber 


of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  Govern- 
ment has  tended  steadily  toward 
democracy,  socialism  and  secular  edu- 
cation. The  emigrant  and  birth-rate 
are  low.  P.  39,252,267,  tending  to- 
ward the  cities.  Paris  has  2,763,393^ 
followed  in  order  by  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Lisle,  Toulouse,  St.  Etienne. 

Pran'cia  I.  (1494-1547).  King  of 
France.  A  vain,  passionate,  selfish  man 
of  ability  and  taste,  who  wasted  the 
national  resources  in  useless  wars 
against  the  wiser  and  cooler  Charles 
Y.  of  Spain  and  Germany.  Without 
personal  religion,  he  crushed  the  Ref- 
ormation out  of  policy.  He  was  taken 
pxisoner  by  Charles  V.  and  France  was 
impoverished  for  his  ransom.  He 
showed  himself  an  intelligent  patron 
of  the  great  revival  of-  letters  and  art. 

Pran'ola  of  Aaal'al,  8alnt  (1182- 
1226).  The  noblest  flower  of  mediae- 
val mysticism,  his  life  burned  away  in 
the  reformation  and  spiritualism  of 
his  age.  The  disciples,  gathered  by 
his  supreme  genius,  mastered  by  his 
supreme  devotion,  followed  him  like 
apostles,  learning  the  lesson  of  sur- 
render to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
They  were  the  nucleus  of  the  great 
Franciscan  order. 

Fran'olt  Jo'saph  I.  (1880 — ).  Em- 
peror of  Austria-Hungary;  coming  to 
the  throne  in  1848  in  the  storms  of 
revolution,  his  tact  and  political  genius 
have  held  together  his  strange  dual 
empire  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  Slovak, 
Serb,  Dalmatian  and  Czech  by  bonds 
of  mutual  interest,  cemented  by  con- 
stitutionalism and  manhood  suffrage. 
He  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
in  1911. 

Fran'olt.  8Ip  Philip  (1740-1818). 
An  English  statesman  of  repute  who 
served  seven  years  as  a  men^ber  of  the 
governing  council  of  Bengal.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment, and  it  is  believed  by  many  that 
during  that  period  he  wrote  the  fa- 
mous "Letters  of  Junius." 

Franolt.  Xavler,  8alnt,  (Zavier) 
(1506-52 J.  A  Jesuit  missionary  and 
apostle  or  the  Indies.  A  noble  Span- 
iard, of  consummate  learning  and  elo- 
quence. He  swept  nations  before  him, 
converting  also  10,000  in  a  day  in  Goa* 
Ceylon,  Malacca,  the  Moluccas,  and 
Japan,  where  he  founded  a  church 
which  lived  for  a  century  until  stamped 
out  by  persecution. 

Fran'oo-Qapman  War  (July,  1870.  to 
May,  1871).  A  war  opened  by  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Napoleon  III.,  and 
a  cry  of  "  To  Berlin !  "  but  the  Ger- 
mans, who  were  much  better  prepared 
than  the  French,  won  victory  after 
victory.      On    September   2,    Napoleon 
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was  made  prisoner  and,  after  a  sur- 
render of  80,000  troops  at  Sedan,  a 
Republic  was  proclaimed,  and  Paris 
sustained  a  four-months*  siege.  In  the 
end  France  ceded  Alsace  and  part  of 
Lorraine  to  Germany,  which  claimed  a 
war  indemnity  of  $4,000,000,000. 

Franc-Tlreura.  The  name  given  to 
an  irregular  body  of  French  troops 
which  came  into  prominent  notice  in 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71. 

Frank'anatein.  The  hero  of  the 
novel  of  that  name  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  able  to 
construct  a  living  creature  from  the 
•forces  of  nature  under  his  control, 
which  creature  assumed  the  form  of  a 
monster  that  became  the  terror  of  its 
creator^s  existence. 

Frankfort.  The  capital  of  Kentucky, 
on  the  Kentucky  River,  spanned  by  a 
suspension  bridge,  and  furnishing 
water-power.  Pine  state  house  and 
public  buildings.     P.  10.465. 

Frankfort^n-th^^Naln.  A  city  on 
River  Main,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine. 
A  Free  City  until  1866.  when  it 
was  annexed  to  Prussia,  province 
Hesse-Nassau;  headquarters  of  Eigh- 
teenth German  Army  Corps;  restored 
cathedral,  thriving  trade.    P.  300,000. 

Fp«nkfort^-on-the-Odep.  A  tovm  in 
Brandenburg,  Prussia.  50  miles  from 
Berlin,  a  great  railway  center.  P. 
63,000.  Ttie  three  famous  annual 
commercial  fairs  of  this  old  Hansea- 
tic  town  have  declined. 

Frank'InoenM.  A  name  employed  to 
designate  various  fragrant  resinous 
substances,  one  being  used  as  incense 
in  certain  religious  services  and  ob- 
tained from  olibanum,  an  Eastern 
shrub,  others  the  resinous  exudation, 
derived  from  firs  and  pines,  and  largely 
used  in  pharmacy. 

Fpank'lln,  Benjamin  (1706-1790).  An 
American  statesman  and  philosopher, 
who  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  as 
a  printer  attracted  public  attention  by 
publishing  his  "  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac.** He  then  began  a  series  of 
scientific  experiments,  inventing 
amongst  other  things  the  lightning 
conductor.  He  was  a  resident  in 
Philadelphia,  and  served  for  ten  years 
as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Subsequently  he  visited  Britain  as 
agent  for  his  State,  and  remained  there 
eighteen  years.  Returning  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  shared  in  drafting  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  was  sent 
as  Colonial  Envoy  to  France,  where  his 
tact,  popularity,  and  business  ability 
supplied  the  colonies  with  military  sup- 
plies, and  finally  won  the  French  al- 
liance without  which   American  Inde- 


pendence would  have  been  impossible. 
Returning,  after  negotiating  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  ne  was  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  an  important  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  One  of  the 
noblest  minds  of  his  age,  philosopher, 
diplomat,  statesman,  philanthropist, 
consummate  master  of  English  style. 

Franklin,  Sir  John  ri786-1847). 
The  Arctic  explorer,  whose  final  expe- 
dition in  command  of  the  "  Erebus  '* 
and  "  Terror  *'  ended  disastrously. 
This  expedition  sailed  on  the  19th  of 
May,  and  was  seen  in  the  following 
July,  but  from  that  time,  for  many 
years,  it  was  no  more  heard  of.  It  was 
not  till  1859,  after  more  than  twenty 
expeditions  had  been  sent  out  in  search 
of  the  missing  crews,  that  it  was 
finally  ascertained  by  the  commander 
of  the  **  Fox  " — which  was  sent  out  at 
the  expense  of  Lady  Franklin — that 
Franklin  had  died  in  1847.  and  all  bis 
companions  either  before  or  subse- 
quently. A  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Franklin  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
erected  out  of  funds  left  for  the  pur- 
pose by  his  widow. 

Franks.  The  name  given  in  the  third 
century  to  a  confederation  of  Germanic 
tribes,  grouped  in  two  main  bodies 
called  the  Salians  and  the  RIpuarlans, 
the  former  dwelling  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  the  latter  on  the  Middle 
Rhine.  Under  their  king,  Glovis,  the 
Salians  overran  Central  Gaul,  subjuga- 
ting the  Ripuarians,  and  extending* 
their  territory  from  the  Scheldt  to  the 
Loire,  whence  in  course  of  time  devel- 
oped the  kingdom  of  France.  The 
Franks  were  of  a  tall  and  martial 
bearing,  and  democratic  in  their  po- 
litical institutions. 

Franzy  Jotef  (yo'sef )  Land.  An  arch- 
ipelago in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  north  of 
Nova  Zembla.  discovered  bv  an  Aus- 
trian expedition  in  1873;  extending 
west  to  a  district  as  yet  undetermined. 

Fra'aap.  A  river  of  British  Colum- 
bia, 450  miles  long,  flowing  south  from 
its  source  in  the  Rockies,  and  turning 
west  through  a  break  in  the  coast 
range  at  Vancouver. 

FrateKnltlea.  Fraternal  organiza- 
tions of  students  in  American  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  for  mutual  friend- 
ship and  encouragement  in  literary, 
moral  and  social  alms.  They  began 
with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  organized  un- 
der the  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
nt  William  and  Mary  College,  1776,  for 
"  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
friendly  intercourse  among  scholars." 
Chapters  were  established  at  Yale  and 
Harvard  in  1780-81.  Other  organi- 
zations followed.  Their  influence  has 
been  praised  by  Andrew  D.  White.  E. 
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B.  Andrews  and  others.  Many  chap- 
ters Qwn  handsome  buildings. 

Fra'ieKnai  Organ iza'tiont.  American 
societies  of  working  and  business  men 
for  mutual  insurance,  help  and  coun- 
sel, on  the  lines  of  the  English  Friendly 
Societies  (q.  v.)  The  modern  Wood- 
men of  America  has  the  largest  mem- 
bership (660.000),  representing  $1,- 
136,000,000  insurance.  Rates  of  in- 
surance can  be  kept  below  those  of  in- 
surance companies  by  extra  care  in  se- 
lection of  risks,  and  the  great  reduction 
of  expenses  through  dispensing  with 
agents. 

Frax'Inus.  The  Latin  name  of  the 
ash,  a  tree  with  pinnate  leaves,  smooth 
bark  and  white  wood,  growing  largely 
in  northern  temperate  regions.  It  is  the 
toughest,  most  elastic  and  best  grained 
of  woods,  universally  employed  fop 
bows,  yokes,  handles,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, rakes,  barrel  staves  and 
hoops,  etc.  Its  name  in  Greek  means 
bow-wood.  It  was  hence  the  symbol 
of  creative  power  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  among  Norse  and  Germans,  as 
Yggdrasill  (terrible  force);  Irminsul 
(nature*s  column). 

Fraderick.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
situated  9ixty  miles  west  or  Baltimore, 
on  the  Washington,  Frederick  &  Get- 
tysburg, Baltimore  A  Ohio  and  North- 
ern Central  Railroads.  It  is  a  trade 
center  for  a  thriving  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  has  a  number  of  factories, 
among  which,  tanneries,  foundries, 
knitting  mills,  creameries,  etc.  Fred- 
erick College,  founded,  1799,  a  Wom- 
an's CoUeffe,  and  the  State  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  are  located  there.  The 
incident  upon  which  Whittier*s  "Bar- 
bara Frietchie  '*  is  based,  is  said  to 
have  occurred  at  Frederick  during  the 
Civil  War.    P.  10,411. 

Frad'aHek  I..  Barbaroaaa.C red-beard) 
(1121-90).  German  Emperor,  strong 
in  war  and  peace,  he  estdiblished  law, 
patronized  learning,  made  Bohemia  a 
kinflrdom,  subjugated  Poland,  cam- 
paigned in  Italy,  and  perished  by 
drowning,  during  a  great  crusade,  after 
winning  signal  victories. 

Frederick  II.  (1194-1250).  German 
Emperor,  grandson  of  Barbsucossa  and 
his  rival  for  the  throne,  Otho  IV.,  was 
<»nished  by  the   French  at  Bouvines, 

1214,  and    Frederick    was    crowned, 

1215.  He  ruled  his  kingdoms  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  with  ability,  employed 
Arabians  to  develop  civilization  and  art, 
and  founded  the  University  of  Naples. 
Leading  a  successful  crusade,  he 
wrested  Jerusalem  from  Errypt  and  was 
crowned  its  King.  His  life  was  worn 
out  in   contentions  with  Lombardy. 


Frederick  II.,  the  Qreat  (1712-86). 
King  of  Prussia.  He  seized  Silesia 
from  Austria,  involving  Europe  in  the 
terrible  Silesian  Wars  and  Seven 
Years'  War.  Securing  money  from 
England  through  its  connection  with 
Hanover,  he  fought  Austria,  Russia  and 
France,  often  almost  crushed,  and 
triumphing  by  good  fortune,  the  death 
of  his  foes,  and  his  own  consummate 
military  genius.  King  in  peace  at 
last,  of  an  enlarged  and  exhausted 
Prussia,  he  restored  and  built  it  up  by 
organization,  financial  genius  and  en- 
couragement of  arts  and  manufactures. 

Frederiokaburg.  A  iovm  on  Rappa- 
hannock River,  Virginia,  scene  or  a 
Federal  rebuff  during  the  Civil  War. 
P.  5.874. 

Fred'erleton.  The  capital  of  New 
Brunsv^ck,  Canada,  on  River  St.  John. 
P.  7  500. 

Free'm'an,  E.  A.  (1823-1892).  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  he 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  early  English  history,  and 
his  *•  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest," 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contri* 
butions  to  our  annals. 

Freema'aonary.  Dates  back  to  medi- 
aeval times,  if  not  to  a  more  remote 
period.  It  is  a  secret  organization, 
having  lodges  for  social  enjoyment  and 
mutual  assistance,  and  is  probably  the 
most  extensive  friendly  society — so  to 
speak — in  the  world.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  England  was  established  in  1717* 
that  of  Ireland  in  1730.  and  that  or 
Scotland  In  1736.  Freemasonry  is  un- 
der the  Papal  ban,  Roman  Catholics 
bein^  prohibited  from  being  members 
of  the  Order.  It  was  introduced  into 
America  In  1730,  Franklin  becoming 
a  member  in  1731.  The  membership 
in  the  United  States  is  1,089,364. 

Free'port.  A  manufacturing  town  of 
Illinois,  on  the  Pecatonica  River.  P. 
17.567. 

Free'Dort.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Stephenson  County,  Illinois, 
situated  120  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  Chi- 
cago A  Northwestern  and  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Railroads.  It 
Is  the  trade  center  of  a  farming  dis- 
trict, and  has  manufactures  of  wind- 
mills and  pumps,  carriages,  organs^ 
hardware  specialties,  flour,  leather, 
etc.    P.  17,567. 

Free-aoll  Party.  A  political  party 
formed  in  the  strife  over  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  which  sought  to  acquire 
Texas  as  a  free-state.  It  secured  the 
election  of  Zachary  Taylor  over  Cass, 
broke  up  the  old  Whig  party,  brought 
Charles   Francis   Adams,   and   Sumner 


forward  as  obaraploDS  of  Free  Son, 
fought  for  a  frae  Kansas  and  reBulted 
In  the  formatloQ  of  the  HepubUoan 
Party. 

Fr«*  Trads.  A  term  advocated  by 
Adam  Smith  In  hia  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," and  after  a  long  and  bitter  agi- 
tation, in  which  CobdeD,  BriKht,  Mil- 
ner  Gibson  and  others  actively  cham- 
pioned the  cause,  the  principle  was  le- 
gally established  In  Great  Britain  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  In  184S. 
By  establishinK  free  Interchange  of 
oommodlties  wfthout  protective  duties 
British  trade  expanded  at  a  wonderful 
rate  during  the  following  three  dec- 
ades, and  few  were  found  .to  favor 
Uie  old  prlDciples  of  protection. 
Meanwhile,  America,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  were  fast  bullalng  up 
large  Industries,  and  setting  up  nigh 
protective  duties  against  foreign  goods. 
About  1880.  In  consequence,  many 
manufacturers  and  merohants  In  Great 
Britain  began  to  o<  '  'a  Fair 
Trade   organliatlon,  lowever, 

did   not   make   suoh  i   as   to 

bring  about  any  rsvei  le  Trade 

policy.      In    May.    1  Joseph 

Chamberlain,  who  he  sly  been 

a   stsunoh  Free  Tte  icated  a 

new  fleoal  pollor.  In  .     .  tallatlon 

by  proteetive  duties  against  such  coun- 
tries as  use  protection  against  Britain 
was  proposed.  This  led  to  a  consider- 
able spnt  In  the  Unionist  party,  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  resigned  his 

KsiUon  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  In  order 
have  a  free  hand  In  urging  forward 
the  new  movement.  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
then  Prime  Minister,  declined  to  avow 
himself  either  completely  on  the  side 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  as  a  Free  Tra- 


der, and 

Of  the  1 
Including 
Balfour  o 
Uton.   anu 


I  Trade  members 
ire  upon  seceded, 
Devonshire,  Lord 
ord  George  Ham- 
uhie.     Since   then 


much  discussion  has  taken  place  In 
regard  to  the  Hecal  question,  and  al- 
though the  verdict  of  the  electors  In 
1906  seemed  to  be  In  favor  of  Free 
Trade  as  a  general  principle  of  policy. 
the  agitation  for  Tariff  Reform  has  In- 
J  rather  than  diminished.    Since 


1st  party  as  a  whole  stands  pledged  t 
the  principles  of  Tariff  Reform. 

PrM-Wlll.  The  contention  that  the 
human  being  is  capable  of  voluntary 
action  and  personal  responsibility. 
Bishop  Butler  observes  that  whatever 


PrMxIng  MiKturM.  The  Romans 
cooled  by  a  soluUon  of  saltpetre  and 
water;  the  Indians  by  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  a  porous  vessel;  salt 
and  snow  are  mentioned  as  refrig- 
erants, 1607.  Id  Toselll'B  machine, 
ice  la  formed  by  tubes  fliled  with  dis- 
solved ammonia  nitrate.  In  1775  Gul- 
len  found  that  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
water  in  an  exhausted  air  pump  pro- 
duced Ice,  but  that  this  was  soon 
checked  by  the  vapor  evolved.  Nalme 
found  In  1777  that  sulphuric  acid  In  the 
receiver  absorbs  this  molature.  This  Is 
the  general  principle  of  the  earliest 
freeilng  machines.  The  vacuum  being 
oroduoed  on  a  large  scale  by  machine 
force,  and  the  cold  olroulated  through 
pipes  around  the  free  slug- chamber  by 
some  gas-like  anhydrous  ammonia, 
which  Is  volatile  far  nelow  SS  degrees 
F.  In  the  compression  system  the 
volatile  agent  Is  forcibly  pressed  Into 
an  Intensely  cold  IKiuid,  which  refri- 
gerates through  circulating  pipes.  Cold 


houses,  railway  cars  or  steamers,  en- 
tirely revolutionising  seasons  and  mar- 
ket methods. 

Fpal'burfl,  A  cathedral  and  univer- 
Blty  city  oiBaden,  Is  a  beautiful  region 
near  the  Black  Forest.  The  Cathedral 
is  a  rival  of  Straasburg,  with  laoe-work 
tower  of  980  ft.  There  is  a  Rathhaus, 
library  of  870,000  volumes,  gymna- 
sium, museums  and  theaters;  manu- 
factures BClentlflO  and  musical  Instru- 


(1810-78),  A  German  poet  and  patriot. 
His  writings  made  It  necessary  for  hint 
to  leave  Germany  at  the  time  of  demo- 
cratic a^tation  In  1648.  He  supported 
himself  by  literature  and  translation 
In  England,  returning  to  his  many  Ger- 
man friends  at  the  amnesty  of  1888. 

Fra'flMhujMn,  Praderiok  Thaodor* 
(1817-85),  An  American  lawyer  and 
statesman,  organizer  of  the  Republican 
party  in  New  Jersey.  Senator  1869-77. 
President  Arthur's  Secretary  of  State. 

Fra'mont,  John  Oharlaa  (1S13-S0). 
An  American  explorer  and  soldier.  In 
1841,  in  government  service,  he  ex- 
plored the  Wind  River  Mountains,  ami 
In  1843  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Columbia 
River  and  Vancouver  returning  with 
dlfflculty  to  California.  In  1845  he 
crossed  the  Sierras  to  California,  aided 
in  winning  it  from  Mexico,  and  was 
appointed  provisional  governor.  In 
1856  he  was  Republican  nominee  for 

E resident,  and  when  the  Civil  War 
roke  out  he  was  given  command  of 
Missouri,  and  Issued  a  proolamatlon 
of     Immediate     emanolpattnn     to     the 
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slaves.  This  was  premature,  and  Lin- 
coln was  obliged  to  transfer  him  to 
other  service. 

Fremont's  Peak.  The  highest  peak  of 
Wind  River  Range,  in  Wyoming.  Al- 
titude 13,570  feet. 

French,  Daniel  Chester  (1850 — ).  An 
American  sculptor,  studied  with  Ward 
and  Ball:  resides  in  New  York.  Among 
his  works  are,  "  The  Minute  Man," 
''Death  and  the  Sculptor,*'  *' Colossal 
French  Republic**  '*Alma  Mater,'* 
"  The  Continents.** 

Frere,  8lr  Bartle  (1815-1884).  An 
English  soldier  and  scholar  who  did 

food  service  in  India  from  1834  to 
866,  filling  various  important  offices, 
including  that  of  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, and  in  1875  accompanied  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Egypt  and  India, 
after  which  he  was  made  a  baronet. 
In  the  unfortunate  difficulties  which 
arose  with  South  AfHca  in  1878  he 
went  out  to  Cape  Town  as  High  Com- 
missioner, but,  owing  to  misunder- 
standings in  England,  the  Zulu  War 
came  about. 

Free'co.     A  painting  executed  upon 

Blaster  walls  or  ceilings,  and  much 
I  favor  for  churches  and  public  build- 
ings in  former  times.  The  work  is 
done  on  damp  plaster  with  specially 
prepared  pigments.  In  recent  days 
what  is  called  dry  fresco  has  been 
largely  resorted  to. 

Fresno.  A  city  of  Fresno  County, 
California,  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  State,  206  miles  southeast  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  d  Santa  F^ 
Railroads.  It  is  in  a  very  productive 
country,  and  along  with  its  factories, 
comprishig  planing  and  flour  mills, 
carriage  ana  machine  shops,  soap 
works,  creameries,  and  those  of  the 
raisin  and  wine  making  industries,  has 
a  large  trade  in  gram,  fruits,  wine, 
live  stock,  etc.    P.  24.892. 

Freyr.  In  the  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy tne  god  who  rules  the  rain  and 
sunshine,  and  whose  gifts  were  peace, 
wealth,  and  abundant  harvests;  the 
wooing  of  Gerda,  daughter  of  the  giant 
Gymer.  by  Freyr  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  stories  in  the  northern  my- 
thology; his  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Christmas,  and  his  first  temple  was 
built  at  Upsala  by  the  Swedes,  who 
honored  him. 

Frf  are.  Members  of  certain  mendi- 
cant orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  four  chief  orders  of 
Friars  are  the  Franciscans  or  Grey 
Friars,  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars, 
the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars,  and  the 
Augnstbiians  (Austin  Friars).    In  the 


thirteenth  century  a  brotherhood  of 
Crutched  Friars  existed  in  England,  so 
called  from  the  cross  or  crouch  worn 
by  them. 

Fribourg.  The  capital  of  the  canton 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Sarine,  18 
miles  southwest  of  Berne.  The  upper 
town  rises  like  a  terrace  on  a  succes- 
sion of  sandstone  rocks.  The  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  the  Sarine  is  870  feet 
long,  23  feet  wide,  and  174  feet  high. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  has  the 
highest  spire  in  Switzerland,  and  a 
celebrated  organ. 

Friday.  The  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
named  after  Frigga.  the  wife  of  Odin. 
It  is  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  and  is 
a  general  fast  day  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  According  to  popular  su- 
perstition, Friday  was. an  unlucky  day, 
and  even  now  there  is  a  general  dis- 
inclination amongst  old-fashioned  sea* 
farers  to  set  forth  on  a  voyage  on  a 
Friday. 

Friedllnder,  Ludwlg  (1824—).  An 
eminent  German  philologist,  professor 
in  the  University  of  KGnigsberg.  His 
best  known  works  relate  to  Homeric 
studies,  and  editions  of  Martial  and 
Petronius. 

Friendly  Socletiea.  English  associa- 
tions of  workmen  and  clerks  for  self- 
help.  They  assure  for  death,  illness, 
funeral  expenses,  loss  of  tools  and 
boat,  loss  of  employment  with  need  of 
travel,  accidents  in  mines  or  railways; 
many  are  temperance  societies.  They 
include  "  Odd  Fellows,"  ••  Foresters,*^* 
«'HearU  of  Oak.**  *«  National  Aid  and 
Burial."     Funds,  $250,000,000. 

Friends  or  Quakere.  A  Christian  de- 
nomination founded  by  George  Fox  in 
1647.  They  hold  that  the  Holy  Sprit 
must  be  the  immediate  guide  of  all 
Christians,  who  are  bound  to  follow 
the  plain  life  of  the  primitive  Church. 
They  have  no  ministry  or  sacraments, 
observe  silence  in  meetings,  unless 
called  by  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  meet- 
ing is  judge:  tney  will  not  take  oaths, 
and  have  from  the  first,  protested 
against  war  and  slavery  in  every  form, 
becoming  the  leaders  of  emancipation 
In  America,  where  William  Penn 
founded  Philadelphia  as  a  colony  of 
Friends  (Quakers)  in  1681.  They  were 
at  first  bitterly  persecuted,  John  Bright 
and  Whittler  were  Friends. 

Frig'ate-Blrd.  A  web-footed  bird 
widely  distributed  over  tropical  lati- 
tudes, and  deriving  its  name  from  its 
great  expanse  of  wing  and  forked-tail, 
which  seem  to  suggest  the  shape  of  a 
swift  vessel.  It  feeds  on  flying  fiish 
mostly,  being  unable  to  dive. 

Frigga.    A  Scandinavian  goddess,  the 
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wife  of  Odin;  worshipped  among  the 
Saxons  as  a  goddess  mother.  She  was 
the  earth  defied,  or  the  Norse  Demeter. 

Frilled-lizard.  An  Australian  lizard 
with  erectile  frill  of  skin  on  its  neck, 
and  tail  like  a  whip.  It  feeds  on  tree 
beetles  and  runs  on  its  two  hind  legs 
like  a  bird. 

PrlnginidflB  (Late  Latin,  wanton, 
sportive).  The  scientific  family  name 
of  a  large  class  of  birds  of  the  Pas- 
seres  order,  including  finches,  spar- 
rows, linnets,  grosbeaks,  weaver-birds, 
etc. 

Frle'lane.  An  old  Teuton  race  for- 
merly settled  OB  lands  now  covered  by 
the  zuyder  Zee.  Many  of  them  Joined 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  En- 
gland, and  occupied  the  Mercian  ter- 
ritory. Priesland  is  a  Dutch  prov- 
ince, and  they  are  found  on  the  German 
coast  between  the  Ems  and  Weser. 

Fro'blsher,  8lr  Martin  (1535-1594). 
The  earliest  of  British  navigators  to 
attempt  to  find  the  Northwest  Passage 
to  India,  and  his  name  is  commemo- 
rated in  Probisher's  Strait,  to  the 
south  of  Baffin  Land.  For  his  services 
in  connection  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  he  was  knighted. 

Froe'bei,  Friedrlch  Wllhelm  (1782- 
1852).  Tne  founder  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system  of  education  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  "  to  give  children 
employment  in  harmony  with  their  na- 
ture, to  strengthen  their  bodies,  to 
exercise  their  senses,  and  lead  them 
up  to  the  original  ground  of  all  life. 
to  the  idea  of  unity  with  themselves.** 

Frog.  A  familiar  amphibian  of  inter- 
esting structure,  breathing  through 
gills  in  the  earlier  (tadpole)  part  of  its 
existence,  and  through  lunges  later. 
It  remains  three  months  in  the  tadpole 
stage.  The  frog  hibernates  in  win- 
ter at  the  bottom  of  the  water  of  its 
habitat. 

Frolteart  (fraw'sar),  Jean  (1337- 
1410).  A  celebrated  French  writer 
who  visited  England  and  Scotland  and 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Chron- 
icles." which  tell  us  so  much  of  the 
achievements  of  the  barons  of  old. 

Froet.  The  point  at  which  ice  forms 
(32*  F.).  and  the  ice  Itself.  A  frost 
decides  the  period  of  possible  crops; 
August  frosts  limiting  wheat  in  Man- 
itoba. An  occasional  imtimely  .  frost 
is .  disastrous  in  fruit  and  early  vege- 
table regions.  A  very  slight  shelter  of 
net  or  mat  shields  a  tree  during  a 
night,  and  a  whole  field  or  orchard  may 
be  protected  by  a  smudge  fire,  the 
smoke  preventing  the  radiation  of  heal 
from  the  earth. 

Frott-blie.    Freesfng  the  ears,  nose 


or  toes  in  extreme  winter  weather, 
shown  by  the  whiteness  of  the  skin. 
Rub  the  place  with  snow,  which  is  less 
cold  than  the  air,  and  then  with  cold 
water,  restoring  the  circulation  by  de- 
grees, and  avoiding  the  peeling  of  the 
skin  and  suffering.  Alcohol  is  a  deadly 
mistake  in  cold  weather. 

Froet*-lleh.  A  small  and  very  excel- 
lent fish  of  New  Zealand,  which  throws 
itself  on  the  beach  to  die  in  winter. 
In  New  England  the  torn  cod  is  called 
a  frost  fish. 

Froude,  James  Anthony  (1818- 
1894).  The  celebrated  historian  and 
biographer  of  Garlyle.  His  "  History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
the  Defeat  of  the  Armada."  is  a  bril- 
liant work,  and  a  permanent  addition 
to  literature.  His  **  English  in  Ire- 
land in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and 
his  "  Oceana,"  together  with  his  "Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  are  all 
notable  books. 

Fry,  Elizabeth  (1780-1845).  An 
emfnent  English  philanthropist  an<i 
preacher  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
She  did  much  to  iniprove  the  condition 
of  prisons  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  established  schools,  and 
gospel  missions  and.  with  the  aid  of 
the  government,  furnished  British  sea- 
men with  religious  and  instructive 
reading. 

Fuca'oett  (Latin,  fucus,  sea  weed). 
An  order  of  sea  weeds  of  a  leathery 
structure,  with  dark  spores  underly- 
ing the  fronds,  and  found  both  at- 
tached to  rocks  and  floating.  There 
is  a  gelatinous  kind  which  is  edible, 
and  is  commercially  valuable  as  the 
source  cf  iodine  and  as  a  manure.  They 
include  the  kelp,  the  sargasso  and  the 
rock-weed  of  Atlantic  coasts. 

Fu'ohela  (fu'sha).  A  beautiful  flow- 
ering herb  of  Chili  and  Mexico.  The 
calyx  has  four  sepals,  purple,  rose  or 
white.  The  corolla  is  usually  darker. 
They  are  easily  grown  from  cut- 
tings setting  one  Joint  under  ground 
ana  another  above.  They  may  become 
a  vine,  and  are  hardy  in  California, 
forming  large  shrubs.  In  New  Zealand 
a  species  rises  twenty  feet  high. 

Fugue  (fewg).  A  kind  of  polyphonal 
musical  composition  of  a  contrapuntal 
form,  in  which  a  theme  is  enunciated, 
followed  up,  answered,  and  interwoven 
according  to  prescribed  rules.  Fugues 
are  of  several  kinds,  named  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  theme,  as  dia- 
tonic, chromatic,  Doric,  etc.  Bach  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  fugue  com- 
posers; Handel  was  also  highly  effec- 
tive In  fugue  vsrriting. 

Furorum.    See  Lever. 

Fuller,   Margaret    (1810-1850).    An 
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American  autbor,  bom  at  Cambridge- 
port,  MasBaohusetts,  a  woman  ot 
speculative  ability  and  tiUti  aime,  a 
friend  of  Bmereon.  and  iniioh  esteeme'l 
by  Carlyie,  Uiough  be  tliouRbt  her 
enthusiasm  extravagant  and  beyond  tlie 
range  of  aooompliBbment.  Stie  was  one 
of  Ibe  leaders  of  tbe  transoendental 
movement  in  America;  visited  Europe; 
married  ttie  young  Marquis  of  Oesoli: 
sailed  for  New  York,  iiia  was  drowned 
wi[ii  her  husband  and  child  on  tbe 
!<M3d-bars  of  Long  Island. 

Ful'ter.  Melvill*  WMton  (1»33- 
1910).  An  Amerioao  Jurist,  bom  In 
Auguata,  Maine,  practiced  at  ClUoago. 
Chief  Justice,  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  1888,  member  of  Venezuela 
Boundary  Commission. 

Fuller,  Thomas  (160S-1661).  le 
aulbor  of  "  Worthies  of  England  id 
a  "  Church  History  of  BrlUin,'  ro 
well  ^nown  end  valuable  book;  le 
was  Chaplnln  to  both   Charles  id 

C^urlra  II.,  and  at  the  time  1  is 
d'tnth  was  Rector  uf  Cranford.  M        :;- 

Pul'lcra*  Earth.  A  special  kind  of 
clay  of  marl  possessing  blgbly  absorb- 
ent qualities,  and  used  nom  anoleat 
times  in  tbe  "  fulling  "—that  is,  clean- 
sing and  felting  of  cloth.  It  is  com- 
mon In  certain  parts  of  the  south  ot 
England,  and  is  valued  as  a  skin  emol- 
lient. It  Ifi  found  in  Florida  and  South 
Dak  Ola. 

Ful'mlnate  of  Maroury.  A  solution 
of  mercury  In  nitric  acid  to  which  alco- 
hol Is  then  added.  It  is  used  for  per- 
fiusslon-caps,  is  exceedingly  explosive 
vrtien  dry,  and  must  be  handled  and 
transported  wet.  Fulminate  of  sliver 
is  a  similar  compound,  and  was  used  in 
the  bomb  which  hilled  the  Czar  of 
RusBla  (Alexander  ID.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  eubstances  is  dangerous, 
and  the  fumes  Inflammable.  Fulminio 
acid  has  not  been  obtained  unoom- 
blned. 

Fulton.  A  town  near  Oswego  Falls, 
northwest  of  Syracuse ,  New  York, 
manufactures  wool,  pulp,  cutlery.  Are 
arms,  tools,  machinery.     P.  10,480. 

Ful'ton,    Rohan    (1765-1815).      I 
American  inventor.     Apprenticed  to  _ 
Jeweler,    he    taught    himself    portrait 

Eainting,  and  earned  enou^  to  study  at 
ondon  under  Benjamin  West.  Devot- 
ing himself  to  invention,  he  went  to 
Paris  in  1796,  produced  a  submarine 
topedo  boat,  and  then  a  steamboat, 
which  was  tried  with  success  on  the 
Seine  In  1803.  with  (he  aid  of  Robert 
fcivingston.  United  States  Minister  to 
Prance,  In  1807.  still  wilti  the  aid  of 
Livingstone  whose  niece  he  married, 
tae   launched  the  "  Clermont "  on  the 
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Hudson,  the  first  commercial  success 
bi  steam  navigation,  thou^  John  Fitch 
'"   V.)  had  experimented  suooessfully, 

_  jl'vta.  The  wife  of  Mark  Antony. 
She  died  broken-hearted  because  of 
Antony's  love  for  Cleopatra, 

Fum.  A  grotesque  animal  figure,  six 
cubits  high,  one  of  four  presumed  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  of  China. 

Fumaria'oMB.  Herbaceous  plants, 
iDOiuding  the  fumitory  [French,  fume 
terre,  earth  smoke),  a  garden  flower 
with  clusters  of  ourpie  blossoms.  It 
is  bitter,  tonic  ana  antiscorbutic.  The 
Chinese  Bleeding  Heart,  with  pink  and 
white  bloBsoms,  belongs  to  tne  same 
family. 

Fumlga'tlon.  (Latin,  smoking).  The 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  a  room 
by  smoke,  Sulphur  tapers  are  usually 
employed.  Formaldehyde  is  more  ef- 
fective, but  very  expensive.  Tobacco 
smoke  is  used  to  clear  plants  and  trees 
of  vermin,  the  stalks  and  refuse  being 
employed. 

Fun'dy,  Bay  of.  An  arm  of  the  At- 
lantic which  separates  Nova  Sootia  and 
New  Brunswick  and  the  slate  of  Maine. 
It  is  140  mites  long  and  45  miles  wide 
at  its  mouth.  It  narrows  like  a  fun- 
nel into  Chlgnecto  Bay  at  its  head, 
where  the  tides  rise  60  ft.  They  are 
dangerous  to  navigation  and  leave  great 
flats  at  ebb. 

Fun'ql,  sing.,  Fun'aua.  A  low  order 
of  plant  life,  containing  no  chiorophyl  . 
(leaf-green)  and  subsisting,  not  on 
earth,  but  on  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substance.  Mushrooms,  toad- 
stools and  puff-balls,  are  examples, 
but  most  of  the  250.000  species  are 
microscopic,  and  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  universe  by  occasioning 
the  decay  of  dead  organic  matter, 
which  otherwise  would  cumber  crea- 
tion. Tliey  are  also  the  source  of  ail 
fermentation,  and  by  evolved  gas  leaven 
bread.  Mildew,  vegetable  rust,  and  the 
seal)  and  stain  of  plants  are  fungi. 

Fur.  Nature's  protection  for  animals, 
the  warmest  covering  known.  The  best 
are  sable,  ermine,  marten,  mink,  otter, 
badger,  seal,  round  in  Arctic  climates. 
The  United  States  exports  15.000.000 
annually,  and  Imports  more.  The  trade 
centers  around  Minneapolis.  The  Hud- 
son Bay  Pur  Company,  founded  in  1670, 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  skins  to  be  dressed  are 
cleansed,  soaked  with  good  butter,  and 
trodden  In  barrels,  by  bare  feet:  then 
dried  and  purified  by  saw-dust. 

Fu'riaa  (the  Eumenldes  of  the 
Greeks) .  "They  are  represented  as 
three  in  number,  Tisiphone,  Megwra, 
and  Aleoto,  whose  work  was  to  carry 
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are  diBtinKulshed  from  the  other  res- 

ulars  of  the  line  by  their  uniforms. 

Fu'mI  Oil.  A  resultant  of  alcohol, 
the  residue  left  after  the  separation  of 
ordinary  aloohol  from  the  raw  spirit  by 
fermentation.  It  has  a  strong  odor  and 
a  fiery  taeta,  and  Its  consumption  pro* 
duces  an  injurious  efTeot  upon  the 
brain. 

Fu'alon.  Manganese  melts  at  1000* 
eentlffrade;  platinum  at  1775*:  Iron  and 
nickel  at  1600°;  cobalt.  IGOO*;  copper, 
1083°;  gold,  1063";  silver,  961*; 
magnesium,  7G0°;  aluminum,  049°;  an- 
timony, 632°;  lead.  346*:  tin.  232*; 


Hill,  near  London. 

Fuaillvrt.  In  former  times  the  name 
of  Brltiah  infantry  soldiers  who  bore 
flrearms  (fusils},  as  distinguished  from 
ptfeemen  and  arohers.  The  name  is  still 
retained  by  oertain  regiments,  wbioh 
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3  cadmium. 
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Fus'UBn,  The  name  Riven  at  va- 
rious times  to  different  Itmds  of  tex- 
tile fabrics.  Originally,  fustian  was 
made  of  linen  and  cotton;  later,  wool 
was  used:  but  In  recent  times  the  name 
has  been  mainly  applied  to  a  twilled 
cotton  material  with  a  nap  surface. 

Fustio.  A  kind  of  dye-wood  yield- 
ing various  shades  of  yellow  aoeord- 
Ing  to  the  mordants  used.  It  is  the 
wood  of  a  tree  that  grows  In  India, 
'  the  W"    "  ■    "' 
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GAs  explained  under  C.  G  wai 
the  third  letter  of  the  Phte- 
nlolan  and  Greek  alpbabeta,  and  waa 
origloally  the  aame  as  C.  the  Romans 
mulns  little  dlstinoUon  in  their  pro- 
nunciation. Afterward  O  was  diOer- 
«nUated  by  the  cross-bar,  and  re- 
jeived  Its  present  position. 

acbarlunxl*.  The  name  given  to  an 
old-time  olass  of  beggars  in  Sfiotland, 
who  had  license  to  ply  their  "  protee- 
slon  "  within  a  prescribed  district. 

(Mil*.     The    triaosular   end   of    a 
building,  rishig  above  the  oomloe  " 
its  ^Mx.     The  end  wall  of  a  slopL 
roofed  house  li  called  the  gable-e 


gable  form. 

Qaboen',  or  Oabun.  A  French  Col- 
onial district  west  of  Africa,  on  east 
coast  of  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Ita  products 
ar«  ivory,  ebony,  palm  oil,  etc. 


[1834'I873).  A  French  author,  whose 
works  are  mostly  elaborate  detective 
stories,  the  plots  of  which  have  been 
oompared  to  Poe's  and  Wllkle  Collin's, 
being  wrought  out  wllb  great  skill  and 
dramatic  eiTeot.  The  best  Include 
"Dossier  No,  113."  "Le  Crime  d'Or- 
cival"  (The  Mystery  of  Orcival),  and 
"  L'Alfalre  Larouge "  "  The  widow 
Larouge." 

Sa'brlel  (Hebrew,  God's  champion). 
According  to  the  Talmud,  the  spirit 
who  presides  over  Are.  thunder,  the 
ripenln?  of  frolts,  languages;  he  di- 
rected Tobll,  and  destroyed  the  host 
of  Sennaehenb.  The  Koran  makes  him 
the  spbit  of  revelation,  one  of  the 
four  nearest  to  Ood.  He  Is  m  ""  !d 
In  the  Book  of  Daniel  (vlll.  IS;  ), 

and  SI.  Luke's  Gospel   (I,  ID 

ttadlhr.    The  name  of  a  f  >f 

flies  with  only  one  pair  of  win  )- 

(era),  possessing  great  power  t. 

The  females  are  very  voraoloi:  ig 

able  to  bite  through  Uie  skin  l jk 

the  blood  of  animals.  The  males  are 
harmless.  Gadflies  are  of  many  spe- 
eies  and  distributed  over  the  world. 

Oad'Ma.  A  family  of  Ushes.  virlth  «S 
genera  and  140  speefes,  tneludlag  the 
cod.  faaddoek,  Ung,  pollack,  and  whit- 
ing. 

Oads'dMi.  A  town  In  Btowah  County, 
Alabama,  situated  on  Coosa  River, 
63   mllee    northeast    of   Birmingham. 


It  is  the  Junction  of  a  number  of  rail- 
roads, and  it  has  steamer  service  also 
with  Rome,  Georgia.  It  ie  a  lumber, 
cotton,  and  iron  town,  with  furnaces, 
pipe  works,  steel  mill,  oar  factory,  oot- 
lon  mill.  etc.  There  are  iron  and  ooal 
fields  near  by.     P.  10.&57. 

aads'den  Purohasa.  A  strip  of  land 
in  southern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
purchased  from  Mexico  by  the  United 
Slates  for  (10000,000  Id  1854,  In- 
cluding the  territory  of  the  River  011a. 
The  purchase  was  negotiated  by  James 
Gadsden,  the  United  Slates  MlnisteF 
to  Mexico. 

~     'lie  or  aadhainw.     The   Celtio 


Highlands.  The  Irish  has  the  earliest 
forms  and  the  moat  ancient  literature. 
The  Manx  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  a  cor- 
rupt dialect. 

(UUnaborouflh,  TTiomu  (i1S1-88). 
An  English  painter.  His  perfect  color 
and  interpretations  of  character  made 
him  a  leader  of  portrait  painting  in  a 
great  period.  His  "  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough," in  which  ho  introduced  the 
famous  hat  known  as  the  "  Galnes- 
borougb,"  Is  a  portrait  of  world  re- 
nown. In  landscape  he  anticipated  tba 
ImpresstonistB. 

Oalua.  A  celebrated  Roman  jurist, 
most  probably  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  the  chief  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  Roman  law  prior  to  Jus- 
tinian. His  "  Institutes  "'  or  "  Com* 
mentaries "  are  remarkable  for  their 
oleamesB  and  conciseness  of  statement. 

Oalan'thua.     See  Snow  Drop. 

flalapa'goa  laianda.  A  mountainous 
volcanic  group  in  the  Pacific.  600  miles 
west  of  Ecuador,  under  the  ecfuator. 
The  fauna  and  flora  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  all  others  known,  and  Dar- 
win's study  of  them  was  Influential  In 
the  formation  of  hia  theories.  They 
abound  In  turtle.     P.  400. 

aal'ata.    See  Constantinople. 

OaUtta.  An  ancient  division  of 
Asia  Minor,  occupied  by  the  Oauls  In 
the  third  century.  Included  In  the 
modern  province  of  Angora. 

Oalatliina,  St.  Paul's  BplMto  to  th*. 
This  epistle  was  written  by  the  Apostle 
about  A.  D.  56  during  his  residence  at 
Sphesus.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
Galatlan  Churobes.  and.  In  addition  to 
supporting  Paul's  apostolie  authority, 
advocated  Justification  by  faith. 
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Qa'latz.  A  large  port  and  town  in 
Roumania.  on  River  Danube;  grain 
trade  ana  government  docks;  p.  63,- 
000. 

Qal'axy  (Greek,  milky  v^ray;  from  the 
myth  that  it  sprang  from  Juno*s  breast 
milk).  The  luminous  band  spanning 
the  niffht  sky,  branching  and  spread- 
ing until  nearly  20  **  wide.  Sir  William 
Hersohel  supposed  that  the  stellar  uni- 
verse was  shaped  like  a  grindstone. 
When  we  look  toward  the  edge  the 
immensely  distant  suns  blend  in  the 
luminosity.  It  can  be  resolved  into 
stars  by  a  powerful  telescope. 

Qa'lont  Claudius  (130-200  A.  D.). 
A  famous  physician,  born  at  Perga- 
mum;  practiced  with  great  success  in 
Rome,  being  medical  adviser  to  the 
Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  his 
colleague,  Lucius  Verus.  His  medical 
and  philosophical  works  are  of  great 
Importance,  and  over  eighty  of  them 
have  been  preserved. 

Qalona,  Qalonlte.  or  Laad-glanoa. 
The  principal  ore  of  lead,  a  compound 
of  lead  and  sulphur  (q.  v.).  It  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  minerals,  one  va- 
riety carrying  silver. 

Qale'na.  A  railway  center  In  Illinois, 
In  a  lead  and  sine  region,  with  foun- 
dries and  bridge-works:  the  home  of 
General  Grant,  before  the  Civil  War. 
P.  6,150. 

Qalo'na.  A  lead  and  sine  city  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Kansas,  with 
smelters  producing  $4,300,000  an- 
nually.    P.  6,096. 

QalMl>urg.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Knox  County.  Illinois,  situated 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  d  Santa  F^ 
Railroads,  53  miles  northwest  of  Chic- 
ago. Goal  is  abundant  in  its  vicinity; 
it  has  prosperous  manufactures,  amonff 
which  the  Chicago,  Burlington  d 
Quincy  repair  shops,  engine  and  boiler 
works,  agricnltural,  automobile  and 
broom  factories,  etc.    P.  22.089. 

Qairola.  Formerly  a  province  of 
northwest  Spain  (area  10,867  sq.  m.) 
now  forming  provinces  of  Gorunna, 
Lugo,  Orense,  and  Pontevedra;  also 
province  of  Austrian  Poland;  area  30.- 
308  sq.  m.,  p.  7,500,000;  capital,  Lem- 
berg. 

Qal'ilee  (Hebrew,  circle).  A  moun- 
tainous region  of  ancient  Palestine. 
60  miles  long.  30  broad,  rising  to 
heights  of  2,500  feet,  and  separated  by 
the  valley  of  Bsdralon.  1,500  feet  deep, 
from  the  highland  mass  of  Samaria  and 
.Tudea  on  the  south.  On  the  west  is 
Phnenlcia.  on  the  east  the  Jordan  and 
lake  of  Gennesaret  (13  miles  long), 
in  a  depression  683  feet  below  the  sea 
level  with  almost  a  tropical  climate. 


contrasting  with  the  cooler  hills. 
Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  were  pros- 
perous towns  on  the  north  of  the  lake, 
with  fisheries  and  the  trade  of  the 
Jordan  road  to  Damascus.  Tiberias 
was  on  the  west  shore;  Nazareth  and 
Gana  in  the  mountains;  Tabor  lay  east 
of  Nazareth.  The  people  were  an  in- 
dependent race  of  highlanders,  and  not 
controlled  by  the  hierarchy  like  the 
people  of  Jerusalem. 

Qalilo'o,  Qallio'i  (gal-e-la'o.  gal-e- 
la'-e) .  An  Italian  physicist  and  astron- 
omer. From  watching  the  swinging 
lamp  and  its  shorter  pendants  in  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  he  saw  that  oscilla- 
ting bodies  have  a  fixed  relation  to  the 
length  from  point  of  suspension,  and 
invented  the  pendulum.  By  experi- 
ments from  the  Leaning  Tower,  he 
proved  the  accelerating  velocity  of 
falling  bodies,  disprovmg  Aristotle. 
This  Drought  enmity.  He  resigned  his 
professorship  at  Pisa  and  went  to 
Padua.  He  proved  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  cause  of  suction; 
showed  that  the  path  of  projectiles 
is  a  parabola.  He  made  a  microscope 
and  the  first  large  telescope,  which  he 
tested  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Doge.  The  telescope  showed  the 
mountains  and  shadows  of  the  moon, 
proving  that  it  shines  by  self-reflection 
from  the  sun;  also  the  four  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  lunar  phases  of 
Venus,  establishing  the  Gopemican 
theory.  This  had  been  disbelieved  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Both 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine  were  his  personal  friends,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  abjure  his  doc- 
trines and  was  imprisoned:  but  the 
Pope  pardoned  him  and  allowed  him  to 
live  at  Siena. 

Qall.  The  bile,  a  bitter,  yellowish* 
green  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver. 

Qall  Biad'der.  A  membranous  pear- 
shaped  bag,  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  large 
enough  to  contain  one  to  two  ounces  of 
the  gall  liquid.  It  acts  as  a  reservoir 
to  receive  the  surplus  bile  from  the 
liver  during  the  intervals  of  the  ac- 
tive digestive  process. 

Qall  Fly  (Cynipsidfle,  Greek,  kyon, 
dog;  ips.  a  worm — ^wood-gnawer).  A 
genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  which 
punctuate  the  surface  of  leaves,  buds 
and  stalks  of  various  plants,  especially 
the  oaks,  in  which  they  deposit  a  drop 
of  fluid,  that  irritates  the  tissue  caus- 
ing it  to  produce  different  kinds  of 
gall-nuts. 

Qail«  Franz  Joaaoh  (1758-1828). 
The  founder  of  phrenology.  His  lec- 
tures on  the  structure  and  office  of  th  e 
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brain  contradicted  received  opinion,  and 
were  prohibited  by  the  Government  of 
Vienna.  He  traveled  throujgh  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  1807 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Paris  with 
his  pupil,  Spurzheim.  A  committee  of 
the  Institute  of  France  examined  but 
declined  to  accept  his  views.  He  con- 
tinued studying  and  publishing  at 
Montrouge,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  until  his 
death. 

Qall  Stones.  Congealed  masses  of 
bile  substance  incapable  of  passing 
along  the  duct,  as  they  would  do  in 
their  naturally  fluid  state,  and  have  to 
be  forced  throufl^  by  the  severe  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  canal,  oc- 
casioning intense  pain.  Repeated  doses 
of  olive  oil  give  relief.  In  severe  cases 
the  bladder  is  opened  by  a  surgeon,  or 
the  stones  are  crushed  by  an  instru- 
ment thrust  in. 

Qallt  St.  ( — 646  A.  D.).  An  Irish 
monk,  who,  about  585,  accompanied 
St.  Columban  to  France  in  his  mission- 
ary labors,  banished  from  which  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  founded  a 
monastery  on  Uie  Lake  of  Constance, 
which  bore  his  name. 

Ctalki'land.  A  district  of  East  Africa, 
south  of  Shoa,  partly  British  and  partly 
Italian;  native  population  (about) 
3.000,000;  related  to  the  Somalis  and 
Itfassais 

Oanaitin.  Albert  (1761-1849).  An 
American  financier  and  statesman,  born 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1780.  He  became 
prominent  in  Pennsylvania  and  served 
as  Congressman,  1795-1801.  He  was 
Jefferson's  and  Madison's  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  with  Henry  Clay  he  ne- 
gotiated the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  1815; 
Minister  to  Prance,  1816-28:  to  En- 
gland, 1826.  He  settled  in  New  York, 
was  a  founder  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  the  Ethnological  Society;  was 
president  of  the  Gallatin  National  Bank, 
and  wrote  on  finance  and  Indian  eth- 
nology. 

aaltaiud«t%  Thomas  Hopkins  (1787- 
1851).  A  Philadelphian  of  Huguenot 
ancestry;  he  introduced  from  Paris 
Abb^  Sfcard's  system  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction in  the  United  States  found- 
ing the  Institution  at  Hartford. 

Qailoon.  A  name  given  to  the  old- 
three-decked  Spanish  treasure  vessels 
employed  in  conveying  the  precious 
minerals  from  the  American  colonies 
to  Spain. 

Qariium.     A  malleable   metal   of  a 

Eyish-white  color,  discovered  in  1875 
Lecoq    de    Boisbaudran,    in    zinc- 
nde  suDstanees  in  the  Pyrenees,  but 
only  obtained  in  minute  quantities.     It 


is  classed  between  aluminum  and  sine. 

€tell-nut.  A  vegetable  growth,  a  re- 
sult of  an  egg-deposit  on  leaves  of 
bark  by  a  class  of  insects  very  widely 
distributed.  As  they  appear  on  oaks, 
they  are  called  oak-apples.  They  are 
nearly  spherical  in  lorm,  inodorous, 
have  a  bitter  taste,  and  vary  in  color 
from  blue  to  deep  olive  and  black. 
They  yield  an  acid  i^ich  is  of  value 
for  dyeing,  tanning,  and  other  com- 
mercial purposes. 

€tel'lon.  The  wine  gallon  was  eight 
pounds  of  wine  in  England  during  the 
thirteenth  century;  under  Elizabeth  it 
was  eight  pounds  of  wheat,  dry  mea- 
sure; in  1689  it  was  defined  as  t31 
cubic  inches  of  wine.  The  standard 
of  the  United  States  is  231  cubic 
inches,  being  8.3389  pounds,  the  En- 
glish imperial  gallon  is  10  pounds. 

QartOHp  Sir  Franoia  (1822-1911). 
An  eminent  scientist  and  traveler, 
whose  studies  in  hereditary  transmis- 
sions have  been  of  great  service,  and 
whose  expositions  in  regard  to  the 
markings  of  finger  tips  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  what  is  knov\m  as  finger- 

grint  identifications  in  police  cases. 
[e  originated  the  study  of  **  Eugenics  ** 
(q.  v.)  or  racial  improvement,  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  In  1908,  pub- 
lished '*  Memoirs  of  My  Lif^." 

Qalva'nit  Luigi  (1737-98).  An  Ital- 
ian anatomist  and  physicist.  His  in- 
telligent wife  observed  that  a  skinned 
frog  on  his  table  was  convulsed  when 
touched  by  a  scalpel  which  was  in  con- 
tact with  an  electrical  machine.  He 
studied  the  subject,  and  connected  it 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  ray. 

QalTan'ie  Battary.  In  his  studies 
with  Arog-legs  Galvani  found  that  tfiey 
twitched  when  hung  by  c6pper  wire  on 
an  iron  battery.  Volta  developed  the 
electric  force  m  the  Voltaic  Pile,  and 
the  Crown  of  Cups,  which  is  called  the 
Voltaic  Cell,  or  Galvanic  Battery. 

Gafvanlsm.    See  Electric  Battery. 

Gal'vaniiad  Iron.  A  method  of  coat- 
ing iron  with  ^nc  to  prevent  rust, 
known  to  Malouin  in  1742.  The  plate 
of  iron  is  plunged  into  hot  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  to  cleanse  it,  then 
rinsed  and  plunged  in  molten  zinc. 
This  coated  iron  is  used  for  roofs, 
water-vessels,  wire.  etc. 

Galvanom'atar.  An  instrument  to 
measure  an  electric  current.  If  a  cur- 
rent be  passed  through  a  wire  near  a 
maismetio  or  compass  needle,  the  needle 
is  deflected  from  the  north  and  tends 
to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the 
wire.  If  the  wire  is  coiled  repeatedly 
around  the  needle,  always  in  the  same 
nlane,  the  amount  of  deflection  is  in- 
creased, and  a  very  small  current  is 
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effective.  By  providing  a  didil  on  which 
the  needless  deflection  can  be  observed 
the  amount  of  current  is  read.  In  the 
very  accurate  Thomson  Galvanometer 
a  pair  of  needles  are  attached  to  a  mir- 
ror of  extremely  thin  microscope  glass, 
and  suspended  by  a  filament  of  silk  in 
a  very  powerful  coil.  The  glint  of 
the  trembling  mirror  detects  the  faint- 
est current  in  the  coil.  This  is  used 
with  ocean  telegraphy.  In  the  D*Ar- 
sonval  Galvanometer  the  principle  is 
reversed.  A  long  coil  of  fine  wire 
twine  is  arranged  to  oscillate  freely 
in  space  between  the  poles  of  a  horse- 
shoe magnet,  and  the  deflection  of  the 
coil  itself  is  read  by  a  pointer  or  by 
the  glint  of  a  mirror.  This  kind  is  less 
affected  by  external  magnetic  influ- 
ences, and  takes  its  position  at  once, 
without   wasting  -  time  in   oscillations. 

QaI'vatlon.  A  Texan  port  on  Galves- 
ton Island,  with  an  admirable  harbor  de- 
veloped at  great  expense  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  served  by  a 
network  of  trunk  railways  and  steamer 
lines.  In  exports  it  is  the  second  port 
of  the  United  SUtes  ($150,112,542  in 
cotton;  cotton  cake  and  oilt  lumber). 
It  has  recovered  from  the  hurricane  of 
1900.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Commissioners.     P.  39.981. 

Qa'ma,  Vmoo  d«  (1469-1524).  The 
adventurous  Portuguese  navigator,  who 
discovered  the  sea  route  to  India  in 
1498,  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  year  preceding. 

Qamallol.  The  patriarch  of  the  Jew- 
ish community  in  Palestine,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sandhedrim  80-118  A.  D. 
He  was  grandson  of  Gamaliel  the  elder, 
at  whose  feet  sat  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Ctem'bla.  A  river  (1,400  miles)  and 
British  Protectorate  (area  3.550  sq. 
m.).  West  Africa;  capital  Bathurst. 

Qambet'U,  Lion  (1838-82).  A 
French  statesman.    At  the  fall  of  Na- 

f^oleon  III.  he  led  the  Republican  p«rty 
n  the  Assembly,  escaped  from  be- 
sieged Paris  by  balloon,  and  organized 
new  armies  against  the  Prussians  from 
Tours.  After  the  war  had  ended,  he  led 
the  left  wing  of  the  Republicans  under 
Thiers  and  conducted  them  to  the  ra- 
dical triumph  of  1877.  In  1881  he  was 
called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet.  He 
sought  to  reduce  the  Senate*s  control 
and  bring  the  weight  of  radical  opinion 
fully  upon  the  deputies  by  electing 
them  on  one  ticket  for  the  nation, 
avoiding  local  issues.  In  this  he  was 
defeated,  and  soon  after  died. 

Qambogo'.  A  resinous  gum  obtained 
f^om  certain  trees  in  Siam.  Cochin 
China.  Ceyion,  and  other  hot  countries, 
and  much  used  for  producing  a  yellow 
pigment,  as  well  as  a  medicinal  pur- 


gative, though  too  drastic  to  be  used 
alone. 

Qamut.  The  musical  scale  of  lines 
and  spaces  upon  which  are  written  the 
notes  of  music  designated  by  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Qan'dor.    The  male  goose  (q.  v.). 

Qan'gos  (Sanskrit,  Ganga,  stream). 
Rising  from  an  ice-cave  in  the  Him- 
alayas on  the  frontier  of  Thibet,  it 
follows  a  long  course  southeast,  par- 
allel to  the  Himalayas,  and  draining 
all  their  snows,  while  receiving  on  the 
south  the  grreat  tide  of  the  Jumna, 
and  countless  rivers  from  the  Vindhya 
mountains  of  the  Deccan.  It  bears  the 
commerce  of  the  great  Indian  cities 
and  is  worshipped  as  divine.  Finally 
it  turns  south  and  pours  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  by  countless  mouths,  form- 
ing a  vast  alluvial  delta  with  almost 
the  heaviest  rainfall  of  the  world. 
Calcutta  is  situated  on  the  Hugli,  the 
greatest  of  the  mouths.  100  miles  from 
the  sea.  Length,  1,557  miles;  flow. 
494,000  cubic  leet  per  second,  in  flood 
time. 

Qan'gilon.  A  knot-like  process 
formed  by  a  mass  of  nerve-cells;  or 
a  hard  encysted  tumor,  situate  in  the 
course  of  an  extensor  tendon.  An- 
atomically the  term  applies  to  the  min- 
ute centers  abounding  throughout  the 
body;  and  surgically  to  elastic  swell- 
ings which  apoear  at  times  on  to  top 
of  the  foot  ana  on  the  wrist,  reaching 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  yielding 
to  pressure. 

Qan'gpsno.  Incipient  mortification, 
a  term  applied  to  the  death  of  the  tls- 
tues,  following  disease  of  the  part, 
which  becomes  black  and  void  of  sen- 
sation. Amputation  beyond  the  seat 
of  the  mischief  is  nearly  always  essen- 
tial. 

Qan'nst.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  pelican  family;  is  found 
in  large  numbers  off  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  having  breeding  stations  in 
the  Hebrides.  St.  Kilda.  Ailsa  Craig, 
and  the  Bass  Rock.  It  is  a  bird  of 
white  plumage,  and  weighs  about  seven 
pounds.  Its  common  name  is  the  Solan 
goose. 

Qan'ymodo.  Jupiter*B  cup-bearer,  a 
mortal  youth  .Of  such  grace  and  beauty 
that  the  god  had  him  carried  off  to 
Olympus  on  the  back  of  an  eagle. 

Qapon.  Father  (1870 — ).  A  Russian 
priest  who  led  the  strikers  in  their  at- 
tempt to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
Czar  In  January  1905.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  "  Christian  Socialism."  Escaped  to 
France  and  England  after  the  massacre 
of  strikers,  but  was  induced  to  return 
later  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
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murdered  by  his  old  associates  for  be- 
trayiDg  their  cause. 

Qarago  (French,  gr&rrer,  to  put  aside 
or  out  of  the  way) .  Long  before  auto- 
mobiles appeared,  the  word  was  used 
to  designate  any  kind  of  building  in 
which  carriages  or  other  wheeled  ve- 
hicles were  stored,  and  was  occasion- 
ally used  to  designate  a  locomotive 
roundhouse,  but  this  latter  use  was  in- 
frequent. When  automobiles  became 
numerous,  the  word  was  the  most  con- 
venient one  to  use  to  designate  the 
storage  place,  and  it  naturally  came 
into  public  use  in  its  present  meaning. 

ttarbardlne  or  Qabardino.  A  long, 
loose,  coarse,  over-garment,  worn  by 
men  of  the  common  class  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  prescribed  by  law  as  the 
distinctive  garment  of  the  Jews. 

Oarcta  y  Inlguoz.  Oailxto  (1836- 
1898).  A  Cuban  insurgent  general, 
planned  the  rebellion  of  1868;  can- 
tured  and  imprisoned  in  Spain,  1873: 
escaped  to  America,  1895;  co-operated 
with  United  States  forces  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Sa^Uago,  1898;  died  at  Wash- 
ington In  December  of  the  same  year. 

•aroln'ia.    See  Mangosteen. 

ttard««  SultMS.  A  corps  of  the 
Prenob  army,  formed  in  1616  for  the 
defense  of  royalty,  and  numbering 
t.OOO.  During  the  great  Revolution 
they  gallantly  defended  the  Louvre, 
but  were  "overawed  and  overpowered 
almost  to  annihilation  by  the  infuriated 
Paris  mob:  "Their  work  to  die,  and 
they  did  It,**  at  that  moment.  The 
corps  was  disbanded  in  1830.  They 
are  conunemorated  at  Lucerne,  Swit- 
zerland, by  a  monument.  "  The  Lion 
of  Lucerne. *• 

QardiMr.  A  town  of  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  situated  15 
miles  west  of  Pitchburg  on  the  Boston 
d  Maine  Railroad.  It  has  chair  fac- 
tories, employing  3,000  hands,  and  pro- 
duces besides  baby  carriages,  toys  and 
oil  stoves.     P.  14.699. 

Qtfdinor,  Bishop  (1483-1555). 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1531,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  under  Queen  Mary  in 
1558.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent,  with 
Bonner,  of  the  Reformation,  though  ob- 
jecting to  the  extreme  measures 
adopted  by  Mary.  He  was  buried  at 
Winchester. 

Qarfleld.  'A  borough  of  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey,  situated  on  the 
Fassalc  River  and  the  Erie  Railroad 
opposite  Passaic.  It  manufactures 
chemicals,  woolen  goods,  clothing,  es- 
sential oils,  etc.    P.  10.213. 

Ovfleld,  JamM  AbMm  (1831-81). 
The  twentieth  President  of  the  United 
States.  Rising  from  poverty  by  his 
own  merit,  he  served  with  distinction 


as  general  in  the  Civil  War,  congress- 
man from  Ohio,  1863-1880.  He  be- 
came Speaker  of  the  House ;  Senator  in 
1880;  President  in  1881.  He  led  the 
moderate  Republicans  and  was  op^^ 
posed  by  the  ''Stalwarts.**  In  1881. 
he  was  assassinated  by  Quiteau,  a  hair 
insane  politician. 

Qar-Flah.    See  Gar-Pike. 

OaKglo.  A  wash  for  the  throat,  as- 
tringent, antiseptic  or  soothing.  In 
early  stages  of  Inflammatory  affections 
astrmgeht  gargles,  with  antiseptic 
combinations,  are  very  useful  as  alle- 
viative  treatment,  removing  mucus. 
Hot  water,  with  oi-carbonate  of  soda 
in  solution,  is  frequently  employed: 
and  chlorate  of  potash  in  solution,  and 
associated  with  borax,  will  allay  ul- 
ceration. Alum,  dissolved  In  water, 
and  diluted  glyoerine  or  tannin,  form 
valuable  astringent  gargles;  and  an 
efficacious  admixture  for  general  gar- 
gling purposes  is  a  v^neglassful  of 
warm  water  with  twenty-flve  to  thirty 
drops  of  sulphurous  acid.  It  may  be 
employed  frequently  without  fear  of 
harmful  effect. 

Oapgoyla.  An  ornamental  projecting 
spout  for  carrying  off  water  from  the 
roof  gutter  of  a  building. 

Oarlbaldl.  A  kind  of  blouse-Jacket 
formerly  a  good  deal  worn  by  women, 
and  so  styled  because  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  shirts  worn  by  the  Italian 
patriot  and  his  soldiery. 

Qaribaldi,  Qiuaeppo  (1807-82).  An 
Italian  patriot  and  soldier.  Engaged  in  a 
revolt  at  Genoa,  1834.  he  fled  to  South 
America,  where  he  aided  in  the  libera- 
tion of  Uruguay.  He  returned  to 
Italy  for  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
distinguished  himself  against  the  Aus- 
trians  and  in  the  defense  of  Rome^ 
Crushed  by  the  French  forces,  he 
found  refuge  In  New  York,  but  re- 
turned to  fight  brilliantly  under  Victor 
Emmanuel  against  the  Austrians.  Dis- 
appointed of  a  liberated  Italy  by  the 
poHcy  of  Napoleon  III.,  he  sailed  flrom 
Genoa  In  1860  with  1,070  private  vol- 
unteers, and  landed  in  Sicily.  Defeat- 
ing the  army  of  the  Bourbon  King  of 
Naples,  he  took  Palermo  and  Messina 
and  swept  northward,  welcomed  by  a 
liberated  people.  victor  Emmanuel 
Joined  him  from  the  north,  and  Naples 
was  freed.  Eager  to  hasten  a  United 
Italy,  he  made  unauthorized  invasions 
of  the  Papal  States  in  1861  and  1867 
but  was  disarmed,  first  by  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  then  by  Napoleon  III. 
He  hastened  to  support  the  arms  of 
the  French  Renublic  in  1870,  and  in 
1874  entered  the  parliament  of  Italy, 
united  at  last. 

GaKlio.      A   bulbous   plant    of   the 


oDioD  tribe,  and  a  favorite  oondimeDt 
anioDK  the  people  of  Southern  Gnrope, 
It  pOBSeBEes  a  very  strong  odor  ana  la 
used    largely   for  medioiual   purposes. 

Oar'net.  The  name  o[  a  semt-pre- 
ciuus  stone  varying  in  color,  but  mostly 
red.  The  flneet  garnets  are  ur  a  blood- 
red  and  transparent.  Garnets  are  used 
lor  watch  Jewels  and  emery. 

Oaronna.  The  principal  river  In  the 
southwest  or  France.  It  Is  350  miles 
long,  rising  at  the  loot  of  Mt.  Mala- 
detta  (Pyrenees),  and  20  miles  below 
Bordeaux  enters  the  Gironde. 

QaroU^  or  OarroU*  (Spanish,  gar- 
rote^  a  sficlL).  The  mode  of  capital 
punishment  practiced  in  Spain.  Orig- 
inally It  consisted  in  simple  strangu. 


neck    of    the 

with  ft  slick;  now  ■  metal  ooUar  is 
used,  which  is  tightened  with  a  screw, 
the  screw  also  entering  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  thus  causing  instant  death. 
Garrotting  is  also  the  name  given  to 
highway  robbery,  in  which  the  robber 
makes  his  victim  insensible  br  sud- 
denly approaching  him  from  behind  and 
som pressing  his  throat. 

Oar-plka.  A  large,  heavy-scaled  llsh 
of  the  MisBisslppi  and  Its  tributarieB. 

Qar'nok,  David  (1717-1778).  The 
greatest    English    actor    of    his    time. 


rery  successful  manager.     He 

.._    _,i]Blly  at  home   in   the   highest 

tragedy  and  the  lowest  farce,  but  the 


:    equally 


naturaloeas  which  never  deserted  hi 
on  the  stage  often  did  so  in  real  life. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Burke.  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson  and  Is  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Qar'rlaon,  Wlillwn  Lloyd  (1B05- 
1879).  An  eminent  anti-slavery  leader 
of  America,  who  by  his  speeches  and 
writings  did  much  to  further  the  cause. 
Repeatedly  denounced,  mobbed  and  im- 
prisoned, he  lived  to  see  the  triumph 
of  human  freedom. 

Oartar,  Ordar  of  tha.  A  British 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  '  'i 

by  Khig  Edward  III.     It  Is  thi  t 

order  of  knighthood,  and  is  di  I 

by  the  letters  K.  G.     The  In  I 

Uie  order  includes  surcoat. 
fUr.  etc.,  but  the  knights  are  chiefly 
diRlinguisned  by  a  garter  of  blue  vel- 
vet worn  on  the  left  leg  belnw  the 
knee,  and  bearing  the  Inscription  in 
gold  letters  "  Honl  soit  qui  mal  y 
ppnsp,"  "  EvI!  be  to  him  (hat  evil 
thinks." 

(tary.  A  town  In  Lake  County.  In- 
diana, on  Lahe  MIchiKan,  nlanned  and 
sUrted,  190fi,  by  the  I'njted  States 
Steel  Corporation,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  large  sleet  plant  and  of  the 
workmen.     It  was  named  in  honor  of 


Judge  B.  H.  Gary.  U  was  hoped  that 
it  would  become  a  city  of  lOO.OOO  pop- 
ulation, but  the  1010  census  indicates 
only  ifi.808. 

dapy,  Elbort  Kanry  (lg4G — ).  Ek- 
Judge  and  later  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  finance  committee  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corpo ration, 
commonly  known  as  the  Steel  Trust. 
Born  In  Illinois,  he  studied  law  and  prac- 
ticed in  Chicago  for  twenty-tlve  years, 
and  was  on  the  bench  in  Du  Page 
County.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association.  As  an  attor- 
ney he  was  counsel  for  a  number  of 
lar^e  corporations  and  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
in  1698,  he  abandoned  his  law  prac- 
tice to  become  its  president.  He  was 
also  prominently  identified  with  the 
organtcatloQ  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Trust,  and  Is  practically  its  head,  di- 
recting interests  representing  in  the  ag- 
gregate two  billions  of  dollare.  The 
Gary  memorial  church  at  Wheaton. 
Utinois,  was  buiit  by  him  In  memory 
of  his  parents. 

Qa*.  A  separate  form  of  the  exiat* 
ence  of  matter;  the  molecules,  under 
the  Influence  of  heat,  repel  each 
other,  the  volume  of  the  Uquid  from 
which  it  originates  is  enormously  ex- 
panded (773  times  In  the  case  of 
water,  passing  into  vapor  at  ordinary 
temperatures),  and  it  beoomes  ex- 
ceedingly elastic  and  compressible, 
producing  the  phenomena  of  heated 
steam;  while  lliiuids  are  Incompres- 
sible; It  generally,  but  not  always,  is 
transparent.  Carbonic  aoid  gas,  in- 
visible under  ordinary  ci re um stances, 
may  be  liquefied  and  Anally  frozen  by 
sufflolent  pressure  and  oold;  chlorine 
gas  is  green,  and  a  powerful  disinfec- 
tant and  bleacher. 


a  hunilred  years  ago,  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  Siemens,  Cross  ley,  and 
others.  In  more  recent  times.  Its 
power  Is  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  gas 
and  air,  compressed.  Ignited,  expanded 
and  re  J  ec  lea  succeBsivcly.  Heat  is 
produced  by  gases  of  various  kinds — 
coal  gas,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  etc. 
A[  first  gas  pnfsines  were  only  con- 
structed of  small  sizes,  but  are  now 
built  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
power,  and  effect  a  great  saving  of 
fuel.  It  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
boiler  with  a  Jacket-  of  conslanlly 
changed  water  to  avoid  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  combustion  and  explosion. 
Explosion  is  effected  by  an  electric 
soark.  It  Is  a  powerful  an  Inexpen- 
sive engine. 

Qaa,    lllumlmtlng.      Natural    gas    Is 


Ursely  produced  from  coal  beds  by 
subterranean  heat,  and  is  employed  for 
healing  and  Ustiling  in  many  oitles. 
The  light  produced  by  healing  coal  in 
a  retort  waa  first  employed  by  Mur- 
dock,  1798.  Its  use  was  introduced 
in  London,  1810-20:  in  Paris  and  the 
United  States,  1820-30.  The  coal,  In 
large  plants,  is  entirety  handled  by 
niaohlDery  and  fed  Into  seml-oyllndri- 
oil  Ore-elay  retorts,  nine  feet  Iodk, 
heated  in  a  fumaae.  The  gas  passes 
through  ammoniaoal  liquor  and  a  tar- 
extractor  and  Is  bubbled  throng  water 
to  purify  it.     Carburetted  water-gas  Is 


life  is  profound,  and  who  has  written 
extensively  on  the  subject  .  He  is  at 
the  head  of  his  order  in  England. 

Oastarop'otfs  (Qreek,  stomach  foot). 
A  large  and  familiar  class  of  motlusca, 
including  snails  and  slugs.  They  have 
a  single,  generally  spiral,  shell  and 
walk  on  a  flattened  sole  or  disk, 
which  forms  the  lower  pe^t  of  the 
body  and  works  by  repeated  contrao- 
tloDS.  They  have  two  parallel  nerve 
cords,  with  a  double  set  of  organs. 
There  are  6,000  existent  land  species, 
10,000  marine  living  in  shallow  water. 


r  substituted  for  ooal  t 
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rs,  raised  throng  the  day  by  a 


if  not  produced  by  the  city,  la  regu- 
lated by  statute. 

OaSt  Suffocation  from.  Suffocation 
from  the  Inhalation  of  escaped  gas 
should  be  combated  by  removal  to  The 
fresh  air  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
sufferer  must  be  kept  warm,  and  made 
to  lie  down,  frequent  draughts  of  am- 
raonia,  twenty  drops  lo  a  tumberful  of 
water,  bein^  administered  until  re- 
lief Is  obtained.  Tincture  of  dux 
vomica,  two  to  four  drops  an  hour  at 
first  and  less  often  later,  may  also  be 

Sven  in  obstinate  oases  of  suffocation 
om  this  cause,  but  a  doctor  should  be 
called  in  unless  improvement  be  mani- 
fest. 

aas'eoln«,  tir  Wllliwn  [13S0-141S). 
The  Judge  of  Edward  rv.'s  days  who 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  thai  mon- 
sreb  by  deolining  to  carry  out  his 
command  to  sentence  to  death  Aroh- 
bishop  Sorope  and  Barl  Mowbray,  ac- 
cused of  fomenting  rebellion  in  the 
North  in   «02. 

Oas'oony  (Celtic.  Vasconj-  land  of 
the  Vasques  or  Basiiues).  The  south- 
western portion  of  France,  whose 
Iberian  people  blended  with  conquer- 
ini^  Cells  and  Visigoths, 

OmHioII,  Mrs.  Ellubsth  OlMhorn 
■IBlO-1865).  An  English  novelist  of 
power,  whose  "  Mary  Barton,"  "  Ruth." 
"  Cranford."  and  other  stories — deal- 
ioir  largely  with  Lancashire  life — 
achieved  great  popularity.  Her  "  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte "  was  aiso  a  re- 
markable book. 


wall  of  the  stomach,  and  forming  a 
principal  agent  in  the  process  of  di- 
gestion (q.  v.),  during  which  it  la  dis- 
tinctly acid,  though  It  possesses  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  reaction  on  removal, 
but  has  ft  saline  taste.  The  Juice  Is 
transparent  and  viscid.  It  converts  ni- 
trogenous foods  into  substances  called 
peptones. 

AastrfUs,  Chronic  Inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  frequently  occasioned 
by  continuous  alooholio  Indulgences, 
though  it  may  arise  from  gout  or  other 
disease,    or    be    produoed    by    strong 

Surgatlve  mediomes  or  Indlgtstlble 
)oa  generally.  Excessive  thirst,  rest- 
lessness, and  local  pain  are  symptoma- 
tic of  gastritis,  while  dilute  hydro- 
cyan  io  acid,  administered  In  soda- 
water,  is  remedial. 

Oartros'tomy.  The  operation  of  In- 
serting a  tube  into  the  stomach  by 
which  food  may  be  Introduced  when, 
owing  to  disease,  the  gullet  or  oesop- 
hagus Is  Impassable. 

flastro^my.  An  Inetsion  Into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  some  diseased  tissue  or 
forpign  body. 

QatM,  Horatio  (I728-1B06), '  An 
American  officer,  originally  in  the  Brit- 
ish army;  served  under  Braddook  and 
settled  in  Virginia.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  given  a  command  SRainst 
Burgoyne  In  1777,  through  New  En- 
gland's jealousy  of  Schuyler  and  was 
successful  In  Saratoga  through  Schuy- 
ler's magnanimous  support.  He  wni 
accused  of  Joining  the  Conway  cabal 
against  Washington,  1778:  was  rtc- 
feated  by  Comwallis  at  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  In  ITfiO,  Hp  afterwards  re- 
sided In  New  York  City. 

Oatm,  John  Warn*  (1855-1911).  An 
American  capitalist,  born  near  Turner 
.lunclion.  now  West  Chicago.  lUhiois. 
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From  a  small  hardware  business  in 
his  native  town,  he  became  a  barbed- 
wire  salesman  and  made  so  great  a 
success  of  this  device  through  his 
business  methods,  that  he  became  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  largest  steel 
and  wire  concerns  of  the  country, 
and  amassed  an  enormous  fortune.  He 
became  interested  in  many  other  en- 
terprises, helped  to  develop  Port 
Arthur,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  or- 
ganized the  Texas  oil  industry.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee inquiring  into  the  Steel  Trust, 
making  startling  disclosures.  He  went 
to  Paris  on  business  and  died  there, 
August  9  th. 

CUit'ling,  Richard  Jordan  (1818- 
1903).  An  American  who  invented 
the  Gatling  quick-firing  machine  gun, 
and  also  numerous  machines  for  sav- 
ing labor  in  agricultural  operations. 

Oauohos.  South  Americans  of  Span- 
ish descent,  and  of  a  wild  and  fearless 
disposition.  They  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  management  of  cattle,  and  are 
noted  for  their  skill  in  the  saddle,  and 
for  their  lasso  throwing.  Their  num- 
bers grow  less  from  year  to  year,  and 
as  the  pampas  comes  more  under 
modern  European  control  their  exist- 
ence as  a  distinct  class  will  gradually 
dwindle  away. 

Qaugo.  A  standard  dimension  of 
measurement,  applied  in  various 
branches  of  construction.  Thus,  in 
railways,  we  have  the  standard  dis- 
tance of  4  feet  8  H  inches  between  the 
rails,  and  this  is  the  ordinary  narrow 
gauge  in  most  countries.  In  the 
United  States  the  standard  gauge  is 
6  feet.  The  old  7  feet  gauge  adopted 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway  was 
abandoned  some  years  ago.  The  gauge 
for  Indian  lines  is  5  feet  6  inches.  Nar- 
row railway  gauges  of  different  stand- 
ards are  in  use  on  very  steep  inclines 
in  various  countries.  Other  standard 
gauges  are  fixed  in  building,  gun-bor- 
ing, and  other  operations. 

Qauls.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Gaul,  the  country  which  comprised 
what  is  now  Prance,  Belgium,  and  parts 
of  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  Their  language  survives  in 
the  modem  Breton. 

€teuKho>la.  A  genus  of  the  Brica- 
oes.  including  the  wintergreen,  whose 
oil  is  used  as  a  flavor,  stimulant  and 
diuretic.  An  Alaskan  species  is  a  three 
foot  shrub  with  edible  black  berries, 
and  there  is  another  in  Tasmania. 

Qautama.  The  name  of  the  family 
to  which  Buddha  belonged,  a  Rajput 
clan  which  at  the  time  of  his  birth  was 
settled  on  the  bank  of  RohinI,  a  small 


affluent  of  the  Gorgra.  about  137  miles 
north  of  Benares. 

Q  a  u  1 1  •  r  ( go-tyay' ) ,  Th6ophile 
(1811-1872).  An  eminent  French  critic 
and  novelist  who  at  one  time  filled  the 
position  of  secretary  to  Balzac.  His 
romance  ''  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin," 
caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  and  though  of  ex- 
tremely erotic  tendency,  possesses  bril- 
liant hterary  merits.  He  was  a  poet 
of  considerable  power  and  his  writings 
were  very  numerous  and  varied. 

Qauzo.  A  thin,  transoarent  material 
made  of  silk  combined  v^th  cotton, 
linen,  or  hemp,  and  plain  or  figured. 
There  are  also  gauzes  of  flannel,  lace* 
ribbon,  and  wire. 

Qavolklnd.  An  old  English  custom 
of  land  tenure  obtaining  in  Kent  and 
a  few  other  places  in  England,  whereby 
on  the  death,  intestate,  of  a  property 
owner,  his  property  is  divided  equally 
amongst  his  children  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Primogeniture. 

QaWlal.  The  crocodile  of  the  Gan- 
ges, feeding  chiefly  on  fish,  and  not 
infrequently  given  to  attack  mankind; 
it  reaches  a  great  length  when  fully 
grown,  exceeding  twenty  feet,  and  has 
very  long  thin  Jaws,  sub-cylindrioal 
and  dilated  at  the  end. 

Qay,  ifohn    (1688-1732).     The  Bn- 

Slish  poet  who  penned  "  The  Beggar's 
>pera,"  and  the  well-known  collection 
or  poetic  fables.  He  was  a  writer  of 
great  v^t  and  fancy,  and  much  pat- 
ronized by  society.  His  final  years 
were  spent  in  the  companionship  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
and  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Qay-Luaaao»  Joaaph  Loula  (1778- 
1850).  A  French  chemist  and  physic- 
ist, studied  gases,  vapors,  barometers, 
thermometers,  making  balloon  as- 
cents. He  proved  the  union  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  water  and  their  pro- 
portions, with  the  combining  volumes 
of  other  gases.  Investigated  the  com- 
mercial production  of  potassium,  sul- 
Khuric  acid,  bleaching  powders,  aloo- 
ols,  alkalies.  Chief  essayer  of  the 
mint.  Introducing  valuable  inventions. 
Qaynor.  William  J.  (1851 — ).  Mayor 
of  New  York  City,  was  born  in  Oneida 
County,  New  York.  Educated  at  the 
WhItestown  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
in  Boston.  While  studying  law  as  a 
young  man,  he  worked  as  a  writer  on 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  newspa- 
pers. In  1875  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  soon  took  rank  as  a  lead- 
ing lawyer:  for  his  work  In  securing 
the  conviction  of  John  Y.  McKane  for 
election   frauds,  and   for  purging  the 
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Democratic  party  of  rings  in  Kings 
GouDty,  he  earned  wide  fame.  He  was 
chosen  twice  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  and  has  declined 
the  gubernatorial  nomination  on  two 
occasions.  In  1909  he  was  shot  in 
Hoboken,  by  a  disgruntled  New  York 
political  rough,  but  recovered.  He  has 
written  much  on  le^al  and  political 
subjects  and  delivered  many  public 
addresses. 

Oa-zA  (modem  Ghazzeh).  An  an- 
cient Philistine  city  of  Syria,  near  the 
Mediterranean.     P.  26,000. 

Ctazollo'  (Arabic,  wanderer) .  An  an- 
imal of  the  antelope  family,  of  small 
and  delicate  shape,  with  large  eyes 
and  short  cylindrical  horns.  It  is  of 
a  fawn  color,  a  native  of  North  Africa 
and  easily  domesticated. 

a«b«r.  A  famous  Arabian  alchemist, 
lived  in  the  eighth  century,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  made  numerous  discov- 
eries valuable  to  chemical  science.  Not 
much  is  known  of  his  life,  and  the 
vagueness  of  many  of  his  acknowledged 
writings  gave  rise  to  the  term  of  "  gib- 
berish/' 

^•okol'IdB  (Modern  Latin,  gekko. 
said  to  be  imitative  of  the  sound  of 
the  animal*s  voice).  A  family  of  La- 
certllia  (lizards),  with  large  eyes,  their 
tongues  not  very  protrusible,  teeth  nu- 
merous and  toes  furnished  on  the  un- 
derside with  discs,  which,  exuding  a 
sticky  fluid,  act  like  suckers,  enabling 
the  animal  to  walk  perpendicularly  on 
glassy  surfaces  or  along  ceilings.  They 
are  inhabitants  of  the  warm  parts  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds;  feed  on  in- 
sects and.  though  harmless,  are  be- 
lieved to  oe  venomous. 

Qedt  William  (1690-1749).  The  in- 
ventor of  stereotyping,  bom  in  Edin- 
bur«^,  Scotland,  where  he  carried  on 
basmess  as  a  goldsmith.  An  edition 
of  Sallust  and  two  prayer-books  (for 
Cambridge)  were  stereotyped  by  him. 

CI«ddo«|  Jenny.  An  Edinburgh  vege- 
table-stall keeper  who  won  fame  by 
one  characteristic  incident  in  1637. 
After  Laud*s  introduction  of  a  new 
service  book  into  Scotch  churches, 
Jenny  was  present  at  St.  Giles  Church, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Dean  began  to  read 
out  the  Collect  from  the  new  book 
she  hurled  her  stool  at  his  head.  This 
gave  the  cue  to  others,  and  serious 
riots  followed. 

Qehonna.  The  Valley  of  Hinnom,  on 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  with  Tophet  at 
its  eastern  end*  became  the  symbol  of 
hell  from  the  fires  kept  burning  in  it 
night  and  dav  to  consume  the  poison- 
ous gases  of  me  offal  accumulated  here. 

••Kkl«,  Sir  Archibald   (1835 — ).     A 


British  geologist.  He  has  filled  many 
important  appointments  and  written 
numerous  standard  works  on  geology. 
Was  made  Secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1903,  and  presided  at  the 
centenary  celebration  of  the  Geological 
Society  in  1907. 

Gel'klOy  Professor  Jamas  (1839 — ). 
Brother  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  and  his 
successor  in  the  Chair  of  Geology  at 
Edinburgh  University  in  1882.  His 
work  on  "  The  Great  Ice  Age  "  is  no- 
table. 

Qoratino  (Latin,  freezing,  ooagula- 
ling) .  A  transparent,  tasteless,  organic 
substance,  obtained  from  animal  mem- 
branes, bones,  tendons,  etc.,  by  hold- 
ing in  water.  It  is  of  various  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  substances  used  in  mak* 
ing  it.  Isinglass,  the  purest  form  of 
it  is  made  from  air-bladders  and  other 
membranes  of  fish,  while  thQ  coarser 
kind — glue — is  made  from  hoofs,  skin, 
hides,  etc.  Its  constituents  are  carbon* 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Gel- 
atine IS  of  great  utility,  and  applied  to 
an  immense  variety  of  purposes,  from 
the  making  of. food  Jellies  to  substan- 
ces for  photography. 

Qala'Op  Olaudo  do  Lorraina  (1600-82). 
A  French  painter,  first  to  introduce 
**  sunshine  effects  **  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, principally  landscapes.  Later  famed 
as  an  etcher.  His  pictures  were  very 
popular  and  numerous,  and  forgeries  of 
them  were  attempted,  to  guard  against 
which  he  designed  his  "Liber  Verita- 
tis,**  or  outline  drawings  of  all  his 
works.  England  is  very  rich  in  his 
paintings,  many  of  them  being  in  the 
National  and  other  galleries. 

Qallort  or  Klllhart.  A  famous  dog 
which  figures  in  Welsh  tradition  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  whose  devotion 
and  sad  death  are  celebrated  in  a  fine 
ballad  written  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert Spencer  (1796-1834). 

Qamlnl.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  Zo- 
diac lying  east  of  Tarsus  and  contain- 
ing numerous  stars,  only  two  of  which 
—Castor,  the  upper  and  brighter  one, 
and  Pollux,  the  lower  one — are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  stars  are  named 
after  twin  divinities  of  the  classical  my- 
thology, s 

Qamml.  A  mountain  pass  across  the 
Swiss  Alps,  between  the  cantons  of 
Valais  and  Berne.  It  is  7.600  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

Qems'bok  (Dutch,  chamois-buck) .  A 
large  South  African  antelope,  with  long 
straight  boras  and  tufted  tail.  Light 
fawn  in  color,  it  has  a  black  streak 
across  its  face,  and  is  very  fleet  of  foot. 

Qendarmos  (Jhan-dahrmO .  Thename 
usually  given  to  the  military  police  of 
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France,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve 
order,  and  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
the  laws.     The  gendarmerie  forms  a 

gart  of  the  regular  army,  and  includes 
oth  mounted  and  unmounted  soldiers, 
usually  selected  from  other  corps  on 
account  of  their  superior  character  and 
ability.  The  gendarmerie  of  Pai*i8  is 
now  officially  styled  La  Garde  Repub- 
licaine  de  Paris. 

Qenaal'ogy  (Greek,  science  of  kin- 
ship). The  science  of  family  descent, 
treating  of  ancestors  and  their  descend- 
ants in  various  branches,  in  the  natural 
order  of  succession.  Pedigrees  of  the 
principal  families  in  Great  Britain  are 
recorded  at  Heralds*  College.  Interest 
has  been  given  to  the  study  in  the 
United  States  by  the  societies  of  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
of  Colonial  Wars,  etc. 

Qenera'tlon.  In  the  higher  orders  of 
animals  it  is  caused  by  reproduction 
between  sexes;  in  the  lowest,  bacteria, 
etc.,  simply  by  budding  new  cells,  and 
the  division  of  individuals  into  more 
creatures.  In  most  plants,  both  mas- 
culine and  feminine  organs  are  united 
in  one  flower. 

Qofi'eslt.  The  first  book  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  carries  the  Scriptural 
narrative  from  the  Creation  to  the 
death  of  Joseph. 

Oon'«t.  One  of  the  smaller  oarniver- 
ous  animals,  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  but 
with  longer  tail,  and  spotted  body.  It 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  and  is  valued 
for  its  fine  soft  fur,  and  also  for  a  per- 
fume it  produces. 

Qone'va.  A  city  of  Switzerland,  where 
the  Rhone  pours  out  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  with  superb  view  of  Alps;  an- 
cient cathedral,  university,  city  hall, 
museums,  library;  home  of  Calvin,  Be- 
za,  Knox,  Le  Sage,  Necker,  De  Candolle, 
Rousseau,  Gallatm,  Sismondi,  Monod. 
Manufactures  clocks,  watches,  jewelry, 
music-boxes,  scientific  instruments.  P. 
114.547. 

Qene'va.  A  city  on  Seneca  Lake  and 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  Seat  of 
Hobart  College  and  United  States  Agri- 
cultural station.  Extensive  nurseries, 
freenhouses  and  manufactures.  P. 
2,440. 

QeneWa  Con¥entlon.  A  conven- 
tion signed  at  the  holding  of  a  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  the  leading 
European  powers  in  1864,  whereby  the 
neutrality  of  ambulances,  hospitals, 
sanitary  officers,  chaplains,  and  others 
engaged  in  succoring  the  sick  and 
wounded  was  guaranteed.  All  persons 
employed  in  such  service  are  required 


to  wear  a  Geneva  cross — red  cross  on 
a  white  ground — as  a  badge  of  office. 

QeneYt,  Lake  of,  or  Lake  Loman* 
The  largest  lake  of  Switzerland,  be- 
tween France  and  the  cantons  of  Gen- 
eva, Vaud,  and  yalais.  Its  north  bank 
forms  an  arc  about  53  miles  long;  its 
south  shore  is  46  miles;  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  eight  to  nine  miles  in  the 
middle  to  four  miles  near  the  east  and 
one  mile  at  the  west  extremity;  area, 
about  240  square  miles;  greatest  depth 
about  1.000  feet;  average  depth  about 
400  feet.  It  is  never  frozen  over.  The 
Rhone  enters  at  the  east  and  leaves  it 
near  Geneva,  and  about  40  small 
streams  discharge  into  the  lake. 
Steamers  ply  its  waters.  The  lake  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  the  '*  Nouvelle 
Heloise,**  and  for  the  abode  in  its  vi- 
cinity of  many  celebrated  people.  The 
castle  of  Chillon,  celebrated  by  Byron, 
and  visited  by  innumerable  tourists  an- 
nually, is  located  at  its  eastern  end. 

Qenevl^Ye  of  Brabant.  St.  The  wife 
of  the  Palatine  Siegfried;  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
the  heroine  of  a  romantic  medieval 
legend  which  alleges  her  to  have  lived 
in  a  cave  for  six  years  in  the  forest  of 
the  Ardennes,  suffering  under  an  un- 
just accusation. 

Qonevl^YO,  Saint.  From  a  nearly 
contemporary  life,  we  learn  that  she 
was  born  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris  in 
422,  and  devoted  herself  wholly  to  con- 
ventual work.  She  is  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris  and  is  reputed  to  have  saved 
the  city  from  Attila  by  her  prayers  in 
451.  She  is  the  type  of  all  that  ie 
purest  and  most  elevating  in  woman- 
hood. 

Qenghls  Khan  (Jen'gis  kan).  (1162- 
1227).  The  chief  of  a  Mongolian  tribe 
between  China  and  the  Amur.  Succeed- 
ing his  father  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his 
extraordinary  military  genius  called  the 
Mongols  to  his  banner.  He  conquered 
Northern  China,  Tartary,  Bokhara,  part 
of  India,  Persia  and  Eastern  Russia.  He 
divided  his  realms  among  his  sons. 

Qenll.  Fabulous  beings,  regarded  by 
the  Arabs  as  between  mankind  and  the 
angels,  capable  of  becoming  invisible  at 
will,  or  assuming  any  shape. 

Qennos'arot.    See  Galilee. 

Qen'oa.  A  northern  seaport  of  Italy, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  the  Apennines 
arising  Immediately  behind  in  a  magni- 
ficent ampitheatre.  which  gives  it  the 
name  of  '^Genoa  the  Superb.'*  Its  arti- 
ficial harbor  has  five  miles  of  stone 
palaces,  streets  are  of  marble  from  the 
adjacent  mountains.  Has  university, 
naval  and  technical  schools,  museums. 
Direct  communication  with  Milan,  Turin 
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and  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  is  making 
it  the  first  port  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Manufactures  silk,  velvet,  damask,  ob- 
jects of  art.    P.  234,710. 

QeiiM  (zhanhr).  An  art  term  used 
to  describe  a  style  of  painting  which 
deals  with  subjects  of  homely  life,  but 
also  applied  in  France  in  connection 
with  other  kinds  of  paintings  as  genre 
du passage  (landscape  painting),  genre 
historique  (historical  painting)  etc. 

Cl«n'««rle.  A  vandal  King  of  Spain  in 
419,  who  after  being  driven  into  Africa 
by  the  Visigoths,  subdued  the  Roman 
provinces  of  North  Africa,  and  after- 
wards crossed  to  Italy  and  sacked  and 
pillaged  Rome,  doing  irreparable  dam- 
age to  public  monuments  and  sculp- 
tures.    Hence  the  term  "Vandalism.** 

Oen'tlan.  The  name  for  a  species  of 
plants  of  the  Gentianaoes.  Gentian  root 
IS  of  great  value  in  pharmacy,  and 
from  it  a  valuable  bitter  is  made  and 
used  as  a  tonic. 

Ctontlana'oeB.  A  family  of  plants 
with  sixty  genera,  700  species,  includ- 
ing the  gentian,  buckbean  and  cen- 
taury. 

Gentile  (Latin,  racial.  Rational}.  A 
term  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  desig- 
nate any  person  who  is  not  a  Jew. 

Gentlemen-at-Arms.  A  body  of  mili- 
tary officers,  chiefly  selected  from  such 
as  are  of  rank  and  distinction  and  who 
constitute,  nominally,  the  body-guard 
of  the  British  sovereign. 

Ge'nue  (Latin,  kin,  family).  In 
zoology  and  botany  a  tribe  larger  than 
species  and  smaller  than  family.  Thus 
the  class  Mammalia  includes  the  order 
Carnivora;  the  family  Pelids,  the  gen- 
us Felis  (omitting  lynxes) ;  the  spe- 
cies lion  with  African  and  Asiatic  races. 
In  logic,  a  class  of  objects  divided  in 
species. 

Oeod^eey  (Greek,  geodasla,  land- 
surveying).  The  art  of  calculating  the 
conflgruration  and  extent  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  determining  exact  geo- 
graphical positions  and  directions,  with 
variations  of  gravity,  etc.  In  former 
times  the  term  geodesy  was  applied 
to  land-surveying  in  generU. 

OeoflTpey  of  Monmouth  (1100-1154). 
Author  of  the  famous  Old  English 
chronicle  which  bears  his  name.  He 
was  bom  at  Monmouth,  and  became 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1152.  His 
**  Gfaronicon  **  is  a  compilation  from 
older  authors,  and  is  notable  for  hav- 
big  contained  the  stories  of  **  King  Ar- 
thur," "  King  Lear  **  and  *•  Cymbeline.*' 

Oeoirroy  Saint-Hllalre  (Jof-frwa- 
itant-e-lalr') .  Etienne  ( 1772-1 844 ) . 
A  great  French  zoologist.  He  accom- 
panied Napoleon  I.  to  Egypt,   was  a 


professor  at  Paris  and  an  opponent 
of  Guvier,  arguing  for  the  mutability 
of  species. 

Oeog'raphy  (Greek,  description  of 
the  earth).  (1).  Mathematical  Geog- 
raphy, treats  of  the  shape  of  the  earth 
(q.  v.),  of  geodesy  (q.  v.),  and  of  cart- 
ography or  map-makmg.  (2)  Physical 
Geography  includes  climate,  air-pres- 
sure, rainfall,  the  make  of  the  earth, 
its  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  their 
cause  (q.  v.  Geology),  the  distribu- 
tion of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  in- 
troducing the  study  of  mineralogy  and 
biology.  (3)  Economic  Geography  con- 
siders men*s  industries,  mining,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  raw  products,  their 
distribution  and  manufacture.  (4)  Po- 
litical Geography  treats  of  the  races  of 
man  (ethnology),  distribution,  charac- 
teristics, historical  development  and  po- 
litical organization,  producing  the  pres« 
ent  national  distribution  and  frontiers 
of  the  world.  The  subjects  blend  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of 
a  nation  and  its  land  without  introduc- 
ing its  history  and  the  civilization,  or- 
ganization, manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  its  cities.  Eratosthenes  of 
Alexandria  was  the  first  great  geo- 
grapher (B.  C.,  200) ;  he  was  followed 
by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  who  summed 
up  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients. 
Modem  geography  depends  upon  the 
explorers — Vasco  de  Gama,  Columbus, 
Magellan,  and  their  successors  to 
Peary.  The  results  have  been  summed 
up  by  Malte  Brun,  Karl  Hitter,  Elis^e 
Heclus,  in  his  **  Nouvelle  Geographic 
Universelle '*  (19  volumes,  Paris, 
1875-94)  ;  Louis  Vivien  de  Saint  Mar- 
tin, '•  Dictionnaire  de  Geographic  ** 
(Paris,  1877-1900). 

Qeorogy  (Greek,  science  of  the 
earth).  (1)  It  considers  the  elements, 
origin,  history  and  development  of  the 
earth  (q.  v.);  (2)  studies  minerals, 
rocks:  crystallography,  lithologry;  (3) 
its  dynamics,  igneous  action,  crump- 
ling, folding,  upheaval,  subsidence, 
carving  and  planing  by  atmosphere, 
rain,  torrents,  rivers,  seas,  marine  de- 
posits, fflacial  action:  (4)  the  resultant 
strata,  their  history,  inter-relation,  suc- 
cession; (5)  palaeontology,  the  history 
of  animal  and  plant  life  as  deduced 
from  fossils  of  successive  ages  and 
(heir  disturbance  by  later  dynamic  ac- 
tion; (6)  the  economic  use  of  stones, 
minerals  and  earths,  their  source,  de- 
velopment and  commerce.  The  ac- 
cepted classification  of  periods  in  the 
strata  is  as  follows:  I.  The  Archaean 
or  iinieous  rocks,  without  life  (Azoic), 
typifled  by  granite,  gneiss,  feldspar, 
etc.    In  North  America  they  constitute 
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the  immense  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
formations.  II.  The  Palaeozoic  (ancient 
life)  deposits  of  the  primitive  oceans, 
by  wear  or  rooli.  formation  of  sand, 
transportation  by  currents,  hardening 
by  chemical  action  and  heat.  They 
form  (1)  the  immensely  thick  Cam- 
brian (WelQh)  strata,  with  fossils  of 
lowest  marine  invertebrates  and  sea- 
weeds; the  layers  are  7,000  feet  thick 
in  Vermont,  10,000  in  British  Colum- 
bia; (2)  the  lower  and  upper  Silurian 
of  Canada,  Niagara,  Onondaga,  when 
vertebrate  flsh  and  higher  marine  veg- 
etation began;  (3)  the  lower,  middle 
and  upper  Devonian,  vdth  sandstones, 
limestones  and  shales  deposited  in 
shallower  seas,  found  250  to  3,000  feet 
thick  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  Sub-Carboniferous,  Coal  and  Per- 
mian strata,  revealing  the  gradual  ap- 
pearance of  land  above  water;  of  the 
higher  marine  and  incipient  atmos- 
pheric life,  accompanied  by  the  accum- 
ulation of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  still  remained 
dank,  torrid  and  opaque  after  much 
had  been  deposited  in  the  earlier  lime- 
stones by  chemical  action.  Thousands 
of  generations  of  conifers  and  tree- 
ferns  gave  the  earth  its  coal  beds 
(8.000  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania), 
with  sharks,  crocodiles,  and  hideous 
insects.  III.  The  Triassio  age ;  Triassic 
Jurassic,  Cretaceous  (with  layers  of 
9,000  feet)  reveals  the  period  of  es- 
tuaries, shores,  still  dank  air,  vdth  for- 
ests of  conifers  and  tropical  trees, 
swarming  with  hideous  and  Gigantic 
reptiles,  Icthyosauri,  PlesiosaurT.  Pter- 
osauri;  during  the  Cretaceous  Age  the 
Mississippi  Valley  rose  above  the  sea. 
rv.  The  Terti€ury  System  of  Eocene, 
Miocene,  Pliocene  rocks,  following  a 
convulsion  or  change  of  atmosphere 
which  had  destroyed  earlier  existences, 
reveals  a  clearer  air,  but  with  tropical 
climate,  from  subterranean  and  oceanic 
heat  even  in  Greenland,  with  vast  mam- 
mals, followed  by  more  modern  crea- 
tures, including  the  horse.  Toward  the 
end  the  air  cooled.  V.  The  Quarter- 
nary  Period  began  with  the  Glacial  Age. 
Sweeping  North  America  under  a  vast 
sheet  of  Ice  as  far  south  as  Tennessee. 
The  succeeding  Pleistocene  was  still 
Arctic,  ice  forming  In  sheets  of  thou- 
sands of  feet,  carving  valleys  and  lakes 
and  planing  mountains.  Thickly  furred 
mastodons,  elephants,  tigers,  tapirs 
survived.  It  was  succeeded  by  an  age 
of  melting,  floods,  aqueous  action,  and 
the  succession  of  fauna  and  flora  like 
our  own. 

Qeom'etpy    (Greek,    earth -measure- 
ment,   land-surveying,    to    which    the 


science  of  triangulation  and  estimate  of 
surface  was  nrst  applied).  In  the 
branch  of  mathematics  which  demon- 
strates the  properties  of  figures,  and 
the  distance  of  points  of  space  from 
each  other  by  means  of  deduction.  It 
is  a  science  of  reason  from  fundamen- 
tal axioms,  and  was  perfected  by  Eu- 
clid about  300  B.  C.  The  books  of 
Euclid  contain  a  full  elucidation  of 
the  science,  though  supplemented  in 
modern  times  by  Descartes,  Newton 
and  Carnot. 

Qeometrloal  ProgrsMlon.  A  term 
used  to  indicate  numbers  which  in- 
crease or  decrease  at  an  equal  ratio — 
as  3,  9,  27,  9.  3. 

Q«org«  I.  The  great-grandson  of 
James  I.,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  had 
married  the  Elector  Palatine  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  elector  of  Hanover,  and 
became  King  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
death  of  Anne  (1714),  through  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  house  of  Stuart,  whose 
attempts  disturbed  his  reign.  His 
natural  good  sense  and  Justice  left  the 
government  of  England  (he  was  Igno- 
rant even  of  its  language),  in  the 
hands  of  Walpole,  giving  the  nation  a 
period  of  peace  ana  development.  He 
was  a  tyrant  in  his  family. — Qaorg«  II. 
(1683-1760),  son  of  the  last,  whose 
rough  temper  and  good  sense  he  in- 
herited, fie  allowed  English  parlia- 
mentary government  to  advance  un- 
impeded under  the  great  statesman, 
Walpole  and  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chattiam.  His  love  of  Hanover  in- 
volved England  in  the  wars  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  but  the  genius  of  Chat- 
ham won  the  empire  of  Canada  and 
India  from  the  struggle. — Qeorgo  III. 
(1738-1820),  grandson  of  the  last. 
He  inherited  the  temper  and  obstinacy 
but  not  the  good  sense  of  the  Georges. 
Rejecting  the  counsels  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  he  threw  away  the  American 
Colonies  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Chatham's  son,  William  Pitt,  then  came 
into  power,  and  guided  the  nation 
through  the  wars  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution and  Napoleon,  the  kin^r  being^ 
insane  much  of  the  time,  and  his  son 
(George  IV.)  a  nonentity.  The  reign 
coincided  with  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  the  change  of  Great 
Britain  from  an  agricultural  to  a  man- 
ufacturing nation. — Qeorfie  IV.  (1762- 
1830).  son  of  the  last,  his  feebleness 
and  dissipation  deprived  him  of  influ- 
ence. After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Wel- 
lington ruled  England  vsrith  a  firm,  mil- 
itary hand.  High  minded  and  clear 
headed,  he  still  could  not  understand 
that  agricultural  England  had  passed 
away,    and    that    the    growing    cities 
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were  cruelly  misgoverned  by  squire- 
archy,  rotten  boroughs  and  oorn  laws. 
His  sense  of  Justice  permitted  the  great 
advance  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Q6OP0«  V.  (1865 — ).  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  **  British 
Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas/*  Emper- 
or of  India,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Son 
of  Edward  VIL  He  served  in  the  navy 
for  many  years  and  was  known  as 
"  The  Sailor  Prince."  On  the  death  of 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in 
1892,  he  became  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.  In  1893,  he  married  Princess 
Mary  of  Teok,  by  which  union  there 
have  been  five  children:  Edward  Al- 
bert (1894),  (q.  v.),  heir  apparent; 
Albert  Frederick  (1895) :  Victoria  Alex- 
andra (1897);  Henry  William  (1900); 
George  Edward  (1902);  and  John 
Charles  (1905).  He  lived  an  ideal 
family  life,  typical  of  the  English 
country  gentleman,  devoting  his  leisure 
to  study  and  an  Interest  in  the  improv- 
ment  or  the  condition  of  the  poor.  He 
visited  India  in  1905  and  proved 
that  he  is  a  Briton  to  the  core,  de- 
liijilting  his  future  subjects  by  the 
dteplay  of  a  natural  gift  of  speech,  his 
unexpected  note  of  warning  to  his 
countrymen,  "  Wake  up,  England  I  ** 
ringing  through  the  Empire.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  1910,  and  his  reign 
promised  to  bQ  long,  with  all  signs 
pointing  to  progress,  advancement  and 
mereasTng  popularity.  His  corona- 
tion, which  occurred  June  24,  1911, 
was  an  occasion  of  unexampled  mag- 
niflcence  and  brilliance  combined  with 
dignity,  enhanced  by  the  impressive 
presence  of  representatives  from  India 
and  all  **  The  British  Dominions  Be- 
yond the  Seas.  **  See  Mary,  Queen  of 
England. 

a«or«a»  H«nf7  (1839-1889).  The 
American  politiclal  economist  who  at- 
tained a  great  reputation  by  his  "  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty."  published  in  1879. 
He  advocated  public  ownership  of  land. 
with  retention  of  the  present  landlord 
system;  but  all  land  to  be  taxed  upon 
its  rent,  with  the  idea  of  ultimately 
bringing  about  the  abolition  of  all 
other  taxes.  Nothing  made  by  man  is 
to  be  taxed  at  all.  This  "  Single  Tax  " 
theory  found  many  adherents,  and  Mr. 
George  propounded  the  scheme  with 
great  simplicity  and  power.  He  died 
during  his  candidature  for  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  New  York. 

OaofMf  Lak«.  A  beautiful  mountain 
lake,  3f  miles  long,  pouring  its  waters 
into  Lake  Ghamplain.  Separated  by  a 
narrow  watershed  from  the  head  of  the 
Hudson  River,  it  was  the  natural  road 
between  Canada  and  New  York,  and  the 


site  of  desperate  battles  between  the 
French  and  English.  British  and  Colo- 
nists.   See  Ticonderoga. 

Qaopaa»  Saint.  The  tutelary  saint  of 
England,  adopted  by  Edward  III.  His 
identity  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Cappadoda 
and  a  vigorous  champion  of  Christianity 
in  the  days  of  Diocletian,  and  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia,  303 
A.  D. 

Qeopoo'town.  The  capital  of  British 
Guiana  in  a  malarial  district  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Demerara  River,  with 
large  exports  of  coffee,  sugar  and  rum. 
P.  53,176   (5,000  white). 

Oeopga'town.  Now  incorporated 
as  the  western  part  of  Washington. 
D.  C,  it  lies  beyond  Rook  Creek,  and 
is  noted  for  the  Georgetown  University, 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
and  Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 

CUoKgla  (Persian,  Gurjestan).  A 
region  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
(16,000  feet).  Its  principal  city  is 
Tiflis  (160,000),  on  the  Baku  Railroad. 
The  people  were  the  ancient  Colchians, 
became  subject  to  the  Persian  Sas- 
sanians  (A.  D.  265),  but  won  their 
freedom,  were  Christianized  in  350,  and 
fought  desperately  against  Turks,  Mon- 
gols and  Persians  under  their  own 
kings.  It  was  United  to  Russia  in  1799. 
The  difficult  agglutinative  language  has 
a  Bible  translation  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  natives  have  inhabited  their 
mountains  since  Assyrian  times. 

Oeor'ola.  The  largest  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  netween  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  The  Savannah  and  AUamaha 
flow  into  the  Atlantic:  the  Flint  and 
AUamaha  through  Florida  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  northwest  comer  has 
a  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  (5,046  feet) 
with  streams  running  into  the  Tennes- 
see. The  center  is  rolling  and  sandy, 
covered  with  enormous  pine  forests. 
The  sea-coast  and  islands  are  sub- 
tropical, with  rich  alluvial  soil,  pro- 
ducing the  valuable  sea-island  cotton. 
The  fig,  orange,  palmetto  grow  here, 
and  there  is  much  truck  gardening  for 
the  northern  market  and  some  rice 
plantations.  The  great  interior  pro- 
duces an  inferior  cotton,  raised  by 
negroes  on  subdivided  farms.  They  are 
purchasing  their  own  land  and  ad- 
vancing in  every  way.  This  is  also 
the  greatest  peach  and  melon  land  of 
the  United  States.  Georgia  is  second 
only  to  Texas  in  product  of  cotton 
(1,578.000  bales)  and  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  sweet  potatoes.  Corn  comes 
next  to  cotton  in  value  (53,750,000) 
bushels.  The  forests,  covering  70% 
of  the  area,  produce  914,435.56^  lum- 
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ber;  $6,618,5444  sawed  and  planed 
products;  $7,705,443  turpentine;  the 
ootton-seed  oil  and  oake  is  $13,539,- 
899;  flour,  $8,178,926.  In  manufactures 
the  state  produces  $35,174,248  cotton 
goods,  having  nearly  doubled  its  prod- 
uct between  1900  and  1905,  and  there 
is  a  great  advance  in  steel,  rolling 
stock  and  machinery.  Georgia  mines 
phosphate,  bauxite,  asbestos  clay,  ex- 
cellent marble  and  granite,  mangan- 
ese and  a  little  gold.  The  water  power 
is  exceptionally  good.  The  railway 
system  is  excellent.  Savannah  and 
Brunswick  first  class  ports.  The  chief 
cities  are  Atlanta  154,839,  Savannah 
65,064,  Augusta  41,040.  P.  2,405.821, 
half  colored. 

Qeor'gia,  Quif  of.  An  inlet  <250 
miles  long),  between  Vancouver  Island, 
and  mainland  of  British  Columbia. 

Qeor'glan  Bay.  An  extension  in  the 
province  of  Lake  Huron  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada.  Its  length  is 
about  120  miles.  The  fisheries  are 
very  valuable. 

Qeranla'069  (Greek,  cranebill,  from 
the  long-beaked  fruit).  The  gera- 
nium family,  including  the  flowering 
species  with  the  pelargoniums  (stork- 
bill)  from  the  (jape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  Great  Britain  is  the  herb  Robert,  in 
Australia  the  tuberous  wild-carrot,  in 
North  America,  the  astringent  alum 
root,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  ero- 
dia,  which  are  good  forage  plants. 

QeVard  (jha-rar')  Fpan^oit  Pascal 
(1770-1837).  A  French  histori<jal  and 
portrait  painter. 

Oer'falcon.  A  falcon  of  Norway  and 
Iceland,  brown  and  growing  white  with 
age. 

Qerm  Theory  of  DIsoase.  The  germ 
theory  has  received  in  recent  years  an 
immense  amount  of  scientific  study, 
with  very  great  advantage  to  the  suf- 
fering race.  The  result  of  research 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  every  dis- 
ease is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  sys- 
tem of  some  specific  microscopic  or- 
ganism. Some  of  these  microbes  ob- 
tain access  to  the  body  through  the 
respiratory  organs  or  enter  the  circu- 
lation through  abrasions  of  the  cuticle, 
but  the  majority  come  into  the  system 
uninvited  by  the  front  door,  so  to 
speak,  that  is,  at  the  mouth,  and  aro 
swallowed  in  the  saliva,  or  when  eating 
or  drinking.  A  vigorous  and  healthy 
frame  furnishes  the  minute  intruders 
with  comparatively  little  opportunity 
for  harm-doing:  a  debilitated  condition 
of  their  unwilling  host,  organically  or 
generally,  gives  the  microbes  their 
chance  of  development  and  multiplica- 
tion. 


Qorman  East  Africa.  A  territory 
covering  area  of  380,000  square  miles^ 
v^th  estimated  population  of  8,000,000; 
capital^  Bagamoyo.  It  extends  between 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Lake  Tanganyika, 
Nyassa,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  with 
peaks  6.000  to  12,000  feet,  and  an 
area  double  that  of  Germany.  EJxports 
sugar,  rubber  and  coffee. 

German  8il¥sr.  An  alloy  of  copper* 
zinc,  and  nickel,  and  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  table-ware,  such  as 
spoons,  forks,  etc. 

German  Southwest  Africa.  A  terri- 
tory (326.000  square  miles,  p.  25,000) 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  comprising 
Damsiraland  and  Namaqualand;  capital 
Great  Windhoek.  , 

German  Ocean.    See  North  Sea. 

German'Icus,  Cssar  (15  B.  G.-19  A. 
D.).  Grandson  of  Augustus.  He  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  Rhine  with 
great  success,  and-  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  would  have  been  proclaimed 
his  successor,  but  was  supplanted  by 
Tiberius.  He  died  nesir  Antioch,  under 
strong  suspicion  of  having  been  pois- 
oned. 

Germany.  The  central  region  and 
nation  of  Europe,  between  Prance, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  the  North  Sea. 
The  northern  part  is  an  immense  plain, 
like  Poland  and  Russia,  largely  sandy 
and  unproductive,  the  work  of  the  ice 
age  which  channeled  it  with  many 
lakes  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  It  is 
brought  into  cultivation  by  scientific 
methods.  Prussia  has  the  largest  pot- 
ash deposits  in  the  world,  and  thi<; 
greatly  aids  in  the  development.  Alonff 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Ems  and 
Weser  rise  the  moderate  ranges  of  the 
Teutoburger  Forest  and  Hartz  moun- 
tains, passing  southward  into  the  high- 
lands of  the  upper  Rhine,  Hesse,  Thur- 
ingia.  Saxony  and  ::  oh  em  fan  frontiers, 
developing  in  turn  into  the  Black  For- 
est, and  the  mountains  of  Wurtemberg^ 
and  Bavaria,  where  they  pass  into  the 
Alps.  A  quarter  of  the  empire,  chiefly 
in  the  mountains,  is  in  forests,  as  dili- 
gently cultivated  as  any  other  crop; 
but  lumber  is  imported  from  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Russia.  The  land  is 
under  the  best  cultivation  of  the  world, 
and  much  subdivided,  more  than  hair 
being  in  lots  of  Ave  acres  and  less :  the 
exception  is  in  the  large  estates  of  the 
Prussian  plain,  carefully  tilled  with 
machinery,  the  change  being  very 
marked  as  one  passes  the  frontier  to 
the  less  intelligent  farming  of  Poland. 
The  western  half  of  the  empire,  enjoy- 
ing Atlantic  climate,  has  the  tempera- 
ture of  France,  with  comparatively 
little  change  from  north  to  south,  ele- 
vation compensating  latitude.   South  of 
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Ihe  ft*oieD  Baltic,  Russian  winds  and 
temperatures  begin.  Rye  takes  the 
place  of  wheat  as  the  national  bread- 
stuff, and  is  the  principal  produce  in 
value,  followed  by  potatoes,  hay,  oats, 
wheat  and  barley.  The  Rhine  wines 
are  excellent,  but  foreign  competition 
diminishes  the  tobacco  acreage.  Ger- 
many leads  the  world  in  beet  suffar, 
under  stimulatin  .  bonuses ;  hops,  flax, 
hemp,  fruit  are  largely  grown.  Sheep 
raising  is  also  becommg  unprofitable  in 
spite  of  the  fine  fleeoes  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia  The  northern  plain  ana  Hoi- 
stein  are  famous  for  cattle  and  horses. 
Since  the  union  of  the  Empire  by  the 
genius  of  Bismarck,  Germfimy  has 
bounded  into  commercial  prosperity  as 
the  United  States  did  when  they  were 
organized  by  Hamilton.  The  popula- 
tion has  doubled  and  trebled,  tne  emi- 
gration hab  ceased^  the  budget  multi- 
plied sevenfold,  tne  banking  system 
and  finances  become  flexible  and  scien- 
tific. The  land  is  a  net-work  of  rail- 
ways, the  rivers  canalized,  producing  a 
oheap  transportation  unknown  in  the 
United  States;  the  insignificant  com- 
merce has  become  a  rival  of  Great  Bri- 
tain's. Germany  is  the  third  coal  and 
iron  nation  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  being  first;  but  in  lasting  coal 
supply  Germany  is  excelled  by  China 
alone.  The  lower  Rhine  has  become  a 
great  coal  field,  with  steel  and  machin- 
ery works  supplied  by  the  ore  of 
Lorraine.  The  agricultural  nation, 
while  doubling  its  farming  output 
under  scientific  methods,  has  passed 
into  a  manufacturing  one ;  the  ancestral 
specialties  in  textiles,  metal-work, 
scientific  instruments,  objects  of  art 
and  elegance,  glass,  porcelain,  precious 
metals,  cutlery,  chemical  and  dye  prod- 
ucts, leading  the  world.  Social  ad- 
vance is  hampered  by  the  burden  of 
the  greatest  army  in  Europe,  owing  to 
Germany*s  central  position  and  rival- 
ries, and  by  her  increasing  navy;  also 
by  the  rotten  borough  system  or  rep- 
resentation and  squirearchy,  corres- 
ponding to  those  of  England  before  the 
com  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government  has  relieved  the  situation 
by  the  best  educational  and  trade 
school  system  of  the  world,  bv  indus- 
trial insurance  and  an  admirable  sys- 
tem of  trade  and  commercial  courts, 
which  settle  minor  cases  by  common 
consent,  common  sense,  and  almost 
without  expense.  The  socialist  party,  is 
breaking  avsray  the  mediieval  restraints, 
and  will  triumph  by  temperate  and  par- 
liamentary means.  The  king  of  Prussia 
Is  hereditary  emperor.  His  chancellor 
is  responsible  to  him  alone,  unlike  the 
cabinet  system  of  other  nations  except 


the  United  States.  The  Bundesrath,  or 
upper  house  is  proportionately  divided 
among  the  several  states,  and  unity 
and  purpose  is  hampered  by  ecclesi- 
astical politics.  The  intelligence,  pub- 
lic spirit  and  sense  of  social  righteous- 
ness is  triumphing  over  ail  dimoulties. 
P.  65,605.183.  There  were  eight  cities 
over  100,000  in  1871:  now  33.  The 
largest  are  Berlin,  2,040,148,  followed 
by  Hamburg,  Munich,  Dresden,  Leipzig, 
Breslau.  Cologne. 

The  history  of  the  modern  German 
Empire  as  an  actual  State  is  very  brief. 
It  was  divided  into  principalities  and 
kingdoms,  very  much  as  Italy  was 
(see  Italy),  until  Prussia,  guided  by  the 
consummate  statecraft  of  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  gradually  drew  the  smaller 
States  together.  Prussia  and  Austria 
had  been  rivals  for  many  years.  Bis- 
marck drew  to  Prussia  the  greater 
number,  while  using  Austria  as  a 
tool.  In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War 
on  Denmark,  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  allies*  but  Austria  got  nothing 
from  the  alliance,  while  Prussia  re- 
ceived a  large  strip  of  territory,  an 
indemnity  and  an  addition  to  its  coast 
line.  It  had  also  drilled  and  trained 
its  army,  and  equipped  it  with  the 
needle-gun,  so  that  when  (1866)  it 
turned  fiercely  on  Austria,  and  in  a 
seven- weeks*  war,  had  won  the  great 
battle  of  Sadowa,  Prussia  was  supreme 
in  Germany.  Pour  years  later,  Bis- 
marck tricked  the  French  Emperor  into 
a  declaration  of  war;  and  for  this  war 
all  Germany  united  in  the  field.  The 
French  were  unprepared  and  ill- 
equipped.  The  Germans  poured  over 
the  Rhine,  won  battle  after  battle, 
shut  up  170,000  French  troops  in 
Metz,  took  Napoleon  III.  prisoner,  be- 
leaguered Paris,  and  then  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  formed  the  German  Em- 
pire with  King  William  of  Prussia  as 
its  Emperor  (January  18,  1871).  The 
next  emperor  was  Frederick  II.  who 
lived  but  a  short  time  because  of  a 
cancer.  He  was  succeeded  by  nis  son, 
William  II.   (1888 — ). 

Q6r6me'  (zher-om')  Jean  Leon. 
An  French  historical  artist.  He  painted 
"  Morituri  te  Salutamus  ";  "  Pollice 
Verso  " ;  "Cleopatra  and  Caesar  " ;  "The 
Death  of  Caesar  '* ;  "  The  Pla^e  at 
Marseilles  " ;  "The  Death  of  Marshal 
Ney.** 

Qer'ry.  Elbrldge  (1744-1814). 
The  leader  of  Massachusetts  against 
British  oppression,  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  influential 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  also  of  the  Federal  Congress,  in 
which  he  obstinately  resisted  the  Con- 
stitution, as  he    was   an   upholder   of 
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state  rights.  He  sympathized  with 
French  influence,  was  a  rounder  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  was  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  1810.  The  Gerryman- 
der (q.  V.)  was  named  for  him. 

Qer'ry,  Elbrldge  Thomas  (1837 — ). 
The  grandson  of  last,  founded  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  was  influential  in  urging 
electrocution  in  place  for  hanging. 

Qer'rymander.  The  Democratic 
party  in  Massachusetts,  in  1812,  under 
Elbridge  Gerry  redistricted  the  State 
unfairly,  for  political  purposes.  One 
extraordinary  district  resembled  a  Sal- 
amander on  the  map.  The  word  Ger- 
rymander was  coined  to  represent  such 
redistricting. 

QM'ner,  Konrad  von  (1516-65). 
Professor  of  physics  at  Zurich.  His 
'*  Historia  Animalium "  was  the  best 
zoological  work  of  his  age  in  descrip- 
tion, method,  and  classification . 

QoMlor,  Albrocht.  A  governor  of 
the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland,  who 
figures  in  Swiss  legend  as  an  oppres- 
sor and  was  sho^  as  related  in  the  tra- 
dition of  William  Tell. 

QoMnor,  Salomon  (1730-1788).  A 
Swiss  poet  and  artist,  born  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  His  "  Death  of  Abel  "  is 
his  most  notable  performance;  his 
paintings  are  mainly  landscapes  of  a 
conventional  type,  several  of  which  he 
engraved,  revealing  better  abilities  as 
an  engraver  than  as  an  artist. 

Qaou'tioffi.  The  carrying  of  young 
in  animals  during  pregnancy  varies 
considerably  in  its  length,  In  the  case 
of  an  elephant,  the  period  is  21 
months;  a  camel,  12  months;  a  cat,  8 
weeks;  a  horse,  48  weeks*  a  dog,  9 
weeks;  a  pig,  16  weeks.  Hens  "sit" 
for  21  days;  geese,  30;  swans,  42: 
turkeys,  5».  A  pigeon  "sits**  only  14 
days. 

Qot'tysburg.  A  county- town,  35  miles 
southwest  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  was  fought  the  turning  battle  of 
the  Civil  War,  July  1-3,  1863.  Gen- 
eral Lee,  with  73,000  men,  made  a  des- 
perate attack  on  General  Meade,  with 
82,000.  Lee  retreated  under  a  heavy 
storm  which  followed  the  engagement, 
and  recrossed  the  Potomac. 

Qoy'aera.  Hot  springs,  of  volcanic 
origination  and  action,  are  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  they  throw  out  huge 
streams  of  boiling  v^ter  instead  of 
lava  as  in  the  case  of  a  volcano.  The 
most  famous  geysers  are  those  of  Ice- 
land which  number  over  one  hun- 
dred, the  principal  one  having  an  open- 
ing of  70  feet  in  diameter  and  dis- 
charging a  column  of  water  to  a  height 
of  200  feet.    There  are  also  geysers  in 


the  Yellowstone  region  of  America,  and 
some  in  New  Zealand. 

Qhats  or  Qhauts.  Eastern  and 
Western,  two  mountain  ranges  sup- 
porting the  triangular  upland  of  South- 
ern India,  altitude  of  chief  summits, 
4,700  to  7,000  ft. 

Qhoa.  A  kind  of  butter  used  in  the 
East  Indies  and  made  from  coagulated 
milk.  It  will  keep  sweet  for  a  long 
time  when  properly  prepared. 

Qhont.  A  large  commercial  and  ca- 
thedral city,  the  capital  of  East  Flan- 
ders. Belgium,  on  River  Scheldt;  splen- 
did town  hall.     P.  160.000. 

Qhanty  Treaty  of.  Tne  treaty  which 
concluded  the  war  of  1812.  The  Amer- 
ican negotiators  were  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gallatin,  j.  A.  Bay- 
ard and  Jonathan  Russell;  the  ESnglisn. 
Lord  Gambier,  Henry  Goulburn  and 
William  Adams.  It  left  matters  in 
statu  quo,  providiif|B^  commissioners  to 
decide  the  Canadian  boundary. 

QhoKkln  (Russian  gorka,  mound, 
knob).    A  small  cucumber  for  pickles. 

Qhot'to.  The  name  given  to  the 
Jewish  quarter  in  any  city  or  town,  but 
more  specially  applied  to  such  quarters 
in  Italy. 

Qhur'kaa  or  Qoorkaa.  A  native 
Indian  military  force  of  sturdy  fighters 
forming  a  brave  and  useful  force. 
They  are  natives  of  Nepaul. 

QIanta.  The  greatest  known  giants 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  a  Pin- 
lander,  112  inches  tall;  an  Australian, 
103  inches,  a  Kalmuck  and  an  Irish- 
man, each  100.  The  greatest  racial 
averages  are  the  Scotch  of  Galloway, 
71  inch.;  Scotch,  69.5;  Patagonian, 
Gheyennes,  Fulahs,  Silkh,  69  inch. 

QIant'a  Oauaway.  An  extraordinary 
formation  of  weathered  basalt,  crvstal- 
ized  in  hexagonial  prisms  of  20-30  in. 
diameter,  forming  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim.  Ireland.  The  Grand 
Causeway  is  120  ft.  broad  and  extends 
500  ft.  into  the  sea. 

QIaour.  The  Mohammedan  name  for 
an  unbeliever,  and  especially  for  a 
Christian. 

Qlbbon,  Edward  (1737-94).  An 
English  historian.  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, Lausanne  and  Rome,  inherited  a 
fortune,  settled  in  London,  and  wrote 
his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,**  the  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent of  English  histories,  but  biased 
by  the  deism  of  his  age.  Gibbon 
began  studying  the  subject  of  his 
great  history,  in  1759;  he  began 
writing  it  in  1772;  and  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  it  in  1776.  He 
was  therefore  occupied  for  seventeen 
years  in  the  profound  research  which 
enabled  him  to   undertake   so   vast   a 
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monument  of  historical  science;  more- 
over, this  was  not  finished  until  the 
end  of  twelve  more  years  (1788). 
In  its  original  form,  it  was  in  six  vol* 
umes.  In  the  present  definitive  edition 
by  Bury  (London,  1900),  it  consists  of 
seven  volumes. 

Gibbon*8  history  presented  difficul- 
ties such  as  now  can  scarcely  be  ap- 
preciated. He  was  forced  to  toil 
through  the  bulky  and  illprinted  tomes 
of  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  to 
search  out  manuscripts  that  had  long 
since  been  forgotten,  except  by  very 
few.  He  was  obliged  to  sift  conflicting 
Judgments  relating  to  periods  of  which 
nothing  definite  was  assured.  Decades 
before  modern  historical  research  had 
been  developed.  Gibbon  used  all  the 
methods  of  the  modern  historian,  guid- 
ing his  investigation  by  topography, 
geography,  numismatics,  the  remains 
of  ancient  art,  as  well  as  the  relics  of 
ancient  learning.  When  he  came  to 
write,  he  did  so  in  a  style  which  was 
stately,  and  yet  at  times  touched  with 
a  piquant  flavor  of  criticism;  while 
there  was  often  a  suggostiveness  in 
what  he  told  concerning  the  manners 
and  morals  of  Byzantium,  that  won 
for  him  readers  who  cared  nothing  for 
his  scholarship.  Altogether,  Gibbon  was 
one  of  the  very  greatest  historians  of 
whom  we  know  anything  at  all,  and  is 
to  be  ranked  with  Thucydides  and  Tao- 
itos  in  ancient  times,  and  with  Niebuhr, 
von  Ranke  and  Mommsen  in  the  last 
centu^. 

Qlb'bons.  Slender,  muscular,  long- 
armed  apes  of  Sumatra  and  the  East 
Indies,  flinging  themselves  40  ft.  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  feeding  on  birds  and 
fruit.  They  are  more  upright  than  any 
other  apes,  and  in  captivity  are  docile 
and  gentle. 

QibbonSy  Jam«s,  Cardinal  (1834 — ). 
A  Catholic  prelate,  distinguished  for 
devotion,  philanthropy,  learning  and 
patriotism.  He  was  bishop  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1872:  coadjutor  of  the 
archbishop  of  Baltimore,-  1877;  suc- 
ceeding to  the  see  the  same  year.  Leo 
XIII.  made  him  Cardinal,  1886. 

Qlbrartar.  A  fortress  and  town  (p. 
26,000)  situated  on  a  rook  (1,439  ft. 
above  the  sea).  Assailed  again  and 
again  by  enemies,  Gibraltar  has  been 
impregnable,  from  its  mass,  its  rock- 
hewn  galleries  and  magazines,  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land.  It  is  considered  the  key 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Qibaon.  Ohtplea  Dana  (1867 — ). 
An  American  illustrator,  known  for  his 
•'  London  *' ;  '*  People  of  Dickens  " : 
••  Americans  " ;  "  The    Social    Leader,'* 


and  especially  for  the  type  of  woman 
he  created  in  his  sketches. 

Qllbarty  8lr  Humphrey  (1539-1583). 
Knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  his 
bravery  in  Ireland,  and  later  made 
voyages  of  discovery,  and  added  New- 
foundland to  the  British  possessions. 
He  was  the  step-brother  of  Sir  Waiter 
Raleigh,  and  was  drowned  eventually 
off  the  Azores,  his  memorable  last 
words  being,  "  We  are  as  near  to 
Heaven  by  sea  as  on  land.** 

Qllbart,  8ip  William  8ohwanok 
(1836-1911).  He  wrote  the  ''  Bab  Bal- 
lads,** a  rare  contribution  to  the  fund 
of  English  humor.  In  1866  he  took  up 
play-writing  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  to  dramatic  literature.  His  fame 
as  a  libretist,  however,  arose  with  his 
collaboration  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
They  began  with  "  Trial  by  Jury  ** ; 
"  The  Sorcerer  ** ;  '*  Pinafore  " :  "  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance  " :  "  Patience  ** ; 
"  Ruddigore  '* ;  **  The  Yoeman  of  the 
Guard,**  and  many  others  followed.  He 
was  knighted  by  Khig  Edward,  1907. 

QIlM,  St.  A  hermit  saint  of  the  sev- 
enth century — ^believed  to  have  been  & 
Greek  who  emigrated  to  Prance,  and 
met  with  considerable  honor  in  Great 
Britain. 

Oilman,  Daniel  Oolt  (1831-1908). 
An  American  educator,  who,  after 
graduating  from  Yale,  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope; was  called  in  1855  as  Professor 
of  Geography  to  his  alma  mater.  In 
1872.  he  became  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  Baltimore,  and  1875  became  its 
first  President,  and  as  such,  helped  to 
spread  the  German  Influence  among 
American  Universities.  He  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution (1902)  resigning  in  1904  to  act 
as  co-editor-in-chief  of  the  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia. 

Qirmora,  Patrick  Sarsfald  (1828- 
92).  An  American  band-master,  born 
near  Dublin;  served  in  Civil  War.  He 
directed  the  National  Peace  Jubilee, 
1869;  the  World's  Peace  Jubilee,  1872. 

Qlmp.  A  narrow  trimming  of  wor- 
sted or  silk  cord,  largely  used  for  edg- 
ing to  gowns,  draperies,  etc. 

Qln.  A  well-known  st)irit  distilled 
from  malt  or  barley  and  flavored  with 
Juniper-berries.  The  purest  gin  is  that 
of  the  Hollands  variety,  produced 
mainly  at  Schiedam.  English  gin  is 
less  pure,  often  containing  flavoring 
substances  that  detract  from  the  qual- 
ity of  the  spirit.  Gin  is  frequently 
recommended  as  beneficial  in  urinary 
troubles.  Largely  manufactured  of 
fermented  potato  starch. 
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Qln'a«r.  The  root-stock  of  a  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plant  grown  in  trop- 
ical countries.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties, black  ginger  and  white  ginger. 
The  latter  is  obtained  by  scraping  and 
washing  the  root,  the  former  by  scald- 
ing and  drying.  Qhiger  is  largely  used 
as  a  condiment. 

Qlngbam.  An  ordhiary  kind  of  cot- 
ton fabric,  dyed,  plain  or  figured, 
which  received  its  name  from  being 
originally  manufactured  in  Guingamp 
in  Brltany,  France. 

Qln'teng.  A  plant  whose  forked  root 
is  greatly  valued  as  a  tonic  and  stimu- 
lant by  the  Chinese.  The  Manchurian 
variety  is  considered  the  best,  and 
fetches  a  high  price;  a  plant  of  an  al- 
lied species  grows  in  America,  and  its- 
root  is  exported  to  China  and  sold  as 
ginseng.  In  spite  of  the  almost  mirac- 
ulous virtues  ascribed  to  ginseng  by 
the  Chinese,  it  has  really  but  little 
medicinal  value. 

Qlorto  (Jotno),  Ambro'olo  dl  Bon- 
don«  (1276-1337).  A  follower  of  Cima- 
bue  and  founder  of  modem  Italian 
painting.  His  art  was  vivid  and  ani- 
mated, rising  above  Byzantine  formal- 
ism. His  frescoes  are  seen  at  Assist, 
Padua,  and  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
Florence. 

Qiotto's  O.  A  perfectly  round  0, 
such  as  Giotto  is  said  to  have  sent  the 
Pope  in  evidence  of  his  ability  to  do 
some  decorative  work  for  his  Holiness. 

Qlp'alM.    See  Gypsies. 

QlrafTe.  The  tallest  of  existent  an- 
imals, reaching  a  height  of  from  18  to 
20  feet  when  full  grown.  Its  sloping 
back  and  elongated  neck  seem  to  be  the 
natural  evolution  of  an  animal  that  has 
to  feed  on  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is 
a  native  of  Africa,  is  of  a  light  fawn 
color  marked  with  darker  spots,  and 
has  a  prehensile  tongue. 

Qlradln,  Emile  <|«  (1806-1881).  A 
French  Journalist  and  politician,  who 
exercised  great  influence  upon  public 
opinion,  both  as  &  Republican  in  1848 
and  as  a  supporter  of  Napoleon  III. 

Qlrard,  Stephen  (1750-1831). 
A  philanthropist  who  began  life  as  a 
poor  French  sailor.  He  settled  in  Phil- 
adelphia, after  acquiring  a  large  for- 
tune in  the  West  India  trade.  He  aided 
the  United  States  in  the  War  of  1812, 
took  up  a  government  loan  and  largely 
directed  the  Second  United  States 
Bank.  At  his  death  he  left  his  fortune 
of  $7,500,000  to  an  institution  to  train 
orphans  for  arts  and  trades.  The  capital 
is  now  $23,000,000,  with  1,700  stu- 
dents. 

Qlrgentl.  A  seaport  of  Sicily,  capita] 
of   the   Italian    province    of  the    same 


name;  the  Roman  Agrigentum,  once  a 
Saracenic  possession.  There  are  many 
Doric  temples,  and  a  thriving  modern 
trade,  especially  in  sulphur. 

Qlrl  800UU.  An  institution  similar 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  (q.  v.),  to  which  it 
is  an  auxillliary  and  formed  to  under- 
take the  feminine  offices  of  the  scout- 
ing and  allied  activities. 

Qlrondlats.  One  of  the  prominent 
parties  of  the  early  period  of  the  first 
French  Revolution.  They  were  Mod- 
erates and  up  to  1792  were  a  strong 
8 arty.  Their  first  leaders  were  from 
le  department  of  Gironde,  hence  their 
name.  With  the  Reign  of  Terror  their 
influence  came  to  an  end,  Robespierre 
and  his  party  overthrew  them,  most  of 
them  bemg  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

Qluato  (Justo,  Italian).  In  Music» 
strict,  correct,  moderate;  k  tempo- 
giusto,  at  a  moderate  pace. 

Qiaoial  Epoch.    See  Geology. 

Qlactora.  "  Rivers  of  ice,**  form  in 
the  higher  Alpine  ranges,  and  are  im- 
mense consolidated  masses  of  snow» 
which  are  gradually  impelled  by  their 
own  force  down  the  mountain  sides 
until  they  reach  a  point  where  the  tem- 
perature causes  them  to  melt,  and  they 
run  off  in  streams.  From  such  glaciers 
the  five  great  rivers  the  Rhine,  the  Po, 
the  Rhone,  the  Inn.  and  the  Adige  have 
their  source.  The  longest  of  the  Swiss 
glaciers  is  the  Gross  Aletsch,  which 
sometimes  extends  over  ten  miles. 
Some  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalayas 
are  four  times  as  long.  The  Muir  in 
Alaska  is  of  enormous  magnitude,  and 
that  of  Justeldals  Brae  in  Norway  is 
the  largest  in  Europe. 

Qlad'latora  (Latin,  swordsmen). 
Professional  athletes  and  combatants  in 
ancient  Rome,  contesting  with  each 
other  or  with  wild  beasts.  At  first  they 
were  drawn  from  the  slave  and  pris- 
oner classes  exclusively,  but  were  held 
in  such  esteem  for  sport  that  profes- 
sional training  schools  were  estab- 
lished. When  a  gladiator  was  struck 
down  but  not  killed,  the  spectators 
decided  his  fate,  by  a  turn  of  the 
thumbs.  The  custom  was  stopped  by 
Christianity. 

QIadroiua  (Latin,  little  sword,  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves).  A  genus  of 
the  Iris  order,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  vdlh  170  species.  They  are  bril- 
liant garden  plants,  the  bulbs  bein^ 
stored  in  the  cellar  over  winter. 

QIad'stone,  William  Ewart  (1809- 
98).  A  British  statesman  and  financier. 
Entering  Parliament  in  1833,  and  tak- 
ing ofllce  the  next  year,  he  spent  a  lon^ 
life  in  the  nation's  service.  Originally 
a  Conservative,    he    followed   Peel    in 
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overthrowing  the  Corn  Laws,  and  in- 
troducing free  trade.  His  brilliant  abil- 
ity in  framing  practicable  budgets 
made  him  indispensable  in  successive 
Liberal  administrations  as  Disraeli's 
opponent.  In  1869  he  succeeded  in 
disestablishing  the  Irish  Church  and  iif 
1870  reformed  the  Irish  land  laws. 
Irish  advocacy  was  unpopular;  the 
Conservatives  came  in  in  1874,  and 
Disraeli,  after  the  Russian  War,  con- 
trolled the  fate  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. Reinstated  in  1881,  Gladstone's 
policy  left  the  Boers  in  control  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Mahdi  in  possession  of 
the  Soudan.  He  carried  Home  Rule  in 
1886,  but  was  crushed  by  the  Lords. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  great  financier,  a 
great  orator,  a  sincere  philanthropist. 
His  candid  mind  led  him  to  reconsider 
his  early  conservatism,  and  to  seek 
justice  for  Ireland. 

Qlam'la  (Glams).  A  parish  in  For- 
farshire, Scotland,  with  ancient  castle 
associated  with  Shakespeare's  "Mac- 
beth.** It  is  also  said  to  be  strangely 
haunted. 

QIan'dars.  A  malignant  disease  of 
the  horse,  communicable  to  mankind 
through  erosions  of  the  skin.  The 
germs  may  also  be  inhaled  from  the 
diseased  nose-secretions  of  the  horse. 
Always  fatal  in  the  case  of  the  animal, 
which  must  be  destroyed  upon  its  ap- 
pearance to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
malady.  A  case  of  glanders  should  be 
approached  with  great  caution. 

QUinda.  Secretory  organs  where- 
by certain  natural  matters,  such 
as  urine,  milk,  bile,  saliva,  sweat,  tears, 
etc..  are  drawn  from  or  distributed  over 
the  system.  Such  of  the  matters  as 
undergo  rapid  glandular  expulsion,  as 
urine,  etc.,  are  termed  excretions, 
while  such  as  are  utilized  in  promoting 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  di- 
gestion or  milk-production  are  called 
secretions.  Glands  are  composed  of 
numberless  minute  secreting  cells,  ar- 
ranged in  simple  or  compound  vesicles. 
In  man,  the  chief  glands  are  the  liver, 
the  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  salivary 
glands.  Muriate  of  calcium  after  food 
a  a  valuable  remedy  in  almost  every 
glandular  ailment. 

Olarus.  A  north-easterly  canton  of 
Switzerland,  to  the  south  of  the  canton 
of  St.  Gall.  It  is  mountainous  except 
in  the  north.  A  green  cheese,  Schab- 
zieger  is  made  here.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  The 
capital  of  the  canton  is  Glarus,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Linth.  43  miles  south- 
east of  Zurich.  Zwingli  (q.  v.)  was 
pastor  here  for  some  years. 

Qias'gow.  The  commercial  metropolis 
of  Scotland  on  both  banks  of  the  Clyde, 


crossed  here  by  bridges,  and  widening 
westward  into  a  fine  harbor  on  which 
$100,000,000  has  been  expended.  The 
university  has  admirable  buildings  and 
there  is  an  ancient  cathedral.  It  is  the 
/largest  ship-building  center  in  the 
world,  in  a  great  coal  and  iron  district. 
The  shipping  has  4,184,000  tonnage. 
There  are  great  manufactures  of  steel, 
textiles,  chemicals.  Glasgow  is  famous 
for  its  schools,  sanitation,  management 
of  utilities,  social  organization  and  ben- 
evolent institutions. 

Qiass.  A  substance  obtained  from 
the  fusion  of  a  combination  of  silica 
with  various  bases,  and  is  more  or  less 
transparent.  There  are  numerous 
kinds  of  glass,  but  they  group  them- 
selves under  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing classifications: — Flint  glass  or 
crystal,  whose  components  are  potash, 
silica,  and  oxide  of  lead ;  window  glass, 
made  from  soda,  lime,  and  silica;  Bo- 
hemian glass,  containing  potash,'  lime, 
and  silica;  and  bottle  glass,  composed 
of  soda,  lime,  alumina,  silica,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  Glass  was  made  by  the  Phce- 
nicians,  and  was  familiar  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  Egyi)tians  introduced  it 
into  Rome.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Venice 
was  famed  for  its  glass  manufactures, 
but  after  the  seventeenth  century  Bo- 
hemia acquired  pre-eminence  in  the 
same  style  of  the  Industry.  Window 
glass  was  not  used  in  Northern 
Europe  until  about  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, but  it  was  successfully  employed 
by  the  Romans,  100  A.  D.;  and  the 
most  perfect  stained  glass  for  churches 
was  produced  in  the  thirteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  In  the  modern  man- 
ufacture, the  heat  is  produced  by  gas 
blow-pipes,  and  tanks  of  the  most  per- 
fect fire-clay  are  used  instead  of 
crucibles.  It  takes  16  hours  to  melt  a 
charge.  Window  glass  is  blown  in 
bubbles  on  a  blow-pipe,  rolled  on  a 
steel  table  into  a  cyllndfer,  cut  down 
one  side  and  flattened.  Glass  vessels 
are  blown  down  in  molds.  Large 
plates  are  cast  solid  on  a  steel  table 
and  rolled  free  from  bubbles.  Glass  is 
toughened  by  annealing,  cooling  slowly 
in  hot  ovens  and  oil  baths.  The  fine 
lead-flint  glass  for  lenses  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  many  days,  to  avoid  nubbles, 
and  secure  homogeneity.  Pittsburg 
and  New  Albany.  Ind.,  are  glass  centers. 
The  annual  production  of  the  United 
States  amounts  to  $79,607,998. 

QIass-snako,  or  Blind  Worm.  A 
green  lizard  of  the  southern  states, 
about  a  foot  long.  The  long  tail  grows 
again  if  broken  off. 

QIass-wort.  A  plant  growing  on  the 
sea-shore  with  brittle.  Jointed  stalks. 

QIas'tonbury.      A  town  near  Wells, 
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Somerset,  Eng;  with  noted  old  abbey, 
with  legend  of  thorn  planted  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea;  also  adjacent  to  Avalon, 
the  burial  spot  of  King  Arthur.  P. 
4,000. 

Qlau'ber,  Johann  Rudolf  (1604- 
1668).  A  German  chemist  of  Cologne 
and  Amsterdam.  Treating  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid,  be  produced  sulphate  of 
soda,  or  Glauber's  Salt,  found  in  nature 
at  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  purgative,  and  used  in  glass 
manufacture  and  to  fix  lead  mordants. 

Qlau'cus.  The  curious  kind  of  cray- 
fish often  called  the  Sea  Lizard.  It  is 
without  shell  and  has  a  soft  body  with 
horny  mouth  and  four  tentacles.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  is 
not  more  than  one  and  one-half  Inches 
in  length. 

Qlodlt'MhIa  or  Hon«y  Locust.  Larger 
than  the  ordinary  locust  tree,  with 
greenish  flowers,  and  pods  with  sweet- 
ish pulps. 

Qloo.  A  musical  composition  for 
three  or  more  voices  without  accom- 
paniment. It  is  an  essentially  English 
composition  and  was  much  in  vogue 
during  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are 
still  numerous  glee  clubs,  and  many 
of  the  compositions  of  this  class  are  of 
very  high  merit.  The  favorite  glee 
writers  nave  been  Webbe,  Boyce,  Call- 
cott.  Bishop,  Stevens,  and  Goss. 

Qlon*  Ttio.  A  beautiful  valley  and 
tourist  resort  in  the  White  Mountain 
district  of  New  Hampshire. 

Qion'coe.  MatMcre  of.  Here  occurred 
on  the  14th  of  Feb.,  1692.  in  the  wild 
Glencoe  pass  at  the  head  or  Lock  Etive, 
Scotland.  The  victims  were  in  the 
Macdonald  clan,  who  had  been  required 
to  iaUke  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  but  their  papers  having  been 
treacherously  kept  back,  gave  the  Gov- 
ernment afent,  Captain  Campbell,  of 
Glenlyon,  the  excuse  to  kill  the  Mao- 
donalds.  They  were  torn  from  their 
beds  in  the  early  morning  and  killed  in 
the  Pass 

Qion'dowor,  Owon  (1359-1415).  A 
Welsh  chieftain  who  proved  a  formid- 
able opponent  to  Henry  IV.,  and  gath- 
ered around  him  a  great  following  of 
Welshmen,  whom  he  led  with  much 
bravery,  though  finally  defeated  in 
1405. 

Qlon's  Falls.  A  town  on  the  Hudson 
River,  N.  Y.  It  has  lime-kilns  and 
many  manufactures.     P.  15,243. 

Qlon  Roy.  A  valley  in  Ivemess, 
Scotland,  opening  from  the  north  into 
Glen  Spean,  celebrated  for  its  three 
^  parallel  roads,"  or  natural  terraces  at 
different  heights  on  the  hill  sides,  and 
believed  to  be  an  ancient  lake  beaches. 


Qlobo  Girdling.  Ever  since  Jules 
Verne  described  the  trip  of  Phineas 
Fogg  in  **  Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days,**  others  have  emulated  that  im- 
aginary feat.  Nellie  Bly  (Elizabeth 
Cochrane),  commissioned  by  the  **New 
York  World  **  newspaper,  sliced  off  8 
days  from  the  time  of  Verne's  hero — 
starting  from  New  York  City,  Nov. 
15,  1889  and  returning  Jan.  25,  1890. 
She  lost  several  days  at  Colombo, 
Hongkong,  aiTd  Yokohama,  deducting 
which  she  ,would  have  made  the  trip 
in  58  days.  The  record  is  now 
held  by  Andr^  Jaeger- Schmidt,  com- 
missioned by  the  *'Excelsior,**  a  Paris 
newspaper,  the  details  of  his  time 
being:  July  17,  1911.  1:15  P.  M.. 
left  Paris;  July  20,  Moscow;  July 
22,  Omsk;  July  25,  Irkutsk;  July  28, 
Harbin;  July  29,  Vladivostok;  July  31, 
Yokohama;  Aug.  12,  Vancouver;  Aug. 
18,  Montreal;  Aug.  19,  New  York;  Aug. 
26,  Paris.  The  time  records  for  round- 
the-world  trips  are  as  follows:  1872, 
imaginary  Phineas  Fogg,  80  days; 
1889-1890,  Nellie  Bly,  72  days  6  hours 
11  minutes;  1903,  Henry  Frederick,  54 
days  7  hours  20  minutes;  1907,  Burn- 
ley-Campbell, 40  days  19%  hours; 
1911,  Andr^  Jaeger-Schmidt,  39  days 
18  hours  45  minutes. 

Qloboa.  Manufactured  for  school 
purposes  by  pasting  successive  layers 
of  paper  over  a  loose  layer  on  an  iron 
globular  core.  When  cardboard  has 
been  produced  it  is  cut  at  the  equator, 
reunited  to  an  axis,  plastered  evenly, 
and  finished  with  fresh  paper  on  which 
continents  or  constellations  have  been 
printed. 

Qlobloar'Ina.  An  ocean  nnfcellular 
animalcule  with  a  perforated  shell,  and 
occurring  in  certain  parts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  form  a 
bed  of  chalk  ooze  with  their  empty 
shells.  The  English  chalk  cliffs  are 
survivals  of  prehistoric  beds  of  Glob- 
igerina  ooze. 

Qlob'ulln.  A  class  of  proteids  akin 
to  albumins,  soluble  in  weak  acids,  al- 
kalis and  salt  solutions,  including  vit- 
ellin  and  myosin. 

Qio'gau.  Town  and  fortress  on 
River  Oder,  Silesia,  Prussia:  former 
capital  of  extinct  principality.  P. 
25,500. 

Gloria  In  Exoolsis  (**  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest  "  > .  The  opening  of  the 
Latin  hymn  adapted  from  Luke  II.,  4 
and  the  most  prominent  hymn  of  the 
ecclesiastical  rites  in  the  Christian  lit- 
urgies. 

QIOM.  An  explanatory  statement  or 
marginal  note,  often  found  in  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  is    sometimes    more 
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valuable  than  the  text  to  which  it 
refers. 

Olot'tls.  The  narrow  opening  into 
the  top  of  the  wind-pip^  carefully 
guarded  against  choking  by  food  or 
driuk.  • 

Cllou€««Ur.  A  city  on  the  Severn, 
northeast  of  Bristol,  England,  under 
the  Goteswold  and  Malvern  Hills.  It 
retains  the  Roman  cross-streets.  There 
is  a  striking  cathedral,  and  a  cross 
where  Bishop  Hooper  was  burned.  P. 
47,951. 

QloueestM*.  A  seaport  on  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  near  Gape  Ann,  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States  Ashing  indus- 
tries, which  employ  5,000  men.  There 
are  granite  quarries,  foundries  and  an- 
chor-forging shops.    P.   24,298. 

Qlov«p«'vlll«.  A  city  of  Pulton 
eounty.  N.  Y.  It  is  the  seat  of  Amer- 
ican glove  industry.    P.  20,642. 

Qlov««.  An  article  of  luxury  in  warm 
countries,  of  necessity,  in  protection  of 
the  hand,  for  laborers  and  drivers  in 
the  far  north.  They  are  universal 
among  Eskimos,  and  were  used  by  the 
cave-men.  They  were  an  article  of 
magnificence  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Gloves  are  made  of  kid  or  lamb-skin 
(hard  to  distinguish) ;  doeskin,  dog- 
skin, buckskin  are  really  sheep  skin. 
Gants  de  Su^deare  dressed  inside  out 
and  roughened  on  emery-wheels.  The 
skin  is  cured  with  alum  and  salt,  and 
bleached.  White  in  the  natural  hue, 
and  they  are  colored  by  painting.  The 
nineteen  pieces  of  a  good  glove  are  cut 
by  die.  and  sewed  by  machine.  Gutting 
is  diflicult.  and  descends  in  families. 
Out  of  409  manufactories  in  the  United 
States  166  center  around  Gloversville. 
N.  Y.,  where  the  trade  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  1760.  The  annual 
product,   117,721,234. 

Qlow-Worm.  A  kind  of  beetle,  pos- 
sessing in  the  female  the  power  of 
emitting  a  phosphorescent  light  under- 
neath the  extremity  of  the  body.  The 
male  has  the  same  power,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  has  wings,  while 
the  female  is  whigless.  The  light  of 
the  glow-worm  can  be  given  forth  by 
the  insect  at  will. 

Qloxln'la.  Beautiful  green-house 
flowers,  delicately  mottled  with  various 
colors,  and  with  shapely  leaves. 

Qluok,  Ohrlstoph  Willibaid  (1714- 
1787).  One  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
posers of  opera  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  "  Orfeo  "  and  "  Iphig6nie," 
are  his  best-known  works. 

Qlu'ooM.  The  name  of  a  group  of 
sugars  procured  from  cane  sugar,  dex- 
trine, starch,  cellulose,  etc.,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  reagents.  It  also  occurs  in 
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many  plants,  fruits,  and  honey.  For 
brewing  purposes  glucose  is  prepared 
by  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar 
by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  produced  in 
the  United  States  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  grain  of  potato  starchy 
or  from  com  stalks,  and  is  as  whole- 
some a^  the  mor^  expensive  su«rar.  It 
is  used  for  syrups.  Jellies,  confection- 
ery, etc.;  204,205.0()0  lbs.  exported. 

(iiu«.  A  gelatmous  substance  ob- 
tained by  boiling  and  chemically  treat- 
ing hides,  hoofs,  etc.  American  prod- 
uct $6,000,000  a  year. 

Qlu'tan.  The  insoluble  nitrogenous 
element  in  flour  of  wheat  and  other 
grains.  It  is  a  proteid  substance,  and 
is  a  mixture  of  gluten  casein,  gluten 
flbrln,  mucin  and  gliadin.  It  is  less  nu- 
tritious but  more  digestible  than 
starch,  and  is  produced  by  washing  the 
starch  out  of  flour,  or  as  a  by-product 
of  starch  manufacture,  and  is  used  for 
invalids*  food  and  animal  fodder. 

QIat'ton  or  Wolverine.  The  biggest 
animal  of  the  weasel  order,  inhabits 
the  northernmost  parts  of  Burope  and 
America.  In  build  it  resembles  the 
bear,  and  is  rather  larger  than  a  badger. 
Its  fur  is  of  a  brown-black  hue^  but 
coarse;  the  animal  has  great  strength^ 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  voracity. 

Qiyc'erlne.  It  occurs  in  natural  fats 
combined  with  fatty  acids,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  those  sub- 
stances with  alkalies  or  by  super- 
heated steam.  It  is  colorless  and  oily 
and  sweet,  and  is  put  to  a  variety  of 
commercial  uses,  beinff  widely  utilized 
for  medicaments,  for  lubricating  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  manufacture  of  nitro- 
?:lycerine.  It  is  used  with  cod-liver-oil 
or  consumption,  and  with  tannin  for 
sore  throat. 

Qlyp'todon.  An  extinct  species  of 
gigantic  armadillo,  fossil  remains  of 
which  have  been  discovered  in  South 
America.  It  was  some  nine  feet  long, 
carried  a  huge  tortoise-like  shell,  and 
had  fluted  teeth. 

Qnat.  A  two  winged  insect  of  the 
Diptera  order.  The  female  possesses 
the  power  of  biting  and  stinging.  Its 
eggs  are  laid  upon  the  surface  of 
water,  fastened  together  in  boat 
form.  The  proboscis  conveys  malaria 
fever.  - 

Qnelss.  A  metamorphic  rook  con- 
taining quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  the 
same  constituents  as  granite. 

Qnottlcs.  An  early  Christian  sect 
prominent  from  the  flrst  to  the  sixth 
century.  They  held  that  Christ  was  of 
divine  origin,  but  they  rejected  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  or  the  Scriptures: 
eontending  that  God  was  unknown  and 
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beyond  man*s  comprehension,  and  that 
knowledge  rather  than  faith  was  the 
passport  to  heaven. 

Qnoma«.  Dwarf  supernatural  be- 
ings, popularly  supposed  to  exercise 
protective  powers  over  mines  and  min- 
erals. 

Qnu.  An  animal  of  the  antelope 
family,  combining  the  characteristics 
of  the  buffalo  in  its  head  and  horns,  the 
ass  in  its  neck  and  main,  and  the  horse 
in  its  long  and  bushy  tail.  There  are 
two  species,  the  common  and  the  brin- 
dled, and  they  are  about  the  size  of  an 
ass.  They  abound  in  Africa  and  con- 
gregate in  herds. 

Qoatt.  Horned  ruminant  quadru- 
peds, indigenous  to  tne  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, but  nQw  domesticated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Though  allied  to 
the  sheep,  they  are  much  hardier  and 
more  active  animal.  The  male  has  a 
tuft  of  hair  under  the  chin.  Many  spe- 
cies, including  those  of  Cashmere  and 
Angora,  are  valuable  for  their  hair 
which  is  used  for  fine  textile  fabrics. 
The  milk  of  the  goat  is  nutritive  and 
medicinal,  dnd  goatskins  are  in  good 
demand  for  leather,  for  gloves,  shoes, 
etc. 

CkMV-Moth.  A  large  moth  of '  the 
Zenzeridffi  family,  common  in  Britain, 
«vil-smelling,  and  very  destructive  in 
the  larval  stage  to  trees  of  the  poplar 
and  willow  genus,  into  the  wood  of 
which  the  caterpillar  bores  during  its 
three  years  period  of  development. 

QoaUucker.  The  popular  name  of 
the  night-Jar.  and  the  bird  was  so 
called  from  the  now  exploded  tradition 
that  it  was  in  the  habit  of  sucking 
goats.  It  is  a  regular  summer  visitor 
to  Great  Britain,  and  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  ground. 

Qob'elln  TaMttry.  It  was  originated 
by  a  family  or  dyers  named  Gobelin  in 
the  fifteenth  century  in  Paris.  The 
Gobelin  establishment,  which  produced 
this  beautiful  tapestryi  made  of  silk 
and  wool,  or  silk  and  cotton,  and  used 
for  upholstery  purposes,  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government  in  1662,  and 
since  then  has  been  the  French  Na- 
tional factory  for  that  class  of  fabric. 

Qo'bi.  Old  name  of  the  steppes  and 
stony  or  sandy  desert  in  Central  Asia, 
divided  Into  two  principal  divisions: 
Shamo  in  Central  Mongolia  and  the 
basins  of  the  Tarim.  Bast  Turkestan; 
length  about  1,500  miles  (east  to 
west),  breadth  500  to  700  miles. 

Qod.  The  term  by  which  the  idea  of 
the  one  Supreme  Being  is  expressed. 
The  conceptions  of  God  vary  with  dif- 
ferent religions  and  different  countries. 
Theism  regards  God  as  a  personal  be- 


ing, and  the  author  and  ruler  of  the 
universe;  Pantheism  identifies  God 
with  the  universe  and  not  as  a  personal 
being. 

Qod'frov  of  Bouliron  (1061-1100). 
The  leader  of  the  First  Crusade, 
who  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
exchanged  the  title  of  King  for  that  of 
"  Protector  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher." 
He  completed  the  liberation  or  the  Holy 
Land  from  Egyptian  domination,  and 
was  buried  on  Mount  Calvary. 

Qod'lva,  Lady.  The  pious  and  beau- 
tiful wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter and  Lord  of  Coventry,  in  1040,  who, 
as  the  story  goes,  performed  a  trying 
pilgrimage  through  the  town.  Having 
appealed  to  her  lord  to  remit  certain 
cruel  Impositions  under  which  the  in- 
habitants were  groaning,  he  in  a  bru- 
tal way  promised  to  grant  her  request 
if -she  would  ride  naked  through  the 
streets.  This  she  undertook  to  do,  and 
the  word  was  given  through  the  town 
to  have  ail  the  blinds  and  shutters 
drawn  at  the  appointed  hour.  Then 
she  set  forth  letting  down  her  long 
loose  hair  as  a  mantle,  accomplished 
the  ride,  and  obtained  the  people's  ran- 
som. One  rude  fellow  is  fabled  to  have 
spied  through  a  key  hole,  and  to  have 
been  stricken  by  lightning,  for  having 
been  a  "  Peeping  Tom."  The  famous 
'^  ride  '*  was  recently  revived  as  a 
pageant. 


Qoe'the,     Johann      WolfoAna 

;atest  of  u( 


(1749-18^2).  The  greatest  of  German 
poets.  Inheriting  the  beauty  of  his 
lovely  mother  he  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, roaming,  studymg  all  human  na- 
ture, and  especially  woman  nature, 
producing  tender  and  delicate  lyrics 
as  if  they  were  his  breath,  and  rising 
to  the  height  of  philosophical  tragedy 
in  his  *'  Faust,"  which  lie  based  on  a 
medisval  legend  wide-spread  and  used 
before  Goetne*s  time  by  the  English 
dramatist,  Christopher  MarJowe,  in 
his  "Doctor  Faustus."  But  Goethe 
turned  a  mere  folktale  into  a  poetic 
drama  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first* 
was  startlingly  dramatic,  and  the  sec- 
ond profoundly  philosophical.  His 
book  on  **  Elective  Affinities  "  did  much 
to  foster  a  species  of  Plan  tonic  love,  or 
sentimenlolism.  He  had  a  keen  sen^e 
both  of  classic  and  medieval  art  and 
literature:  like  a  well  cut  diamond,  he 
reflected  heaven  and  earth  from  every 
facet  of  his  crystal  nature.  Called  to 
the  literary  court  of  Weimar  (1775), 
constantly  visiting  Italy,  they  formed 
the  background  of  his  life.  He  mar- 
ried one  of  his  thousand  loves.  His 
wife,  his  only  surviving  son.  and  his 
friends,   the   Duke   and  Duchess,   died 
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before  him.  His  last  years  were  splen- 
did and  sad.  One  must  not  forget  the 
^eat  influence  which  Goethe  extends 
upon  the  growth  of  liberalism  in  Ger- 
many and  all  Europe  as  well.  The 
spirit  though  not  the  savaffery  of  the 
French  Revolxition  was  his;  and  he 
welcomed  Napoleon  as  one  whose 
armies  shattered  feudalism  and  gave 
freedom  to  the  plain  burgher  whom  the 
greedy  noble  had  crushed.  Goethe  is 
therefore  the  champion,  not  only  of  art 
but  of  freedom,  and  thus  his  work 
is  more  than  the  work  of  a  man  of 
letters.  The  most  popular  translation 
of  **  Faust "  into  English  remains  that 
of  Bayard  Taylor  in  spite  of  its  im- 
perfections. 

Ctoo  aiMl  Magog.  Two  legendary 
British  giants,  supposed  to  be  the  last 
of  the  offspring  of  •certain  wicked 
daughters  or  the  Emperor  Diocletian 
and  a  band  of  demons.  Gog  and  Magog, 
the  story  goes,  were  brought  captive 
to  the  London  palace  of  Brute,  and 
there  kept  in  chains. 

Ooftpg  (Latin,  gutter,  throat).  An 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  of 
the  neck,  with  exterior  swelling  reach- 
ing to  the  breast.  It  appears  in  the 
limestone  mountain  districts,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  drinking  the 
cold,  hard  water  of  the  brooks. 

€M>ieonda.A  fort  and  ruined  city  near 
Hyderabad  in  South  India  famous  for  its 
diamonds  in  former  days  and  for  mau- 
soleums of  the  ancient  kings. 

ttold.  One  of  the  precious  metals, 
found  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  though  only  here  and  there  in 
such  quantities  as  will  pay  for  its  get- 
ting. We  have  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence through  the  whole  of  the  histor- 
ioal  record  from  the  days  of  the  Phce- 
nicians  down  to  the  present  time.  It 
can  be  traced  in  the  story  of  the  fleets 
of  Hiram.  King  of  Tyre,  laden  with  the 
gold  of  Ophir;  in  the  splendors  of  the 
reign  of  Sardanapalus ;  in  the  days  of 
the  greatness  of  Carthage  and  her 
hundred  tributary  cities;  through  the 
'  exploits  of  Columbus,  the  barbaric 
marchings  of  Cortez.  and  the  conquer- 
ing magnificence  of  Pizarro.  It  has 
been  to  man  the  strongept  of  all  allure- 
ments. It  was  for  ffold  that  Alexander 
(he  Great  despoiled  Asia,  that  Scipio 
descended  upon  Carthage  and  Spain, 
that  Cssar  subdued  Gaul,  that  Cortez 
robbed  Mexico,  that  Pizarro  pillaged 
Peru,  and  that  the  Portuguese  swept 
over  Brazil  and  Africa.  The  most  re- 
markable discovery  of  gold  was  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  1848.  The  next  in  import- 
ance was  the  discovery  of  the  Austra- 
lian goidflelds  in  1851,  Victoria  alone 
in  the  first  year  of  its  gold-mining,  pro- 


ducing $80,000,000  worth.  Among  the 
more  recently  developed  goidflelds  are 
those  of  Colorado,  the  Klondyke  and 
South  Africa.  The  largest  gold  nugget 
was  found  in  Australia.  It  weighed 
over  184  lbs.  and  was  worth  when 
melted  about  $50,000.  In  1851  the 
value  of  the  gold  production  of  the 
world  amounted  to  $86,000,000;  in 
1905  it  was  $395,000,000,  the  British 
Empire  yielding  considerable  more  than 
half  the  total  quantity.  For  coinage 
purposes  gold  requires  to  be  associated 
with  an  alloy,  usually  copper  or  silver, 
the  fineness  of  the  gold  bemg  estimated 
by  the  number  of  carats  of  gold  in  24 
carats  of  the  alloy.  The  gold  coinage 
of  England  is  a  mixture  of  22  parts  of 
gold  and  two  parts  of  copper,  and  the 
gold  coinage  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains one-tenth  copper.  Our  produc- 
tion is  $89,000,000,  chiefly  in  Colorado^ 
Alaska,  California  and  Nevada.  It  is 
worth  $20.67  an  ounce,  and  is  trans- 
ported in  bars  packed  in  saw-dust  to 
avoid  rubbing  and  waste.  A  key  holds 
$50,000.  It  is  sent  when  in  marine 
carriage  by  insured  express  and  kept  in 
the  purser's  room  of  the  steamer.  The 
recently  enacted  law,  authorizing  .the 
issue  of  gold  certificates  for  bullion 
will  make  the  further  coinage  of  gold 
practically  unnecessary;  and  hereafter 
there  will  be  little  gold  coinage. 

Qold  Ooatt  Colony.  A  British  Crovm 
Colony,  extending  334  miles  along  the 
Guinea  Coast,  and  rising  by  stages  to 
the  vassal  kingdom  of  Ashanti.  Ex- 
ports gold,  rubber  and  palm  oiL  Ex- 
tensive missions.    P.  1,486,533. 

Qolden  Fleece  (The).  One  of 
the  most  charming  of  the  legends  of 
mythology.  The  fleece  was  that  of  the 
ram  Chrysomallus  and  was  deposited 
on  a  tree  at  Colchis,  being  guarded  by 
a  terrible  dragon.  Jason  undertook 
the  task  of  recovering  the  fleece  (see 
Argonautffi),  the  *'Argo"  was  fitted 
out  and  among  the  heroes  taking  part 
in  the  expedition  were  Hercules  and 
Theseus.  After  many  exciting  adven- 
tures the  fleece  was  recovered  and 
Jason  returned  with  it  to  Greece,  ac- 
companied by  Medea,  the  beautiful  and 
wicked  daughter  of  the  King  of  Colchis. 

Qolden  Qete.  The  entrance  to  Bay  of 
San  Frfimcisco,  Cal. 

Qoldenrod.  A  genus  of  the  Com- 
positffi,  with  79  species  in  the  United 
States;  generally  of  a  brilliant  yellow, 
though  one  is  cream  colored.  Sheep 
eat  it,  and  one  species  has  fibrous  stalk» 
which  can  be  used  like  flax. 

Qolden  Rose.  A  cluster  of  roses  on 
a  thorny  stem,  all  of  gold;  perfumed, 
and  blessed  by  the  Pope  on  the  fourth 
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Sunday  in  Lent,  and  sent  to  a  prince 
who  has  during  the  year  shown  most 
zeal  for  the  Church. 

Qolden  Rule,  The.  ^*Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you." 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  being 
found  among  the  various  peoples  as 
follows :  **  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by." — Persian.  '*  Do  not  that  to  your 
neighbiOr  which  you  would  take  ill  from 
him." — Ancient  Greek.  "What  you 
would  not  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
take  care  and  do  not  to  them." — 
Chinese.  **  One  should  seek  for  others 
the  things  one  desires  for  one*s-self." 
— Buddhist.  **Seek  for  others  the  good 
you  seek  for  yourself." — Egyptian. 
**^  Let  none  of  you  treat  his  brother  in 
a  way  he  himself  would  dislike  to  be 
treated." — Mohammedan.  "  Whatso- 
ever you  do  not  wish  your  neighbor  to 
4o  to  you,  do  not  unto  him." — Jewish. 

Ooldflnch.    See  Finch. 

Ctold  Fish.  A  Chinese  carp,  kept  in 
small  aquaria  and  ffiass  bowls.  There 
iB  a  species  with  three  tails,  and  pro- 
jections which  give  the  animal  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  three  heads. 

Qold'amlth,  Oliver  (1728-74).  An 
English  author,  son  of  Rev.  Charles 
Goldsmith  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  His 
father,  schoolmaster  and  place  of  birth 
are  described  in  his  '*  Deserted  Village." 
Goldsmith  was  a  lovable  happy-go- 
lucky  Irishman,  always  in  trouble  and 
debt.  He  learned  medicine  and  music, 
Iramped  the  Continent,  and  settled  in 
London  as  a  hack-writer.  His  "  Cit- 
isen  of  the  World  "  attracted  attention. 
He  also  wrote  "The  Good  Natured 
Man."  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "  The 
Vicar  of  the  Wakefield,"  '^The  Trav- 
eler." He  was  the  greatest  natural 
fenius  of  his  age,  charming,  beloved  by 
ohnson,  Burke  and  Reynolds.  John- 
son wrote  his  epitaph  for  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Qolf  (Icelandic,  golf,  floor).  A  golf 
field  or  links  is  a  tract  of  flat  or  rolling 
turf  of  3  to  5  miles.  There  are  18 
holesr,  4H  inches  in  diameter,  at  dis- 
tances of  100  to  500  yards,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  smooth  putting  green,  60 
ft.  square.  Each  player  has  a  putting 
ball,  and  an  assortment  of  beech  or 
hickory  golf-sticks,  often  shod  with 
iron.  The  competitors  play  in  turn 
until  one  drives  his  ball  in  the  first 
hole.  Then  they  all  begin  again  for  the 
second,  and  the  one  who  makes  most 
holes  wins.  President  Taft  says:  "If 
men  over  fifty,  who  are  in  need  of 
something  and  do  not  know  what,  will 
organize  a  golf-club  and  chase  the 
bails  around  6,000  yards  every  after- 


noon, they  will  grow  a  great  deal  more 
contented  with  life." 

Qomez  Y  Baez,  Maximo  (1826- 
1905).  A  Cuban  general.  On  the  final 
revolt  against  Spain,  in  1895,  the  old 
man  was  put  in  command,  and  harried 
the  Spaniards  by  guerilla  fightings. 
Whpn  the  United  States  army  arrived, 
he  placed  his  forces  cordially  at  their 
disposal,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
ground  was  of  great  value  in  the  final 
liberation  of  the  island.  The  city  of 
Havana  gave  him  the  villa  of  the  for- 
mer Spanish  governor,  as  a  residence. 

Qom'pera,  Samuel  (1850 — ).  A 
poor  London  child,  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker.  Coming  to  the  United 
States,  1863,  he  rose  to  be  President  of 
the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  and  organ- 
ized the  Ciffar  Workers*  International 
Union  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  He  has  secured  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislation,  including  an  eight- 
hour  law  for  government  work,  a  ten- 
hour  law  for  street  railways,  and  the 
universal  observance  of  the  first  Mon- 
day of  September  as  Labor  Day. 

Qon'oourt,  Edmund  and  Jules  De 
(Edmund,  1822-1888;  Jules,  1830- 
1870).  French  novelists,  born,  the 
former  at  Nancy,  the  latter  at  Paris, 
furnish  a  rare  example  of  successful 
collaboration.  **  Les  Hommes  de  Let- 
ters "  (1860)  was  the  first  of  these 
works,  produced  by  their  Joint  labors 
and  *' Madame  Gervaisais "  (1869)  is 
perhaps  the  best.  They  left  funds  to 
endow  an  institution  becu*ing  their 
name  to  encourage  young  .authors. 

Qondo.  A  wild  gorge  in  the  Simplon 
Pass  of  the  Alps. 

Qon'dola.  A  passenger  boat  on  Vene- 
tian canals,  30  ft.  long  and  5  broad, 
with  small  sheltered  cabin,  and  prom- 
inent bow  and  stem.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  noble  families  vied  with  each 
other  in  brocaded  gondolas  and  gondo- 
liers. A  sumptuary  law  restricted 
them  to  black.  The  gondolier  stands 
erect  with  long  oar  anjd  musical  cry  or 
warning;  he  used  to  chant  stanzas  of 
Tasso. 

Qonorrho'a.  A  contagrious,  bacterial 
disease  of  the  genitals  of  men  and 
women,  commAnicated  by  cohabitation, 
and  otherwise.  It  may  spread  in  man 
to  the  prostate  and  lymphatic  glands; 
in  the  woman  to  ovaries,  womb  and 
bladder,  and  is  then  almost  hopeless. 

Qonsarvo  de  OoKdova  (1453-1515). 
A  Spanish  general. — "  The  Great  Cap- 
tain." Under  Isabella  he  received  the 
surrender  of  Granada,  1492.  In  1495 
Ferdinand  sent  him  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Naples,  which  he  accomplished. 
In  1501  he  took  Cephalonia  from  the 


Turks.  In  1500,  Perdinand  and  the 
Prenoh  agreed  to  divide  Naples  be- 
tween theoi,  OoQBalvo  dommandlng  the 
Spanlsb.  Ttiey  soon  drove  out  the 
Italian  King,  and  then  turned  on  the 
French,  who  were  eruehed  on  the  Garl- 
gllaoo,  1503.  QonBaivo  was  made  vi- 
ceroy of  Naples,  but  Ferdinand's  Jeal- 
ousy embittered  his  last  years,  lllie 
those  or  Columbus. 

Oood  FrMay.  The  anniversary  of 
the  cruolflilon  of  Chrisl,  according  to 
the  lunar  calendar.  It  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  from  the 
earUest  ages.  Constantine  (306  A.  D.), 
closed  the  markets  and  law-courts  on 
the  day,  which  \b  publicly  observed  in 
all  Catholic,  Greek,  Lutheran  and  An- 
glican countries, 

Oood  Hope,  Ocpa  of.  A  promontory 
forming  the  extreme  southwest  of  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa. 

Ctood  Tampl«r«.  A  secret  temperance 
society,  organised  1851.  There  are, 
in  Amerloa  and  Europe  615,546  mem- 
bers, pledged  to  total  abstinence. 

QoodyMr.OharlM  (IBOO-ieeO).  An 
Amerionn,  discoverer  of  the  art  of  vul- 
canliing  rubber,  by  which  the  utility 
of  the  material  was  greatly  extended. 

ttoo««  (Latin,  Anseres).  A  genus  of 
web-footed  birds  resembling  tne  swan 
and  duck.  The  wild  goose  breeds 
in  the  far  north,  and  flies  with  great 
speed  and  singular  cry,  in  flocks.  The 
brants  and  barnacle  geeae  are  European 
species.  The  name  Is  common  to  all 
Indo-European  nations,  and  they  were 
domesticated  as  early  as  the  cow  and 
sheep,  being  grazing  birds  easily 
managed  by  clipping  one  wing,  and 
useful  for  flesh  and  feathers.  Before 
the  Introduction  of  turkeys  from  Amer- 
ica they  were  the  regulation  feast  on 
Mich«lmaa  (autumnal  equinox)  like 
the  boar's  head  of  Yule. 
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of  a  berry,  which  Is ., 

aromatic.     The  Juioe    L    e, 

and  Is  used  for  the  production  of  a 
spirituous  liquor.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  red  and  black  our- 
rante,  and  Is  generally  dlatributed  over 
the  northern  hemfsphere.    See  Rlbes. 

Qo'phw,  A  rat  with  targe  cheek- 
pouches,  and  Btrong  burrowing  feet, 
infesting  the  Western  States,  living  on 
grass,  nuts  and  roots,  and  doing  se- 
rious damage.  They  honeycomb  the 
ground,  taking  their  name  from  Can- 
adian n-enoh  gauffre,  hbneyoomb.  The 
gopher  snake  often  lives  in  their  bur- 

Oor'dHn  Knok    A  knot  by  whleh  the 


yoke  was  fastened  to  the  beam  of  the 
chariot  of  Gordlus.  and  whloh  no  one 
could  untie  except  the  man  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Asia; 
Alexander  the  Great  being  ambitious  to 
achieve  this  feat,  tried  liard  to  undo  it, 
but  failing,  cut  It  with  his  sword  Euid 
marched  on  to  conquest. 

GoKdon,  OhwiM  Oaorgs.  "  Chinese 
Gordon"  (1S33-18S5).  An  EngUsh  offi- 
cer and  humanitarian.  He  served  with 
brilliancy  In  the  Crimea,  and  in  1863 
crushed  the  great  Tai-ping  rebellion  of 
China,  in  the  Emperor's  service,  re- 
ceiving the  highest  Chinese  honors.  In 
1877  as  governor  of  the  Egyptian  Su- 
dan, he  displayed  extraordinary  ability 
In  crushing  the  slave-trade  and  estab- 
lishing communications.  He  became 
major-general  in  Mauritius  and  served 
in  South  Africa.  In  1884  he  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan. 
His  communications  with  Cairo  were 
cut  by  the  rebellious  Mahdi.  Wolsley 
with  the  relieving  force  arrived  too 
late,  Gordon  being  slain  when  the 
Mahdi  took  Khartum ;  but  he  was 
avenged. 

OoKglM.  A  celebrated  rhetorician 
of  the  lime  of  Socrates,  Immortalized 
by  Plato  in  the  dialogue  that  bears  his 
name.  His  philosophy  may  bo  summed 
up  in  three  propositions  which  stand 
in  direct  relation  to  the  Bleatio  school. 
He  held  (1)  that  there  is  nothing 
which  hasany  real  existence;  (2)  that, 
even  if  anything  did  really  exist,  it 
could  not  be  known;  and  (3)  that,  Bup> 
posing  real  existence  to  be  knowable, 
the  knowledge  could  not  be  oommuni- 

QoKgons.  Three  sisters  Medusa, 
Euryaie,  and  Stheino,  with  hissing  ser- 
pents on  their  beads  Instead  of  hair.  Of 
these  Medusa,  the  only  one  that  was 
mortal,  had  the  power  of  turning  Into 
stone  any  one  who  looked  on  her.  The 
various  forma  in  which  the  Gorgons 
appear  In  Greek  mythology  originate 
probably  from  the  rapidly  gathering 
terrible  thunder-cloud.  They  are  the 
personifl cations  of  atmospheric  terrors. 

Ger'oonzoia.  Town  in  North  Italy, 
12  miles  from  Milan,  famous  for  Its 
cheese.    Population  5,000. 

Ooriria.  The  largest  of  the  anthro- 
poid apes,  found  In  the  forests  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  at  maturity 
standing  from  four  to  Ave  feet  high. 

QfipliU,  A  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
River  Nelsse;  witn  noted  educational 
Institutions.    P,  90,000, 

OoKman,  Arthur  Pus  (1830-96),  A 
Maryland  politician,  a  skillfal  and  able 
organizer.    Senator  1881-BB.  1902-00. 
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Qortsoh'akofr,  Prince  Alexander  MIk- 
hallovltch  (1798-1883).  A  Russian 
statesman,  guidUig  the  nation  for  thirty 
years.  He  became  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  1856;  led  the  recuperation  of 
Russia  after  the  Crimean  War:  and, 
1863.  was  made  Chancellor.  He  gave 
moral  help  to  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War  by  the  presence  of  a 
friendly  Russian  ileet,  and  negotiated 
the  sale  of 'Alaska.  He  agreed  with 
Bismarck  on  Polish  suppression.  By  his 
attitude  on  the  frontier  he  made  the 
Franco-German  War  possible,  anil  was 
rewarded  by  a  free  hand  in  the  Black 
Sea.  After  Russia's  victory  over  Tur- 
key (1878),  Bismarck  robbed  her  of 
the  fruits  by  supporting  Disraeli  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  Gortschakoff  then 
organized  Russia's  alliance  with  France 
against  Bismarck's  Triple  Alliance. 

Ctoe'hawk  (goshok).  The  larg- 
est of  the  short-winged  hawks  used  m 
falconry.  It  does  not  swoop  like  the 
falcon,  but  chases  its  prey.  It  is  two 
feet  long. 

Qoe'pels  (Anglo-Saxon,  good  tid- 
iigs).  Those  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  which  deal  with  tihe  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  teachings  or 
Christ.  They  are  the  gospels  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  and  John  and  the 
first  three  are  called  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels because  of  their  general  unity  of 
narrative.  That  of  John  is  of  somewhat 
wider  scope  and  gives  in  addition  to  the 
story  of  the  Passion,  an  account  of  t)ie 
ministry  in  Judea.  Numerous  other 
so-called  Gospels  were  put  forward, 
l)ut  they  are  regarded  as  apocryphal. 

Qos'Mmer.  The  term  applied  to  the 
light  delicate  substance,  consisting  of 
cobwebs  spun  by  small  spiders,  which 
often  covers  the  ground  of  floats  in  the 
air  on  fine  days  m  the  latter  part  of 
autumn.  It  is  a  secretion  from  the 
foody  of  the  spider,  for  the  production 
of  which  the  animal  is  provided  with 
special  glands.  The  term  gossamer  is 
used  figuratively  to  denote  any  light 
fiimsy  substance. 

Qo'ta.  The  principal  river  of  Sweden, 
flowing  from  Lake  Wener.  with  im- 
mense water-power  at  Trollhatta  Falls. 
With  the  Cham  of  lakes  it  forms*  the 
Gota  Canal,  the  chief  water-way  of 
Sweden. 

Qo'tham.  A  village  near  Nottingham, 
England,  where  lived  the  traditional 
*'  wise  "  men  of  Gotham ;  also  a  name 
given  New  York  City. 

Qot'hard,  Mount  8alnt.  The  center 
of  the  wildest  mass  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
though  of  moderate  height.  The  pass 
with  its  winding  carriage  road  (6,936 
ft.)  has  been   superseded  by   the   St. 


Gothard  tunnel,  9.25  miles  long,  com- 
pleted in  1881. 

Qo'thenburg.'  A  governmental  di- 
vision of  Sweden,  on  coast  of  the  Catte- 
gat;  also  capital  of  government  of  same 
name,  at  mouth  of  Gota  river;  second 
city  in  the  Kingdom  for  commerce,  ia- 
dustry,  and  population  which  (includ- 
ing suburbs)  now  reaches  150,000. 

Qo'thenburg  8v8tem.  A  method  of 
controlling  the  sale  of  intoxicants  orig- 
inally adopted  at  Gothenburg,  and 
since  tried  in  Norway,  and  other  places 
with  some  success.  It  restricts  the 
sale  to  houses  appointed  by  the  State, 
appoints  companies  to  manage  them 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  applies 
the  surplus  profits  to  public  objects. 

Qoth'ic  Ar'chltecture.  William  the 
Conqueror  applied  Northman  organiza- 
tion and  resources  to  the  Romanesque 
architecture  of  France.  Under  his  im- 
mediate successors,  possibly  with  a 
tradition  of  the  "  stave-church  "  con- 
struction of  esLTly  Scandinavia  in  its 
wooden  temples,  the  so-called  Gothic 
(South  Swedish)  architecture  of 
France  and  England  was  developed  into 
the  most  imaginative,  spiritual,  awe- 
inspiring  building  that  the  world  has 
ever  known,  at  Amiens,  Beauvais, 
Paris,  Cologne,  Canterbury,  etc. 

Qotha.  A  Teutonic  people  whose 
descent  on  Central  Europe  from  Baltic 
regions  and  ultimate  domination  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Continent  had  a  wide- 
spread historic  influence  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Alaric  (and  then  known  as  the 
Visigoths)  they  conquered  both  Greece 
and  Rome  in  410,  but  by  the  eighth 
century  they  became  •  merged  in  the 
Spanish  race. 

Qdt'tinoan.  A  town  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  on  the  Leine;  with  a  famous 
university.    P.  31,500. 

QoughyJohnB.  (1817-1886).  A  tem- 
perance orator,  born  in  Kent,  England; 
bred  a  bookbinder;  early  a  victim  to 
intemperance;  took  the  pledge  in  1842. 
and  became  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
advocate  of  the  temperance  cause  both 
in  England  and  America. 

Qould.  Jay  (1836-92).  An  American 
capitalist.  Commencing  with  the  Erie 
Road  in  1868,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
extraordinary  bound  to  wealth  which 
characterized  the  United  States,  after 
its  deliverances  from  slave-power,  he 
developed  the  Union  Pacific  and  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  crushing  competitors, 
but  serving  the  nation.  Consolidated 
the  Western  Union  System  in  1884. 

Qounod  (goo-no')  Oharlee  Francois 
(1818-93).  A  French  composer,  re- 
membered for  his  operas  of  "  Faust.'* 
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md  **  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  for  his 
oratories,  **  The  Redemption/*  and 
'*  Death  and  Life." 

Qourd.  One  of  the  Gucurbitaces. 
The  thin,  hard  rine  of  the  globing  fruit, 
usually  grown  on  a  vine,  though  there 
is  one  gourd  tree,  which  supplies  water 
and  eating- vessels  to  the  African  and 
South  American  tribes. 

Qout,  Arthritis,  or  Podaqra.  A  pain- 
ful inflammatory  disease  or  the  smaller 
Joints,  especially  of  the  foot,  sometimes 
periodical  and  intermittent,  and  gener- 
ally of  hereditary  origination.  Its 
foundation  is  in  the  digestive  system, 
and  the  natural  outlet  of  the  poison  of 
gout  is  the  kidneys,  which  fail  to  elim- 
inate uric  acid  when  it  exists  tn  undue 
proportions  in  the  blood.  Conse- 
quently it  deposits  itself  in  the  joints 
or  elsewhere,  and  sets  up  the  inflam- 
mation technically  termed  the  "  explo- 
sion of  gout."  Severe  throbbing  pain 
in  some  joint,  generally  at  the  back  of 
the  great  toe,  is  accompanied  by  fever- 
ishness,  irritability,  depression,  thirst, 
a  rapid  pulse,  and  much  sufTenng  of  a 
paroxysmal  character,  and  this  condi- 
tion becomes  in  many  cases  chronic.  A 
white  concretion  will  frequently  estab- 
lish itself  in  the  finger  joints,  render- 
ing them  stiff  and  unsightly.  The 
heart  and  brain  may  become  affected, 
and  partial  nervous  paralysis  super- 
vene. A  specially  light  and  careful 
dietary  is  essential  to  gouty  subjects; 
and  menthol,  chloroform,  and  bella- 
donna liniment  will  often  relieve  the 
most  painfully  affected  parts.  Litl)ia 
bensote,  with  colchicum  tincture  after 
meals  is  beneficial  and  opiates  may  be 
administered  carefully  when  the  dis- 
ease is  most  troublesome. 

ttoVernopSy  Houaa  of.  A  conference 
of  State  executives  of  the  United 
States,  called  together  at  Washington. 
D.  C,  in  May,  1908,  by  President 
Roosevelt.  The  purpose  of  the  gather- 
ing, which,  while  national  in  scope, 
bears  no  oiPcial  relation  to  the  National 
Government,  was  to  secure,  by  co-op- 
eration, uniform  legislation  on  marriage 
and  divcrce,  inheritance  taxes,  conser- 
vation of  national  resources,  child 
labor,  extradition,  pure  food,  insurance 
and  ether  matters  as  to  which  there  is 
much  confusion  of  law  in  the  states. 
It  was  believea  that  the  governors,  by 
influencing  legislation  in  their  respect- 
ive states  would  be  able  to  do  much 
flong  this  line.  ""A  conference  of  the 
House  of  Governors,  held  at  Spring 
Lake,  N.  J.,  September  1911,  was  quite 
successful,  many  Important  subjects 
bein^  discussed.  The  organization 
showf»d  that  it  was  active  and  that  the 


New  York  office  had  proved  a  perfect 
**  clearing-house  for  state  questions,** 
under  the  efficient  work  of  Mr.  William 
George  Jordan,  the  secretary — and  the 
'*  father  "  of  the  idea,  but  whose  ser- 
vices then  terminated. 

Qovernop'a  Island.  An  island  in  New 
York  Harbor,  consisting  of  130  acres, 
half  being  made  land.  It  is  occupied 
entirely  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  military  and  naval  purposes. 
The  forts  are.  Columbus,  Castle  Wil- 
liam and  the  South  Battery. 

Qow'rie  Conapiraoy.  A  project  for 
securing  the  person  of,  or  assassinate 
ing,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards 
James  I.  of  England.  It  implicated  the 
Ruthvens  and  other  of  the  Scottish 
Protestaht  nobility.  The  fk*ustration 
of  the  plot  gave  James  the  excuse  for 
throwing  over  the  Presbyterians  and 
co-operating  with  the  Bishops. 

Qraoas  (Greek  Gharites).  In  Greek 
mythology,  Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and 
Thalia.  They  represented  the  per- 
fection of  grace  and  beauty  of  body  and 
mind.  They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  are  usually  shown  as  at* 
tendants  on  Venus  (Aphrodite). 

Qrarton,  Auouatua  Henry  Fitzroy. 
Duke  of  (1735-1811).  An  English 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
He  held  various  ofllces  of  State"  under 
Rockingham,  Chatham  and  North,  and 
was  bitterly  assailed  in  the  famous 
"  Junius  Letters." 

Qraham,  John  of  Oiaverhouae,  Via* 
count  Dundaa  (1643-1689).  A  sturdy 
adherent  of  the  Stuarts,  who  headed  a 
rebellion  in  Scotland  against  William 
and  Mary,  but  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Killiecrankie.  He  was  a  stringent 
persecutor  of  the  Covenanters,  and  suf- 
fered defeat  at  their  hands  at  Drum- 
clog  in  1679. 

Qralan  Alps.  A  mountain  range  be- 
tween Savoy  and  Piedmont,  highest 
point  Gran  Paradise,  altitude  13,320 
feet. 

Qrall,  The  Holy.  The  cup  or  vessel, 
said  to  have  been  made  of  an  emerald 
stone,  that  was  used  by  Christ  at  the 
Last  supper,  and  in  which  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  caught  up  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  His  wounds  on  the  Cross. 
It  was  brought  to  England  by  Joseph, 
it  is  alleged,  but  after  a  term  disap- 
peared; to  recover  it  formed  an  ob- 
ject of  quest  to  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  in  which  Sir  Galahad 
succeeded,  when  It  was  seen  by  certain 
other  knights,  but  it  has  not  been  seen 
since,  for  none  is  permitted  to  see  it  or 
can  set  eye  on  it  except  such  as  are  of 
a  pure  heart. 

Qramln'MB     (Latin,      grass).      The 
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xrasses.  tn  6,000  species,  inciudinff  a 
third  or  the  monocotyledons;  cereals, 
sugar  canes,  bamboos,  pasture  grasses, 
corn,  sorghum,  millet,  rice,  etc. 
,  Qramme.  The  unit  of  weight  in  the 
metric  system,  being  formulated  as  the 
1,000th  pcu*t  of  a  certain  piece  of  plat- 
inum called  the  "  Kilogramme  des 
Archives "  preserved  in  Paris.  It  is 
equal  to  about  lo  l/9th  grains  Troy. 
Tne  further  division  of  the  gramme 
gives  the  centigramme  (100th  part), 
decigramme  (l-lOth).  decagramme^ 
(10  grammes),  etc.  See  Metric  Sys- 
tem. 

Qram'pus.  A  cetacean  of  the  Dol- 
phin family,  frequent  in  temperate 
waters,  and  at  maturity  being  over 
twenty  feet  long. 

Qrana'da.  Formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  in 
Southern  Spaiu,  and  a  glorious  metrop- 
olis of  500,000  people.  It  is  on  the 
Darro,  2,200  ft.  above  the  sea  and  rises 
on  a  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which 
towers  behind  it  with  often  snowy 
crest.  The  Alhambra  (q.  v.),  domi- 
nates the  modem  city  of  76,000. 
Oranada  has  a  university  and  cathedral, 
founded  by  the  Spanish  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  being  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
The  climate  is  delightful  and  the  park 
and  promenades  most  beautiful. 

QpanadlKla.  A  tropic  vine,  largely 
frown  over  arbors,  with  superb  passion 
flowers  of  varied  colors,  succeeded  by 
delicious  fruit. 

Qrand  Army  of  iho  Ropubllc  An  or- 
ganization formed  in  1866,  admitting 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  served  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  membership  in 
1890  was  409,487.  now  reduced  by 
death  to  about  200,000.  It  has  been 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  sol- 
diers* homes,  and  the  education  of 
orphans. 

Qrand  Oaflen  (can-yon).  A  gorge 
of  the  Colorado  River  (q.  v.).  The 
depth  is  more  than  a  thousand  perpen- 
dicular feet  and  above,  on  both  sides, 
the  mountains  rise  in  terraces,  towers, 
pyramids,  domes  of  treeless,  gor- 
geously colored  rock  in  the  rainless, 
crystal  air  full  of  atmospheric  magic. 

Qrand  Combln.  A  mountain  of  the 
Alps,  north  of  Aosta,  Italy,  altitude 
13,141  feet. 

Qrand  Fork.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Hall  County,  Nebraska,  situ- 
ated on  the  Platte  River,  150  miles 
southwest  of  Omaha,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Union 
Pacific  and  other  Railroads.  It  has 
large  stock  yards,  and  in  its  vicinity 
sheep  feeding  ranches.     Among  other 


industries  it  has  railroad  shops,  foun- 
dries, flour  mills*  brick  ana  marble 
works,  a  beet  sugar  factory,  brewery, 
etc.  The  Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Home 
of  the  State  is  located  there.  P. 
10,326. 

Qrand  Forks.  A  city  of  Grand  Forks 
County,  North  Dakota,  situated  on  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  and  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railroads,  about  seventy  miles  north- 
west of  Fargo.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  agricultural.  Among  its  indus- 
tries are  saw,  flour  and  woolen  mills, 
and  factories  turning  out  crackers, 
tiles,  trunks,  road  machines,  etc.  The 
University  of  the  State  is  located  there. 
P.  12,  478. 

Qrand  Jury.  An  Institution  dating 
from  Anglo-Saxon  times.  It  is  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff,  consists  of  12  to 
23  members,  according  to  statute,  and 
decides,  on  evidence  presented  by  the 
State's  attorney,  whether  the  prima 
facie  evidence  is  sufficient  to  hold  for 
trial  any  accused  person.  It  may  also 
make  recommendations  to  courts  or 
legislature  on  matters  requiring  reme- 
dial action. 

Qrand  Lamalsm.  A  belief  of  the 
people  of  Tibet  that  Providence  sends 
down  always  an  incarnation  of  Himself 
into  every  generation. 

Qrand  Prii.  The  **  French  Derby.** 
was  established  by  Napoleon  III.  in 
1863.  It  is  the  chief  French  horse 
race  and  is  an  international  oompetition 
of  three-year  oldp. 

Qrand  Rapids.  A  city  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Grand  River,  Mich.,  which 
here  makes  a  fall  of  eighteen  feet,  fur- 
nishing abundant  water-power.  It  is 
a  railway  center  in  a  gypsum,  hard- 
wood and  flruit  growing  district,  and 
has  important  woe  I  manufactures.  P. 
112,571. 

Qrando  Ohartrouso*  La.  A  monas- 
tery fifteen  miles  north  of  Grenoble, 
France,  famous  for  its  liQuor. 

Qran'gors.  A  secret  association  of 
agriculturists,  formed.  1867,  and  now 
havinff,  1,000,000  members.  It  aims  at 
road  Improvement,  rural  fk*ee  delivery 
and  parcel  post,  postal  savings  banks, 
farm-schools,  non-partisan  tariff  com- 
mission, direct  election  of  Senators,  all 
of  which  have  since  come  to  pass  or. 
are  certain  of  early  materialization. 

Qran'lta  (Italian,  grained).  A  prim- 
itive igneous  rock,  containing  quartz, 
feldspar,  mica,  horn-Mende.  If  hornet, 
blende  predominates  it  is  syenite :  if  th^ 
flakes  of  mica  have  been  pressed  into 
one  plane  it  is  gneiss;  when  fine 
grained,  with  much  orthoclase  felds- 
par and  quartz,  it  is  porphyry.    Colors 
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vary  aooordin^  to  proportions  and 
presence  of  oudes  and  metal.  It  takes 
a  fine  polish,  and  is  much  used  for 
monuments  and  building. 

Orant,  IflyssM  Slmpeon  (1822-85). 
An  American  general  and  the  eighteenth 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  West 
Point  graduate  of  1843,  he  became 
captain  in  the  Mexican  War.  Resigned 
his  commission,  1854,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  business.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  organized  volun- 
teers becoming  colonel  and  general  of 
state  troops  under  Pope  in  Missouri. 
He  seized  Paducah,  Ky.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  Smlthland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  In  Feb., 
1862,  he  moved  from  Paducah  with 
15,000  men,  supported  by  A.  H.  Foote 
(q.  vj  with  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  and 
took  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  opening  all 
the  state  of  Tennessee.  This  was  the 
first  important  Federal  success  of  the 
war.  At  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg  Landing, 
April  6,  he  turned  a  Federal  defeat  into 
victory.  He  was  second  in  command  at 
Corinth  on  May  30,  and  in  July  was 
given  command  of  the  Department  of 
Uie  Tennessee.  Leaving  Rosecrans  to 
hold  Corinth,  he  invested  Vicksburg, 
after  brilliant  operations,  and  Qen. 
Pemberton  surrendered  this  key  of 
the  Mississippi  to  him,  with  30.000 
men  July  4,  1863.  Advancing  to 
Chattanooga,  eastern  Tennessee,  he 
won  an  extraordinary  victory  In  No- 
veml>er,  his  troops  scaling  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Chat- 
tanooga was  considered  a  proof  of  his 
great  generalship.  He  was  then  called 
to  the  command  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
spring  of  1864.  In  the  terrible  battles 
of  the  Wilderness,  Snottsylvanla 
Court  House,  and  Cdld  Harbor,  the 
«enius  of  Lee  still  maintained  his  de- 
fense, but  his  troops  were  becoming 
exhausted,  and  in  the  meantime  Sher- 
man began  his  march  to  the  sea, 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  with  their 
suppUes  falling  into  Federal  hands. 
Sheridan*s  victory  of  Five  Forks,  April 
i,  1865,  began  the  end.  Richmond  was 
entered  on  the  third,  and  Lee  surren- 
dered at  Appomattox  on  the  ninth.  Im- 
mediately after  this,  Lincoln  was  mur- 
dered. Grant  served  as  Andrew  John- 
son's Secretary  of  War,  1867-68.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  President.  He 
secured  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
Claims  (q.  v.),  showed  friendly  inter- 
est in  South  America,  and  intervention 
in  Cuba  seemed  probable.  He  wished 
to  annex  Santo  Domingo,  but  was  flnis- 
trated  by  Sumner  in  the  Senate. 
Grant  was  not  a  business  man,  and  was 


pressed  by  exploitation  interests.  He 
vetoed  inflation,  and  secured  a  return 
to  specie  payments  (1875),  during  his 
second  term.  After  his  presidency^ 
Gen.  Grant  made  a  tour  of  the  world,, 
and  then  settled  in  New  York.  His 
confidence  in  others  brought  the  loss- 
of  his  property,  and  he  wrote  his 
"  Memoirs "  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Gonffress  placed  him  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  army,  with  full  Gen> 
erars  pay.  He  died  of  cancer,  1885^ 
and  was  laid  in  the  mausoleum  or 
Riverside  Park,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  _ 

Qraoa.  A  fruit  indigenous  In  most 
countries  and  cultivated  for  wine  and 
raisins  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the 
Mediterranean  countries  and  France 
the  grape  crop  is  second  only  to  the 
cereals.  The  especial  grape  region  of 
the  United  States  extends  through  New 
York  and  Ohio.  In  the  east  it  is  largely 
a  dessert  fruit,  producing  two  tons  or 
more  to  the  acre.  California  has  80,- 
000  acres  in  vidnes,  in  raisins,  and 
20,000  in  table  grapes. 

Qrapa  Fruit  (Citrus  decumana).  An 
acid-sweet  orange-like  fruit,  largely 
cultivated  in  Florida  and  California. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  manner  tn 
which  the  fruit  grows,  clusters  of 
which  forming  like  great  bunches  of 
grapes;  also  Known  as  pomelo  and 
shaddock.  Introduced  for  use  in  New 
York  City,  by  the  Baroness  Bazus  (Mrs. 
Frank  Leslie). 

Qraph'ita  (Greek,  writer).  A  black 
mineral,  found  in  crystalline  or  met- 
amorphtc  rocks,  limestone,  gneisses 
and  schists.  It  is  the  same  as  black- 
lead  or  plumbago,  but  it  is  a  form  of 
carbon,  probably  deposited  as  a  min- 
eral and  not  produced  from  vegetable 
carbon,  like  coal.  It  is  found  in  large 
masses  of  300  lbs.  in  Ceylon,  also  m 
Austria.  It  is  either  crystalline  or  am- 
orphous (powdered},  and  is  used  for 
pencils,  lubricants,  blacking,  and  cru- 
cibles. For  crucibles  it  is  mixed  with 
clay  and  sand.  In  other  cases  it  is 
powdered,  cleaned  and  compressed 
again  if  necessary.  It  is  manufactured 
artificially  from  coke. 


Qras'sea*  The  Kentucky  blue  grass 
is  the  best  for  pasturage ;  ft  has  a  run- 
ning root  which  makes  it  endure 
drought.  Timothy  and  red-top  are 
grown  for  hay.    See  Qraminee. 

Qrasa'hopper.  A  well-known  insect, 
whose  third  or  hind  pair  of  legs  are 
constructed  to  enable  it  to  make  pro- 
gression by  leaps.  There  are  many 
species,  most  of  which  are  of  the  lo- 
cust order.  The  male  grasshopper 
makes  a  shrill  sound  as  he  leaps. 
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Qr«s'm«r*.  A  picturesque  village  of 
Westmorland,  England;  at  head  of 
Orasmere  Lake;  Wordsworth's  home. 

Qratla'nus,  Augut^tus.     Emperor  of 

Rome  375  to  383,  a  son  of  Vaientinian 
I.  At  the  death  of  his  unole»  Valeii8» 
he  also  became  ruler  of  Uie  Eastern 
Empire. 

QratUn,  H«nry  (1746-1820).  An 
Irish  orator  and  statesman  who,  first  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  afterwards 
In  the  Imperial  Parliament,  did  mem- 
orable work  for  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, and  was  presented  with  £50,000 
by  the  Irish  people  for  his  services. 

Oratz.  The  capital  of  Styria,  Austria- 
Hungary,  on  the  Mur;  manufactures 
bicycles  and  machinery  and  has  good 
trade.    P.  140,000. 

Orav^«l.  Worn  fragments  of  rock, 
formed  by  the  rolling  of  running  water, 
the  heat  of  waves,  or  the  grinding  of 
glaciers,  which  always  leave  a  track 
of  chewed  fragments  in  the  moraine 
where  they  recede.  If  much  commin- 
uted they  Decome  sand;  If  larger  they 
are  gravel,  cobble-stones  and. shingle. 

Orav'^lotte.  A  village  seven  miles 
west  of  Metz,  Germany;  the  scene  of  a 
great  French  defeat  in  1870. 

drav'ityy  QraviU'tlon.  Gravity  is  the 
attraction  which  every  portion  of  mat- 
ter exerts  upon  every  other  portion. 
The  force  of  the  attraction  depends  on 
the  mass  of  the  attracting  bodies  and 
the  distance  between  them;  it  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  product  of 
their  masses,  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  their  distance.  We 
owe  the  law  to  Newton,  working 
upon  Kepler*s  data.  Between  small 
portions  of  matter  the  total  attraction 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  perceptible 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  delicate 
instruments,  and  it  is  only  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  immense  masses  of 
matter  like  the  earth  itself  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  attraction  can  be  readily 
observed.  It  is  the  earth's  attraction 
which  causes  bodies  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  prevents  them  from  rising 
again  without  the  application  of  force. 
The  same  cause  prevents  a  man  from 
rising  above  a  certain  height  from  the 
ground  when  he  Jumps.  Gravity  acts 
between  every  particle  of  matter,  and. 
consequently,  the  total  attraction  or 
one  mass  for  another  is  the  sum  of  the 
attractions  of  their  individual  particles ; 
but  for  all  masses  a  point  may  be 
found,  such  that  the  total  attraction 
may  be  regarded  as  concentrated  at 
that  point.  This  point  is  termed  the 
center  of  gravity,  and  if  any  body  is 
supported  at  this  point  it  will  remain  in 
equilibrium  in  whatever  position  it  is 


placed.  The  position  of  the  center  of 
gravity  may  be  found  by  experiment, 
and  also  by  calculation.  The  center  of 
gravity  of  a  sphere  is  its  center;  that  of 
a  cylinder,  the  middle  point  of  a  line 
Joining  the  center  of  one  face  with  the 
center  of  the  opposite  face.  The  cen- 
ter of  gravity  of  the  earth  is  its  center 
and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  attrac- 
tion at  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
varies  with  its  distance  from  the  ccDler; 
it  is  greatest  at  the  poles  and  least  at 
the  equator.  What  we  term  "  weight  " 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  earth's  at- 
traction. It  is  the  attraction  of  gravity 
which  keeps  the  planets  In  their  orbits* 
causing  them  to  revolve  round  the  sun ; 
and  the  same  attraction  causes  the  sat- 
ellites or  moons  to  revolve  round  their 
respective  planets,  instead  of  flying  off 
into  space.  No  satisfactory  theory  of 
the  cause  of  gravity  has  yet  been  pro- 
pounded. 

Orav'ity  Railway.  A  railway  worked 
by  the  power  of  gravity  alone.  The 
road  is  constructed  on  inclined  planes, 
usually  so  arranged  that  descending 
cars  pull  the  cars  from  below  to  the 
higher  level. 

Qray,  Asa  (1810-88).  An  American 
botanist,  professor  at  Harvard,  1842- 
73.  His  studies  of  American  and  Jap- 
anese plants  led  him  to  the  belief  that 
species  are  derived  from  a  common 
origin  and  distributed  by  physical 
causes  through  circumpolar  areas,  not 
crossing  the  equator.  He  accepted  and 
taught  Darwinism  from  the  beginning, 
maintaining  that  it  is  consistent  with 
origipal  creative  force.  His  collection 
of  386,000  specimens  is  preserved  in 
the  Gray  Herbarium  at  Harvard. 

Qray.  Qeorfe  (1840 — ).  An  Amerioaa 
jurist  from  Delaware,  State  Attorney 
General,  1879-85;  United  States  Sen- 
ator, 1885-96.  In  1898  he  served  on 
the  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Com- 
mission and  the  Paris  Peace  Com- 
mission. United  States  Circuit  Judge, 
1899.  Served  on  Anthracite  Strike 
Commission. 

Qray,  Thomas  (1716-1771).  An  Bn- 
llsh  poet,  whose  **  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard "'  Is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  language.  His 
other  poems  were  not  numerous,  but 
included  a  fine  "Ode  on  a  Distant  pros- 
pect of  Eton  College,"  and  a  notable 
"  Ode  to  Adversity."  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  refused 
the  laureateship. 

Oray's  Psak.  One  of  the  Mountains 
in  Colorado.     Its  altitude  14.341. 

Oray'llng.  A  fresh-water  fish  of  the 
salmon  family,  having  a  large  dorsal 
fln.  and  averaging  about  one  pound  in 


weight.  It  affords  a  good  sport  to  the 
ugrer,  and  feeds  mEiialy  on  flies. 

QreH  B«v  Laka.  A  leu-ge  body  of 
waler  on  ttie  Arctic  circle,  in  Northwest 
Territory,  CaDBda.  over  150  miles  long; 
■rea  11^00  square  miles,  outlet 
through  Great  Bear  River  to  Maok- 
enzJe  River. 

Opma  BrlUln.  The  great  Island  sys- 
tem at  Europe,  England,  Wales  and 
Seotland,  forming  a  triangle  off  the 
French  coast  with  apes  to  the  north, 
while  the  oval  mass  of  Ireland  lies  on 
the  west.  The  combined  islands  have 
an  area  of  88,004  square  miles  (about 
equal  lo  Alabama) .  They  are  on  a 
shadow  Bhetf  of  submerged  land,  and 
were  connected  with  the  continent 
of  Europe,  during  comparatively  re- 
ceot  geological  periods.  It  malies 
the  water  warm,  teeming  with  the 
marine  life  whieb  supports  the  exten- 
sive fisheries.  The  southwest  winds 
following  the  Impulse  of  terrestrial 
revolutloQ,  hear  masses  of  warm 
damp  air,  endowing  the  two  Islands 
with  an  equable  climate  and  blessing 
them   with   perpetual  verdure,  in    the 

latitude  of  Labrador.    This  i '-'ly 

noticeable  in  Ireland,  and  a 

inrazing  and  root-growing  n  la 

Eastern  Island,  on  the  norll  le 

rough  masses  of  the  Scotch  s 

with  mountains  of  granite  ro  'A 

and  rounded  into  moderate  elevatioas 
by  the  glaciers  of  the  ice-age.  East  of 
Uie  Highlands  le  a  strip  of  fertile  coast 
plain,  merging  at  Aberdeen  in  the  low- 
lands, with  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  underlaid  In  the  west 
by  the  great  coal  and  Iron  deposits 
which  have  made  Glasgow  the  second 
city  of  Great  Britain.  Nest  rise  the 
southern  Highlands  of  the  Cheviots 
with  their  grazing  farms.  Soutl.  of 
them  begins  a  fertile  valley  across  the 
island  from  the  Carlisle  to  New  Castle. 
succeeded  by  the  Pennine  region  of 
Derbyshire,  upheaving  the  vast  coal 
measures  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire  on 
the  east;  of  Lancashire  on  the  west. 
From  Lancashire,  and  spreading  across 
the  island,  the  coal  has  created  the 
richest,  busiest  and  most  crowded  re- 
gion of  the  world,  crowned  with  eternal 
masses  of  smoke.  The  Welsh  moun- 
tains, again,  of  Cambrian  rooks,  have 
their  own  rich  coal  flelds  at  Swansea, 
on  the  Bristol  Channel.  Up  the  Severn 
and  across  by  the  Thames  to  the  North 
Sea  are  the  beautiful  Eaglish  midlands 
and  lowlands.  London,  on  the  tidal 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  seven  millions,  faces  the  con- 
tinent, and  rules  the  commerce  and 
navies  of  the  world.  In  the  west,  Llver- 
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pool  exports  for  Lancashire,  Bristol  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  southwest. 
Southampton  Is  the  Channel  port, 
Dover  the  port  of  U-ansil  to  France. 
Portsmouth  the  military  harbor.  The 
flat  alluvial  east  coast  finds  Its  harbors 
on  the  estuaries  of  rivers.  Yarmouth 
Is  a  Ashing  center  Hull  the  port  for 
Russia  and  Scandinavia.  Sunderland 
and  Shields  are  shlp-bullding  and  col- 
liery cities.  England's  pre-eminent 
commerce  began  In  Celtic  times ;  the 
swarming,  emigrating,  fishing,  pirating 
hordes  of  Saxons  and  Jutes,  Angles  and 
Danes  were  parents  of  the  most  ven- 
turesome race  of  explorers  and  traders 
that  the  world  bas  ever  known,  found- 
ing an  oversea  empire  v^ich  embraces, 
with  Its  offset  of  the  United  States,  & 
quarter  of  the  human  family,  and 
nearly  half  its  wealth  and  commeroa. 
The  empire  was  won  by  Elizabeth's  sea 
heroes  who  crushed  the  Armada,  and 
It  survived  the  rivalry  of  HolIan<L 
France  and  Spain.  Ths  false  feudal 
system  of  land  tenure,  disastrous  at 
homo  drove  England's  best  and  young- 
est sons  abroad  as  nation  builders, 
while  the  equitable  system  of  subdi- 
vision of  the  French  Revolution  de- 
stroyed France's  colonial  hope;  she  ex- 
Eloits  but  no  longer  creates.  England 
ad  reached  Its  natural  limits  of  power 
through  the  genius  of  Chatham  in 
1160,  and  would  have  dechned  after 
the  American  Revolution,  but  the  In- 
centive genius  of  ber  sons,  developing 
through  steam  the  unimaglned  trea- 
sures of  her  coal  and  iron,  made  her 
the  arbiter  of  the  wealth  and  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  held  her  firm 
against  the  vivid  force  of  France's  new 
born  liberty,  directed  by  the  terrible 
genius  of  Napoleon.  Through  the  nine- 
teenth century,  she  slowly  constitu- 
tionally freed  herself  from  the  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  stands 
as  a  crowned  democracy,  patient,  wise, 
gradually  appropriating  the  experiencea 
of  the  human  tace.  Yet  her  own  pop- 
ulation has  suffered  terribly.  The  ag- 
ricultural laborers,  hopeless  of  land, 
bowed  down,  starving,  squalid,  send 
their  finest  sons  to  And  new  life  Id 
the  ooloniea,  or  to  be  ground  in  the 
horrid,  smoky  mill  of  the  swarming 
manufacturing  districts.  The  general 
hardness  of  life  makes  It  easy  to  re- 
cruit army  and  navy  without  the  con- 
scription of  the  continent,  but  the  per- 
centage of  the  physically  fit  is  small 
in  comparison  with  profiflo  Germans 
and  Poles  or  tough  Italians.  The  pick 
of  the'Irish  are  already  in  the  Greater 
Ireland  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Scotch,  from  their  scanty  flelds,  have 
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filled  the  world  with  thrift.  The  new 
democracy  is  pondering,  planning  to 
free  the  Islands  from  the  Incubus  of 
the  hereditary  upper  chamber  and  the 
entailed  abuses  of  the  land  system, 
state  church,  and  crippled  education, 
all  indicating  the  struggle  of  farmer 
and  toiler  to  reach  the  rights  of  equal 
opportunity.  The  organization  of 
Great  Britain  is  wonderfully  effective; 
the  ancestral  ruling  class,  with  its 
hereditary  sense  of  duty,  affords  a  far 
Juster  and  surer  system  of  criminal 
courts  than  those  of  the  United  States 
and  one  unhampered  by  passion  and 
pull;  the  police  and  constabulary  are 
a  wonder  of  economy  and  efiQciency; 
the  natural  genius  for  finance  has 
regulated  budgets  with  surprising 
equity.  In  spite  of  the  capitalistic 
upper  house,  income  and  succession 
taxes  do  their  fair  share  in  meeting 
national  needs;  trusts  and  railway  or- 
ganizations have  been  restrained  from 
abuse.  The  worst  influence  of  the 
moneyed  classes  has  been  in  their  ob- 
stinate defense  of  the  public  house 
system  which  is  submerging  working 
women  as  well  as  men  in  deeper  and 
more  sodden  degradation  than  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  attraction  of 
high  wages,  drawing  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  of  European  peasantry 
has  so  far  maintained  the  stamina  of 
the  population.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  Great  Britain  no  longer 
undertakes  to  feed  its  own  people  or 
Brovide  its  raw  material.  Grain,  cot- 
ion,  petroleum  come  from  the  United 
States;  iron  ore  from  Spain;  firuit  and 
wine  from  Portugal  and  France;  veg- 
etables and  poultry  from  Belgium; 
butter  and  cheese  from  Denmark; 
lumber  and  woodpulp  from  Scandi- 
navia; hemp  and  ship  supplies  from 
Russia;  cotton  and  grain  from  Egypt 
and  India;  tin  from  Malacca.  The 
world-wide  colonies  reserve  their 
own  independence  and  rights,  but 
support  the  old  house  with  a  passion 
of  loyalty  against  the  rest  of  the 
world.  England  has  been  freed  by 
her  insular  position  from  the  haunt- 
ing and  incessant  wars  which  held 
back  the  civilization  of  the  continent 
for  at  least  two  centuries.  She  devel- 
oped her  parliamentary  system  in  an 
age  when  other  nations  were  groping 
for  light  and  won  religious  freedom 
and  all  that  a  free  soul  implies.  Even 
Holland  was  morally  stunted  by  the 
external  pressure  of  war  and  perse- 
oution  which  made  her  a  naval  camp 
and  oligarchy  Instead  of  a  republic — 
the  same  pressure  which  has  made 
Germany  a  military  camp  in  our  own 


day.  In  consequence.  Englishmen, 
with  all  their  faults,  are  conspicu- 
ously the  most  moral  and  conscien- 
tious race  of  mankind.  While  Portu- 
gal blights  and  Belgium  blasts,  and 
France  and  Germany  exploit  their  col- 
onies, the  flag  of  England  has  been  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed,  an  asylum 
for  the  slave. 

The  name  England  ceased  to  be 
either  appropriate  or  true  in  1707  when 
the  three  kingdoms  and  Wales  were 
united  under  the  single  name  of  Great 
Britain.  Anne  was  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  to  reign  upon  the  British 
throne.  On  her  death  (1714)  arose 
the  difficult  question  as  to  her  suc- 
cessor. Both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
however,  in  solemn  conclave  chose 
George,  Elector  of  Hanover,  to  be 
George  I.  of  Great  Britain.  Thus,  be- 
gan the  Hanoverian  Kings  who  de- 
rived a  remote  descent  from  a  female 
Stuart,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  They 
are  usually  knovm  as  the  Four  Georges, 
and  although  two  of  them  disliked 
England  and  remained  largely  in 
Hanover,  and  although  the  third 
George  tried  to  resume  autocratic 
government  and  lost  the  American 
colonies,  while  George  IV.  was  a  gamb- 
ler, a  rake,  a  drunkard  and  a  liar, 
still  by  the  very  defects  of  these  four 
kings,  constitutional  government  flour- 
ished and  increased.  George  IV.  died 
in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam IV.,  with  whom  the  succession 
seemed  likely  to  die  out,  inasmuch  as 
neither  the  King  nor  any  of  his  broth- 
ers had  an  heir.  One.  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  persuaded 
to  marry,  and  became  the  father  of 
the  child  who  was  afterwards  Queen 
Victoria.  Her  reign  was  one  of  the 
longest  in  English  history,  extending 
from  1837  to  1901.  In  that  period 
Britain  saw  the  brilliant  statesmanship 
of  Earl  Grey,  of  Lord  John  Russell,  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
of  Disraeli  and  of  Gladstone.  It 
waged  many  Eastern  wars  in  Afghan- 
istan, China,  India  and  Burmah,  add- 
ing to  and  consolidating  its  posses- 
sions; it  engaged  also  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  in  the  Boer  War  where  it  re- 
quired 240.000  Englishmen  to  conquer 
some  30,000  Boers.  The  constitutional 
policy  of  Great  Britain  became  more 
and  more  liberal.  Gladstone  brought 
about  the  enlargement  of  the  fran- 
chise; colonies,  such  as  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Cape  Colony  were  allow.ed 
self  government ;  and  the  words  "  Em- 
pire ^  and  "  Imperial "  chosen  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  after  being  styled  **  tawdry." 
became   before    long   pleaslhg   to    the 
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heart  of  every  EDglishman.  At  last  the 
government  of  Britain  gave  to  Ireland 
(1881-84),  fair  rents  and  fixity  of 
tenure,  while  the  whole  country  re- 
ceived universal  suffrage.  Queen  Vic- 
toria was  succeeded  by  her  son  Ed- 
ward VII.  in  1901.  Like  all  British 
rulers  of  recent  times,  he  showed  him- 
self capable  of  seeming  to  reign  with 
the  tact  which  covered  his  actual  in- 
ability. His  successor,  George  V. 
(1911 — ),  revolutionized  the  British 
constitution  when,  at  the  demand  of 
the  Liberals,  he  signed  a  bill  which 
took  the  veto  power  from  the  Lords. 

CENSUS  OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  table  indicates  the 
growth  of  the  population: 

(EsU- 
mated) 
1881  1908 

United  King'm  34,884,848  45,008,481 

AustnOia 2,250,194     4,275,300 

New  Zealand  .  •       489.933        972,982 
Canada 3,745,574     6,945,000 

The  total  population  of  the  Empire, 
which,  hi  1881,  was  303,694,000, 
had  increased  in  1901,  to  385,357,- 
000,  while  the  area  reached  11,334,- 
000  8<iuare  miles,  giving  an  average 
population  of  thhrty-four  to  the  square 
mile. 

Large  cities  and  towns  are  taken 
separately,  and  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  with  their  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1909: 

London    7,010,172 

GalcutU  (India)   1,014,438 

Olasgow    872,021 

Liverpool 760,357 

Manchester 655,435 

Birmhigham   563,629 

Dublin 398,356 

ttreat  Fallt.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Cascade  County,  Montana,  sit- 
uated 100  miles  northeast  of  Helena, 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 
It  is  h)  a  rich  mining  and  wool 
raising  district;  has  large  copper  re- 
duction works,  smelting  and  refining 
worlLS  and,  under  construction,  dams 
to  Droduce   60,000  horse-power.      P. 

13,948. 

ttrest  S«K  Lake.  A  remarkable  and 
extensive  sheet  of  water  in  northern 
Utah.  It  is  90  miles  long  and  has  an 
area  of  2,360  square  miles.  It  receives 
from  the  south  the  waters  of  the  Utah 
Lake  which  are  fresh  and  h*om  the 
north  the  Bear  River,  but  it  has  no  out- 
let. 

QpMt  Steve  Lake.  A  lake  in  North- 
west  Territory,  Canada,  length  300 
miles,  greatest  breadth  50  miles,  out- 
let the  Mackenzie  River. 


Orebe.  A  diving  bird  of  beautiful 
plumage,  of  which  there  are  some 
twenty  species.  The  two  species  famil- 
iar in  this  country  are  the  Dabchick  and 
the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  the  latter 
having  a  feathery  tuft  on  each  side  of 
the  head.  The  breast  feathers  are  of  & 
downy  softness  and  silver  lustre. 

Oreeoe.  The  southern  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  running 
toward  the  southeast,  and  then  taper- 
ing to  a  point.  It  is  a  rugged,  tangled 
mass  limestone  mountains,  cut  in  two 
by  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth  where 
the  eastern  ana  western  coasts  are 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  isthmua 
of  3.5  miles,  cut  by  a  ship  canal.  The 
long  island  of  Euboea,  off  the  north- 
east coast,  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land, at  Ghalcis,  by  a  channel  of  only 
a  hundred  feet.  The  mountains  are  al- 
most all  limestone,  changing  at  places 
into  a  fine  marble.  The  limestone  soil 
of  the  valley,  and  the  few  plains  ie 
fruitful,  but  the  mountains  are  precip- 
itous, with  little  soil.  -  The  winds  are 
chiefly  from  the  west,  bringing  show- 
ers from  the  Mediterranean,  but  the 
eastern  ooasts,  where  the  principal 
plains  are  situated,  often  suffer  from 
drought.  The  highest  peaks  are  Par- 
nassus, north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
and  Taygetus  in  the  Peloponnesus,, 
about  8,000  ft.,  each.  Greece  lies  be- 
tween parallels  40*  and  36*  23%  and 
contains  24,973  square  miles,  equal 
to  half  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
coasts  are  warm  like  Sicily,  and  with, 
the  same  production  of  wine,  olive,, 
citrus  fruit,  almond  and  pomegranate. 
Dates  ripen  in  the  south  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  mountains  have  chestnut 
and  oak  forests,  but  the  ridges  are  sa 
bare  that  woodland  and  fuel  are 
scanty.  The  lack  of  water  forbids 
water  power,  and  there  is  no  coal, 
which  is  imported  from  England  and 
Austria,  but  there  are  a  few  cotton 
fdctories  at  the  Piraeus,  or  port  of 
Athens.  The  people  have  handicrafts 
in  metal  and  leather,  and  work  from 
house  to  house,  largely  supplying  do- 
mes tie  consumption.  Spinning  and 
weaving  are  usual  among  the  women. 
The  vine  flourishes,  the  wines  -  have 
alcohol  and  body,  and  are  sought  by 
French  manufacturers  of  made  wines. 
The  olive  thrives  on  the  limestone 
slopes.  The  Turks  used  to  destroy 
the  trees  out  of  malice,  but  since  the 
liberation  of  the  country  the  orchards 
have  grown  agahi,  and  are  a  main 
support  of  the  frugal  people  who 
rarely  use  meat.  There  is  little  pas-< 
ture  for  cows.  Flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  browse  on  the    mountains,   and 
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their  milk,  though  defloient  in  oream. 
supplies  the  cheese  which  is  the  chief 
luxury  next  to  oil.  Butter  is  un- 
known, and  there  is  no  ice  to  keep  it. 
The  rocky  mountains  are  covered 
with  fragrant  herbs  alTording  deli- 
cious honey.  Sugar  is  a  rare  luxury, 
being  replaced  by  cheap  fiffs  and  rai- 
sins, dried  on  the  plastered  roofs  of 
the  houses,  which  are  doomed  in  ori- 
ental fashion,  wood  being  too  rare  and 
expensive.  Floors  are  stone  or  ce- 
ment. Greece  exports  oil,  castile 
soap,  wine,  dried  fruit  and  currants. 
The  Ionian  islands,  off  the  west  coast, 
are  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous 
parts  of  the  country.  Great  Britain 
occupied  them  from  1815  to  1864, 
developed  and  educated  the  people, 
and  generously  presented  them  to  the 
young  kingdom.  The  Greeks  are  ad- 
mirable sailors^  in  their  wooden  ships, 
and  conduct  much  of  the  carrymg 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
swarming  fish  of  the  warm  coasts 
supply  a  staple  food,  and  sponges, 
oorals.  tunnies,  and  sardines  are  ex- 
ported. The  islanders  of  the  eastern 
archipelago  are  famous  for  their  good 
seamanship,  and  export  excellent 
fruit,  wine  and  marble.  The  modern 
Greeks  **  spoiled  children  of  Anti- 
quity'*  show  little  resemblance 
either  physically  or  mentally,  to  the 
race  of  ancient  times  that  have  made 
our  civilization  what  it  is.  They  won 
their  independence  by  the  help  of  Eu- 
rope early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  have  kept  it  by  no  courage  or  valor 
of  their  ovm.  The  Turks  have  beaten 
them  in  the  field,  and  they  have  shown 
no  statesman.  Their  King  George,  is 
a  Danish  ruler  who  has  long  been  their 
monarch,  and  who  is  king  almost 
against  their  will. 

Qreek  Art.  The  beauties  of  the 
land  and  of  their  own  bodies,  the  na- 
tional habit  of  gymnastics  and  public 
dances,  the  outdoor  life  of  a  region 
where  long  summers  made  the  street, 
market  place  and  public  building  the 
living  room  and  clubhouse  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  lack  of  wood  and  abundance 
of  fine  limestone  and  marbles,  made 
the  ancient  Greeks  the  most  consum- 
mate masters  of  statuary  and  archi- 
tecture that  the  world  has  known. 
Their  sense  of  proportion,  self-control, 
good  taste  raised  them  above  all  the 
gorgeous  barbarism  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  art.  The  Romans  and  modern 
Europeans  learn  of  them  but  do  not 
think  of  surpassing  them.  The  public 
dances,  the  sublime  ritual  of  religious 
worship  produced  the  Greek  theatre: 
their  epic  poetry  echoed  and  mirrored 


the  sea;  the  lyric  reflected  the  sky 
and  the  heart;  in  philosophy,  history 
and  oratory  ^-hey  were  the  masters  of 
the  human  race. 

Qreek  Church,  A  religious  body 
representing  the  churches  in  accord 
with  the  Greek  patriarchal  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  marks  the  point  of 
separation  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  occurred  in  1504  A.  D.. 
when  Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  conseQuence  or 
doctrinal  disagreements,  excommuni- 
cated the  then  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  result  being  that  the  coun- 
tries comprised  in  Greek.  Greco-Rome, 
Russian,  and  certain  Oriental  groups 
remained  faithful  to  the  Patriarchal 
cause.  Thus  was  the  Greek  Church 
established.  It  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  believes  in  the 
intercession  of  the  virgin  and  saints, 
and  the  power  of  priestly  absolution; 
but  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
Papal  supremacy,  and  the  worship  of 
carven  images.  It  also  allovra  its 
priests  to  marry.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Greek  Church  has  over  80,000,- 
000  adherents,  nearly  two-thirds  be- 
ing Russians. 

Qreek  Empire.  Galled  the  Eastern, 
the  Lower,  or  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It 
dates  ft*om  A.  D.  395.  In  that  year. 
Theodosius  the  Great,  dying,  divided 
the  Roman  Empire  between  his  two 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  giving 
the  eastern  section  to  the  former  who 
established  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment at  Byzantine.  This  eastern  sec- 
tion then  became  known  as  the  Greek 
Empire,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Western  or  Roman  Empire,  and  in- 
cluded Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Pontus, 
Bgypt.  Thrace,  what  is  now  Bulgaria, 
Macedonia,  Ancient  Greece,  and  the 
island  of  Crete.  It  lasted  with  vary- 
ing fortunes  for  ten  centuries  after 
the  accession  of  Arcadius,  until  Con- 
stantinople surrendered  to  the  Turks 
in  1453.  Its  history  is  practically  an 
uninterrupted  record  of  plots,  in- 
trigues, and  crimes  committed  by  the 
rival  dynasties,  of    which    the    most 

Sowerful  and  important  were  the 
omneni  and  the  Palseologi. 
Qreek  Fire.  A  combustible  com- 
pound, used  in  war  by  the  Greeks  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  consisted  of  nitre,  sulphur, 
and  naptha.  but  the  art  of  compound- 
ing it  has  been  lost.  Tow  steeped  in 
the  mixture  was  hurled  in  a  blazing 
state  through  tubes,  or  tied  to  ar- 
rovra.  The  invention  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  Gallinicus  of  Heliopolis,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  century.  A.  D. 
Qreek  Kal'ende.     A  phrase  equiva- 


lent  to  "  Never."  There  were  no 
Kalends  in  the  Greek  months.  To  de- 
fer any  thing  therefore  ad  Kalendas 
Graeoas  fs  to  defer  It  Indefinitely, 
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„„„r  New  Hampshire  boy.  who  taught 
himself  to  print  and  to  write  what  he 
thought.  He  came  to  New  York  In 
1831,  and  founded  "The  New  Yorker"; 
and  in  1841,  "  The  Trlbun  "  '  '  ig 
owner    and    editor.      He    fc  ir 

free-soil  and  emancipation,  >y 

the     writings      of      Bayard  r, 

Charles  A.  Dana  and    Oeorg  y. 

He  was  influential  In   the  e  m 

of  Linoolu  and  supported  hi  y. 

He  was  a  generous    man.    ei  at 

broken-hearted    by     the     di 3t 

Bull  Hun.  He  was  eager,  unwilling  to 
wait,  imagUiative,  not  a  skillful  poli- 
tician. A?ter  the  Civil  War  he  de- 
rep  lored  the  condition  of  the  con- 
quered South,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
against  Grant  in  1878.  He  lost  his 
old  friends  and  became  mentally  unbal- 
anced, which  with  the  loss  of  the  con- 
trol of  his  newspaper  hastened  his  end, 
arM'U,  Adolphua  waihlngton 
<18*4— 1 .  He  served  hi  the  Civil  War. 
was  commissioned  In  Regular  Army, 
1867.  Detailed  on  the  Signal  Service, 
be  eoDBtructed  i.OOO  milee  of  lele- 
"       he 


One  of  the  most  Interesting  of  

em  English  historians.  His  "  History 
of  the  English  People"  forms  an  ac- 
curate and  ploturesque  narrative, 
with     scholars  hip,    character    creation 


"  Making  of  England ' 
quest  of  England  "  wei 
works. 


while     his 

and     "  Con- 
)  both  worthy 


Wis.     A  railway  center  and  excellent 

tort,  with  heavy  trade  in  grain,  lum- 
er  and  flab,  at  (he  head  of  Green  Bay, 
4n  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  120  miles 
long,  named  from  its  deep  clear  water. 
P.   25.836, 

QpAcn  Mts.  The  Vermont  section  of 
AppBlachiaD  or  Allegheny  system ; 
highest  peak,  Mt,  Mansfield.  Altitude 
S,*30  ft. 

Ar*«n  Rl**p.  A  river  In  Kentucky. 
Echo  River,  from  the  Mammoth  Gave. 
pours  into  it. 

Qfttwrbaak  Party.  At  the  close  of 
(he  war  a  very  strong  party  known  as 
arose     largely     in     the 


West,  opposing  the  return  to  speoie 
payment.  A  long  and  bitter  struggto 
ensued,  lasting  from  1S66  to  1906, 
assuming  various  phases.  First,  Uie 
attempt  to  use  exclusively  a  paper  cur- 
rency not  redeemable  in  gold,  was 
frustrated  during  the  administrations 
of  President  Grant  (1869-77)  and  a 
second  movement  similar  in  principle, 
was  opposed  by  President  Cleveland 
(1885-1889  and  1893-97),  who  In^ 
slated  that  all  money  should  rest 
upon  a  single  gold  standard.  It  was 
on  this  issue  that  the  campaign  be- 
tween Mr,  McKlniey  and  Mr.  Bryan 
turned.  Under  President  McKiniey  the 
so-called  Gold  Act  was  passed,  set- 
tling the  question.     See  Silver  Party. 

QrMn'baoks.  Legal  tender  notes 
for  9150,000,000  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  Civil 
War.  They  put  a  premium  on  all 
specie,  which  was  driven  out  of  cir- 
culation. Named  from  the  color  of 
the  ink;  t50,000  000  of  fracUonal  cur- 
rency replaced  silver,  in  bills  from  thre« 
to  flfty  cents,  ca'.led  shinplasters. 

Oraanbrler.     See  Smiiax, 

QrMn*,  Mathanlal  (1742-86).  An 
American  oOlcer.  A  self-taught  boy 
from  the  farm  of  a  Quaker  father  tn 
Rhode  Island.  He  commanded  the 
Rhode  Island  troops  sent  to  Boston 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hiil.  He 
served  id  the  battles  of  Long  Island, 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  by  skillful 
movements  saved  the  army  from  de- 
struction at  Brandywine.  When  Gates 
was  beaten  by  Cornwallis  at  Camden, 
S.  C,  Washington  chose  Greene  to  de- 
fend    the     defeated    Southern    States, 


collected  a  force  with  which  he  de- 
feated the  British  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
and  forced  them  out  of  the  Carolinas, 
Cornwallis  said  he  was  "  as  dangerous 
as  Washington,  vigilant,  enterprising, 
full  of  resource."  Georgia  gave  bim  an 
estate,  where  he  died,  1786. 

apMno,  Robart  (1560-1598).  An 
early  English  dramatist,  best  known  as 
the  author  of  a  tragedy.  "  The  History 
of  Orlando  Furloso."  and  a  comedy, 
"  The  Honorable  History  of  Friar  Bacon 
and  Friar  Bungay."  He  was  also  au- 
thor of  many  prose  pieces.  Shakes- 
peare's "  Winter's  Tale  "  was  founded 
on  Greene's  "  Pandosto:  The  Triumph 
of  Time." 

QrMnflald.  A  town  of  Franklin 
County.  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  thirty- six  miles 
north  of  Springlletd,  and  on  the  Boston 
A  Maine  Railroad.  It  is  a  factory  town, 
producing  cutlery  and  tools,  silverware 
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and  children's  go-carts,  etc.     P.   10,- 
427. 

QpMn'land.  The  largest  island  of 
the  world,  1,500  miles  long,  690  wide 
between  parallels  83 ""  39'  and  60 ''.  Its 
northern  coast  has  been  explored  by 
Peary,  who  has  crossed  the  island  sev- 
eral times.  The  coasts  are  frequently 
precipitous,  with  profound  floras,  but 
in  some  places  there  are  narrow  coast 
plains.  The  interior  is  a  mass  of  gneiss 
4ind  granite  mountains  rising  to  8,000 
feet  in  the  interior,  and  at  one  point  to 
11,000,  but  is  entirely  covered  by  an 
enormous  ice  sheet  2,000  to  5,000  ft. 
thick  which  grinds  its  way  to  the  sea 
in  glaciers,  breaking  off  in  icebergs. 
There  is  much  basalt,  and  cryolite  (12,- 
OOO  tons  a  year)  is  mined  by  a  Pennsyl- 
vania company.  The  Eskimo  are  11,668, 
living  on  fish,  walrus,  and  the  swarm- 
ing sea-birds  of  the  summers;  while 
^225  Danes  administer  Greenland  for 
Denmark. 

ttreenock.  An  important  port  on  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  Renfrew,  Scotland.  It 
is  a  shipbuilding  and  sugar  refining 
«enter.    P.  63,000. 

Qpeent'bopOk  The  seat  of  Justice  of 
Hale  County,  Alabama.  It  contains  a 
number  of  seminaries  and  colleges. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  in  tobacco  and  hard 
wood.    P.  14,076. 

Oreent'boro.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Guilford  County.  North  Caro- 
lina, lies  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Dan- 
ville, Virginia,  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way. It  is  a  manufacturing  center  with 
foundries,  cotton  and  tobacco  factories, 
flaw  mills,  cold  storage  and  canning 
works,  etc.  Iron  abounds  close  by.  P. 
15,895. 

Qreenflliurg.  A  borough  of  West- 
morland County,  Pennsylvania,  situated 
thirty  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  There  are 
soft  coal  mines  near  it  and  natural  gas 
is  plentiful.  Its  industrial  products  in- 
clude coke,  flour,  lumber,  en«[ines, 
glass,  bolts  and  nuts,  etc.    P.  13,012. 

Qreen'ville.  A  South  Carolina  railway 
center,  cotton  and  manufacturing  city, 
with  Furman  University  and  lemale 
colleges.    P.  15,741. 

Oreen^wioh  (grin'nU).  A  borough  of 
London,  south  of  the  Thames,  five 
miles  southeast  of  St.  Paurs  with  the 
Naval  Observatory  of  Standard  Meri- 
dian, Greenwich  Park,  a  royal  naval 
college,  free  school  for  the  sons  of 
seamen,  ship-building  docks  and  rope 
walks.     P.  185.149. 

Qreen'wich.  A  city  in  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut.  It  is  full  of  resi- 
dences and  has  a  fine  view  of  Long 
Island  Sound.     P.  16,463. 

Qregarln'lda.    A  group  of  animals,  a 


sub-class  of  Sporozea,  of  extremely 
simple  structure  and  microscopic  size, 
closely  allied  to  the  Amoebae.  They  are 
internal  parasites,  inhabiting  the  intes- 
tines of  animals,  especially  of  the 
earthworm,  the  cockroach,  etc.  They 
do  not  possess  a  distinct  mouth,  and 
nutrition  appears  to  be  effected  by  ab- 
sorption through  the  general  surface  of 
the  body. 

Qregor'lan  Song.  A  name  applied  to 
the  ritual  music  as  established  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.  Gregorian  music  requires  a 
more  rigid  harmony  than  can  be  fiven 
in  the  modern  system,  and  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  church  use. 

QrM'ory  the  Great  (590-604).  The 
first  ox  the  sixteen  Popes  of  that  name, 
and,  next  to  Leo  I^  greatest  of  the 
ancient  bishops  of  Rome.  He  was  a 
vigilant  and  untiring  propagator  of 
Christianity,  and  arranged  the  Gregor- 
ian mode  of  chanting.  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  (1572-1585)  introduced  the 
Gregorian  calendar. 

Oreift'wald.  A  university  town  of 
Pomeranift,  Prussia.    P.  13.000. 

Qrelz.  The  capital  of  Reuss-Greiz, 
Germany,  on  the  White  Elster  River, 
and  noted  for  its  woolen  manufactures, 
old  castles  and  modem  palaces.  P. 
22  500 

ilrenVda.  A  BriUsh  Island  in  West 
Indies,  area  133  square  miles,  p.  60,- 
000;  capital  St.  George;  seat  or  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Windward  Isles. 

Orenadiria.  A  plant  belonging  to 
the  Passion-flower  family  (Passiflora), 
found  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
tropical  America,  and  valued,  like  all 
the  allied  species,  for  the  refreshing 
pulp  of  its  seeds.  The  root  is  poison- 
ous. The  name  appears  to  have  been 
originally  assigned  by  the  Spaniards, 
is  a  diminutive  of  Granada,  a  pome- 
granate. 

Qren'fell.  Wilfred  Thomason  (1865- 
— ).  A  Medici  missionary  and  philan- 
thropist who  has  relieved  the  sufTering 
of  the  large  fishing  population  on  the 
frozen  Labrador  coast. 

Oreno'ble.  A  fortress  and  city  on 
the  River  Isere  in  southeast  France,  60 
miles   from    Lyons.     It   manufactures 

? loves,  buttons  and  machinery.  P. 
0,000. 
Qren'vllle,  ••orge  (1712-1770). 
The  minister  of  George  III.  who 
was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  colonial  taxation  which 
led  to  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dpncp 

Qre'n'vliie.  8lr  Richard  (1541-1591). 
The  Elizabethan  sea-captain,  who  with 
his  one  ship  engaged  a  fleet  of  Spanish 
war-vessels  off  Flores,  in  1591,  for 
fourteen  hours,  and  died  in  surrender- 
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mg,  an  exploit  celebrated  in  Tennyson's 
noble  ballad,  **  The  Revenge." 

ih'am,   WaltM>   Quinton    (1832- 


95).  An  American  officer  and  politician. 
Served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War.  Postmaster-General  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Arthur; 
Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State. 

areina  Qraan.  A  villae^e  at  the 
head  of  the  Solway  Firth,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Scotland — ^England,  formerly 
noted  for  clandestine  marriages.  Also 
a  town  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  opposite  New  Orleans.  P. 
5,800. 

ar^uza,  Jaan  BaptlaU  (1725-1805). 
A  French  painter  whose  works  display 
much  delicacy  and  beauty  of  handling, 
his  studies  or  girls  possessing  special 
distinction. 

arav.  Lady  Jana  (1537-1554).  The 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and 

Sreat-granddauffhter  of  Henry  VII. 
n  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  she  was 
proclaimed  Queen,  but  only  reigned  ten 
days.  Queen  Mary  ousting  her  and 
maintaining  the  Tudor  succession.  Six 
months  later  Lady  Jane  and  her  hus- 
band. Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  were  ex- 
ecuted. 

OrlTfln,  or  aryph'on.  In  ancient 
mythology,  an  imaginary  animal,  the 
fore-part  of  which  resembled  the 
eagle,  and  the  hinder  part  the  lion; 
supposed  to  watch  over  gold  mines 
and  hidden  treasures. 

Orhnm,  Jakob  Ludwig  Karl  (1785- 
1863).  A  German  philologist  and  anti- 
quary. After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
1814,  he  recovered  valuable  (German 
manuscripts  from  Paris,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Taught 
at  GOttingen  and  Berlin,  having  been 
exiled  from  Hanover  for  protesting 
against  the  abolition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  collaboration  with  his  brother, 
Wilhelm  Karl  Grimm  (1786-1859),  he 
produced  his  great  works,  the  '*  Ger- 
man Grammar**  (4  vols.),  **  German 
Dictionary.**    '*  German    Legal     Anti- 

Sjities,**  ''German  Mythology,**  **The 
rigin  of  Language,^*  ''Popular  Le- 
gends.** He  enunciated  the  rules  of 
variations  of  sound  in  the  European 
langua«nBS  in  what  is  known  as  Grimm*8 
Law.    see  Languages. 

Orlma^by.  Qraat.  A  seaport  of  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  River  Humber.  It  is  the  center 
of  fishery  industry.    P.  78,000. 

arin'dalwald.  A  village  in  Canton 
Berne,  Switzerland;  noted  for  its  pic- 
turesque scenery.    P.  3,500. 

QrrqiMland,  wast.    A  territory  in  the 

north  of  Gape  Colony,  west  of  Orange 

River  Colony,  contains  the  South  Afri- 
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can  diamond  field  district,  area  17,801 
square  miles.  P.  200,000;  chief  town 
Kimberley. 

Oriaons.  The  largest  canton  in 
Switzerland,  area  2,774  square  miles, 
one-half  only  productive  on  account  or 
the  many  glaciers.  It  contains  the 
mountain  air  health  resorts  of  Davos- 
Platz  (alt.  5.115  ft.),  St.  Merits  Talti- 
tude  6,089  ft.)  and  Arosa  (alt.  6,108 
ft.).     P.  110,500. 

ttro'nlngan.  A  commercial  and  an 
university  town.  (P.  70,000)  and  an 
agricultural  province,  in  northeastern 
Holland;  area  905  square  miles.  P. 
300,000. 

Qroa,AntolnaJaan  (1771-1835).  A 
French  historical  painter  who  first  won 
renown  by  his  pictures  of  Napoleon  as 
victor  of  Areola.  His  greatest  work  is 
that  representing  the  four  dynasties  of 
France  paying  homage  to  the  tutelai'y 
genius  of  the  nation,  which  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  churcn  of  St.  Genevieve 
in  Paris. 

Qroa'baak  (French,  grosbec) .  Birds 
of  the  FdngillidaB  with  powerful  beaks 
to  break  the  stones  of  cherries,  olives, 
etc.  The  hawfinch  and  greenfinch  are 
European  examples;  in  America  the 
cardinal  bird,  and  the  pine,  rose — 
breasted,  black-headed,  blue  and  even- 
ing grosbeaks. 

arote,  Qeorga  (1794-1874).  A 
London  banker  who  devoted  many 
years  to  the  writing  of  the  "  History  of 
Greece,*'  a  work  or  pre-eminent  merit. 
He  was  for  a  short  period  in  Parliament 
and  wrote  acceptably  on  "Plato  and 
other  Companions  of  Socrates.**  His 
wife  (Harriet  Lewin,  who  died  in 
1878)  wrote  his  biography,  and  also 
published  (in  1860)  the  "Life  of  Ary 
Scheffer.'* 

aro'tlus,  Hugo  (Dutch,  DeGroot); 
(1583-1654).  A  Dutch  lawyer,  divine, 
historian,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his 
day.  In  the  civil  strifes  of  Holland  he 
was  outlawed,  imprisoned,  banished, 
but  welcomed  by  the  sovereigns  or 
France,  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  Swe«* 
den:  he  died  worn  out  by  wandering. 
He  founded  the  science  of  international 
law  In  his  works :  "  The  Law  of  War 
and  Peace,*'  and  "  The  Free  Sea.** 

Qpound'hog.    See  Woodchuck. 

Qpound-lvy.  A  plant  with  creeping 
stem,  kidney-shaped  leaves  and  flow- 
ers. It  was  introduced  from  England 
into  America  and  is  used  for  herb  tea, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer. 

Oround'nut.    See  Peanut. 

Qround'ael.  The  popular  name 
given  to  several  species  or  plants,  hav- 
ing small  heads  of  yellow  flowers, 
and  belonging  to  the  natural     order 
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Gomposits.  The  common  Groundsel 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  weeds  in 
both  waste  and  cultivated  grounds,  and 
is  spread  over  the  greater  part  or  Eu- 
rope. It  flowers  throughout  the  year, 
and  is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth.  The 
seed  is  commonly  used  as  food  for 
birds. 

Orouse  (old  French,  grise,  gray). 
Game  birds,  distinguished  by  their 
feathered  shanks ;  may  be  gray,  brown, 
reddish,  black,  purple.  Represented  in 
Europe  by  the  capercailzie,  blackcock, 
ptarmigan,  and  red  grouse;  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  ruffed  grouse  or  partridge, 
the  prairie-chicken,  heathen,  sage- 
grouse  and  wood-grouse. 

Quadali^ara  (gwa-da-la-ha'-ra).  A 
manufacturing   town    (p.    12,000,   and 

frovlnce,  area  4,896  square  miles,  p. 
00,000),  Spain;  agriculture  and  salt 
mines;  also  city  in  Mexico,  capital  of 
Jalisco  State ;  cotton  and  wool  manu- 
facture, cathedral.    P.  101,208. 

Quad'«loup«.  An  island  of  the 
French  West  Indies,  in  the. Leeward 

froup.    Its  area  is  619  square  miles,  p. 
67,000.    The  chief  port  is  Pointe-a- 
Pitre. 

au'alaoum.  A  genus  of  Zygophyl- 
lee  from  the  West  Indies,  known  as 
lignum  vitffi.  The  tree  is  sixty  feet  high, 
with  rough  bark,  knotted  branches, 
blue  flowers.  The  heart-wood  is  olive, 
the  sap-wood  yellow  both  sink  in 
Water.  It  is  turned  into  acrid  stimu- 
lant, used  for  rheumatism,  skin-dis- 
eases, gout.  The  tasteless  gum  burns 
the  mouth  and  turns  blue  if  oxydized. 

Quam  (gwahm).  One  of  the  La- 
drone  group  between  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  It  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  The  harbor,  Apra,  is  being  de- 
veloped as  a  naval  station;  Guam  is 
thirty  miles  long.    P.  9,676. 

Qitan'aoo.  A  large  species  of  llama, 
common  to  South  America,  and  utilized 
as  a  beast  of  burden. 

Quani^uato  (gwa-na-hua'to).  A 
state  in  Central  Mexico,  area  11,374 
square  miles,  p.  over  1,000,000;  very 
fertile,  productive  and  prosperous. 
Chief  town  Guanajuato,  200  miles 
from  Mexico  City,  41,486,  many  fine 
buildings. 

Qua'no  (gwano).  The  excrement  of 
,  sea-birds,  found  in  the  largest  quanti- 
ties on  the  rocky  islands  of  the  western 
coasts  of  South  America.  It  forms  a 
useful  fertilizing  agent,  and  first  came 
into  use  in  1841,  since  which  time 
Peruvian  guano  has  been  a  recognized 
article  of  commerce.  Beds  of  guano 
of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  thickness 
are  not  uncommon.     Fish    guano   and 


bat  guano  from  caves  in  South  America 
are  also  among  modern  fertilizers. 

Qua^ma^'la  (area  48,300  square 
miles,  p.  1,500,000).  A  republican 
state  in  Central  America,  adjoining 
Mexico,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  and 
the  Pacific.  It  produces  coffee  and 
sugar.  The  capital  is  New  Guatemala, 
a  city  seated  on  a  broad  and  hifh  plain 
mountain  surrounded,  p.  72,000;  Old 
Guatemala  is  a  small  place  twenty-flve 
miles  west,  southwest  of  the  capital. 
P.  6,000. 

Quayaqull  (gway-akeeK) .  The  chief 
port  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  on 
River  Guayas,  30  miles  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  River  of  Guayaquil.  De- 
vastated by  fire  in  1896  and  1899.  P. 
52,000. 

Qud'geon.  A  small  fresh-water  fish 
of  the  carp  family,  easily  caught  by 
reason  of  its  voracity,  and  much  used 
as  a  bait. 

Quaiphs.  The  name  of  a  powerful 
German  family  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
a  long  time  in  conflict  with  Ghibelllnes. 
The  Guelphs  were  founders  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Brunswick  and  Han- 
over, and  therefore  ancestral  to  the 
present  royal  family  of  England. 

QuMn  (gayrinhO,  Plarra  NarolaM 
(1774-18331.  A  French  historical  and 
classical  painter,  follower  of  David  and 
master  of  Delacroix.  He  painted  **  Of- 
fering to  ^sculapius  ** ;  ^^  JEaeaa  and 
Dido.^* 

Quarntay  (gurn'zi).  One  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  46  miles  southwest 
of  Cherbourg,  with  granite  quarries. 
The  cattle  are  excellent. 

auarraro.  A  Pacific  state,  Mexico, 
area  25,060  square  miles,  p.  485,000; 
agricultural  and  mineral;  capital  Ghil- 
pancingo;  chief  seaport,  Aoapulco. 

Querririas,  or  Queririaa  (Spanish, 
guerra,  war).  A  name  applied,  orig- 
nally  in  Spain,  to  armed  bands  of  peas- 
ants and  others  who  carry  on  irregular 
warfare  on  their  own  account,  espe- 
cially when  the  regular  troops  are  en- 
gaged with  invading  armies. 

Oula'na.  A  region  700  miles  long 
and  300  broad  on  the  northeast  comer 
of  South  America,  bordered  on  the 
west  by  Venezuela,  on  the  south  by 
Brazil,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
low  mountains.  It  rises  from  un- 
healthy flats  and  swamps  on  the  coast 
to  a  forest  plain  of  2,000  ft.  elevation. 
The  rivers  run  north.  The  best  part  Is 
the  western  half,  next  Venezuela, 
which  is  British  Guiana  or  Essequibo 
and  Demerara.  The  capital  is  George- 
town (q.  v.).  The  population  is  divided 
between  free  colored  people  and  East 
Indian  coolies,  who  do  the  work.    Bx- 
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Sorts  sugar,  rum  and  gtild.  Neit  lo 
le  east  is  Dutoh  Ouluia  or  Surinam. 
The  coffee  and  cotton  industries  have 
decliued  Tor  want  of  ooolles.  Manioc 
and  palms  are  grown  by  the  Indian 
tribes,  among  which  there  are  Mora- 
vian missions.  Still  lo  the  east  is 
French  Qulana  or  Cayenne,  employed 
as  a  penal  settlement. 

aul'ila.  Rani  (1575-16131.  One  of 
the  eminent  Italian  painters  of  the 
Bolognese  achonl.  His  "  Michael  Van- 
quishing Satan,"  "  Magdalene,"  and 
*'  The  Maaaaore  of  the  Innocents  "  are 
amonR  the  world's  greatest  pictures. 

Quilda.  For  the  fostering  and  pro- 
tection of  various  trades  these  have  ex- 
isted in  Sn gland  since  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  and  from  the  twelfth  to  the  siX' 
teenth  centuries,  during  which  period 
they  greatly  developed,  exercised  great 
Influence  and  enjoyed  many  privileges. 
There  were  trades'  guilds  and  oratls- 


gullda  stilt  exist  and  enjoy  considerable 
revenues,  but  they  are  now  private 
bodies  and  have  little  direct  influence 
upon  the  course  of  trade.  Their  sue- 
oesaes  in  the  Middle  Ages  led  to  many 
monopolistic  abuses,  and  in  the  end  it 
became  necessary  to  free  the  country 
from  (heir  power. 

aull'krtlna-  in 

Prance  for  the  h. 

It  consists  of  a  'e, 

Died  between  f  \a 

being  heavily  w  ly 

on  tne    neck    o  ig 

head  from  body.  is 

a  modi  flea  tion  c  le 

used  In  various le 

Ages,  was  named  after  Doctor  Ouillo- 
tin,  on  whose  proposition.  In  the 
Prenoh  National  Assembly  of  1TS9, 
such  a  method  of  execution  was 
adopted.  Dr.  Ouillotin  was  not  the 
actual  inventor  of  the  machine,  nor  did 
be.  himself,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
suffer  death  by  its  agenoy. 

fluln'Mk  A  general  name  for  the  West 
African  coast  lands  facing  south  on  the 
great  curve  of  (he  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Just 
north  of  the  equator;  1,200  miles  lon^. 
It  begins  with  Portuguese  and  Prencn 
Guinea,  followed  in  succession  by  the 
Bullish  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  under  a 
quaal -protectorate  of  the  United  States. 
the  French  Ivory  Coast,  the  British 
Cold  Coast  (q.  v.),  Germany  Togo 
[^nd  and  the  great  region  of  British 
Kigerla.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger. 

dulRMi  FowL  Speckled  gray  birds 
between  pheasants  and  turkeys. 
They  are  found  wild  in  Africa  In  poly- 
gamous flocks.     They  were  known  to 
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the  Romans,  and  rediscovered  by  the 
Portuguese.  They  have  run  wild  in 
portions  of  the  West  Indies.-  They  are 
noisy  and  quarrelsome,  and  are  little 
kept,  and  both  flesh  and  eggs  are 
especially  well  flavored. 

Quln'aa.  French.  A  mountainous 
region  ol  10G,200  square  miles  be- 
tween Senegambla  and  Sierra  Leone. 
The  elevation  makes  it  healthful,  and 
(here  are  valuable  forests.  Rubber  Is 
the  chief,  and  Increasing,  export,  witti 
cattle,  palm  kernels,  rice  and  cofTee, 
It  has  been  pacified  by  wars  wlUi  the 
natives, 

QuIn'M,  Portuguaia.  A  gore  of 
land  between  Senegambia  and  lYcn-'h 
Guinea,  Exports  Ivory,  wax  and  rub- 
ber, Butama,  the  capital,  has  the 
only  harbor. 

Quiaa.  The  name  of  a  branch  of 
the   ducal  family   of  Lorraine,  distin- 

fulshed  In  the  history  of  Franca  dur- 
ig  two  centuries.  The  greatest  of 
the  Guises  was,  the  second  duke,  Fran- 
cois of  Lorraine  (151S-1563).  His 
niece,  Mary  Stuart,  being  the  vrife  of 
Francis  II.  his  influence  In  the  stale 
was  unbounded  lor  a  time.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  party  and  de- 
feated the  Huguenots,  retaking  Rouen 
and  Dreux.  The  third  duke,  Henry  I, 
of  Lorraine,  was  also  a  determined 
enemv  of  the  Huguenots.  He  de- 
feated Henry  IV.  but  was  massacred 
by  his  order  In  the  palace.  His 
brother,  the  cardinal,  was  also  killed 
at  the  same  time. 

Qulzot,  Francois  Plarre  Oulllaum* 
(1787-1874 ) .  A  French  statesman 
and  historian.'  His  father  was  guillo- 
tined In  the  Revolution.  He  entered 
public  life  In  1819,  serving  under 
Louis  XVIIl.,  and  Louis  Philllppe  aa 
deputy,  secretary.  Minister  of  Public 
instruction,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Ambassador  to  Elngland.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  good  sense  and  ability, 
unpopular  from  hla  austere  manners. 
His  histories  of  Pranoe,  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688.  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, of  French  parliamentary  Govern- 
ment are  classics. 

Qu'Jarat  or  Quzrirat.  A  maritime 
province  in  Bombay,  India,  area,  70.038 
square  miles:  p.  (nearly),  10,000,000. 
Includps  Kalfiiawar  peninsula,  British 
districts  of  Ahmadabad,  Panch  Mahals, 
Kaira  and  Broach,  besides  the  terri- 
tories of  Baroda,  Cutch  and  Cambay. 

Qulf  Straam.  The  most  important 
and  best  known  of  al!  Ocean  currents, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  out  of  which  It  flows.  It  orig- 
inates In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  on  the 
West  coast  of  Africa,   flowing  almost 
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due  west  to  Gape  St.  Roque  (Brazil), 
where  the  protuberance  of  the  South 
American  Continent  interrupts  its 
course,  dividing  it,  one  branch  follow- 
ing ttie  coast  southward,  the  other  en- 
tering the  Caribbean  Sea,  passing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  it  between 
Florida  and  Memory  Rock  (Bahamas), 
where  it  contracts  to  a  width  of  56 
miles,  having  a  depth  of  maximum  450 
fathoms  and  a  movement  of  water 
estimated  at  175.000,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  or  300,000  times  more  than  the 
average  flow  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  then  moves  north  parallel  with  the 
United  States  coast,  crosses  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  south  of  the  Newfound- 
land banks,  finally  washing  the  coasts 
of  Europe. — That  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  mild  and  moist 
climate  of  the  British  Isles  and  the 
open  harbors  of  otherwise  bleak  Nor- 
way, has  been  taught  for  many  years: 
now,  however,  it  appears  that  the  Gulf 
Stream,  as  a  strongly  marked  and  dis- 
tinctive current,  disappears  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  east  or  Newfoundland. 
Recent  official  publications  by  several 
important  maritime  nations  have  con- 
firmed this  finding,  and  have  demon- 
strated that  the  Gulf  Stream  has  for  a 
long  time  been  endowed  with  a  virtue 
it  did  not  possess. 

QuIl  (Larus) .  A  genus  of  web-footed 
birds  of  the  family  Laridoe.  inhabiting 
the  sea  coasts  of  all  parts  of  the  world ;  ^ 
they  have  great  power  of  wing  and  fly 
apparently  with  ease  against  a  storm, 
then  flying  low,   but   in   flne   weather 

?ierforming  the  most  varied  and  beau- 
iful  evolutions.  They  will  follow  a 
steamer  across  the  ocean  for  its  scraps, 
flying  the  whole  way  against  a  wind. 
They  nest  on  lonely  cllfTs,  north  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  other  species 
in  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  with 
four  feet  spread  of  wing. 

ttum.  A  glutinous  compound  ob- 
tained from  vegetable  sources,  soluble 
in  cold  or  hot  water,  but  not  in  alco- 
hol. There  are  numerable  varieties. 
Gum  Arabic  is  exuded  from  a  species 
of  acacia  grovm  in  Senegal,  the  Sudan. 
Arabia.  India  and  other  countries,  and 
is  a  vaiuaJ)le  commercial  product,  used 
in  dyeing,  ink-making,  as  a  mucilage, 
and  a  medicine.  Gums  are  also  made 
from  starch,  potatoes,  wheat,  etc.; 
from  seeds,  barks,  roots  and  weeds. 
Many  so-called  gums  are  resins  and 
alcohol  dissolves  them.  Chewing  gum, 
manufactured  from  the  spruce  tree  and 
other  gums,  is  much  used  in  the  United 
States  as  a  confection. 

Qum-lao  (Hindoo,  lac.  100,000).  A 
resinous  deposit  formed  on  the  twigs 


of  certain  trees  by  the  stings,  eggs  and 
dead  bodies  of  myriads  of  dust-like  in- 
sects. The  natives  propagate  them, 
tying  egg-laden  twigs  to  new  trees. 
The  lac  is  melted  and  washed  in  hot 
water,  melted  by  fire  heat  and  strained 
through  muslin.  Shellac,  as  it  ia 
called,  from  its  shape,  is  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  is  the  basis  of  the  best  var- 
nishes, of  lacquers  and  of  sealing-wax 
See  Shellac. 

Oum  RMlnt.  Plant  exudation  con- 
taining resin;  the  gum  is  soluble  in 
water  and  may  be  washed  out.  The 
resin  dissolves  in  alcohol.  The  term 
includes  ammoniac,  myrrh,  scammony, 
galbanum,  gamboga,  asafoetida. 

Qum-tr«6  or  8wa6t-gum.  An  Amer- 
ican tree  with  lobed  leaves  which  are 
brilliant  in  autumn  and  with  a  bark 
used  in  dysentery.  It  belongs  to  the 
Hamamelidaces.  Of  the  Gomaoeae  are 
the  black  gum,  used  for  turning  wood- 
en-ware, and  the  gum  tree  of  Tupelo 
of  the  South  with  edible  fruit. 

OunboAt.  A  light  draught,  armored 
war-ship  for  river  and  harbor  use; 
with  maximum  of  1,500  tons. 

Qun-Ootton.  A  powerful  explosive 
manufactured  by  subjecting  a  prepared 
cotton  to  the  prolonged  action  of  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  sulphuric  acid 
and  one  part  of  nitric  acid.  It 
burns  without  explosion  on  ignition, 
but  by  percussion  explodes  with  a 
force  five  times  greater  than  that  of 
gunpowder. 

Ounniton  Tunnel.  A  tunnel  situated 
in  Montrose  County,  Colorado,  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Government 
Reclamation  Service  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Gunnison 
River  in  the  irrigation  of  150,000  tores 
of  rich  but  semi-arid  land.  The  tunnel 
is  6  miles  lonff,  11x13  feet  inside  mea- 
surement, and  lined  throughout  with 
cement.  The  main  canal  is  30  ft.  wide 
at  the  bottom.  83  ft.  wide  at  the  too 
and  the  average  depth  of  water  is  10 
ft.  The  capacity  is  1,300  cubic  ft. 
of  water  per  second.  The  cost  of  the 
tunnel  and  distributing  canals  has  been 
placed  at  over  $5,000,000.  Perpetual 
water  rights  v/i\\  be  sold  to  actual  set- 
tlers at  approximately  $35  per  acre, 
being  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the 
tunnel.  Ten  years'  time  will  be  al- 
lowed for  payment,  without  interest. 

Qun'powder.  The  oldest  of  explo- 
sive mixtures,  is  a  compound  of  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  charcoal  thor- 
oughly amalgamated  and  reduced  to 
fine  powder.  The  proportion  of  the  in- 
gredients is  varied  according  to  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  destined.  In  recent 
years  a  smokeless  gunpowder  has  been 
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much  used,  an  oxidizing  agent  being 
used,  to  prevent  the  smoke.  Cordite 
is  a  familiar  example.  The  United 
States  produces  annually  123,314,103 
lbs.  of  gunpowder,  worth  $5,310,351, 
chiefly  blasting  powder. 

Qunpowd«r  Plot.  A  plot  formed  by 
a  few  lanatioal  opponents  of  James  I.*s 
government  to  blow  up  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  their  assembling  Nov.  5, 
1605.  A  cellar  was  hired  under  the 
House  of  Lords  and  stored  with  gun- 
Dowder  by.  Guy  Fawkes,  a  soldier  of 
lortune  and  a  reckless  determined  man. 
The  plot  was,  however,  discovered  and 
its  perpetrators  brought  to  Justice. 

Qunt.  Muskets,  carbines,  rifles,  can- 
nons, etc.,  in  a  never-endinff  variety. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  tney  were 
simply  tubes  by  means  of  which  stones 
were  thrown  at  an  enemy.  Then  gun- 
powder came  into  use,  and  a  metallic 
tube  which  could  be  carried  in  the 
hand  was  utilized  for  flring  and  direct- 
ing the  shot;  and  so  the  development 
Eroceeded,  improved  forms  of  guns  be- 
ig  introduced  from  time  to  time,  until 
trom  small  arms  the  advance  was  made 
to  cannons,  and  machines  of  immense 
power  came  to  be  adopted.  Among  the 
leading  modern  inventors  of  guns  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  Lord 
Armstrong,  who  in  1855  invented  the 
wrought-iron,  breech-loading  gun  of 
small  and  large  calibre;  Major  Palliser. 
who  was  responsible  for  the  tube-lined 
fun,  adopted  in  the  British  army  about 
1870;  Krupp  with  his  powerful  steel 
guns  for  the  German  army;  and  Whit- 
worth's  rifled  firearms.  Of  the  ma- 
chine guns  the  best  known  are  those  of 
Maxim,  Gardner,  Gatling,  Hotchkiss 
and  Nordenfelt. —  The  Dreadnoughts 
New  York  and  the  New  Texas  of  the 
American  Navy  are  armed  with  guns  53 
ft.,  6  Inches  long  and  weighing  65 
tons.  Bach  gun  costs  $74,700  to 
build  and  953,000  additional  is  needed 
to  construct  the  mount.  The  shell 
discharged  weighs  1,400  pounds; 
including  shell  and  powder,  it  costs 
1700  to  discharge  the  gun,  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  actual  warfare  the 
shell  is  despatched  against  a  floating 
battery  that  cost  millions  of  dollars. 
Ss  the  shell  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
9un«  its  initial  velocity  is  2,600  feet  a 
second.  The  shells  are  effective  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles. 

ttuntop's  Chain  (named  after  its  in- 
▼entor,  Edmund  uunter,  an  English 
mathematician  who  died  in  1626).  The 
chain  commonly  used  by  surveyors  in 
measuring  land.  It  is  66  ft.  long,  and 
its  convenience  in  practice  turns  on  the 
fftet  that  ten  square  chains  make  one 
The  chain  is  divided  into   100 1 


links,  so    that    100,000    square    links 
make  an  acre. 

Qustavus  Adolphut  (1591-1632). 
The  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa;  King 
of  Sweden,  1611-32.  "The  Lion  of 
the  North."  He  was  a  great  military 
genius  and  statesman,  ably  supported 
by  his  wise  chancellor  Oxenstiern. 
The  boy  first  pacified  the  rebellious 
Swedish  nobility,  united  the  nation  in 
passionate  devotion  to  himself,  and 
won  the  Eastern  and  Southern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  including  the  future 
site  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  Russia 
and  Poland.  In  1630  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror had  almost  crushed  the  Protest- 
ants of  Germany  in  the  terrible  Thirty 
Years*  War,  by  his  great  generals,  Tilly 
and  Wallenstein.  France  supported 
Gustavus  by  subventions  through  its 
dread  of  the  Austrian  power  in  Belgium 
and  Lorraine.  Gustavus  landed  in  Ger- 
many with  13,000  veterans,  united  the 
forces  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
and  Saxony,  though  they  were  Jealous 
of  his  fame,  and  defeated  the  terrible 
Tilly  at  Breitenfeld  near  Leipzig,  Sept. 
17,  1631.  He  now  controlled  central 
Germany,  held  splendid  court  at  Mainz, 
and  in  April,  1632,  defeated  and  killed 
Tilly  on  the  Lech.  The  peril  forced 
the  Emperor  to  recall  wallenstein* 
whom  he  had  disgraced,  and  the  two 
great  generals,  after  long  sparring,  met 
at  Lutzen,  near  Leipzig,  Nov.  16,  1632. 
Gustavus  was  victorious,  but  was  killed 
in  the  terrible  fog  which  fell  upon  the 
battlefield. 

Qusta'vut  va'sa  (1496-1560).  King 
of  Sweden.  In  his  youth  he  was 
treacherously  imprisoned  by  Christian 
II.  of  Denmark,  against  whom  Sweden 
was  struggling  for  liberty.  Escap- 
ing to  Sweden  as  an  outlaw,  m 
1520,  Gustavus  wandered  in  disguise 
among  the  stout  peasants  of  Darlecar- 
lia,  seeking  to  rouse  them  to  insurrec- 
tion. In  November,  Christian  II.  sum- 
moned the  nobles  to  Stockholm  to  at- 
tend his  coronation,  and  murdered 
ninety  of  them,  including  the  father 
and  brother  of  Gustavus.  The  Swedes 
revolted  at  last,  Gustavus  was  put  in 
command,  defeated  the  Danes,  and  took 
Upsala.  The  Swedish  Diet  proclaimed 
him  King  1523.  He  was  a  wise  admin- 
istrator, repressed  the  aristocracy,  de- 
veloped the  national  resources,  army 
and  navy,  and  established  Lutheran- 
ism.  He  left  Sweden  a  victorious,  civ^ 
ilized  power. 

Quvenbero  (goot-en-berg),  Johan- 
nes (1395-1468).  The  inventor  of 
printing  from  movable  type ;  born  of 
good  family  at  Mainz,  and  spending  his 
youth  at  Strassburg.  In  1450,  Johan- 
nes Fust,  a  rich  merchant  of  Mainz,  ad- 
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vaDced  the  money  to  print  a  folio  Bible 
by  the  new  process,  foreclosed  on  Gut- 
enberg, and  thereafter  printed  in  his 
own  name.  Gutenberg,  however,  was 
sole  inventor  and  changed  the  history 
of  civilization  and  the  world  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge. 

Qutenberg  Bibl«.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  for  this  book  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Robert 
Hoe,  in  1911,  by  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton, nephew  of  the  late  •  Collis  P. 
Huntington.  This  Gutenberg  Bible 
was  printed  at  Mainz  between  the 
years  1450  and  1455,  by  Johann  Gut- 
enberg, hence  its  name.  It  was  printed 
on  vellum,  in  Latin  in  Gothic  type,  in 
two  folio  vols,  of  1,282  pages  in  two 
columns,  of  forty- two  lines.  Spaces 
were  left  for  the  beautiful  illuminated 
initials  and  marginal  decorations,  in 
gold  and   <other    colors,    which    were 

Sainted  by  hand  by  monks.  The  Hoe 
lible  is  the  only  Gutenberg  Bible,  in 
which,  the  headinflrs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jerome  and 
the  first  Book  of  Genesis  are  printed  in 
red.  it  has  been  presumed  that  the 
difflculty  of  printing  in  two  colors 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  plan 
with  the  other  editions.  Most  if  not  all 
of  the  other  known  copies  are  the  prop- 
erty of  public  libraries  or  museums, 
where  they  will  always  remain. 

Outh'rie.  The  capital  of  Oklahoma, 
a  railway  center,  in  a  cotton,  fruit  and 
wheat  region,  with  cotton  gins,  ma- 
chine shops  and  foundries.  P.  11,654. 
Qutta  p«roh'a.  The  concrete  juice 
of  an  evergreen  tree  common  in  the 
Peninsula  and  Islands  of  Malaysia.  It 
possesses  normally  and  naturally  little 
elasticity,  but  becomes  pliant  under  a 
rising  temperature  and  has  many  com- 
mercial uses.  Though  tough  and  hard 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  gradually 
softens  as  it  is  subject  to  heat,  but 
when  very  hot  develops  a  stockiness 
rendering  it  difficult  of  manipulation. 
In  recent  times  it  has  become  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  covering  for  elec- 
tric wires,  being  a  non-conductor, 
while  it  is  largely  employed  in  making 
hose,  belting  and  other  flexible  goods. 
Combined  with  the  more  elastic  caout- 
chouc it  is  easily  vulcanized. 

Qwynn,  Nell  (1650-90).  A  girl  bom 
in  poverty,  who  sold  flowers  and  sang  in 
the  taverns  and  playhouses  of  London. 
She  afterward  won  considerable  fame 
as  an  actress  in  light  and  humorous 
parts.    She  was  the  only  one  of  Charles 


II. *s  mistresses  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  him.  A  son  of  hers  by  the  king 
was  made  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

Qymnatlum  (Greek  gymnos,  naked) . 
The  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
a  place  which  both  physical  and  men- 
tal training  were  given,  of  which  the 
physical  was  considered  the  more  im-  ' 
portant.  In  Germany  it  is  given  to 
secondary  schools,  graduation  from 
which  must  precede  the  university 
course.  In  the  United  States  the  name 
is  applied  entirely  to  a  place  of  physi- 
cal training  or  exercise,  but  the  laet 
that  all  colleges  have  their  gymnasia, 
training  in  which  is  a  part  of  the  col- 
lege course,  recalls  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

Oymno'tperme  (Greek,  naked  seed). 
A  great  group  of  plants  including  (1) 
the  Conifers  or  ever-greens  (pine, 
spruce,  larch,  etc.).  (2)  the  Cycads 
or  Cocoa  Palms;  (3)  the  Gretums 
(tropical  vines,  lianas,  straggling 
shruos) ;  (4)  the  Ginko. 

Qyp'slM.  A  wandering  Hindu  tribe» 
as  can  be  proved  by  their  language, 
who  roamed  into  Eastern  Europe  with 
the  Tartars  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  have  remained  a  rambling,  tink- 
ering, horse-trading  and  shoeing, 
f)oaching,  fortune-telling  race  in  every 
and.  The  French  called  them  Bohe- 
mians, the  English,  The  Egyptians  or 
Gypsies. 

Qyp'tum.  A  whitish  mineral  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  calcium.  Some 
varieties  are  of  a  brovsm-red  tint. 
Ground  to  a  powder,  it  forms  a  man- 
ure; heated  to  400  ^  it  becomes  freed 
from  the  water  it  contains,  and  resolves 
itself  into  the  powder  called  plaster-of- 
Paris.  The  finest  grained  variety  of 
gypsum  is  alabaster. 

Qy'rooar.  A  revolving  car,  such  as 
usea  in  merry-go-rounds  and  Ferris 
wheels. 

Qy'p08ciop«  (Greek,  watch  the 
whirl).  A  disk  with  loaded  edge  on  a 
central  axis  revolving  freely  in  gimbals. 
If  set  in  motion  like  a  top  it  always  re- 
volves in  the  same  plane  without  af- 
fecting the  gimbals.  If  it  revolves  long 
enough,  the  star:  the  constant  axis 
points  to  prove  that  the  earth  has  re- 
volved. The  possibility  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  mysterious  priD6iple 
of  the  gyroscope  to  more  than  one  in- 
dustrial enterprise  in  the  near  future, 
and  its  wonderful  capacity,  have 
aroused  much  interest. 
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HGorrespoods  in  form  to  the  hard  H 
or  Kh  of  the  PhoBnician.  As  ex- 
plained under  F  the  letter  was  neg- 
lected and  omitted  by  the  Greeks.  In 
Latin,  also,  the  letter  was  sounded  lit- 
tle as  In  the  "Cockney  "  pronunciation 
of  England ;  and  some  Latin  words,  like 
arundo,  arena  have  lost  an  initial  H. 

Haar'tom.  A  city  of  North  Holland, 
fourteen  miles  from  Amsterdam  and 
the  center  of  the  Dutch  bulb  industry. 
P.  68.000. 

Hai»eaa  Oor'put.  The  name  given  to 
a  writ  ordering  the  body  of  a  person 
under  restraint  or  imprisonment  to  be 
brought  into  court  for  full  inquiry  into 
the  legality  of  the  restraint  to  oe  made. 
The  first  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
passed  in  1679,  though  nominally  such 
a  right  had  existed  from  Magna  Charta, 
but  some  of  the  more  despotic  kings 
had  disregarded  it.  In  times  of  public 
peril  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  is 
sometimes   temporarily  suspended. 

Haokenaack.  A  town  In  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  with  silk  and  wall-paper 
manufactures;  p.  14,050. 

Haddock.  .  One  of  the  best-known 
fishes,  abounding  in  northern  seas  and 
averaging  about  four  pounds  in  weight. 
Largely  used  for  curing,  and  sold  as 
"  finnan  baddies." 

Ha'das  (Greek,  the  unseen  land). 
In  ancient  mythology,  it  implies  the 
underground  world,  visited  by  the  sun 
at  night,  where  the  Just  and  unjust 
dead  have  their  appropriate  abodes, 
ruled  by  Pluto  and  his  queen  Proser- 
pina. 

HadJI  or  Hadi.  The  name  given  by 
Mohammedans  to  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Kaaba,  in  the  Great  Temple  or  Mecca, 
which  every  Moslem  is  expected  to 
make  once  at  least  in  his  lifetime. 
Those  who  have  performed  this  pil- 
nimage  are  entitled  to  wear  a  green 
turt)an,  and  to  bear  the  prefix  of  Hadji 
before  their  names.  Members  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  who 
have  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Je- 
rusalem are  also  known  as  Hadji  or 
HaJii. 

HMllay.  «lamat  (1821-72).  An  Amer- 
ican scholar  whom  an  accident  in  boy- 
hood made  hopelessly  lame  but  gave 
him  an  impulse  toward  study.  He 
was  a  linguist  and  held  the  chair  of 
Greek  at  Yale  from  1851  until  his 
death.      He    published    **  Lectures    on 


Roman  Law,**  *'  Elements  of  the  Greek 
Languages  **  and  a  widely  used  Greek 
grammar.  After  his  death  a  volume  of 
his  writings  entitled  '*  Essays  Philo- 
logical and  Critical**  was  edited  by 
Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney. 

Hadley,  Arthur  Twining.  The  son  of 
the  preceding,  has  been  President  of 
Yale  since  1899.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  on  economics. 

Ha'drian  (76-138  A.  D.).  Emperor 
of  Home  in  succession  to  his  cousin 
Trajan,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Roman  rulers.  He  visited  Britain, 
and  in  A.  D.  121  built  the  wall  between 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  for  protection 
of  his  dominions  against  the  Picts  and 
Scots. 

Haaok'el,  Ernest  ( 1 833 — ) .  An  emi- 
nent, aggressive  German  scientist  and 
philosopher,  and  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  Jena  University.  Has  been  an  earn- 
est supporter  of  the  Evolution  theory, 
and  his  writings  have  been  popular 
throughout  Europe  A  life  of  nim  by 
Bolsche  was  published  in  1907, 

Ha'flz  (1325-89).  A  great  lyrical 
poet  of  Shiraz,  Persia,  singing  of  love, 
joy.  short  life,  death,  resignation.  An 
idol  of  the  Persians  who  interpret  him 
mystically. 

Ha'qan.  A  tovm  on  the  River  Volme. 
Westphalia,  Prussia.  It  has  iron  and 
cotton  ind  stries.  P.  (communal), 
60.000. 

Ha'garatown.  A  city  of  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  possesses  a  college 
for  women.    P.  16,o07. 

Hag'oard,  Hanry  RIdar  (1856—). 
An  English  novelist  and  humanitarian. 
Wrote  **  King  Solomon's  Mines,*'  **  Al- 
lan Quartermain,**  **  The  People  of  the 
Mist?*  "The  Poor  and  the  Land,'* 
"  Salvation  Army  Colonies.** 

Hagua^Tha.  The  capital  of  Holland, 
fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Rotterdam, 
with  stately  palaces  and  residences,  lin- 
den avenues,  canals,  ancient  architec- 
ture and  government  buildings;  with 
memories  of  all  the  great  names  of 
Holland.  3eat  of  the  Peace  Congress, 
in  Carnegie's  Palace.  Superb  library, 
and  museums  of  Dutch  art. 

Hague  Peaoa  Oonferanca.  It  first  as- 
sembled in  1899  with  a  following  as- 
sembly in  1907,  issuing  in  a  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  with  duly  ap- 
pointed delegates  from  all  nations,  to 
codify  the    law   of   nations,    establish 
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rights  of  belligerents  and  aliens,  miti- 
gate the  horrors  of  war,  and  arbitrate 
international  questions.  It  has  con- 
centrated the  conscience  and  intellect 
of  the  world  upon  the  substitution  of 
law  for  war,  and  the  hope  of  ridding 
mankind  of  the  strangling  incubus  of 
standing  armies. 

Ha'guenau.  A  town  (fort.)  of  Alsace, 
Germany,  near  Strasburg.     P.  14,500. 

Hfth'nomann.  8ainu«i  Christian 
Friadrlch  (1755-1843).  The  founder 
of  Homeopathy.  In  his  medical  studies 
he  became  familiar  with  Hippocrates* 
Law  of  Similars.  In  1810  he  pub- 
lished his  '*  Organon  of  Rational  Med- 
icine," and  flrom  1810  to  1820  his 
"Materia  Medica.**  He  settled  in 
Paris  in  1835.  His  influence  has  been 
as  great  in  Allopathy  as  in  Homeopathy. 

Hail.  Frozen  rain-drops  or  hail- 
stones, are  composed  of  ice  and  snow, 
and  vary  In  shape  according  to  the 
producing  conditions,  although  most 
commonly  conical.  It  is  on  record  that 
hailstones  weighing  over  half  a  pound 
have  occasionally  fallen.  Hail  is  often 
an  accompaniment  of  a  thunderstorm. 
Hailstorms  do  much  damage  to  vines, 
fruits  and  agricultural  produce,  and 
many  societies  exist  on  the  Continent 
for  hail  protection,  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure being  to  keep  up  discharges  of 
artillery  at  threatening  periods,  which 
usually  has  the  efTect  of  dispersing  or 
warding  off  the  hail. 

Hainan'.  An  land  on  the  southern 
coast  of  China,  area  i 3,9 7 4  square 
miles.  P.  2,500,000:  chief  town 
Kiungchow;  large  trade  with  Hong 
Kong. 

Halnault'  or  Hainaut.  A  province 
(industrial  and  agricultural),  of  Bel- 
gium, adjoining  the  northeast  border 
of  Prance.  Its  area  1,437  square  miles. 
P.  1,343,000. 

Hair.  A  more  or  less  fine  capillary 
covering  forming  on  the  skin  of  animals 
generally,  in  many  instances  covering 
the  entire  body,  but  in  human  beings 
having  its  chief  development  on  the 
head.  Human  hair  grows  longest  on 
the  heads  of  women.  Ordinarily,  the 
structure  of  a  hair  comprises  a  root,  a 
stem  or  shaft,  and  a  point.  The  root, 
which  is  bulbous,  is  enclosed  to  a  skin 
follicle,  connected  with  which  are  se- 
baceous glands  whose  secretion  feeds 
and  imparts  gloss  to  the  hair.  Hair 
bears  a  coloring  pigment,  black,  brown, 
flaxen,  or  red,  and  when  the  pigment 
begins  to  fall  In  its  supply,  the  hair 
loses  its  color  and  turns  grey.  Males 
have  usually  a  distinctive  nair  forma- 
tion, as  in  man  the  beard. 

Hal'tl  (Caribbean,  highland).  The 
second  of  the  Antilles,  between  Cuba 


and  Porto  Rico,  about  as  large  as  Ire- 
land  (400  miles  long,  an  area  28,000 
square  miles).     The  interior  rises  in 
mountains  of  7,000  to  10.000  ft.  v^th 
temperate,  healthy  climate,  and  mag- 
niflcent  forests   of  mahogany,  lignum 
vitae,  log-wood,  fustic  ana  cedar.    The 
trade-vdnds    prevail,    with     incessant 
cooling  force.     The  coasts  are  torrid. 
Haiti  was    the    flrst    large    land     dis- 
covered by  Columbus,    and   the    chief 
Spanish  colony   at   first.  French   buc- 
caneers settled  in  the  west  end,  ^lich 
was  ceded  to  France   in    1697.      The 
natives  have  been  almost  extermin^ited 
by  the  Spanish,  and  both  ends  became 
devoted  to  slave  plantations  v/ith  negro 
laborers.    The  French  Republic   freed 
them   in    1793;   they    massacred    the 
whites,  and  under  Toussaint  L*Ouver- 
ture  repulsed  the  English.     There  are 
perhaps   1,500,000  negro   inhabitants, 
practically     ruled     under     republican 
forms,  by  150,000  rich  mulattoes,  edu- 
cated in  Parib.    The  history  has  been  a 
succession  of  rival   presidents,   dicta- 
tors, emperors,   revolts   and   factions. 
The  people  of  the  interior  are   almost 
savage  and  practice  voodooism,  though 
nominally  Catholic.    The  language  is  a 
French  patois,  and  the  law  oased    on 
the  Code  Napoleon.     The  aristocracy, 
in  rival   factions,   pillages   the    taxes. 
There  is  a  president  and  legislature 
modeled  on  the  French  system,  but  it 
is  really  a  plutocracy.      Education    is 
unknown  among  the   poor,  and   there 
are   hardly   any  railways.      Port    au 
Prhice,  at  the  west  end,  is  capital,  with 
50,000  inhabitants.    A  little   coffee   is 
raised,  but  no  indigo,  cotton  or  rice  for 
exportation.    The  eastern  part  of   the 
island,  where  there  is   an   element   ot 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood,   and  where 
Spanish  is  spoken,  revolted  in    1844, 
established  a  capital  at  Santo  Domingo 
(25,000    inhabitants),    and    gave    its 
name  to  their  republic.     The  leaders 
tried  to  sell  it  to  the  United  States  in 
General  Grant's  time,  but   the   United 
States  Senate   objected.     The   people 
are  more  intelligent  than  the  Haitiens, 
export  sugar,  coffee  and  fruit  and  have 
a  little  railway.    At  the  request  of  the 
leaders,  the  United  States   administers 
the  customs  to  prevent  European  inter- 
vention for  non-payment  of  debts.      A 
rebellion  broke  out,  July,  1911,  and  the 
island  faced  an  armed  revolt.    P.  416,- 
000. 

Hakoda't*.  A  seaport  of  Yezo  Island, 
Japan,  with  a  flourishing  trade.  P. 
95,006. 

Haroyon.  The  Greek  name  for  the 
kingfisher.  In  Mediterranean  lands 
they  mate  almost  at  mid-winter,  and 
the  Greeks  had  a  myth  that  the   ^ods 
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granted  a  few  days  of  fair  weather  at 
the  time  (January  thaw),  to  favor  their 
nest  building.  Henoe  the  term  **  Hal- 
cyon Days,**  to  indicate  a  time  of  gen- 
iality and  prosperity. 

Haldane,  Richard  Burdon  (1856—). 
British  Secretary. of  War  since  1905 
bom  in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland  an( 
educated  at  Edinburg  University  and  a ; 
Goettingen.  He  has  been  a  member  o / 
Parliament  for  twenty-flve  years;  and 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  essays  and 
translations,  and  a  "  Life  of  Adams 
Smith.**  He  is  thoroughly  practical, 
and  in  approving  his  estimate  of  |138,- 
000,000  for  the  army.  1910,  the  House 
of  Commons  practically  approved  of  a 
reorganization  of  the  British  service. 

Ital««  Bdward  Bvm*«U  (1822-1909). 
The  American  author  and  philanthrop- 
ist, editor  of  the  '*  Christian  Exam- 
iner **  and  "  Old  and  New.**  He  was 
an  admirable  essayist  and  lecturer. 
Wrote  *•  The  Man  Without  a  Country,*' 
••  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,*'  "  In  His 
Name.**  For  many  years  Chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Hale,  Bugena  (1836 — ).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives fh>m  Maine,  1868-1881;  Senator. 
1881-1911.  The  veteran  of  House  and 
Senate,  his  experience  gave  him  wide 
influence. 

Hale,  John  Parker  (1806-73).  A 
Democratic  Congressman  from  New 
Hampshire,  in  1842;  experience  led  him 
to  oppose  slavery  and  Texan  annexa- 
tion in  defiance  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire.  He  brought  the  State 
over  to  the  Whig  party,  was  United 
States  Senator,  1847;  Free-soil  candi- 
date for  President,  1852;  Senator 
again,  1855-50;  Minister  to  Spain, 
1865-69. 

Hale.  Sir  Matthew  (1609-1676). 
An  eminent  jud;;e  of  the  Restoration 
period,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
Cromwell's  Parliament.  He  is  best  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  certain 
legal  histories,  which  are  still  valued 
ae  text-books.  He  became  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  1671. 

Hale»  Nathan  (1756-76).  A  school 
teacher  of  Connecticut  who  entered 
the  Revolutionary  Army  in  1775.  and 
was  commissioned  captain  in  1776.  He 
volunteered  to  enter  the  British  lines 
as  a  spy,  was  detected  and  court-mar- 
tialed. He  was  refused  a  Bible  or 
clergyman,  and  letters  he  had  written 
his  lamily  were  burned  in  his  pres- 
ence. His  last  words  were  "  I  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country.** 

Hale'ela.  The  Styrax  Americana,  an 
ornamental  shrub  from  the  Southern 
States,  with   smooth   oval   leaves   and 


clusters  of  white,  bell-shaped  flowers 
in  spring. 

Hale'vy  (ah-lay'-vee),  Jean  alacquea. 
A  French  opera  composer.  Author  of 
"Ludovlc,**  "L*Clair,*'  "La  Juive,** 
**  La  Reine  de  Ciryore.**  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  theory  ana  composition  at  the 
Conservatory. 

Half*blood.  By  the  common  law, 
inheritance  was  confined  to  brothers  or 
sisters  having  both  parents  in  common. 
This  has  been  abrogated  by  statute  in 
most  of  the  United  States. 

Half-breed.  A  mulatto  is  the  child 
of  a  white  and  a  negro ;  a  mestizo,  of  a 
white  and  an  Indian;  a  zambo,  of  a 
negro  and  Indian. 

Haribut.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
fiat  fishes  averaging  when  luU  grown 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  lengtli,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Speci- 
mens of  still  larger  size  occasionally 
occur.  It  is  plentifully  distributed. 
Its  two  eyes  are  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head. 

Harieore  (Greek,  halikore,  mer- 
maid). Sea  cows;  the  Dugong  and 
Syren  (qq.  v.). 

Hanifax.  The  capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  principal  naval  station  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada;  situated  on  the 
southeast  or  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula, on  a  declivity  overlooking  the 
harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  As  the  chief  British  naval 
station  in  North  America,  it  has  a 
large  dock-yard,  covering  fourteen 
acres.  Exports,  especially  of  dried 
fish,  timber,  cattle,  and  whale  and  seal 
oil,  are  very  considerable.  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishopric  and 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishopric.  It 
has  lines  of  steamers  conecting  it  with 
London,  Liverpool,  the  American  ports, 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  founded 
by  Governor  Cornwallis  in  1749.  who 
named  it  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax.   P.  41,560. 

Harifax,  Oharlee  Montague  (1661- 
1715) .  An  English  statesman  and  finan- 
cier, founder  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1694-95,  appointing  his  friend,  Isaac 
Newton,  warden  of  the  mint.  He  be- 
came Baron  Halifax. 

Hall  marfca.  Official  marks  im- 
pressed upon  gold  and  silver  articles, 
testifying  to  their  genuineness  and 
value.  The  stamping  is  entrusted  to 
the  Goldsmiths*  Clompany  of  the  City 
of  London,  at  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  and  the 
marks  are  the  standard  of  quality,  the 
assay-town's  mark,  notification  of  duty 
paid:  date,  maker  (and  sometimes) 
workman's  mark.  The  term  "  hall 
mark  **  in  common  metaphorical  use  in 
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writing  and  speech  is  an  indication  of 
quality. 

Hall  of  Fame.  The  colonnade  at  the 
New  York  University,  to  be  filled  with 
bronze  tablets  commemorating  the 
most  illustrious  American  citizens  after 
death.  The  names  are  selected  from 
year  to  year  by  a  committee  of  a  hun- 
dred eminent  men.  The  first  selected 
were:  Washington,  Lincoln,  Franklin, 
Webster,  Grant,  Marshall.  Jefferson, 
Emerson,  Fulton,  Longfellow,  Irving, 
Edwards,  Farragut,  Clay,  Peabody, 
Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Whitney,  Lee, 
Mann,  Audubon,  Kent,  Beecher,  Story, 
Adams,  Stuart,  Gray.  The  trustees 
have  strictly  refused  to  issue  a  sanc- 
tion in  honor  of  Jay  Gould. 

Hariam,  Henry  (1779-1859).  A 
graceful  and  scholarly  historian  who 
contributed  several  important  works  to 
the  literature  of  his  time.  His  "  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages."  "  Constitutional  History  of 
England,**  and  "  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe "  are  distin- 
guished for  their  clearness  of  style  and 
correctness  of  Judgment. 

Harieok.  FItzp-Qreene  (1790-1867). 
An  American  poet,  confidential  agent  of 
John  Jacob  As  tor  and  original  trustee 
of  the  Astor  Library.  He  is  remem- 
bered for  his  elegy  on  *'  Dra^Le  "  and 
"  Marco  Bozzaris." 

Hariecfc,  Henry  Wagner  (1815-72). 
An  American  offlcer  who  commanded 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  Mexican 
War.  In  the  Civil  War  he  commanded 
at  Corinth;  was  appointed  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  directed  it,  1862- 
64.  He  was  an  excellent  organizer  and 
strategist,  but  no  match  for  Lee. 

Hariey,  Edmund  (1656-1742).  An 
English  Astronomer  Royal;  he  proved 
the  sun*8  revolution  from  solar  spots, 
and  devised  the  methods  of  parallax 
from  the  transit  of  Venus.  He  also  cat- 
alogued the  southern  stars  from  St. 
Helena,  and  chartered  the  Pacific  and 
the  Dalmatian  coasts  and  discovered 
the  return  of  Comets  (q.  v.),  predict- 
ing the  return  of  Halley*s  Comet. 

Halloween'  (October  31st.)  The  eve 
of  All  Saints'  Day,  a  time  associated, 
especially  in  Scotland,  with  certain 
pleasing  superstitions  attractively  set 
forth  in  Burns's  famous  poem  "  Hal- 
lowe'en." It  is  the  night  when  young 
men  and  maidens  are  supposed,  by  ob- 
serving certain  rites,  to  have  their 
future  wives  and  husbands  disclosed  to 
them. 

Halluolnatlone.  Morbid  conditions 
of  the  mind  in  which  an  object  is  per- 
ceived which  is  not  presented  to  the 
senses.  They  are  either  persistent,  as 
in  some  forms    of   insanity,    or    occa- 


sional. Almost  every  one  has  had  the 
experience  of  hearing  his  name  called^ 
for  instance,  when  there  was  no  sound. 
Their  occurrence  is  often  the  result  of 
anxiety  or  overwork. 

Hale,  Frane  (1584-1666).  A  great 
Dutch  portrait  and  genre  painter,  mas- 
ter of  color,  character,  expression  and 
grouping. 

Haretead,  Murat  (1829-1908). 
An  American  Journalist,  he  edited  the 
'*  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  "  and 
the  "  Brooklyn  Standard  Union.** 

Ham.  A  tovm  on  the  River  Somme. 
near  Amiens,  France;  there  is  an  old 
castle  where  Napoleon  III.  escaped 
from  prison  in  1846.     P.  3,425. 

Hanrburq.  A  German  flree-city,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  the  first  port  of  the  - 
Continent  and  the  third  of  the  world. 
The  estuary  widens  into  magnificent 
docks.  All  the  chief  railways  of  Ger- 
many center  here,  and  it  has  three 
times  the  merchant  navy  of  Holland. 
It  is  the  center  of  emigration  from  Po- 
land and  Germany,  and  the  ffreat  Ham- 
burg-American Line  rivals  the  Cunard. 
Great  Britain  leads  in  its  commerce » 
with  the  United  States  a  close  second. 
There  are  manufactures  of  sugar* 
chocolate,  beer,  furniture,  pianos, 
leather,  celluloid,  etc.  Hamburg  has 
hills  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  and 
was  chosen  by  Charlemagne  as  a  fort- 
ress against  the  Slavonians.  The  views 
of  the  harbor  from  the  heights  are 
beautiful,  and  the  little  river  Alster 
forms  charming  lakes    surrounded   by 

Earks.  The  city  was  nearly  destroyed 
y  fire,  1842.  but  rebuilt  with  fine 
wide  streets,  kept  in  excellent  order, 
though  the  historical  buildings  were 
swept  away.  In  what  is  left  of  the  old 
town,  people  are  crowded  in  swarming 
alleys.  Being  far  from  mountains,  the 
river  water  is  carefully  filtered  for  the 
city  supply,  and  every  effort  is  made 
for  sanitation.  Hamburg  is  well  gov- 
erned, owns  its  own  docKs  and  utilities, 
and  was  a  pioneer  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  every  kind.  There  are  ex- 
cellent museums,  libraries,  and  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral-like  church,  with  a 
spire  of  485  ft.  The  schools  and  trade 
schools  are  admirable.    P.  874.878. 

Ham'erion,  Philip  Qllbert  (1834-94). 
An  eminent  etcher,  art  critic  and  essay- 
ist. He  married  and  lived  in  Prance,  be- 
coming an  interpreter  of  the  two  na- 
tions to  each  other,  and  of  art  to  the 
world,  in  his  **  French  and  English." 

Hamlloar.  The  most  distinguished 
Carthaginian  of  this  name  was  the 
father  of  Hannibal  to  whom  he  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  military  genius. 
His  great  aim  was  to  found  a  new  em- 
pire in  Spain,  from  which,  as  a  base,  he 
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miffht  assail  the  RomaDS.  He  spent 
nine  years  in  Spain,  penetrating  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  and  subduing 
many  tribes.  He  was  killed  there  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  his  two  sons 
took  up  the  feud  with  Rome. 

Ham'llton.  A  borough  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  eleven  miles  south- 
east of  Glasgow,  with  coal  and  iron 
mines,  limestone  quarries,  barracks, 
extensive  and  beautiful  parks.    P.  32,- 

i  iO. 

Hamilton.  A  Canadian  railway  and 
steamer  center  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Lake  Ontario,  with  admirable  har- 
bor, electric  water-power  from  Decew 
Palls,  and  natural  gas.  Much  American 
capital  is  invested.  It  manufactures 
textiles,  iron,  glass,  sewing-machines, 
farm  machinery.    P.  65,000. 

Hamilton.  A  city  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  on  Miami  River  and  Canal, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Cincinnati; 
also  on  Cincinnati,  Chicago  <&  Dayton, 
and  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St  Louis  Railroads.  Its  varied  man- 
ufactures include  agricultural  imple- 
ments, paper  mills,  etc.    P.  35,279. 

Hnin'llton,  Alaxandor  (1757-1804). 
An  American  statesman  and  financier. 
A  brilliant  younx  West  Indian,  of 
Scotch  and  French  parentage,  he  be- 
came prominent  in  New  York  during 
the  Revolution  and  was  chosen  by 
Washington    as    his  aide-de-camp  and 

Iirivate  secretary.  He  led  in  New  York 
egislation  and  finance,  and  in  1781  be- 
came the  leader  in  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  writ- 
ing the  Federalist  (g.  v.)  in  conjunction 
with  Jay  and  Madison.  Washington 
made  him  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 1789;  and  next  to  Washington  he 
was  the  creator  of  the  nation,  assum- 
ing the  debts  of  the  States,  organizing 
the  United  States  Bank,  deciding  the 
policy  of  administration,  centralization 
and  protection  of  manufactures.  The 
broken  credit  of  the  nation  revived, 
prosperity  and  commerce  returned.  He 
decided  revenues  and  their  collection, 
currency,  navigation  laws,  coasting 
trade,  the  management  of  public  lands. 
He  founded  the  mint  and  West  Point. 
In  the  perplexities  which  arose  from 
the  contest  of  England  and  France,  he 
was  brought  into  collision  with  France, 
and  also,  unfortunately,  with  John 
Adams,  whose  wooden  stolidity  was 
unable  to  appreciate  and  act  with  Ham- 
ilton's genius.  Just  as  it  had  been  with 
Franklin's.  The  unfortunate  breach 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Federalist  Party, 
and  Jefferson  came  into  power.  Ham- 
ilton had  thwarted  the  able  and  shrewd 
politics  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  challenged 


and  shot  the  nation*s  greatest  man.  Had 
he  survived,  the  War  of  1812  might 
have  had  a  more  favorable  issue,  for 
Hamilton's  ability  was  conspicuous  both 
in  war  and  peace.  His  one  error  was 
in  failing  to  appreciate,  as  JefTerson 
did,  the  possibility  of  the  ignorant  and 
illiterate  voters  of  his  period  in  the 
Middle  States. 

Hamilton,  John  McClure.  An  Amer- 
ican artist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  long 
resident  in  London.  The  second  Phil- 
adelphian  and  second  graduate  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  to  have  the  honor 
of  painting  a  Coronation  scene  in  West- 
minster Abbey — having  been  com- 
missioned by  George  V.  for  his  Coro- 
nation.   See  Abbey,  Edwin  A. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  (1788-1856). 
The  most  learned  and  scientific  philos- 
opher of  the  Scotch  school.  He  gained 
high  distinction  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  and  then  went  to  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  the  position  he 
took  has  never  been  surpassed.  In 
1836,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  in  Edinburgh 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  The 
core  of  his  philosophy  is  that  God  is 
revealed  to  man,  not  in  nature  but  in 
his  own  soul.  Man's  intelligence,  the 
"  nous  "  of  Aristotle,  the  "  vernuf t  " 
(reason)  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  other 
recent  Germans,  reveals  the  intelligent 
creator  and  moral  governor  of  the 
universe. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  Rowan  (1805- 
1865).  One  of  the  few  really  great 
mathematicians  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  "  Systems  of  Rays," 
"  A  General  Method  in  Dynamics," 
"Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure 
Time,"  and  "  Quaternions  " — the  last 
his  great  invention  which  gave  him  a 
v^der  reputation  than  conical  refrac- 
tion or  varying  action  had  done. 

Ham'lin,  Hannibal  (1809-91).  An 
American  statesman.  Maine  Democratic 
Congressman,  1842-47.  The  events 
of  the  period  drove  him  into  the  Free 
Soil  Party.  Senator  and  Governor, 
1848-61,  becoming  a  founder  of  the 
Republican  Party.  He  was  Lincoln's 
Vice-President,  friend  and  counsellor; 
Senator  again.  1869-81:  Minister  to 
Spain,  1881-83. 

Hamm.  A  town  on  the  River  Lippe, 
near  Dortmund,  Westphalia,  Prussia. 
It  contains  iron  industries,  etc.  P. 
32,430. 

Ham'mer.  Originally  a  withe-bound 
stone  for  striking,  developed  into  forg- 
ing and  carpentering  hammers.  In 
1843,  Robert  Wilson  producing  a  steam 
power-hammer,  striking  with  exact  and 
measured  taps,  which  could  be  arrested 
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in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  It  will  crack 
a  nut  or  crush  steel.  There  is  a  trip- 
hammer of  this  kind  at  Temi,  Italy, 
weighing  100  tons.  The  larger  ones 
for  steel  beams  are  now  replaced  by 
hydraulic  presses,  but  smaller  ones  are 
universally  employed. 

Ham'merfest.  The  most  northerly 
town  in  Norway  and  the  world,  with 
walrus  hunting  and  cod-liver-oil  pro- 
duction. The  midnight  sun  lasts  from 
May  13th  to  July  29th.  Latitude  70* 
40'   11".     P.  2,298. 

Ham'merhead  Shark.  A  kind  of 
shark  with  eyes  at  the  extremities  of 
ihe  T  shaped  head.  It  is  15  feet  long, 
voracious  and  dangerous.  The  eggs 
hatch  within  the  mother,  who  pro- 
duced fifteen,  sometimes  as  many  as 
forty  young  sharks  at  a  birth. 

Hammond.  A  city  of  Lake  county, 
Indiana,  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
Chicago,  on  Michigan  Central,  New 
York  Chicago  d  St.  Louis,  etc.  Manu- 
factures steel  springs,  nails,  flour,  car- 
riages and  chemicals.     P.  20.925. 

Hammond,  John  Hays  (1855-r-). 
An  American  mining  engineer,  born  in 
San  Francisco,  graduate  of  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale.  Served  on 
United  States  Geological  Survey  as 
special  expert,  examining  California 
gold  field;  has  examined  properties  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Later  acted  as 
consulting  en^neer  of  Barnato  Broth- 
ers, Cecil  Rhodes  and  many  South 
Afk*iean  mining  companies.  Was  con- 
cerned in  the  Jameson  raid,  with 
which,  however,  he  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy. After  being  released  on  the 
payment  of  a  large  fine,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States.  At  one  time  he  con- 
sented to  run  for  Vice-president  of 
United  States  ft*om  Massachusetts,  but 
later  withdrew.  Was  American  envoy 
to  the  coronation  of  King  Georgre  of 
England,  June,  1911. 

Hamp'den,  John  (1591-1643).  The 
English  patriot  who  opposed  Charles  I.*s 
"  Ship  Money  "  tax,  and  by  his  resist- 
ance and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  the  people  materially  helped 
the  Parliamentary  cause.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  while  leading  a  regi- 
ment he  had  levied  at  Chatgrove  Field. 
He  was  one  of  the  '*  five  Members  " 
Impeached  by  Gharles  L 

Hampton  Court.  A  palace  in  a  park 
on  the  Thames,  15  miles  west  of  Lon- 
don, built  by  Wolsey  for  Henry  VIII., 
and  rebuilt  by  Christopher  Wren,  with 
three  courts,  1,000  rooms,  and  cele- 
brated picture  gallery.  Here  Edward 
VI.  was  bom,  Jane  Seymour  died,  and 
Charles  I.  was  imprisoned. 

Hampton   lloada.     The  estuary  of 


the  James  River,  Virginia,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  Old 
Point  Comfort;  Portress  Monroe,  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  Newport  News  are 
upon  it.  The  scene  of  the  engagement 
of  the  "Monitor"  and  "  Merrimac,'* 
and  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference 
between  Lincoln  and  the  Confederate 
leaders  shortly  before  the  fall  of  the 
Confederacy.  Hampton  Institute  for 
the  industrial  education  of  negroes  and 
Indians  was  organized  here  by  S.  W. 
Armstrong. 

Hamp'ton.  Wado  (1818-92) .  A  South 
Carolina  soldier  and  statesman.     Op- 

?)Osed  to  secession  while  possible,  he 
ollowed  his  State  In  secession,  and 
became  a  distinguished  cavalry  conn- 
mander.  in  control  of  all  Lee*s  cavalry. 
After  the  war  he  sought  to  reconcile 
the  South  to  the  outcome  and  to  intro- 
duce at  once  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion for  voting;  United  StatQ3  Senator, 
1879-91,  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
office  by  the  Populism  of  Gov.  Tillman. 

Hanoocfc,  John  8.  O.  (1737-1793). 
The  richest  man  of  his  day  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  strong  patriot.  President  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  HS  was 
governor  of  Massachusetts  until  his 
death.  He  helped  fk*ame  the  State  Con- 
stitution and  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Han'coofc,  Winfleld  8oott  (1824-86). 
An  American  soldier,  graduated  at 
West  Point,  1844.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Civil  War,  at  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg,  where 
he  repeatedly  signalized  himself  at  crit- 
ical moments,  preventing  Lee*8  flankins 
movement  on  the  second  day,  and 
holding  the  center  firm,  on  the  third. 
He  was  seriously  wounded.  He  ran  as 
Democratic  nominee  for  President 
against  Garfield,  1880. 

Hand.  The  distinguishing  portion  of 
the  human  body,  living  the  grasp,  play 
and  freedom  which  allow  the  powerful 
brain  that  control  of  matter  with  which 
it  masters  the  world.  By  its  rotary 
socket  Joint,  reinforced  by  the  leverage 
of  shoulder  blade  and  collar  bone,  the 
upper  arm  has  perfect  scope,  increased 
by  the  hingre  Joint  of  the  elbow  and  the 
revolution  upon  each  other  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  lower  arm.  The  seven 
small  carpal  bones  of  the  wrist  give  a 
leverage  to  the  wonderful  play  ^f 
palm  muscles  upon  the  metacarpal 
bones  which  controls  the  three  phal- 
anges of  each  finger  and  which  makes 
possible  the  sleight  of  marksman, 
scientist,  artist  or  musician.  The  lines 
of  the  palm  were  formerly  supposed 
to  indicate  fate;  the  individuality  of 
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finger  prints  are  an  absolute  test  of 
indentity. 

Mn'del,  Qaorga  Frederlok  (1685- 
1759).  A  German  musical  composer 
of  great  eminence,  who  passed  most 
of  his  life  in  England,  composing  operas 
and  musical  compositions  of  many 
kinds^  and  ultimately  achieving  world- 
wide fame  by  his  great  series  of  ora- 
torios, including  "  Esther,"  "  Deborah," 
•*  Saul,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  "  The  Mes- 
siah," "  Samson,"  and  '*  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus."  Undoubtedly  the  greatest 
oratorio  writer  the  world  has  produced. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Han'gar,  or  Airship  Shad.  The  Per- 
sians, who  bound  their  vast  empire 
together  by  the  first  system  of  post- 
roads  in  the  world,  called  the  king's 
messenger  an  angaros;  the  Greeks,  and 
Romans  borrowed  the  word  angaria  or 
post-station.  The  French,  who  use  in- 
itial h  without  pronunciation,  call  an 
open  horse-shen  a  hangar,  and  the 
word  has  been  transferred  to  sheds  for 
air-ships.  The  use  of  the  word  shed 
is  recommended  In  preference  to  han- 
gar by  British  and  American  aviators. 

Hang'ohow.      A    city    of  Ghekiang 

firovince,  China,  head  of  Hangohow. 
t  is  a  treaty  port  and  has  an  exten- 
sive trade,  and  sllk-weaving  Industry; 
p.   (estimated)   500,000. 

Han'fcow.  A  treaty  port,  700  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yanktse  River 
in  China.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  tea, 
opium,  raw  silk,  cotton,  etc.,  p.  (about) 
800,000. 

Han'nlbal  (Phoenician,  Grace  of 
Baal:  B.  C.  247-183).  The  son  of  the 
great  Carthaginian  general,  Hamilar 
Barca,  who  forced  him  as  a  child  to 
swear  eternal  hatred  to  Rome,  carried 
him  to  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Spain,  and  trained  him  in  war  and 
statesmanship.  The  boy  was  the  idol 
of  the  veteran  troops,  of  which  he  be- 
came commander  at  his  father's  death. 
He  displayed  at  once  his  extraordinary 
ability,  reduced  all  Spain  to  his  sway 
and  defied  Roman  ambassadors  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntum.  He  led  his  men 
across  the  Pyrennees,  Rhdne  and  Alps, 
B.  C.  218.  Old  Scipio,  noble  and 
proud,  contemptuous  of  barbarians, 
was  waiting  for  him  on  the  Ticinus. 
Hannibal  lured  him  into  a  morning 
charge  through  the  numbing  snow 
water  and  cut  nim  down  with  his  men, 
his  son  escaping  to  be  his  avenger. 
The  Trebia  witnessed  another  stroke 
of  genius,  and  all  Gaul  hastened  to 
the  young  conqueror's  aid.  He 
crossed  the  Apennines  and  in  217 
crushed  the  consul  Flaminius,  en- 
trapped by  mist  and  mountain  at  Lake 


Tbrasimene.  Down  the  Adriatic  he 
went,  and  in  216  his  tough  Africans 
cut  50,000  Romans  to  pieces  in  the 
burning  stubble  fields  of  Ganns. 
Southern  Italy  Joined  him.  The  Ro- 
mans shut  the  gates  of  their  cities, 
and  he  marched  up  and  down  Italy  Mke 
a  lion,  while  faint-hearted  Ctarthage 
thought  only  of  Spain,  now  invaded 
by  young  Scipio.  In  202  Scipio  car- 
ried the  war  mto  Africa  and  tne  Car- 
thaginians recalled  the  champion  whom 
they  had  left  unsupported  in  his  hour 
of  triumph.  Hannibal  was  as  great 
as  ever,  democratized  Carthage,  and 
improvised  an  army,  but  they  were  no 
longer  his  veterans.  His  star  deserted 
him  at  last  at  Zama,  in  202,  and  he 
fled  into  Asiatic  exile,  ever  pursued  by 
the  deathless  dread  and  hatred  of 
Rome.  At  last  he  escaped  their  emis- 
saries and  machinations  by  voluntary 
death. 

Han'nibai.  A  city  of  Marcon  County. 
Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
is  an  important  railroad  center.  The 
Industries  are  timber  and  wagon 
building.     P.  18,341. 

Han'ol.  The  capital  city  of  French 
Tonquin,  Indo-China,  the  ancient  *'  Ke- 
Sho''  or  "great  market,"  on  the  Red 
River.  It  was  transformed  from  an 
old  Annamese  fort,  to  a  modern  com- 
mercial center.     P.  135,000. 

Hanovai*.  A  town  of  Grafton  County. 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  50  miles  northwest  of  Con- 
cord, the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College, 
founded  in  1769.  It  is  a  nonsecta- 
rian  institution,  having  an  interest- 
ing history,  v^th  a  medical  school 
and  an  astronomical  observatory. 
There  are  117  Instructors  and  1,229 
students,  the  library  containing  120,- 
000  volumes.  The  president  is  Dr. 
Ernest  Fox  Nichols. 

Han'ovar.  A  Prussian  province,  and 
former  kingdom,  extending  westward 
from  the  Elbe  and  southward  to  the 
Harz.  Much  of  it  is  sand  and  waste. 
swamps  and  hopeless  moor,  but  all 
well-tilled  with  German  intelligence. 
Roots,  sugar-beets  and  cereals  are 
largely  grown;  there  is  universal 
wealth  and  water-power  in  the  Harz. 
The  capital,  Hanover,  is  a  beautiful 
historical  city,  with  magnificent  parks, 
the  palaces  of  the  English  Georges,  art 
treasures  and  music,  and  the  home  of 
Leibnitz,  Population  of  the  capital, 
250,241;  of  the  province,  2.759,544. 
The  many  rivers  are  admirably  canal- 
ized and  the  land  is  a  net-work  of 
railways. 

Hansaat'lo  Laagua.  A  formidable 
confederation,     established     in     1241 
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for  purposes  of  mutual  protection  in 
carrying  on  international  commerce. 
The  Hanse  towns  numbered  over  100 
when  the  league  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power,  and  exercised  great  in- 
fluence, concluding  treaties  and  exer- 
cismg  almost  supreme  authority  within 
its  own  limits.  The  League  safe- 
guarded the  seas  from  pirates,  the 
land  from  robbers,  and  coerced  op- 
posing governments.  A  branch  of  the 
League  was  established  in  London,  and 
had  its  guildhall  in  Gannon  Street  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  League  ex- 
isted down  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Hamburg,  LQbeck, 
and  Bremen  are  to-day  the  only  cities 
which,  as  free  ports,  still  by  com- 
mercial courtesy,  retain  the  name  of 
Hanse  tov\ms. 

Haps'burg.  The  family  of  the  Aus- 
trian Emperors,  named  from  a  Swiss 
castle  built  in  1027.  Count  Rudolph 
HI.  of  the  line  was  elected  Emperor 
Rudolph  L,  1218.  Maximilian  L  ac- 
quired Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands 
by  marriage,  1477:  his  grandson,  Fer- 
dinand L.  acquired  Hungary  by  elec- 
tion. 152^. 

Harbin.  The  Manchurian  metrop- 
olis, the  Moscow  of  Asia,  the  oriental 
Chicago,  projected  and  half-built  on  a 
grand  scale  by  the  Russians  before 
their  war  with  the  Japanese.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  abandoned  by  them 
as  a  capital  and  commercial  center,  as 
a  result  of  that  war.  Upon  it  they 
spent  over  95,000,000  in  a  single 
year,  and  $100,000,000  altogether,  fur- 
nishmg  it  with  official  edifices,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  all  the  equipments  of  a 
city  complete.  Then  it  was  flourish- 
ing, now  it  is  stagnating.  The  Chin- 
ese wish  to  make  it  a  treaty  city,  but 
neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Japanese 
will  consent.  It  is  350  miles  west  of 
Vladivostok  and  600  north  of  Dalny. 

Hard'naM.  Material  resistance.  The 
relative  hardness  of  substances  de- 
pends upon  the  frequency,  crystalline 
arrangement  and  mutual  attraction  of 
the  unknown  molecules.  The  harder 
substance  scratches  the  softer.  Dia- 
mond is  the  hardest  known  mineral, 
followed  in  order  by  sapphire,  topaz, 
quartz,  feldspar,  apatite,  flourite,  cal- 
cite,  gypsum,  talc. 

Har'dy,  Tbomas  (1840—).  The 
Teniers  of  English  novelists,  reveal- 
ing the  soul  of  modern  agricultural 
laborers.  He  wrote :  "  Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree,"  "  Par  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd,"  "  Tess  of  the  D*Urber- 
villes."  Hardy  is  a  powerful  realist  and 
fatalist.  ' 

Hare.     A  swift,  keen-eared,  prolific 
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rodent,  including  in  America,  the  Polar 
hare,  the  cotton-tail,  and  the  Jack- 
rabbit.  They  are  agricultural  pests  in 
California  and  Australia,  and  are  killed 
by  battues. 

Hare,  William  Hobart  (1838-1910). 
An  Episcopalian  bishop,  apostle  of  the 
Indian   tribes   of   South   Dakota. 

Hare-bell,  or  Blue-bell.  A  beautiful 
wild  flower  of  Europe  and  America^ 
cultivated  as  the  perennial  Campanula. 

Harem  (Arabic,  not  to  be  touched). 
The  European  title  for  that  part  of  a 
polygamist*s  house  devoted  to  his 
wives  and  their  attendants,  also  by 
metonymy,  the  women  themselves. 
The  harems  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  the  Shah  of  Persia  were  the  most 
elaborate,  under  the  old  regime.  Only 
the  wife  who  had  borne  the  first  sod 
to  the  Sultan,  however,  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Sultana. 

Har'greavea,  Jamee  (1720-1773). 
A  poor  Lancashire-born  mechanic 
who  lived  later  and  died  In  Notting- 
ham, and  invented  the  spinning  jenny, 
one  of  the  revolutionizing  labor-saving 
contrivances  of  the  latter  half  or  the 
eighteenth  century.^  It  met  with  much 
opposition,  however,  and  kept  him 
poor,  though  the  community  after- 
wards reaped  the  advantage. 

Harl-KIrl  (Happy  Despatch).  Among 
the  Chinese,  permission  granted  to 
some  one  who  has  offended  the  Court 
to  destroy  his  own  life  rather  than  be 
put  to  death.  The  same  custom  once 
prevailed  in  Japan. 

Har'lan,  John  Marehall  (1833-1911). 
A  Kentucky  Jurist  and  Federal  Gen- 
eral in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1877  and  Bering 
Sea  Arbitrator  in  1893. 

Harmat'tan.  The  Arabic  name  of  a 
warm,  dry  wind  that  ft-om  January  to 
March  blows  across  the  Sahara  to  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  and  gives  rise  to  nose 
and  mouth  ailments. 

Harmon'loe.  The  science  of  musical 
sounds;  the  term  is  also  strictly  ap- 

Elied  to  the  class  of  sounds  which  can 
e  given  on  a  musical  instrument  in 
addition  to  the  primary  sounds,  and 
are  produced  by  a  certain  skilled  ma- 
nipulation that  causes  the  string  played 
upon  to  emit  its  higher  octaves,  thirds, 
fifths,  and  so  on. 

Har'old  n.  (1022-1066).  The  last 
of  the  Saxon  sovereigns  of  England, 
and  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  was 
crowned  king  in  succession  to  Edward 
the  Confessor  in  1066.  The  coming  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  with  his  great 
army,  soon,  however,  put  an  end  to  thei 
hopes  of  Harold  and  his  followers;  and 
the  Battle  of  Senlao   (Hastings)    ter- 
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'  minated  ai  once  his  life  and  Saxon 
sway  in  England. 

Haroun'-AI-Rat'ohld.  The  famous 
Caliph  of  Bagdad  (786-809),  familiar 
to  all  by  the  references  to  him  in  the 
*'  Arabian  Nights,"  and  memorable  in 
history  as  a  wise  and  powerful  ruler, 
whose  possessions  extended  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Nile  and  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  North  Africa. 

Harp.  One  of  the  most  ancient  of 
stringed  instruments,  and  in  its  sim- 
pler form  much  used  in  England  and 
Wales  in  early  times.  The  modern 
harp,  however,  is  a  greatly  improved 
instrument,  the  present  double-action 
harp  being  capable  of  producing  music 
in  any  key  with  very  fine  effect.  It 
forms  a  part  of  most  large  orches- 
tras, and  for  song  accompaniment  is 
much  appreciated. 

Itarper't  Ferry.  A  town  of  Jeffer- 
son dounty.  West  Virginia,  on  the 
Potomac  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shenandoah,  55  miles  northwest  from 
Washington,  D.  G.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery, 
and  for  its  Civil  War  historic  interest. 
John  Brown  (q.  v.)  seized  the  town, 
(1859)  and  Gen.  Lee,  1863. 

Har'par,  William  Ralney  (1856- 
1906).  An  American  educator  and 
Semitic  scholar,  the  President  and  de- 
veloper of  the  University  of  Chicago 
founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  (1891- 
1906). 

Harpsichord.  The  prototype  of  the 
pianoforte,  was  a  valued  musical  in- 
strument from  the  sixteenth  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  key- 
board was  from  four  to  six  and  a  half 
octaves,  and  the  notes,  which  were 
thin,  were  produced  by  a  plucking  op- 
eration, not  by  striking. 

Harpy.  A  fabulous  creature  in 
Creek  mythology,  half  woman,  half 
bird,  who  was  considered  as  a  min- 
ister of   the  vengeance  of   the   gods. 

Harpy  Tomb.  An  ancient  tomb  dis- 
covered in  Asia  Minor  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Upon  the  two  ends 
are  representatives  of  harpies  bearing 
away  the  dead  in  their  claws,  hence 
the  name. 

Har'risburg.  The  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Susquehanna  River,  with 
magnificent  capltol  building  in  an  ex- 
tensive park.  It  is  situated  in  a  coal 
and  iron  field;  is  a  railway  center;  has 
repair  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  foundries,  machine-shops, 
rolling  and  tin-mills,  rail  works,  etc. 
P.  64,186. 

Harrlaon.  A  town  of  Hudson 
County,  N.  J,,  on  the  Passaic  River  op- 
posite  Newark   and    on   the   Pennsyl- 


vania, Erie,  and  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
A  Western  Railroads.  It  has  cutlery 
and  machine  shops,  store  goods,  steel 
works,  trunk  factories,  tanneries.  P. 
14,498. 

Har'riaon.  Benjamin  (1833-1907). 
An  American  statesman,  grandson  of 
President  William  Henry  Harrison. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War,  was  Senator  from  Indiana,  1881- 
87,  and  twenty- third  President  of  the 
United  States,  (1888-92),  favoring 
Civil  Service,  commercial  reciprocity, 
annexation  of  Hawaii,  safety  couplings 
for  railways,  reduction  of  debt  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

Har'rison,  John  (1693-1776).  A 
celebrated  English  mechanician  who 
invented  the  compensation  pendulum 
and  recoil  escapement  for  clocks,  and 
made  the  first  nautical  chronometers. 
Known  as  "  Longitude  Harrison." 

Har>lson,  William  Henry  (1773- 
1841).  The  son  of  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  served  in  Indian 
Wars  under  Wayne.  He  was  governor 
of  the  Indiana  and  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory, embracing  most  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  through  the  critical  years 
1801-1812,  organizing,  developing, 
Americanizmg,  handling  the  Indians 
with  Justice  and  discretion,  finally 
crushing  them  at  Tippecanoe,  1811. 
As  General,*  in  the  War  of  1812,  he 
defeated  the  British  at  the  battleof  the 
Thames,  1813.  He  was  Senator  from 
Ohio,  1825-28,  and  ninth  President  of 
the  United  States,  1844,  elected  by  the 
Whig  Party  after  an  exciting  cam- 
paign for  popular  rights,  free-soil  and 
protection.  He  died  one  month  after 
his  inauguration,  and  his  work  was 
undone  by  his  Vice-President,  John 
Tyler. 

Har>ow-on-the-HIII.  A  town  with 
an  ancient  church  on  a  hill  rising 
abruptly  from  the  great  plain,  twelve 
miles  northwest  of  London,  England. 
It  is  famous  for  Harrow  School, 
founded  in  1571,  the  school  of  Sheri- 
dan, Byron,  Sir  William  Jones,  Car- 
dinal Manning,  Merivale,  Palmerston, 
Trench  and  Trollope. 

Hart,  8lr  Robart  (1835-1911).  Di- 
rector of  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  at  Pekin,  and  for  over  half 
a  century  in  the  Consular  and  Customs 
service  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  dur- 
ing which  he  became  the  most  trusted 
Englishman   in   China.     Retired    1908. 

Hart'baeat.  A  species  of  common 
African  antelope,  of  a  gray-brown 
color,  with  knotted  horns  bendina: 
backward  and  tapering  to  sharp  points; 
it    is    gregarious,   of   large    size,    and 
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capable  of  domestication.  Its  flesh  is 
not  unlike  beef  in  flavor. 

H«rt6,  Francis  Bret  (1839-1902). 
The  American  poet  and  author,  who 
leaped  into  popularity  in  the  late  six- 
ties by  his  clever  sketches  and  stories 
of  California  mining  life,  and  main- 
teUned  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer 
for  a  considerable  period.  His  last 
twenty  years  were  spent  in  England. 

HartTord.  The  capital  of  Connecti- 
cut, on  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  Asylum  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  center  of  bank- 
ing and  insurance  interests.  It  man- 
ufactures fire-arms,  bicycles,  automo- 
biles, etc.  It  contains  a  handsome-  cap- 
itol.    P.  98,915. 

Hart'ford  Convention.  In  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States,  an  as- 
sembly representing  five  of  the  New 
England  States  which  met  Deo.  15,1814 
to  oppose  the  war  of  1812.  Before 
the  sitting  was  over  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  had  been  signed  (Dec.  24). 
This  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
Federalist  Party  to  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  belonged. 
•*  Hartford  Convention  Federalist  "  was 
fdr  many  years  a  term  of  reproach. 

Harvard  Unlvaralty.  The  oldest  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  the  United 
States,  it  was  founded  by  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1634.  It  has  5,300  students; 
with  faculties  of  arts  and  sciences, 
law,  medicine,  divinity  and  agricul- 
ture; superi)  museums  and  botanical 
gardens;  and  has  numbered  among  its 
graduates  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Americans,  including  Emerson, 
Channing,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 
Sumner.  Wendell  Phillips,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Roosevelt,  Agassiz,  Holmes, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell. 

HarWey,  William  (1578-1657).  An 
English  doctor  and  scientist  who  rose 
to  great  eminence  both  as  an  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  and  became  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  James  I.  He  immor- 
talized himself  bv  discovering  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  1616. 

Harz  or  HarU.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains 60  miles  long,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  of  North  Germany, 
heavily  wooded,  and  culminating  in  the 
Brocken  (3,747  feet),  tjie  last  refuge 
of  the  Teutonic  heathendom  and  su- 
perstition. There  is  an  eruptive  core 
of  granite  and  porphyry  lifting  Devon- 
ian strata  on  its  flanks. 

Hashish.  The  Oriental  name  of  the 
plant  which  we  term  Indian  hemp 
(Canabis  Indica).  It  is  prepared  in  va- 
rious ways  to  form  the  hashish  of  com- 


merce. A  favorite  mode  is  by  boiling 
the  tops  and  flowers  in  water  to  which 
oil  has  been  added,  and  then  evapora- 
ting, thus  forming  a  fatty  extract.  The 
first  effect  of  the  arug  is  a  weakening  of 
the  power  of  controlling  the  thoughts, 
then  false  convictions,  extravagant 
ideas,  delusions  and  finally,  if  the  dose 
is  sufficiently  powerful,  a  <$omplete 
withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  external 
things.  The  mental  state  produced 
by  the  drug  is  one  of  absolute  and 
complete  happiness. 

Hatt'lngt.  A  fishinff  port  and  water- 
ing place  on  the  Channel,  62  miles 
southeast  of  London,  England.  Sea> 
water  is  distributed  in  mains  to  pri- 
vate houses.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings  in  which  William 
the  Conqueror  won  England  from  Har- 
old. Under  the  Confessor  it  became 
a  member  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  after 
which  it  long  continued  in  great  re- 
pute for  its  shipbuilding. 

Haat'lngt,  Warren  (1732-1818).  A 
British  statesman  and  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  India.  A  strong  military  and  po- 
litical genius.  Working  in  the  trammals 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  in  the 
bloody  and  corrupt  chaos  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  governments,  he  crushed 
opposition  and  established  an  empire 
or  eventual  beneficence  by  high-handed 
methods,  for  which  he  was  impeached 
before  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  gen- 
ius of  Burke,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  but 
was  ultimately  acquitted. 

Hats.  Head  coverings,  distinguished 
from  caps  by  the  brim.  The  manu- 
facture of  fur  and  beaver  hats  was  an 
important  one  in  the  colonies  and  early 
United  States.  The  high  silk  hat  was 
invented  in  Florence,  150  years  agro, 
the  plush  used  being  made  in  France. 
The  United  States  manufactures  927,- 
811,187  of  hats  annually,  chiefly  felt» 
wool  and  straw. 

Hattiaaburg.  A  city  of  Forrest 
County,  Mississippi,  85  miles  south- 
west of  Meridian,  on  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  a  cotton  and  lumber  center  with 
car  shops;  in  heart  of  a  yellow  pine 
district.     P.   11,733. 

Havan'a.  The  capital  of  Cuba  and 
chief  city  of  the  West  Indies,  with  fine 
harbor,  commanded  by  Morro  Castle. 
The  Fuerza,  or  old  fortress,  was  built 
1538;  the  cathedral,  1724.  The  Prado, 
Calle  de  La  Reina  and  Passeo  de  Ta- 
con  are  splendid  shaded  avenues.  The 
city  is  ill-DUilt,  and  was  very  unhealthy 
until  cleaned  up  by  the  Americans, 
1901.  The  climate  is  tropical,  re- 
freshed by  sea  and  trade-winds.  P. 
297,159,   one-quarter   foreign. 

HaVelook,  Sir  Hanry    (1795-1857). 
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One  of  the  heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
who  led  the  troops  to  the  relief  of 
Cawnpore  and  Luoknow.  He  was  a 
great  soldier,  a  splendid  example  of 
the  true  Christian,  and  died  deeply  re- 
gretted at  Alumbagh  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  Colin  Campbell  ended 
his  long  and  glorious  defense  of  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  Lucknow  in 
1857. 

Hav'ergalf  Frano«s  Ridley  (1836- 
1879).  The  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Henry  Havergal.  She  was  a 
writer  whose  beautiful  devotional 
hymns  are  much  admired  and  are  to 
be  found  in  most  hymnals. 

Ha'verhlll.  A  city  of  Massachusetts 
at  head  of  navigation  of  the  Merrimac, 
with  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes, 
machinery,  woolens,  etc.  It  was  the 
home  of  Whittier.     P.  44,115. 

H4vre.  The  second  seaport  of 
Prance,  with  a  magnificent  artificial 
harbor.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and 
a  railway  center.  It  has  a  trade  amount- 
ing to  $800,000,000;  manufactures 
ordnance,  electrical  ware,  steel,  ships, 
glass,  chemicals,  sugar.     P.  132,430. 

Hawaiian  lalanda.  A  chain  of 
eight  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
extending  325  miles  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  2,200  miles,  southwest 
of  San  Francisco,  and  4,900  from  Hong 
Kong.  They  have  been  raised  by  ex- 
plosive force  from  an  ocean  depth  of 
18,000  feet,  and  the  highest  peak  is 
13,805.  Mauna  Loa  and  Kilauea  are 
among  the  greatest  craters  of  the 
world.  The  isolated  position  of  the 
islands,  with  the  excellent  harbor  of 
Honolulu,  a  beautiful  city  of  40,054 
inhabitants  on  Oahu,  make  them  the 
key  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  inestimable 
importance  to  the  United  States. 
They  were  annexed  (1898)  at  their  own 
desire.  They  are  immediately  in  the 
path  of  the  trade-winds,  which  bathe 
the  northeast  flanks  of  the  mountains 
with  a  rainfall  of  250  inches,  perhaps 
the  heaviest  of  the  world,  while  Hono- 
lulu, on  the  southwest,  has  32.  The 
rain  is  in  bursts,  the  sky  usually  sunny, 
and  the  re^Iar  winds  make  the  year 
a  perpetual  agreeable  June.  Straw- 
berries ripen  every  month  of  the  year; 
the  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures are  89  **  54'.  The  flora  is  beau- 
tiful and  peculiar,  with  both  American 
and  Asiatic  genera.  The  largest  island 
is  Hawaii,  about  t^ie  size  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  staple  is  sugar,  cultivated 
on  highly  organized  estates  by  Chin- 
ese, Japanese  and  Korean  emigrants 
and  others  from  the  Azores.  There 
remain  30,000  Christianized  Hawaii- 
ans,  but  they  are  dwindling.  There  are 
25 


26,000  C^iuoasians,  20,000  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Koreans,  many  of  whom 
are  Christianized.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory, with  teachers  from  United 
States.  The  islands  were  discovered 
by  Cook,  1778*  cattle  introduced  by 
Vancouver,  1792;  American  merchants 
developed  the  trade  in  sandalwood, 
exchanging  it  for  Chinese  teas  and 
silks.  New  England  Missionaries  ar- 
rived, 1820,  and  the  people  were 
Christianized  in  twenty  years,  the 
chiefs  leading  the  way. 

Hawk.  A  general  name  for  minor, 
diurnal,  circling  and  pouncing  birds 
of  prey,  includin«r  falcons,  kites,  ke- 
strels and  buzzards.  The  smaller  gos- 
hawk and  sparrow-hawk  pursue  their 
prey  instead  of  pouncing.  The  Amer- 
ican varieties  are  the  red-tailed, 
swallow-tailed,  marsh  and  duck  hawks, 
living  on  game,  small  birds,  poultry, 
mice,  snakes,  etc.  The  flsh  hawk  or 
osprey  darts  for  flsh. 

Hawk'ina.  Anthony  Hopa  (Anthony 
Hone).  (1863 — ).  An  English  novelist 
ana  playwright,  the  author  of  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  **  Quisante,"  **  The 
Dolly  Dialogues,"  "  Rupert  of  Hent- 
zau  ** 

Hawk'ina,  Sir  John  (1532-1595). 
A  brilliant  naval  officer  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  who  did  much  sea 
fighting  in  many  climes,  and  served 
as  vice-admiral  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Spanish,  for  which  he  was 
knighted. 

Haw'thorna.  Nathaniai  (1804-64). 
The  descendant  of  a  stern  Puritan  race 
of  land-owners,  witch -Judges,  and  pri- 
vateers. His  father  was  a  sea-captain. 
Educated  at  Bowdoin,  with  Longfel- 
low and  Franklin  Pierce.  He  published 
his  "  Twice  Told  Tales,"  1837 ;  Joined 
the  socialistic  experiment  at  Brook 
Farm,  married  Miss  Peabody,  and  set- 
tled at  Concord.  His  "  Scarlet  Letter  " 
(1850),  made  his  fortune,  and  was 
followed  by  the  '*  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,**  and  "  Blithedale  Romance.** 
President  Pierce  made  him  consul  at 
Liverpool  in  1856.  His  last  work  was 
"The  Marble  Faun"  (1860),  a  mem- 
ory of  Italian  life.  He  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily perfect  English  style,  strange 
introspection,  and  sense  of  hereditary 
influence,  fate,  and  mental  influences, 
anticipating  the  phenomena  of  hypno- 
tism and  telepathy. 

Hay.  Grass  or  other  forage  dried 
for  winter  fodder.  In  the  Western 
United  States,  wild  Buffalo  grass  is 
largely  used;  in  the  east,  red-top,  tim- 
othy and  clover;  in  the  southwest, 
alfalfa,  millet,  Hungarian  grass  and 
Kafilr  com.     Chopped  hay  with  meal 
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and  water  is  best.  United  States  pro- 
duction 70,000,000  tons,  value  9635,- 
000,000;  third  crop  of  all,  following 
cotton  and  corn  in  value,  and  preced- 
ing wheat. 

Hay  Fever,  also  called  **  hay  asth- 
ma." A  catarrhal  complaint,  char- 
acterized by  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
severe  cold  in  the  head,  which  affect 
the  respiratory  organs  in  a  distress- 
ing manner.  Some  persons  are  partic- 
ularly susceptible  to  this  trouble,  which 
is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
hay  season,  and  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
sequent upon  the  presence  of  irritating 
pollen-particles  in  the  air  derived  from 
plants.  Fog  will  produce  very  similar 
effects  at  times.  There  is  suffusion 
from  the  eyes,  sneezing,  cough,  and 
more  or  less  constant  headache. 
Quinine  is  a  good  tonic  in  this  affec- 
tion, with  inhalations  of  ammonia,  or 
the  vapor  of  carbolic  acid. 

Hay,  John  (1838-1905).  Lincoln's 
private  secretary  d'affaires  at  Vienna; 
and  Madrid;  attached  to  the  New  York 
"Tribune."  1870-75;  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  1897-98;  Secretary  of 
State,  1898-1905.  By  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  he  secured  the 
United  States  the  right  to  build  and 
fortify  the  Panama  Canal;  he  settled 
the  Samoan  dispute  and  Alaskan  boun- 
dary, supported  Great  Britain  by  good 
offices  in  the  Boer  War,  and  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  of  open  door  in 
China.  In  connection  with  Nicolay  he 
wrote  the  authoritative  **  Life  of  Lin- 
coln." 

Hay'dn,  Joseph  (1732-1809).  An 
Austrian  musical  composer,  whose 
oratorio,  "  The  Creation,"  ranks  with 
the  "•  Messiah "  of  Handel.  It  was 
composed  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and 
two  years  later  still  he  composed  **  The 
Seasons,"  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic of  all  his  works.  He  was  for 
thirty  years  chapel-master  to  Prince 
Esterhazy,  and  wrote  125  Orchestral 
Symphonies. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  BIrchard  (1822- 
^3).  An  American  statesman.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War;  Congressman  from  Ohio,  1865- 
67,  was  Governor,  1868-70,  and  the 
nineteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  1877-81.  He  was  elected  after 
a  very  close  tie  with  Tilden,  which 
produced  bitter  feeling.  He  disarmed 
it  by  wisdom,  moderation,  high  prin- 
ciple in  appointments  to  office,  and  an 
earnest  efrort  to  treat  the  South  with 
Justice.  He  vetoed  everything  which 
tended  to  debase  the  currency  and  de- 
lay specie  payments. 

Hay'tl.    See  Haiti. 


Ha'zel  (Corylus).  A  genus  of  plants, 
mostly  trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  order 
Cupuliferae,  of  which  the  fruit  is  a 
nut,  enveloped  in  a  leafy  cup.  The 
best  cultivated  varieties  of  hazel  are 
knovm  as  filberts  and  much  used  in 
fine  confectioneries.  The  charcoal  of 
the  smaller  stems  is  used  for  artists' 
crayons. 

Ha'zelton.  A  city  of  Luzerne  County. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroads.  An  important 
mining  center,  ships  finest  quality  of 
anthracite.  It  has  manufactures  and  is 
also  partially  a  summer  resort  on  ac- 
count of  its  healthful  situation,  at  1700 
feet  altitude.  Settled  in  1830.  P. 
25,452. 

Hazlitt,  William  (1778-1830).  A 
distinguished  English  essayist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer.  His  fame,  how- 
ever, rests  on  his  essays  of  which  he 
published  several  volumes.  He  also 
wrote  a  **  Life  of  Napoleon,"  whom  he 
greatly  admired. 

Health.     See  Hygiene. 

Hearst,  William  Randolph  (1863 — ). 
An  American  Journalist  and  owner  of  a 
chain  of  newspapers  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  A  man  of  energy  and 
ambition,  a  Democrat  of  radical  ten- 
dencies, he  was  a  Congressman  from 
New  York  City.  He  attempted  to  found 
an  independent  political  party,  and  the 
great  power  which  his  papers  gave  him, 
and  his  aggressive  campaigns,  were 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had  an  im- 
mense following.  In  1906  he  was  a 
condidate  for  mayor  in  New  York  City, 
and,  1907,  for  the  New  York  State 
governorship. 

Heart.  A  hollow,  muscular  organ, 
center  of  the  blood  circulation  in  all 
animals,  down  to  even  very  low  species. 
In  man  it  lies  almost  surrounded  oy  the 
lungs  in  a  bag  called  the  pericardium; 
it  is  a  little  inclined  to  the  left,  where 
the  heart  beats  are  felt.  It  is  divided 
into  four  cavities,  the  upper  pair  called 
the  auricles,  the  lower  the  ventricles, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing from  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood. 
In  a  healthy  body,  the  heart  contracts 
and  expands  over  a  hundred  thousand 
times  a  day,  the  heart  cavities  commun- 
icating with  each  other  and  controll- 
ing the  direction  of  the  fiow  of  blood 
by  valves  opening  only  on  one  side  and 

?ireventing  the  blood  from  returning 
rom  whence  it  came.  As  the  most 
important  of  the  vital  organs,  it  is  the 
subject  to  a  great  many  diseases,  few 
of  which,  however,  are  considered  to 
be  primary  but  are  secondary  to  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  other  organs, 
principally  the  digestive,  whose  path- 
ological condition  may  throw  upon  the 
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heart  a  burden  for- which  it  was  not 
designed. 

H6«t.  According  to  modern  scien- 
tific definition,  is  a  manifestation  of 
moleoul&r  energy.  It  is  believed 
that  tiie  atoms  composing  every  sub- 
stance are  in  constant  motion,  this 
motion  being  increased  or  decreased 
by  the  influence  of  other  substances 
either  by  conductibility,  convection  or 
radiation.  The  amount  of  heat  which 
an  object  contains  is  called  specific 
heat.  The  thermometer  indicates  the 
apparent  temperature  of  a  body,  but 
not  the  quality,  or  total  amount  of 
heat  it  contains.  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment of  specific  heat  is  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of 
water  from  0  to  one  degree  Centigrade, 
and  the  result  is  expressed  in  calorics. 

H«'brew«.  A  distinctive  branch  of 
the  Semitic  family  which  migrated 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Palestine,  thence 
went  into  Egypt,  subsequently  re- 
conquering Palestine,  finally  settling 
there.  Later,  divided  into  two  distinct 
tribes,  Judah  and  Israel.  They  were 
singly  overcome  and  led  into  exile,  the 
former  only  returning,  to  form  a  new 
kingdom,  the  members  of  which  be- 
came known  as  Jehudin,  corrupted  into 
Jew  (q.  v.). 

ItobVldM.  The  name  applied  hi  a 
general  sense  to  all  the  islands  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  numbering 
about  490. 

Hee'atomb  (Greek,  hekaton.  hun- 
dred, bous  ox).  In  the  worship  of 
the  Greeks,  and  in  other  ancient  re- 
linons,  a  sacrifice  of  a  large  number 
of  victims,  originally  a  hundred  oxen. 

Hao'la,  Mi.  or  Hekla.  A  volcanic 
mountain,  in  Iceland,  near  Reykjavik, 
in  frequent  eruption  since  the  ninth 
century,  the  last  being  1878.  The 
violent  eruption  which  occurred  during 
1845-46,  lasted  from  September  to 
April. 

Heo'la.  A  port  on  the  northeastern 
shore  of  Greenland,  the  starting  point 
of  R.  E.  Peary's  sledge  Journey  over 
the  ice  packs  to  the  North  Pole. 

Hec'tor.  The  bravest  hero  in  the 
Trojan  army,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
whose  exploits  are  the  subject  of  Ho- 
mer's "  Iliad,"  where,  in  beautiful 
terms  he  expresses  his  feelings  as  a 
husband,  father  and  a  prince. 

Hec'uba.  The  second  wife  of  Priam 
and  mother  of  Hector.  During  the 
Trojan  war  she  witnessed  the  murder 
of  all  her  sons  except  Helenus,  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  as 
a  slave 

Hftdg'e'hog  (Erinaceus).  A  genus  of 
Insectivorous  quadrupeds,  the  type  of 


the  family  Erihaceide.  The  muzzle  is 
rather  elongated,  the  neck  short,  the 
limbs  lithe,  the  feet  (five  toed)  with 
strong  claws,  the  body  covered  on  the 
upper  part  with  sharp  spines,  the  ani- 
mal being  capable  of  rollmg  himself  to- 
gether like  a  ball.  They  prey  on 
larger  animals,  snakes  and  field  mice,, 
and  are  very  useful  in  the  destruction 
of  the  pests  of  agriculture.  The 
hedgehog  is  easily  tamed,  learns  to  eat 
almost  everything  from  the  table,  and 
is  very  useful  as  a  destroyer  of  black 
beetles.  Its  flesh  is  edible  and  a  great 
relish  among  rural  negro  populations. 
He'oel,  Qaorg  Wilhelm  Friedrlch 
(1770-1831).  One  of  the  weatest 
German  philosophers,  devoting  nimself 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  Christ's  life  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  At  firsts 
Hegel's  philosophy  started  from  the 
same  position  as  that  of  Schelling's — 
the  principle  of  the  identity  of  know- 
ing and  being,  but  he  soon  adopted  the 
theory  that  identity  can  be  appre- 
hended only  through  an  intellectual  in- 
tuition, of  which  human  understanding 
can  render  no  account.  Hegel's  phil- 
osophy, though  it  has  not  survived  him 
as  an  accepted  *'  school,'*  has  not 
failed  to  exert  an  important  influence 
on  British  and  American  thought. 

Herdelberg.  An  ancient  city  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  River  Neckar,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  the  seat  of  famous 
university,  formerly  the  capital  and 
residence  of  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate 
(q.  v.).  Part  of  the  University  of  Hei- 
delberg and  of  the  library  are  located 
in  the  restored  parts  of  the  famous 
castle.  As  a  manufacturing  and  trade 
center  Heidelberg  has  no  importance. 
P.  42,000. 

Heights  of  Abraham.  A  portion  of 
the  high  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
above  the  city  of  Quebec.  Here  Wolfe 
fought  his  immortal  battle  with  Mont- 
calm, securing  the  English  dominion 
over  Canada. 

HeKna,  Helnrloh  (1780-1856).  A 
modern  German  poet  and  wit,  born  in 
Dilsseldorf,  of  Jewish  parents.  He 
went  to  Bonn  for  the  study  of  law,  but 
instead  devoted  his  time  to  modern  and 
ancient  literature  under  the  guidance 
of  Schlegel;  and  subsequently  went  to 
Berlin  and  G5ttingen,  graduating  in 
law,  1825.  At  about  this  time  he 
abandoned  Judaism,  being  baptized  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  at  Heiligen- 
stadt.  He  began  to  write  and  also  to 
interest  himself  in  the  democratic 
movement  •which  was  being  felt  in 
Germany.  In  1831  he  found  it  advis- 
able to  leave  Germany,  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of 
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his  life,  cultivating  belles-lettres  with 
rare  briUianoy.  Editions  of  his  works 
have   been   published   in   several   lan- 

Hel'en.  The  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Leda.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  at 
ten  she  was  carried  off  by  Theseus, 
but  rescued  by  her  brothers.  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Legend  says  that  her 
thirty  suitors  united  by  solemn  oath 
to  help  the  husband  whom  she  might 
choose  in  case  she  was  carried  off 
again.  In  accordance  with  this  oath 
when  she  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  son 
of  Priam,  her  husband,  Menelaus,  sum- 
moned all  the  princes  of  Greece  to 
avenge  the  injury  he  had  sustained,  and 
thus  arose  the  Trojan  war.  Greek 
artists  have  represented  her  in  their 
works  as  the  prototype  of  female  love- 
liness and  her  story  has  frequently 
been  used  as  a  theme  by  playwrights. 

Helena.  A  city  and  state  capital  in 
Lewis  Clark  County,  Montana,  about 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Missouri  River, 
115  miles  north  of  Virginia  City  on 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Great  Northern 
Railroads.  Has  gold,  silver  and  iron 
mines,  smelters  and  concentrators; 
manufactures  flour  and  lumber  and  is 
the  trade  center  of  a  rich  mining  and 
agricultural  region.     P.  12,515. 

Herena,  9U  Perhaps  the  best  known 
of  all  lonely  islands  in  the  world,  lying 
In  the  Atlantic,  about  15^  south  and 
5*  west,  its  greatest  length  being  10% 
and  breadth  7  miles,  with  an  area  of 
47  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  5,400. 
The  nearest  land  is  Ascension,  820 
miles   distant.     Jatneston   is   its   only 

Sort.  It  was  discovered,  1502,  on  St. 
[elena's  day,  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
became  successively  a  Dutch  and  a 
British  possession.  On  the  plain  of 
Longwood  still  stands  the  house  where 
Napoleon  was  imprisoned  (1815-21). 
In  1900  a  large  number  of  Boer  pris- 
oners of  war  were  kept  in  St.  Helena. 
HellanHliut.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Compositae,  having  numerous 
species,  most  of  which  are  natives  of 
the  American  continent.  The  common 
sunflower  (helianthus  annuus)  is  a  na- 
tive of  tropical  America,  and  attains  a 
height  of  ten  feet,  being  also  cultivated 
In  most  parts  of  the  world  In  pleasure 
grounds  and  as  a  field  crop ;  la  southern 
Russia  It  is  planted  for  the  oil  which 
may  be  extracted  from  the  seed,  while 
in  this  country  the  seed  Is  exclusively 
used  as  a  poultry  food:  the  South 
American  Indians  still  make  bread  of 
them.  Another  useful  plant  of  the 
same  genus  is  helianthus  tuberosus  or 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  a  native  of  Bra- 
zil; the  name  Jerusalem  being  a  cor- 


ruption of  the  Italian  name  *'  girasole  ** 
and  artichoke  added  merely  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  flavor  of 
the  edible  part — the  tuber — to  the 
artichoke.  These  tubers  are  not  very 
much  used  as  human  food  in  the 
United  States:  but  in  Europe,  where 
the  best  way  to  prepare  them  is  known, 
they  are  much  relished. 

Hellc'lds  (Greek,  helix,  spiral).  A 
large  family  of  land  mollusks  of  the 
order  Pulmonata,  of  which  the  Eu- 
ropean garden  and  vineyard  snails  are 
a  familiar  example,  feeding  on  vege- 
table substances  of  all  Kinds  and 
often  proving  troublesome  to  the  far- 
mer and  gardener.  The  vineyard  snail 
(Helix  pomatia)  is  the  largest  Euro- 
pean species,  attaining  up  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.  At  the  approach 
of  winter,  it  buries  itself  one  or  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  covering  the  orifice  of  its 
house  with  a  secretion  which,  when 
dry,  resembles  a  thick  egg  shell. 
When  in  winter  lethargy,  tney  are 
gathered,  cleaned  and  dressed  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  and  are  a  great  relish 
of  gourmets,  especially  in  France.  The 
demand  having  exceeded  the  supply 
for  the  last  few  years,  these  snails  are 
now  cultivated  and  bred  on  the  farm 
almost  like  domestio  animals. 

Helicon.  A  mountain-range  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Boeotia  in 
Greece.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cient poets  as  the  favorite  seat  of  the 
Muses.  At  its  foot  stood  the  village 
of  Ascra,  the  home  of  Hesiod  and  the 
birth-place  of  the  earliest  school  of 
poetry  in  Greece. 

Herigoland.  Two  small  islands  In 
the  North  Sea  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  about  35 
miles  from  the  German  coast.  Their 
total  area  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  s<iuare 
mile,  and  the  population  2,307,  but 
before  the  era  of  modern  naval  weap- 
ons it  was  a  very  important  naval  sta- 
tion, while  to-day  its  sole  importance 
Is  due  to  Its  fine  bathing  beaches,  at- 
tracting lai'ge  crowds  of  tourists  durinff 
the  summer  season.  It  was  a  British 
possession  until  1890.  but  was  ceded 
to  Germany  and  is  now  part  of  the 
province  of  Schles wig-Hols teln. 

He'llograph.  An  apparatus  used  for 
signaling,  especially  valuable  in  time 
of  war  in  countries  where  no  tele- 
graph Is  available.  It  usually  consists 
of  a  movable  mirror  on  a  tripod,  which 
flashes  light  reflections  to  a  distant 
station,  according  to  a  prearranged 
code  of  long  and  short  flashes.  Dur- 
ing the  last  Boer  war,  the  heliograph 
system  of  the  Boers  contributed  much 
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to  their  success,  messages  having  often 
been  signalled  by  relays  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

Ito'lloa.  The  Greek  name  for  the 
8un»  equivalent  to  the  Roman  Sol.  who 
was  worshipped  as  a  god.  In  Greek 
mythology,  Helios  was  the  son  of  the 
Titan  Hyperion  and  of  Theia.  Later 
Greek  poets  identify  him  with  Apollo, 
otherwise  Phcebus. 

Ito'liotrop*  (HeUotropium).  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Boraginae,  many 
of  which  are  favorite  garden  flowers, 

gossessing  agreeable  fragrance;  some 
eing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fume. Like  the  sunflower,  the  blooms 
of  heliotrope  usually  turn  towards  the 
sun,  hence  the  name  (helios — sun, 
trepo — I  turn). 

H«'llum  (He4).  A  gaseous  element, 
isolated,  1895,  oy  Sir  William  Ramsay 
from  a  mineral  called  clevite.  Look- 
yer  had  discovered  spectroscopically 
the  existence  of  such  an  element  in 
the  sun*s  atmosphere  and  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  present  in  many  natural 
waters  and  minerals.  It  is  the  next 
lightest  gas  to  hydrogen,  is  colorless 
and  very  insoluble  in  water,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  similar  gstseous  ele- 
ments by  its  density,  and  characteris- 
Uo  spectrum,  containing  a  distinctive 
yellovv  line,  given  when  an  electric  dis- 
charge is  passed  through  the  rarefied 
gas.  Helium  is  prepared  by  heating 
a  mineral  containing  it.  either  alone  or 
with  potassium  bisulphate,  in  a  vac- 
uum, and  purifying  the  gas  thus  set 
free,  by  passing  it  over  heated  mag- 
nesium, or  sparking  it  with  oxygen. 
In  1908,  Prof.  Kammerling,  of  the 
ITniversity  of  Leyden,  announced  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  converting  helium 
into  a  liquid,  and  later  described  the 
method  of  doing  so,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Amsterdam  Academy. 

Hell.  Originally  a  cavern  or  deep 
and  dark  abyss,  sometimes  applied  (as 
in  certain  passages  of  the  Bible)  to 
the  grave;  the  word  is  commonly  used 
to  signify  ihe  place  or  the  condition 
after  death  of  the  souls  of  those  who, 
having  failed  during  life  to  fulfil  the 
essential,  obligations  imposed  by  nat- 
ural or  positive  divine  laws,  are  con- 
signed to  a  state  of  punishment.  The 
belief  in  hell  is  almost  universal  fai  all 
religions,  ancient  and  modern,  while 
the  place,  the  nature  and  duration  of 
the  punishment  differ  in  every  belief 
and  18  a  subject  of  pure  conjecture  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

Hai'lat.  A  name  originally  given  to 
a  district  of  Thessaly,  but  later  to  the 
whole  of  Greece.  The  word  Hellenes 
as  a  designation  for  the  Greeks  is  not 


derived  fk'om  this,  but  an  ancient 
legend  that  they  were  descended  from 
a  certain  Helen,  a  mysterious  person- 
age assumed  by  some  authoriUes  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Zeus. 

Hall  data  (more  correctly  Hurl 
Gate).  Formerly  a  dangerous  passage 
in  the  Bast  River,  New  York,  between 
Ward*s  Island  and  Long  Island,  but 
now  rendered  safe  by  blasting. 

Heriebora.  A  name  applied  to  two  . 
widely  different  genera  of  plants* 
more  especially  belonging  to  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  Ghristmas  rose  (helle- 
borus  niger),  a  garden  favorite:  as 
well  as  a  number  of  wild  species,  nav- 
ing  medicinal  properties.  The  v^ite 
hellebore  (Veratrum  album),  as  well 
as  the  American  hellebore  or  swamp 
hellebore  (Veratrum  viride),  belong 
to  a  different  genus,  the  latter  being 
the  Indian  poke  or  Itchweed  frequent 
on  damp  lands  from  Canada  as  far 
south  as  the  Carolinas. 

Hei'leapont.  The  ancient  name  for 
the  Dardanelles  (q.  v.). 

Helm'et.  Originally  a  covering  of 
metal  or  leather,  now  made  also  o^ 
other  substances,  to  protect  the  heads 
of  soldiers  in  warfare.  Since  hand- 
to-hand  fights  have  disappeared  in 
warfare,  the  use  of  helmets  has  dis- 
appeared except  in  the  cavalry  branch 
of  the  service  of  some  armies.  The 
stiff  hats  now  worn  by  policemen  and 
firemen  are  called  helmets,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  name  has  been  ex- 
tended to  any  covering  having  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  head,  for  in- 
stance, germ  proof  helmets  worn  by 
physicians  in  plague  infested  districts 
of  China. 

H^loise.  The  daughter  of  Canon  Pul- 
bert  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  who  enter- 
tained a  very  romantic  attachment  for 
Pierre  Ab^lard,  the  noted  theologian* 
and  philosopher  and  one  of  the  boldest 
thinkers  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
became  the  tutor,  then  the  lover  of 
laicise;  and  when  the  Canon  learned 
of  it,  he  tried  to  separate  the  lovers,  but 
it  was  too  late.  They  fied.  Their 
subsequent  persecution  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  love  tales  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  has  inspired  many  poets 
and  romancers,  including  Rousseau* 
whose  •'  Nouvelle  H^loise^'  is  said  to 
be  his  own  confession*. 

Herota.  The  population  of  ancient 
Sparta,  was  divided  into  four  classes, 
the  lowest  composed  of  serfs  or  slaves, 
called  Helots,  who  prob^ly  were  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
having  been  reduced  to  bondage  by 
their  Dorian  conquerors. 
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Itol'tlngfors.  The  capital  of  the 
Orand  Duchy  of  Finland  and  a  Russian 
fortified  port.     P.  95,000. 

Helve'til.  A  Celtic  People,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Gffisar,  inhabited  the  region 
between  the  Jura,  the  Rhone  and  the 
Rhine,  a  territory  corresponding  fairly 
well  with   the  Switzerland  of  to-day. 

Helv«'tlut,  Claude  Adrlen  (1715-71). 
He  was  born  in  Paris,  but  as  the  name 
implies  was  of  Swiss  origin.  After  a 
brief  official  career,  he  retired  to  his 
estate,  devoting  himself  to  literature 
and  philosophy.  His  most  celebrated 
work  is  "  de  TEsprit,"  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  sensibility  is  the 
source  of  all  intellectual  activity,  and 
that  the  grand  motive  of  human  con- 
duct is  self-satisfaction,  not  always  in 
a  selfish  manner,  but  as  subordinating 
oneself  to  general  interests. 

HemaMina.  A  brown  substance 
found  with  hemoglobin  in  the  blood. 
Also  forms  substances  of  bluish- 
black  color  with  metallic  luster. 

Ham'atlta.  Peroxide  of  iron,  one  of 
the  principal  iron  ores,  containing 
ai)out  seventy  per  cent,  of  the.  metal. 
It  is  usually  found  in  kidney-shaped 
masses,  and  is  specular,  red  or  brovsm, 
in  thin  fragments,  but  greyish  in  bulk. 

Hematox'yiln  (Greek,  blood-wood). 
The  active  principle  of  log-wood. 

Hamlp'tara.  A  large  order  of  in- 
sects, with  four  wings,  and  a  mouth 
fitted  for  sucking  (not  for  biting), 
having  usually  the  first  pair  of  wings 
overlapping  each  other,  several  spe- 
cies being  wingless.  They  are  all  true 
**  bugs,"  In  that  they  live  on  the  Juice 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  not 
on  solid  food  as  the  beetles.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  many 
apecies  being  very  beautiful,  others 
aquatic.  The  oriier  includes  plant- 
lice,  cicadas,  lantern-flies,  etc. 

Ham'laphera.  The  half  of  a  sphere, 
when  it  is  bisected  by  a  plane  passing 
through  Its  center. 

Hem'look  (Gonium).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Umbellifer©,  hav- 
ing compound  umbels  of  small  white 
flowers,  the  best  known  and  only  im- 
portant species  being  the  common 
nemlock  (Gonium  maculatum),  native 
of  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  wood 
and  pastures  over  the  temperate  part 
of  the  North  American  continent;  the 
leaves  and  the  seeds  are  the  only  part 
of  the  plant  employed  in  medicine, 
their  principal  alKaloid  being  oonla, 
used  as  a  resolvent  and  used  in  nervous 
disorders. 

Hemlock  Spi*uoa  (Abies  Ganadensis). 
A  very  abundant  species  of  fir  in  the 
forests  of  Ganada  and  Northern  United 


States.  Its  timber  is  not  esteemed  be- 
cause it  splits  obliquely  and  decays 
quickly,  but  the  bark  was  much  valued 
for  tanning  until  the  introducUpn  of 
manufactured  tannin.  Another  Amer- 
ican species,  the  Abies  Meziensil,  is  a 
native  of  Galifornia,  and  produces  lum- 
ber of  good  quality;  other  species  are 
valued  for  their  beauty  and  much  used 
for  hedges  and  as  ornamental  trees  in 
parks  and  gardens. 

Hem'ogloblne.  The  principal  constit- 
uent of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  It 
constitutes  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood. 

Ham'orrhaqa.  Bleeding,  if  internal, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  blood  vessel,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  accidents 
which  can  happen  to  an  animal  and 
constitutes  a  most  difficult  p^blem  in 
surgical  operations.  The  most  serious 
hemorrhages  are  due  to  the  bursting 
or  cutting  of  an  artery.  Hemorrhages 
are  relieved  by  what  is  known  as  he- 
mostatics, some  of  which  are  natural 
and  the  consequence  of  the  tendency 
of  the  body  to  fight  for  life.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  vessel  is  cut  intern^ly. 
very  soon  the  inner  coat  contracts  and 
a  Clot  of  blood  forms,  often  stopping 
the  hemorrhage  before  death  ensues. 
Hemorrhages  are  stopped  artificially  by 
applying  pressure  above  an  artery  or 
below  the  vein.  Where  neither  method 
is  possible,  a  ligature  (sewing)  of  the 
ends  is  resorted  to. 

Hem'orrholda.  Small  tumors  sit- 
uated within  the  lower  parts  of  the 
bowels,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  They  are  commonly  known 
as  piles,  either  *'  bleeding  "  or  **  blind," 
whether  they  are  accompanied  by 
hemorrhages  or  not,  and  external  or 
or  v^thout  the  sphincter  muscle  of 
the  anus.  Hemorrhoids  may  be  caused 
by  any  circumstances  which  induce 
constipation  and  congestion  of  the 
lower  bowels,  such  as  luxurious  or  too 
sedentary  living,  pregnancy,  and  also 
disorders  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Any 
abuse  of  strong  purgatives,  or  dysen- 
tery, may  cause  inflammation,  result- 
ing In  hemorrhoids.  Until  recent  years, 
hemorrhoids  were  relieved  almost  ex- 
clusively by  surgical  methods,  but  it 
is  today  fottnd  more  advisable  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  whatever  appears  to 
have  been  their  cause  and  by  strength- 
ening the  system  generally,  especially 
keeping  the  digestive  apparatus  In 
good  order.  In  addition  to  these  the 
pains  may  be  relieved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  some  soothing  lotion.  A  care- 
ful dietary  is  necessary,  it  beinff  ad*^ 
visable  to  reduce  the  amount  of  rich 
food  absorbed,  such  as  eggs  and  milk. 
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or  any  thing  that  may  cause  eonstipa- 
tion.  and  to  have  recourse  to  bulky 
food,  as  vegetables  and  fruit.  When 
bleeding  is  strong,  it  is  advisable  to 
check  it  by  injections  of  cold  water 
into  the  rectum,  and  of  astringent  lo- 
tions. 

H«mp  (Cannabis).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Gannabinacese,  hav- 
ing the  male  and  female  flowers  on  dif- 
ferent plants,  with  only  one  Imown 
species  (G.  sativa),  but  having  a  very 
large  number  of  varieties  and  sub-va- 
rieties according  to  soil,  climate  and 
cultivation.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
Europe  from  times  immemorial,  and  is 
now  naturalized  in  America.  It  is 
raised  exclusively  for  its  fiber,  which 
differs  in  fineness  according  to  variety, 
method  of  cultivation  and  harvesting. 
The  seed  of  hemp  is  produced  in  great 
abundance  and  is  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce  for  bird  seed;  in  Russia,  oil 
is  obtained  from  it  by  pressure,  which 
is  used  for  lamps  and  for  paints.  Hemp 
has  a  resinous  secretion,  which  is  pro- 
fuse in  eastern  countries  and  is  used 
to  make  hashish,  a  drug  which,  mixed 
with  certain  ingredients,  is  chewed  and 
causes  a  peculiar  kind  of  intoxication. 

H«n.  In  opposition  to  cock,  the  fe- 
male of  a  number  of  domestic  and  wild 
birds,  and  more  especially  of  the  barn- 
yard fowl  variety. 

Hen'bane.  A  plant  common  in  every 
temperate  country,  belonging  to  the 
order  Solanaceae,  growing  mostly  on 
waste  ground  and  in  pastures,  bearing 
yellow-brown  flowers  veined  with  pur- 
ple. The  leaves  yield  an  alkaloid,  pois- 
onous to  man  and  cattle,  but  of  great 
value  in  medicine,  especially  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  laudanum. 

Henderson.  A  city  of  Henderson 
Gounty,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
twelve  miles  south  of  Evansville.  Ind- 
iana, and  on  the  Louisville  &  Kash- 
ville.  Illinois  Central  and  Louisville, 
Henderson  d  St.  Louis  Railroads.  It£i 
industries  Include  tobacco,  cotton, 
wood,  lumber,  distilleries.  Hard  wood 
is  abundant  in  its  vicinity.    P.  11,425. 

Hen'drlokt,  Thomas  Andrews  (1819- 
85).  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  1885.  He  was  born  near  Zanes- 
vllle,  Ohio,  his  family  removing  to  In- 
diana. He  practiced  law,  entered  pol- 
itics and  held  many  offices.  In  1876 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  on 
the  ticket  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  In 
1884,  he  was  elected  on  the  ticket  wifh 
Crover  Cleveland,  but  died  in  office, 
less  than  nine  months  after  his  in- 
auguration. 

Henry.  The  name  of  eight  English, 
and  four  French  Kings  and  of  six  Ger- 


man emperors:  Henry  I.  of  England 
(1068-1135),  surnamed  Beauclerc,  or 
the  Scholar,  in  recognition  of  his  learn- 
ing, which  during  his  age,  was  no  mean 
distinction.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  at  the 
death  of  William  II.,  his  brother,  he 
seized  the  reins  of  government  against 
the  rights  of  his  brother  then  returning 
from  the  Crusades.  He  hated  the  En- 
glish and  despised  them,  and  they  re- 
ciprocated his  feelings.  Henry  H. 
(1139-89),  grandson  of  the  foriper^ 
distinguished  himself  by  his  permanent 
struggle  with  the  Church,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  subjecting  it  to  civil  power.  He 
issued  an  edict,  known  as  the  **  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,"  a  set  of  laws 
recognizing  a  sort  of  parliament,  or 
council  of  barons,  and  designed  to  make 
the  crown  and  the  civil  law  superior 
to  the  Church.  He  entrusted  his 
Chancellor,  Thomas  A'Becket  (q.  v.). 
with  the  execution  of  his  wishes,  but 
the  latter  proved  to  be  a  true  church- 
man, and  the  long  struggle  between 
him  and  his  monarch  was  terminated  by 
his  murder.  Henry  HI.  (1207-72 ;  King 
1216-72) .  His  life  was  a  long  struggle 
against  his  nobles,  headed  by  the  great 
De  Montfort.  His  weak  character,  fav- 
orites and  alliance  with  the  ChurcTi 
made  the  nation  v^etched.  Henry  IV. 
(1367-1413;  King  1399-1413).  Won 
the  throne  for  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
fought  France,  defeated  the  Scotch  and 
Welsh,  crushed  Glendower  and  Percy 
Hotspur  (see  Shakespeare).  Henry  V. 
(1387-1422;  King  1413-1422).  In- 
vaded and  conquered  France,  winning 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  becoming 
King  of  France.  A  great  soldier,  able 
politician,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
popular  of  English  sovereigns  (see 
Shakespeare).  Henry  VI.  (1421-71). 
Succeeding  his  father,  Henry  V.,  as  a 
baby,  his  long,  weak  reign  ended  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  House  of  York  under 
Edward  IV.  Henry  VII.  (1457-1509; 
King  1485-1509).  Defeated  and  slew 
Richard  III.  at  Bosworth  Field.  Most 
diplomatic,  long  headed  and  astute  of 
English  kings.  He  established  the  Tu- 
dors  as  absolute  sovereigns,  ruled 
severely  but  wisely,  accumulated  re- 
sources, made  England  a  force  in  Eu- 
rope, encouraged  architecture  and  civi- 
lization. Henry  VIM.  (1491-1547;  King 
1509-1547).  A  selfish,  cold-hearted, 
pleasure-loving,  diplomatic  and  reso- 
lute man.  He  won  the  title  of  "  Defen- 
der of  the  Faith  "  by  supporting  the 
papacy;  quarreled  with  it  and  led  the 
Reformation  to  secure  a  divorce  and 
marry  Anne  Boleyn.  He  divorced  or  exe- 
cuted four  wives  (Jane  Seymour  died 


a  natural  death),  and  was  survived  by 
the  aixth.  Hanry  IV^  is  the  only  con- 
spicuous figure  among  the  HenryB  of 
France.  He  was  also  kins  ol  Navarre 
(jart  of  the  present  Spam),  and  has 
been  surnamed  "  The  Qreat "  and 
"The  Good"  (1553-1610).  The  son 
of  Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  ot  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  the  daughter  and  helresa  of 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre  and  B^am;  bis 
mother  was  a  zealous  Calvin  Is  t  and 
Henry  professed  the  Huguenot  reUg- 
louB  tenets  until  the  latter  part  of  his 
Ufe.  His  rights  to  the  throne  were 
strongly  disputed  by  several  princes, 
i^om  ne  defeated.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  Catholic.  "  For."  ' '  '  e, 
*'  Paris  is  worth  a  mass,"  il, 

1506,  he   signed  an  edict,  s  s, 

by  which    he    secured    to   p  ts 

perfect  liberty  of  oonscienoi  le 

tiraotice   of  their  faith;   he  i- 

Ished  peace   without  and  v _  ..is 

domain  and  directed  his  efTorls  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  affairs  of  the  land, 
releasing  taxes,  encouraglnjt  commerce 
and  Industry  as  well  as  public  educa- 
Uon.  He  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic 
named  RaTalllac. 

Henry,  Patrick  (1736-66).  An 
American  orator,  bora  In  Virginia  of 
Scotch  parents.  He  was  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  historian  Robertson.  He 
was  a  failure  in  business,  but  a  won- 
derful lawyer,  orator,  politician  and 
leader.  He  was  twice  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  eloquence  against  unpop- 
ular phases  of  Colonial  government, 
made  nim  known  as  a  patriot  long  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  He  was  a  dele- 
Kate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress 
at  Philadelphia,  1774,  and  was  the 
first  to  have  the  courage  to  break  tlie 
silence  of  that  assembly.  In  I77g  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  but  refused  to  attend 
and  opposed  the  Constitution.  He  de- 
clined being  Washington's  Secretary  of 
State,  or  a  minister  to  France.     His 

SeniuB  was  destructive,  not  construc- 
ve. 
Hepat'lOB,  or  Liverwort*.  A  natural 
order  of  cryptogamous  plants,  bryo- 
phites  like  the  mosses,  widely  distrib- 
uted over  the  globe,  growing  espeolaily 
on  the  barks  of  trees.  The  name  was 
given  them  because  of  their  supposed 
curative  properties  In  liver  troubles. 

Hepatrtl*  (Greek,  hepar,  the  liver). 
A  rare  inOammatory  disease  of  the 
liver.  In  tropical  climate  often  so  acute 
and  fatal  Ihat  it  does  not  allow  time 
for  medical  treatment.  More  gener- 
ally the  term  hepatitis  le  used  to  des- 
ignate a  g '  ■■ -■■  — -"■"—  '■ 

the  Uver. 


Hap'tarohy,  The.  A  name  given  to 
the  seven  kingdoms  into  which  England 
was  divided  after  the  Angio-Saion  in- 
vasion, lasting,  with  occasional  varia- 
tions from  457  to  827,  when  King  Eg- 
bert assumed  sole  sovereignty.  The 
seven  kingdoms  were  Kent,  Sussex 
(inoluding  the  present  Surrey),  Wes- 
aez,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and 
Northumbrla. 

Har'ald.  An  officer  of  state  empow- 
ered to  make  formal  proclamations  and 
deliver  messages  from  the  sovereign 
or  other  high  personages  whom  he 
served.  In  the  developments  which 
took  place  in  the  armorial  bearings 
the  herald  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  enforcing  their  proper  depletion. 

Har'aldry,  The  art  or  science  of 
blazoning,  or  describing  in  proper  tech- 
nical terms  coats-ot-arms  and  other 
armoflal  insignia.  The  shield  or  es- 
cutcheon Is  the  ground  upon  which 
heraldic  devices  are  traced.  Its  color 
being  called  tincture,  and  the  signs 
recorded  charges.  The  tinctures  are 
argent  (sliver)  or  (gold),  gules  (red), 
azure  (blue),  vert  (green),  purpura 
(purple).  The  charges  are  classed  as 
"  honorable "  and  subordinate,  com- 
prising lines  and  geometrical  forms, 
and  "  common,"  which  represent  nat- 
ural objects.  There  Is  also  a  sys- 
tem of  external  signs,  such  as  crowns, 
coronets,  and  mitres. 

Haroulanaum.  An  ancient  city  of 
Italy,  situated  at  the  northwestern  base 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  about  five  miles 
east  of  Naples.  Here  art-relics  have 
iieen  dug  up  far  exceeding  In  value  and 
Interest  those  of  Porapeir  They  con- 
sist of  statues,  paintings,  vases  and 
a  great  variety  of  domestic  Implements, 
now  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 

Heroulu  (Greek,  Herakles).  The 
eon  of  Jupiter  Zeus  and  Alcmena,  he  Is 
the  person!  H cation  of  ohysical  strenglh, 
and  the  moat  wonderful  stories  are  re- 
lated of  his  exploits.  Even  while  in 
his  cradle  he  strangled  two  serpents 
which  Juno  (Hera)  had  sent  to  destroy 
him.  At  eighteen  he  killed  the  lion  of 
Mount  Cithffiron.  Afterwards,  having 
been  rendered  mad  by  Juno,  he  killed 
his  own  children  and  those  of  his 
brother  and  on  recovering  was  so 
plunged  In  grief  that  he  exiled  him- 
self and  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was  commanded 
to  serve  Euryslheus  for  twelve  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  to  perform 
twelve  "  labors."  The  gods  equipped 
him  for  his  tasks  and  he  oarrted  tnem 
through  successfully.  The  first  was  to 
kill  the  lion  of  Nemea,  which  he  choked 
to  death;  the  second  was  to  destroy  the 
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seven -headed  Lernean  hydra,  which  he 
killed  with  his  olub  of  brass,  the  gift 
of  Vulcan;  the  third  was  to  capture  the 
Arcadian  stag,  which  he  caught  In  a 
trap;  the  fourth  to  destroy  the  wild 
bo&r  of  Erymauthus ;  the  fifth  to  clean  the 
Augean  stables;  sixth,  to  kill  the  car- 
nivorous birds  of  Stymphalis;  seventh, 
to  capture  the  vsrild  null  of  Crete; 
eighth,  to  capture  the  mares  of  Diom- 
edes:  ninth,  to  obtain  the  girdle  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Amazons:  tenth,  to 
slay  the  monster  Geryon;  eleventh,  to 
obtain  some  golden  apples  from  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides;  and  twelfth, 
to  bring  to  earth  Cerberus,  the  three- 
headed  dog  of  Hades.  He  was  now 
free  from  service  to  Eurystheus  and 
returned  to  Thebes.  He  continued  to 
achieve  wonderful  feats,  and  died  at 
last  from  the  poison  of  one  of  his  ovm 
arrows,  was  carried  to  Olympus  and 
endowed  with  immortality. — ^Also  a 
constellation  in  the  southern  celestial 
hemisphere. 

Herder,  Johann  Qottfried  (1744- 
1803).  A  German  philosopher  whose 
great  work  is  (in  the  English  transla- 
tion) **  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the 
History  of  Man."  His  love  and  rever- 
ence for  humanity  was  intense  and  his 
books  are  full  of  valuable  information 
but  the  style  is  exceedingly  dry  and 
difficult. 

Nered'lty,  The  New.  Popularly  he- 
redity Is  the  influence  exerted  through 
parents  and  ancestors  on  the  qualities 
of  their  offspring,  universally  admitted, 
though  the  real  processes  in  operation 
in  shaping  the  human  product  consti- 
tute subjects  of  much  discussion.  But 
while  to-day  scientists  are  unable  to 
define  the  influence  of  heredity  in  an 
exact  manner,  Darwin*s  theory  of  de- 
scent is  almost  universally  accepted  as 
its  basis.  Investigators  Jn  the  past 
dealt  with  its  evidences,  not  its  sources 
and  it  is  only  since  the  rise  of  the  study 
of  the  cell  to  its  present  status  that 
the  true  field  and  realm  of  heredity  is 
becoming  defined.  Heredity  now  really 
resolves  itself  into  a  minute  study  of 
the  germ  material,  as  developed  by 
Weismann  and  others.  This  consists 
of  the  nuclear  portion  of  the  sperm- 
atazoon  and  ovum,  the  equivalent  con- 
tributions of  the  male  and  female,  to 
the  new  product,  and  it  is  composed 
of  the  material  now  regarded  as  the 
essential  vehicle  of  heredity.  In  it  re- 
sides the  whole  potency  of  heredity, 
holding  not  only  the  established  char- 
acter or  type  of  the  species,  but  also 
the  endowment,  within,  of  variability 
and  thus  it  both  naturally  conserves 
the  race  and  affords  an  opportunity  for 


progress,  as,  generally,  what  Is  of 
benefit  to  the  individual  aids  it  in  Its 
new  life  experience,  the  physical  mate- 
rial of  heredity  furnishing  the  mechan- 
ism by  means  of  which  are  perpetuated 
such  characters.  This  view  recognizes 
(1)  a  natural  process  of  primary  selec- 
tion of  the  elementary  units  or  constit- 
uents of  the  germ  material;  (2)  the  re- 
sult of  their  ability  to  take  advantage 
of  local  nutrition  at  the  expense  of 
the  immediately  adjacent  elements 
which  may  become  diminished,  elimi- 
nated, or  altogether  subjugated.  The 
principle  at  the  bottom,  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  appears  to  be  inherent 
in  the  germ  material,  which  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  actual  seat  of  the  origin  of 
the  direction  given  to  elements  which 
develop  into  those  characters  which 
may  be  regarded  as  acquired,  in  the 
strictest  sense.  In  some  such  dim  way 
can  we  at  present  alone  understand  the 
primitive  determinative  conduct  of  the 
units  which  must  constitute  the  myriad 
elements  we  may  assume  the  highly 
equipped  and  organized  germ  material 
to  be  composed  of;  the  mechanism  of 
which,  in  its  mode  of  weaving  and  in- 
terweaving its  constituent  thread-like 
stuffj  being,  perhaps,  the  most  marvel- 
ous m  creation  as  well  as  accomplish- 
ing the  most  potent  of  results  in  nature. 
(See  Wilson,  "The  Cell.")  The  in- 
numerable existing  forms  of  life  are 
but,  in  a  sense,  adnumbrations  of  the 
ultimate  blooming  forth  of  man  himself 
by  processes  so  mtricate.  yet  so  exact, 
that  could  we  but  fathom  or  under- 
stand them  they  would  astound  us. 
But  it  is  the  veils  upon  these  very  pro- 
cesses that  we  shall,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  endeavor  to  lift  one  after,  another 
until  even  the  secret  of  life  itself  may 
be  yielded  up  by  nature.  The  potency 
of  the  germ  material,  which  has  an 
immortal  mission  of  its  own,  is  so  sa- 
cred that  we  are  only  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate it  and  devise  proper  means 
for  maintaining  its  integrity,  conserving 
its  resources  and  insuring  its  purity, 
thus'  protecting  it  from  the  abuses 
which  have  brought  too  many  of  *•  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  "  into  the  body 
and  life  of  man.  In  this  new  view 
point,  heredity  is  shifted  from  the 
grown  up  or  material  individual  result, 
regarded  as  simply  the  shell  or  host, 
housing  the  real  vital  creative  source- 
ful  material  itself,  preserved  in  a 
shrine  that  should  be  inviolate  and 
pure;  the  field  and  realm  in  which 
our  exploration  must  further  take  place 
to  discover  the  riddle  of  the  ages  in 
regard  to  heredity,  being  that  of  the 
immortal  germ  material  whose  contin- 
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uity  alone  permits  the  perpetaation  of 
life  and  all  that  it  brings  in  its  train, 
all  else  being  but  evidence  of  its  op- 
eration demonstrating  itself  in  destinies 
which  in  a  sense  are  promoted,  if  not 
prompted,  at  a  period,  and  in  a  manner 
at  present  entirely  beyond  our  ability 
to  reach,  or  **  control  " ;  but  which  are 
being  studied  and  theorized  upon  from 
the  various  standpoints  created  by  the 
discovery  of  Mendel's  law,  and  by  De 
Vries*s  idea  of  mutations  (qq.  v.).  The 
study  of  heredity  from  this  point  of 
view  creates  an  entirely  new  interest; 
and  is  the  basic  consideration  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  human  welfare. 

Hereward  (the  Wake).  A  Saxon 
hero,  around  whose  name  many  tra- 
ditions have  accumulated.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  Saxons  to  ofTer  considerable 
resistance  to  the  Conqueror  (1070-71), 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  work 
by  Charles  Kingsley,  called  "  Hereward 
Wake." 

HermaphVoditism.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  those  organisms,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal sexual  characteristics  of  the  male 
and  female  are  united  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. Two  kinds  of  hermaphrodit- 
ism are  known,  the  true,  in  which  there 
is  an  actual  co-existence,  in  the  same 
individual,  of  male  and  female  repro- 
ductive organs,  which  is  normally  the 
state  of  the  majority  of  plants;  the 
second  is  knovsm  as  spurious  hermaph- 
roditism where  there  Is  only  an  appear- 
ance (from  arrest  or  excess  or  de- 
velopment on  either  side),  of  a  union 
of  the  distinctive  organs  of  both  sexes. 
Gases  of  the  latter  are  not  infrequent 
in  the  lower  animals,  but  very  rare  in 
quadrupeds  and  man. 

Her'mit  Crab.  The  common  appella- 
tion of  a  large  family  of  crustaceans, 
living  mostly  on  sea  shores  near  towns 
and  feeding  on  mollusks  and  on  ani- 
mal garbage.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
its  habit  of  retiring  into  its  shell  at  the 
approach  of  the  slightest  danger.  It  is 
sometimes  eaten,  but  has  no  great  mar- 
ket value. 

Ner'nia.  A  nipture,  in  the  region  of 
the  groin,  of  the  membrane  covering 
the  intestines,  through  which  occasion- 
ally part  of  the  intestines  protrude, 
causing  what  is  called  a  strangled  her- 
nia. The  abdominal  viscera  are  sub- 
ject to  violent  pressure  from  the  dia- 
phragm and  other  surrounding  muscles, 
forcing  them  against  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  and  if  at  any  point  these 
walls  are  not  sufficiently  strong,  they 
rupture  and  produce  a  hernia.  Formerly 
hernias  were  very  much  dreaded,  but 
modem  surgery  as  well  as  appropriate 


trusses  result  in  absolute  cure,  relief 
from  pain  and  from  danger. 

Hero  of  Alexandria  (flourished  284- 
221  B.  C).  A  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian and  physicist  who  displayed  great 
inventive  genius.  He  constructed  a 
great  number  of  machines  and  auto- 
mata, most  of  them  toys,  like  his 
penny-in-slot  machines,  his  singing 
birds  and  his  fountain;  but  some  or 
them  he  applied  to  a  useful  purpose, 
as  his  steam-engine  and  his  foroe- 
pump,  used  as  a  fire-engine. 

Her'od  the  Great.  A  member  of  a 
family  which  rose  to  great  power  dur- 
ing the  period  which  Immeaiately  pre- 
ceded the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  who  re- 
ceived, 40  B.  C,  the  title  of  King  of 
Judea.  and  reined  37  years  undis- 
turbed by  foreign  wars,  but  became 
identified  with  cruelties  and  atrocities 
of  a  character  almost  unparallel  in  his- 
tory. A  redeeming  feature  of  his  reign 
was  his  love  of  magnificence  of  arch- 
itecture which  resulted  in  grandeur  and 
utility  of  the  public  works  which  he 
caused  to  be  erected.  He  was.  how- 
ever, little  loved  by  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects, who  accused  him  of  Gentile  lean- 
ings. 

Herod'otua  (484-408  B.  C).  Known 
as  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  his 
birthplace,  usually  called  the  father 
of  history,  because  he  is  the  most  an- 
cient writer  of  profane  history  known. 
He  traveled  much  in  his  younger  years, 
settled  in  Athens,  became  interested  in 
politics,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  dis- 
please the  popular  party.  He  retired 
to  Thurii,  in  Italy,  where  he  died.  In 
his  greatest  work  he  described  the  in- 
cessant wars  between  the  Persians  and 
Greeks,  which  he  portrays  as  a  strug- 
gle between  Europe  and  Asia,  between 
civilization  and  barbarism,  between 
freedom  and  despotism. 

Hereon  (Ardea).  A  genus  of  birds 
and  of  a  family  including  the  storks, 
the  ibises,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  show- 
iest birds  of  water  landscapes.  Several 
varieties  of  Heron  are  native  of  the 
•*  Everglades "  of  Florida  and  of 
Northern  South  America,  furnishing 
the  feathers  known  in  millinery  as 
"aigrette"  (from  Egret,  q.  v.).  These 
are  obtained  mainly  by  the  killing  of 
the  female  while  breeding.  In  1911  a 
New  York  State  law  prohibited  their 
sale. 

Hep>ina  (Clupea  harengus).  The 
most  important  to  mankind  of  all  spe- 
cies of  fish,  found  abundantly  in  great 
shoals  in  all  the  seas  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  Northern  world.  The 
immense  multitudes  of  herring  taken 
annually  seem  to  cause  no  reduction 
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in  abundance,  the  destruction  being 
compensated  by  a  prodigious  fecundity. 
the  lemale  roe  Qontaining  an  average  of 
70,000  eggs.  The  annual  value  of  the 
British  herring  flshery  is  between  $10, 
000,000  and  $15,000,000  over  half  a 
million  barrels  bemg  cured  in  Scotland 
alone.  In  the  United  States  the  herring 
product  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
cod. 

HeKsohel.  8lr  John  Prederiok  Wll- 
itaifi  (1792-1871).  A  distinguished  as- 
tronomer, the  only  son  of  Sir  William 
Hersohel.  His  first  intention  had  been 
to  study  for  the  bar;  but,  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  having  already 
produced  some  valuable  works  on 
mathematical  subjects,  he  associated 
himself  with  him  in  astronomical  inves- 
tigations, and  constructed  the  great 
telescope  which  became  the  instrument 
of  his  life-long  astronomical  observa- 
tions. In  1830  he  published  his  '*  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy,"  and  in  1833  his 
"  Treatise  on  Astronomy  *•  which  was 
the  basis  of  his  subsequent  and  much 
larger  work.  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy," 
published  1839.  In  1847  he  published 
"  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations 
Made  During  the  Years  (1834-38)  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,*'  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Victoria  he  was  made 
a  baronet  ,and  for  five  years,  from 
1850,  held  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Mint.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-eight  years,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  a  grave  close 
to  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Hop'tohel,  8lp  William  (1738-1822). 
An  astronomer,  born  in  Hanover,  the 
son  of  a  musician  and  destined  for  his 
father's  profession,  which  he  practiced 
in  his  native  city  and  later  in  England. 
In  1766  he  became  interested  in  astron- 
omy and,  desiring  a  reflector,  he  made 
one  himself,  improving  upon  a  system 
then  known  as  Newtonian.  In  1780,  he 
made  his  first  discovery,  a  new  planet, 
which  at  first  he  took  for  a  comet  but 
found  It  to  be  Uranus  and  its  six 
satellites.  Later  he  discovered  two 
satellites  of  Saturn.  He  calculated  the 
rotation  of  many  stars,  especially  that 
of  binary  stars,  thus  opening  the  way 
to  a  revelation  of  other  solar  systems 
than  our  own.  His  sister,  Carolina  Lu- 
cretia,  was  his  assistant  until  his  death 
and  continued  his  studies  afterwards 
with  his  son.  Sir  John  Frederick  Wil- 
liam. 

Ho'slod.  The  earliest  Greek  poet, 
next  to  Homer  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge.  He  probably  lived  in  the 
eifrhth  century,  B.  C.  His  •*  Works  and 
Days'*  and  •*Theogony"  are  remark- 


able poems.  The  first  deals  with  the 
agriculture  and  manners  of  the  early 
Greeks,  the  latter  with  the  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  gods. 

HespoKldes.  The  name  of  the  sisters 
who  guarde^l  the  golden  apples  in  the 
garden  which  bears  their  name.  The 
legendary  warden  of  the  Hesperides  is 
the  most  beautiful  we  know  and  is 
often  taken  as  synonymous  with  the 
Elysian  Fields  or  **  Islands  of  the 
Blest." 

Heo'M  (German,  Hessen).  A  part  of 
Germany,  divided  into  two  sections: 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Hesse-Nassau, 
formerly  the  Electorate  of  Hesse.  The 
latter,  was,  while  independent,  a  limited 
monarchy,  ruled  by  an  Electoral  prince 
having  three  votes  in  the  Imperial  diet, 
and  inhabited  by  probably  the  most 
liberty  loving  people  of  Germany.  The 
history  of  the  country  is  one  of  strug- 
gles between  the  people  and  the  reign- 
ing house.  Because  of  its  participation 
in  the  Austro-Prussian  war  (1866)  It 
was  annexed  by  Prussia  as  a  province. 
(2) .  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  a  Grand  Duchy 
(area  2,966  square  miles,  p.  1,250,- 
000),  a  state  of  the  German  Empire, 
essentially  agricultural,  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  area  being  arable. 

Hexam'eter  (Greek,  hex,  six  and 
matron,  a  measure ) .  A  verse  consisting 
of  six  feet.  The  dactylic  hexameter  (in 
which  the  value  of  each  foot  is  equal 
to  a  dactyl,  i.  e.,  a  long  syllable  followed 
by  two  short  syllables)  is  the  metre 
of  the  great  Greek  epics,  the  "  Iliad  " 
and  **  Odyssey "  of  Homer  and  the 
Latin  epic,  the  "  ^Eneid  "  of  Virgil.  It 
is  frequently  employed  in  modem 
poetry,  especially  in  German  and  En- 
glish, where  an  accented  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  two  unaccented  syllables 
takes  the  place  of  the  long  and  short 
syllables  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  hex- 
ameter. 

Hiawatha.  One  of  the  spirits  which 
American  Indians  believe  leads  the 
souls  of  the  departed  into  the  realm  of 
peace.  Longfellow  adapted  the  belief 
to  the  theme  dealt  with  in  his  poem  of 
that  name.  Several  small  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  named  Hiawatha. 

Hibla'out.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Malvaceas,  with  numerous  species 
having  medical  properties.  The  best 
known  in  the  United  States  are  Hibis- 
cus sinensis,  and  Althea  frutex  (also 
called  tree  hollyhock),  a  shrub  hav- 
ing beautiful  flowers  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  when  flowers  are  becoming 
scarce.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Hlok'opv.  A  genus  of  plants,  every 
species   or  which  is  American,  being 
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large,  beautiful  trees  growing  to  70 
feet  in  height.  The  timber  they  fur- 
nish is  very  heavy,  fine  grained  and  te- 
nacious, having  a  high  breaking  point 
and  therefore  much  used  for  tool  hand- 
dies  and  wheels. 

Hidarao.  In  Spain  a  common  desig- 
nation for  a  male  member  of  the  lower 
nobility;  in  Mexico,  the  name  is  given 
to  a  noble  patriot,  even  of  the  humblest 
bh*th. 

Hieroglyphs.  A  word  which  literally 
means  "sacred  sculptures,"  but  which 
is  now  understood  to  mean  represen- 
tations of  objects  expressing  languages, 
especially  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, but  including  also  those  which 
the  abori^nes  of  the  American  conti- 
nent used.  The  numbers  of  hieroglyphs 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  probably 
exceeded  i,000  and  in  their  conven- 
tional combinations  were  su£Qcient  to 
clearly  and  correctly  express  their 
ideas.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
consisted  mainly  of  representatives  of 
stars,  human  and  animal  forms  and 
their  parts  in  various  attitudes,  fishes, 
insects,  etc.  These  were  engraved 
either  in  deep  or  in  relief,  usually  on 
public  documents  and  what  appear 
to  have  been  commemorative  tablets, 
and  also  traced  in  outline  with  red  on 
papyrus  sheets  or  wood.  Hieroglyhs, 
Egyptian  and  American,  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  the  ideographs — or  those 
which  represented  ideas,  and  the 
phonetics — those  which  expressed 
sounds.  The  early  Egyptian  and  all  of 
the  Indian  hieroglyphs  are  of  the 
former  class:  while,  when  Egyptian 
civilization  advanced,  a  phonetic  sys- 
tem, similar  to  our  alphabet,  and  one 
of  its  precursors  was  introduced.  The 
art  of  hieroglyphic  writing  was  finally 
so  successfully  carried  out  that  two 
phonetic  systems  were  used;  one  for 
display  on  monuments,  the  other  a  kind 
of  shorthand,  or  abridged  hieroglyphs 
for  everyday  use.  The  Mexican  and 
Indian  hieroglyphs  consist  only  of 
pictures  with  conventional  meanings, 
and  in  no  case  were  used  to  express 
grammatical  or  any  other  forms 
of  the  languages.  From  the  similarity 
of  methods  of  symbolizing  thought 
ideographically,  a  number  of  scientists 
have  sought  to  prove  a  common  origin 
for  the  Aztecs  and  the  Indians  and 
Egyptians,  but  direct  evidence  contra- 
dicts this  idea.  The  similarity  of 
method  seems,  however,  to  indicate 
that  the  first  method  which  man  em- 
ployed to  communicate  his  ideas  other- 
wise than  by  speech  was  by  meaning- 
ful pictures  which  may  have  been  per- 
fected into  hieroglyphic  writing  system. 


Higginson,       Thomas       Wentworth 

(1823-1911).  An  abolitionist  and  Ut- 
erary  man,  born  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, graduated  at  Harvard,  1841, 
and  entered  the  ministry,  He  enlisted 
for  the  Civil  War,  and  became  colonel 
of  the  First  South  Carolina  Negro  Vol- 
unteers. After  returning  home  he  wrote 
"  Oldport  Days,"  *'  Malbone ;  an  Old- 
port  Romance,"  and  "Young  Folks* 
History  of  the  United  States,'^  one  of 
his  most  successful  books.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  politics  and  supported 
the  woman  suffrage  movement. 

High  Pres'sure.  The  name  given  to 
water  systems  which  have  been  laid 
out  in  large  cities,  independent  of  the 
water  systems  for  houses,  driving 
water  much  higher  than  steam  fire  en- 
gines, and  being  more  efficacious  in 
fighting  large  fires,  especially  in  tall 
buildings. 

Hilary  of  Poitiers  (A.  D.  367).  An 
upholder  of  the  Arian  controversy  and 
writer  of  the  earliest  Latin  hymns  of 
the  Church.  His  "  Morning  Hymn  " 
which  is  still  in  existence,  is  singularly 
beautiful. 

HIM,  David  Bennett  (1843-1910). 
An  American  politician  who  became 
prominent,  1882,  by  running  for  the 
oflnce  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
York  State,  on  the  ticket  on  which 
Grover  Cleveland  was  elected,  and  later 
as  United  States  Senator,  by  his  action 
in  furthering  Democratic  principles, 
and  especially  by  favoring  the  repeal 
of  the  so-called  *♦  Silver  Repeal  Bill." 

Hill,  James  Jerome  ( 1 838 — ) .  A  rail- 
way magnate,  born  In  Guelph,  Ontario 
Canada.  After  a  varied  career,  he  be- 
came employee  and  agent  of  transporta- 
tion companies,  later  going  into  business 
for  himself  as  a  competitor  of  his 
former  employers.  In  1870  he  estab- 
lished the  Red  River  Transportation 
Company,  the  first  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  St.  Paul  and  Win- 
nipeg, subsequently  obtaining  controll- 
ing interest  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  still  later  of  the 
most  important  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  region  of  which  St. 
Paul  is  the  center  and  the  Pacific.  He 
handed  over  the  active  management  of 
his  railways,  (1907)  to  his  son.  In 
1911,  he  proposed  a  great  consolidation 
of  northwest  transportation  interests 
with  a  vast  capitalization.  He  supported 
the  National  conservation  movement  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
50  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
He  is  the  originator  of  the  policy  to 
spend  all  the  money  which  may  be 
necessary  in  introducing  modern  meth- 
ods  of  agriculture,  along  a  develop- 
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ing  railroad,  the  latter  finding  Its  prof- 
its in  the  revenue  from  increases  in 
traDsportation. 

Hiriel  (75  B.  G— date  of  death  un- 
eertain).  One  of  the  most  prominent 
doctors  of  Jewish  law,  and  president 
of  Uie  Sanhedrim,  who  influenced  the 
growth  of  law  in  the  *'  Mishna."  a  part 
of  the  "Talmud."  Two  of  his  best 
known  sayings  were.  "  Do  not  judge 
thy  neighbor,  until  thou  hast  been  m 
his  place  thyself,"  and  the  other,  "  Do 
not  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  not 
have  others  do  unto  thee;  that  is  all 
the  law,  the  rest  is  mere  comment.*' 

Himalay'a  (Sanskrit,  hima,  snow;  and 
alaya,  abode).  The  highest  mountain 
system  on  earth,  in  South  Central  Asia, 
extending  for  over  1,500  miles  at  a 
mean  elevation  of  from  16  to  18,000 
feet,  with  numerous  peaks  over  25,000 
feet  high,  the  highest  being  Mount 
Everest,  29,002  feet  altitude,  explora- 
tion and  ascent  of  any  of  the  Himalayas 
is  extremely  diffloult,  not  merely  be- 
cause of  hardships,  but  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Hindus  and  the  Thibetans,  who 
have  invested  these  mountains  with  the 
most  mysterious  dangers  and  con- 
nected them  with  the  abode  of  some 
of  their  deities. 

Hin'du.  Properlv  speaking,  only  the 
native  race  of  Hindustan,  but  the  term 
has  been  extended  to  the  followers  of 
a  religion  evolved  from  the  Vedas  by 
their  Brahman  commentators.  Less 
correctly,  Hindoo. 

Hindu  Ku8h%  or  Indian  Cauoasus. 
The  westward  continuation  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  sometimes  reckoned  as 
part  of  that  colossal  range :  this  chain 
of  mountains  separates  Afghanistan  on 
the  south  from  Turkestan  on  the  north, 
its  highest  peak  being  Hindu  Koh, 
about  20,000  feet  high. 

Hip  or  Hip  Joint.  A  ball-and- 
socket-Joint  formed  by  the  reception  of 
the  globular  head  of  the  femur  into  the 
deep  pit  of  the  "os  innominatum  "  or 
haunch  bone,  on  the  lower  part  of  both 
sides  of  the  body. 

Hlppoc'fat«8  (460-357  B.  C).  Styled 
the  father  of  medicine ;  he  was  himself 
the  nineteenth  direct  descendant  from 
^culapius,  the  ancient  Greek  god  of 
healing.  We  know  little  from  him  di- 
rectly, but  from  Plato  we  learn  that 
he  had  a  very  high  standing.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  systematize 
medicine,  dividing  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases into  three  principal  classes,  and 
attempting  cures  ny  first  removing  the 
cause,  and  then  regulating  the  diet 
and  regimen.  While  his  works  have 
now  hut  little  scientific  value,  they  are 


yet  the  primitive  basis  of  the  nhilos- 
ophy  of  medicine,  as  taught  to-day. 

Hippocpatio  Oath.  A  formula  as- 
cribed to  Hippocrates  and  taken  by 
every  graduate  in  medicine  on  receiv- 
ing his  degree.  By  it  he  promises  loy- 
alty to  the  profession  and  never  to  use 
the  secrets  of  men's  lives  to  further 
his  own  interests  nor  to  abuse  the  priv- 
ileges of  his  calling. 

Hippopot^amus  (Greek,  river-horse). 
A  thick-skinned  quadruped  the  largest 
species  known  being  Hippopotamus  am- 
phibius,  found  in  Africa,  living  in  or 
near  large  streams,  spending  much  time 
under  water  and  coming  to  the  sur- 
face only  to  breathe.  Its  food  consists 
chiefly  of  plants  growing  in  shallow 
waters,  but  occasionally  It  travels  on 
land  in  troups  of  from  ten  to  thirty, 
doing  considerable  damage  to  culti- 
vated crops.  Its  flesh  is  highly  es- 
teemed; the  hide  is  used  for  various 
purposes  and  its  teeth  or  tusks,  though 
small,  form  a  valuable  ivory,an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  The  hip- 
popotamus is  generally  inoffensive  and 
dangerous  only  when  roused  to  rage. 

Hlrsoh^  Baron  Mauplce  De  (1831-96) . 
A  financier  of  Jewish  parentage,  born 
in  Munich.  After  a  very  successful 
business  career  he  devoted  his  time 
and  his  vast  fortune  to  the  betterment 
of  his  race  and  the  relief  of  its  needy 
members.  Among  other  benevolent 
institutions,  he  founded  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association,  which  he 
endowed  with  $10,000,000  and  later 
$35,000,000  more,  founding  Jewish 
colonies  in  Canada,  South  Africa  and 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Another  of  his  gifts 
was  $2,500,000  for  the  improvement 
and  relief  of  Jewish  immigrants  in  the 
United  States. 

HIrudln'fdflB.  A  family  of  the  order 
Suctoria  (Leeches),  species  of  which 
are  mostly  inhabitants  of  fresh  waters, 
although  some  live  in  moist  grasses  and 
a  few  in  the  sea.  The  body  is  soft, 
and  composed  of  rings,  like  that  of  the 
earth  worm,  and  the  mouth  of  many 
species,  as  in  the  medicinal  leeches;  is 
adapted  not  only  for  killing  and  eating 
minute  aquatic  animals,  but  for  making 
wounds  in  higher  animals,  when  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  through  which  blood 
may  be  sucked.  The  ancients  were 
well  acquainted  with  leeches  but  their 
use  for  medicinal  purposes  seems  to 
have  become  common  only  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  practice  having  now  been 
discontinued. 

Hispa'nia.  The  name  by  which  Spain 
was  known  to  the  Romans. 

HIspanlo'la  (Little  Spain).  A  name 
given  by  Columbus  to  the  island  of 
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Santo  Domingo,  the  second  largest  of 
ttie  West  Indian  Islands. 

HItoh'cock,  Frank  Harris  (1867 — ). 
An  American  lawyer  and  politician.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia^  University 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1894:  practiced  but  a  few  years, 
entering  the  United  States  service  as 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Mar- 
kets of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
passing  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  1903.  He  returned 
to  practice  of  law,  but  became  man- 
ager of  President  Taft's  campaign;  and 
was  appointed  by  the  latter.  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-general ;  later. 
Postmaster-general  and  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  His  attempts  to  place  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  a  business 
and  paying  basis  by  his  light  over  the- 
Increase  of  second-class  postal  rates 
which     he     advocated,     roused     the 

?iubllc  to  a  demand  for  the  considera- 
ion  of  the  whole  postal  system  as 
regards  this  and  other  matters. 

Hoano-Hc/y  or  Yellow  River.  The 
principal  stream  of  China,  length  2,000 
miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li. 

Hoar-frost.  If,  under  the  proper 
conditions  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  dew,  the  temperature  falls  to  or 
below  32  •  P.,  the  dew  freezes,  becom- 
ing the  familiar  hoar-frost. 

Ho'bart  Town.  A  city  in  Van  Die- 
man's  land,  now  capital  of  Tasmania, 
a  State  of  the  Australian  Federation, 
on  the  River  Derwent.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  35,000  and  is  the  center  of 
a  great  fruit  export  trade. 

Ho'boken.  A  city  of  Hudson  county. 
New  Jersey,  founded  on  parts  of  the 
•*  patronship  of  Michael  Pauw," 
Rranted  1630.  It  supplied  the  stone 
for  calumets  **  Hoboken  baking  "  being 
Indian  for  "  land  of  pipes."  Soon  after 
its  incorporation  as  a  city  (1855),  it  be- 
came an  important  shipping  point  and 
later  the  docking  point  of  some  of  the 
principal  steamship  companies  and 
with  the  advent  of  added  means  of 
rapid  transit,  became  a  residence  town 
and  an  important  industrial  location. 
P.  70.324. 

Hocus-pocus.  This  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption or  the  Latin  **  hoc  est  corpus  " 
used  in  the  mass,  but  is  more  probably 
a  meaningless  bit  of  Jargon  of  the 
mediaeval  Jugglers. 

Hog  (Sus).  A  genus  of  thick- 
skinned  quadrupeds  of  the  Suidae  fam- 
ily, which  appears  to  be  native  in  most 
8 arts  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  has  been 
omesticated  from  a  very  early  period. 
Their  flesh  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
food  of  many  nations,  in  the  form  of 
bacon  and  ham,  the  salted  and  smoked 


flesh,  as  well  as  the  fresh  pork.  Hogs 
are  very  productive  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  food,  chiefly  vegetables, 
can  be  cheaply  kept,  and  produce  a 
good  profit.  The  skin  makes  a  strong 
leather,  much  used  for  saddles,  and 
the  bristles  are  used  in  brush-making. 
They  have  a  reputation  for  fllthihess, 
owing  to  their  peculiar  habit  of  wallow- 
ing in  mire.  But  in  confinement,  keep- 
ing their  quarters  clean  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  their  breeders.  They 
have  acute  scent,  which  in  countries 
where  truffles  are  found  has  been 
turned  to  account  in  searching  out  the 
buried  delicacy.  Hog  raising  is  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  sent  to  the  great 
markets  being  in  1910.  29,923,000,  and 
in  1909,  35,197,000. 

Ho'qarth,  William  (1697-1764).  An 
English  painter,  engraver  and  writer 
on  art,  whose  works  are  characterized 
by  great  power  of  thought,  invention 
and  deep  insight  into  the  characteristics 
of  his  fellows.  He  was  often  bitterly 
satirical,  his  works  presenting  a  re- 
markable compound  of  the  varied 
phases  of  intense  life. 

Hohsnilnden.  A  village  in  Upper 
Saxony  famous  for  the  victory  gained 
there  by  the  French  general,  Moreau 
over  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria, 
December  3,  1800. 

Ho'henzollsrn.  The  family  name  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Germany,  orig- 
inated with  Count  Thassilo  in  the  ninth 
century,  who  built  a  castle  on  the  hill 
of  Zollern,  near  Hechingen.  The 
younger  branch,  afterward  headed  by 
Conrad  III.,  became  the  reigning  house 
of  Prussia  with  Frederick  II.  in  1415, 
thence  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871. 

Horbach,  Paul  Hsinrlch  Dietrich 
(1723-89).  A  philosopher,  born  in  the 
Palatinate,  but  emigrated  to  Paris, 
where  he  resided  during  his  later  life.- 
He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  what 
was  then  known  as  naturalism,  as  op- 
posed not  only  to  Christianity,  but  to 
every  positive  religion,  and  found  with 
Condorcet,  Diderot  and  others  a  ready 
field  for  the  most  extravagant  philo- 
sophical speculation,  forming  a  circle 
of  thinkers  from  Arhicb  BufTon.  and 
Rousseau  were  compeilea  to  withdraiwr. 
His  main  idea  was  that  self-interest  is 
the  ruling  motive  of  man  and  that  by 
it  moral  ideas  are  formulated.  God  be- 
ing not  the  giver  of  moral  laws,  but 
merely  an  ideal,  laws  being  formulated 
by  kings  and  priests  to  suit  their  own 
purposes. 

Horbein,  Hant.  The  name  of  two  fa- 
mous painters,  the  Elder  (1450-1524), 
having  gained  fame  as  the  instructor  of 
his  son  Holbein  the  Younger   (1497- 
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1543 ) .  The  latter  had  made  a  name  for 
himself  when  sixteen  years  of  age. 
by  painting  frescoes  on  several 
CQurcnes  and  private  houses  in  Basel, 
Switzerland.  He  is  noted  mainly  as 
a  painter  of  life,  especially  portraits; 
and  while  he  barely  equalled  the  Ital- 
ian masters  of  his  time,  he  clearly  sur- 
passed all  his  German  contemporaries. 
His  best  works  are  **  The  Last  Sup- 
per.** and  his  allegorical  representation 
of  human  recklessness  of  death,  in  a 
series  of  paintings  known  as  the 
"  Dance  of  Death." 

Norland.  Properly  speaking,  the 
name  of  two  provinces  (North  and 
South  Holland)  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  capital  of  the  former 
Amsterdam,  being  also  capital  of  the 
whole  country.  The  preponderance  of 
these  two  provinces  in  the  economical 
and  political  life  of  the  Netherlands  has 
been  such  that  notwithstanding  the  al- 
most constant  protest  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  name  Holland  has  been 
almost  universally  given  to  their  coun- 
try. The  territory  which  became  the 
Netherlands,  and  then  included  the 
present  Belgium,  followed  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  every  small  State  during  the 
Dark  and  Middle  Ages.  In  1579,  after 
long  continued,  incessant  struggles, 
the  Independence  of  the  country  was 
finally  proclaimed  and  virtually  ac- 
knowledged by  Spain,  the  then  most 
powerful  nation  in  Europe.  The  most 
unportant  events  in  the  history  of  Hol- 
land were  the  struggles  of  years  be- 
tween it  and  England  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  sea.  and  the  subsequent 
disasters  by  which  the  former  suc- 
cessively gained  much  of  what  became 
the  territory  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
important  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
Cape  Colony,  wiping  out  also  Dutch 
influence  in 'India.  After  Napoleon  and 
the  Restoration,  the  Netherlanders  re- 
nounced forever  a  policy  of  conquest 
and  concentrated  their  efforts  in  a  pro- 

g*essive  internal  organization  of  their 
stitutions.  and  in  the  development  of 
what  remained  of  their  colonies.  The 
sentiments  of  equity  and  Justice  for 
which  the  Dutch  have  become  famous 
in  all  of  their  dealings  has  been  illus- 
trated by  the  law  of  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  the  law  providing  a  com- 
pensation of  300  guilders  (about  $160) 
for  each  slave.  The  country  is  gen- 
erally flat  and  low,  much  of  it  being 
below  sea  level,  in  fact,  the  whole 
Zuyder  Zee  region  having  been  re- 
claimed from  the  Ocean  by  an  enor- 
mous system  of  dykes.  The  princi- 
pal means  of  communication  and  trans- 
port are  canals,  and  the  main  industry 


is  agriculture,  especially  cattle  raising^ 
and  dairying,  the  farms  being  usually 
small  but  intensively  cultivated.  One 
of  the  chief  agricultural  industries 
is  the  raising  ox  flowering  bulbs  of 
all  kinds,  an  industry  covering  thou^ 
sands  of  acres  near  Harlem  and  else^ 
where.  With  the  exception  of  a  littler 
coal  in  the  Limburg  province  and  val*^ 
uable  clay  deposits  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Netherlands  have  no 
mining  industry.  Its  chief  manufac- 
tures are  woolens  and  linen  damasks, 
and,  in  Amsterdam  and  neighboring 
towns,  diamond  cutting,  many  people 
being  dependejit  on  that  industry  lor 
their  living.  The  Netherlanders  are, 
however,  above  everything  else,  a  na- 
tion of  traders,  low  custom  duties  and 
a  vast  system  of  bonded  warehouses 
under  very  liberal  regulations  render- 
ing a  large  international  commerce  pos- 
sible. The  population  of  over  5,000,- 
000  is  mainly  Protestant,  and  speaking 
Dutch  (a  Teutonic)  language,  most 
of  the  country  people  retaining  their  lo- 
cal dialects *f or  local  intercourse.  Until 
the  death  of  King  William,  HI.  (1883), 
the  Netherlands  were  in  union  with  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  but  the 
crown  of  the  latter  not  being  heredi- 
tary in  the  female  line  as  long  as  male 
heirs  are  present,  it  went  to  the  house 
of  Nassau,  while  Wilhelmina  (q.  v.),' 
became  queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

Holland.  A  city  of  Ottawa  county, 
Michigan,  on  Macatawa  Bay,  twenty- 
flve  miles  southwest  of  Grand  Rapids 
on  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  Has 
extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  fur- 
niture, wooden  ware,  beet  sugar,  etc., 
and  is  of  note  as  a  grain  market.  P. 
10.490. 

Horiy.  A  hardy  evergreen  shiub, 
larjrely  grown  in  England  for  hedges, 
and  also  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant. 
Its  bright,  dark  ween,  prickly,  curved 
leaves,  and  its  clusters  of  red  berries 
are  familiar  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Its  wood  is  white  and  hard,  and  much 
valued  for  carved  work,  while  its  bark 
yields  a  gummy  substance  which  is 
converted  into  birdlime. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell  (1809-94). 
An  American  physician  and  the  author 
of  works  of  great  originality  and  hu- 
mor. He  first  studied  law  at  Harvard, 
changed  to  the  profession  of  his  father, 
medicine,  graduated  in  Europe  and, 
1838,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  an- 
atomy of  Dartmouth;  in  1847  being 
called  to  Harvard  in  the  same  capacity. 
He,  however,  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self much  as  a  man  of  science,  but  as 
a  humorist  and  satirical  writer  of  prose 
and  poetry,  several  of  his  lyrics  being 
among  the  best  productions  of  Amer- 
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loan  literature.  As  a  surgeon  he  is  to 
be  remembered  for  his  use  of  antisep- 
tics and  the  prevention  of  puerperal 
iever.     See  Lista,  Lord. 

Holy  Qhost  or  Holy  Spirit.  In  ortho- 
dox Christian  theology  the  Third  Per- 
son of  the  Holy  Trinity,  proceeding 
from  the  Father  as  well  as  from  the 
Son,  yet  of  one  substance  with  both. 
His  existence  is  attested  by  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Scriptures. 

Hoi'yolce.  A  city  of  Hampden 
County,  Massachusetts,  eight  miles 
north  of  SpringHeld,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  are  located  the  falls  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  now  harnessed 
for  the  use  of  man  and  yielding  an 
enormous  water-power  which  has  per- 
mitted the  introduction  in  Holyoke  of 
one  of  the  most  important  paper  man- 
ufacturing industries  in  the  world.  It 
has  also  important  cotton  mills.  P. 
57,730. 

Holy  Rood  or  Holy  Cross.  A  festival 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  cele- 
brated annually  on  Sept.  14,  to  com- 
memorate the  recovery,  Wy  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  about  615,  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cross  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  Jerusalem,  by  Chosroes, 
King  of  Persia, — The  Monastery  (now 
the  Palace)  of  Holyrood,  in  Edin- 
burgh, is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  David  I.,  in  1128,  in  gratitude  for 
a  miraculous  escape  which  was  vouch- 
safed to  him  on  Sept.  14,  while  hunt- 
ing in  the  adjacent  forest.  See  Edin- 
burgh. 

Holy  Writ.  The  name  given  to  the 
Scriptures  (q.  v.). 

Ho'msp.  The  greatest  name  in  the 
history  of  epic  poetry,  perhaps,  like 
Hercules  and  other  Heroes,  only  a 
symbol  of  great  achievements.  Whether 
Homer  actually  existed,  and  in  that 
case  whether  or  not  he  has  been  the 
sole  author,  or  merely  the  compiler 
and  editor  of  the  works  attributed  to 
him,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed  among  philologists,  but 
which  does  not  affect  the  interest  we 
have  in  the  works  attributed  to  him, 
and  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
must  have  been  vvnritten  about  900 
years  before  the  time  of  Christ,  per- 
haps earlier,  or  at  about  the  time  of 
Solomon,  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  and  ♦*  Odys- 
sey "  are  the  two  most  ancient  sources 
of  Greek  history  and  mythology;  and 
while  their  historic  exactness  may  be 
doubted,  they  are  the  most  Interest- 
ing and  beautiful  examples  of  epic 
poetry  in  literature.  They  have  been 
imitated  but  never  equalled  in  an- 
cient and  in  modern  times. 

Homo  Rule.  Generally  speaking 
the  control  of  its  own  affairs  by  a  part 


of  a  country  or  a  city.  The  term  is 
more  especially  applied  to  that  move- 
ment in  British  bolitics  striving  to 
obtain  autonomy  for  Ireland,  and.  In 
the  United  States,  to  that  progranmie 
of  local  politics  demanding  self  gov- 
ernment for  the  larger  cities  of  a 
state.  The  Irish  Home  Rule  movement 
dates  from  the  act  of  Union  of  1800, 
but  the  modern  campaign  dates  from 
about  1880.  In  1884.  the  Irish  land 
leaguers  carried  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Irish  seats  in  Parliament  thus  giving 
great  impetus  to  their  demand;  1886, 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  bill  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  343  against  313 
votes;  he  appealed  to  the  country,  but 
his  party  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 
The  British  parliamentary  elections  of 
1910  have  given  to  the  Home  Rule 
new  hopes  and  Irish  Home  Rule  is  ex- 
pected to  result.  In  the  United  States 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  cities 
involves  only  the  powers  specified  in 
their  charters.  Instead  of  as  in  Eu- 
rope, all  the  power  to  deal  with  local 
afrairs  they  want,  except  where  laws 
expressly  restrict  them. 

Homestoad.  A  borough  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  Monongahela  River, 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  one  of  its  suburbs.  It  has  one 
of  the  largest  Carnegie  steel  plants, 
employing  about  6,000  men.  Was  the 
scene  of  a  deplorable  strike.  P.  18,- 
713. 

Homo'stead  Law.  Legislation  having 
the  purpose  of  securing,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  enjoyment  of  a  family  or  In- 
dividual home,  by  exempting  it.  under 
certain  conditions,  from  the  liability 
of  being  sold  for  debts,  but  also  re- 
straining the  right  of  free  alienation 
by  its  owner.  Homestead  Law  origin- 
ated In  Australia,  but  received  its 
greatest  and  widest  application  in  the 
United  States.  Legislation  in  almost 
every  state  protects  from  seizure  real 
and  personal  property  (as  far  as  the 
latter  is  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  an  agricultural  life),  to  a  minimum 
value  of  from  $500  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  15,000  In  other  states. 

Hom'liy.  Primitively  a  discourse 
with  one  or  more  individuals,  but  later 
used  exclusively  to  designate  a  dis- 
course held  in  the  church,  addressed 
to  a  congregation,  what  we  call  now  a 
sermon.  In  its  extended  meaning, 
homily  means  now  an  exhortation 
given  by  anybody  and  anywhere,  and 
is  synonymous  to  moral  lecture. 

HomcBp'athy  (Greek,  homoios,  like: 
and  pathos,  disease^.  A  system  or 
treatment  introduced  at  the  dose  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  a  German 
physician,  Hahnemann   (q.  v.).     It   is 
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based  on  the  doctrine  of  Similia  sim- 
ilibus  curantur  (like  cures  like) ;  that 
is.  that  a  disease  may  be  cured  by  the 
administration  of  that  substance  or 
those  substances  which,  if  ffiven  to 
a  healthy  person,  would  produce  the 
particular  disease.  Homoeopathy  is 
opposed  to  Allopathy  (q.  v.).  Homoeo- 
pathic medicines  are  given  in  infinites- 
imal doses  with  the  idea  that  the 
minute  subdivision  of  a  drug  adds  to 
its  power.  Homoeopathy  has  many 
professors  and  adherents,  and  is  widely 
practiced  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

Ho-nan'.  A  fertile  inland  province 
of  China,  traversed  by  the  Hoang-Ho 
River  (Yellow  River),  having  an  area 
of  66,930  sq.  m.  and  an  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  22,000,000. 

Hondu'rat  (Spanish,  hondura— deep). 
One  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central 
America  (area  47,092  sq.  m.,  p.  500,- 
136),  extending  east  and  west  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  to  San  Salvador  and 
separating  Nicaragua  on  the  north 
f^m  Guatemala  on  the  south,  stretch- 
ing from  about  13  to  16  degrees  lat. 
north.  The  immense  majority  of  the 
Inhabitants  are  civilized  Indians  or  of 
mixed  blood,  with  a  sprinkling  of  negro 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  are  Catholics, 
speaking  Spanish  and  Indian  dialects. 
The  central  part  of  the  country  is 
mountainous  and  rich  in  minerals, 
while  the  valleys  and  low  lands  are 
of  extreme  fertility.  The  principal 
articles  of  export,  are  cotton,  coffee, 
raw  sugar,  Indigo  and  fruit.  The  cap- 
ital is  Tegucigalpa,  a  picturesque  place 
at  3,200  feet  altitude,  having  with  its 
twin  city,  Conception,  about  35,000  in- 
habitants. By  treaty,  June  20,  1895, 
Honduras  was  allied  with  Nicaragua 
and  San  Salvador  into  the  **  Greater 
Central  American  Republic "  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  control  the  destinies 
of  Central  America,  but  through  me 
treaty  has  never  been  formally  re- 
pealed, this  confederacy  existed  in  fact 
only  a  few  months. 

Honduras,  British.  A  British  col- 
ony on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  formerly  knovm  as  Bal- 
ize  or  Belize  (area  7,652  sq.  m.,  p. 
40,372.  of  which  only  a  few  are 
whites).  This  colony  is  of  little  value 
to  Britain,  and  especially  since  the 
ruin  of  the  sugar  industry,  has  been 
almost  neglected,  its  Importance  being 
the  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  strate- 
gic point.  The  sole  articles  of  export 
are  mahogany  and  aromatic  and  dye- 
woods.  The  capital,  Balize,  the  only 
city  of  the  colony,  has  about  9.200  in- 
habitants. 
26 


Hon'ey.  A  substance,  the  nectar, 
secreted  in  greater  or  smaller  quan- 
tities by  flowers  and  collected  by  in- 
sects, especially  by  the  working  bees, 
and  stored  temporarily  in  an  extension 
of  oesophagus  called  the  honey-bag, 
and  is  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the 
combs  in  the  hive.  The  composition 
of  honey  is  mainly  dextrose  and  lev- 
ulose,  the  same  two  sugars  which  com- 
pose cane  sugar,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions. Honey  contains  also  wax, 
coloring  matter  and  aromatic  oils 
varying  in  proportion  and  quality  ac- 
cording to  the  sources  from  which  it 
is  collected  by  the  bees.  Honey  has 
been  an  article  of  food  consumption 
from  time  immemorial,  it  being  of 
more  importance  when  sugar  was  less 
used  than  it  is  to-day;  hence  the  at- 
traction to  the  Israelites  of  the  land 
"  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  Taken 
in  moderate  quantities  it  is  nutritive 
and  laxative,  but  its  therapeutic  qual- 
ities have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Hon'ey-oomb.  The  cellular  struc- 
ture in  which  bees  store  honey  and 
deposit  their  brood.  Honey-combs  are 
made  of  a  waxy  material  and  in  their 
form  they  are  a  marvel  of  regularity 
in  size  and  arrangement  and  a  won- 
derful practical  demonstration  of  the 
problem  of  economy  of  space  and  ma- 
terial, assuring  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  strength  and  the  most  per- 
fect convenience  of  access.  In  modern 
bee-keeping  the  foundations  of  honey- 
combs are  made  by  machinery,  saving 
much  time  which  the  bees  may  em- 
ploy gathering  the  sweet  of  the  flow- 
ers.    See  Bee. 

Hon'ey-dew.  A  viscid,  honey-like 
exudation,  often  found  during  warm 
weather  on  the  leaves  of  some  plants. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  punctures 
of  insects  or  other  injury  to  the  tis- 
sues; it  is  sometimes  very  abundant 
and   in  warm   climates   called  manna. 

Honey-Locust  (Gleditchia,  also 
known  as  black  or  sweet  locust).  A 
native  of  the  United  States,  a  favorite 
shade  tree,  not  only  because  of  its 
characteristic  form,  but  also  for  Hs 
beauty  and  sweet  scent  when  in  full 
bloom  In  the  early  spring. 

Hon'ayauokle  (Lonicera).  The  gen- 
eric name  for  a  number  of  small  trees 
and  shrubs,  none  of  which  has  econo- 
mic value,  but  all  being  valued  as  or- 
namental plants  and  for  the  fragrance 
of  their  blooms. 

Nona  Kona  (Chinese  Hiang  Klang 
"  Fragrant  Streams  **).  A  British  island 
ofr  the  southeast  coast  of  China,  about 
100  miles  southeast  of  Canton,  of  a 
total  area  of  only  32  sq.  m.  but  cov- 
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eriid  with  mountaiDS  rising  to  1,825 
feet  elevation.  The  population  (421.- 
499,  6,947  white)  is  chiefly  massed  in 
the  capital,  Victoria.  The  harbor  of 
the  city  is  situated  on  the  north  shore, 
in  a  small  bay  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. The  city  itself  is  the  most 
beautiful  Asiatic  city,  with  large 
streets  and  public  squares,  combining 
eastern  magniflcenoe  with  western  re- 
finement. 

Honolulu.  The  capital  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  situatea  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  hav- 
ing the  safest  harbor  in  the  middle  Pa- 
cific. It  is  built  among  beautiful 
tropical  surroundings  and  enjoys  an 
equable  and  healthful  climate.  Al- 
ready before  the  annexation  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  to  the  United  States, 
Honolulu  was  the  only  center  of  com- 
merce and  civilization  in  Polynesia,  but 
since  then  it  has  become  of  very  great 
value  as  a  port  of  call  and  trade  for 
vessels  of  every  nation.  P.  50,000. 
'  Hood,  John  Bell  (1831-79).  A  Con- 
federate general,  born  in  Kentucky. 
Graduated  from  West  Point  1853;  en- 
gaged in  frontier  duty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  but  immediately 
placed  himself  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Confederate  government,  advancing  in 
a  short  time  irom  colonel  to  brigadier- 
general.  His  memoirs  were  published 
1880  under  the  title  **  Advance  and 
Retreat." 

Hoody  Robin.    See  Robin  Hood. 

Hood,  Thomas  (1798-1845).  An 
English  poet,  bom  in  London,  taking 
a  high  place  both  as  a  humorist  and  as 
a  serious  poet,  great  in  comedy  as 
well  as  in  pathos  and  often  curiously 
combining  both.  "  Memorials  of 
Thomas  Hood"  by  his  daughter. 

Hooicer,  Joseph  (1814-79).  He  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  graduated  at 
West  Point.  1837;  saw  active  service 
in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  cam- 
)aigns,  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  lat- 
er. In  1861  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  Union  Government  and  was  ap- 
pointed Brig.-Gen.  of  Volunteers.  As 
such  he  cleverly  protected  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  from  the  feared  at- 
tacks of  the  Southern  forces  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress.  In 
1863,  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
Twentieth  Army-Corps,  but  he  retired 
definitively  to  private  life  soon  after 
the  war,  living  in  Garden  City,  Long 
Island. 

Hook'worm  (Ankylostom'iasls  or 
Uncinar'i^sis).  A  form  of  anaemia 
caused  by  a  parasitic  worm,  known  for 
many  years  In  foreign  countries,  it 
appeared  in  the  United  States  about 


1902.  The  worm  gains  access  to  the 
body  through  the  skin  of  the  bare 
feet,  and  then  to  the  digestive  tract. 
It  can  be  controlled  by  prompt  medical 
treatment.  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  gave 
$1,000,000  for  providing  means  for 
its  extermination,  the  Rockefeller 
Hookworm  Commission  being  estab- 
lished January.  1910. 

Hoo'poe.  A  bird  of  the  genus  Upupa, 
most  of  which  are  native  of  warm  cli- 
mates, remarkable  for  the  magnificence 
of  their  plumage,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  very  frequent  utterance  of 
a  low  note  resembling  the  sound 
"  hoop." 

Hoo'sao  Tunnel.  In  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  4%  miles  long 
on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  137  miles 
from  Boston,  was  the  first  of  great 
American  tunnels,  its  construction 
having  been  agitated  in  1825.  when  the 
feasibility  of  a  ship  canal  between 
Boston  and  the  Hudson  was  advocated. 
It  was  not  until  1856,  however,  that 
the  tunnel  was  finished  for  railroad 
purposes,  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
approximately  $15,000,000  having  been 
supplied  by  the  state. 

Hop  (Humulus  lupulus).  A  peren- 
nial plant  of  the  order  Urticaces.  Has 
twininff  stems,  with  rough  leaves.  The 
part  of  the  Hop  used  in  brewing  is  the 
ripened  core  of  the  female  plant.  Oil 
of  hops  is  sedative,  anodyne,  and  nar- 
cotic, the  bitter  principle  is  tonic,  not 
sedative ;  combined  they  make  the  most 
valuable  bitter  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beer.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
very  extensively  cultivated,  requiring 
a  rich  soil,  and  rather  liberal  man- 
uring. The  vines  must  be  supported 
on  poles,  and  after  the  hop-picking 
are  removed  from  the  poles  and  cut  to 
use  as  litter  or  manure,  for  which  they 
are  excellent.  The  young  vines,  cut 
to  prevent  too  great  luxuriance,  are 
used  for  feeding  cattle,  and  are  equal 
to  clover  hay.  The  hop-plant  suffers 
from  a  form  of  mildew,  and  ftrom  In- 
sect enemies,  the  hop-flea,  and  the 
hop-fly,  from  which  pests  the  farmer 
has  to  protect  his  fields. 

Hop'klns,  Johns  (1795-1873).  A 
Baltimore  merchant  who,  remaining  a 
bachelor,  devoted  the  last  part  of  nis 
life  and  his  fortune  to  benevolent  pur- 
poses. He  founded  a  free  hospital,  an 
orphanage  for  colored  youth  and  en- 
dowed and  deeded  316  acres  of  valu- 
able land  in  Clinton,  Just  outside  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  university  he  had 
founded.  His  total  donations  amount 
to  a  little  over  $8,000,000.  Johns 
Hopkins  University  is  one  of  the  high- 
est   institutions    of    learning    hi    the 
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United  States  and  the  position  it  has 
acquired  in  a  few  years  in  the  scien- 
tific world  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  third  North  American  Uni- 
versity (coming  after  Harvard  and 
Yale)  to  be  recognized  as  equivalent 
by  the  German  University  Union. 

HoKaoe  (65-8  B.  C),  Quintus  Ho- 
reiius  Flaooue.  A  renowned  Roman  poet 
and  satirist,  who  set  himself  to  the 
double  task  of  naturalizing  the  Greek 
lyric  spirit  in  Latin  and  of  giving  a 
more  perfect  development  to  the  old 
satire  which  was  a  Roman  invention. 
His  success  in  both  of  these  objects 
made  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
writers  of  the  world.  His  father,  a 
liberated  slave,  gave  him  the  education 
of  children  of  the  highest  class,  and 
after  having  finished  his  studies  in 
Rome,  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
was  living  when  the  assassination  of 
Julius  Cesar  and  the  resulting  commo- 
tion dragged  him  into  the  Civil  War. 
After  the  fall  of  Brutus  and  Gassius, 
he  made  his  submission,  returned  to 
Rome,  purchasing  the  office  of  public 
scribe,  from  which  he  lived  until  his 
poems  gained  him  the  recognition  of 
Maecenas  and  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
The  "  Epodes "  are  the  earliest  and 
least  characteristic  of  Horace*s  works. 
His  fame  rests  largely  on  the  *'  Odes," 
in  various  Greek  metres  and  setting 
forth  his  own  philosophy  of  life: 
•'  Preserve  in  all  things  the  golden 
mean  (aurea  mediocritas).  Do  noth- 
ing too  much,  but  make  good  use  of 
the  joys  of  to-day  (carpe  diem)  for 
death  is  at  the  door."  While  not 
strikingly  original,  nor  given  to  feeling 
deeply,  Horace  appeals  to  generation 
after  generation  of  mankind  by  his 
manly  independence  of  spirit,  his  wide 
sympathy,  and  his  entire  sanity.  His 
••  Epistles,**  written  in  the  dactylic 
hexameter,  are  delightful  conversations 
on  e very-day  subjects.  His  "  Art  of 
Poetry  "  has  often  been  imitated,  for 
instance  by  Vida,  Pope,  Boileau,  but 
never  equaled. 

Hor'deum.  An  important  genus  of 
grasses,  the  species  of  which  are 
commonly  known  as  barley,  known  to 
the  Israelites,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  now  cultivated  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  While  the  number 
of  varieties  is  very  large,  one  may 
divide  the  European  and  American  bar- 
ley (Hordeum  vulgare)  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes:  those  having  the  grains 
disposed  in  four  rows,  or  four-rowed 
barley,  the  six-rowed  barley  and  the 
naked  or  hulless  (homyl)  variety. 
Barley  floor  is  the  principal  ingredient 
of  bread  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  where   wheat   and   rye   do 


not  prosper,  but  in  temperate  zones 
the  greatest  economical  importance  of 
barley  is  in  the  manufacture  of  beer 
and  ale.  While  the  starch  .of  most 
other  cereals  gives,  on  inversion,  glu- 
cose, that  of  barley  yields  another 
sugar,  having  a  peculiar  taste  and 
properties,  called  maltose  which,  in 
solutions  of  a  certain  dilution,  and 
after  alcoholic  fermentation  and  the 
addition  of  hops,  becomes  beer.  In 
Europe,  the  greatest  barley  producing 
countries  are  Sweden  and  Norway,  in 
North  America,  the  northwest  province 
of  Canada. 

Ho'reb  (Mount).    See  Sinai. 

Hore'hound  (Marrubium).  A  genus 
of  mostly  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  South  Europe  and  Asia,  bui 
naturalized  in  North  America.  The 
most  important  species  (Horehound 
vulgare)  is  found  growing  in  waste 
places.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  is 
tonic,  stimulant  and  laxative,  and  is 
a  popular  remedy  in  cases  of  colds. 

Horrzon.  The  limit  of  vision,  the 
apparent  circular  line  formed  by  what 
appears  to  be  the  meeting  of  the  earth 
and  sky:  this  is  termed  the  visible  or 
sensible  horizon.  The  astronomical  or 
•*  rational  **  horizon,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  circle  formed  by  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  center  of  the  earth, 
dividing  the  celestial  sphere  into  two 
equal  portions,  or  upper  and  lower 
halves. 

Horn.  An  appendage  to  the  frontal 
bones  of  many  of  the  large  family  of 
the  ruminants,  in  all  but  a  few  cases 
found  in  pairs,  and  obviously  intended 
as  weapons.  In  deer  they  have  branches 
called  antlers,  are  solid,  long  and  de- 
ciduous (falling  and  renewing  them- 
selves every  year).  In  most  other 
ruminants,  the  horns  are  hollow  and 
composed  of  a  tissue  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  bone. 

Hornadav,  William  Temple  (1854—). 
A  zoologist,  born  in  Plainfleld,  Ind.  He 
made  collections  of  animals  in  many 
countries ;  was  chief  taxidermist  of  the 
United  States  Natural  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, for  some  years.  Sirice  1906, 
he  has  been  director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  magnificent 
Bronx  Park,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
complete  in  the  world.  He  has  written 
on  taxidermy,  natural  history  and 
camping. 

Horn^blll.  The  generic  name  of  nu- 
merous species  of  birds,  natives  of 
Africa  and  India,  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  size  of  the  bill  and  for  a  bony 
protuberance  with  which  it  is  gener- 
ally surmounted. 

Horn'blende.  A  term  used  in  min- 
eralogy to  designate  one  of  the  most 
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important  rock-forming  minerals,  pre- 
senting a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
colors,  varying  greatly  in  composition, 
but  essentially  a  silicate  of  magnesium 
and  protoxyde  of  iron,  mixed  or  com- 
bined with  lime,  aluminum,  sodium, 
etc.  Its  most  important  forms  are  the 
fibrous  asbestos  and  amianthus. 

>Hopnbook.  A  primer  for  learning 
the  elements  of  reading  used  in  Eng- 
land before  the  days  of  printing  and 
common  dov^  to  the  time  of  George 
II.  It  consisted  of  a  single  leaf  with 
the  alphabet  in  large  and  small  letters, 
then  some  form  of  exorcism,  the  Lord*s 
prayer  and  Anally  the  Roman  numer- 
als. The  leaf  was  usually  set  in  a 
frame  of  wood  with  a  sheet  of  trans- 

Sarent  horn  in  front,  or  sometimes 
le  leaf  was  simply  pasted  upon  a 
slice  of  horn. 

Horned  8n«ko  or  Horned  Viper  (Ce- 
rastes comutus).  A  remarkable  snake, 
a  native  of  Africa,  but  found  in  South 
America,  having  a  projecting  horn- 
like appendage  above  the  eyelid. 

Horned  Toad.  The  name  for  several 
species  of  absolutely  harmless  earth 
colored  lizards  feeding  exclusively  on 
insects.  They  are  found  in  the  Texan 
desert  and  are  five  inches  long. 

Hornell.  A  city  of  Steuben  County, 
New  York,  60  miles  south  of  Roches- 
ter on  Pittsburgh,  Shawnee  A  North- 
ern, and  Erie  Railroads.  Has  repair 
shops  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
shoes,  silk  goods,  etc.     P.  13,617. 

Hornet  (Vespa  crabro).  The  largest 
species  of  wasps  found  in  the  United 
States  and  parts  of  Europe,  very  vo- 
racious, devouring  bees,  and  other  in- 
sects.   Its  sting  is  very  painful. 

Horn-poppy  (Glaucium).  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Papaveraoeae,  of 
European  origin,  but  naturalized  in 
North  America,  found  mainly  on  the 
sea  shore  and  marshy  lands.  It  has  a 
large,  yellow,  poppy-like  flower  in 
summer.  Some  varieties  have  been  im- 
proved by  gardening  art  and  are  among 
the  most  attractive  garden  flowers. 

Horoo  (Equus).  A  genus  of  pachy- 
dermatous animals  of  the  family 
Equidie  of  which  Buffon  said  that  it 
was  the  noblest  conquest  ever  made 
by  man.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
improvement  of  mechanical  means  of 
transport,  it  is  yet,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main, the  most  important  of  all  animals 
used  as  beasts  of  burden  and  draught. 
The  native  country  of  the  horse  and 
where  it  was  domesticated  first  is  un- 
known; certain  it  is,  however,  that  its 
services  were  appreciated  by  very  an- 
cient people.  Wild  horses  of  a  more 
or  less  primitive  type  are  yet  found  on 
the  plains  of  Central  Asia.    The  Amer- 


ican continent  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  original  home  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  the  horse  and  for  some  reason 
as  yet  unexplained,  they  there  became* 
extinct.  But  they  have  swarmed  nor' 
and  spread  into  Asia,  over  the  thf 
existing  land-bridge  across  Bering 
Strait.  It  was  in  northwestern  Wy- 
oming where  has  been  found  the 
Eohippus  or  dawn  horse  of  the  Eooeiie 
age,  an  animal  about  12  inches  in 
height.  This,  the  primitive  form  to 
which  the  horse  of  to-day  traces,  was 
followed  by  types  each  of  which  de- 
veloped until  at  last  we  see  a  clo<;e 
approximation  to  the  Protohippus  tf 
tne  Pliocene  Age.  the  immediate  pre- 
cursor of  the  modern  horse.  The 
eventful  history  of  the  horse*s  ances- 
tors is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  evo- 
lution. (See  "  Origin  of  the  Horse,'* 
by  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom.) 
Somewhere  in  Asia,  meetin'g  with  man, 
they  became  subjected  to  his  use. 
whether  first  ridden  or  driven  is  still 
a  moot  point.  They  became  the  great- 
est civilizing  agent  of  the  human  race, 
wherever  they  carried  man  their  riders 
or  drivers  dominating.  The  most  fa- 
mous breeds  of  ancient  times  were 
those  of  India,  the  Hyksos  (Shepherd 
Kings  of  Egypt),  the  Grecian  and  the 
Arab,  which  though  not  a  native  of 
Arabia,  became  splendidly  developed 
there.  The  races  and  breeds  of  horses, 
are  very  numerous  and  they  have  an 
evident  relation  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  originated;  those  of  cold, 
stormy  regions  being  usually  small  and 
rough -haired  (Shetland  and  Russian 
ponies),  while  those  of  warmer  cli- 
mates are  large  and  sleek  (Arab  and 
thoroughbred).  They  differ  also  very 
much  according  to  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  they  have  been  adapted; 
for  instance,  the  heavy  form  or  the 
Clydesdale,  Shire,  Percherons  and 
Belgians,  for  draught;  the  lighter 
weight,  but  yet  strong  legged,  Hack- 
ney, Coach  and  other  English  breeds 
and  the  high-legged  German,  for  itie 
coach ;  the  alert  saddlers  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  the  road,  and  the 
swift  and  endurance  thoroughbred  eind 
the  American  trotter,  for  speed,  being 
a  few  examples.  The  prairie  broncho, 
though  its  qualities  have  become  more 
or  less  persistent,  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently ** fixed"  as  yet  to  justify  its 
classification  as  a  breed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  OQ-operation 
with  several  state  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  is  endeavoring  to  form 
an  improved  race  of  American  horses, 
which  it  is  hoped,  will  be  adaptable 
to    the   various   requirements    of    the 
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farm  and  the  city,  and  have  qualities 
which  wiU  create  a  large  demand  from 
abroad,  thus  giving  a  new  impetus  to 
the  horse  breeding  industry.  Horse- 
flesh has  been  eaten  by  the  poorer 
class  of  Europeans  for  many  centuries, 
its  persistence  being  traced  to  the  time 
when  the  horse  was  sacrificed  and  its 
flesh  made  into  a  broth  for  religious 
or  sacramental  purposes,  especially 
among  the  Teutons  and  Scandinavians. 
It  has  become  an  important  article  of 
diet  particularly  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  as 
a  substitute  for  more  expensive  meats. 
In  the  United  States  the  taste  for  it 
has  not  yet  been  acquired,  but  since 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
slaughtering  of  horses  for  consumption 
has  greatly  increased.  Horse-meat, 
is  as  nutritious  and  wholesome  as  the 
best  beef;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste  so 
different  from  that  of  other  meats  that 
it  is  not  at  once  relished.  Only  the 
flesh  of  young  horses,  uninjured  by 
accident,  and  properly  slaughtered, 
is  fit  to  eat.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  ass 
was  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  Per- 
sians. 

Horse-chestnut  (iEsculus  hippoca- 
tanum).  A  very  ornamental  round- 
headed  tree,  extensively  planted  in 
private  and  public  gardens  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Its  fruit,  similar 
In  shape  to  that  of  the  sweet  chest- 
nut, has  an  acrid  taste,  but  is,  in  va- 
rious countries,  used  for  the  dietary 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  all 
of  which  are  very  fond  of  them. 
Other  American  species  are  the  Amer- 
ican horse-chestnut  (or  buckeye  chest- 
nut), one  variety  of  which  is  very  pois- 
onous; the  other,  the  edible  bucKeye, 
a  shrub  which  produces  seeds  that  are 
eaten  either  boiled  or  roasted. 

Horse-fly  ^Hippobosca  equina) . 
It  lives  by  sucking  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, especially  horses  and  oxen ;  high- 
bred animals  with  short  hair  being 
most  subject  to  its  annoyance. 

Horse-power.  A  theoretical  unit  of 
work;  the  power  required  to  lift  33,- 
000  pounds  one  foot  in  one  minute,  or 
1,000  pounds  33  feet  in  one  minute. 
A  strong  horse  can  continuously  per- 
form this  amount  of  work,  but  when 
straining  to  start  a  load  will  exert  five 
or  six  times  as  much  power.  Six  men 
are  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  one 
horse-power,  but  one  man  can  mo- 
mentarily exert  the  same  amount  of 
power  that  the  horse  continuously  ap- 
plies to  his  task.  A  thirty-horse- 
power automobile  can  only  tug  as  hard 
as  six  horses,  yet  in  hill  climbing  it 
will  exert  an  Amount  of  power  equal 
to    thirty    horses    pulling    on    level 


ground,  at  a  rate  they  would  exert  all 
day  long. 

Horse-radish  (Gochleariaarmoracia). 
A  plant  that  grows  wild  in  damp  mead- 
ows and  is  also  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  roots,  which  are  scraped  or 
grated  and  used  as  a  condiment. 

Hosmer,  Harriet  (1831-1908).  An 
American  sculptor,  whose  most  ad- 
mired statues  are  **  Beatrice  Genci,** 
"  Puck "    and   the   **  Sleeping   Favm." 

Hospitals.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  mediaeval  "  hospitia,**  or  places, 
where  lepers  and  other  sufferers  from 
pestiferous  maladies  were  received. 
To-day  hospitals  have  been  devoted  to 
every  kind  of  disease  or  injury;  and 
in  some  countries  no  part  of  public 
benefaction  is  better  organized;  in 
France  especially  such  provisions  be- 
ing made  that  no  patient  is  ever  re- 
fused admission,  there  being  no  charge 
or  formality  of  any  kind.  In  the 
United  Slates  hospitals  are  either  pri- 
vate or  of  a  semi-public  nature,  the 
latter  being  endowed  by  funds  supplied 
by  state  or  municipality,  supplementary 
needs  being  covered  by  public  sub- 
scriptions in  exchange  for  so-called 
free  beds.  In  recent  years,  the  art  of 
building  and  installing  hospitals  has 
made  great  progress,  modern  insti- 
tutions combining  absolute  sanitation 
with  those  pleasant  surroundings  and 
comforts  which  contribute  so  much  to 
convalescence  in  the  patient. 

Hotch'klsSy    Benjamin    Berkeley 

( 1826-85) .  An  American  Inventor  who 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  study- 
ing and  improvmg  fire-arms;  and  in 
1882,  invented  the  machine  gun  bear- 
ing has  name.  Attracted  by  offer  of 
the  French  Government,  he  settled  in 
Paris,  1870,  and  made  that  city  his 
chief  place  of  residence  until  his  death. 
Hot  Springs.  A  city  of  Garland 
County,  Arkansas,  lying  about  55  miles, 
southwest  of  Little  Rock,  the  capital 
of  the  state.  It  is  pn  the  Ghicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  Little  Rock 
&  Hot  Springs  Northern  Railroads. 
Here  are  more  than  72  hot  springs  of 
healing  virtue,  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  the  most  serious  chronic  ail- 
ments. Near  by  also  are  lead  and 
silver  and  fine  oil  stone  deposits. 
P.  14.434. 

Hot'tentots.  An  aboriginal  tribe  of 
South  Africa,  in  the  British  and  Ger- 
man territory,  north  of  the  Orange 
River.  They  are  dwarfish  and  yellow, 
not  black.  The  nose  is  flat,  the  Jaw 
protruding.  They  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  lost  race,  driven  to  their 
southern  position,  like  the  Bushmen, 
by  the  negro  Bantu  tribes.    Their  Ian- 
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guage  has  clicks  like  the  Bantu,  and 
Tottentot  (tut-tut-tut)  is  a  derisive 
name  given  by  the  Boers;  but  some 
words  of  the  language  display  eleva- 
tion of  ancient  thought.  They  have 
cows  and  metals  like  other  negroes, 
and  are  employed  by  the  whites  as 
herdsmen. 

Hout'ton  (huston),  tem  (1793- 
1863).  An  American  soldier,  son 
of  a  Virginian  family,  which  moved 
'^0  Tennessee,  1806.  He  lived  awhile 
with  the  Gherokees,  served  und^r 
Jackson  against  the  Greeks  in  1813, 
and  was  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
United  States  Gongressman,  1822-26, 
Governor  of  Tennessee.  1827-29.  He 
settled  in  Texas,  1832.  and  was  elected 
leader;  formed  a  State  Gonstitution, 
collected  a  force  of  riflemen,  and  de- 
feated the  Mexicans  and  Santa  Afia  on 
the  San  Jacinto,  1836.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  1834-46,  and  negotiated 
its  union  with  the  United  States.  As 
Governor  again  (1859-60),  he  opposed 
Secession  and  was  deposed  from  ofQce. 

Hout'ton.  A  city  of  Texas  at  the 
head  of  Galveston  Bay,  with  a  good 
port.  It  is  a  railway  center,  with  car 
and  machine  shops,  cotton-presses  and 
oil  mills,  rolling-mills,  potteries,  etc. 
It  is  governed  by  Gommission  and  con- 
tains a  Polytechnic  Institute,  with 
85,000,000  endowment,  and  fine  public 
buildings.    P.  78,000. 

How'ard  (Saxon, swine-keeper).  The 
noble  house  of  Howard  goes  back  as 
the  name  shows,  to  Saxon  times.  For 
manv  centuries  it  has  stood  at  the 
heaa  of  the  English  nobility.  So  Pope 
to  typify  ancient  and  splendid  lineage 
wrote  ••  All  the  blood  of  all  the  How- 
ards." One  of  Henry  VIII.'s  last  as 
it  was  one  of  his  most  atrocious  acts 
of  tyranny  was  the  execution  of 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey.  Cath- 
erine Howard  also,  Henry's  fifth  queen, 
was  executed  by  him.  Gharles,  the 
ninth  duke,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

How'ard.  John  (1726-1790).  He 
earned  celebrity  for  anti-slavery  and 
also  prison  reform  in  England,  the  pur- 
suit of  which  eventuallv  exoosed  him 
to  a  fatal  fever  attack  in  Russia. 

Howard,  Ollvar  (Hit.  An  American 
soldier  {1830-1909),  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Bull  Run  in  1861,  lost  an  arm 
at  Pair  Oaks,  and  commanded  a  corps 
at  Ghancellorsville.  At  Gettysburg,  after 
the  death  of  Reynolds,  he  commanded 
during  the  first  day  of  the  battle.  He 
led  the  right  wing  of  Sherman's  army 
in  its  march  to  the  sea,  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army 
December  21,  1864,  and  brevet  major- 
general,  March  13,  1865. 


Howo,  Ellas  (1819-67).  An  Amer- 
ican inventor.  He  produced  the  original 
sewing-machine,  1845,  but  suffered 
many  years  from  opposition,  infringe- 
ments and  poverty;  finally  becoming  a 
leading  manufacturer.  He  served  in 
Givil  War. 

Howa,  Julia  Ward  (1819-1910).  An 
American  poet,  sociologist  and  philan- 
thropist. Wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridlcy 
Howe,  the  founder  of  American  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Howe  sup- 
ported emancipation,  woman's  rights 
and  labor  reforms.  She  was  the  author 
of  "  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

How'alla,  William  Daan  (1837 — ). 
An  American  novelist,  poet  and  critic. 
President  Lincoln  appointed  him  con- 
sul at  Venice  during  the  Givil  War. 
On  his  return  he  was  at  times  editor 
of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  "  New 
York  Nation "  and  **  Harper's  Maga- 
zine." Quiet,  quaint,  droll,  a  genuine 
creator  of  character,  careless  of  plot, 
he  writes  as  a  philosopher  and  a  genial 
master  of  human  nature:  Wrote:  "A 
Ghance  Acquaintance  " ;  **  Questionable 
Shapes  " ;  "A  Woman's  Reason  " : 
"  Indian  Summer  " :  "  The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham  " ;  "A  Modern  Instance  " : 
"  Dr.  Breen's  Practice " ;  "April 
Hope  " :  **  Tuscan  Gities,"  and  one  vol- 
ume of  verse  **  Stops  of  Various 
Quills."  By  his  study  of  American 
Life,  he  deserves  to  be  styled  without 
exaggeration  "  The  American  Balzac." 

How'Itt,  William  (1795-1879).  He 
was  a  popular  English  author,  who,  in- 
dependently and  in  conjunction  with 
his  wife,  Mary  Howltt.  wrote  many 
works  of  a  popular  character,  such 
as  "  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  En- 
glish Poets  ••  and  "  Visits  to  Remark- 
able Places." 

How'llng  Monkey.  A  species  of 
South  American  monkey  noted  for  a 
laryngeal  conformation  which  enables 
it  to  emit  a  loud  reverberant  noise  some- 
thing between  a  yell  and  a  howl;  hence 
its  name.  The  peculiarity  is  developed 
most  strongly  in  the  males. 

Humbert,  8alnt.  The  patron  saint  of 
huntsmen,  and  was  himself  an  in- 
veterate hunter,  until  a  chance  en- 
counter with  a  stag  bearing  a  crucifix 
converted  him  to  a  religious  life.  He 
died  In  727  at  Li^ge.  His  festival 
falls  on  November  3rd. 

Hud'dersfleld.  A  manufacturing 
town.  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England, 
woolen  and  cotton  textiles.  It  controls 
its  own  utilities.     P.  97,000. 

Hudson.  A  city  of  Columbia 
Gounty,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  28  miles  south  of  Albany:  and 
on  the  Boston  A  Albany  and  New  York 
Gentral  Railroads.     It  is  an  extensive 
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manufacturing  town  producing  cloth- 
ing, furniture,  paper,  Portland  cement, 
ale;  etc,    P.  11,417. 

Hu<l'M>n,  Henry  ( — 1611).  An  En- 
glish navigator.  In  the  service  of  the 
Muscovy  Company,  he  sought  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies  by  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen.  In  Dutch  service  (1609) 
he  discovered  New  York  Harbor  and  the 
Hudson  River.  In  1610-11  he  discov- 
ered Hudson  Bay  for  an  English  Com- 
pany, and  was  set  adrift  to  perish  in 
the  ice  by  his  mutinous  crew. 

Hud'aon  Bay.  An  immense  gulf  of 
400,000  sq.  m.  north  of  Canada,  con- 
necting v\nth  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson 
Strait,  and  with  the  Arctic  by  Pox 
Channel.  Depth  70  fathoms,  with  in- 
^ow  of  many  great  rivers.  It  is 
blocked  with  ice,  but  not  frozen  over, 
from  October  to  June.     Canada  pro- 

Soses  to  build  railways  and  a  port  for 
[anitoba  and  Alberta. 
Hud'ton  River  (also  called  the  North 
River  and  "the  Rhine  of  America"). 
It  rises  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  flows 
south  300  miles  to  New  York  Harbor. 
At  Glens  Falls  it  falls  60  feet.  At 
Troy  it  becomes  a  sunken  valley  or 
estuary,  and  at  Albany,  a  few  miles 
below,  tides  are  felt  from  the  ocean. 
140  miles  away.  This  peculiarity,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  and 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  linking 
Albany  with  Lake  Erie  and  the  West, 
have  given  New  York  its  commercial 
pre-eminence.  The  Hudson  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  and  Walkill, 
sweeps  ^ast  the  Catskills  and  breaks 
through  the  Appalachians  at  West 
Point,  which  Washington  made  the 
fortress  of  the  colonies.  The  scenery 
here,  in  the  Highlands  resembles  the 
Rhine.  At  Ossining  it  broadens  into 
the  Tappan  Zee,  a  beautiful  expanse 
with  the  lofty  wall  of  the  Palisades  on 
the  west. 

Hud^son  Tunnel.     See  Tunnels. 
Hue.    The  capital  of  Annam,  near,  the 
mouth  of  Hue  River,  Cochin  China.    It 
boasts  a  royal  palace,  glass  ^factories, 
and  an  important  trade.    P.  50,000. 

Hug'glne,  8lr  William  (1824-1910). 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern 
astronomers,  who  rose  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  admission  to  the  Order  of 
Merit.  He  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  in  1876-1878,  of 
the  British  Association  in  1891,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1900. 

Huahee,  Charles  Evane  (1862 — ). 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  being  appointed 
in  1910,  while  still  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  occasioned  by 


the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer.  He 
was  born  at  Glens  Palls,  New  York,  he 
graduated  from  Colgate;  and  secured  a 
reputation  as  a  law  lecturer  and  later 
as  a  practitioner,  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Insurance  In- 
vestigation of  1907.  His  conduct  of 
this  case,  as  counsel  for  the  Armstrong 
Legislative  Committee  brought  him 
into  prominence.  He  was  nominated 
for  Mayor  of  New  York  ( 1905) ,  but  de- 
clined. Later,  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  the  State,  1906, 
and  was  re-elected,  1908. 

Hughes,  Thomas  (1822-1896).  He 
was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at  Oxford; 

gracticed  at  the  Bar,  and  became  a 
ounty  Judfire  in  1882.  His  best- 
known  works,  are  "  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays "  and  "  The  Scouring  of 
the  White  Horse." 

Hu'go,  Victor  Marie  (1802-1885). 
The  great  poet,  dramatist  and  novelist 
who  headed  the  Romantic  movement  in 
France  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  made  himself  a 
name  of  the  first  eminence  by  his 
works.  He  is  the  great  lyrist  of  later 
France.  Hostile  to  the  Second  Em- 
pire from  his  republican  convictions, 
he  spent  years  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
returning  in  1870  to  write  "  L'Ann^e 
Terrible,"  and  be  made  a  Senator  for 
life.  Among  his  novels  are  "Notre 
Dame,"  **  Les  Mis^rables,"  "  Les  Trav- 
ailleurs  de  la  Mer,"  **  L'Homme  qui 
rit."  "  Quatre-vingt  treize."  He  was 
also  a  dramatist  of  much  power  and 
a  leader  of  the  Romanticists.  See  Ro- 
manticists. 

Hu'guenote.  A  name  applied  to  the 
French  Protestant  communities  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Under  Francis  I.  and  later  monarchs 
they  were  subjected  to  many  perse- 
cutions, and  at  times  were  in  active 
conflict  with  the  Catholics.  Henry  of 
Navarre,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1598,  granted  them  religious  freedom, 
but  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before — August  24,  1572 — 70,000  of 
them  had  been  put  to  death  in  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  1685 
they  were  further  persecuted  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIV.,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands left  the  country  never  to  re- 
turn, a  large  proportion  of  them  taking 
refuge  in  England,  where  they  greatly 
helped  in  the  development  of  many 
industries. 

Hull,  Isaac  (1773-1843).  An  Amer- 
ican naval  officer,  entering  the  Navy  in 
1798,  distinguished  himself  against  the 
Tripoli  pirates.  In  the  War  of  1812  he 
commanded   the   "  Constitution,"   out- 
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manoeuvered  a  BHtish  squadron  of  five 
vessels,  and  took  the  "  Guerriftre  "  af- 
ter a  desperate  engagement. 

HumanitU  (Latin,  litters  human- 
lores,  polite  letters).  The  name  as- 
sumed in  the  beginninK  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  scholars  who  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  the  cultivation 
of  classical  literature  and  who  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  new  pursuit  came  to 
oppose  the  received  systems  of  the 
schools  not  only  in  the  study  of  the 
classical  languages  but  in  philosophy 
and  finally  in  theology. 

Hum'bar.  The  estuary  of  the  Rivers 
Ouse  and  Trent  (38  miles  long),  sepa- 
rating the  counties  of  York  and  Lincoln, 
England.  It  is  a  fine  waterway;  from 
one  to  seven  miles  wide. 

Humbart  I.  (1844-1900).  King  of 
Italy  from  1878,  when  he  succeeded 
his  father,  Victor  Emanuel.  He  was 
assassinated  in  July,  1900.  The  de- 
votion of  his  nation  has  been  expressed 
at  Rome  by  the  most  magnificent  mon- 
ument of  our  age. 

Humbla-baa.  The  common  name  of 
the  insects  of  the  genus  Bombus,  of 
the  Hymenoptera  order.  They  live  in 
small  communities  comprising  males, 
females,  and  neuters,  their  habitations 
being  underground.  They  do  not  have 
one  queen  bee  only  like  the  hive  bee, 
but  several  females  occupy  the  same 
nest,  and  these  alone  live  through  the 
winter,  breeding  and  forming  new 
colonies  in  the  spring. 

Hum'boldtv  Baron  Friadrlch  Halnrioh 
Alaxandar    Von     (1769-1859).       The 

fpeat  German  traveler  and  naturalist, 
pent  many  years  in  the  interior  of 
South  America  and  Mexico,  and  after- 
wards in  Central  Asia,  and  his  books 
describing  his  travels  and  his  various 
scientific  discoveries  —  especially  in 
geology  and  natural  history  —  are 
among  the  most  attractive  works  of 
the  kmd  ever  written.  He  spent  the 
years  1804-1827  at  Paris,  arranging 
his  collections  and  continuing  his  stud- 
ies with  Gay  Lussac,  Arago,  Cuvier,  La 
Place  and  other  scientists.  After  1827 
he  resided  at  Berlin,  publishing  his 
**  Kosmos  '* 

Huma,  '  David  (1711-1776).  The 
celebrated  historian  and  philosopher 
whose  "  History  of  England,"  is  a  fas- 
cinating and  comprehensive  study,  and 
long  held  the  chief  place  in  English 
historical  literature.  Hume's  philo- 
sophical writings  were  no  less  famous, 
and  widened  the  sphere  of  philosoph- 
ical thought. 

Hu'marus.  The  long  bone  of  the 
arm  reaching  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow,  hence  "  humeral,"  belong- 
ing to  the  shoulder.    The  humerus  is 


frequently  the  subject  of  accidental 
fracture,  and  the  setting  of  the  injured 
bone  usually  presents  but  little  diifi- 
culty  to  the  skilled  surgeon. 

Hu'mlta.  A  mineral  of  the  chondro- 
dite  variety,  crystalline  and  translu- 
cent, brownish-yellow  to  white  in 
color,  composed  of  magnesia,  silica^ 
fluorine,  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

Hum'mln9-birda.  (So-called  because 
of  the  humming  noise  made  by  the 
vibration  of  their  wings  in  flying) .  They 
are  birds  of  radiant  plumage,  bright 
crimson  mingling  with  lustrous  green» 
with  other  irridesoent  colors  flashing 
and  shining,  and  in  size  they  are  among 
the  smallest  of  birds.  There  are  from 
four  to  five  hundred  species,  and  they 
are  confined  wholly  to  North  and  South 
America,  being  most  numerous  in  the 
tropical  latitudes. 

Hu'mulus.*    See  Hop. 

Hun'gary.  The  second  constituent 
of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire 
(q.  v.).  It  extends  along  the  Danube 
and  its  confluents,  beginning  at  Press- 
burg,  40  miles  east  of  Vienna,  and  cov- 
ering a  vast  oval  plain  between  merid- 
ians 16**  and  26**  east.  The  immense 
chain  of  the  Carpathians,  8«000  feet 
high,  with  granite  crests  and  densely 
forested  flanks,  sweeps  round  it  on 
the  north  and  east  and  part  of  the 
south  frontier,  where  they  are  known 
as  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  dividing  it 
from  Galicia  on  the  north,  Rumania 
on  the  west  and  south.  The  moun- 
tains end  at  the  Iron  Gate  where  the 
Danube  bursts  through  into  Rumania, 
and  after  that  the  Danube's  affluent, 
the  Save,  forms  south  the  frontier^ 
against  Servia  and  Bosnia.  The  Hun- 
garians or  Magyars  (pronounced  MA- 
yars)  are  a  Ugro-Pinnish  people  who 
occupied  the  region  896  A.  D.,  and 
were  converted  to  Christianity  under 
their  King,  St.  Stephen,  1000,  to  be- 
come a  great  civilized  kingdom  and  the 
bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turks.  In  the  northern  province  near 
Galicia  they  are  mingled  with  Poles  and 
Ruthenians;  in  the  eastern  province  of 
Transylvania,  a  mountainous  region 
fllled  with  spurs  of  the  Carpathians, 
the  people  are  Rumanians,  speaking  a 
Latin-derived  tongue  from  Trajan's 
ancient  colonists.  In  the  southwest, 
Croatia  (q.  v.)  and  Slavonla,  with  their 
Slavic  speaking  people  beyond  the 
river  Drave,  are  added  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Hungary,  and  give  it  the 
Adriatic  port  of  Piume.^  Hungary  has 
the  same  Emperor,  foreign  relations 
and  tariffs  as  Austria,  but  a  parliament 
of  its  own  at  the  beautiful  capital  of 
Budapest    (q.   v.).      Other   important 
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cities  are  Szegedin,  Pressburg.  Bel- 
grade, Agram,  the  capital  of  Croatia, 
and  Plume.  The  lack  of  independent 
tarilfs  makes  Hungary  commercially 
tributary  to  Austria,  which  has  the 
old  established  manufactures,  it  is 
Dre-eminently  an  agricultural  region, 
fertile  and  well  tilled,  the  people  con- 
tented and  patriotic  through  the  sub- 
division of  the  land,  half  of  which 
is  in  holdings  of  two  acres  or  less, 
giving  each  laborer  a  home  of  his  own. 
There  is  great  poverty,  however,  and 
a  large  emigration  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  active  peasantry  to  the  United 
States.  The  climate  is  continental, 
with  cold  winters  and  hot  summers. 
The  staples  are  wheat  and  other  grains, 
potatoes,  sugar  beets  and  excellent 
fruit.  The  Tokay  wine  is  celebrated. 
The  cattle  are  plentiful,  the  horses 
tough  and  active,  the  rivers  rich  in 
llsh.  The  soil  is  ffood,  generally  of 
recent  geological  formation,  though 
granite  makes  the  ridge  of  the  Car- 
pathians. Coal,  iron,  copper,  salt,  lead, 
silver  and  gold  are  mined.  The  salt 
of  the  eastern  Carpathians  is  inex- 
haustible, and  there  are  celebrated 
mineral  springs.  The  vast  Danube, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Theiss,  Drave 
and  Save,  give  waterways,  and  the 
great  plain  is  well  supplied  with  rail- 
ways. Balaton  and  Neusiedler  are 
large  lakes.  The  population  is  19,- 
254,559,  of  which  10,000,000  are  Ma«r- 
Y9r,  3,000.000  Rumanians,  6,000,000 
Slavs,  4^00,000  Catholics,  5,000,000 
Greeks,  2,500,000  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists. 

Huns.  A  fierce  apish  Asiatic  race 
which  swept  over  eastern  Europe  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Don,  Attila  being  their  formidable 
leader  and  styling  himself  **  the 
Scourge  of  God.*^  They  met  a  terrible 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Romans  and 
Visigoths  near  Ch&lons  (451),  losing 
some  160,000  in  slain.  In  453,  Attila 
died  in  Italy,  and  so,  when  they  lost 
their  chief,  they  were  soon  driven 
back,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  present  races  of  eastern  Europe 
are  their  direct  descendants. 

Hunt,  Jamet  Henry  Latah  (1784- 
1859).  An  English  poet,  politician  and 
essayist.  In  1813  he  was  fined  £500, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years*  imprison- 
ment for  libeling  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
while  in  prison  wrote  one  of  his  dain- 
tiest poems,  "The  Story  of  Rimini," 
and  other  works.  In  later  life  he  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  literature, 
and  from  1847  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
£200  a  year  fh)m  the  Civil  List. 


Hunt,  William  Holman  (1827-1911). 
One  of  the  three  founders  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement,  and  an  artist 
who  has  achieved  distinction  by  sev- 
eral remarkable  paintings,  the  chief 
of  which  is,  perhaps,  "  The  Light  of 
the  World ,*'  an  allegorical  work  sym- 
bolizing Christ  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  human  soul.     Another  of  his 

freat  works  is  **  The  Finding  of  Our 
avior  in  the  Temple.**  A  member  of 
the  Order  of  Merit. 

Hun'tar,  John  (1728-1793).  One  of 
the  greatest  surgical  operators  of  his 
day,  and  Chief  Surgeon  at  St.  George's 
Hospital.  His  surgical  museum  be- 
queathed to  the  nation  is  of  great  value 
and  Interest,  and  now  forms  part  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Huntlnaton.  A  city  of  Huntington 
County,  Ind.,  25  miles  southwest  of 
Fort  Wayne,  with  car  shops,  stave 
works,  flour  mills,  grain  elevators, 
knitting  factory,  etc.  It  has  large  lime- 
stone deposits  and  lime  manufactures. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Central  College 
(United  Rrethren).     P.  10.272. 

Huntlnoton.  A  city  of  Cabell 
County,  west  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  20  miles  southeast  of  Ironton, 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  Balti- 
more d  Ohio  Railroads.  It  has  im- 
portant manufactures  of  car  wheels, 
lumber,  glass,  cigars,  etc.,  and  is  a 
coal,  iron,  lumber  and  salt  market.  P. 
31.161. 

Hun'tlnoton,Danl«i  (1816-1906).  An 

American  historical  and  portrait  painter. 
He  studied  with  Morse.  Inman  and 
Trumbull,  and  lived  in  Italy  for  many 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  1862-69,  1877-91. 

Hunya'dl.  JAnoa  (1387-1456).  The 
National  hero  of  Hungary,  who  saved 
all  Euroj>e  from  Turkish  invasion  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  by  his  heroio 
defense  of  Belgrade  (1456),  repelling 
Mohammed  II.  v^th  a  loss  of  80,000 
men.  He  died  of  plague  soon  after  the 
victory. 

HuKdIea.  The  leaping  over  hurdles 
usually  of  graduated  height  and 
**  stifTness  **  as  to  **  taking  off  **  and 
landing,  either  In  a  foot  or  equestrian 
steeple-chase,  or  singly  in  competi- 
tions at  school  or  other  sports.  Speed 
and  the  clean-clearing  of  the  inter- 
posed obstacles  are  the  objective. 

Hur'llng.  The  Irish  variety  of 
hockey,  similarly  played,  by  an  equal 
number  of  antagonists,  with  crooKed 
sticks  and  a  ball  to  be  struck  into  op- 
posite goals.  As  many  as  sixty  or 
even  more  plavers  have  participated  in 
a  game. 
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Hu'ron.  The  third  of  the  great 
North  American  lakes,  east  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  250  miles  long,  190  wide. 
It  connects  with  Lake  Michigan  by 
Mackinaw  Strait  and  with  Lake  Super- 
ior by  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Great 
Manitoulin  Island  in  the  north  belongs 
to  Canada,  and  the  Georgian  Bay  is  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Saginaw 
Bay  in  Michigan  ends  in  Bay  City,  a 
lumber  port.  Thunder  Bay,  farther 
north,  has  grindstone  quarries.  Huron 
is  200  to  700  feet  deep,  with  clear, 
cool  water,  teeming  with  white  flsh. 
The  waters  pour  through  St.  Clair 
River  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  thence 
through  the  Detroit  River  into  Lake 
Erie. 

Hu'ron  or  Wy'andoi  Indians.  The 
first  converts  of  the  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries. They  were  almost  anni- 
hilated by  the  Iroquois. 

Huts,  John  (1369-1415).  A  refor- 
mer, was  a  native  of  Bohemia  and  a 
steadfast  advocate  of  the  new  relig- 
ion. Sentenced  to  death  or  recanta- 
tion, he  suffered  martyrdom  on  June 
7,  1415.  His  death  caused  a  civil  war 
which  lasted  many  years. 

Hutch inton.  A  city  of  Reno  county, 
Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  45  miles 
northwest  of  Wichita  and  on  the  A.  T. 
A  St.  F6,  Chicago  River  d  Pacific 
and  Missouri  Pacific  Railroads.  It  has 
flour  mills,  lumber,  canning,  pork 
packing  industries,  also  a  vein  of  rock 
salt  300  feet  deep,  worked  by  twelve 
companies  with  product  of  5,700  bar- 
rels daily.    P.  16,364. 

Hutch'Inson.  Thomas  (1711-80). 
The  last  royal  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  a  man  of  sense,  but  his 
unpopular  position  drove  him  from 
America  in  the  Revolution.  He  advised 
Lord  North  against  his  violent  assault 
on  American  rights,  but  was  not  heeded. 
He  wrote  a  valuable  "  History  of  Mass- 
achusetts Bay." 

Hux'ley,  Thomas  Henry  (1825-1895). 
An  eminent  scientist  and  author  of  nu- 
merous works  covering  a  great  range 
of  research.  After  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  '*  Origin  of  Species,"  Huxley 
became  an  ardent  evolutionist.  His 
biological  work,  **  Man's  Place  in  Na- 
ture "  and  his  numerous  essays,  were 
marked  by  great  vigor  and  clearness 
of  thought.  He  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1883;  Privy  Councillor, 
1893. 

Huy'phens,  Christian  (1629-95). 
A  Dutch  physicist  and  astronomer.  He 
developed    Galileo's    invention    of   the 

Fendulum  and  his  study  of  accelerating 
orce.     He  greatly  improved  the  tele- 
scope, discovered  Saturn's  rings,  and 


invented  the  micrometer.  He  discov- 
ered polarization,  and  originated  the 
wave  theory  of  light. 

Huysmans  Jorls  Karl  (1848-1907). 
A  French  novelist  of  Flemish  descent. 
He  is  an  extreme  naturalist  who,  in  his 
own  experience^  passed  from  moral 
degradation  to  a  sort  of  Christian  mys- 
ticism. His  famous  series,  beginning 
with  "  Topsy-Turvy  "  (A  Rebours)  ana 
ending  with  **  The  Cathedral  '*  is  the 
story  of  his  own  life.  See  Moore, 
George. 

Hy'aclnth.  A  bulbous  plant  of  the 
Mediterranean  regions,  originally  dark 
purple,  but  developed  in  pinks,  blues 
and  whites  by  cultivation.  Raising  the 
bulbs  is  an  important  industry  in  Hol- 
land, the  first  little  offshoot  being  re- 
planted for  three  years  before  it  is 
m  arke  tab  le 

HyflB'na. '  A  carnivorous  quadruped 
of  which  there  are  three  species:  the 
striped,  or  laughing  hyena,  common 
to  North  Africa,  India,  Syria  and  Persia, 
and  noted  for  the  peculiar  cry  from 
which  its  name  is  derived;  the  brown 
hyaena,  with  long,  shaggy  hair,  a  native 
of  Southern  Africa;  and  the  spotted 
hyaena,  also  confined  to  Africa.  They 
all  have  great  Jaw-power,  live  on  car- 
rion, and  are  of  nocturnal  habits. 

Hy'brlds.  Crosses  between  varieties 
as  between  different  kinds  of  dogs,  are 
mongrels  and  are  fertile,  while  crosses 
between  species,  like  the  mule,  off- 
spring of  ass  and  horse,  are  not  fer- 
tile. Hybridizing  plants  by  pollen  or 
grafting  has  produced  varieties  of 
great  value.  A  hybrid  cinchona  has 
four  times  the  value  of  natural  trees: 
tobaccos  have  been  greatly  improved 
and  sugar  beets  made  twice  as  sweet. 

Hyde  Park.  An  enclosure  of  400 
acres  near  Westminster,  London,  En- 

fland,  with  shade,  turf,  drives,  and  the 
erpentine  pleasure  water. 
Hyde  Park.  A  town  in  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  p.  13,000  and 
Duchess  County,  New  York,  p.  1,840; 
also  suburban  district,  Chicago,  Hlinois. 
P.  15  507. 

'  H/derabad.  The  capital  of  the  Ni- 
zam^s  dominions,  in  the  Deccan,  India, 
railway  and  commercial  center,  with 
rice  bazaars,  palaces  and  mosques.  The 
British  residency  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing.    P.  448,466. 

Hy'dra.  A  monster  of  seven  or  more 
heads,  each  or  which  grew  again  when 
cut  off,  whose  ravages  in  the  marshes 
of  Lerna  kept  the  country  in  terror.  It 
was  one  or  the  twelve  **  labors "  of 
Hercules  to  destroy  this  Hydra. 

Hydran'eea.  A  decorative  half-hardy 
shrub  from  China,  bearhig  very  large 
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tresses  of  pearly  bloom,  white  to  blue. 
Requires  strong  loam  enriched,  and 
plenty  of  water,  weak  soap-suds  suit- 
ing it  well.  If  left  out  in  the  winter 
It  should  be  protected  against  frost. 
Partition  of  large  clumps,  or  cuttings 
of  half-ripe  young  shoots,  after  flower- 
ing, are  the  methods  of  increase. 

Hy'd rates.  Compounds  formed  by 
the  combination  of  metallic  oxides- 
with  water,  or  the  union  of  water  with 
salts.  The  most  ordinary  forms  of 
hydrates  are  caustic  soda,  caustic  pot- 
ash, and  slaked  lime. 

Hydraulic  PraM.  It  is  also  called 
Bramah^s  press,  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  by  whom  it  was  perfected  in 
1796.  It  is  a  useful  apparatus,  the 
pressing  power  of  which  is  obtained  by 
the  action  by  water.  Two  plates,  the 
upper  one  movable  and  attached  to  a 
large  piston,  the  lower  one  fixed,  are 
contained  within  two  uprights.  The 
movable  piston  works  in  a  cylinder  of 
water  in  connection' with  a  small  force- 
pump,  and  the  pressure  is  applied  by 
movmg  a  lever  which  brings  a  well- 
known  hydrostatic  law  into  operation, 
and  presses  the  material  between  the 
two  plates  to  the  required  decree.  The 
hydraulic  press  is  largely  used  for  com- 
pressing articles  for  packing,  and  for 
extracting  purposes.  The  principle  is 
that,  if  two  pipes  of  a  square  inch  and 
square  foot  are  connected  and  filled 
with  water,  pressure  of  a  plunger  in 
the  small  pipe  raises  the  water  in  the 
large  pipe  a  distance  of  144  times  less, 
but  with  force  144  times  greater. 

Hydrau'lio  Ram.  A  form  of  automatic 
pump,  used  to  raise  water  to  a  height 
by  the  action  of  its  own  falling  velocity. 

Hydpoae'roplane.     A  form  of  aCro- 

Slane  which  floats  in  a  way,  enabling  it 
>  arise  from  or  alight  op  either  land 
or  water.  The  -credit  for  the  success- 
ful application  of  the  principle  is  due 
to  Glenn  H.  Gurtiss  who  perfected  it, 
1910-1911.  The  United  SUtes  Navy 
successfully  launched  and  tested  a  70 
horse-power  hydroaeroplane  on  L&ke 
Keuka,  near  Hammondsport,  New  York. 
July  1,  1911. — A  motor  boat  filled  with 
aSroplane  wings  to  assist  it  in  skim- 
ming over  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
termed  an  aerohvdroplane.  See  Ad- 
denda, Cllotsary  of  Aviation  Terms. 

Hydrobro'mlo  Aold.  A  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  bromine. 

HydPOoaKbont.  Compounds  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  in  two  classes — I. 
Fatty  hydrocarbons:  (1)  Paraffins 
(Lat.,  parum  afflns,  having  little  rela- 
tionship), such  as  petroleum,  natural 
eras  and  distillates  or  coal.  (2)  Olefins 
such  as  Ethylene,  Butylene,  Amylene. 
(3)  Acetylenes.  II.  Aromatic  hydrocar- 


bons, including  (1)  Benzenes,  (2) 
Naphthalenes,  (3)  Anthracenes.  Hy- 
drocarbons must  be  distinguished  from 
the  carbohydrates,  sugar,  starch,  cellu- 
lose, etc.,  which  contain  oxygen  in  ad- 
dition to  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Hydroohfo'rio  Aold.  Also  called 
*^  spirits  of  salts  **  and  muriatic  acid.  It 
is  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  each  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  in  a  diluted  state. 

Hydrocyan'lo  Acid.  A  cyanide  of  hy- 
drogen or  prussic  acid  which  is  very 
poisonous,  and  of  the  odor  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  was  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1782.  It  is  one  of  the 
deadliest  poisons.  A  single  drop  in  tho 
eye  causes  instant  death.  It  paralyzes 
the  heart  and  the  spinal  cord.  Cold 
water  and  ice  on  neck  and  back  with 
injection  of  atropine  may  be  employed. 

Hydrodynam'lot.  The  source  of  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  dynamics  to 
fluids,  and  covering  both  fluids  in  rest 
and  fluids  in  motion. 

Hydrofluor'lo  Acid.  It  is  obtained 
from  a  distillation  of  fluorspar  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  a  compound  of  fluor- 
ine and  hydrogen.  Its  action  is  highly 
corrosive^  it  is  a  valuable  agent  in  etch- 
ing on  glass,  and  is  a  rapid  decomposer 
of  animal  matter. 

Hy'drogen.  A  colorless  elementary 
matter  and  the  lightest  of  all  substan- 
ces, on  that  account  being  accepted  as 
the  standard  unit  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  gases.  It  is  14.4  times  as  light  as 
air,  and  is  found  in  a  free  state  in 
volcanic  regions  and  in  the  emanations 
of  oil  wells.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acids  on  metals,  or  metals  on 
water,  and  when  burned  in  the  air  com- 
bines with  oxygen  to  form  water.  It  is 
a  necessary  element  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable existence.  It  is  detected  by  its 
spectrum  in  the  sun  and  is  found  in 
meteorites.  Cavendish  was  the  first  to 
study  it  (1766),  and  Lavoisier  named 
it.  It  burns  with  heat  and  without 
light.  Combined  with  oxygen  it  gives 
intense  heat  for  the  blow-pipe  or  in 
producing  calcium  light. 

Hydrom'atep  (Greek,  water-measure) . 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  weight 
of  fluids,  consisting  of  a  weighted  bulb, 
drawing  down  a  scaled  tube,  which  in- 
dicates the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
in  which  it  sinks.  It  is  practically  used 
to  decide  the  purity  of  alcohol  and  dis- 
tilled liquors,  or  the  presence  of  water 
in  milk. 

Hydrop'athy.  That  method  of  treat- 
ment in  medicine  in  which  the  external 
application  of  water,  by  bandages, 
compresses,    douches,    the    body    and 
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trunk,  pack  and  baths,  hot  and  cold,  is 
relied  on ;  the  administration  of  hot  and 
oold  water,  medicated  or  otherwise,  in- 
ternally, being  supplementary.  It  is  a 
valuable  hygienic  system,  especially 
where  Judiciously  employed  in  alliance 
with  skilful  general  therapeutic  prac- 
tice. 

'  Hydropho'bla.  A  disease  caused  by 
the  bite  of  animals,  dogs,  wolves,  and 
cats,  in  a  rabid  state,  and  specially 
characterized  by  the  dread  of  water, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  only  conveyed  by 
inoculation  direct  fl*om  the  fangs  of  the 
affected  animals  to  the  human  blood, 
and  may  appear  in  a  bitten  person  long 
after  the  superficial  healing  of  the 
wound.  An  uneasy,  tingling  sensation 
appears  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  in- 
jury, followed  by  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, depression,  a  choking  feeling 
about  the  throat  and  neck,  and  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing  fluids.  Then 
spasms  of  the  throat,  the  dreadful  hor- 
ror of  water,  and  exhaustion  super- 
vene, ending  in  agonizing  death.  The 
poison  appears  to  act  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  and  so  to  affect  the  whole  system. 
Caustic  treatment,  and  that  imme- 
diately, of  wounds  from  the  fangs  of  a 
rabid  animal,  is  eminently  desirable, 
pure  carbolic  acid  furnishing  the  most 
effective  cautery.  The  Pasteur  system 
of  injecting  attenuated  poison  sub-cu- 
taneously  to  persons  bitten  has  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  potency  of 
the  poison  from  the  bite.  Of  course 
all  mad  dogs  should  be  destroyed  as 
speedly  as  possible.  As  showing  the 
actual  nature  of  hydrophobia  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  relating  to  New  York 
City  are  valuable.  In  the  city  are 
300,000  dogs,  only  50,000  of  which 
are  licensed,  the  remainder  being 
strays.  Prom  January  1.  to  August 
30,  19H,  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  destroyed  40,000 
canines.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  more  than  3,000  persons  were 
officially  reported  to  have  been  bitten 
by  dogs;  out  of  which  number  only 
seven  persons  died  of  hydrophobia  dur- 
ing that  period.  The  3,00o  difference 
between  the  bitten  and  the  2,462  re- 
ported at  Health  Department  is  stated 
to  be  accounted  for  by  cases  treated 
at  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

Hydroplane.  A  motor  boat  the  un- 
der surface  of  which  is  constructed  of 
several  planes,  so  arranged  that  the 
boat  is  forced  somewhat  out  of  the 
water,  to  ride  like  a  skipping  stone 
across  the  surface.  Turned  up-side- 
down  the  bottom  of  the  boat  resembles 
stair  steps  with  long  treads  and  low 
risers,  the  boat  traveling  on  the  points 


of  the  steps  so  to  speak.  Sometimes 
the  planes  are  sheets  or  blades  of 
metal,  placed  half  a  foot  or  more  below 
the  surface  of  the  bottom  and  so 
Inclined  that  the  forward  motion  tends 
to  lift  liie  whole  boat  clear  of  the 
water 

Hy^ree.  A  winter  health  resort  near 
Toulon,  in  the  department*  of  Var. 
Prance.  It  is  situated  in  a  fruit  and 
flower-growing  district  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  18,500.  Hydros  Islands  He 
In  the  Mediterranean,  off  Hy^res. 

Hygera.  The  goddess  of  health,  said 
to  be  the  daughter  of  ^sculapius,  and 
held  in  great  veneration  among  the  an- 
cients. Some  authors  confound  her 
with  Minerva.  She  is  usually  depicted 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand  and  a 
cup  In  the  other. 

Hy'giene.  The  science  of  health,  also 
called  sanitary  science.  Personal  hy- 
giene consists  in  the  care  of  the  body, 
bathing,  diet,  care  of  teeth,  hair,  nails, 
etc.,  public  hygiene  in  preventive  meas- 
ures for  promotion  of  health  of  com- 
munities by  cleanliness  of  streets,  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  breeding  places 
of  infection,  drainage,  pure  air  and  good 
water  supply.  Dust  or  suspended  mat* 
ter  from  various  substances  needed  Id 
trades  produce  injurious  effects  on  the 
workmen  engaged  in  those  trades,  e. 
g.,  arsenical  poisoning,  irritant  vapors, 
etc.  Organic  substances  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  give  rise  to  a  numerous 
class  of  diseases.  Pure  food  and  in 
proper  quantities  is  of  importance  in 
the  promotion  of  health,  the  science 
of  dietetics  deals  with  the  quantities 
and  determination  of  the  best  articles 
of  food  from  different  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  life  and  climate.  Moral  hy- 
giene includes  those  measures  taken 
to  secure  the  moral  well-being  of  com- 
munities— ^includes  purity  of  life,  the 
suppression  and  regrulation  of  vice  and 
crime,  in  elevation  of  the  world-stand- 
ard of  people  at  large,  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  diseases  which  arise  from  aiv 
evil  life.  Individual  hygiene  or  sexual 
purity  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  and  should  be  more  thor- 
oughly taught  and  inculcated  into  the 
minds  of  youth,  and  Judicious  means 
taken  to  promote  its  practice  for  the 
general  human  welfare. 

Hygrom^etar.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere. That  of  Daniell  is  the  best 
known,  and  consists  of  a  bent  glass 
tube,  with  two  bulbous  ends,  one  of 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  muslin  covering, 
while  the  other  is  of  black  glass,  with 
a  thermometer  and  a  quantity  of  ether 
inside.     By  the  dropping  of  ether  on 
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the  muslin  bulb  a  conneoting  evapora- 
tion is  set  up  which'  enables  the  meas- 
urement to  be  taken.  A  very  simple 
kind  of  hygrometer  is  composed  or  a 
wet  and  dry  bulb  each  supported  by  a 
thermometer  afQxed  to  a  frame  on 
which  a  scale  drawing  appears.  The 
two  mercury  columns  act  upon  a  mova- 
ble index  point  which  indicates  the  de- 
gree of  humidity. 

Hyk'tot  (Egyptian,  foreign  kings,  or 
foreign  shepherds).  An  unknown  race 
of  foreign  mvaders,  Turanian  or  Semi- 
tic, who  held  the  delta  of  Egypt,  B.  C, 
1700-1500,  driving  the  natives  farther 
up  the  Nile.  A  native  revolt  expelled 
them  at  last. 

Hymanop'tara.  The  order  of  insects 
of  which  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  ants, 
and  sand-flies  are  ttie  most  familiar 
examples.  They  are  notable  for  having 
four  wings,  the  hind  pair  smaller  than 
the  front  pair,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. They  have  mouths  and  tongues 
which  enable  them  to  bite  Cind  suck, 
and  ^e  females  possess  an  ovipositor. 
used  both  for  depositing  eggs  and 
stinging.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  all  known 
insects  are  of  this  order. 

Hyoacy'amut  ( Greek,  hog  bean ) .  The 
belladonna  (q.  v.),  or  henbane. 

Hypa'tla.  The  daughter  of  Theon,  an 
astronomer  and  mathematician  of  Alex- 
andria. She  was  equally  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  her  wisdom  and  her  tragic 
fate.  She  succeeded  her  father  in  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  Alexandria  and 
the  fame  of  her  lectures  drew  around 
her  students  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 
She  excited  the  enmity  of  the  monks, 
who  raised  an  agitation  against  her, 
and  she  was  put  to  death  in  415  A.  D. 
Hvperbo'reant  (Greek,  beyond  the 
north  wind).  The  early  Greeks  be- 
lieved that  Boreas  (mountain  wind, 
north  wind)  lived  in  the  caverns  of  the 
Balkans  to  make  Greece  miserable,  and 
that  beyond  them  lay  a  land  of  perpet- 
ual summer,  inhabited  by  a  highly 
favored  race. 

Hyp'notltm.  A  somnambulistic  con- 
dition of  the  body,  induced  by  mes- 
meric influence,  and  involving  tem- 
J^orary  loss  of  taste,  touch,  sight  and 
eeling.  The  operator  controls  the 
will  of  the  hypnotic  subject  to  a  large 
extent,  but  the  power  of  producing  the 
hypnotic  state,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
nervous  condition  necessary  to  its  be- 
ing induced,  is  not  common.  Hypnotism 
however,  has  been  surrounded  by  so 
much  exaggeration  and  imposture  that 
it  is  still  rar  from  being  accurately  de- 
fined or  understood.  There  have  been 


instances  ot  surgical  operations  per- 
formed while  patients  have  been  hyp- 
notized, and  many  cases  of  hypnotic 
power  being  exercised  for  evil  ends 
have  been  cited,  but  in  these  matters 
there  is  generally  more  mystery  than 
reality. 

Hypoohondrrasit.  A  disease  char- 
acterized by  melancholy,  debility,  and 
dyspepsia,  usually  associated  v^ith  slug- 
gish action  of  the  liver.  Treatment 
of  the  "  hipped  "  consists  in  the  restor- 
ation of  the  digestive  machinery  to  its 
normal  condition. 

Hypochon'dPlum.  The  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  under  the  cartilages  of  the 
folse  ribs,  covering  the  region  contain- 
ing the  liver  and  stomach. 

Hypodar'mlo  (Greek,  underneath  the 
skin) .  The  term  used  to  denote  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicines  subcuta- 
neously,  by  means  of  a  perforating 
needle  and  injecting  syringe.  It  is  an 
elTlcacious  and  speedy  method  of  in- 
troducing into  the  system  certain  cur- 
ative agents  such  as  morphia,  atropine, 
cocaine,  strychnine,  etc.,  and  antiseptics 
are  frequently  hypodermically  injected 
with  advantage.  A  qualified  practitioner 
only  should  use  the  hypodermic  sy- 
ringe. 

Hypoth^tlt.  An  imaginary  theory 
set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  illus- 
trate by  parallel  the  force  of  some 
other  theory  which  it  is  sought  to 
demonstrate. 

Hyptom'atpy  (Greek,  measurement 
of  height).  The  measurement  of  moun- 
tains hy  triangulation  or  an  aneroid 
barometer. 

Hyt'top.  A  small  Mediterranean 
plant  with  blue  flowers,  used  as  a  flav- 
oring herb.  Dried,  it  is  used  for  the 
stomach,  and  for  colds. 

HystaVla.  A  morbid  condition  indi- 
cated by  flatulency  and  the  feelinj^  of  a 
lump  or  ball  in  the  throat  causing  a 
sense  of  choking  or  suffocation.  Invol- 
untary laughing  and  crying  precede  the 
hysterical  flt,  in  which  the  patient 
tosses  about  violently,  and  is  liable  to 
self-injury.  A  flt  of  hysteria  very  of- 
ten ends  in  the  sufferer  going  off  into 
stupor  or  coma,  and  sometimes  this 
State  is  reached  without  preliminary 
signs.  Hysteria  is  a  curious  ailment 
to  deal  with,  being  a  nervous  affection 
which  feeds  upon  itself,  and  simulates 
manv  diseases.  It  is  always  best  to 
exhibit  no  sympathy  v^th  the  patient, 
who  is  generally  a  female,  but  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  her  face,  apply  am- 
monia to  her  nostrils,  and  administer 
anti-spasmodics. 


I 


I    The  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

■  corresponding  to  the  Phoenician  Yod 
or  Y,  which  looks  something  like  a  Y. 
being  symbol  for  hand  with  extended 
thumb.     The  Greek  Iota  assumed  the 

Present  shape.  The  dot  of  the  small 
was  introduced  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  all  languages  but  English 
long  I  is  sounded  like  long  E. 

I'barvllle  (e'bar-vel),  Pierre  le 
Moyne. 8i6ur 'd  (1661-1706).  AFrench 
Canadian  officer.  He  destroyed  the  En- 
glish forts  in  Hudson  Bay  Territory  and 
Maine,  and  founded  Mobile.  Alabama. 

I'bex  (Latin,  sharp  tusk,  chamois). 
A  goat  with  ringed  horns  found  in  the 
Alps  (where  it  is  preserved  by  the 
Italian  Government),  in  Arabia,  and 
in  the  Himalayas,  where  it  Is  a  large 
and  powerful  animal. 

I'blt.  A  crane-like  bird,  two  and  a 
half  feet  tall,  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  who  mummified  it  and 
spread  strange  legends  about  it.  There 
are  several  species  In  America. 

lb'8en.H6nrlk  (1828-1906).  A  Nor- 
wegian dramatist  of  Scotch,  Danish  and 
Dutch  ancestry.  After  a  youth  of 
hardships  he  developed  himself,  first  in 
historical  melodramas,  and  then  In  keen 
caustic,  fatalistic  modern  drama,  with 
morbid  dissection  of  character,  pessi- 
mistic views  of  society,  genuine  bril- 
liancy of  thought  and  style.  He  is  too 
self-conscious  and  opinionated  to  be 
dramatic. 

Ice.  Solid  water,  which  freezes  in 
hexagonal  crystals,  as  may  be  seen  by 
examining  melting  ice  under  a  micro- 
scope. Fresh  water  freezes  at  32* 
salt  water  at  27  *»  F.,  but  it  melts  at  0  * 
under  heavy  pressure.  The  specific 
gravity  of  ice  is  .918;  it  enlarges  at  the 
ireezing  point  instead  of  condensing, 
like  all  other  substances,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  depends  on  this  sin- 
gular anomaly,  as  otherwise  sunken 
ice  in  seas  and  rivers  would  gradually 
extend  the  arctic  zone  over  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of 
design  in  nature.  The  owner  of  a 
stream  or  pond  ovms  its  ice,  but  on 
public  rivers  and  lakes  the  ice  is  com- 
mon property.  Greeks  and  Romans 
packed  their  snow  and  ice  in  pits,  it 
was  a  business  in  Prance  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  a  cargo  was  sent 
from  New  York  to  Charleston,  1799. 
The  Hudson  River  and  Maine  supply 


6,000,000  tons  annually,  and  artificial 
ice  is  produced  at  $1.50  a  ton. 

Ice-8heet.  A  term  designating  an 
extended  glacier,  occupying  large  ter> 
ritories,  such  as  the  Antarctic  Continent 
of  Greenland.  Ice-sheets  are  of  im- 
mense power  and  in  their  onward 
course  assume  a  mighty  force.  The 
term  also  refers  to  the  geological  gla- 
cial formation  of  a  former  period. 

Ice  8tove.     A  device  shown  to  be 

?raotical  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell» 
0  furnish  cool  air  for  households,  etc.. 
during  summer.  Into  a  large  box  20(1 
pounds  of  ice  are  fed  twice  every  week. 
Air  pipes  lead  from  the  ice  box  and 
convey  the  chilled  air  to  where  it  is 
needed,  the  flow  being  regulated  by  an 
electric  fan. 

ioe'berae.       Detached     masses     of 

glacier  wnich  subside  into  the  sea  and 
oat  as  wind  or  current  may  take  them. 
The  north  Atlantic  is  the  chief  home  of 
icebergs,  which  reach  the  ocean  from 
the  ice-clad  plateaus  of  Greenland. 
Some  of  these  floating  masses  of  ice 
are  of  enormous  proportions,  and  con- 
stitute in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
seasons  a  great  menace  to  the  safety  of 
ships. 

ioe'lend.  A  Danish  Island  and  colony 
of  40,456  square  miles,  or  the  size  of 
Ohio,  600  miles  from  Norway,  and  250 
from  Greenland.  It  contains  the  active 
volcano  of  Hecla  (white  cloak;  5,100 
feet)  and  numerous  volcanic  peaks. 
The  whole  island  is  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, the  average  elevation  1,800  feet. 
Large  areas  (4,600  square  miles)  are 
hrauns,  or  bare  lava  fields,  while  5,200 
square  miles,  are  Jokiills  or  glaciers. 
Two-fifths  only  are  fit  for  pasturage* 
and  there  is  a  very  slight  cultivation 
of  oats,  roots  and  barley.  Reykiavik,  the 
capital,  at  the  southwestern  corner,  is 
a  village  of  1,432  inhabitants,  and  the 

?eople  are  scattered  in  lonely  grazing 
arms.  The  arctic  circle  touches  the 
northern  shore,  and  in  the  interior  there 
are  snow  storms  in  summer.  When 
Norsemen  discovered  the  island  in  870 
A.  D.,  they  found  some  adventurous 
Irish  monks,  who  had  dared  the  ocean, 
but  fled  from  the  fierce  heathen.  When 
Olaf  Trygvasson  Christianized  Norway, 
1000  A.  D.,  the  worshippers  of  Thor 
emigrated  to  Iceland  as  Norse  puritans, 
preserving  the  ancient  langruage  almost 
unchanged  to  our  own  day,  with  the 
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airiiest  monuments  of  Teutonio  thought 
in  their  Bdda  and  primitive  literature. 
They  are  now  a  hardy,  Lutheran  peo- 

Jie,  78,470  all  told,  with  intense  love 
or  the  past,  but  beginning  to  migrate 
to  Dakota  and  Manitoba. 

iM'land  Mom.  A  lichen  of  the  north, 
steeped  in  water  to  extract  the  bitter- 
ness, and  boiled  in  milk  producing  a 
demulcent  food. 

loo'land  Spar.  A  colorless  form  of 
ealo  spar  frequently  found  in  associa- 
tion with  metallic  ores;  it  is  called 
also  double-refracting  spar,  and  its 
prisms  are  used  for  the  polarization  of 

loeni.  An  ancient  British  race  who 
in  early  times  lived  in  Norfolk  and  other 
parts  of  Eastern  England.  Their  most 
lamous  ruler  was  Queen  Boadicea,  who 
led  her  people  against  the  Romans. 

lohabod  (''Thy  glory  is  departed**). 
Tile  name  of  the  son  of  Phineas,  born 
after  the  latter  was  killed  in  fighting 
against  the  Philistines. 

Ichnou'mon.  A  carnivorous  animal 
of  the  civet  family,  abounding  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  popularly  known  as  *'  Phar- 
aoh*s  Rat,**  and  is  of  great  use  in  check- 
ing the  multiplication  of  reptiles.  It 
is  frequently  domesticated,  and  per- 
forms useful  service  in  keeping  down 
crocodiles.  The  mongoose  is  an  East 
Indian  ichneumon,  kept  like  a  cat  to 
rid  houses  of  rats,  snakes  and  vermin. 

I'ohor.  A  thin  watery  humor  dis- 
charged from  an  ulcer,  acrid  and  irri- 
tating. Unless  cleansed  away  or  ab- 
sorbed by  antiseptic  it  will  retard  heal- 
ing and  spread  the  sore  from  which  it 
proceeds.  The  raw  surface  of  the 
wound  which  excretes  ichor  should  be 
gently  washed  or  dabbed  with  dilute 
carbolic  acid,  or  preferably  iodoform, 
aristol  being  thereafter  applied. 

loh'tliyol  (Greek,  fish  oil).  A  red  oil 
obtained  ftom  fossil  fish  in  the  Tyrol. 
It  is  antiseptic  and  styptic,  the  oest 
remedy  for  erysipelas  and  acne. 

lohthyor'nla.  A  fossil  bhrd  discovered 
in  the  cretaceous  strata  of  Kansas,  and 
supposed  to  afford  evidence  of  the  evo- 
lution of  birds  flrom  vertebrates,  having 
had  teeth  though  otherwise  of  bhrd 
form. 

IchthyoMU'pua.  A  gigantic  lizard  of 
the  Mesozoic  Aice.  The  fossils  are 
mostly  found  in  the  lias  formation. 
Some  were  not  less  than  40  feet  in 
length,  and  are  shown  to  have  been 
amphibian. 

Iconoolaito.  Originally,  an  Eastern 
sect  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
whose  object  was  to  prevent  the  wor- 
ship of.  and  to  destroy,  images  used 
in  religious  rites.    The  term  has  been 


applied  in  modem  times  to  enemies 
of  religious  beliefs  generally.  Charles 
Bradlaugh  was  for  a  long  time  known 
as  **  Iconoclast.** 

IctoKldflB.     See  Starling. 

Ida.  The  name  of  two  mountains  in 
the  East,  one  in  Crete  on  which  Zeus 
was  brought  up.  and  one  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Troy,  "Woody  Ida,**  the 
scene  of  the  rape  of  Ganymedes  and 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  also  a  seat 
of  Gybele  worship. 

I'daho.  A  State  bounded  by  parallels 
49  "^  and  42 *"  on  the  north  and  south; 
meridian  117*  and  a  contiguous  north 
bend  of  the  Snake  River  on  the  west; 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east, 
rising  12,000  feet,  with  many  parallel 
and  outlying  ranges.  The  Cascades 
are  on  the  west,  and  much  of  the  State 
is  in  the  northward  continuation  of  the 
Nevada  Desert,  but  the  Chinook  winds 
make  the  climate  more  temperate  than 
would  be  expected  from  its  latitude  and 
mean  elevation  of  4,700  feet.  The 
Rockies  trend  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, making  Idaho  50  miles  wide  at 
the  Canadian  frontier,  and  300  in  the 
south.  It  is  486  miles  long,  with  area 
84,313  square  miles.  The  Rockies  are 
crowned  by  eternal  snow,  succeeded 
by  forests  of  fir  above,  and  valuable 
yellow  pine  below.  The  rains  and  melt- 
ing snows  are  the  source  of  many  rivers, 
especially  of  the  Snake,  which  flows 
across  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
and  bends  up  the  west.  Irrigation  is 
a  great  interest  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
duce brings  heavy  prices.  There  is  a 
lava  desert  400  miles  long,  near  the 
Snake.  The  lumber  produced  is  worth 
91,000,000  a  year,  and  there  are  great 
government  reservations.  There  are, 
4,500,000  acres  of  irrigated  and  canal 
farms,  on  10,000  miles  of  canals;  and 
100,000  acres  of  farm  land  in  the  north 
without  irrigation.  Idaho  produces 
hay  as  a  principal  crop,  with  wheats, 
oats  and  barley,  and  50,836,000  pounds 
of  beet  sugar.  There  are  3,575,000 
sheep,  making  it  the  third  sheep  state 
of  the  Union,  344,000  cattle  and  69,000  , 
milch  cows.  The  cattle  and  sheep  live 
on  wild  grasses  which  cure  themselves 
on  the  ground,  supplemented  by  a  little 
hay.  Idaho  produces  a  third  of  the 
lead  output  of  the  United  States,  or 
125,000  tons;  copper,  10,100,000 
pounds;  silver,  $5,552,200;  gold  $1,- 
250,000.  Placer  mining  is  failing,  and 
quartz  crushing  takes  its  place.  The 
chief  industries  are  smelting,  lumber- 
ing and  milling.  The  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  lines  break 
through  the  mountains  in  the  north  in 
the  lead  region;  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
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in  the  south.  The  chief  cities  are 
Boi86»  the  capital*  28,000.  GoBur 
d*AIene.  9,500,  Lewiston,  8,000  and 
Pocatello,  6.500.  Boise  is  heated  by 
water  of  820  *  F.,  piped  from  an  arte- 
sian well.  Idaho  has  woman*s  suffrage, 
and  anti-Mormon  laws.    P.  273,000. 

Idea.  In  its  Platonic  significance  it 
had  reference  to  what  a  thing  seemed 
rather  than  the  actuality,  but  in  later 
philosophies  an  idea  is,  as  Locke  ex- 
presses it.  **  whatsoever  the  mind  per- 
ceives in  Itself.** 

Idealism.  The  theory,  according  to 
Kant  and  other  philosophers,  that  **  ob- 
jects are  not  there  till  they  are 
thought.**  Idealism,  however,  takes 
many  shapes — the  transcendental,  as 
with  Kant,  the  subjective,  as  with 
Fichte,  and  the  absolute,  as  set  forth 
by  Hegel. 

Identical  Note.  A  term  in  diplomacy 
to  denote  terms  agreed  upon  by  two 
Powers  to  coerce  a  third. 

Ideograph.  A  mark,  signature,  or 
flourish  peculiar  to  any  individual;  a 
trade  mark  is  an  ideograph. 

Idea.  Distinctive  periods  in  the  an- 
cient Roman  calendar  being  the  eighth 
day  after  the  Nones  in  each  month. 

Idiom.  An  expression  characteris- 
tic of  a  country  district,  dialect  or  lan- 
guage, which  usually  gives  strength 
and  force  to  a  phrase  or  sentence.  The 
idioms  of  a  language  are  its  distinctive 
marks  and  the  best  writers  are  the  most 
idiomatic. 

Idolatry.  Worship  paid  to  a  mere 
symbol  of  the  divine  while  the  heart  is 
dead  to  all  sense  of  that  which  it  sym- 
bolizes; a  species  of  offense  against 
the  Most  HiA^,  of  which  many  are 
,  flagrantly  guilty  who  affect  to  regard 
with  pity  the  worshipper  of  idols  of 
wood  or  stone. 

Idoit.  Images  or  effigies  which  are 
made  objects  of  worship  and  usually 
of  wood  or  stone,  but  sometimes  of 
Ivory  or  more  precious  materials,  and 
attain  their  symbolic  significance  after 
being  put  in  the  places  destined  to  re- 
ceive tnem.  when  they  are  made  objects 
of  veneration  by  some  religrious  aedi- 
eation. 

Idrla.  A  famous  giant  belonging  to 
the  myths  of  Wales,  commemorated  by 
a  chair  of  rock  on  the  top  of  the  Gader 
Idris  mountain. 

Iduna.  A  Scandinavian  goddess  who 
kept  a  box  of  ffolden  apples  which  the 
gods  tasted  when  they  wished  to  re- 
new their  youth;  she  was  carried  off 
one  day,  but  being  sent  for  by  the  gods, 
came  back  changed  into  a  falcon. 

Idyll.  A  poem  or  story  of  a  simple 
or  pastoral  character  dealing  with  rural 


characters  and  events  for  the  most 
part,  but  sometimes  used  in  a  broader 
sense,  notably  in  Tennyson's  **  Idylls 
of  the  King,**  which  are  of  a  distinctly 
imaginative  form. 

If.  An  islet  in  the  Qulf  of  Marseilles, 
with  a  castle  built  by  Francis  I.,  and 
afterwards  used  as  a  State  prison. 

Iggdrasll.  The  Tree  of  Existence,  as 
conceived  by  the  Norse,  and  reflecting 
the  Norse  idea  of  the  universe,  **  has  its 
roots  deep  down  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Hela,  or  Death  *' :  its  trunk  reaches  up 
heaven-high  and  spreads  its  boughs 
over  the  whole  universe.  At  the  foot 
of  it  in  the  Death  Kingdom,  sit  the  three 
Nomas,  watering  its  roots  from  the 
sacred  "Well.** 

Igna'ileffy  Cleneral  Count  Nioholaa 
(1832 — ).  A  Russian  soldier-states- 
man who  won  much  distinction  in  Rus- 
sian diplomacy  towards  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  securing  many  val- 
uable commercial  concessions  for  his 
country  from  Ghina,  Persia,  and  other 
Eastern  nations. 

Ignatius,  Father  (1837 — ).  The  name 
by  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lyne  is 
known,  who  was  bom  in  London,  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paurs  School  and  Glen- 
almond.  He  commenced  a  movement 
to  introduce  monasticism  into  the 
Church  of  England,  and  built  a  mon- 
astery for  monks  and  nuns  near  Lian- 
thony  Abbey,  the  members  of  whloh 
follow  the  rule  and  wear  the  garb  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

Ignatius  Loyola.    See  Loyola, 

lana'ilua,  8t.  Bishop  of  Antioch.  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
Trajan,  107  A.  D.,  being  condemned 
to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts  in  the  arena. 
His  epistles  are  the  earliest  patristic 
literature,  and  of  great  value  in  church 
history. 

Ig'naoua  Rooks.  Such  as  have  been 
caused  by  the  action  of  great  heat 
or  volcanic  disturbances,  and  include 
two  main  groups — ^volcanic  or  erup- 
tive and  Plutonic  or  irmptive. 

Ig'nia  Fat'uua  (also  called  ''v^l1-o'- 
the  wisp**).  A  phosphorescent  light 
which  may  often  be  seen  on  summer 
and  autumn  evenings  hovering  over 
marshy  ground.  Its  nature  is  nardly 
understood,  though  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  spontaneous 
combustion  of  decomposed  matter.  In 
olden  times  when  marshy  Krounds  were 
more  common  ttian  now,  this  **  danoinr 
li^t  *•  was  very  frequently  visible  ana 
was  regarded  with  superstition. 

Igua'na.  A  large  South  American  liz- 
ard of  very  peculiar  stmcture,  with  a 
long  tail,  a  scaly  back  and  head,  a  thick 
fleshy  tongue  and  a  prominent  dewlap 
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on  the  throat.  It  averages  f^m  four 
to  five  feet  in  length,  lives  mostly  in 
trees  and  Ks  flesh  Is  good  eating.  The 
basilisk  of  South  America,  the  horned 
toads  (really  lizards)  of  Texas,  the 
ehameleons  of  Florida  and  the  alligator 
and  collared  lizards  of  the  Western 
states,  are  species  of  the  genus. 

IgiMn'odon.  A  lizard  f5  feet  long, 
resembling  a  kangaroo,  rising  on  its 
hind  legs  and  tall,  with  hollow,  bird- 
like bones,  beak  like  a  tortoise,  and 
teeth  like  an  iguana,  which  existed  in 
Belgium  during  the  Jurassic  period. 

Ito  du  DIabla.  An  island  off  the  coast 
of  French  Guiana  where  Captain  Drey- 
fus was  confined. 

IIM.  The  great  epic  poem  of  an- 
cient Greece,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Homer,  though,  according 
to  some  modern  critics,  tne  poem  rep- 
resents the  conjoint  work  of  many 
authors.  It  deals  with  the  "Siege  of 
Troy,"  which  had  its  origin  in  the  at- 
tempt to  recapture  Helen,  who  had 
been  carried  off  from  Sparta  by  Paris. 
It  is  a  wonderful  gallery  of  portraits 
of  heroes  and  warriors  and  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  maintains  the  true  epic 
level  throughout. 

Illlc'lum  (Latin,  alluring).  Trees  of 
the  Ma^oiia  family,  including  the 
beautiful  star-anise  of  China  and  Japan 
with  fruit  used  for  condiment  and  med- 
icine: and  two  Florida  shrubs  with  dark 
pnrple  flowers  and  anise  perfume. 

Illinois'.  The  great  central  State  of 
the- Union.  Wisconsin  borders  it  on  the 
north,  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  sep- 
arates it  from  Iowa  and  Missouri;  tne 
Ohio  and  the  Wabash  on  the  southeast 
from  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  then  the 
Indiana  line  runs  straight  north  to  Lake 
Michigan,  which  gives  Chicago  direct 
steamer  connection  with  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  making  it  the 
third  port  of  the  world,  exceeded  only 
by  London  and  New  York.  Illinois  was 
planed  level  by  the  glaciers  of  the  ice 
age.  The  average  height  is  550  feet, 
the  greatest  only  1.150.  By  canalizing, 
the  water  divide  of  the  state  has  been 
ehanged,  making  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  flow  up  the  Chicago  River  and 
empty  by  the  Illinois  into  the  Mississ- 
ippi. The  ice  covered  the  old  Devonian 
and  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  region 
with  a  thick  deposit  of  silt  and  rich 
loam,  maUng  it  a  vast  natural  garden. 
No  state  but  Iowa  has  ever  exceeded 
it  in  agricultural  output.  The  com  In 
which  it  leads  the  Union,  is  chiefly  fed 
to  cattle  and  hogs,  and  thus  packed  in 
butter  and  meat,  in  horses  it  leads  the 
states*  the  annual  dairying  product  is 
930,000,000;  only  Missouri  exceeds  in 


poultry.  Rye,  barley,  tobacco,  sorg- 
hum are  heavy  crops  ;it  leads  in  broom- 
corn  and  the  production  of  glucose 
from  corn.  The  average  farm  is  124 
acres.  Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  in  the 
northwest,  much  brick  and  pottery  clay 
dug,  and  limestone  quarried,  worth  $3,- 
511,590;  clay  products  $12,361,786. 
There  are  42,000  square  miles  of  coal 
under  the  loam,  making  it  the  third  coal 
and  manufacturing  state.  Factory  prod- 
ucts are  constantly  increasing.  Chic- 
ago is  the  greatest  meat  and  pacidng 
center  of  the  world  with  the  subsidiary 
trades  of  soap-making,  tallow  working 
and  tanning.  Lake  Michigan  brings 
cheap  tan-bark  and  iron  ore  to  meet 
the  coal.  All  the  lake, shore  is  lined 
with  steel  and  car  works,  foundry,  ma- 
chine, wire  and  tin-pl(^te  industries. 
Textile  works  are  extensive,  and  there 
are  special  industries,  like  the  watch- 
making of  Elgin.  This  garden  state 
is  rich  in  all  vegetables  and  fruits.  Can- 
ning is  an  immense  industry.  The  whole 
level  state  is  a  net-work  of  railways^ 
spreading  out  in  a  dense  fan  from 
Chicago,  which  is  the  center  of  supply 
for  the  whole  northwest  with  armies 
of  traveling  agents  from  universal 
houses,  dealing  in  almost  everything 
nameable  on  a  vast  scale.  Nurseries 
are  a  ffreat  industry,  and  the  rivers, 
which  lend  themselves  to  a  system  or 
canals,  are  richly  stocked  with  flsh. 
Illinois  manufactures  a  third  of  the  ag- 
ricultural machinery  of  America  and  is 
second  to  Pennsylvania  in  oars,  second 
to  New  York  in  musical  instruments* 
and  a  center  in  the  shoe  and  clothing 
business.  It  produces  .115  of  United 
States  liquor.  Joliet,  Peoria  and  East 
St.  Louis  are  manufacturing  cities. 
Education  is  universal;  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity of  Champagne  are  centers  of 
culture,  and  Chicago  excels  in  civic 
spirit,  libraries  and  art  collections. 

Illinois  River.  A  river  which  rises 
45  miles  from  Chicago,  and  flows  500 
miles  southwest  past  Ottawa,  La  Salle 
and  Peoria  to  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  nav- 
igable for  steamers  350  miles  to  La 
Salle,  and  the  rest  is  canalized,  giving 
direct  communication  by  water  flrom 
the  lake  to  the  Mississippi. 

IIKhyla.  The  Greek  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  travail  of  woman  at 
childbirth,  promoting  or  retarding  the 
birth  as  the  Fates  might  ordain. 

Illusion.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a 
mental  image  of  something  non-exist- 
ent, or  be  produced  by  a  Juggler's 
handling  of  objects  so  as  to  deceive  the 
eye. 
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llly'ria.  Formerly  a  mountainous  di- 
Tision  of  Austria,  now  Garinthia,  Gar- 
niola,  and  the  Kustenland. 

Hollo.  The  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name  on  the  island  of 
Panay,  Philippines.  It  is  cool  with 
monsoons,  and  next  to  Manila,  the 
commercial  center  of  the  islands,  ex- 
porting sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  dye- 
wood.  It  is  a  cathedral  city  with  ris- 
ing industries.    P.  19,054. 

Imagination.  The  creative  power  and 
faculty  enabling  the  mind  to  picture 
to  itself  scenes,  events  and  persons  of 
which  a  person  may  hear  or  read,  and 
in  its  more  intense  form  constitutes 
the  genius  by  which  the  poet,  the  nov- 
elist, the  historian,  the  painter,  and  the 
musician  attain  their  idealisations. 

ImAm.  The  title  of  the  officer  who 
leads  the  devotions  in  Mohammedan 
mosques,  and  in  Turkey  conducts  mar- 
riages and  funeral  services,  as  well  as 
performs  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  circumcision ;  the  office  was  filled 
and  the  title  borne  by  Mahomet,  hence 
It  sometimes  signifies  the  head  of  the 
f&ilh,  and  is  so  applied  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

Imaum.  A  Mahommedan  religious 
title  borne  only  by  princes  or  leaders 
of  the  faith.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in 
his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  bears  this 
title,  and  by  virtue  thereof,  may  con- 
duct the  service  in  the  mosque. 

Imbecirity  (Latin,  leaning  on  a 
staff).  Weakness  of  body  and  mind. 
An  idiot  cannot  take  care  of  his  body, 
nor  an  imbecile  of  h|3  property ;  and  the 
law  allows  the  appointment  of  a  guard- 
Ian,  and  the  avoidance  of  fraudulent 
contracts  into  which  he  has  been  led. 

Immae'ulato  Ooncep'ilon.  The  dogma 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  absolutely 

Sure  and  sinless  from  the  womb,  after 
eing  a  fierce  sublect  of  controversy 
for  many  centuries,  was  on  December 
8,1854,  expressly  proclaimed  by  Pope 
Pius  IX^  to  be  an  established  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Gatholic  Ghurch.  The 
8th  December  is  the  festival  day  of 
the  Immaculate  Gonception  in  the  Ro- 
man Ghurch,  and  the  9th  December  in 
the  Greek  Ghurch. 

Immanenee.  The  idea  that  the  crea- 
tive intelligence  which  made,  with  the 
regulative  Intelligence  which  governs, 
the  universe,  is  inherent  in  it  and  per- 
vades it. 

Immensities,  Osntor  of.  An  expres- 
sion of  Garlyle's  to  signify  that  wher- 
ever any  one  is,  he  is  in  touch  with  the 
whole  universe  of  being,  and  is,  if  he 
knew  it,  as  near  the  heart  of  it  there 
as  anywhere  he  can  be. 


Immortarity.  The  theory  of  the  eter* 
nal  existence  of  the  human  soul. 

Immortals.  A  regiment  of  10,000  foot 
soldiers  who  formed  the  body-guard 
of  the  ancient  Persian  kings ;  the  name 

fiven   to   the   forty  members   of  the 
rench  Academy. 

Immortslles.  The  name  given  by  the 
French  to  those  flowers  which  from 
their  papery  nature  do  not  wither  on 
drying,  known  as  **  everlasting  flowers.** 
and  furnished  by  plants  of  widely  dif- 
ferent families.  The  immortelle  so 
largely  used  by  the  French,  made  up 
into  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  designs 
is  Helichrysum  orientale,  a  perennial 
composite  of  which  large  quantities  are 
raised  in  the  south  of  France.  There  are 
species  and  varieties  of  Helichrysum, 
with  larger  flowers  and  of  various 
colors,  that  are  cultivated  for  making 
winter  bouquets. 

Impsnstlon.  A  name  employed  to 
denote  the  union  of  the  body  of  Ghrist 
with  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist. 

Impeti'qo  (Latin,  itch).  A  cutan- 
eous eruption,  attended  by  itching  pus- 
tules of  a  yellow  color,  which  become 
crusted  and  scaly.  It  has  affinity  with 
eczema,  and  arises  from  a  vitiated 
condition  of  the  blood  requiring  medical 
treatment.  Local  relief  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  an  ointment 
containing  nitrate  of  mercury,  quinine, 
and  chrysarobin. 

Impluvlum.  A  basin  or  tank  in  the 
hall  or  atrium  of  an  ancient  Roman 
house,  serving  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  rain  that  dropped  through  the  open 
space  in  the  roof. 

imprsgns'tlon.  Artificial  fertilization 
of  plants,  secured  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  new  varieties,  such  as  the 
raspberry,  blackberry  and  other  crea- 
tions of  Burbank. 

Impres'slonlst.  An  artist  or  author 
who  attempts  in  his  work  to  convey  by 
broad  effects  of  color,  or  treatment  the 
impressions  which  a  subject  has 
stamped  on  his  own  imagination,  apart 
from  graded  detail  or  completeness  of 
form. 

Imprimatur.  Originally  an  official 
license  to  print,  and  an  important  for- 
mula in  the  early  days  of  printing. 
The  term  is  now  used  in  the^wider 
significance  of  authority,  stamp  or  en- 
dorsement. 

Impromptu.  A  speech,  vriting,  or 
musical  composition  produced  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  without  study  or 
preparation.  The  word  covers  a  wide 
field,  however,  and  especially  in  musi- 
cal works  includes  much  that  is  In- 
tricate and  elaborate. 

In-and-in.     A  term  applied  to   the 
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breeding  of  animals  from  the  same 
parentage. 

Incarnation.  In  theology,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Spirit,  incarnated 
in  human  form  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  having  had  actual  existence  on 
earth,  subject  to  human  limitations, 
yet  without  losing  the  Divine  essence. 

In'oat.  The  name  borne  by  the  an- 
cient rulers  and  princes  of  Peru. 

Inoenee.  An  aromatic  resinous  sub- 
stance, which,  under  combustion,  ex- 
hales a  pungent  odor,  and  is  used, 
mixed  with  certain  fragrant  perfumes, 
in  the  celebration  of  mass  in  Roman 
Catholic  Churches.  Olibanum  or 
firankinoense  is  ordinarily  the  leading 
ingredient.  It  is  not  permitted  in  the 
orthodox  service  of  the  English  Church, 
and  when  used  by  the  more  pronounced 
ritualists  is  in  defiance  of  eoolasiasti- 
eal  law. 

Inoh  (Latin  uncia.  an  inch).  An 
ounce  and  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot, 
also  the  bend  or  upper  Joint  of  the 
thumb  as  a  measure.  Compare  the 
French  pouoe  which  means  both  thumb 
and  inch. 

IncPaort.  The  ft^nt  or  cutting  teeth. 
The  upper  incisors  in  cattle  are  want- 
ing. 

Ineltaiua.  The  horse  of  Caligula; 
had  a  house  and  servants  to  itself,  was 
fed  from  vessels  of  gold,  admitted  to 
the  priesthood,  and  created  a  consul  of 
Rome. 

Incognito.  The  dropping  of  name, 
identity,  or  distinctive  marl,  so  as  to 

Eass  unknown.  A  term  generally  used 
I  cases  of  persons  of  rank  who  con- 
ventionally take  an  assumed  name  of 
inferior  title  in  order  to  escape  cere- 
mony and  formality. 

In'oome  Tax.  A  personal  impost 
charged  on  the  income  of  men  or  cor- 
porations, introduced  by  Pitt,  1798,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  French  Wars. 
It  is  universal  in  Europe,  and  the  Just- 
est  of  taxes,  being  graduated  with 
higher  per  cent,  for  large  incomes,  re- 
lieving the  poor  of  taxes  on  food, 
clothing  and  rent.  Irregularity,  weak 
administration,  perjury  and  political 
pull  have  made  it  unsatisfactory  and 
unpopular  in  the  United  States,  where 
an  individual  also,  can  avoid  it  by  mi- 
grating from  state  to  state.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment granting  the  United  States  the 
power  to  collect  this  direct  tax. 

In'crament.  Unearned.  The  term 
applied  to  the  increase  which  arises 
in  the  value  of  land  or  buildings  from 
causes  other  than  the  efforts  or  exer- 
tions of  the  owners,  and  in  the  Lloyd 


George  Budget  of  1909  first  brougUt 
within  the  range  of  taxation  in  Great 
Britain. 

Incuba'tlon.  Literally  sitting  en 
eggs.  An  artificial  incubator  hatches 
well  selected  eggs  placed  on  a  clean 
surface  at  a  constant  heat  of  102°  P. 
A  glass  run-way  is  provided  by  which 
the  young  birds,  when  hatched,  find 
their  way  into  a  constantly  cleaned 
nursery,  where  they  eat  and  grow  at 
90*.  This  keeps  the  hens  laying  in- 
stead of  setting.  There  are  also  in- 
cubators employed  by  the  government 
to  hatch  the  spawn  of  selected  fish  into 
young  fry,  which  are  expressed  in 
water  to  stock  chosen  rivers.  Babies 
of  premature  birth  are  also  success- 
fully "  nursed  "  by  scientifically  de- 
vised incubators  of  wonderfully  perfect 
construction. 

Incunabula  (Latin,  cradle).  In  bib- 
liography, books  printed  prior  to  about 
1500,  their  number  estimated  at  about 
15,000. 

Independence.  A  city  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Kansas,  85  miles 
southwest  of  Fort  Scott  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topeka  A 
Santa  F6  Railroads.  It  has  cotton 
mills,  cracker  factory,  vitrified  and 
pressed  brick  works,  sugar  mills  and 
coal  deposits,  and  is  a  natural  gas  and 
agriculture  center.    P.  10,480. 

In'dex  Expuroato'rlua  (Latin).  In 
the  Roman  Catnolic  Church,  a  cata- 
logue of  books,  issued  by  the  Popes» 
specifying  passages  in  particular  books 
which  are  to  be  expunged  or  altered. 
The  *•  Index  Prohibltorius  "  is  a  cata- 
logue of  books  which  are  forbidden  to 
be  read.  The  first  of  these  catalogues 
was  approved  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
1559.  They  are  published  annually 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Con- 
gregation of  Cardinals,  called  "  The 
Congregation  of  the  Index." 

In'dla.  Central  southern  Asia,  or  the 
region  east  of  the  mountains  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  Beluchistan,  and  south 
of  the  Himalayas.  The  British  Empire 
has  extended  by  necessity  beyond  it» 
earlier  limits  and  includes  Burma. 
The  area  is  1,766,642  sq.  m.,  with  a 
population  of  315.000,000.  The  Him- 
alayas form  a  chain  1,500  miles  long, 
protecting  the  region  from  the  north 
wind  and  from  invasion.  The  Hima- 
layan peaks  are  29,000  feet  high  and 
the  passes  are  17,000  to  19,000  lead- 
ing into  the  successive  ranges  and  vast 
steppes  of  Central  Asia.  The  Mongol 
invaders  of  India  made  their  way- 
through  the  tangled  masses  of  the 
Afghan  mountains,  but  Great  Britain 
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has  advanced  its  railways  and  forts  to 
control  these  difficult  and  tortuous  pas- 
sages, whose  assault  could  only  be 
undertaken  by  Russia  at  a  long  arm's 
reach.  Beloochistan  has  been  annexed. 
Like  Afghanistan  it  is  of  bare,  rocky 
mountains  in  the  world's  desert  zone. 
a  continuation  of  the  great  Arabian  and 
Persian  desert,  which  reaches  down 
to  the  sandy  plains  through  which  the 
Indus  forces  to  the  sea  its  torrent  of 
melted  snow  gathered  from  the  five 
streams  of  the  Punjab.  Beyond  the 
desert  the  rains  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
begin,  as  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
fertilize  our  central  £lain  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  when  once  out  of  the 
arid  lee  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Here  India  spreads  its  vast  triangle 
to  the  south  m  the  Deccan,  a  plateau 
hounded  by  the  Northern  Vindhyas  and 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghauts.  It 
is  one  vast  mass  of  basalt,  poured  out 
of  the  earth's  crust  from  great  fissures 
in  the  cretaceous  period,  covering  200,- 
000  sq.  m.  with  strata  5,000  feet  thick 
and  rising  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Through  weathering,  these 
plains  have  become  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  their  elevation  relieves  the 
tropical  heat.  The  hottest  part  of 
India  is  in  the  Punjab  and  the  arid 
waste  of  Rajputana,  under  the  lee  of 
the  Afghan  ranges.  North  of  the 
Vindhyas  and  the  Deccan  plateaus 
are  the  fertile  plains  of  North  India. 
The  Ganges,  rising  from  Himalayan  ice 
oaves.  Hows  southeast,  parallel  to  the 
mountains,  and  drains  their  snows  by 
a  thousand  affluents,  while  others  Join 
it  from  the  Vindhyas  on  the  south, 
imtil  it  meets  the  Brahmaputra,  has- 
tening westward  from  Assam  with  an- 
other flood,  and  they  rush  into  the 
ocean  by  many  mouths  and  through 
the  vast  delta  of  the  Ganges  formed 
hy  the  silt  of  ages.  Calcutta,  with  its 
palaces,  its  organized  power,  and  its 
million  inhabitants,  controls  the  com- 
merce of  India  on  one  of  these  mouths. 
The  rivers  of  the  Deccan,  the  Nebudda 
and  the  Oadaveri  flow  from  the  Ghauts. 
Ceylon  with  its  lofty  mountains,  its 
tea  gardens  and  its  Buddhist  Singha- 
lese lies  far  south  off  Gape  Cormorin. 
The  Coromandel  or  east  coast  of  the 
Deccan  is  lacking  in  harbors;  even 
Madras,  its  metropolis  with  univer- 
sity, superb  temples  and  510,508  pop- 
ulation is  deficient  in  this  respect,  the 
commerce  being  loaded  and  unloaded 
by  catamarans  and  balzas.  The  west 
or  Malabar  coast,  is  superior  in  this 
regard,  Bombay  (P.  776,843;  center 
of  India's  cotton  mills)  has  a  superb 
harbor.  Surat,  another  coast  man- 
ufacturing city  (120,000),  follows  on 


the  north,  and  then  the  great  Gulf  of 
Cutch.  the  only  important  one  of  India. 
Karachi  (120,000),  in  the  delU  of  the 
Indus,  is  the  port  of  the  Punjab,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Hyder- 
abad (q.  V,)  is  the  magnificent  central 
capital  of  the  Deccan;  Lahore  (124,- 
600)  is  the  center  of  the  Punjab  gov- 
ernment, near  the  holy  city  Amritsar, 
with  its  temples.  Delhi  (209,000)  was 
capital  of  the  Mongol  emperors  and 
retains  their  glorious  architecture. 
Meerut,  Agra,  Lucknow  (264,500), 
Gawnport  (200,000),  Allahabad,  Ben- 
ares (209,905),  Patra  are  other  his- 
torical and  sacred  cities  of  the  Ganges 
Valley.  To  die  at  Benares  means  para- 
dise. Patna,  Murshidabad,  Dacca  and 
Howrah,  with  Calcutta,  are  in  Bengal. 
East  of  Bengal  is  Burma,  with  teeming 
rice-fields  on  the  mighty  Irawaddy  and 
Salween.  Ragoon  (250,000)  is  port 
of  the  Irawaddy,  Moulmein  of  the  sal- 
ween; Mandalay  (185,500)  the  me* 
tropolis  of  the  Interior.  The  Burmans 
are  Buddhists,  akin  to  the  Chinese, 
with  ancient  language  and  civilization. 
The  existence  of  India  depends  on  its 
winds,  which  bear  to  it  the  teeming 
moisture  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  re- 
flected trade-winds,  saving  it  from  the 
arid  fate  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  Be- 
loochistan. Through  the  winter,  cool, 
dry  monsoons  blow  ft*om  the  Hima- 
layas on  the  northeast  giving  a  climate 
like  California's;  April  and  May  grow 
terribly  hot;  in  June  the  southwest 
monsoon  breaks  ft*om  the  ocean  with 
floods  of  fertile  rain.  If  it  fails  in  any 
district  it  means  starvation  to  millions, 
with  the  plague,  which  always  fol- 
lows hunger.  In  the  ancient  history  of 
India,  when  there  were  no  means  of 
transportation,  nations  perished  like 
flies  with  none  to  record  them.  The 
marvelous  organization  of  the  British 
government  transports  food  by  railway, 
and  employs  the  owners  of  the  parched 
fields  at  reduced  wa^es  to  buUd  irri- 
gation works,  high  roads  and  railways, 
as  provision  against  future  starvation: 
it  gathers  the  wretches  in  camp,  and 

firovides  medical  aid.  Thus  India,  with 
ts  floods  of  snow  water,  has  Uie 
greatest  irrigation  system  of  the  world. 
The  United  states  stands  second.  The 
government  always  provides  means  for 
vaccination,  where  possible,  and  dis- 
tributes Immense  amounts  of  ouinine 
to  stay  the  malarial  fevers,  which  lead 
all  others  in  death  rate:  plague  is  re- 
lieved by  serum  inoculation.  India  still 
suffers  fearfully  from  malaria,  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  cholera,  aggra- 
vated by  the  popular  habit  of  relimous 
pilgrimages  to  wallow  by  myriads  in 
some  sacred  lake  or  tank.     The  land 
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is  ehiefly  held  by  landed  proprieters, 
tbe  laborers  existiDg  with  their  families 
OQ  starvation  wages  of  130  to  $40  a 
ye^r,  having  but  one  full  meal  a  day 
of  millet  porridge,  and  living  on  the 
very  edge  of  starvation.  The  misery  is 
increased  among  the  200,000,000  Hin- 
dus by  a  strict  observation  of  caste, 
which  forbids  the  prosperous  to  eat 
with  or  even  touoh  those  of  a  lower 
caste,  extinguishes  all  sense  of  human- 
ity and  makes  anything  like  democ- 
racy or  social  hope  and  reasonable  self- 
government  absolutely  unthinkable. 
The  educated  upper  classes  agitate 
against  the  British  government,  but 
native  rule  would  imply  utter  hopeless 
degradation  for.  ninety  in  a  hundred. 
The  60,000.000  Mohammedans  have  a 
mutual  brotherhood  which  gives  them 
greater  influence,  but  polygamy  and  its 
train  of  evils  inflicts  the  same  social 
course  and  incompetence  that  it  does 
in  Turkey;  they  always  'agitate  and 
never  advance.  The  Hindus  were  orig- 
inally an  Aryan  race,  akin  to  Euro- 
peans, swarming  into  India  about  2500 
B.  C,  and  reducing  the  original  Tur- 
anian and  negroid  peoples  into  a  race 
of  helots,  surviving  in  the  lower  castes. 
Sanskrit  has  developed  into  the  Pun- 
jabi, Hindi,  Urdu  and  Bengali  lan- 
guages.  resemble  each  other  like  the 
omanic  tongues  of  Southern  Europe. 
Aboriginal  vernaculars  survive  in  the 
Telugu/ Tamil  and  Kanarese  languages 
of  the  Deccan,  and  in  many  other  dia- 
lects. The  religion  of  nature  worship 
has  degenerated,  through  generations 
of  suffering,  into  attempts  to  pacify  the 
evil  powers  which  cause  their  woes. 
The  land  is  marvelously  fertile.  Millet, 
rice.  tniiiB  are  the  staple  foods;  flesh 
food  is  largely  forbidden  by  religion,  it 
being  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  cow  than 
a  man,  but  sheep  and  goats  furnish 
rare  feasts  in  the  universal  poverty. 
Wheat,  cotton,  opium,  indigo,  jute  are 
raised  for  exportation  and  clothing, 
but  wheat  is  too  dear  for  native  con- 
sumption. Buffaloes  are  the  draught 
cattle,  and  camels  are  used  in  the 
Western  desert.  Rice  and  indigo  are 
the  staples  of  Bengal  and  Burma, 
where  there  is,  in  some  districts  near 
the  sea,  an  annual  rainfall  of  500 
inches,  the  heaviest  on  earth.  The 
government  has  an  admirable  system 
of  botanical  gardens  and  agricultural 
stations:  it  has  greatly  improved  gen- 
eral cultivation,  and  has  introduced 
very  profitable  tea  plantations  and  cin- 
chona woods  in  the  cool  uplands  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Himalayas.  The  an- 
cient gold  and  diamond  mining  has 
passed   to   South   Africa,  but,   under 


government  direction,  the  gold  Indus* 
try  has  improved,  and  a  large  petro* 
leum  industry  has  been  begun  in  Bur- 
ma. Goal  mining  has  been  developed^ 
especially  in  Bengal.  The  ancient  hand 
system  of  weaving  and  metal  working 
still  supplies  the  clothing  and  utensils 
of  the  people,  and  cotton  mills  around 
Bombay  raise  wages  as  high  as  ten 
and  twenty  cents  for  a  very  long  day's 
work.  The  swarming  population  has 
left  few  forests  in  the  lowlands.  Bam- 
boo and  palm  supply  hut  materials 
valuable  teak  and  other  precious  woods 
are  found  in  the  Himalayas  and  Burma,  v 

In'dia  Rubber.    See  Rubber. 

InMlan  Corn.    See  Com. 

In'dlan  Ink.  A  pigment  made  ftom 
lampblack  and  gum  or  glue,  originally 
prepared  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is 
dried  and  is  marketed  in  small  sticks. 
It  is  used  mainly  by  artists  for  shad- 
ing and  lettering. 

Indian  Mutiny.  A  wide-spread  re- 
bellion in  India  on  the  part  chiefly  of 
the  Sepoys  against  Bvltish  authority  in 
1857,  and  which  was  suppressed  by 
a  strong  force  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
in  1858. 

In'dian  Ocean.  One  of  the  five 
grand  divisions  of  the  universal  ocean, 
it  lies  between  Africa,  Asia,  the  East 
Indies  and  their  islands  and  Australia. 
South  of  Tasmania  it  becomes  the 
Southern  Ocean.  In  the  northwest,  it 
is  the  Arabian  Sea,  which  branches 
into  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Its  greatest  depth  Is  near  the  volcanic 
islands  southeast  of  Java  (20,340  feet) 
and  it  maintains  the  depth  nearly  to 
Australia.  Elsewhere  it  is  about 
12,000  feet  deep.  It  is  warmest  of 
oceans  (80*  at  the  equator,  40*  in 
the  depths).  Its  regular  monsoons 
and  trade-winds  carried  the  Babylon- 
ians to  India,  B.  G.  2000,  and  peopled 
Madagascar  with  Malays. 

In'dlan  Summer.  The  period  of  mild 
weather  which  occurs  in  the  autumn 
after  the  first  season  of  cold  and  be- 
fore winter  actually  sets  in,  is  known 
in  America  as  Indian  summer.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  early  settlers,  from  the  custom 
amonff  the  Indians  of  harvesting  their 
corn  in  this  mild  interval,  or  because 
it  is  the  time  for  Indian  hunting.  A 
similar  season  prevails  during  the  late 
autumn  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  where 
it  is  known  as  St.  Martin*s  summer, 
from  St.  Martin's  day,  which  occurs 
on  November  11th. 

In'dlan  Teprltory.  A  fine  empire 
along  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian 
Rivers,  and  north  of  the  Red  River;  it 
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"was  set  off  by  Ihe  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  1832  as  a  residence  for  the 
remnants  of  the  Gherokees,  Ghicka- 
saws,  Greeks  and  Seminoles,  and  from 
time  to  time  other  tribes  were  settled 
there.  Whites  were  not  allowed  to  ac- 
quire real  estate,  in  order  to  secure 
the  Indians.  They  lived  in  a  semi- 
olyilized  way,  and  held  negro  slaves, 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  free  in 
1864,  making  a  third  of  the  population 
iree  negroes.  Whites  intermarried 
with  Indian  women  to  obtain  land  and 
became  known  as  **  squaw  men."  The 
Indians  made  little  use  of  the  coun- 
try; and  in  1890  the  inferior  western 
part  was  set  off  as  the  territory  of 
Oklahoma  (q.  v.)  which  thrived  in 
white  hands.  In  1906  the  inhabitants 
of  Indian  Territory  petitioned  to  be 
united  to  Oklahoma  and  become  a 
State,  which  was  granted.  The  Indians 
hold  their  land  in  severalty,  but  are 
especially  protected  by  the  United 
States. 

Indla'na.  A  central  Western  State 
between  Ohio  and  Illinois,  separated  by 
the  Ohio  River  and  Kentucky  on  the 
south;  Michigan  lies  on  the  north  and 
the  northwest  corner  is  the  curve  of 
Lake  Michigan  near  Ghicago.  There 
are  some  streams  running  into  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Ohian  River  Mau- 
mee,  but  the  trend  of  the  State  is  to  the 
south  and  the  Wabash  with  its  afflu- 
ents, the  Tippecanoe  and  White,  drain 
the  waters  into  the  Ohio.  The  State 
was  planed  flat  by  glacial  action  like 
Illinois,  and  generally  has  the  same 
disposition  to  level,  rich  prairie  land, 
but  with  more  copses  of  timber,  in 
which  it  resembles  Ohio,  which  is  a 
forest  state.  There  is  sandy  soil  near 
Lake  Michigan,  and  clay  and  bluffs 
along  the  Ohio  in  the  south.  The 
south  was  densely  wooded  like  Ken- 
tucky, and  there  was  swamp  land  along 
the  Kankakee,  Just  south  of  the  Michi- 
gan line,  but  this  has  been  drained  into 
excellent  sugar-beet  farms.  Elsewhere 
the  State  much  resembles  Illinois,  as 
a  typical  farming  region,  producing 
137,000.000  bushels  corn,  45,000,000 
wheat,  34,000.000  oats.  The  poultry 
and  dairy  products  are  very  valuable, 
the  orchards  extensive,  much  fruit  and 
vegetables  canned.  Tobacco  is  pro- 
duced in  the  south.  The  coal  fields  of 
Illinois  crop  over  into  the  western 
countries,  the  oil  fields  of  Ohio  into 
the  eastern.  The  central  part,  includ- 
ing Indianapolis  is  in  a  natural  gas  re- 
gion, which  has  developed  steel  and 
glass  works.  There  is  meat  packing 
near  Chicago  and  distilling  throughout 
the  State.    The  clays  of  the  South  are 


worked  into  bricks  and  tiles.  The 
timber  copses  supply  excellent  hard 
woods,  utilized  in  lurniture,  carriages 
and  agricultural  machinery,  but  In- 
diana is  not  a  manufacturing  state  like 
its  neighbors.  The  peaches  and  other 
fruits  of  the  south  are  famous.  All 
the  through  lines  from  Ghicago  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  pass 
through  Indiana,  giving  it  admirable 
lines  of  commerce.  The  State,  unlike 
Ohio  and  northern  Illinois,  was  mainly 
settled  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
and  the  early  inhabitants  wished  to 
introduce  slavery,  but  became  accus- 
tomed to  free  soil,  and  were  loyal  in 
the  Givil  War.  The  people  are  re- 
marka51y  homogeneous,  only  22  per 
cent,  being  of  foreign  descent.  They 
call  it  the  **  Hoosier  **  State,  a  southern 
phrase  (See  Hoosier,  in  Appendix).  It 
was  settled  by  French  people  from  St. 
Louis  in  1679,  and  seized  by  George 
Rogers  Clark  of  Virginia,  in  the  Rev- 
olution, giving  the  United  States  a 
claim  to  all  the  Northwest  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  The  capital,  Indianapo- 
lis, has  a  population  of  233,650,  fol- 
lowed by  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  (69.- 
647),  the  railway  towns  Port  Wayne 
and  South  Bend  In  the  north  and  the 
old  French  town  Terre  Haute  near  the 
Wabash.  Population  of  state,  2,775,- 
702. 

Indlanap'ollt.  The  capital  of  Indi- 
ana; an  important  railway  center,  con- 
nected with  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 
It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  and 
natural  gas  district,  near  coal  and  pe- 
troleum fields,  and  the  important  Quar- 
ries of  Indiana  limestone.  It  is  well 
built,  with  broad  straight  streets, 
handsome  public  buildings,  and  the 
University  of  Indianapolis.    P.  233.650. 

Indloan.  A  clear,  brown  syrup  of 
bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  existing 
in  many  species  of  plants.  It  is  sol- 
uble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
on  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  de- 
composed into  indigo  blue  and  indig- 
lucin.  It  cannot  be  dried  without  de- 
composing. Indican  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  urine  of  man.  both  in  health  and 
disease.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the 
blood  of  man,  and  in  the  blood  and 
urine  of  the  ox.  Its  chemical  formula 
is  G26H81NO27.  Its  presence  indicates 
disturbance  in  the  metabolism,  or  nu- 
tritive functions  of  the  body — that  the 
proteid  elements  of  the  food  stuffs  are 
undergoing  putrefactive  decomposition ; 
hence  when  found  it  is  a  symptom 
of  grave  trouble. 

In'dlat,  the  East.  See  India.  Burma, 
Malaysia. 
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In'diMp  the  WMt.  See  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Porto  Rico.  Antilles. 

Indig'enout  (Latin,  native  born). 
A  term  applied  ta  the  native  tribes,  ani- 
mals and  plants  of  different  countries. 

IndigM'tlon.  The  result  of  hered- 
ity, nerve  exhaustion,  or  intemperance. 
In  the  former  oases  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  distressing  problem.  In  all 
eases  it  is  to  be  met  oy  regimen,  sound 
sleep,  wholesome  exercise,  discretion 
and  temperance,  with  careful  observa- 
tion of  one*s  own  constitution. 

In'dlgo.  The  substance  obtained 
from  certain  plants  of  the  Indigofera 
order,  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  India 
being  the  chief  producing  country. 
The  coloring  matter  is  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  and  fermentation  of  a 
glucoside  contained  in  the  plant.  This 
is  afterward  dried  and  becomes  the 
caked  indigo  of  commerce.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  indigo  formed 
by  the  admixture  of  other  coloring 
substances.  The  discovery  of  indigo- 
tin,  a  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
coal-tar,  has  in  late  years  largely  su- 
perseded the  use  of  pure  indigo  in  dye- 
ing. The  Indigofera  tinctoria  is  the  in- 
digo plant,  largely  grown  in  Bengal, 
Assam  and  Burma,  with  its  varieties, 
indigo  disperma,  and  indigo  argentiea. 
Indigo  was  written  by  the  Greeks,  In- 
dikon.  in  reference  to  its  Indian  origin. 
The  Chinese,  Polygonum  tinctorium 
produces  Chinese  indigo,  and  the  woad 
or  Isatis  tinctoria  of  Europe  owes  its 
dyeing  power  to  the  indigo  matter.  The 
cut  stems  and  leaves  of  the  indigo  are 
soaked  in  fresh  water  from  nine  to 
eleven  hours,  and  the  liquid  lashed 
with  bamboos  for  three  hour?,  after 
which  the  coloring  matter  settles,  and 
the  liquid  is  run  off. 

Indium,  A  scarce  lead-colored  metal 
found  in  zinc  blende  in  Saxony,  and 
remarkable  for  presenting  a  blue  line 
in  the  spectrum. 

Individualism.  A  principle  of  gov- 
ernment diametrically  opposed  to  So- 
cialism, and  favoring  freedom  of  action 
on  the  part  of  individuals  without  the 
interference  of  the  State. 

In'do-Europsan.  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages, which  embraces  Indian,  Iran- 
ian, Greek,  Italic,  Slavonic,  Teutonic, 
and  Celtic. 

Indra.  An  ancient  Hindu  god,  per- 
sonifying the  sky;  the  supreme  object 
of  worship  in  Vedic  times. 

Induo'tlon  (Latin,  induce,  '*  I  lead 
Into").  In  Logic,  a  kind  of  argument 
which  infers  respecting  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals of  that  class.     Deduction  is 


the  converse  process  of  proving  that 
some  property  belongs  to  the  partic- 
ular case,  from  the  consideration  that 
it  belongs  to  the  whole  class  in  which 
the  case  is  found.  That  all  bodies  tend 
to  fall  towards  the  earth  is  a  truth 
which  we  have  obtained  from  examin- 
ing a  number  of  bodies  coming  under 
our  notice,  by  induction;  if  from  this 
general  principle  we  argue  that  the 
stone  we  throw  from  our  hand  will 
show  the  same  tendency,  we  adopt 
the  deductive  method.  More  generally, 
induction  is  the  process  of  discovering 
laws,  deduction  is  the  method  of  de- 
riving facts  from  laws  already  ascer- 
tained. The  method  of  induction  isHhe 
method  of  science,  and  it  was  not  until 
this  fact  was  grasped  that  science 
made  any  real  progress.  The  credit 
of  establishing  the  inductive  method  is 
usually  given  to  Francis  Bacon.  Dr^ 
William  Gilbert,  however,  may  also 
claim  this  honor.  In  Natural  Philos- 
ophy it  is  a  term  applied  to  the  action 
or  effect  produced  by  an  electrical  or 
magnetic  body  upon  a  non-electrical 
substance  near  to  it  but  not  in  actual 
contact. 

Induction  Ooll.  A  machine  for  pro- 
ducing electric  currents  by  induction. 
It  consists  of  a  soft  iron  cylinder,  or 
a  mass  of  straight  iron  wires,  around 
which  is  wound  a  primary  coil  of  silk- 
covered  copper-wire,  whose  ends  are 
attached  to  a  galvanic  cell,  while 
around  the  primary  coil,  still  another^ 
the  secondary  coil,  of  finer  copper 
wire  and  of  considerably  greater 
length,  is  coiled.  One  coil  is  carefully 
insulated  from  the  other,  and  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  secondary  coil  are 
also  insulated  from  each  other.  The 
current  is  generated  in  the  second- 
ary coil  by  induction  every  time  the 
current  starts  or  stops  in  the  primary 
coil.  A  rapid  series  of  alternating  cur- 
rents is  thus  set  up  of  a  very  high 
tension.  Sparks  many  inches  long  and 
of  great  brilliance  are  obtained  by 
large  induction  coils. 

Indulgsncs.  A  remission  of  pen- 
ances or  punishment  for  sins,  for- 
merly granted  by  the  Pope  in  return 
for  contributions  in  aid  of  religious 
purposes.  The  indiscriminate  sale  of 
Indulgences  by  Tetzel  and  other  Papa) 
agents  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
one  of  the  grievances  which  led  to  the 
Reformation. 

In'dus.  A  river  in  the  northwest  of 
India.  It  rises  in  Thibet,  and  flows 
1,800  miles  through  Kashmir,  the 
Punjab,  and  Sind  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Indus'tPlal  Exhibitions.  The  term 
includes    all    county    and    state    fairs^ 
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thence  rising  to  great  National  Exposi- 
tions, which  collect  the  results  ox  the 
world's  industry,  science  and  art.  In 
the  Italian  Exposition  of  1911  there 
were  two  great  centers  at  Rome  and 
Turin. 

Inebriety.  Board  of.  Created  Sep* 
tember,  1911,  in  New  York  City,  to  un- 
dertake a  reform  of  dealing  with  drink 
Tlctims,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
created.  Its  method  consists  in 
**  moral  suasion  "  and  providing  proper 
environment,  instead  of  inflicting  pun- 
itive measures.  A  distinction  is  made 
between  first  and  second  offenders — 
the  former  being  put  on  probation,  the 
latter  being  sent  to  a  farm.  The  cost 
to  the  city  will  be  $875,000  annually; 
with  $200,000  for  maintenance. 

Inertia.  Matter,  mass  or  body 
which  has  not  within  itself  the  power 
of  motion,  or  which  moves  only  with 
uniform  action  in  a  rectilinear  line. 
Force  only  can  transform  inertia  into 
energy. 

InasM  (in-es'-se).  In  actual  exist- 
ence, or  in  actual  fact,  distiuguished 
from  In  posse,  which  means,  in  possi- 
bility. 

Infalllbirity.  The  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  that  accords  the  Pope  divine 
immunity  from  error,  m  the  execution 
of  all  that  pertains  to  his  pontifical 
functions.  It  was  first  proclaimed  as 
a  dogma  of  the  Chiurch  by  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1870. 

Infant  (Latin,  not  speaking) .  Warmth 
is  very  necessary  to  the  young  infant, 
therefore  let  it  be  carefully  clad  from 
birth  onwards,  frequent  changes  of 
flannel,  as  soft  as  possible,  being  sup- 
plied. Let  the  washing  of  the  child  be 
carefully  and  systematically  attended 
to,  all  the  fastenings  of  its  dresses  be- 
ing easy,  and  see  to  its  wholesome  and 
regular  feeding,  with  breast  milk  as 
the  staple,  if  at  all  possible,  for  as 
long  as  that  supplies  sufficient  nutri- 
ment: and  thereafter,  rationally  se- 
lected and  digestible  dietary.  Let 
it  sleep  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment, 
out  of  all  draughts,  in  a  crib  of  its 
own.  Keep  its  bowels  in  regular  ac- 
tion. Give  it  as  much  outdoor  exer- 
cise In  the  sunshine  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  Do  not  try  to  get  it  on 
its  feet  prematurely.  Do  not  try  to 
♦•  harden  '•  it  by  exposure.  Do  every- 
thing you  do  in  its  behalf  with  delib- 
eration and  thought  for  the  years  to 
come.  The  infant  product  is  the  great- 
est natural  asset  of  the  nation,  *'  the 
child  is  the  nation,**  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  parents  should  be  more  in- 
sisted on  and  regulated,  to  the  benefit 
of  human  welfare. 


Infant  Schools.  Pestalozzi  was  the 
first  teacher  of  modem  times  who  sys- 
tematized infant  instruction,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
his  system,  improved  and  developed 
by  alter  writers,  reached  its  culmina- 
tion. Infant  schools  were  established 
throughout  Europe,  but  were  aban- 
doned after  a  few  years,  as  they  were 
found  to  do  more  injury  than  good. 
In  1837,  Frederick  Froebel  introduced 
a  new  method  of  infant  training  called 
the  Kindergarten   (children's  garden). 

Infante.  The  title  of  any  son  but 
the  eldest  of  the  king  or  queen  of 
Spain.  Infanta  is  similarly  the  title  of 
any  daughter  except  one  that  might  be 
heiress  to  the  throne. 

Infant'ioide.  A  crime  largely  con- 
nected with  illegitimacy.  If  the  child 
breathes  before  its  death  it  is  murder: 
if  the  mother  dies  from  an  abortion  it 
is  murder,  and  abortion  is  felony.  In- 
fant insurance  for  burial  is  almost  un- 
avoidable among  the  poor,  but  must 
be  regulated  strictly,  as  well  as  baby 
farming  (q.  v.). 

In'^fantry  (speechless;  obedient). 
Originally  the  actual  fighting  portion 
of  an  army  which  now  consists  of  foot 
soldiers  equipped  with  small  arms. 

InfacHlon.  Contradistinct  from  con- 
tagion, in  that  the  latter  term  im- 
plies the  actual  touching  of  the  person 
suffering  from  a  communicable  disease. 
Infection  may  come  through  the  med- 
ium of  the  air,  water,  or  clothing,  etc., 
but  is  chiefly  the  result  of  inhalation, 
or  swallowing  of  germs.  This  may  be 
rendered  the  less  likely  by  cautious 
approach  to  an  infected  subject,  and 
keeping  the  mouth  shut  is  consequently 
advisable  when  one  knows  danger  to 
be  existent.  Breathe  through  the  nos- 
trils only  and  do  not  swallow  the  sal- 
iva, making  use  of  suitable  disinfect- 
ants in  a  suitable  way.  Thus  an  infec- 
tious case  may  be  visited  by  a  person 
of  robust  health  without  disastrous  re- 
sults. There  is  always  the  risk  that 
the  ubiquitous  microbe  may  find  its 
way  into  your  system,  but  the  more 
care  you  exercise,  the  less  likely  will 
it  be  to  make  harmful  intrusion.  See 
Contagion. 

Infer'nal  Machlnea.  Instruments  to 
effect  assassination.  Nero  tried  to  kill 
his  mother  by  a  galley  with  a  canopy 
weighted  with  lead  to  crush  her. 
Bombs  are  arranged  with  clock-work 
to  explode  at  a  given  time«  and  are  en- 
veloped or  sent  as  presents.  The  de- 
velopment of  high  explosives  for  such 
Eurposes  has  been  scientifically  studied 
y  Intelligent  anarchists. 

Inferno.    The  hell  of  Dante,  repre- 
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sented  as  included  in  nine  oiroles,  of 
which  the  first  six,  constituting  the 
uppermost  hell,  are  occupied  by  those 
woo  cannot  govern  themselves  yet  have 
DO  mind  to  harm  any  one  else,  of  which 
the  seventh,  constituting  the  mid-hell, 
is  occupied  by  those  who  cannot  gov- 
ern their  thoughts,  and  of  which  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  constituting  the 
nether  hell,  are  occupied  by  those  who 
have  wilfully  done  harm  to  other  peo- 
ple, those  in  the  eighth  in  hot  blood, 
and  those  in  the  ninth  or  lowest  in  cold 
blood,  the  former  in  passion  and  latter 
without  passion,  far  down  below  the 
freezing  point. 

Inflamma'tion.  A  redness  and  swell- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  usu- 
ally attended  by  considerable  heat, 
pain  and  fever,  with  more  or  less  en- 
gorgement of  the  blood  vessels.  It  may 
arise  from  direct  introduction  of  some 

Soisonous  matter,  or  be  occasioned 
y  the  absorption  of  septic  material 
from  without.  It  is  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  both  structural  and  functional 
maladies,  and  should  be  medically  at- 
tacked at  its  inception  to  prevent  com- 
plications later,  in  external  inflamma- 
tions the  redness  varies  considerably 
in  intensity  as  in  extent.  Surface  in- 
flammation is  relieved  by  poulticing, 
lancing,  and  the  use  of  antiseptics  like 
arnica  and  witchhazel.  If  deep  seated 
a  physician  is  needed. 

infiores'cence.  The  arrangement  of 
flowers  upon  a  branch  or  stem;  it 
may  be  terminal  or  axilary. 

influen'za.  In  its  epidemic  form,  it 
exhibits  all  the  symptoms,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  common  catarrh.  There 
is  running  at  the  eyes,  nasal  catarrh, 
frontal  headache,  feverishness,  sneez- 
ing and  cou^.  Quinine  has  been  very 
much  employed  as  a  remedial  agent, 
in  combination  with  the  usual  pallia- 
tives of  bronchial  and  catarrhal 
troubles;  but  the  system  requires  a 
good  6edA  of  tonic  treatment  and  up- 
building by  generous  dietary  after  a 
bad  attack  of  influenza.  Change  of  air 
is  very  beneficial  in  the  convalescent 
stage. 

Infplnge'mant.  (Latin,  breaking  in). 
The  invasion  of  a  legal  right,  especially 
of  patent,  copyright,  trade-mark  or 
label.  In  the  case  of  trade-mark  or 
label  a  resemblance  sufilcient  to  cause 
natural  error  is  sufficient. 

Infusoria.  A  class  of  infinitesimal 
animalcul®  of  aquatic  habits,  possess- 
ing a  mouth  and  some  sort  of  digestive 
organism,  but  for  the  most  part  only 
observable  under  the  microscope.  They 
ire  the  most  highly  developed  form  of 
Protozoa. 


in'gelow,  Joan  (1830-1897).  A  Eng- 
lish poetess  of  great  gifts.  Her  poetry- 
showed  genuine  power,  and  a  singular 
felicity  of  expression,  and  a  profoundly 
pure  note.  Prom  the  early  *sixties„ 
when  her  first  volumes  of  verse  ap^ 
peared,  to  her  death,  she  was  fre- 
quently before  the  public  with  poems,, 
novels  and  fairy  tales,  and  was  a 
woman  of  great  simplicity  of  character. 

in'gepaolli  Robert  Qreen  (1833-99). 
An  American  agnostic  and  lecturer.  A 
man  of  genuine  oratorical  ability.  He 
attacked  Christianity,  not  philosophi- 
cally or  scientifically,  but  by  assailing 
apparent  literal  inconsistencies  which 
did  not  affect  the  essence  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  statue  to  him  is  being  erected 
in  Peoria,  his  native  town. 

in'golatadt.  A  fort  and  city  in  Ba- 
varia,  on  the  River  Danube  near  Mun- 
ich. It  has  ammunition  factories.  P. 
22.246. 

Ingram,  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Foley 
Winnlngton,  D.  D.  (1858 — ).  Bishop  of 
London  since  1901.  He  was  educated 
at  Marlborough  College  and  Oxford; 
was  private  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  or 
Litchfield  from  1885  to  1889;  Rector  of 
Bethnal  Green  1895,  and  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's  1897-1901.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  "  Work  in  Great  Cit- 
ies," "Christ  and  His  Friends,"  and 
**  Banners  of  the  Christian  Faith."  He 
visited  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  1907. 

Ingraham,  Joseph  Holt  (1809-1860). 
Author  of  "  The  Prince  of  the  House 
of  David."  He  was  born  at  Portland* 
Maine.  After  some  years  spent  at  8ea» 
he  became  a  teacher  of  languages  in 
Mississippi,  and  was  ordained  Episco- 
pal clergyman  in  1855.  Prior  to  his 
ordination  he  wrote  stories  of  adven- 
ture, "Captain  Kid,"  etc..  but  subse- 
quently confined  himself  to  biblical 
subjects. 

Ingres  (an'gr),  Jean  Augusta  Dom- 
inique (1780-1867).  A  French  histor- 
ical painter  who  was  elected  to  the  In- 
stitute in  1824,  and  at  his  death  was  a 
Senator  of  Prance. 

Inhala'tlon.  The  inhalation  of  medi- 
cated vapor  is  very  useful  in  ailments 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  An  ordi- 
nary jug  or  the  bronchitis  kettle  will 
serve  for  the  generation  of  soothing 
steam,  or  there  are  various  forms  of 
inhaler  obtainable  'at  the  pharmacies. 
Camphor,  eucalyptus,  menthol,  tere- 
bene,  pumuline,  chloride  of  ammonia, 
sulphurous  (not  sulphuric)  acid,  and 
other  volatile  vapors  are  all  jserviceable 
in  this  form  of  treatment;  and  oxygen 
is  sometimes  administered  by  inhala- 
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tion  Id  grave  cases  with  Immediate  good 
effect.  Inhalation  is  also  the  chief 
method  of  producing  anesthesia  prior 
to  surgical  operations. 

Ini(  (Greek,  enkauston,  burned  in).  A 
liquid  pigment  ordinarily  made  from  an 
infusion  of  nutgalls,  copperas,  and  gum 
arabic.  Sumac  is  substituted  for  nut- 
galls  for  inferior  inks.  An  acid  is 
sometimes  added  to  prevent  oxidation, 
and  for  the  blue-black  inks  a  small 
«[uantity  of  solution  of  indigo  serves 
for  coloring.  Copying  ink  contains 
glycerin  or  sugar,  wnicn  keeps  the  ink 
moist.  Lampblack  is  the  leading  in- 
gredient in  printer*s  ink.  Marking  ink 
IS  composed  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  gum  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  For  red,  blue  and  other  colored 
inks,  coloring  solutions  are  used. 

Inkermann.  A  sm&ll  Tartar  village 
east  of  Sebastopol  harbor;  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  the  Russians  and 
allied  forces,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  the  former,  after  a  prolonged  strug- 
gle, on  November  5,  1854. 

In'taving.  The  introduction  of  one 
class  of  substance  into  another  in  some 
artistic  or  other  design,  such  as  silver 
let  into  zinc,  copper,  or  lead,  and  called 
Bidri;  the  insertion  of  gold  and  silver 
Into  iron  or  steel,  which  is  Damascen- 
ing; the  mingling  of  brass  with  tor- 
toiseshell — Buhl  work:  the  inlaying  of 
woods,  marquetry;  of  stones — pietra 
dura;  and  of  the  arrangement  of  small 
pieces  of  stone,  for  floors,  walls,  etc. 
— mosaic. 

Inn.    A  river  of  Europe,  one  of  the 

firlncipal  tributaries  of  the  Danube, 
t  rises  in  Grisons,  Switzerland,  west 
of  Mount  Bernina,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  7,000  feet,  flows  through  the 
beautiful  Engadine  valley  and  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Inn  valleys  in  Tyrol, 
then  north  and  east  for  about  90  miles 
through  Bavaria,  then  north  from  Brau- 
nau.  forming  the  boundary  between  Ba- 
varia and  Austria,  and  Joins  the  Danube 
at  Passau,  after  an  entire  course  of  315 
miles.  It  is  navigated  by  steamboats 
from  Innsbruck.  Its  largest  tribute 
is  the  Salzachy  also  navigable. 

In'neMy  Qaorga  (1825-94).  The 
greatest  of  American  landscape  paint- 
ers; master  of  atmosphere,  light,  pan- 
oramic effect  and  subtle  interpretation 
of  day  and  night,  reality  and  superreal- 
ity. 

Innlafall.  An  ancient  name  of  Ire- 
land. 

In'nooant  III..  Pepa  (1161-1216). 
One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  long 
line  of  Popes,  who  succeeded  in 
bringing  all  the  monarchs  of  Christ- 


endom under  his  sway,  including  Kins 
John  of  England. 

Inns^bruck.  The  capital  of  the  Tyrol, 
Austria,  with  a  university  and  military 
stronghold,  p.  27.500.     » 

Inooula'tron.  The  Turks  Inoculated 
with  smallpox,  to  have  it  in  a  mild  form 
and  at  a  convenient  time.  In  those  days 
small-pox  caused  one-tenth  of  all 
deaths,  until  vaccination  was  intro- 
duced. Preventive  Inoculation  is  em- 
ployed against  rabies,  plague  and  diph- 
theria.   See  Antitoxin. 

Inqulti'tlon.  A  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastical court  which  became  a  for- 
midable weapon  of  the  Church  in  the 
thirteenth  century  under  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  dealing  with  charges  of 
heresy.  It  was  effectively  set  up  in  the 
various  Catholic  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent, obtaining  its  fullest  and  most 
sweeping  organization  in  Spain  in  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when 
Torquemada  was  made  Grand  InQuis- 
itor,  and  used  its  powers  with  terrible 
severity.  (See  Auto-da-fe'.)  In  the 
eighteenth  century  its  influence  began 
to  wane,  and  although  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Office  still  exists  at  Rome, 
its  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  sup- 
}res8ion  of  heretical  literature.  Not 
ess  than  30,000  persons  are  supposed 
;o  have  suffered  death  in  Spain  alone 
n  pursuance  of  the  sentences  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  institution  ceased  to 
exist  in  France  in  1772.  in  Portugal  in 
1820,  and  in  Spain  in  1834. 

Insanity.  Disordered  or  defective 
reason,  arising  from  heredity,  malfor- 
mation of  the  skull,  imprudence,  in- 
temperance, or  sudden  shock.  It  is 
classed  as  Melancholia,  with  or  without 
delusions  and  excitement;  Mania,  of- 
ten accompanied  by  frenzy;  Ecstasy  or 
religious  excitement:  stupor,  dullness, 
dementia;  Degeneration  of  brain  and 
nerve,  with  weakened  moral  sense,  im- 

gulsive  and  imreasonable  action,  and 
ysteria;  Weakness  of  brain  daused  by 
generative  excess,  syphilis,  alcohol  and 
old  age;  Constitutional  imbecility  and 
idiocy.  Proportionately  causes  have 
been  found  as  follows,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases:  alcohol,  707;  heredity, 
including  alcoholism  and  scrofula,  505 ; 
bodily  disorders,  nervous  exhaustion, 
358;  overwork andanxlety, 347: old  age, 
343:  death  of  friends,  grief,  Dusiness 
trouble,  331;  venereal  diseases,  244, 
epilepsy,  133:  privation  and  overwork, 
100;  enlldbirth,  95;  congenital  defect, 
95.  The  proportion  of  foreign  bom 
to  native  case,  was  86  to  14  in  1900. 
Insanity,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  the 
most  agonizing  of  maladies,  and  causes 
the  greatest  distress  to  the  family.    It 
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is  relieved  slowly,  if  at  all,  by  whole- 
some food,  cleanliaess,  sleep,  mental 
and  physical  opoupatioo,  moderate  ex- 
eroise  and  wholesome  amusement.  It 
requires  great  intelligence,  experience 
and  patience  in  physician  and  attend- 
ants. The  number  of  insane  persons 
in  hospitals  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1,  1904,  was  not  less  than 
150,151.  This  was  more  than  double 
the  number,  1890,  which  was  74,028. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  insane  now  in 
hon>ltals  in  the  United  States  number 
at  least  200,00'>.  The  total  annual 
eost  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  the 
United  States  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  950^000,000  per  year.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  for  the  care  of 
the  insane.  (Homer  Fol^s,  Rev.  of 
Revs.)  Insanity  rates  for  parlous  in- 
dustrial oqcupations  show  that  the  rate 
per  cent,  for  shipwriflrhts  was  5.8, 
watchmakers,  8.9.  builders  7.7,  prin- 
ters 7.7.  tailors  11,  bootmakers  10.5 
bakers  6.8,  tobacconists  6.0,  brewers 
6.1,  inn-keepers  10.5,  barmen  12.2, 
French  polishers  13.3,  general  shop- 
keepers 19.1.  Brokers,  agents,  etc, 
bave  a  rate  of  12.4.  bankers  9.3,  com- 
mercial travelers  1d.5,  and  warehouse- 
men 17.1.  Railroad  men  suffer  much 
less  from  insanity  than  seamen.  Their 
rate  is  6.9,  that  of  seamen  16.9.  Gen- 
eral laborers  have  the  high  rate  of 
39.1.  (World  ProOTess.) 

liiMetlv'ora.  Animals  which  live 
chiefly  on  insects,  including  hedgehogs, 
moles,  shrews,  and  the  flying-lemur. 
They  usually  have  short  legs  and  are 
plantigrade.  >^th  them  may  be  placed 
ant-eaters,  tamanduas,  manis  and  aard- 
varks,  but  they  are  not  akin  in  struc- 
ture.   Most  bats  are  insectivorous. 

InMctlv'orout  Plants.  They  are  of 
various  orders  and  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  These  plants  are  provided 
with  a  leaf  (or  flower)  arrangement  by 
which  insects  are  attracted.  A  gummy 
secretion  spreads  over  the  surface,  and 
when  an  insect  gets  entangled  the  glan- 
dular hairs  close  over  the  victim,  and 
escape  is  difficult:  whereupon  the 
plants  absorb  the  life  essence  of  the 
captured  insects  by  a  process-  of  di- 
gestion. 

In'teots.  The  most  numerous  and 
proliflo  of  all  terrestrial  creatures. 
There  are  more  than  100,000  species 
of  beetles,  alone,  and  the  species  of  in- 
sects amount  to  a  million.  They  existed 
as  early  as  the  Devonian  period  of  geo- 
\ogj  and.  In  the  Mesozoic  period,  higher 
orders  appear,  often  of  gigantic  size, 
of  the  flower- feeding  species  which 
pass  through  metamorphoses.    Myriads 


are  found  preserved  in  the  amber  gums 
of  the  ancient  forests,  belonging  to 
species  which  no  longer  exist,  while 
those  in  gum  copal  are  of  existing  spe- 
cies. Insects  are  distinguished  from, 
other  creatures  by  six  legs,  two  atten- 
n®:  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  sep- 
arated. Most  of  them  have  wings,  and 
the  higher  orders  pass  through  a  pupa 
period.  They  exist  under  the  most 
varied  conditions,  in  air,  on  earth,  un- 
der earth,  in  deepest  caves,  on  water,, 
on  the  ocean  far  from  land,  in  brine,  in 
hot  springs,  and  at  the  poles.  In  the 
tropics  they  swarm,  they  acclimatize 
themselves,  march  in  myriad  hosts,, 
pervade  creation.  The  May  Fly  or  Eph- 
emeris  lives  twenty-four  hours;  the 
Queen  Bee  (the  longest  liver)  seven 
years,  but  many  pass  through  pro- 
tracted pupa  stages.  In  certain  ways 
they  are  beneflcial  to  creation,  espe- 
cially in  the  fertilization  of  flowers. 
Large  classes  of  plants  would  cease  to 
exist  without  the  movement  of  insects 
to  distribute  pollen ;  clover  cannot  grow 
in  New  Zealand  for  want  of  certain 
species.  They  are  the  scavengers  of 
creation,  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  bacilli.  They  furnish  silk,  honey» 
wax,  cochineal,  nut-galls  and  lac.  On 
the  other  hand,  flies,  fleas  and  mos- 
qultos  convey  the  germ  of  typhoid, 
plague,  yellow  fever«  malaria  and  the 
sleeping  sickness.  They  destroy  the 
harvests  and  wealth  of  nations  as  lo- 
custs, phylloxera,  potato-bugs — vast 
armies  of  fatal  marauders.  All  the  re- 
sources of  modern  science  strive 
against  these  pests.  The  tzetze  fly 
makes  cattle  existence  impossible  in 
parts  of  Africa;  hots  are  the  plague  of 
horses ;  chigoes,  fleas,  lice*  of  mankind. 
The  heads  of  insects  are  distinct  with 
compound  eves  of  many  facets,  and 
antennae  with  unknown  faculties  of 
sensation  and  communication  of  insect 
thought.  They  may  hear,  smell,  feel  in- 
different parts  of  the  body.  The  mouth 
with  its  varied  s^paratus  for  gnawinff,. 
piercing,  sucking,  destroying  is  a  mi- 
crocosm of  terror.  The  enormous 
amount  of  food  taken  in  is  rapidly  di- 
gested, sometimes  with  crop,  gizzard, 
and  saliva,  and  furnishes  material  for 
the  extraordinary  muscular  strength  in 
leaping  and  flying,  proportionately  far 
greater  than  in  bigtier  animals,  even 
than  birds.  Breathing  is  effected  by 
tubes  or  tracheae  passmg  through  the 
body.  The  nervous  system  has  a  cen- 
tral sensory  ganglion  in  the  head,  with 
other  ganglia  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  different  parts  of  body.  The  wings 
are  connected  with  the  thorax.  Water 
and  diving  insects  carry  bubbles  of  air 
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with  them,  gathered  around  hairs.  The 
sexes  are  separate,  but  in  bees,  ants 
and  wasps  there  are  sexless  workers 
and  soldiers.  In  aphides  and  flesh 
flies,  young  are  produced  alive,  and 
certain  larve  generate  living  larvs,  but 
production  is  usually  effected  by  eggs. 
The  highest  orders  of  insects,  Hymen- 
optera.  Goleoptera,  Diptera.  Lepidop- 
tera,  Neuroptera,  are  winged,  and  have 
complete  metamorphosis  from  larvs; 
the  Orthoptera  and  Hemiptera  are 
winged,  with  imcomplete  metamorpho- 
sis; Gollembola  and  Thysanura  are 
wingless  and  without  metamorphosis. 
The  Hymenoptera  (membrane  winged) 
are  extraordinarily  intelligent,  construc- 
tive and  social,  including  bees,  wasps, 
ants  and  saw-flies.  The  Goleoptera 
(sheath  winged)  include  beetles,  death- 
watch  tumble-bugs,  wire-worms,  glow- 
worms, church-yard  beetles,  weevils, 
sugar-cane,  asparagus  and  potato  bee- 
tles. The  Diptera  (two  winged)  are 
gnats,  midges,  mosquitoes,  house,  blow, 
flesh,  gad  and  hot  flies,  and  ticks.  The 
wingless  fleas  are  classed  with  them  as 
Siphonaptera  (wingless  suckers).  The 
Lepidoptera  (light  winged)  include  the 
beautiful,  four-winged  tribes  of  but- 
terflies and  moths,  with  silk  worm 
moths.  The  Neuroptera  (nerve  or  net 
winged)  are  caddis  flies.  The  Orthop- 
tera (erectible  wings)  are  locusts, 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  cockroaches, 
spectres,  etc.  The  Hemiptera  (half 
wings)  are  bugs,  lice,  aphlds,  usually 
originating  in  wood  but  becoming  para- 
sitical. They  are  the  worst  plant  and 
house  pests.  Gonnected  vnih  them 
are  the  Euplexoptera  (with  well- folded 
wings),  earwigs;  Mallophaga  (down 
eaters),  bird  lice;  Gorrodentia  (gnaw- 
ers), bird  lice ;  Isoptera  (even  winged) , 
termites,  resembling  tree  ants;  only 
king  and  queen  the  winged;  Plecop- 
tera  (with  folded  wings),  stone  flies; 
Odontata  (toothed) ,  dragon  flies;  Ephe- 
merida  (living  for  a  day)  May  rlies, 
Thysanura,  bristle  tails  and  spring  tails. 
(Howard,  ''The  Insect  Book.") 

Inaetso'res  (Latin,  perchers).  An 
expression  used  in  the  formal  classifl- 
cation  of  birds,  to  include  all  those 
birds  that  are  neither  swimmers,  wad- 
ers, climbers,  rapacious  nor  gallina- 
ceous. 

Insignia.  Marks  or  badges  of  office 
or  honor,  such  as  stars,  ribbons,, 
crosses,  medallions  or  other  designa- 
ting objects,  worn  by  members  of 
special  Orders  or  holders  of  promi- 
nent offices. 

Insom'nia.  Complete  loss  of  sleep  is 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  ailments 
with  which  the  doctor  has  to  deal.  Sed- 


ative drugs  are  dangerous.  Ghange  of 
air,  scene,  and  occupation  are  usually 
the  best  correctives  of  prolonged  sleep- 
lessness. Regular  hours,  a  well-ven- 
tilated sleeping  apartment,  proper  diet- 
ary, and  sufficient  exercise  will  usually 
prevent  insomnia.  Avoid  alcohol;  prop 
the  head  high ;  eat  light  food  ^^en  re- 
tiring, or  when  you  wake. 

In'ttant.  In  dates  expresses  the  pres- 
ent month ;  thus,  in  June,  **  the  5th 
instant "  means  the  fifth  of  June ;  '*  the 
5th  ultimo"  the  fifth  of  May;  "the 
5  th  proximo  "  the  fifth  of  July. 

Inspiration.  In  theology,  means  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Supreme  Being 
in  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures,  and, 
like  all  other  matters  of  religion,  has 
been  subjected  to  many  deflnitiotns. 
Thus,  we  find  endless  discussion  re- 
garding verbal  Inspiration;  as  to  plen- 
ary, an  in  all,  inspiration;  the  moral 
inspiration;  the  dynamical  inspiration, 
meaning  in  its  action  on  the  natural 
ulties:  and  the  mechanical,  which  only 
regards  human  agency  as  an  instru- 
ment. 

In'stlnot.  A  mental  quality  pos- 
sessed by  all  organized  beings  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  more  es- 
pecially revealed  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  consisting  of  an  intuitive  prompt- 
ing which  induces  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain actions  which  conduce  both  to  in- 
dividual and  racial  preservation. 

In'stltuts  of  France.  It  was  formed 
1795,  and  after  various  modifications 
was  in  1832  organized  on-  its  present 
basis.  Its  five  divisions  are  French 
Language  and  Literature,  Belles  Let- 
tres.  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Ethics  and 
Politics.  It  is  restricted  to  forty  mem- 
bers. 

Inttltu'tlonai  Ohuroh.    In  the  United 

States  it  means  **  open  church  doors  for 
every  day  and  all  the  day,  free  seats, 
a  plurality  of  Ghristian  workers,  the 
personal  activity  of  all  church  mem- 
bers, and  a  ministry  to  all  the  com- 
munity throuffh  educational,  reforma- 
tory, and  philanthropic  channels.** 

InsuiaHlon.  The  condition  in  which 
an  electrified  body  is  prevented  ftom 
communicating  electricity  to  Gontl«ni- 
ous  bodies,  by  the  interposition  of  a 
non-conducting  material.  Glass,  shel- 
lac, ebonite,  and  gutta  percha  are  all 
non-conductors,  and  wires  obtain  in- 
sulation by  wrappings  of  cotton  or  silk. 

Insur'anos.     An  agreement  to  oom- 

f^ensate  in  case  of  accidental  loss,  in- 
ury  or  death,  in  consideration  of  fixed 
premiums  paid  by  the  one  insured, 
based  upon  tables  framed  on  long  ex- 
perience  of  risks.     Marine   insurance 
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was  the  earliest  form,  existing  in  Flan- 
ders and  Portugal  in  the  thirteenth 
eentury.  We  have  the  insurance  reg- 
ulations of  the  magistrates  of  Barce- 
lona in  1435.  It  was  introduced  in 
England  a  century  later;  the  first  oiBce 
in  New  York  was  opened  in  1759,  and 
the  English  Lloyd's  dates  ft*om  1779. 
The  specifications  cover  ports,  char- 
acter of  cargo,  etc.,  and  are  specified 
as  covering  ship,  cargo,  etc.,  loss  by 
wreck,  fire,  jettison,  etc.  War  creates 
extra  risks  with  jgxtra  rates;  United 
States  companies  suffered  very  heav- 
ily in  the  Civil  War.  Ship  papers 
must  be  very  carefully  attended  to,  and 
the  captain's  conduct  must  be  correct. 
Pirates  and  privateers  may  be  provided 
for.  The  loser  may  abandon  damaged 
ship  and  cargo  and  claim  full  insurance. 
When  a  number  of  owners  is  involved 
there  are  established  rules  of  average. 
In  ease  of  sale,  there  must  be  agree- 
ment with  the  company,  or  the  policy  is 
lost.  Modem  insurance,  besides  the 
marine  form,  covers  fire,  life,  and  ac- 
cident hazards,  plate  glass,  lightning, 
tornadoes,  live-stock  and  growing 
crops.  The  companies  are  strictly  reg- 
ulated by  state  statutes,  and  are  inves- 
tigated, and  if  necessary  directed,  by 
the  government.  The  premiums  are 
calculated  on  tables  on  a  basis  of 
11,000  insured,  and  consent  of  com- 
pany must  be  secured  in  sale  of 
nouses,  as  the  character  of  the  man  is 
an  element  of  the  agreement  and  it 
is  customary  with  fraudulent  owners 
to  bum  their  own  goods  at  opportune 
Umes.  Fire  insurance  is  compulsory 
in  some  cities  to  compel  precaution 
of  owners.  Our  rapid  national  growth 
and  abundant  supply  of  wood  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  United  States,  an  annual 
ita'e  loss  immensely  exceeding  Euro- 
pean experience,  and  the  careless  fire 
habit  is,  with  forest  fires  and  reckless- 
ness about  laborer's  lives  and  the  use 
of  alcohol,  among  our  heaviest  burdens. 
Fire  insurance  originated  in  London 
after  the  great  fire  of  1666,  when  it 
was  an  overgrown  town  of  timber  and 
plaster.  The  first  American  Company 
was  originated  in  Philadelphia  by 
Franklin  and  others,  1752.  Many  com- 
panies were  wrecked  by  the  erreat  fires 
of  New  York,  1835,  Chicago,  1871, 
Boston,  f872,  Baltimore,  1904,  San 
Francisco  (accompanied  by  earth- 
4iuake},  1906.  It  is  an  immense  sys- 
tem of  distributing  local  and  individual 
losses  among  myriads  of  stockholders 
In  distant  states  and  lands.  The  effl- 
eiency  of  the  fire  department  is  an 
item  in  premiums,  and  nas  greatly  ad- 
vanced their  protection  by  municipal 


rivalry.  Premiums  are  much  heavier 
on  country  property  where  tbere  is  no 
such  protection.  Mutual  companies 
are  agreements  of  each  person  insured 
to  compensate  others  in  case  of  loss» 
and  give  each  one  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement and  investments  of  the  com- 
pany, with  dividends  from  surplus 
f>ront8.  They  are  most  frequent  hi  fire 
nsurance.  and  a  company  often  con- 
fines itself  to  a  certain  class  of  risk, 
such  as  factories,  city  or  country  prop- 
erty. Practically,  competition  and 
state  inspection  leaves  little  choice  be- 
tween the  mutual  and  the  stock  com* 
Sanies.  In  the  latter  the  company 
ecides  its  own  investments  and  policy, 
and  dividends  fall  to  stockholders,  m 
1908  there  were  347  stock,  271  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States,  with  1565,677,747  assets. 
$316,810,104  premiums:  $147,089,344 
losses  paid,  $108,688,988  expenses; 
32  billion  dollar  policies  in  force.  Life 
insurance  originated  in  England  in  1706. 
It  is  general  throughout  the  world 
among  salaried  people  and  merchants 
who  wish  to  secure  a  reserve  for  their 
families  in  case  of  an  early  death;  if 
a  man  lives  long  he  has  at  least  lived 
with  an  easier  mhid.  Premiums  of 
course  depend  upon  age  and  occupa- 
tion, and  are  only  issued  after  careful 
meaical  investigation  of  health  and 
heredity.  The  greatest  amount  of  in- 
surance carried  by  one  individual  is 
supposed  to  be  that  held  by  Rodman 
Wanamaker,  son  of  John  Wanamaker, 
who  has  taken  out  policies  amounting 
to  $4,500,000  ftrom  various  companies. 
Suicide  vitiates  the  policy.  In  endow- 
ment insurance  the  premium  is  heavier, 
and  the  company  agrees  to  pay  the 
insured  an  annual  pension  if  he  survives 
a  certain  age.  The  competition  of 
companies  loads  premiums  heavily 
with  the  expenses  of  soliciting  agents, 
who  secure  a  percentage  on  the  prem- 
iums secured.  Some  mutual  compan- 
ies employ  no  agents,  but  advertise- 
ments seeking  to  attract  prudent  per- 
sons by  lower  premiums;  and  Massa- 
chusetts has  experimented  in  further- 
ing this  system.  In  industrial  hisurance 
the  poor  pay  extravagant  premiums  be- 
cause of  extra  risk,  and  the  expense  of 
monthly  collecting  agents.  The  in- 
surance to  provide  for  burial  expenses, 
especially  for  young  children,  nas  to 
be  watched  sharply,  because  of  the 
temptation  to  infanticide.  The  wis- 
dom of  Bismarck  organized  in  Germany 
a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  for 
all  laborers,  in  which  the  individual 
pays  part,  the  employer  is  obliged  to 
pay  a  share,  and  the  government  a  cer- 
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tain  part.  It  relieves  social  injustice, 
enforces  machinery  and.  trade  safe- 
^ards  among  employers,  and  en- 
courages thrift.  It  not  only  pays  the 
family  in  case  of  death,  but  provides 
a  moderate  annuity  in  case  of  old  age 
and  disability.  It  is  better  than  indis- 
criminate state  pensions  for  old  age,  as 
the  amount  paid  is  in  proportion  to 
Avages  received,  and  discourages  in- 
temperance. England  is  now  follow- 
ing Germany's  example.  The  life  in- 
surance in  force  in  the  United  States 
is  $21,000,000,000;  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  $1,400,000,000,  each; 
France.  $727,000,000;  Switzerland, 
^144,000,000 ;RuSsia, $63,000,000.  The 
three  great  insurance  comoanies  of 
New  York  City,  the  Mutual,  Equitable 
and  the  New  York  Life  have  larger 
assets  than  the  combined  national 
Banks  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
Bussia. 

Insurgents.  Republican  Senators 
from  the  Western  States  of  the  United 
States,  who  in  1909  and  1910  took  a 
stand  against  the  old  party  leaders  on 
that  side,  looking  to  a  more  popular 
interpretation  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  day,  such  as  the  trusts,  tariff, 
etc.  While  that  movement  seems  pos- 
sibly to  have  somewhat  subsided,  the 
term  became  applied  generally  to  sim- 
ilar oppositions  in  the  state  legisla- 
tures and  even  in  the  political  parties 
themselves,  and  has  also  been  applied 
in  Britain,  to  the  furious  Unionist  op- 

?»onents  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
he  Liberal  government's  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  veto  Bill  (q.  v.). 

Intaglio  (in-tah'lyo;  Italian,  cutting 
In).  Cutting  a  gem  or  seal  concavely, 
so  that  when  pressed  on  wax  the  im- 
pression stands  out  in  relief.  In  Alto- 
rilievo  (ri-lyay'oo),  the  system  adopted 
is  cameo  cutting,  the  ground  is  cut 
away,  and  the  figure  or  Inscription  pro- 
jects. 

In'tellaet  (Latin,  gathering  and  com- 
paring observations).  The  reasoning 
laculty  of  man.  "  Everything  in  intel- 
lect," said  Descartes,  "has  come  to  it 
through  the  channel  of  sense."  Leib- 
nitz added:  "except  the  intellect  it- 
self." Animals  perceive  acutely,  but 
their  reason  is  rudimentary. 

Interlaken.  A  small  town  In  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  on  the  Lake  of  Thun, 
Switzerland,  between  that  lake  and  the 
Lake  of  Brienz.  It  is  near  to  some  of 
the  finest  Swiss  scenery,  is  a  famous 
health  resort,  and  visited  annually  by 
hosts  of  tourists. 

Intdrluda.  Any  short  stage  piece,  or 
brief   musical   composition,   for    per- 


formance between  more  important 
pieces.  In  the  strict  musical  sense  an 
interlude  is  an  instrumental  composi- 
tion played  between  the  acts. 

International  Law.  The  rules  which 
are  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by 
civilized  nations  in  their  mutual  deal- 
ings. They  are  especially  defined  and 
adjudicated  by  the  Hague  Tribunal  and 
Court,  which  marks  a  definite  approx- 
imation to  a  parliament  of  the  world. 
The  Romans  had  a  Jus  Petiale  or  law 
of  heralds,  which  originated  in  the 
time  of  their  dealings  v^ith  other  Ital- 
ian States,  who  recognized  the  same 
gods,  but  was  found  ineffectual  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  Carthage. 
Ecclesiastical  law  and  the  laws  of  chiv- 
alry supplied  its  place  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Marine  law  originated  with  the 
Greeks,  was  codified  By  the  Rhodians 
two  centuries  B.  C,  and  became  the 
general  practice  of  the  Mediterranean 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  reviving  in  a 
general  form  in  the  days  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  Barcelona,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns.  Elements  from  all  these 
sources  were  collected  and  codified  by 
Hugo  Grotius  in  his  work  on  '*  The  Law 
of  War  and  Peace  "  1625,  followed  by 
Pufendorf  "  The  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,"  1672.  and  "The  Duty  of 
Man  and  Citizen"  1673.  The  Swiss 
VatteL  published  his  "Law  of  Na- 
tions,*' or  "  Principles  of  Natural  Law," 
1758;  Holtzendorff,  "Handbook  of  the 
Law  of  Nations"  (1880). 

Interval.  In  music  an  interval  indi- 
cates the  distance  between  two  sounds, 
and  may  be  melodic,  as  when  sounded 
successively,  or  harmonic,  when 
sounded  together. 

Intes^tlnet.  The  digestive  canal,  ex- 
tending from  the  stomach  to  the  anus. 
In  the  intestine  digestion  is  completed. 
The  extreme  length  in  man  is  twenty- 
six  feet.  The  intestine  is  primarily  di- 
vided into  large  and  small,  and  the  lat- 
ter into  the  duodenum.  Jejunum,  and 
ileum. 

Intrantigeahtt.  An  ultra  republican 
party  whose  chief  members  were  very 
active  and  aggressive  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
Henri  Rochefort  was  their  leading 
French  representative. 

Introlt.  The  processional  psalm  or 
hymn  formerly  sung  as  the  clergy  en- 
tered the  church  to  commence  divine 
service. 

Intuition.  A  name  given  to  immediate 
knowledge,  as  distinct  from  mediate  or 
inferential  knowledge,  and  which  is  a 
matter  of  consoioasness  or  direct  per  • 
ception. 


^ .1     displaoement 

ot  the  bowel^  in  wbloh  a  hlgber  portion 
becomes  folded  or  telescoped  Into  a 
lower;  is  a  frequent  causa  of  obslruo- 
tion,  and  &  serious,  tbougli  Dot  always 
fatal,  condition.  Tbe  term  Is  also 
applied,  to  the  process  by  whicb  nutri- 
ment is  absorbed  and  becomes  part  of 
the  system. 

lavalldM,  H6t*l  Dm.  An  instltutloa 
in  Paris,  founded  by  l-ouls  XIV.,  in 
1674,  for  retired  court  servants  and 
iDTallded  soldiers.  Tbe  oburch  tbe 
nave  of  which  Is  adorned  with  military 
Iraphies,  is  surmounted  by  a  majestio 
dome,  under  which  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  were  deposited  In  1840. 

lifv^rneM.  A  borough  and  county  of 
iDverDesshIre,  Scotland,  on  the  Moray 
Pirth  at  the  east  end  ot  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  It  contains  St.  Andrew's  Calbe- 
dnl,  a  line  Gothio  bulidlDg.  also  doclis 
and  manufactures.    P.  21.193. 

Invwtobra'U.  The  zoological  teem 
osed  to  designate  all  such  animals  as 
are  without  backbone  or  otber  Internal 
bony  framewor*. 

Is.      In    the    Gj  i 

daughter  of  Inacboi  , 

whom  Uera  out  oi  I 

into  a  heifer  and  se  I 

Argus    to  catch.  I 

slain  the  watcher,  ' 

to  goad  her  over  t_ _.     _■ 

Dally  reached  Egypt,  where  Osiris  mar- 
ried her,  and  she  was  in  connection 
with  him  worshipped  as  Isls. 

I'odlna  (Oreeli.  violet-hued;  from 
Its  color  when  In  a  stale  of  vapor).  A 
graylsli,  soft  solid,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, produced  by  chemical 
treatment  of  the  aahes  of  seaweed  or 
Chilean  sodium  nitrate.  A  tincture  of 
seven  per  cent.  In  alcohol  stains  the 
skin,  and  Is  a  counter-irritant  for 
pleurisy,  chilblains,  inflammation  of 
the  Joints  or  gums.  It  destroys  para- 
sites. The  iodides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonium,  and  strontium 
are  useful  In  tertiary  syphilis,  absorb- 
ing the  deposits;  Iodine  of  potassium 
relieves  gonorrhteal  rheumatism, 
pieurisy  BrIght's  disease,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  ana  chronlo  lead  or  mercury 
poisoning.  Over  doses  or  constant  use 
produce  eruption  and  sore  throat,  and 
must  then  be  discontinued;  if  It  pro- 
duces depression  It  may  be  replaced  by 
iodide  of  sodium.  Starch  is  turned 
blue  by  iodine.  It  Is  used  in  preparing 
photo  graphic  plates. 

to'na.  An  Island  off  the  west  coast 
ot  ArgvilBhire,  Scotland.  St.  Columba 
ol  Ireland  landed  here  with  twelve 
disciples  in  563,  and  sent  out  missions 
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which  ooBven«d  tbe  Plots  and  Northern 
Angles.  The  holy  island  became  a  cen- 
ter of  study,  devotion  and  pilgrimage. 


lo'RiL  The  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Islands  of  the  Archipel- 
ago. Its  active,  valiant  sea-kings  and 
explorers  typified  all  Greece  to  the 
Phtenicians,  who  called  it  lavan  or  Jav- 
an.     Its  vivid  intellect  found  its  su- 

fireme  expression  in  the  art  and  Jitera- 
ure  of  the  Ionian  Athenians,  who  de- 
livered Ionia  from  Persian  oppression, 
and  enrolled  it  in  tbelr  empire  of  the 

lo'nian  lalandt.  A  group  In  thft 
Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Greece, 
whose  total  area  is  905  square  miles, 
p.  250,000.  There  ars  seven  islands 
In  all;  Corfu,  C^halonia  Zante,  Santa. 
Maura,  Ithaca,  Paio,  and  Cerigo;  for- 
merly under  British  protection.  See 
Greece. 

lo'niBR  Sm.  That  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean between  Greece  on  the  east 
and  Italy  and  Sicily  on  the  west. 

lonlo  Ordsr.  In  architecture,  one 
of  the  Ave  classic  orders,  its  leading' 
cbaraoterlstice  being  the  volute  of  its 
capital,  which  has  on  each  side  distinc- 
tive curved  or  scrolled  ends. 

I'owa.  A  square  State  of  56,143 
square  miles,  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  with  Illinois  on  tne 
east,  Nebraska  west,  Minnesota  north. 
Missouri  south.  Like  the  other  prairie 
states  It  is  the  product  of  the  grinding 
Ice  cap  of  the  glacial  period,  which 
planed  it  as  smooth  as  Illinois,  and  left 
it  with  a  top  dressing  of  flne-ground 
rock,  making  a  loam  covering  from  a 
few  feet  to  500  feet  thick  over  its  orig- 
inal Devonian.  Silurian  and  Coal  strata. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Stale  drain  east  into 
the  Mississippi  eastward,  one-third  into 
the  Missouri.  The  only  Important  river 
is  the  Des  Moines,  which  flows  through 
it  from  northwest  to  southeast,  giving' 
ils  name  to  the  State  capital  in  the 
center.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
are  bordered  by  precipitous  bluffs 
which  sometimes  retire  far  enough  to 
leave  rich  alluvial  soil.  Dubuque,  Dav- 
enport, Muscatine  and  Burlington  on 
the  Mississippi  are  steamboat  and  rail- 
way towns;  Sioux  City  and  Council 
Bluffs  are  on  the  Missouri.  Waterloo, 
Cedar  Falls,  Fort  Dodge,  Marshalltown, 
Ottumwa  are  railway  or  water  power 
cities.  Coal  underlies  the  whole  south 
of  the  Stale,  with  output  of  «10,500,- 
000.  Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  at  Du- 
buque, gypsum  at  Port  Dodge,  building 
stone  quarried  at  Marshalltown.  There 


Iowa 

«re.  Ice  carved  lakes  like  Mlnnesota'i 
along'  tlie  northern  Irontier.  The  ell- 
mate  ia  contlneotal,  cold  in  winter,  hot 
In  summer,  it  is  a  Karden  State  tike 
Illinois,  with  enormous  corn  crops 
turned  into  stock.  It  leads  the  United 
States  in  horses  and  swine,  and  has 
sreat  dairy,  gardening  an,d  poultry  in- 
terests. It  leads  in  oats,  is  second 
in  hay  and  forage,  sixth  In  barley.  Fruit 
Is  very  largely  raised.  Woods  were  only 
found  along  the  river  courses,  and 
have  been  largely  out  away.  Lumber 
Is  imported  from  Minnesota  and  trees 
are  planted  on  farms.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  subdivide  the  large  farms.  The 
boundary  rivers  have  a  vast  steamboat 
trade,  and  the  great  railways  from 
Chicago  run  through  the  State.  It  Is  sr 
level  that  the  high  roads  cut  it  up  ii 
rectangles,  like  a  checkerboard.  Then 
are  car  works,  manufactures  of  agrl- 
eultural  machinery,  tile,  brick,  large 
meat  packing,  milling  and  creaming  In- 
terests but  it  is  not  a  manufaoturing 
state,  and  has  no  great  cities.  "-- 
Moines  leads  with  8G  368  pop.,  ... 
lowed  by  Dubuque,  Sioux  City  and 
Davenport.  It  was  part  of  old  French 
Louisiana,  and  has  preserved  traces  in 
some  of  Its  names.  Pop.  2,305,600, 
largely  native,  with  German  and  Bo- 
hemian elements. 

Iowa  City.  The  seat  of  Johnson 
County,  Iowa,  54  miles  northeast  of 
Davenport  on  the  C.  H.  I.  &  p.  Rail- 
roads. It  manufactures  flour,  iron 
wares,  Jewelry  and  advertising  novel- 
ties. Iowa  State  University  and  other 
educational  institutions  are  here.  P. 
10,091. 

I'owa  Rl«*p.  A  river  of  Iowa  which 
flows  southeast  through  the  State  for 
300  miles,  to  the  Mississippi,  past  Iowa 
City. 

IpMaouan'ha.  A  flowering  plant  of 
the  ■  Cinch  on  ace  ffi  order,  a  native  of  the 
Brazilian  forests.  Its  root  is  of  great 
utility  In  medicine. 

Iphiopat*!  ('— 348B.  C.  ).  An  Athen- 
ian general,  son  of  a  shoemaker,  cele- 
brated throughout  Greece  for  his  defeat 
of  the  Spartans  in  392,  as  well  as 
for  other  great  military  exploits,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  his  coun- 
trymen with  unprecedented  honors. 

Iphlganl'a.  The  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, sacrificed  to  win  favorable 
winds  to  Troy,  but  rescued  by  Artemis. 
She  Is  the  day  star,  sacrificed  to  the 
glory  of  her  father,  the  sun,  protected 
By  the  old  moon  in  the  east,  to  be  born 
again  with  it  In  the  west. 

Ipomoo'a  (Greek,  twistlng-IIke 
worm).  A  genus  of  turning  plants,  in- 
cluding   the    convolvulus    and    moon- 


flower.  Some  species  have  tuberous 
roots  like. the  sweet  potato  and  jalap, 
both  of  which  exist  in  various  species. 

Ipa'wioh.  A  market  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Suffolk.  England,  on 
River  Orwell,  p.  68.500. 

Iqulque  (e-ke-ka),  or  Puorto  4t 
Iqulqua.  A  town  In  Chile,  capital  of 
department  and  province  of  same  name. 
Has  iodine  and  nitrate  of  soda  trade. 
P.  48,460. 

Irada.  A  decree  promulgated  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

The    great    Asiatic    plateau, 
e:  ing    Persia,     Baluchistan,     ana 

A  is  tan.      The    Iranian    languages 

ir  Zend.  Pehlvi,  Persian.  Baotrian, 

A  and  Baluchi.     The  language  of 

tl  jnd    Avesta    closely    approaches 

tL, iskrlt. 

■■■•'land.  The  oblong  Island  separated 
from  England  and  Wales  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel.  Farther 
north  the  promontory  of  Scotch  Gallo- 
way exteoaa  to  within  39  miles  of  the 
Antrim  Mountains,  which  are  visible 
across  the  strait.  The  shores  are  usu- 
ally bluff  and  mountainous,  reaching 
a  maximum  of  3.100  feet  near  Kil- 
lamey.  In  the  northwest  the  Donegal 
Mountains  are  granite,  and  the  Antflm 
shores  are  marked  by  masses  of  ig- 
neous crystal  basalt  which  produces 
the  Giant's  Causeway  (q.  v.).  Else- 
where the  strata  are  generally  of  lime- 
stone, whose  decomposition  has  made 
a  most  fertile  soil,  but  the  Island  Is 
almost  devoid  of  ooal  and  mineral 
wealth.  Within  the  walls  of  the  coast 
mountains  It  Is  a  great  verdant  plain. 
It  stands  In  the  latitude  of  Labrador, 
but  the  constant  drift  of  mild  west- 
ern winds  and  waters  make  It  warm 
as  southern  England,  and  drench  It 
with  constant  showers.  The  Cells 
called  It  luvema,  Iverna,  lerne,  B!rin 
— the  ever  verdant  land.  The  pastur- 
age Is  extremely  rich  but  the  climate 
too  moist  for  wheat.  Oats  grow  well, 
as  in  Scotland.  The  earliest  inhabi- 
tants were  the  dark  crlap-haired  Iber- 
ians or  Basques  of  southern  Europe, 
who  preceded  the  Indo-Europeana, 
and  there  is  a  tradition  of  Milesians 
coming  from  Spain.  There  were  an- 
cient myths,  of  Fir  Bolg  (cloud  folk) 
and  Tuatha  De  Danaaa  (sunset  gods) 
but  the  next  settlers  were  the  red- 
haired  Gaelic  Celts,  akin  to  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  and  speaking  praotioally 
the  same  language.  As  In  Spain,  they 
formed  a  Celtiberlan  race,  and,  as 
there,  the  Celts  were  so  much  superior 
to  the  Iberians  that  they  renamed  all 
lowns  and  tribes.  They  had  the  Cel- 
tic dash,  Are,  lntelleot,genius;thehari> 


was  their  emblem.  Like  the  Gauls, 
tbey  had  not  the  Teutonic  power  of 
organisalion,  and  the  divisive  force  of 
tbe  olan  BrBtem  was  asgravaled  by  a 
climate  which  made  them  live  on  miik 
aod  meat,  raised  on  communal  grazing 
lands  eked  out  by  every  man's  chance 
patch  of  oats.  Their  glorious  poetry 
created  Imaginary  Celtic  splendors  like 
King  Arthur's  court,  and  they  scratched 
rude  oghams  on  stone;  but  writing  and 
olviliiatiOQ  began  when  St.  Patrick 
kJDdled    their    genius    into  a    brilliant 


turies  (T50  to  1050)  and  then  by  the 
long  arm  and  cool  brain  of  Norman 
invaders,  who  parcelled  the  land  in 
their  vast  holdings,  and  have  exploited 


money  to  buy  small  holdings  aod  is 
approaching  Home  Rule,  but  it  is  hard 
to  beat  nature  which  has  made  the 
smaller  island,  without  ooal  or  iron, 
the  agricultural  vassal  of  the  great 
manuuioturing  and  commercial  land. 
After  the  extermination  of  """  — ""  ■ 
«ni  tribes  of  O'Nells  uQd«  i 

and  James,  the  region  was  i 

thrifty  Scotch,  who  have  m  t 

the    manufacturing    and   si  I 

metropolis.     Beautiful  Dub 
torlcal  capital,  la  engaged  K 

porter    and    whiskey. 
— 'ned  out  the  popul 

I     famine    of    the    

giars,  1840-50,  and  drove  the  people 
find  a  greater  Ireland,  and  a  play 
for  their  genial  spirit,  in  the  United 
States.  Toe  staples  of  the  Island  are 
always  Its  dairy  products.  It  exports 
Its  butter  and  beef,  and  lives  on  po- 
tatoes and  buttermilk.  A  better  day 
Is  coming.  The  efforts  of  the  last 
thirty  years  have  begun  to  break  the 
great  holdings  develop  land  banks  and 
build  up  popular  Industries.  By  a  cu- 
rious revenge  It  is  Celtic  Imaginative 
genius  in  Lloyd  George,  the  Welshman, 
and  his  Irish  supporters,  which  Is 
breaking  England's  neredltary  alliance 
of  primogeniture  and  wealth  to  Intro- 
duce a  new  world  of  social  Justioe. 
Ireland  Imports  wheat,  petroleum,  flax, 
hemp,  exports  cattle,  butter,  linen, 
laoe.  The  Island  Is  well  supplied  with 
railways  and  canals;  one  can  sail  by 
canal  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  on  Its 
estuary  of  the  Shannon.  The  moist 
air  has  filled  the  Interior  with  hla- 
torical  rivers,  poetrr-lnaptrlng  lakes, 
and  vast  bogs  which  supply  peat  In 
the  abseDce  of  ooal.  P.  (18*i;  "'"' 


of  England,  Presbyterians  and  Metho- 
dists. Belfast  has  34S,000,  Dublin, 
290,000;  Cork,  76,000;  Limerick,  28,- 
000.  New  York  City  has  more  Irishmen 
than  Belfast  and  Dublin  together;  the 
United  States  more  than  [he  whole 
island.     See  Great  Britain, 

Ire'ton,  Henry  (1611-1651).  An 
English  general  of  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  greatly  advanced 
his  Interests  by  marrying  Cromwell's 
daughter.  He  was  one  of  the  Judges 
at  Charles's  trial,  and  afterwards  > 
served  in  Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy,  dy- 
ing during  tbe  siege  of  LImenok. 

|p|«p'tM  (named  for  the  Spanisb 
poet,  Iriarte).  A  genus  of  palms,  in 
the  marshes  of  ifae  Amaxon,  rising  70 
feet,  and  supported  on  branching  roots 
so  far  from  the  ground  that  one  can 
walk  under  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are 
used  for  thatch;  the  Ivory-like  hard 
wood  for  floors,  ceilings  and  unbrella 
sticks. 

INda'oca  (Greek,  iris,  rainbow,  many 
hued  flower).  An  order  of  monooo- 
tyledonous  plants,  with  pointed  leaves, 
bulb  roots,  and  flowers  of  great  beauty. 
The    curious    cross -markings    of    the 

Betals  originated  a  Greek  story  that 
ley  sprang  from  the  blood  of  AJax, 
bore  tlie  first  two  letters  of  his  name, 
A  I,  and  always  cried  "all  alt  alas, 
alas  "  1  They  Include  the  Iris,  Crocus. 
Tigrldia,  Ixia,  Gladiolus  and  Freesla. 

IrldM'Mnoa.  A  glittering,  rapidly 
changing  glow  of  colors,  showing  dif- 
ferent hues  in  different  lights,  and 
having  the  constantly  shifting  sheen 
and  luster  of  shot  silk.  Glass,  metals, 
and  fabrics  are  rendered  iridescent  b7 
chemical  treatment. 

Iridium.  One  of  the  heaviest  known 
metals,  found  In  alliance  with  plati- 
num. It  is  silver-white  In  color,  is  of 
considerable  commercial  value  oe  an 
alloy,  and  Is  In  general  use  for  the 
making  of  standard  weights  on  ao- 
count  of  its  durability. 

I'rlt.  The  daughter  of  Thaumas  and 
Eleotra,  was  one  of  the  Ooeanldes  and 
messenger  of  the  gods.  Thaumaa 
meant  tnunder-cloud ;  Blectra  sunlight. 
She  was  the  rainbow,  necklace  and 
girdle  of  Aphrodite,  the  spring  cloud. 

i'rla.  The  colored  circle  surround- 
ing the  pupil  of  the  eye,  opening  and 
shutting  according  to  the  amount  of 
light  necessary  to  be  admitted  to  the 
retina.    See  Eye. 

Irish  ■ih.  An  extinct  species  of 
deer,  of  large  size,  aod  enormous  ant- 
lers, fossil  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  In  the  Irish  hoga,  also  ID  the 
Isle  of  Man. 
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IrM  Mom.  A  kind  of  sea-weed 
found  on  certain  parts  of  the  Irisb 
coast,  and  collected,  dried,  and 
bleached  for  use  as  cattle  food  or  for 
making  a  nutritious  jetly. 

Irish  8«a.  The  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  lying  between  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Irkutsk'.  A  great  commercial  city 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Angara 
River,  Styled  "the  Paris  of  Siberia," 
capital  of  province  same  name.  p. 
70,500. 

Irmln.  A  Teutonic  tribal  deity; 
was  honored  by  wooden  pillars  with 
his  image  on  the  top.  greatly  rever- 
enced by  the  jpeople ;  the  constellation 
"  The  Plough  "  was  known  as  "  Irmin's 
Chariot.'* 

Iron.  A  silver  white  metal,  specific 
gravity  7.84,  melting  at  2600*  F.,  with 
a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  obtain  in  a  pure  form.  When 
freed  from  impurities  it  is  soft  and 
malleable,  and  rolls  into  the  thinnest 
foil.  Soft  iron  may  be  converted  into 
a  magnet  by  electricity.  Carbon,  in 
due  proportion,  makes  it  steel,  hard, 
brittle,  keen-edged.  Platinum  is  the 
only  metal  with  which  it  will  weld. 
Dry  air  does  not  affect  it,  but  with 
moisture  it  oxydizes  at  once,  and  must 
be  painted  or  galvanized  (q.  v.)  with 
zinc.  It  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  metals,  forms  5  per  cent,  of  earth's 
crust,  is  round  In  blood  and  the  chlor- 
ophyll of  leaves.  It  occurs  in  meteorites. 
At  Durango,  in  Mexico,  Iron  Mountain  in 
Missouri,  the  Mesaba  Range  in  Minne- 
sota, it  occurs  in  solid  mountains  of  ore, 
which  can  be  scraped  directly  into 
cars.  The  purest  ore  is  the  Magne- 
tite which  may  contain  .7240  iron. 
The  Hematite  (bloody,  red)  is  a  ses- 
quioxide,  .70  line  at  best;  the  Lim- 
onite  (marshy)  is  hydrated  oxide  or 
bog  ore:  Siderite  (steely)  contains 
carbon  dioxide  of  iron,  .4827  pure; 
Iron  pyrites  is  a  sulphur  compound. 
Germany  has  the  largest  deposits  of 
ore  in  the  world  followed  by  Russia, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 
The  united  States  leads  the  world  in 
output,  with  reserve  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  United  States  deposits 
consist  of  86.2  hematite,  7.8  limonite, 
5.9  magnetite.  Hematite  is  found  in 
enormous  quantities  in  the  Menomi- 
nee and  Gogebic  ranges  of  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  near  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  Vermilion  and  Mesaba 
ranges  of  Minnesota  north  of  Duluth; 
also  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Bir- 


mingham. Ala.  Limonite  is  mined  in 
the  southern  Appalachians,  magnetite 
in  the  Adirondaoks  and  Pennsylvania. 
Great  Britain  imports  '  from  Spain» 
Sweden  and  Greece.  Germany's  im- 
mense supplies  are  in  Alsace-Lorraine* 
Westphalia  and  Hesse-Nassau.  The 
^reat  heat  required  to  smelt  iron  made 
it  a  comparatively  recent  production* 
after  the  Bronze  Age  had  passed,  but 
a  piece  of  iron  from  the  pyramid  of 
Ghizeh  dates  from  remotest  antiquity; 
an  E^ptian  axe  dates  from  1370  B.  C., 
and  it  was  used  in  Assyria.  To  the 
Greeks  of  Homer's  time  it  was  a  pre- 
cious thing,  more  valuable  than  bronze* 
The  pillar  of  Kutub,  near  Delhi,  is  a 
wonderful  feat  in  wrought  iron,  weigh- 
ing six  tons,  made  400  B.  G.  The 
natives  of  the  interior  of  Africa  ex- 
tract it  by  rude  charcoal  furnaces* 
blown  by  clay-tipped  bamboo  pipes. 
Similar  rude  methods  prevailed  through 
the  -  Middle  Ages,  producing  charcoal 
blooms,  afterwards  forged  and  cleansed 
and  tempered  by  individual  skill.  The 
great  demand  for  war  purposes  pro- 
duced larger  furnaces  in  Germany 
about  1350.  These  ran  off  cast  iron, 
and  this  system  was  worked  so  hard 
in  England  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  forests  disappeared,  and 
statutes  were  provided  against  it.  The 
sulphur  of  raw  coal,  makes  such  im- 
pure iron  that  it  could  not  be  utilized, 
but,  in  1619,  Dud  Dudley  substituted 
coke,  and  in  1713,  Darby  revived  this 
idea.  In  1740  it  was  made  successful, 
water-power  being  used,  as  for  ages 
before,  to  blow  the  bellows.  The 
steam  engine  afforded  fresh  impetus, 
and  in  1828  Neilson  began  to  blow 
with  heated  air,  the  tuyeres  or  blow 
pipes  passed  through  a  preliminary 
furnace,  and  smelting  was  greatly  ac- 
celerated. Limestone  had  always  been 
used  as  a  flux,  its  use  being  due  to 
some  unknown  chance  or  inventor. 
Gradual  improvements  were  intro- 
duced in  size,  blowing  power  and 
tuyeres.  In  1880  America  out-ran 
Great  Britain  in  production.  A  modern 
blast  furnace  is  100  feet  high  of  steel* 
with  thick  flre-proof  lining.  The  cru- 
cible or  hearth  blow  has  a  water 
Jacket  to  relieve  the  fearful  heat.  A 
circular  blast  main  of  superheated  air 
is  driven  into  the  many  encurcling 
tuyferes  by  tremendous  engines.  The 
furnace  is  filled  to  the  top  with  succes- 
sive charges  of  coke,  ore  and  crushed 
limestone,  introduced  by  machinery  in 
a  funnel  crowned  with  a  conical  cap 
and  gas  escapes.  The  heated  mass, 
working  downward,  becomes  liquid 
and  fills  the  hearth,  the  molten  slag 
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floatiDgr  on  top.  This  is  first  drawn 
off,  and  utilized  for  slag-briok  or  slag- 
57V001,  employed  in  cement  making. 
Formerly  the  floor  around  the  furnace 
was  covered  with  sand,  impressed  by 
wooden  blocks  into  due  molds  for  the 
pigs  of  iron,  running  off  at  right  an- 
gles from  central  channels  called 
sows.  Now  an  endless  chain  carries 
steel  molds  to  be  filled  at  the  vent,  and 
they  are  cooled  by  spraying  as  they 
pass  on;  or  else  the  molten  metal  is 
carried  at  once  by  brick-lined  car- 
riages to  a  reservoir  where  it  is  kept 
liquid,  and  air  blown  through  it  in 
bubbles  to  bum  out  impurities,  after 
which  carbonizers  are  added  to  pro- 
duce Bessemer  steel.  A  furnace  can 
never  be  allowed  to  cool:  It  is  supplied 
and  watched  day  and  night  by  relays 
of  men,  through  a  whole  ^generation. 

Iron  tkQ9,  The  period  when  primi- 
tive man  made  and  used  weapons  and 
implements  of  iron.  It  came  between 
the  Bronze  and  the  Stone  Ages. 

Iron-cladt,  or  Battleships.  The  Ro- 
mans protected  their  galleys  from  fire 
and  arrows  by  loose  bull-hides;  the 
Saracens,  by  felt  and  plates  of  lead. 
In  1585,  Antwerp  tried  to  break  Alva's 
besieging  fieet  by  a  flat-bottomed  iron- 
clad, but  it  proved  unmanageable.  The 
Spanish  used  floating  batteries  pro- 
tected by  steel  and  iron  when  assault- 
ing the  English  at  Gibraltar.  In  1812, 
Col.  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken  pro- 
jected the  first  armored  steamship,  and 
the  plan  was  revived  by  his  son  (1841) . 
The  armored  "  Gloire  '^  was  constructed 
by  the  French  in  1858.  The  Missis- 
sippi was  cleared  by  the  Federal  forces 
in  the  Civil  War  by  armored  gun-boats. 
John  Ericsson  offered  the  government 
his  design  of  the  •'  Monitor,"  with  ar- 
mored hull  and  revolving  Iron  turret 
containing  guns.  She  was  begrun  in 
October.  1861  and  launched  January, 
1862.  Meanwhile  the  Confederate  en- 
gineers had  produced  the  "  Merrimao  " 
with  a  razeed  frigate  protected  by 
railroad  iron.  At  her  first  launching 
ahe  destroyed  the  Federal  wooden 
fieet  in  Hampton  Roads.  Gould  she 
bave  reached  New  York  Harbor,  she 
could  have  put  the  city  to  ransom. 
The  "  Monitor  '•  arrived  next  day,  forc- 
ing the  Confederate  vessel  off  the  sea. 
The  Federal  armored  ••  Ironsides,** 
completed,  1862,  remained  practically 
invincible  for  two  years  in  the  blockade 
of  Charleston.  These  experiments  swept 
the  wooden  navies  of  the  world  out 
of  existence,  and  for  thirty  years  the 
marine  architects  of  all  nations  ex- 
perimented in  steel  combinations  of 
batteries   and   turrets,   the   inventions 


in  steel  armor  keeping  pace  with  the 
terrible  increase  of  artillery  range, 
weight  and  accuracy.  The  Japanese 
victories  against  Russia  settled  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  all  the  batteries  of 
warships  of  the  heaviest  guns,  and  uni- 
form range,  fighting  at  great  distances, 
and  manceuverinff  with  a  speed  of  20 
knots.  Great  Britain  led  the  way  with 
the  Dreadnought,  length  460  feet, 
height  to  truck  150,  draught  27  feet, 
beam  78,  displacement,  19,000  tons, 
power  17,000  horse,  speed  20  knots; 
armament,  8  12-inoh  guns,  10  9-inoh, 
2  torpedo  tubes;  cost  97,500,000. 
Since  then  the  European  nations  have 
been  rivaling  each  other  in  Dread- 
noughts, and  thinking  of  the  depth  of 
their  purses,  for  iron-clads  are  short- 
lived after  all,  and  soon  go  to  the 
scrap  heap.  The  United  States  has 
not  been   drawn  into    the   emulation, 

gutting  its  money  into  the  Panama 
anal  which  will  allow  its  navies  to  be 
rapidly  rallied  on  one  ocean  or  the 
other,  and  doubling  their  value.  The 
fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal,  con- 
ceded by  the  negotiators  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  is  worth  a  navy  in 
itself;  and  so  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  only  naval  rendezvous  of  the  im-  ' 
mense  Pacific.  Mexico  has  conceded 
Japan  no  coaling  station.    The  Philip- 

? lines  are  the  national  hostage  to  for- 
une.  They  would  be  utterly  unten- 
-able,  at  such  a  distance,  but  they  are 
held  only  for  their  own  advantage  and 
for  the  sake  of  humanity.     See  Navy. 

Iron  Crown.  The  crown  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Lombardy  and  emperors 
of  Germany,  and  noted  for  its  iron 
band,  said  to  hava  been  forged  from 
one  of  the  nails  of  Christ's  cross.  Na- 
poleon I.  insisted  on  being  crowned 
with  this  famous  crown,  which  is 
now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Monza. 

Iron  MMk,  llltii  fn  th#.  A  myster- 
ious political  prisoner,  held  in  French 
fortresses  for  many  years,  always 
obliged  to  wear  a  black  mask.  He  died 
and  was  buried,  unrecognized,  in  1703. 
He  may  have  been  Matthioli,  a  Man- 
tuan,  who  had  bargained  to  betray  a 
castle  to  Louis  XVI.  but  failed  to  do 
so. 

Iron  mountain.  A  city  and  county 
near  the  Menominee  iron  range  in  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  not  far 
from  the  Wisconsin  line.  It  is  a  rail- 
way center  with  mining  interests.  P. 
8.525. 

Iron  mountain.  A  knob  of  rich  he- 
matite iron  ore,  200  feet  hiffh,  nedr 
the  Mississippi,  81  miles  south  of  St. 
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Louis.  It  has  yielded  5,000,000  tons 
of  ore. 

Iron  Pyr'ltM  (Greek,  hope-kindler, 
fire-striker).  IroD  disulphide,  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  sometimes 
called  **foors  gold."  It  is  widely 
spread  in  various  formations.  The 
United  States  produces  234,825  tons 
annually,  worth  91,024,449.  It  is  used 
to  manufacture  sulphuric  acid,  green 
vitriol  (ferrous  sulphate),  and  ver- 
milion paint. 

Iponoldot.  Gromweirs  special  troop- 
ers, so-called  because  of  their  solidity 
and  firmness,  in  battle. 

rronton.  A  city  on  the  Ohio  River, 
134  miles  southeast  of  Cincinnati,  in 
an  iron,  coal  and  fire-clay  region,  with 
important  manufactures.     P.13,147. 

Iponwood.  A  city  of  Gogebic 
County.  Michigan,  six  miles  south- 
west of  Bessemer  on  Chicago  A  North- 
western, Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  A  Sault 
St.  Marie  Railroads.  Iron,  mining  and 
lumbering  constitute  its  chief  Dusi- 
ness.     P.  12.821. 

rponwood.  A  native  wood  of  Java, 
valued  for  making  rudders.  It  sinks  in 
water;  another  kind  has  fragrant  hard 
wood  and  flowers  like  roses.  The  name 
Is  applied  in  the  United  States  to  spe- 
cies of  the  hornbeam.  

_  Iroquois.     See  American  Indians. 

Irradla'tlon.       The     vibrations     or 

guises  of  ether,  when  excited  by  heat, 
ght  and  electricity.  Roentgen  rays  are 
irregular,  like  the  oscillations  of  a 
pond  when  disturbed;  rays  of  fire  and 
sun  have  laws  like  the  atmosphere 
when  excited  1^  a  tuning  fork.  Long 
ether  waves  produce  similar  oscilla- 
tions in  electrical  conductors.  A  body 
^hich  absorbs  all  rays  of  light  Is  called 
a  black  body;  while  a  polished  silver 
surface  reflects  most  of  them.  A  per- 
fectly transparent  body  has  no  radia- 
tion ;  when  tieated  it  tends  to  become 
opaque.  Each  element  has  special  laws 
or  radiation,  occasioning  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  spectroscope. 

Ippawad'dy.  A  great  river  of  Burma, 
flowing  southward,  from  the  prolonga- 
tion or  the  Himalayas,  1,500  miles  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  bursts  through 
three  ranges  of  mountains  with  varied 
and  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  navigable 
by  streams  through  vast  rice  plains, 
1,168  miles  from  the  sea. 

Irptaa'tion.  An  artificial  method  of 
providing  water  for  the  growth  of 
plants  on  lands  where  the  natural  sup- 
ply of  water  is  deficient.  The  science 
has  made  immense  progress  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  bnnging  into  profitable  culti- 


vation vast  tracts  of  territory  in  India 
and  western  America  whioh  had  pre- 
viously been  arid  wastes.  The  systems 
are  various  and  are  utilized  accord* 
ing  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  land 
to  be  irrigated,  but  the  success  which 
has  attended  these  experiments  has 
been  very  gratifying.  In  fact,  irri- 
gated lands  are  often  more  productive 
than  lands  which  receive  a  fair  amount 
of  moisture  from  the  elements,  as  they 
enjoy  almost  perpetual  sunshine;  the 
irrigation  supply  can  be  distributed  and 
regulated  exactly  according  to  require- 
ments. See  India;  Colorado,  California. 
IKrltantt.  Means  which  rouse  sen- 
sation, circulation,  pain,  activity  or 
muscular  contraction  in  the  animal 
frame  including  acids,  alkalies,  iodine, 
turpentine,  bichloride  of  mercury,  ni- 
trate of  silver,  mustard,  croton  oil. 
The  word  may  apply  to  medicines  like 
strychnine  which  rouse  the  action  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Cautery,  direct  or 
electric,  is  an  irritant  of  the  skin. 
Electricity  irritates  muscles  and  nerves, 
strong  light  the  retina. 

IKvlnOi  8lr  Henry  (1838-1905).  A 
prominent  English  actor  at  the  close 
of  the  Victorian  period.  "The  Bells" 
was  his  first  triumph,  then  followed 
"  Charles  I."  and  "  Eugene  Aram,"  and 
later  a  number  of  Shakespearean  im- 
personations, in  some  of  which — ^not- 
ably" Shylock  "  through  his  preference 
for  "  character  **  parts  and  those  which 
were  eccentric — Irvinp  was  really 
great.  Amonff  the  original  productions 
credited  to  him  may  be  mentioned 
Tennyson's  "  Queen  Mtry "  and 
•*  Becket  "  "  Ravenswood,"  "  Olivia," 
"King  Arthur,"  and  "Robespierre." 
His  popularity  was  as  great  In  the 
United  States  as  in  England. 

IKvlnOi  Wathinoton  (1783-1859). 
An  American  writer  of  charming 
stories  and  miscellaneous  works  whion 
won  wide  and  well-deserved  favor  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Among  his 
biographical  books  may  be  mentioned 
Lives  of  Goldsmith,  Columbus,  Ma- 
hommed  and  Washington.  It  was  in 
his  "  Tales  of  a  Traveler "  and  his 
shorter  sketches,  however,  that  he 
was  most  successful,  if  we  except  his 
comical  history  by  "Diedrick  Knick- 
erbocker** which  is  a  classic.  His 
story  of  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  and  his 
"Rip  Van  Winkle"  are  both  inimit- 
able productions.  His  command  of  a 
perfect  English  style  marked  the  open- 
mg  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  Ad- 
dison*s  did  the  eighteenth.  His  vivid 
description  and  narration  are  inimitable ; 
its  humor  self-controlled,  human  and 
genuine.     He  was  the  first  American 
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author  to  be  known  in  England  where 
his  earliest  book  was  published 
through  the  kind  ofQces  of  Sir  Waiter 
Scott. 

Irvinaton.  A  town  of  Essex  County. 
N.  J.,  four  miles  west  of  Newark,  or 
which  it  is  a  suburb,  on  Lehigh  Valley 
Raihroad.    P.  11.877. 

Isabel'  of  Castile  (1451-1504). 
She  reigned  jointly  with  Ferdinand  V., 
her  husband.  During  their  thirty 
years'  sway  Spain  was  united  as  a  sin- 
gle monarchy,  and  achieved  the  height 
of  its  greatness,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  Gonauest  of  Granada,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain 
being  among  the  events  with  which 
Isabella  was  associated. 

Isabel'  (1830-94).  She  ascended 
the  throne,  1833,  as  an  infant,  by  a  de- 
cree which  set  aside  the  Salic  law. 
In  1846  she  married  her  cousin  Don 
Francisco  d'Assisi  for  political  reasons, 
and  led  a  life  of  loose  morality.  She 
supported  the  reactionary  party,   op- 

gosed  constitutional  advance,  and  was 
anished  by  a  revolution  in  1870,  pass- 
ing the  rest  of  her  life  in  Paris. 

Isaiah.  The  most  sublime  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  Modern  critics  in- 
ellne  to  the  opinion  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  are  not  all  by  the  same 
hand,  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters 
dealing  with  events  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  in  time  than  the  earlier  chap- 
ters and  showing  also  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  style. 

Isandu'la.  A  place  110  miles  north- 
west of  Durban,  Natal,  where  an  army 
of  British  troops  were  encamped  in 
January  22,  1879,  and  were  set  upon 
and  almost  annihilated  by  a  body  of 
Zulus. 

Is'ohia  (is'kia).  An  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  Italy,  area  26  sq.  m., 
p.  27,000;  famous  mineral  baths;  Is- 
chia  town  has  7,000  inhabitants. 
Gasamicciola  (p.  3,500)  was  ruined  by 
earthquake  in  1883. 

Ish'pemino.  A  city  in  the  Marquette 
iron  district  of  Michigan.     P.  12,448. 

rsinglass.  A  gelatinous  substance 
manufactured  from  the  sounds  or  air 
bladders  of  certain  fish,  the  best  kind 
coming  from  Russia  and  Brazil.  Some 
of  the  coarser  sorts  of  isinglass  are 
made  from  hides. 

rsis.  An  Egyptian  goddess,  a  person- 
ification of  nature,  daughter  of  Earth 
and  Heaven,  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris. 
the  setting  sun,  who  was  murdered 
by  his  brother,  Typhon  (darkness). 
She  wandered  in  exile  (through  night 
and  winter)  and  became  mother  of 
Horus  (rising  son).    She  recovered  the 


body  of  her  husband  (yesterday's  sun) 
but  Earth  scattered  it  abroad  (in  the 
fading  stars  of  dawn).  Her  adven^* 
tures  are  reflected  by  those  of  the 
Greek  Demeter  and  Medea. 

Is'lam.  The  proper  name  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  It  signifies 
making  one's  peace  with  God,  com- 
plete submission  to  the  divine  will. 
The  noble  idea  was  adapted  by  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  into  '*  the 
Koran  or  the  Sword,"  but  is  an  echo 
of  the  Hebrew  words  "  acquaint  your- 
self with  him  and  be  at  peace.'* 

Islands  (land  surrounded  by  water). 
They  may  be  continental  masses  like 
Greenland,  the  summits  of  submerged 
mountain  chains  like  the  lesser  An- 
tilles, portions  of  a  subsiding  or  cor- 
roded coast,  as  in  western  Ireland, 
volcanic  outbursts  like  the  Canaries 
and  Hawaiian  group,  or  coral  islands 
(q.  v.). 

Isle  of  Man.    See  Man,  Isle  of. 

Isle  of  Wight,    See  Wight. 

Isma'll  Pasha  (1830-1895).  The 
grandson  of  Mohammed  Ali,  a  man  of 
modem  ideas  and  great  public  spirit, 
whose  policy  rendered  Egypt  practi- 
cally independent  of  Turkey,  the  Sul- 
tan confirming  him  In  the  position 
and  title  of  Khedive  in  1873.  It  was 
his  adoption  of  the  idea  of  the  Suez 
Canal  that  enabled  the  construction  of 
that  work  to  be  successfully  carried 
out. 

Isobap'lo  Lines  or  rsobars.  In  Phys- 
ical Geography,  lines  connecting  places 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  which 
the  barometric  pressure  is  the  same. 

Isoch'ponism  (Greek  [oscillating] 
in  equal  times).  A  property  of  the 
pendulum.    See  Galileo;  Huygens. 

Isocfin'lo  Lines.  Imaginary  lines  on 
the  earth*s  surface,  surrounding  the 
magnetic  poles  as  the  parallels  or  lati- 
tude do  the  terrestrial  poles,  and  in- 
dicating equal  declination  of  the  mag- 
netic dip  needle. 

Iso'merism.  A  chemical  term  in- 
dicating a  similarity  of  elements  with 
differing  physical  or  chemical  qualities 
and  arises  from  the  difference  of  the 
molecular  atoms. 

Isonan'dra.  An  East  Indian  genus  of 
the  SapotacesB  with  eight  species. 
They  have  tough,  glistening  leaves, 
small  flowers  and  milky  sap.  The 
Gutta  percha  is  the  most  Importaht. 

Isother'mal  Lines.  Lines  appear- 
ing on  maps  showing  the  points  on 
the  earth's  surface  possessing  an 
equal  mean  temperature  while  follow- 
ing generally  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
they  are  greatly  deflected  by  elevation. 


by  Tlmur  iQ  1392.  Under  Sbah  Abbaa 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  had  a 
million  inhabitants.  The  wails  are 
twenty- three  mlies  long.  There  are 
beautiful  bridges  over  the  Zendeh  Rud, 
superb  palaces  and  moagues.  It  man- 
ufactures silk,  cotton,  Jewelry,  arms, 
leather.    P.  80,000. 

■■'umb«ul.  The  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, being  a  oorrrupUoD  of  the 
Greek  words  cIb  ten  poiln,  "into  (the 
barbor  of)  the  olty." 

iMA'mikn  Qamas.  Games  held  in  al- 
ternate years  by  the  ancient  Greeks  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Corluth,  in  honor  of 
Neptune. 

h'U*.  A  kind  of  fiber  yielded  by  Uiq 
Bromelia  sylvestrls,  a  Mexican  tree 
that  grows  Immense  leavea,  from 
wbicb  uie  fibrous  material  is  obtained. 
For  carpets,  cordage,  sacking,  bell  in  R, 
nets,  etc.,  ibis  fiber  is  extensively  used, 

WXUm.  The  crown  land  of  Clslei- 
thau  part  of  Auatria-Hungary;  area 
1,*13  eq.  m.,  p.  340,000;  inoludeB 
several  islands  in  tbe  Adriatic. 

It'aka  WM<t.  Often  called  tiger- 
wood  because  of  Its  markings.  It  is  a 
hard  and  beautiful  wood  furnished 
by  the  Macb cerium  Schomburgkii  of 
British  Guiana.  For  ornamental  cab- 
inet work  It  is  highly  prized. 

It'aljp.  A  peninsula  formed  by  the 
great  chain  of  the  Apennines,  extend- 
ing 100  miles  sotitbeast  from  the  base 
ni  the  Alps,  parallel  with  the  Balkan 
peninsula  and  terminating  toward  the 
south  la  the  promontories  of  Calabria 
and  Taranto,  like  the  toe  and  heel  of  a 
boot.  Tbe  area  Is  01,SB&  sq.  m., 
._ „_._,  ypj.^ 
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Ages.  The  peninsula  appeared  in  the 
tertiary  period  of  geology  with  an  up- 
heaval of  cretaceous  rocks,  which  make 
the  soil  exceedingly  fertile.  Near  the 
Alps  and  In  Sicily  there  are  primitive 
igneous  rocks,  ana  the  southwest  from 
Vesuvius  to  Sicily,  Is  underlaid  with 
voloanio  forces,  bursting  out  in  the 
craters  of  Vesuvius,  Ischia,  the  Llparl 
Islands  and  jGtna.   South  of  Genoa  and 


extending  toward  the  African  coast  are 
the  great  mountainous  islands  of  Cor- 
sica and  Sardinia.  Elba,  on  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  has  rich  iron  mines.  The 
Alps  sweep  in  a  great  curve  of  peaks 
along  the  French,  Swiss,  and  Austrian 
frontiers  of  the  north,  protecting  Italy 
from  invasion  and  north  wind,  and 
granting  an  almost  ideal  climate,  en- 
hanced by  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, ever  warm  through  their  ap- 
8  roach  to  Africa.  The  Apennines, 
rom  7,000  to  9,000  feet  high,  and 
probably  meaning  "  rain  mountains  " 
m  contrast  with  Alpine  snows,  break 
away  from  the  Maritime  Alps  near 
Mentone,  press  close  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  01  Genoa,  and  then  run  across 
the  peninsula  as  far  as  Forli;  thence 
they  turn  south  breaking  Into  several 
separate  ranges  through  Tuscany, 
Umbria  and  the  Abrusii,  where  ibelr 
height  is  greatest,  and  continue  In  the 
lower  masses  of  tbe  Basiilcata  and 
Calabria.  They  approach  the  Western 
Sea  at  Mt.  Clroello  and  tbe  promon- 
tory of  Sorrento,  enclosing  the  fertile 
plain  of  Campania.  The  great  plain  of 
the  Po  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines Is  the  richest  part  of  Italy,  wiib 
deep  alluvial  soil  cut  into  gardens  of 
vines,  silk -mulberries,  and  rich  com 
fields. 

The  snows  of  the  Alps  and  the 
rains  of  the  Apennines  send  countless 
streams,  IrrigatlDg  the  soil  through 
the  hot  summers.  The  besuiKut  lakes 
Magglore,  Como,  Iseo  and  Garda.  with 
cypress  and  myrtle  terraces  in  sight 
of  the  Alpine  snows,  are  the  paradise 
of  the  world.  A  chain  of  beautiful, 
historical  cities,  teeming  with  the  art 
and  architecture  of  the  ages,  stretches 
across  the  plain,  Turin.  Milan,  Pavia, 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua.  Cremona, 
Verona,  Venice,  Padua.  Ferrara,  Ra- 
venna, Forli,  Bologna,  Modena,  Parma, 
centers  of  thought  and  architecture,  of 
ancestral  culture  and  trade.  Industri- 
ous, prosperous,  hopeful  of  the  New 
Italy,  Milan  is  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  metropolis  of  the  north 
and  the  industries  of  all  the  region  are 
prospered  by  the  coal  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  Many  of  them  are  seats  of 
universities  which  have  contributed  to 
the  cIvillKation  of  the  world.  Tun- 
nels under  the  Apennines  connect  the 
railway  network  of  the  great  plain 
with  Genoa,  gazing  south  across  the 
Mediterranean,  rich  with  the  world's 
commerce,  and  superb  with  (he  spoils 
of  Its  marble  mountains.  Inland  Is 
Lucca,  center  of  olive  trade,  and  busy 
Florence,  radiant  with  her  crown  of 
towers.  Southward  still,  Rome  sits  en- 
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throned,  rising  to  new  splendor  under 
the  wise  central  government  which  has 
redeemed  modern  Italy  from  isolation 
and  barrenness.  Science  has  drained 
the  Maremma  and  Pontine  Marshes, 
destroyhig  mosquitoes  and  banishing 
fever.  Naples,  on  the  glorious  gulf,  is 
gathering  agam  the  commerce  of  the 
past,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  beau- 
tiful traliRg  and  manufacturing  cities 
whose  electric  lights  gleam  at  night 
across  the  historic  waters.  On  the 
eastern  or  Adriatic  coast  the  cities  face 
less  opportunity  but  Venice  is  still 
Queen  of  the  northern  Adriatic,  ancient 
Ravenna  is  rich  with  her  vineyards, 
Ancona  gathers  commerce  beneath 
Trajan's  arch,  Foggia  is  a  railway  cen- 
ter, and  the  old  fishing  tov^  of  $ari 
is  becoming  a  modem  manufacturing 
city.  Brinmsi  at  the  heel  of  the  boot, 
is  the  passenger  port  for  Egypt  and 
India;  Taranto,  on  its  semi-tropical 
^If,  is  an  eternal  paradise.  Poor 
Messina,  crushed  by  volcanic  woe,  no 
longer  gazes  across  the  strait  at  Mor- 
gana*s  fairy  land,  but  Catania  smiles 
among  her  lemon  groves  at  the  foot 
of  ifhna's  awful  height.  Splendid 
Palermo,  on  the  north  coast,  has  gath- 
ered from  Messina  its  unhappy  popu- 
lation. Marsala,  at  the  western  point 
of  Sicily,  is  the  center  of  the  great 
wine  trade,  and  Girgenti  on  the  south- 
em  coast,  v^th  its  superb  Greek  tem- 
ples, exports  the  sulphur  sweated  from 
its  mountains  by  swarms  of  vsrretched 
laborers.  This  sulphur  is  more  than 
half  the  mineral  output  of  Italy.  Na- 
ture, bountiful  in  beauty,  has  refused 
her  mines,  yet  iron  is  found  in  Elba, 
zinc  in  Lombardy  and  Sardinia,  copper 
in  Piedmont  and  Tuscany.  Italy  has 
no  coal,  the  heart's  blood  of  modem 
prosperity.  It  is  brought  to  the  north 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  to  Naples 
and  Palermo  from  England,  but  trans- 

Fortatlon  makes  it  dear.  Like  Ireland, 
taly  must  hope  for  a  future  of  water- 
power,  when  spendthrift  nations  have 
squandered  their  coal.  The  Alps  sup- 
ply abundant  power.  The  Apenniness 
scarped  limestone  masses,  long  stripped 
of  their  forests,  are  radiant  in  sunset 
tints,  but  waste  their  winter  waters  in 
torrents,  which  must  be  preserved  in 
reservoirs.  The  government  is  be- 
ginning to  do  this,  and  to  irrigate  the 
rich  but  arid  com  lands  of  Apulia.  It 
is  handicapped  by  the  ill  effects  of 
bad  government  and  want  of  education 
in  the  old  Italy,  cut  Into  starveling 
states  like  Germany  before  Bismarck, 
and  cursed  with  Bourbon  kings.  In 
spite  of  all.  education.  Intelligence, 
thrift,  manufactures,  trade,  sanitation, 


civilization  are  rapidly  advancing,  but 
It  has  cost  money  to  develop  a  natfoh, 
to  cut  a  network  of  railway  across  the 
wall  of  the  Apennines,  to  create  a  ha- 
tlonal  army  and  navy.  The  hereditary 
land  system  is  bad;  it  is  held  in  latrge 
blocks,  tilled  by  wretched  toilers  in 
squalid  villages.  The  suffering  has 
sent  the  strongest  and  most  intelligent 
men  to  build  the  public  works  of 
America  at  a  living  wage,  but  they 
always  turn  back  affectionate  eyes  to 
the  old  seas  and  mountains,  have  linked 
the  old  land  and  new  with  bonds  of 
sympathy,  and  carry  l^ome  not  only 
money  and  prosperity  but  new  views 
of  life  and  hope  lor  the  future.  Italy's 
chief  export  is  her  silk,  cultivated  and 
woven  in  the  rich  land  of  the  Po ;  next 
follows  the  excellent  wine — Chianti, 
Marsala.  Capri,  Lecce;  then  the  ter- 
rible sulphur  from  volcanic  workshops 
in  Sicily;  finally  and  best,  the  results 
of  national  taste  and  hereditary  cul- 
ture, beautiful  work  In  marble,  mo- 
saic, glass,  majolica,  precious  metals, 
laces,  brocades.  The  fruits  are  the 
food  and  only  solace  of  the  people, 
Spain  has  the  trade  in  raisins,  olives 
and  cork,  but  all  these  harvests  can 
be  won  in  Italy,  which  already  exports 
to  the  United  States  much  of  its  best 
oil  and  lemons. 

The  political  history  of  modem 
Italy  does  not  begin  earlier  than  1849. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  whole  peninsula 
was  divided  into  petty  principalities, 
duchies,  and  the  States  of  the  Church. 
At  the  south,  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
inhumanly  governed  by  Bourbon 
Kings.  At  the  north,  Austria  brooded 
in  a  sinister  fashion  over  Italy,  hold- 
ing Venice  with  an  iron-hand,  and 
supporting  tyranny  elsewhere  with  de- 
tachments of  her  white-coated  sol- 
diery. The  only  Independent  and  well- 
foverned  State  was  the  kingdom  of 
ardinia  which,  in  the  year  mentioned 
above  (1849),  was  ruled  by  King 
Charles  Albert,  an  able  statesman  and 
a  passionate  lover  of  Italian  freedom. 
He  had  seen  with  indignity  the  bru- 
talities and  barbarities  that  were  per- 
Xetrated  upon  the  mainland  by  the 
ustrians.  He  felt  also  the  restless- 
ness of  all  enlightened  Italians,  and 
80  he  drew  the  sword  on  behalf  of  a 
freer  and  greater  Italy.  Unfortunately, 
Italy  was  not  yet  ripe  for  an  effective 
revolt.  Charles  Albert  ooirtd  hot  re- 
ceive supplies  of  men* and  money  be- 
fore the  Austrians  were  upon  him,  and 
he  had  to  bear  the  shock  of  their  at- 
tack with  his  own  Sardinian  arrhy  and 
a  few  volunteers.  At  the  battle  of 
Novara  (1849)  he  ws^  utterly  rduted 


and  he  rode  away  from  the  battle 
Held  with  a,  broken  heart.  Beside 
him,  however,  rode  his  Impetuous 
war-like  sod,  Victor  Bmanuel,  who 
would  not  yield  to  the  defeat  that  had 
beeo  suffered ;  but,  smitiog  his  sword- 
hilt,  he  swore  a  deep  oath  and  cried 
out  to  his  soldiers,  "  Italy  shall  esisti  " 

What  he  wished  oame  true.  A._ 
Western  Europe  carae  to  be  horrified 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy.  Though 
Charles  Albert  was  obliged  to  abdj' 
oate,  his  son  succeeded  him.  One  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  Europe,  Count 
Cavour,  won  (or  Sardinia  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  France  and  Prussia. 
Just  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  No- 
vara,  Pranoe  Joined  forces  with  Sar- 
dinia in  a  brief,  sharp  war  against 
Austria,  defeating  the  Auslrlans  in 
Hie  battles  of  Magenta,  Montebello  and 
So[ferino.  Events  followed  rapidly 
after  this.  Sardinia,  much  against  its 
will,  followed  the  advice  of  Napoleon 
111.,  and  instead  of  continuing  the 
war,  made  peace  with  Austria.  Much, 
however,  had  been  gained.  A  large 
territory  was  ceded  to  Sardinia,  while 
the  moral  effect  of  the  late  campaign 
was  very  great. 

A  bold  and  popolar  adventurer, 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  undertook  to  lib- 
erate the  people  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
With  a  mass  of  volunteers,  wearing 
red  shirts  be  their  uniform,  he  en- 
tered Naples  and  drove  out  ihe  King, 
and  then  turned  to  Rome  which  was 
defended  by  a  Papal  army  of  50,000 
men.  At  this  moment  use  King  of 
Sardinia  interfered  test  foreign  pow- 
ers should  disturb  the  situation.  He. 
therefore,  entered  the  Papal  States 
with  his  own  troops.  He  and  Gari- 
baldi together  entered  Rome  and  sim- 
ply restored  order.  Then,  marching 
southward,  they  found  that  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote  the  people  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  had  proclaimed  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  as  their  King  and  as 
the  King  of  Italy.  Thus,  in  January, 
tSSl,  the  first  Italian  Parliament  was 
opened  by  Victor  Emanuel  In  the  city 
01  Turin.  Here  begins  the  true  story 
of  modem  Italy  as  a  kingdom.  The 
wise  councils  of  Cavour  were  fol- 
lowed; and  in  1866,  Prussia  and  Italy 
made  war  on  Austria.  The  Prussians 
I   the   great  battle   of  Sadowa    ' 


successful,  losing  the  land-battle  of 
Custozza  and  the  sea-fight  off  Lissa. 
This  is  known  as  the  seven-weeks'  war 
^d,  as  the  result  of  it,  Austria  ceded 
Venice  to  Italy.  Garibaldi  again  tried 
to  take  Rome  from  the  Pope,  but  the 


French    troops   who   protected   Rome 

defeated  this  attempt  with  bloody 
slaughter  at  the  battle  of  Mentana. 
Prance  remained  the  protector  of  the 
Roman  States  until  1870.  In  that 
year  the  defeat  of  France  by  Ger- 
many and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
from  Home.  Thereupon,  an  Italian 
army  entered,  and  presently  the  Papal 
Slates  were  annexed  to  Italy  which 
was  now  at  last  united.  The  Pope 
retained  his  own  part  of  the  city,  and 
was  aooorded  the  honors  by  a  supreme 
sovereign.  But  the  capital  of  Italy 
was    transferred    from    the    North    to 

The  history  of  Rome  since  1S70  has 
been  mainly  one  of  internal  reform  and 
economio  legislation.  Victor  Emanuel 
found  may  dlfflcuU  problems  which  he 
was  obliged  to  deal  with  as  best  he 
might.  Italian  statesmanship  has  de- 
veloped no  great  leader,  and  there  has 
been  an  immense  amount  of  corrup- 
tion among  the  Italian  politicians. 
Victor  Emanuel  died  in  1808,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Humbert  I.,  Id 
whose  reign  there  was  an  attempt  to 
colonize  East  Africa;  but  the  lUdian 
troops  were  decimated  by  the  Abys- 
sinians  at  Adowa,  thereby  putting  ao 
end  to  any  extensive  ambition  on  the 
part  of  Italy,  where,  however,  the 
W    ■        '  *  DolonlElng  was  un- 

P'  King  Humbert  was 

a^  anarchist.    His  son. 

V  I.   oame   to   throne 

ai  It  B  wise  and  ca- 

pi  moral  sentiment  of 

It  r,  did  not  approve 

h  war  upon  Turkey, 

w  ily   made   in    1910, 

cp  the  purpose  of  an- 

ni  _  .  -  -  Italy.  There  was 
much  fierce  fighting  on  land  with 
doubtful  result  for  a  time ;  but  the 
Italian  navy  swept  the  Turkish  Qeet 
from  the  sea  and  bombarded  several 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Turkish 
forts  were  obsolete,  .  Turkey  com- 
plained to  the  great  powers  and  meas- 
ures were  taken  toward  a  conference 
which  should  leave  Turkey  in  pos- 
session of  a  strip  of  Turkish  terri- 
tory on  the  South  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

Itch.  A  very  disagreeable  and  Irri- 
tating cutaneous  disease,  sometimes 
colloquially  called  "  scaly  tetter,"  but 
soienlifically  styled  psoriasis.  It  is  an 
eruption  of  pimples  In  red  patches, 
whitish -scaled,  caused  by  the  Acarus 
Boablel,  a  mite  which  burrows  under 
the  skin  and  there  deposits  its  eggs. 
These  take  fourteen  days  to  hatdi,  and 
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upon  emerging  the  female  itoh  insects 
immediately  commence  egg-laying  on 
their  own  account,  the  process  setting 
up  a  torturing  irritation  upon  the  skin 
or  the  involuntary  host.  The  softer 
and  tenderer  parts  of  the  cuticle  are 
selected  by  the  Acarus  for  its  incuba- 
tory enterprise,  as  the  abdomen,  the 
forearm,  the  back,  and  between  the 
fingers.  The  ailment  is  highly  con- 
ta^ous,  but  once  contracted  may  be 

Sot  rid  of  by  a  thorough-going  reme- 
ial  course  of  sulphur. 

Ith'aoa.  One  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Greece,  its  mountains  covered  with 
vines  and  olives.  The  people  are 
fishers  and  seamen  as  in  the  days  of 
Ulysses,  and  now  export  oil  and  cur- 
rants.   P.  11,049. 

Mi'Ma.  A  city  on  a  beautiful  hill  at 
the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York, 
surrounded  by  gorges,  glens,  and 
waterfalls.  It  is  the  seat  of  CorneU 
University.  It  manufactures  castings, 
machinery,  docks,  wall-paper.  P.  14,- 
802. 

rto  (ee'to),  Hipobami,  Mapqula 
(1881-1909).  One  of  the  enlightened 
statesmen  in  Japan.  He  was  four 
times  Premier,  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  building  up  of 
his  country*s  commercial,  military,  and 
naval  greatness.  Several  times  he 
visited  Europe,  and  was  in  London  for 
a  year  when  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five.    He  was  the  victim  of  an  assassin. 

rvan  the  Terrible  (1530-84).  A 
man  of  ability,  who  conquered  the  last 
Tartars  in  Russia,  defeated  Lithuania 
and  Poland,  and  entered  into  commer- 
cial relations  with  England.  He  mas- 
sacred the  citizens  of  Novgorod  and 
Tver,  who  claimed  their  ancestral 
rigrhts,  murdered  his  son  \\^th  his  own 
hand  in  a  burst  of  rage,  and  died  hated 
and  dreaded  by  all  Russia. 

rvopy.  The  dentine  substance  of 
which  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  hip- 
popotamus, walrus,  etc.,  are  composed. 
The  tusks  of  the  African  elephant 
sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  100  lbs., 
and  reach  a  length  of  8  to  9  feet. 
Russia  obtains  ivory  from  fossil  tusks. 
12  feet  long,  of  extinct  elephants,  and 
mammoths.  The  supply  from  Siberia, 
India  and  Africa  is  1,500,000  lbs.  a 
year,  worth  95.00  a  lb.  at  Antwerp,  the 
chief  market.  It  is  the  only  substance 
that  makes  good  billiard  balls.     The 


Chinese,  Indian,  and  Italian  carving  of 
ivory  is  admirable.  It  is  replacea  by 
cheaper  celluloid  for  many  purposes. 
A  good  billiard  ball  costs  $14.  and 
pianists  prefer  ivory  for  keys. 

I'vory  Black.  A  species  of  bone- 
black,  made  by  the  calcination  of  ivory 
scraps  and  turnings,  used  as  a  pigment 
In  the  manufacture  of  printers^  ink, 
paint,  etc. 

I'vory  Coast.  A  French  West  Afri- 
con  colony,  between  Liberia  and  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  area  is  119,500  sq. 
m.,  p.  1,500.000. 

rvopy,  Vegetable.  The  fruit  of  the 
Phytelephat,  a  palm  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes.  The  large  shells  contain  tri- 
angular nuts,  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg, 
whose  kernel  is  the  ivory. 

Ivry.  A  village  in  the  department  of 
Eure,  France,  northeast  of  Dreux,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  of  Henry  of  Na- 
varre over  the  Leaguers,  who  planned 
the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots,  in 
1590. 

Ivy.  A  plant  of  a  genus  (Hedera). 
of  the  order  Araliaceae,  consisting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  mostly  native  of  trop- 
ical countries,  but  some  species  of 
temperate  zones,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Hedera  helix,  or  English 
ivy.  Its  lonff,  creeping  branches  climb 
on  trees  and  walls  to  a  great  height, 
closely  adhering  even  to  very  hard  and 
smooth  surfaces,  by  means  of  rootlets 
which  it  throve  out  in  great  abund- 
ance. Ivy  acquires  In  very  old  plants 
almost  the  thickness  of  a  tree.  From 
a  superficial  observatioji  it  would  seem 
that  Ivy  should  be  injurious  to  the 
trees  to  which  it  clings,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  ivy-clad  trees  usually  live 
long. 

Ixfon.  King  of  Thessaly,  and  hus- 
band of  Dia,  to  whose  father  Deion- 
eus  he  promised  a  valuable  gift,  but 
beinff  unable  to  obtain  the  gift,  he  put 
his  father-in-law  to  death  to  get  out 
of  his  promise.  Jupiter  (Zeus),  after 
a  long  period  of  expiation,  summoned 
him  to  Olympus  and  placed  him  at  the 
table  of  the  gods.  Afterwards  Ixion 
began  to  make  love  to  Juno,  but  Ju- 
piter substituted  a  cloud  in  the  shape 
of  the  goddess,  and  from  this  the 
Centaurs  were  born.  Then  as  a  pun- 
ishment, Ixion  was  condemned  to  be 
bound  to  an  ever-revolving  flery  wheel 
in  the  lower  world. 


A  A   developmeDt  from   I   to   aup- 

**  ply  Bounds  Id  modern  languages 


,-, —  languages 

which  are  lacking  In  Latin  and  the 
early  Teutonic  and  Celtic.  In  Latin 
O  was  always  hard,  even  before  B  and 
I.  English,  Arabic,  Persian  and  San- 
Bkrlt  have  our  sound  of  J.  Id  French 
and  Russian  it  Is  pronouaced  like  zh, 
the  sound  of  z  in  Azure.  lo  Spanish 
J  is  sounded  like  H.  in  German  like  Y, 

4ab)pu,  A  wading  bird  of  the  stork 
family,  white  of  plumage,  but  having 
a  black  head  and  neck,  with  a  red  band 
around  the  bottom  part  of  the  neck. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
South  America,  and  almost  equals  the 
adjutant,  which  It  resembles,  in  size. 

Jaok'ai.  A  kind  of  wild  dog  or  wolf, 
plentiful  in  warm  countries,  of  noc- 
turnal habits,  a  carrion  feeder,  and  of 
strong  odor.  Jackals  hunt  In  packs, 
and  make  the  night  hideous  with  their 
discordant  yells. 

Jcehboot.  A  kind  of  leathern  boot 
reaching  above  the  knee;  !n  common 
use  during  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  but  In  modern  days 
surviving  only  as  foot  and  leg  gear 
for    Tshermen,    ostlers,    etc. 

Jack'dsw.  A  small,  blue-black 
plumaged  kind  of  crow,  common  ia  al! 

farts  of  Europe,  and  nesting  frequently 
»  steeples,  old  ruins,  and  hollows  of 
trees.  It  makes  an  amusing  pet,  can 
be  taught  to  utter  words,  and  is  famed 
for  Its  mischievous  propensities. 

jMk'aon,  Andpaw  (1T61-1B45). 
An  American  general  and  seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  was 
born  in  South  Carolina,  his  father  was 
a  farm  laborer  of  Scotch-Irish  stock. 
He  fought  as  a  lad  in  Ihe  war  of  the 
Revolution.  He  tried  the  saddler's  trade, 
later  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  before  he  was  twenty.  He  was 
a  member  of  Tennessee  Constitutions] 
Convention.  1796;  United  States  Sen- 
ator. i7fl7;  Judge  of  Tennessee  Su- 
preme Court,  1798-1804;  n  '  o- 
eral,  1802.  On  the  outbre  le 
war  with  Great  Britain,  he  ed 
2,500  militia,  and  heroically  sA 
Ivew  Orleans  against  the  ei  ut 
disbanded  his  forces  in  tbe  5'  as 

appointed  major-general  In  tl ar 

army,  1814.  and  placed  in  command 
at  Mobile,  afterwards  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Southern  Division,  1815. 
elected  lo  Senate  from  Tennessee  and 
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nominated  to  Presidency  (1823)  elected 
for  the  first  time  In  1828,  and  re- 
elected in  1832, 

•laok'MMi,  OhariM  ThomM  (1S05- 
80).  An  American  scientist;  bom  aC 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  began  practice  of  medicine  in  Bos- 
ton (1823),  but  abandoned  It  to  devote 
himself  to  chemistry,  mineralogy  and 
geoloKy.  He  became  Stale  geologist 
of  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  claimed  flrst  conception  of 
telegraph.  He  contributed  valuable  ar- 
ticles to  various  scientiflo  magazines. 
His  geological  reports  and  chemical  re- 
ports for  the  United  States  Patent 
Ofllce  were  also  published  beside  a 
"Manual  of  Ellzabethtown  "  (1861). 

J«ok'«on,  ThomH  Jonathan  (1824- 
63).  Known  as  "Stonewall  Jackson." 
Admitted  to  West  Point  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  served  in  Mexico  and 
was  breve tted  captain  and  major,  for 
gallantry.  Became  professor  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy  and  of 
artillery  tacUcs  in  Lexington  Military 
School.  Organized  the  "  Stonewall  Brlg- 

'    "  {1861),  and  gained  his  sobriquet 


oort  In  making  a  reconnaissance  he  waa 
mistaken  for  the  enemy  and  fired  upon 
by  the  Confederates,  and  died  from 
injuries  received  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
oellorsville  (May  3), 

Jacob,  Jaan  Olauda.  A  peasant  from 
the  Jura  Mountains,  120  years  old,  who 
was  brought  from  his  native  place  to 
figure  as  "  dean  of  the  human  race  •* 
In  Paris  at  the  great  federation  festival 
of  June  1790. 

Jacob Ina.  A  Frencb  revolutionary 
club  or  party,  formed  In  1789,  and 
accustomed  to  meet  at  a  Jacobin  con- 
vent, hence  the  name.  It  became  a 
controlling  force  In  the  Revolution,  es- 

Seclally  In  the  movement  which  led  to 
le  Terror,  Robespierre  being  its  chief 
spokesman, 

Jaoobltea.  Adherents  of  the  Stuart 
cause  after  the  abdication  of  James 
II.  First  James  himself,  then  his  son 
(the  Old  Pretender),  and  later  his 
grandson  [the  Young  Pretender) 
tried  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion.  Id 
Scotland  and  Ireland;  but  after  the 
defeat  at  Culloden  In  1745  the  cause 
lost. 
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JaoobSp  W.  W.  ( 1863—) .  An  EngUsh 
novelist  of  a  quaint  and  peculiar  hu- 
mor, whose  stories  and  sketches  of 
East-end  river  side  life  and  characters 
are  inimitable. 

Jaconet.  A  kind  of  muslin  at  one 
time  much  in  vogue  as  dress  material, 
light  and  pliant  and  soft  textured. 

Jacototy  Jean  Joseph  (1770-1840). 
An  educationalist,  born  in  Dijon, 
France.  He  is  noted  for  his  "  Univer- 
sal Method"  of  education,  which  is 
based  on  his  assumption  that  men*s 
minds  are  of  equal  calibre. 

Jack'ton.  The  seat  of  Jackson 
County,  Michigan,  built  on  both  sides 
of  Grand  River.  It  contains  the  state 
prison  and  extensive  manufactures.  P. 
31,433. 

Jaok'ton.  The  seat  of  Madison 
County,  Tennessee,  and  boasts  numer- 
ous industrial  establishments.  P. 
15,779. 

Jack'aon.  The  seat  of  Hinds  County, 
and  capital  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Pearl 
River.  It  contains  United  States  build- 
ing, colleges,  James  Observatory  and 
State  Library.     P.  21,262. 

Jaok'tonvillc.  The  seat  of  Duval 
County,  Florida.  It  is  an  important 
shipping  point.     P.  57,699. 

Jaofc'ton villa.  The  seat  of  Morgan 
County,  Illinois.  There  are  numerous 
colleges  and  public  institutions.  P. 
15.326. 

Jaoquard',  Joseph  IMarie  (1752- 
1834).  An  inventor,  born  at  Lyons, 
Prance.  He  followed  the  tailor's  trade 
and  that  of  weaver,  later  became  a 
type-setter  and  book-binder.  He  ex- 
hausted his  inheritance  in  experiment- 
ing with  looms.  After  serving  in  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  he  returned  to 
Lyons  and  perfected  the  loom  known 
by  his  name.  This  loom  which  en- 
abled an  ordinary  workman  to  weave 
most  beautiful  and  intricate  patterns 
was    strongly    opposed    and    created 

Seat  hostility  among  Lyons  workmen, 
s  inventions  were  bought  in  1806 
and  declared  public  property.  Jacquard 
received  a  pension  and  royalties.  A 
statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  at 
Lyons  in  1840. 

Jada.  A  very  hard,  greenish  mineral 
found  in  China,  America,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  used  for  making  vases, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornamental  arti- 
cles. Ther^  are  many  varieties,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  stone  was 
In  common  use  in  prehistoric  times 
for  weapons  and  utensils. 

Jaffa.  A  town  of  Syria,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  35  miles  northwest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, of  which  it  is  a  seaport.  Imports 


cotton  goods,  sugar,  rice,  petroleum, 
tobacco,  lumber,  etc.  Exports  soap» 
fruit,  wines,  oil  and  sesame.  Jaffa 
oranges  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world.  P.  25,000.  It  is  the  ancient 
Joppa. 

Jagflcrnaut,  or  Juggarnaut.  The 
great  Indian  idol  at  Pun,  which  once  a 
year  is  brought  forth  from  its  temple, 
placed  on  an  enormous  car,  and  con- 
veyed at  the  head  of  an  enormous 
procession  through  the  streets.  Mul- 
titudes of  pilgrims  assemble  on  these 
occasions,  and  it  used  to  be  the  prac- 
tice for  many  fanatics  to  throw  them- 
selves beneath  the  wheels  of  the  car 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  crushed 
to  death. 

Jag'uar.  The  largest  and  fiercest  of 
wild  cats.  Its  full  length  is  six  to 
seven  feet,  girth  about  three  feet, 
head  and  limbs  massive,  color  vary- 
ing from  yellowish  white  to  almost' 
black.  It  is  marked  by  distinct  rings 
containing  one  or  more  dark  spots. 
The  Jaguar  is  found  in  South  America 
and  in  Guiana.  It  is  a  dweller  in  Jun- 
gles and  is  very  fond  of  water ;  making 
its  home  where  large  districts  are  sub- 
merged. It  sleeps  by  day  and  prowls 
by  night,  creeping  in  the  tall  grasses 
and  way-side  thickets ;  it  commits  great 
depredations  among  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  etc.  It  feeds  largely  on  mam- 
mals, large  reptiles  and  monkeys.  It 
can  be  trained  in  captivity  but  grows 
dangerous  with  increasing  age. 

Jaf'ap.  A  well-knovm  purgative 
medicine,  obtained  from  the  root  of 
Ipomsea  purga,  a  plant  of  the  order 
GonvolvuIacesB,  found  in  Mexico  at 
average  heights  of  6,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  active  principle  of  Jalap  is 
a  resin  found  in  tne  tuners,  was  al- 
ready known  as  a  medicine  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  is  valued  as  a  cath- 
artic, alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  drugs,  and  is  used  as  a  laxative 
when  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  bile 
is  advisable. 

Jamaroa  ( Jam-mayHcah ) .  **  The 
land  of  wood  and  water."  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  British  is- 
lands in  the  West  Indies,  about  90 
miles  south  of  Cuba,  144  miles  in  its 
greatest  length,  and  50  miles  wide.  It 
is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Blue  Mountains,  the  highest  peak  be- 
ing the  Blue  Mountain,  '7.423  feet 
above  sea.  The  climate  of  Jamaica 
is  most  equable,  the  maximum  at 
Kingston  beinff  97,  the  minimum  61, 
with  an  annual  mean  of  81.  while  in 
higher  regions  the  temperature  is  de- 
liciously  cool  even  in  the  height  of  the 
torrid  season.    The  rainfall  varies  from 
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50  to  120  inches  per  year  and  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  tropical 
agriculture.  The  main  exports  are, 
like  those  of  most  West  Indies  Islands, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  fruit,  but  in  no  other 
of  these  islands  have  greater  efforts 
been  made  to  abolish  the  one-crop 
plantation  system  and  to  introduce  di- 
versified farming.  Now,  most  of  the 
aromatic  and  spice  producing  plants  of 
the  far  East  nave  been  naturalized  in 
Jamaica  and  increase  its  commerce. 
In  1907  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
and  especially  the  region  of  Kingston 
(the  capital)  was  visited  by  a  severe 
earthquake,  causing  much  damage  and 
many  victims.  P.  770.242,  of  which 
only  about  50,000  are  whites. 

Jamb.  The  upright  sides  of  a  door, 
window,  fireplace,  or  other  aperture, 
supporting  the  lintel,  entablature  or 
mantle  and  shelf. 

Jamea  (Greek,  Jacobus,  merely  a 
corruption  of  Jacob).  The  name  of 
several  English  and  Scotch  kings. 
Among  the  latter,  the  most  able  was 
Jamea  I.  (1394-1437),  son  of  Robert 
III.  of  Scotland  who  inherited  the 
throne  after  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Rothesay.     He  was  un- 

Suestionably  the  most  able  of  the 
tuarts,  and  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  the  most  peaceful  years  of 
Scotland  previous  to  the  union  with 
England,  the  whole  effort  of  the  king 
t>eing  concentrated  in  establishing  or- 
der among  the  turbulent  lords  of  his 
kingdom.  With  the  acts  of  his  first 
parliament,  (1424)  the  first  series  of 
regular  statutes  for  Scotland  may  be 
said  to  begin.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Sir  Robert  Graham,  as  a  revenge  for  a 
fancied  offense. — Jamaa  I.  of  England 
and  VI.  of  Scotland  (1566-1625),  in- 
herited the  crown  of  Scotland  when 
thirteen  months  old,  at  the  resignation 
of  his  mother,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  first  twenty  years  of  his  nominal 
reign  were  a  time  of  great  trouble,  he 
was  several  times  taken  prisoner  by 
his  adversaries,  but  always  released 
later  by  his  mother's  friends.  He  at- 
tempted vainly  to  prevent  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Mary,  but,  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. By  the  death  of  the  latter.  1603, 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  moved  his  court  to  London.  His 
reign  as  dual  king  was  not  brilliant. 
He  was  a  good-natured,  but  weak  man, 
impoverishing  the  exchequer  to  enrich 
his  friends  and  at  time  of  need  degrad- 
ing the  authority  of  the  crown  by  sell- 
ing titles  of  nobility.  Poverty  of  admin- 
istrative genius  reduced  the  might  of 


England  so  formidable  under  Elizabeth, 
almost  to  insignificance.  His  lack  of  de- 
sirable qualities  as  a  ruler  strengthened 
the  power  of  parliament,  giving  it  a 
decided  turn  yvhich  infiuenced  much  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  England. 

Jamea  II.  (1633-1701).  King  of 
England  (1685-88).  The  son  of  James 
I.  His  name,  as  Duke  of  York  under 
his  brother  Charles  II.,  was  given  to 
the  Colony  of  New  York.  Succeeding 
his  brother  in  1685,  his  arbitrary  rule, 
the  judicial  outrages  of  Judge  Jefflreys^ 
the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  in 
Scotland  and  the  seven  bishops  in  Eng- 
land, led  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
which  established  the  constitutional 
government  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  daughter  Mary  II.  and 
her  husband,  William  III.  of  Orange 
and  found  refuge  with  Louis  XIV.  of 
France. 

Jamaa.  Epiatle  of.  One  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  canon,  ascribed 
to  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  to  a 
pseudo -James  who  assumed  the  name 
to  ffain  authority,  to  James,  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  and  to  James,  the  **  brother  *' 
or  "  cousin  "  of  the  Lord. 

Jamea,  Qeorge  P.  R.  (1801-1860). 
An  English  novelist.  Some  of  his  works 
enjoyed  popularity,  but  they  contain 
little  real  vitality,  being  modelled  partly 
on  Scott  and  partly  on  Dumas,  without 
the  strength  of  either.  His  "Riche- 
lieu **  was  the  first  and  also  the  best 
of  his  200  stories. 

Jamea,  Henry  (1843 — ).  An  Amer- 
ican novelist  by  birth  who  has  produced 
a  number  of  notable  stories,  remarkable 
for  their  intellectual  subtlety  and  care- 
ful characterization.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  he  has  resided  mostly  in 
London.  His  best  known  novels  are: 
•*  The  American,"  "  Daisy  Miller."  "  The 
Bostonians,"  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady," 
"  In  the  Cage,"  and  "  The  Am- 
bassadors." In  1906  he  revisited  his 
native  land,  the  result  of  which  was 
"  The  American  Scene  "  (1907). 

Jamea  River.  An  important  river  of 
America  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Jackson  and  Gompasture  streams  in 
Virginia,  and  having  its  entire  course 
in  the  state,  passing  Lynchburg  and 
Richmond,  gradually  widening  its 
course  to  about  seven  miles  at  the 
mouth  of  its  estuary  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  It 
is  450  miles  long  and  navigable  150 
miles  up  its  course  to  Richmond;  its 
tributary  canals  are  part  of  the  south- 
eastern system  of  waterways.  It  was 
32  miles  up  the  course  of  the  James 
River  at  the  seat  of  the  present  James- 


town,  that  Uie  first  Eorlleh  eettlement 
fa  America  was  fouaded.  1607. 

JamM,  St.  Jamea,  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  the  patron  saint  o1  Spain.  Hla  at- 
tribute. Is  tlie  sword,  by  which  he  was 
decapitated. 

ilamMon.  Dr.  LMnder  Starr 
(1853-1910).  For  many  years  one  of 
the  notable  men  oonneoted  with  South 
Ahica,  and  the  close  friend  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  It  was  he  who  led  the  fa- 
mous raid  on  the  Transvaal  in  Deoem- 
tter  1895,  and  for  that  escapade  suf- 
fered ten  months'  imprisonment  In  Lon- 
don. Previous  to  that  he  was  Adminis- 
trator of  Bhodesia,  and  in  1904  was 
elected  Premier  of  the  Gape  Parlia- 
ment, but  resigned  in  190S. 

■lantMtown.  A  town  of  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  sixty -nine  miles 
southwest  of  Buffalo,  on  Chautau- 
qua Lake.  It  was  settled  ISIO.  and 
chartered  as  a  city  IB86.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  are  furniture  and  wor- 
sted.     P.   31,297. 

J«nM*llle.  The  seat  of  Rook  County, 
Wisconsin,  southwest  of  Milwaukee. 
It  was  settled  in  1836,  manufactures 
tobacco,  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and 
agricultural  implements.     P.  13.894. 

Jantaaarlea.  A  former  band  of  Turk- 
ish foot  soldiers  who  acted  as  the 
Sultan's  body  guard,  Emd  were  noted 
(or  their  turbulence  and  cruelty.  They 
existed  from  the  fourteenth  century 
to  1BZ6,  when  they  were  finally  dis- 
banded after  the  people  had  risen 
a^inst  them  and  massacred  many 
thousands. 

Jan'MHlMa.  Followers  of  Jansen, 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  who  denied  "  the 
freedom  of  the  wilt  and  the  possibility 
of  resisting  Divine  grace."  They  did 
Dot  exist  as  an  organized  body  after 
1740. 

Ja'nus.  A  dual  Roman  divinity 
(JanuB  and  Jana)  male  and  female,  who 
are  probably  a  oombination  of  Dianus 
( the  sun )  and  Diana  or  Luna  ( the 
moon)  and  holding  a  high  place;  the 
name  being  invoked  In  every  under- 
taking, even  before  that  of  Jupiter, 
though  the  latter  was  the  greatest  of 
their  gods.  Janus  presidea  not  only 
over  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
also  of  every  month  and  day  and  every 
enterprise.  He  is  represented  as  ha-v- 
Ing  two  faces,  one  youthful,  the  other 
aged,  one  looking  forward,  the  other 
backward.  This  double  face  has  given 
rise  to  the  term  "  Janus-faced  "  as  a 
sign  or  duplicity.  The  Romans  do  not 
aeem  to  have  given  It  that  sense,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  seen  in  it  a 
symbol  of  the  vrisdom  of  the  god,  om- 
nlsciently  beholding  both  the  past  and 


the  future  in  which  sense  he  Is  gen- 
erally regarded.  The  temple  dedicated 
to  Janus  in  Rome  was  opened  in 
times  of  war  and  closed  in  times  of 
peace,  a  situation  which  happened  only 
onee  In  700  years. 

Jan'uary.  The  first  month  of  the 
year,  was  consecrated  to  Janus  (q.  v.) 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  the  "After 
Yule  "  or  "  Wolf  Monatb  "  of  Ibe  Sax- 
ons. 

Japan'.  An  Island  empire  of  the 
Asiatic  world,  consisting  of  Hondo, 
Klu-slu,  Shikoku,  Yesso  and  numerous 
small  islands.  Its  total  area  is  177,- 
661  square  miles,  being  mountainous 
and  of  volcanic  origin.  The  older  name 
for  the  largest  of  these  Islands  Hondo, 
is  Nippon,  or  Dai  Nippon,  meaning  the 
Great  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  mainland  of 
Japan,  is  of  moderate  elevation,  rather 
hilly  and  rocky,  and  so  subject  to 
eartnquakes  and  voicanioieruptlons  that 
the  Japanese  reckon  that  every  seven 
years  one  of  their  cities  Is  subject  to 
more  or  less  complete  destruction.  The 
highest  peak  is  an  extinct  volcano,  the 
sacred  PuUyama,  12,365  feet  above 
the  sea. — -Ethnologists  have  referred 
the  Japanese  to  different  dlvisloos  of 
mankind.  Some  believe  them  to  be- 
long to  the  continental  Asiatic  stock, 
as  the  Chinese,  others  give  them  a  Ma> 
la  n,  while  there  seem  to  be  some 

ei  !S   among  them  of  a  Tartaric 

01  Imagination    and    speculation 

hi  1  in  some  of  their  features  and 

tr IB    one    of    the    lost    tribes    of 

Israel,  That  the  founders  of  the  race 
have  immigrated  In  prehistoric  times 
and  mixed  with  the  original  aborigines 
seems  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  what 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  In- 
habitants of  Japan,  the  hairy  Ainua, 
who  have  not  mixed  with  the  Japanese, 
apparently  belong  to  quite  a  dilTerent 
stock.  The  complexion  of  the  Japan- 
ese varies  from  a  copper  brown  to 
nearly  the  whiteness  of  Western  na- 
tions, being  mostly  of  a  dull  olive  tint. 
Their  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
are  those  of  a  proud,  senaitlve  and 
somewhat  vindictive  disposition,  with 
punctilious  notions  of  honor,  combined 
with  pride  of  birth. — In  speaking  of  the 
civilization,  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Japanese,  one  can  hardly  refer  to 
present  conditions,  but  must  view  them 
almost  from  an  historical  point  of  view. 
There  Is  no  nation  known  in  history 
wtiich  has  so  quickly  and  completely 
taken  the  oivilizatlon  of  another  race 
as  the  Japanese  have;  fifty  years  ago 
their  country  was  closed  and  did  not 
know  anything  of  European   civlllza- 


tion;  to-day,  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
majority  of  the  educated  classes  does 
not  dilTer  much  from  that  ot  the  west- 
ern races.  In  one  particular,  only, 
liave  they  not  completely  adopted 
Western  ways,  namely,  in  that  ot  relig- 
ion, as  Ihey  do  not  consider  Christianity 
an  improvement  over  a  libera!  obser- 
vance of  Shlntoism  and  Buddhism, 
which  are  yet  the  dominant  religions  ui 
the  country,  the  Protestant  member- 
ship having  advanced  only  from  4!,- 
451  to  73.422  t)etween  1900  and  iS08. 
The  Catholics  have  67,000.  the  Greek 
Church,  30.000.  The  modern  educa- 
tional movement  began,  1868,  the  num- 
ber of  iUllerates  among  the  younger 
generation  being  as  small  as  in  any 
other  civilized  country.  The  principal 
center  of  learning  Is  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, employing  several  American 
tutors  and  proteasors:  its  official  lan- 
guage, besides  the  Japanese,  Is  the 
English;  55  per  cent,  of  the  i 
tlon  of  Japan  are  engaged  ii 
cultural  pursuits,  employing  in  z 

methods.  Justified  by  a  great  e  .  y 
of  arable  land,  which  excites  the  won- 
der of  visiting  Americans.  HIce,  yams 
and  a  variety  of  saccharine  sorghums 
are,  with  flsn,  the  principal  products 
and  articles  of  diet.  The  population 
has,  however,  increased  so  rapidly  that 
in  191J  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
food  consumed  had  to  be  imported. 
The  minEng  Industry  Is  yet  imperfectly 
developed,  yet  Japan  exports  copper 
and  nearly  satisflea  its  need  in  coal. 
Besides  industries  supplying  the  prin- 
cipal needs  of  the  people,  silk  cloths, 
embroideries  and  pottery  are  exported. 
As  a  maritime  nation,  Japan  has 
made  giant  strides  and  is  competing 
with  the  United  Stales  for  commercial 
supremacy  on  ttie  Paclflc,  especially  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
her  trade  there  threatening  to  rival  that 
of  England.  The  government  was  re- 
organized by  Marquis  Ho,  On  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1889,  a  constitution,  the 
equivalent  of  a  Magna  Charta  was  given 
by  the  Emperor,  introducing  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  governmeDl.  The  mili- 
tary power  of  Japan  began  with  the 
success  of  the  Chinese  War,  1894-95. 
and  enhanced  during  the  war  with 
Russia  ( 1904 ) .  How  fast  Japan  haspro- 
gressed  in  democracy  Is  indicated  by 
the  so-called  socialistconspiracy  (1910) 
headed  by  a  former  resident  of  the 
United  States,  having  had  for  Its  aim 
the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  overthrow  of  constitutional  Insti- 
tutions. Twenly-six  of  the  leaders 
were  judged  and  twelve  of  them  were 
Immediately    executed.    On     February 
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JaphMh 

,  Japan   negotiated  a  new  ^treaty 


with  the  United  States,  having  for  its 
aim  the  eetllemeat  of  the  so-called  Jap- 
anese question  (q.  v. J.  In  1904,  \h6 
->opulation  of  the  empire,  includinB 
formosa,'  was  51,458,037,  of  whloh 
.4708  were  foreign  born,  with  9,111 
Chinese,    The  number  of  foreigners  has 

ice  been  much  augmented. 

JapanMa  Art.  One  of  the  many 
characteristic  developments  of  a  won- 
derful people.  It  is  original,  diatino- 
live,  of  marked  decorative  sense,  and 
shows  a  freedom  and  delicacy  ot 
handling  almost  beyond  praise.  Al- 
though in  certain  technical  details  It 
falls  short  of  the  best  European 
standards  it  has  in  its  general  realiza- 
tions had  a  decided  inOuence  upoD 
the  decorative  art  of  the  world  at 
large  though  largely  derived  from  tbe 
Chinese. 

JapaneM  Quattlon.  An  important  is- 
sue in  the  Pacific  States  and  WcstenB 
Canada,  caused  by  the  anti-Orieatal 
f(  "  of  the  population  ot  these  re- 
gi  especially     expressed     (1906). 

w  le  Board  ot  Education  of  San 

P:  10  barred  Japanese  pupils  from 

tt  lie  schools  for  whites;  and  hav- 

in  ived  its  culmination  in  the  dls- 

ti  .ea    of    1007,    during    which    a 

number  of  Japanese  eating-nouses  and 
shops  were  wrecked  and  pillaged.  Tlie 

Juestion  became  so  acute  that  Presl- 
ent  Roosevelt  sent  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Metcalf,  to  Investigate  the  sit- 
uation, the  result  being  a  presidential 
message  to  Congress,  and  long  nego- 
tiations with  Japan  concerning  the  ex- 
clusion of  Japanese  laborers.  This 
culminated  in  the  treaty  of  I9tl  with 
Japan,  according  to  which  no  Japan- 
ese subjects  may  be  excluded  from  the 
United  Slates  for  other  than  reasons 
applying  to  every  nation,  while  the 
Qovernment  of  the  Mikado  promises 
not  to  give  passports  to  Japanese  ot  the 
laboring  class. 

Japan'nlng.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite arts  of  the  Japanese  Is  the  lac- 
quering of  manufactured  objects;  ft 
has  been  learned  by  western  nations 
and  received  the  name  of  its  country 
of  origin.  It  consists  In  giving  one  or 
more  coats  of  a  certain  varnish  to  a 
variety  of  goods,  which  are  polished 
and  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl, 
and  made  to  resemble  articles  manu- 
factured In  Japan, 

Japhath.  One  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah  and  the  ancestor  of  (he  Rentlles. 
as  distinct  from  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  or  the  Semites,  and  of  Ham.  or 
Ihe  Hamiles.  Japheth,  as  a  family 
name,    embraces    a    large    number    of 


primitive  nadons,  in  modern  ethnol- 
ogy partly  desisoated  as  Turanian  and 
partly  as  Indo-European,  laphetic  is 
ofteD  used  by  ethnologists  inslead  of 
Indo-European. 

Jvnw).  A  town  on  the  Charente, 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  victory 
which  the  Catholics,  commanded  by 
the  Due  d'AnJou,  after-wards  Henry  III. 
obtained  In  1569  over  the  Huguenoti 
commanded  by  Cond^. 

Jaunin,  JioquM  (1778-1864).  t 
Gascon  barber  and  poet,  who  by  his  ro- 
mances, burlesques  and  odes,  pub- 
lished between  1835  and  1849,  raised 
the  pstols  of  the  south  of  France  to 
the  status  of  a  literary  language,  and 
created  a  wholesome  influence  or 
French  Ufe  and  letters. 

Jaamlna'OMB.  A  genus  of  plants  al- 
lied to  the  Oleacete,  having  about  100 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  known  as 
Jasmine  or  Jesaamine.  some  of  which 
are  climbers,  many  having  beautiful 
and  exquisitely  fragrant  Qowers,  from 
wlilch  a  delicate  perfume  is  extracted. 
Unlike  the  perfume  of  roses  and  other 
flowers,  that  of  the  Jasmlnacex  can- 
not be  distilled,  but  is  obtained  by 
maceration  in  pure  olive  oil. 
Jas'mlns,  See  Jasmioacee. 
Jaa'per.  A  mineral  generalh  . . 
xarded  as  a  variety  of  quart*,  and.  like 
ihe  latter,  merely  an  oxide  of  silicon 
combined  with  a  large  variety  of  im- 
purities, most  frequently  horn-blendt 
or  clay,  which  gives  its  capacity  and 
▼arlety  of  color,  dependin^r  mainly  on 

the  presence  of  iron  and  sulphur 

poands.     While  It  is  one  of  the  

eommon  of  minerals.  Its  best  colored 
specimens  have  been  prized  from  the 
most  ancient  times  for  ornamental  ob- 
jects, because  of  their  high  polish.  The 
most  beautiful  Jasper  is  found  in 
Egypt  and  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  manu- 
factured into  curious  objects. 

Jaun'dle*  (French,  Jaune,  yellow). 
A  disorder  of  the  liver  causing  a  num- 
ber of  organic  disturbances  which 
have  ail  substantiaiSy  the  same  result 
and  are  classed  under  the  popular 
name  of  Jaundice,  though  they  are  in 
fact  different  in  character.  Jaundice 
may  be  caused  by  an  excess  of  secre- 
Ilon  of  bile  which  contains  yellow  pig- 
ment. A  second  cause  is  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gall  ducts,  either  by  the 
impaction  of  a  gallstone  in  the  hepatir 
duct,  by  the  obstruction  of  the  latter 
by  tumorous  or  cancerous  growth,  or 
by  Its  Inflammation  which  Is  a  frequent 
result  of  the  abusive  use  of  strong  li- 
quor. In  all  of  these  cases  the  bile, 
bstead  of  flowing  normally  Into  the  In- 
testines, Is  diffused  into  the  blood  as 


far  as  the  finest  capillaries  of  the  skin 
and  the  eye,  causing  the  yellow  com- 
plexion and  conjunctivitis  from  which 
the  name  of  the  malady  is  derived.  The 
primary  causes  of  its  pathological  con- 
ditions are  mainly  irregular  and  free 
living,  but  also  occasionally  a  mental 
or  physical  shook. 

JaunUna  Oar.  A  two-wheeled  vehi- 
cle peculiar  to  Ireland,  containing  a 
lengUiwIse  seat  on  each  side  and  a 
seat  in  front  for  the  driver. 

jaurM,  j»«n  (1858—).  The  leader 
of  the  French  Socialists  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  of  which  he  has  been 
a  member  since  1885.  He  is  a  power- 
ful speaker  and  wTiter,  and  Is  editor 
of  a  History  of  Socialism. 

Ja'va.     The  most  important  of  the 

Bosses sions  of  the  Netherlands,  from 
ve  to  eight  degrees  south  of  the 
equator,  washed  north  by  the  Sea  of 
Java,  east  by  the  Straits  of  Bali,  south 
by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  west  by  the 
Strait  of  Sunda;  its  extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  Is  666  miles  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  50  to  136  miles. 
At  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
Javanese  already  possessed  a  large 
degree  of  civilization,  probably  the  re- 
sult of  the  teachings  of  Buddhists  and 
B    ~  In    1475.    Mohammedanism 

hi  faith  of  the  country.     Part 

ol  ds  were  in  possession  of  the 

D  >,  but  it  was  only  after  long 

ai  wars   which    lasted    until 

It  ;he  natives  submitted.  Java 

hi  -tualty    a    province    of    the 

Ni  1  under  a  Oovernor-Geaeral 

ar  I,     Under  the  energetic  ad- 

m  :   of  the  Dutch,  Java  pro- 

gi  d   the   development   of   the 

Is:  only  been  restricted  by  the 

amount  of  labor  available.  The  prin- 
ciple exports  are  spices.  cofTee,  tobac- 
co, rice  and  cotton.  Area,  50,390 
square  miles,  p.  31,842,205  of  which 
only  about  75,833  are  European  born. 

Ja'vB  Bm.  Otherwise  known  as  Sun- 
da  Sea,  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
lying  between  the  north  coast  of  Java 
and  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

Jawalln.  A  kind  of  spear  which  was 
thrown  by  hand  and  was  one  of  Ihe 
common  weapons  of  war  from  the  days 
of  ancient  Rome  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  rude  form  of  Javelin  is  still  uscffby 
many  savage  tribes. 

~  ly.  A  group  of  birds  belonging  to 
CorvidH!,  or  Crow  family.  Sixty- 
species  are  known,  having  an  ex- 
tremely wide  geographical  distribution ; 
but  none  are  found  In  Africa  or  South 
America.  Six  species  occur  in  Europe, 
one  of  which  is  British — the  Common 
Jay    (Garrulus  glandarius).     This  fa- 


Jay 

miliar  woodlead  species  is  a  beautiful 
bird,  noisy  and  active  in  its  babits,  but 
bearing  a  bad  obaracter,  among  game- 

Sreservers  on  account  of  its  foadness 
or  sucking  eggs.  The  Blue  Jay  (Gy- 
anocitta   cristala)    is    an    elegant    and 


s  its 

Jajr,  John'  ('1745-1829^  An  American 
statesman,  bom  Id  New  York,  gradu- 
ated at  Kiag's  (now  Columbia)  College, 
and  was  admitted  to  Itie  bar.  1768. 
Though  undoubtedly  a  patriot  and  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  independence,  he 
took  a  conciliatory  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, became  member  of  Congress  and 
Its  president,  msi  Minister  to  Spain, 
1779.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  be  shared  In  negotiating  the 
Peace  of  Versailles,  178*.  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  framing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  was  Ilrsl  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  1789. 
Envoy  to  England,  1794-95,  Governor 
of  New  York.  1795-1801. 

Joan.  A  stout  kind  of  twilled  oot- 
ton  oloth  much  worn  In  olden  times 
and  resembling  fustian.  Among  mod- 
ern varieties  of  Jeac  there  Is  a  satin 
jean  of  a  shiny  surface,  also  "Jean- 
nette,"  used  for  linings. 

J«bbi  Richard  Olavsrlwi 
1905).  In  1S89  he  was  i 
Professor  of  Greek  at  , 
which  chair  he  held  until' 
He  was  a  "  humanist  in  f 
sense  of  the  word  "  who  hu-, 

in  his  mastery  of  both  ola^ 

and  Bpiril.  He  edited  a  number  of 
Greek  authors,  wrote  a  life  of  Per- 
son, of  Erasmus,  and  one  of  Bentley 
snd  helped  found  the  British  School  at 
Athens. 

J»dburgh.  The  county  town  of 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  about  fifty 
mites  southeast  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
celebrated  for  Its  abbey,  founded  In 
1118  by  Prince  David,  afterwards  Da- 
vid I.,  and  of  which  magnifloenl  ruins 
remain.  It  manufactures  tweeds, 
blankets  and  hosiery.  Jedburgh  played 
a  conspicuous  part  In  border  warfare 
and  the  expression  "  Jedart'a  justice  " 
(meaning  "to  hang  first  and  try  after- 
wards ")  probably  dates  back  to  this 
period. 

Jairanon,  Joaaph  (18S9-1905). 
An  American  actor,  born  in  Philsdephia, 
the  stepson  of  the  comedian  Thomas 
Burke,  making  bis  debut  on  the  stage 
st  the  age  of  three,  became  one  of  the 
cleverest  actors  of  his  lime.  It  Is  how- 
ever, not  as  a  comedian  that  JelFerson 
became  famed,  but  In  the  role  of  "  Rip 


Van  Winkle,"  which  he  created  at  the 
Adelpbi,  in  London,  and  for  which  he 
had  a  run  in  many  cities  of  England  and 
the  United  States  for  fifteen  years. 
He  retired  1889  to  his  estate  in  Mass- 
achusetts, where  he  died. 

Jefferson,  Thomaa  (1743-1886). 
The  third  President  of  the  United 
States.  Succeeding  John  Adams;  born 
at  Shad  we  11,  Virginia,  the  son  of  a 
planter.  After  leaving  college  was  en- 
gaged In  the  uractice  of  law.  In  1769, 
elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
where  be  joined  the  revolutionary 
party;  later,  1773,  as  a  member  of  the 
Burgesses,  taking  a  prominent  part  tit 
measures  which  resulted  in  the  calling 
of  the  Continental  Congress  of  which 
he  also  became  a  member.  He  drew  up 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Sent 
as  Minister  to  France,  1785.  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  securing  valu- 
able commercial  concessions.  On  his 
return,  Washington  appointed  him  Sec- 
retary of  State.  After  the  adopllon  of 
the  new  Federal  Constitution,  the  two 
parties  which  were  to  divide  the  coun- 
try began  to  be  developed,  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Jay  and  Hamilton  were 
for  a  strong  central  government,  while 
JelTerson  lead  the  party  in  favor  of 
State's  rights,  the  latter  party  taking 
the  name  of  Anti-Federals  and  sub- 
sequently of  Democrats.  In  1796,  Jef- 
ferson was  defeated  for  the  Presideiioy 
by  Adams,  but  as  was  then  the  methoa 
became  vice-president,  having  received 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  Pour 
years  later  (1800)  he  defeated  Adams, 
was  re-elected  1804,  reUring  to  his 
residence  at  Montlcello,  Virginia,  at  the 
end  of  his  second  term.  On  entering 
the  presidency,  Jefferson  applied  him- 
self to  Introducing  "  Republican  sim- 
plicity," maintaining  etfioient  ofSolals 
In  their  positions.  Irrespective  of  party, 
and  refusing  to  appoint  any  of  his  rela- 
tives to  Government  posiUons.  The 
most  important  and  eventful  act  of  his 
administration  was  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  from  Prance  for 
(15,000,000.  by  which  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  then  815.615 
square  miles,  was  more  than  doubled  * 
by  the  addition  of  875,025  square 
miles.  After  his  return  to  private  life, 
he  remained  interested  and  in  touch 
with  public  questions,  laboring  espe- 
cially for  the  prohibition  of  slave  trafflo 
in  the  territories  and  lor  emancipation 
in  the  older  slates  by  a  succession  of 
measures.  He  died  the  same  day  as 
John  Adams,-  July  4,  1826,  on  the  flr- 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  he  had  written 
and  which  both  had  signed. 
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4^'fwnon  City.  The  capital  of  Mis- 
souri and  of  Cole  County,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  125  miles 
northwest  of  St.  Louis.  Among  other 
state  institutions,  the  penitentiary  is 
located  there,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  in  the  country.  P.  11,- 
850. 

J«f'f«paonvlll«.  The  seat  of  Clarke 
County,  Indiana,  108  miles  south  of  In- 
dianapolis, on  the  Ohio  River  and  lo- 
cated at  a  point  where  the  current  per- 
mits the  harnessing  of  considerable 
water  power,  which  is  used  in  rail- 
road car  works,  machine  shqpfr  and  a 
ship  building  yard.    P.  10,412. 

J«f'fr«yf  Lord  Pranolt  (1773-1850). 
A  versatile  Scotchman,  art  and  literary 
eritio  and  lawyer,  who  already  as  a 
young  man  became  prominent  ny  the 
keenness  and  liveliness  of  his  intellect 
asd  the  elegance  of  his  literary  taste. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the 
first  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
still  one  of  the  most  conservative  and 
prominent  periodicals  published  in  the 
English  language.  His  best  work  is  a 
**  Treatise  on  Beauty  " ;  he  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Edinburgh  and  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions. 

J«rfr«ys  of  Wsm.  Lord  Ooorge 
(1648-89).  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
King  James  II..  of  England,  he  became 
infamous  in  nistory  because  of  his 
strong-hand  government  and  the 
**  bloody  assizes,**  at  which  320  were 
oondemned  to  death  because  of  sup- 
posed treason,  and  of  the  trial  of 
the  **  seven  bishops  *'  which  caused  the 
downfall  of  his  monarch.  He  iled,  was 
captured,  and  incarcerated  in  the 
Tower,  where  so  many  of  his  victims 
had  suffered. 

JoffplM,  Richard  (1848-1887).  An 
English  naturalist,  ^o,  between  1873 
andt  at  the  time  of  his  death,  wrote  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  and  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  rural  world  that  we  pos* 
sess.  His  "  Gamekeeper  at  Home,** 
and  **  The  Life  of  the  Fields  **  are  books 
of  great  power  and  sympathy. 

Jcho'vah.  One  of  the  names  of  God, 
the  etymology,  of  which  is  probably 
•*  to  be  **  or  "  the  Being.*'  It  is  usu- 
ally employed  to  express  a  different 
conception  of  the  deity  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  word  **  Elohim,**  the 
latter  appearing  to  be  a  kind  of  univer- 
sal God,  according  to  the  conception  of 
the  Hebrews,  while  Jehovah  was  the 
supreme  God  and  particularly  their 
own.  The  reverence  which  the  He- 
brews entertained  for  Jehovah  was 
such  that  they  submitted  for  His  iame 
29 


the  word  Lord  or  Adonai  (q.  v.)  in 
reading  the  scriptures.  Hebrew  scholars 
usually  write  and  pronounce  the  word 
Yahveh. 

Jelly-fish.  The  common  name  for  a 
wide  variety  of  sea  animals  of  a  gel- 
atinous structure,  such  as  the  acelephs 
(sea-nettles),  sea-blubbers,  and  med» 
usffi, — the  last  the  most  familiar  spe- 
cies, being  often  seen  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  medusae  get  their  name  because 
their  organs  of  locomotion  spread  out 
like  the  snaky  hair  of  the  fabled  Me- 
dusa. 

Jens.  An  old  town  in  Saxe-Weimar» 
on  the  Saale,  Germany,  fourteen  miles 
southeast  of  Weimar,  with  memories 
of  Luther.  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  It  has 
a  university  founded  to  be  a  center  of 
Reformation  influence,  and  since  as- 
sociated vdth  Pichte,  Schelling,  HegeU 
and  the  Schlegels,  who  were  teachers 
there.  On  the  same  day  in  October 
14,  1806,  two  victories  were  won 
near  the  town  by  French  troops  over 
the  Prussians,  the  collective  name  for 
both  being  **  the  battle  of  Jena.** 

Jenchle  Khan  (1162-1227).  The  fa- 
mous Afogul  ruler  who  twice  conquered 
China,  forced  the  Turks  into  their  pres- 
ent European  confines,  and  effected 
the  union  of  the  leading  Mongolian 
races 

Jeii'nePp  Kdward  (1749-1823).  The 
discoverer  of  vaccination.  He  was  born 
in  Gloucestershire,  England,  the  son  of 
a  clergyman.  At  first  he  was  destined 
to  the  profession  of  his  father,  but 
later  was  sent  to  Bristol  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  the  eminent  surgeon,  Ludlow. 
Jenner  moved  to  London  to  pursue  his 
studies  with  John  Hunter,  under  whose 
supervision  he  became  an  expert  anat- 
omist. He  returned  to  Berkeley  after 
two  years.  It  was  during  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  that  he  began  to 
study  a  possible  relation  of  the  dairy- 
mexTs  ••  cow-pox "  with  the  dreaded 
human  small-pox  and  the  immunizing 
effects  of  the  former  on  the  latter.  He 
worked  on  the  problem  for  fully  six- 
teen years,  until  experiments  on  human 
beings  proved  conclusively  that  his 
theory  was  right  and  one  of  the  most 
terrible  diseases  which  ravaged  hu- 
manity was  practically  eliminated. 

Jenny.  The  name  given  by  James 
Hargreaves  to  the  spinning  frame  in- 
vented by  him  in  1766,  which  greatly 
improved  and  extended  cotton  spinning 
operations. 

Jerboa.  An  interesting  rodent  known 
sometimes  as  the  "  leaping  hare,**  and 
sometimes  as  **  the  Jumping  mouse.** 
It  has  very  long  hind  legs  and  a  long 
tufted  tail.    It  is  a  native  of  the  desert 
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regions  of  Africa  and  lives  in  com- 
munities in  underground  passages.  Its 
lumping  power  is  extraordinary. 

JdrMtirad.  Any  utterance  or  writing 
in  which  sorrow  or  complaint  is  the 
chief  oharaoteristic,  so  named  as  recall- 
ing the  style  of  the  "  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah/^  one  of  the  Old  Testament 
Books. 

Jef'loho.  Now  Riha,  formerly  a 
nourishing  city  of  Palestine,  captured 
by  the  Israelites  at  their  entrance  into 
Canaan,  annihilated  and  subseauently 
rebuilt,  destroyed  again  under  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  Vespasian,  and  rebuilt  for 
(he  second  time  under  Hadrian.  It  is 
beautifully  located,  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  a  fruitful  and  well  watered 
valley  famous  for  its  palm  trees  and 
its  gardens  of  balsam.  The  population 
is  now  less  than  500,  none  or  which 
are  Europeans. 

Jerkin.  A  short  upper  garment  or 
jacket,  made  of  leather  or  cloth,  in 
common  wear  by  men  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Jerome.  Jerome  KlapU  (1859 — ). 
An  English  writer,  who  made  his  first 
success  with  a  humorous  book 
"Three  Men  in  a  Boat."  He  has 
since  written  many  novels  and  plays, 
many  of  which  have  enjoyed  consid- 
erable vogue.  He  founded  "  The 
Idler  "  and  ^*  To-day,"  and  wrote  for  the 
latter  his  best  novel,  "Paul  Kelver." 
His  play,  "  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back,"  produced  in  1908,  had 
wonderful  popularity  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

Jerome,  St.  (340-420).  A  noted 
theologian  of  the  fifth  century,  whose 
Latin  translation  of  the'  Scriptures 
(  The  Vulgate)  made  his  name  famous. 
He  died  at  Bethlehem. 

Jerrold,  Doualee  (1803-1857).  An 
English  dramatist  and  humorist,  who 
enjoyed  a  long  career  of  success  by  his 
contributions  to  "  Punch  "  (Including 
*'  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures  ") : 
his  novels,  of  which  "St.  Giles  and 
St.  James  '*  was  his  best ;  and  his  plays, 
of  which  "  Black  Eyed  Susan  "  was  tne 
most  popular.  He  founded  several 
periodicals,  and  edited  "  Lloyd's  News- 
paper" for  five  years  prior  to  his 
death. 

Jer'eey.  One  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
in  the  British  Channel,  geographically 
belonging  to  the  French  coast,  and  pop* 
ulated  by  Normans  speaking  the 
French  language.  They  belong  politi- 
cally to  Great  Britain,  enjoying,  how- 
ever, absolute  liberty  and  autonomy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  appointive 
and  veto  power  of  the  Crown.  Jersey 
is  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  coast  of 


France,  about  10  miles  long  and  six 
wide,  is  nearly  level  or  gently  rolling, 
possessing  an  exceptional  climate  with 
considerably  more  sunshine  than  Ens^ 
land.  Jersey  is  famed  for  its  breed  of 
dairy,  the  cows  of  which  produce 
very  rich,  creamy  milk.  The  island  is 
the  natural  market  garden  of  London. 
The   principal  city  is  St.   H^Uer.     P. 

JeKeey  City.  The  capital  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey.  Its  site  was, 
1779,  the  scene  or  the  famous  ex- 
ploit of  "  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,"  who 
descended  on  the  British  with  200  ill- 
armed  volunteers,  captured  the  garri- 
son of  the  "  Point "  and  destroyed  the 
works.  It  was  laid  out  as  a  town, 
(1804) ;  and  incorporated  as  the  City  of 
Jersey  (1820)  re-incorporated  &s  Jer- 
sey City,  (1838).  It  is  separated  from 
New  York  City  by  the  Hudson  River, 
communications  being  maintained  by 
"  tubes  "  and  numerous  ferries,  making 
it  practically  the  largest  suburb  of  New 
York.  Its  principal  Industries  are 
sugar  refineries,  glass  works  and  soap 
and  toilet  preparations.  P.  267,779. 

Jeru'ealem.  The  Jewish  capital  of 
Palestine,  to  the  ancient  Arabs  El-Kuds 
(the  Holy)  and  to  the  Christians  of 
every  denomination  the  "  Holy  City." 
Its  origin  and  early  history  is  very  ob- 
scure, but  tradition,  recorded  by  the 
Hebrew  historian,  Josephus,  identifies 
it  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melchisedek 
(Genesis  14:18)  was  king.  The  Old 
Testament  calls  it  the  city  of  the  Jebu- 
sites  (Joshua  18 :28) .  Certain  it  is  that 
these  or  people  of  a  similar  name 
were  not  dispossessed  of  the  hill  of 
7Aon  until  David's  time  (11.  Samuel,  vi, 
6-9),  while  the  name  of  Jerusalem  Is 
first  mentioned  in  Joshua  10:1.  The 
historical  importance  of  Jerasatem 
dates  from  the  time  of  David,  who  gave 
it  its  name.  "  the  City  of  David,"  mov- 
ing to  it  the  "  Ark  of  the  Covenant " 
and  making  it  the  center  of  his  king- 
dom; the  oullding  of  the  Temple  by 
Solomon  being  the  culmination  of  the 
dignity  and  holiness  of  the  place.  Its 
importance  in  ancient  times  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  constant  wars  and  siege.  It 
was  pillaged,  973,  by  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  and 
finany  destroyed  598,  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who  razed  its  walls  and  destroyed 
the  Temnle.  Rebuilt  after  the  Captiv- 
ity (536),  it  was  again  pillaged  by 
Ptolemy  Lagos,  and  (168)  under  Anti- 
chus,  then  again,  63  by  Pompey,  and 
54  B.  C,  by  Crassus.  Since  that  date, 
Roman  aggressions  never  ceased,  re- 
sulting in  the  complete  destruction  of 
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the  city  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  uDder  Vesjpasian  and  Titus,  70  A. 
D.  — Bmperor  Hadrian,  wtio  colonized 
Palestine  with  Romans,  rebuilt  many 
cities  of  Palestine  destroyed  by  its 
predecessors,  including  Jerusalem, 
but  it  became  iElia  Gapitolina  and 
meiirit>ers  of  the  Jewish  race  wer«  for- 
bidden to  visit  it  under  penalty  of 
death.  Emperor  Constantino  was  the 
first  to  taJce  measures  to  consecrate 
and  perpetuate  the  sites  of  the  birth 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the 
Roman  Christian  domination  did  not 
last  long,  614  ft  was  taken  by  the 
Persian  Kinff  Ghosrofis  II.:  637  it 
fell  into  the  nands  of  Calif  Omar,  and 
1007  passed  definitively  under  Turk- 
ish domination,  from  which  centuries 
of  "  crusades  "  were  not  able  to  rescue 
it  permanently.  Notwithstanding  their 
fanaticism,  the  Mussulman  rulers  of 
Jerusalem  have  of  late  years  shown 
the  greatest  tolerance  for  every  effort 
to  fittingly  preserve  sites  which  are 
sacred  to  Christians.  Jerusalem  is  sit- 
uated on  a  plateau  2,000  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean,  about  thirty  miles 
ftom  the  nearest  sea-shore.  Since 
1892,  connected  with  the  seaport  Jaffa 
by  a  narrow  gauge  railroad.  As  in 
Jewish  times,  it  Is  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
^n^ch  does  not  coincide  with  the  an- 
cient walls.  With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two.  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked  and  interesting  only  for  the 
qoaintness  of  the  architecture  of  cer- 
tain buildings.  It  is  since  1866.  the 
seat  of  an  Anglican  bishooric,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  60,000  divided 
into  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  the 
last  being  mostly  Syrians,  Armenians 
and  members  of  religious  o;'ders. 

Jeru'aalam  Ar'tlotiolca.  See  Helian- 
tbus. 

Jarusalstn  Oharobar.  A  room  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
originally  been  decorated  with  a  view 
of  Jerusalem.  Henry  IV.  died  in  this 
chamber,  and  the  Committee  for  the 
Revision  of  the  Bible  met  there  in 
1870  and  later. 

Jaa'uRa,  or  Soolaty  of  Jetut.  A 
religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  founded,  1534,  by  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  together 
with  six  of  nis  associates.  The  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  order  was  the 
conversion  of  infidels,  especially  by 
means  of  pilgrimages  and  missions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and,  as  at  that  time 
OhrlsteiHlom  was  at  war  with  the 
Tnits,  great  secrecy  In  the  working  of 
the  order  became  necessary  and  the 
source  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
later  became  characterized.    When  the 


Reformation  began  to  sweep  Europe, 
the  order  attempted  to  cheek  its 
spread.  For  their  frequent  interfer- 
ence in  politics  and  their  religious  at- 
Utude,  the  Jesuits  were  expefled  from 
almost  every  country  of  Europe  and 
South  America,  but  their  activities 
have  remained  '  unrestrained  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  they 
conduct  many  educational  institutions. 

Jaa'uit't  Bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Jet.  A  bituminous  mineral,  of  a  per- 
fectly black  color',  capable  of  being 
easily  cut  and  carved,  and  of  receiving 
a  beautiful  polish.  The  largest  quan- 
tities of  Jet  are  obtained  from  works 
in  the  Department  of  Aude,  Prance, 
on  the  roclcy  coast  of  eastern  England 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Whitby,  and 
also  in  Alberta  and  New  Brunswick, 
Canada.  Since  its  perfect  imitation  in 
celluloid.  Jet  ornaments  have  lost  much 
of  the  favor  they  used  to  enjoy. 

Jetsam.  In  navigation  law.  a  term 
signifying  cargo  thrown,  into  the  sea 
and  sunk,  to  Ugfaten  the  ship  in  case 
of  peril.  Blackstone  defines  Jetsam 
as,  "Where  goods  are  cast  into  the 
sea,  and  there  sink  and  remain  under 
water.**  The  owner  can  claim  them,. 
if  foun4:  if  he  makes  no  claim,  they 
revert  to  the  State.    See  Flotsam. 

Jetton.  A  kind  of  metal  counter 
formerly  used  in  card  playing.  Mon- 
arohs,  nobles  and  abbeys  had  their 
distinctive  jettons,  which  were  often 
as  carefully  devised  and  inscribed  as 
if  they  had  been  pieces  of  coin.  Ex- 
amples survive  in  many  museums. 

Jetty.  A  construction  of  wood,  ma- 
sonry, or  ironwork,  projecting  into  the 
sea,  and  serving  as  a  wharf  for  ship- 
ping and  merchandise,  or  as  a  mole 
for  narbor  protection. 

Jaunasaa  Dorte  (French,  gilded 
youth).  The  name  given  to  a  body  of 
young  dandies,  who,  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  strove  to  cause  a  counter- 
revolution. Now,  the  world  of  fashion. 

Ja¥S  The  Wandarlng.  The  legend 
of  a  Jew  who  cannot  die,  but,  as  the 
punishment  for  his  sin,  must  wander 
until  Christ  shall  pronounce  his  doom 
at  Judgment  Day.  The  legend  seems 
to  have  originated  from  St.  John, 
21:22;  "If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  Follow 
thou  me.**  Then  went  this  saying 
abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  "  that 
disciple  should  not  die."  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  poetic,  and  roman- 
tic works,  the  best  known  being  Sue*s 
"  Wandering  Jew." 

Jawlali  Oalsndar.  This  is  supposed 
to  date  from  the  Creation,  which  Is 
reckoned  to  have  been  anterior  to  the 
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Christian  era  by  3,760  years  and  3 
months.  The  Jewish  year  5670  began 
on  September  16,  1909. 

Jaws  (Yehudim).  A  name  given 
to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.  The  history  of  the  ancient 
Jews  constitutes  what  is  familiar  to  us 
in     Biblical    History,    Jewish     history 

B roper  concerning  only  that  part  of  the 
[ebrew  nation  belonging  to  the  Tribe 
of  Judah.  which  lived  in  Palestine 
until  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  After  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
(598-536  B.  C),  many  Jews  remained 
In  Babylon  under  the  mild  rule  of  Per- 
sia. Babylon  remained  in  fact  for 
many  centuries  the  second  land  of  Is- 
rael and  there  originated  the  syna- 
gogues and  those  lorms  of  worship 
which  have  been  retained  substantially 
by  the  orthodox  Jews  the  world  over. 
The  Persian  province  of  Palestine  was 
conquered  by  Alexander  and  the  Mace- 
donians in  332  B.  C,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  63.  They  ruled  it  by  pro- 
curators and  vassal  kings.  Under  the 
tyranny  of  Nero*s  procurator  Plorus, 
66  A.  D.  the  Jews  burst  into  a  rebel- 
lion ended  by  the  conquest  of  the 
province  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
By  Titus  in  70  A.  D.  a  million  and  a 
half  perished,  myriads  were  sold  as 
slaves.  A  final  revolt  under  Bar 
Coohebas  against  Hadrian,  132-135, 
orushed  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  This 
last  defeat  marked  the  final  desolation 
of  Judea  and  the  absolute  dispersion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  race.  During 
the  following  200  years,  the  Roman 
Jews,  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  lib- 
erty and  prosperity,  but  the  ascend- 
ency of  Christianity  was  baneful  to 
them.  The  edicts  of  Christian  em- 
perors and  ecclesiastical  decrees  be- 
gan to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  rigor 
of  their  intolerance.  They  were  pro- 
hibited from  making  converts,  from  in- 
termarrying with  Christians,  and  from 
holding  Christian  slaves.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  burdened  with  heavy 
taxes,  but  nothing  seemed  to  be  bur- 
densome enough  to  weaken  the  race. 
In  the  Dark  Ages  they  were  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  spread  of  Mohamme- 
danism. In  Spain,  especially,  under 
Moorish  rule,  they  were  almost  under 
terms  of  equality  with  Moslems,  were 
engaged  in  professions  and  sciences, 
and  competed  in  civilization  and  letters 
with  their  masters.  The  most  path- 
etic part  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  is 
after  the  fall  of  the  Moorish  empire; 
their  main  refuge  was  gone,  and  the 
persecutions  from  Christian  kings  and 
populace  became  general.  During  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  for  nearly  two  cen- 


turies after,  Christendom  seemed  to 
have  no  human  feelings  for  the  Jews. 
An  excuse  for  the  hatred  which  was 
felt  against  them  was  sought  in  the 
invention  of  crimes  which  they  had  not 
committed;  they  were  also  hated  for 
their  excessive  usury  and  for  a  kind 
of  business  honesty  which  was  peculiar 
to  them,  not  any  more  dishonest  than 
that  of  the  gentiles,  but  simply  dif- 
ferent. The  Reformation  brought  no 
relief.  Even  Luther,  at  least  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  looked 
with  no  unfavoring  eye  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  violent  means  for  their  con- 
version. The  Netherlands  were  the 
first  to  arise  from  the  barbarism  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  they  were  also 
the  first  to  give  a  moderate  amount  of 
liberty  to  the  Jews.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  country  appreciated  their 
qualities  and  permitted  them  to  settle 
and  trade  and  finally  granted  them 
citizenship.  It  was,  however,  not  un- 
til well  towards  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic tendencies  so  impregnated  Eu- 
rope that  finally  every  nation  recog- 
nized and  treated  the  Jews  as  civilised 
men.  To-day,  every  civilized  coun- 
try except  Russia  and  Roumania,  grants 
to  the  Jew  full  rights  of  citizenship, 
and.  for  the  members  of  the  race  bom 
in  those  two  countries,  both  North  and 
South  America  have  each,  in  turn,  be- 
come the  *'  land  of  promise.**  inasmuch 
as  either  is  for  them,  a  "  land  of  lib- 
erty." 

The  Jewish  population  of  the  world 
is  estimated  at  11,000,0000.  of  which 
8,500,000  live  in  Europe.  Of  the  latter 
number  a  little  over  half  inhabit  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  rest  U77,i85  are  in 
the  United  States  and  300.000  in  the 
British  Empire.  There  are  Jews  in 
Central  Asia,  who  have  for  many  cen- 
turies remained  true  to  their  faith 
though  they  have  been  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  race.  Two  "  tribes  " 
are  also  found  in  Abyssinia,  as  black  in 
color  as  other  natives,  but  yet,  un- 
doubtedly, belonging  to  the  race. 
They  are  now  beinff  studied  by  a  Jew- 
ish American  with  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  their 
brethren  and  relieving  them  from  their 
isolated  position. 

Jig.  A  rapid  dance  for  one  or  more 
persons,  much  indulged  in,  in  Ireland 
and  the  English  and  Scotch  provinces, 
a  survival  of  old  English  days. 

Jigfler.  A  kind  of  flea  or  mite  com- 
mon in  the  West  Indies  and  some  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  pierces  the  skin  like  a  mosquito  and 
causes  great  irritation. 
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JlhMly  better  J«h«d.  A  holy  war,  pro- 
claimed by  the  Mussulmans  against 
GhriBtians.  Fanatics  attempted  to  set 
one  on  foot  in  India  in  1877,  and  si- 
multaneously another  was  proclaimed 
at  Constantinople  against  the  Russians, 
but  they  came  to  nothing. 

Jln'aolsm.  A  term  employed  in  En- 
gland for  an  exaggerated  tendency  to- 
wards imperialism,  militarism,  and  ex- 
eessive  patriotism;  it  is  synonymous 
with  the  "  Chauvinism  "  of  the  French 
and  is  also  called  "  Spread  Eagleism 
ill  the  United  States. 

Jinn.  Supernatural  characters  oc- 
eurring  in  the  Arabian  mythology  and 
supposed  to  be  the  children  of  fire. 
They  assume  various  shapes,  human 
and  animal,  and  exercise  good  or  evil 
influence,  accordinff  to  their  nature. 
In  the  *^  Arabian  Nights "  and  other 
Eastern  literature  Jinns  or  genii  are 
numerous. 

Jlnrikleha.  A  hooded,  two-wheeled 
Tehicle  drawn  by  one  or  two  men,  and 
used  in  Japan,  India,  and  other  Eastern 
countries. 

JIu  JIt'tu.  A  kind  of  Japanese 
wrestling  and  an  art  of  self-defense  of 

great  antiquity  in  the  island  empire. 
Dtil  recent  years  it  was  pracUoed  ex- 
clusively by  the  Samurai  (the  ruling 
military  class)  and  remained  unknown 
to  Western  lands.  It  is  now  valued 
as  a  physical  culture  exercise. 

Joaehim.  St.  The  husband  of  St. 
Anne,  and  the  father  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Joan  of  Aro  (French,  Jeanne  d'Arc). 
-The  Maid  of  Orleans"  (1412-31). 
She  was  a  plain  peasant's  daughter,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  girls  by  her  sim- 
plicity, modesty,  industry  and  piety. 
when  only  thirteen,  she  began  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  received  mysterious 
calls  f^m  the  Almiehty;  when  fifteen, 
what  she  imagined  were  unearthly 
▼olces,  summoned  her  to  take  arms 
against  the  English.  Her  story  was  at 
fbrst  rejected  as  that  of  an  insane  per- 
son, but,  finally,  she  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Dauphin  of  her  heavenly 
mission.  She  donned  male  attire  and 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
troops,  whom  her  example  and  the 
notion  of  her  heavenly  mission  in- 
spired with  enthusiasm,  and  she  led 
them  to  many  victories.  In  1430,  she 
was  captured  by  a  Burgundian  ofHcer 
and  sold  to  the  English  for  a  sum  of 
money.  They,  afraid  of  her  influence, 
brought  her  to  a  spiritual  tribunal,  at 
Rouen,  where  she  was  condemned  as 
a  sorceress  and  burned  at  the  stake. 
She  was  beatified  by  the  Pope  in  1911. 


Jobv  Book  of.  A  book  partly  didactic 
and  partly  biographic;  the  object  of 
the  author  being  to  solve  a  problem  in 
part  speculatively,  or  in  the  intelli- 
gence, and  in  part  spiritually,  or  in  the 
life;  the  speculative  solution  beinff, 
that  sufferings  are  to  prove  and  purify 
the  righteous;  and  the  spiritual,  con- 
sisting in  accepting  them  not  as  of 
merely  Divine  appointment,  but  mani- 
festations of  God  himself,  which  is 
accomplished  in  the  experience  of  Job 
when  he  exclaims  at  last,  *'  Now  mine 
eye  seeth  thee." 

Joe-Miller.  An  old  Jest,  a  stale 
joke;  derived  from  Joe  or  Joseph,  Mil- 
ler, a  comic  actor  of  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  name 
was  attached  to  a  Jest-book  which 
was  published  in  1739,  the  year  after 
his  death,  and  which  became  very  pop- 
ular. 

Johan'nesbui^g.  The  largest  city  of 
the  Transvaal  colony.  South  Africa, 
30  miles  southwest  of  Pretoria.  In 
1886.  its  site  was  a  bare  veldt  (prairie), 
but  it  has  become  the  center  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  the  richest  gold  mining 
region  in  the  world.     P.  160.017. 

Johannltberaar.  A  famous  white 
wine  produced  from  grapes  grown  in 
the  Rheingau  district  near  Wiesbaden. 

John.  Kingof  England  (1166-1216). 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  11.^ 
who  succeeded  his  brother,  Richard  I. 
at  the  death  of  the  latter,  slaying  Ar- 
thur, the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne. 
He  displayed  considerable  military  ac- 
tivity, compelling  William  of  Scotland 
to  do  him  homage  (1209).  He  re- 
pressed the  rebellion  in  Ireland  (1210) 
and  subdued  Llewellyn,  Prince  of 
Wales  (1212).  He,  however,  quarreled 
with  the  Pope  who  placed  his  king- 
dom under  an  interdict,  while  John  took 
revenge  in  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  clergy  and  banishing  the  bishops. 
Later,  his  tyranny  became  so  obnox- 
ious that  he  was  obliged  to  make  com- 
plete submission  to  the  Pope,  agreeing 
to  continue  to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a 
fief  of  Hie  papacy.  In  1215  the  barons 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
of  John  and  assembled  at  Stamford,  and 
later,  meeting  the  king  at  Runnymede, 
forced  him,  on  June  15,  1215,  to  sign 
the  Magna  Gharta,  which  is  still  the 
basis  of  British  constitutional  liberty. 

John.  The  Apostle  and  Evangelist, 
called  by  Jesus  to  be  his  disciple,  con- 
tinuing, however,  to  follow  his  occu- 
{ nation  of  fisherman.  The  events  of  his 
ife,  as  such,  are  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels. In  his  later  years,  he  resided  in 
Ephesus,  where  he  died  at  a  great  age, 
probably  the  only  one  of  the  apostles 
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who  died  a  natural  death.  traittUoii  rep- 
resentkig  his  life  to  have  been  miracu- 
lously preserved  on  account  of  the 
^eat  love  the  Lord  bore  him.  The 
books  attributed  to  him  are  his  *'  Gos- 
pel/* '*  Epistles"  and  the  ''Bevela- 
tions.** 

John  Bull.  A  humorous  impersona- 
tion of  the  English  people,  conceived  of 
as  well  fed«  good  natored,  honest 
hearted.  Justice  loving,  and  plain 
spoken. 

John  O'Oroat's  Houoe^  According  to 
tradition,  this  was  an  eight-sided 
house  v^th  a  door  in  each  side  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  John  Groat, 
so  that  each  of  eight  brothers  might 
have  equal  rights  and  equal  honor.  It 
stood  on  Duncansby  Head,  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Scotland.  The  site  is 
meurked  by  a  green  knoll  and  an  inn 
was  erected  near  it  in  1876. 

John.  St.  John  the  Baptist  (executed 
A.  D.  28) .    The  forerunner  of  Christ. 

Johno  Hopkins  Unlvorslty.  One  of 
the  most  notable  American  educational 
establishments,  founded  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins (q.  v.),  in  Baltimore,  incorporated 
1867,  opened  ia76.  From  the  beginn- 
ing it  took  the  character  of  an  advanced 
graduate-school  and  institution  for 
scientific  research,  which  was  a  new 
departure  in  America.  It  was  one  of 
the  three  American  universities,  first 
recognized  on  equal  terms  by  the 
Union  of  European  universities. 

JolMi'sofi,  Andrew  (1808-75).  The 
seventh  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Having  lost  his  father,  he  was,  when 
ten  years  old,  apprenticed  to  a  tailor 
with  whom  he  remained  seven  years, 
receiving  no  schooling  whatever.  The 
readings  of  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
shop  where  he  worked,  aroused  John- 
son^s  interest;  he  learned  the  alphabet, 
borrowed  books,  and  finally  learned 
how  to  read.  After  working  in  South 
Carolina  as  a  Journeyman,  he  moved 
to  Greenville,  Tennessee,  and  married 
there,  his  wife  teaching  him  writing  and 
arithmetic.  He  was  elected  alderman, 
becoming  mayor,  1830,  subsequently 
occupying  minor  offices  until  1843 
when  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where 
for  ten  years  he  supported  the  Democra- 
tic party;  in  1857  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Senate  where  he  advocated  the 
Union  policy  of  the  Republican  party, 
identifying  himself  with  the  latter  fully, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  elected  Vice-President  with  Lin- 
coln (second  term),  he  succeeded  the 
latter  but  soon  disappointed  his  party 
by  taking  a  course  totally  at  variance 
with  his  late  political  associates.  Just 
at  a  time  when   the  country  needed 


unity  most,  it  presented  the  spectacle 
of  a  President  using  his  power  to  the 
limit  at  variance  and  several  times  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  manifest  will 
of  the  majority  of  Congress.  No  sus- 
picion has,  however,  been  expressed 
that  Johnson  was  not  acting  accord- 
ing to  his  best  judgment,  and  his- 
tory has  proved  that  in  several  cases 
the  course  he  had  chosen,  rather  than 
that  of  Congress,  was  the  best.  His 
political  enemies  succeeded  in  having 
him  impeached  by  a  Icorge  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  trial, 
which  lasted  two  months  and  a  half 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  ended 
in  an  acquittal. 

John'son,  Raverdy  (1796-1876).  An 
American  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
born  in  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He  ^^as 
called  to  the  bar,  1815,  occupied  minor 
offices,  and  was  United  States  Senator 
for  Maryland  1845-49  and  1863-67.  He 
joined  the  Whiff  party,  and,  before 
the  war.  opposea  strongly  the  '*  know 
nothinjp"  movement  directed  against 
the  influence  of  the  foreign  bom.  After 
the  war,  he  became  minister  to  Great 
Britain  and  as  such  negotiated  an 
Alabama  claims  treaty  which  subse- 
quently was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

John'son.  RtotMPd  Mentor  (1781- 
1850).  The  ninth  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  Congress- 
man 1807-19,  and  while  a  member  of 
the  House  took  an  active  part  in  the 
War  of  1812,  as  a  colonel  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  distingruishing  himself  in 
several  battles.  In  1819-29  he  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  1S29- 
37  agahi  in  Congress;  1837,  no  candi- 
date having  received  the  majority  for 
that  office,  he  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent. He  failed  as  presidential  candi- 
date, 1844.  His  best  work  in  his  home 
state,  was  a  bill  he  drafted  and  intro- 
duced abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debts  in  any  form,  a  measure  which 
since,  has  been  copied  by  every  state 
of  the  Union. 

John'son,  Samuel  (1709-84).  An  En- 
glish scholar,  essayist,  dramatist,  poet 
and  lexicographer;  born  and  remained 
poor  all  his  life  through  no  fault  of 
nis  own,  but  merely  because,  at  his 
time,  the  position  of  a  man  of  letters 
v^'as,  as  he  said,  **  a  dark  night  between 
two  sunny  days,"  the  days  of  patrician 
patronage  having  come  to  a  close  and 
those  or  public  patronage  having  not 
yet  dawned.  After  having  written  and 
published  several  books,  he  introduced 
parliamentary  reportage  for  '•  Cave's 
Magazine,"  under  fictitious  names,  as 
"The  Debates  of  the  Senate  of  Lili- 
put,"  to  escape  the  law.  He  founded 
several    periodicals,    and    then,    after 
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ei^t  years*  of  labor,  published  his 
"Dictiooary,"  1775,  a  work  whioh 
made  him  the  founder  of  English  lexi- 
co^aphy.  The  eve  of  his  life  was 
provided  against  want  by  a  pension  of 
300  pounds  a  year  granted  by  Lord 
Bute. 

Johns'ton.    Albert    Sydney     (1703- 
1862).    A  Confederate  general,  born  in 
Washington,  Kentucky,   educated   and 
graduated  at  West  Point,  subsequently 
Joining  the  army,  being  in  active  ser- 
Tice  during  the  '*  Black  Hawk  "  wars. 
He  resigned   1834.   to  join   the  Inde- 
pendence   Party   of   Texas    and    from 
mere  trooper  advanced  in  a  few  years 
to  Commander.     He  resigned  1840  to 
beeome    planter,    but    re-entered    the 
United  States  service.  1849,  becoming 
the  head  of  an  expedition  against  the 
insurgent  Mormons.     He  became   fa- 
mous both   for  having  lead  his  men 
through  nearly  1,000  miles  of  almost 
desert  lands  and  for  having  suoeeeded 
in  quelling  the  trouble  without  blood- 
shed.   In  recognition  of  his  services  he 
was  made   Brig^ier^ General;   but  in 
1861    entered    the    Confederate    army 
i    as  general.    He  was  killed  the  first  day 
of  the  battle  of  SMloh,  ApriL  6,  1862. 
Johneloii,  Sir  Itarry  M.  (1858—).  A 
dtring  and  successful   explorer,   who 
I     founded  the  British  South  African  Pro- 
!    teetorate  In  1889.    He  was  Gommander- 
I    in-Ghief  for  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
;    and  has  led  scientific  expeditions  into 
the  Interior  of  Africa.    He  is  the  author 
i    of  many  valuable  works  of  travel  and 
i    observation.     He  discovered  the  Okapi 
(q.  V.)  and  published  in  1906  an  im- 
p<vtant  volume  on  the  Negro  Republic 
of  Liberia. 

Johnt'town.  A  city  of  Fulton  County, 
New  York,  founded  1760  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  to  whom  a  monument  is 
there  erected.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  (1781)  and  of  a  victory  for  the 
Republican  armies.  Its  main  indus- 
tries are  large  glove  works.  P.  10,- 
447. 

Johiwtown.  A  city  in  the  ooal,  iron 
and  clay  region,  78  miles  east  of  Pitts- 
burg. The  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
employs  15,000  men;  produces  steel 
ears,  rails  and  brick.  Swept  by  a  ter- 
rible Hood  in  1889.    P.  55.482. 

Mat.  A  horizontal  timber  employed 
in  the  support  of  floors  and  ceilings  in 
hoQse-building;  latterly  iron  Joists 
have  also  been  called  into  reQuisltfon  in 
the  construction  of  many  important 
ecttfiees. 

Jokai,  MAUPUt  (1825-1904).  Adis- 
Unguished  Hungarian  novelist,  many  of 
whose  works  have  been  translated  into 
SngUsh,  among  them,  '*A  Modem  Mi- 
das,** and  '*  Black   Diamonds.** 


Jo'ilttt.  A  city  in  Will  County.  lUi- 
nois,  named  by  the  explorer  of  the 
same  name  who  established  a  trading 
point  there.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state 
penitentiary  and  of  many  industries 
including  one  of  the  largest  barbed 
wire  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
world.    P.  34,670. 

iloliei  (xhol-yay'),  Louis  (1645- 
1700).  A  French  explorer,  the  most 
daring  adventurer  of  Canadian  traders. 
He  traveled  most  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  as  far  north  as  Hudson 
Bay  and  Labrador  and  west  and  south 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  discovery  of 
that  river  has  been  attributed  to  ^im 
but  P^re  Marquette  seems  to  have  pre- 
vious claims. 

Jonathany  Brother.  An  impersona- 
tion of  the  American  people,  gfven  to 
them  from  the  name  of  one  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  In  whose  Judgment  Wash- 
ington had  great  confidence. 

Jonea,  Anaon  (1798-1858).  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  He  set- 
tled, in  1883,  as  a  physician  in  Brazo- 
ria, Texas,  afterward  serving  as  sur- 
geon in  the  Texan  army.  In  1837-8  he 
was  a  representative  in  the  Texan 
congress,  in  1838-9  was  Minister  to 
Washington,  and  in  1841-4  Texan  Sec- 
retary of  State.  In  September,  1844. 
he  was  elected  President,  and  held 
that  olfiee  until  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States. 

JoneSy  Henry  Arthur  (1851 — ).  An 
English  playwright,  scoring  his  first 
success  in  "  The  Silver  King.**  Among 
his  other  plays  may  be  mentioned 
"  Saints  and  Sinners,"  ••  The  Middle- 
man,*' "The  Liars,"  "Joseph  Entan- 
gled" and  "The  Hypocrites,"  the  lat- 
ter first  produced  in  America  in  1906. 

Jones.  Inlflo  (1573-1652).  An  arch- 
itect who  became  known  as  "  The 
English  Palladio,**  and  built,  among 
other  famous  structures,  the  banquet- 
ing hall  of  Whitehall  and  the  gateway 
at  St.  Mary's  at  Oxford.  He  was  a 
Royalist,  and  suffered  severely  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Jonas,  John  Paul  (1747-1792).  An 
American  admiral,  born  in  Scotland; 
the  son  of  a  gardener  named  John  Paul. 
Taking  to  a  seafaring  life,  he  was  for 
a  time  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  but, 
with  his  brother,  inherited  some  prop- 
erty in  Virginia  from  an  uncle  named 
Jones  under  the  condition  that  he  as- 
sume that  name.  He  ardently  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and 
when  Congress  decided  to  fit  out  a 
naval  force  he  offered  his  services  and 
received  the  command  of  the  "  Alfred." 
on  which  he  displayed  the  "  Pine  Tree 
and  Rattlesnake  Flag,**  the  first  hoisted 
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on  an  American  man-of-war.  He  visited 
the  British  coast  and  took  advantage 
of  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
shores  to  perform  remarkably  bold 
feats.  In  1779  he  commanded  the 
*'  Bonhomme  Richard,"  and  took  the 
British  "  Serapis  "  of  40  guns.  Flying 
the  American  flag,  visiting  again  the 
English  coast,  his  acts  caused  much 
alarm.  In  1788  he  commanded  a  Rus« 
sian  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea  against  the 
Turks,  but  was  thwarted  by  official  in- 
trigue and  retired  to  Paris.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  wrote  a  "  Treatise  on 
French  Maritime  Power"  (in  French) 
and  died  July  18,  1792.  His  funeral 
was  attended,  officially  by  a  deputation 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  bur- 
ial place  of  Jones  was  lost  for  years, 
but  thanks  to  the  long  research  by 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
France,  Horace  Porter,  his  body  was 
discovered  in  the  old  St.  Louis  ceme- 
tery, disinterred,  March  14,  1905,  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States,  by  a  special 
squadron  and  buried  in  Annapolis. 

Jonglaurt.  Orighialiy  minstrels  and 
Jesters  who  wandered  from  town  to 
town  singing  songs  and  giving  enter- 
tainments. In  Norman  days  they  were 
popular  both  in  France  and  England  and 
were  favored  by  the  kings.  In  later 
times  they  degenerated  into  conjurers, 
and  so  gave  rise  to  the  term  Jugglers. 

Jonnssoo,  Thomas  (1860 — ) .  A  Ru- 
manian surgeon,  dean  of  the  Univer.- 
sity  of  Bucharest,  demonstrator  of  the 
power  of  a  mixture  of  stovaine  and  a 
neutnsd  sulphate  of  strychnine  as  a 
spinal  anssthetio,  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  in  this  country  during  the 
end  of  1909.  The  effect  on  the  sub- 
ject is  remarkable  as  he  feels  no  pain 
and  even  being  able  to  follow  the  oper- 
ation and  comment  on  its  progress,  and 
indulge  in  laughter.  Dr.  Jonnesco  does 
not  himself  operate,  his  part  of  the 
work  being  to  apply  and  watch  the  ef- 
fect of  the  injection.  Opinion  is  divided 
as  to  the  value  of  the  new  anaesthetic, 
though  it  is  hailed  by  many  as  a  boon 
to  humanity.     See  Stovaine. 

Jon'son,  Bsn  (1574-1637).  An  En- 
glish dramatist  and  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare,  whose  numerous  works 
have  neither  the  power  nor  the  liter- 
ary value  of  the  latter,  but  are,  how- 
ever, very  interesting  as  a  criterion  of 
the  literary  tastes  and  the  customs  of 
Shakespearean  times.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  while  probably  the  poet  of 
Stratford  on  Avon  influenced  Jonson 
much,  especially  in  the  cplebrated  "  wit 
combats  **  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 
Jonson's  scholarship  influenced,  and  at 
least  spurred  his  competitor  to  greater 


activity.     Jonson  notwithstanding  re- 
ceiving a  pension,  died  in  poverty. 

Jop'lin.  The  county  seat  of  Jasper 
County,  Missouri,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Kansas  border.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
most  important  zinc  and  lead  mining 
and  smelting  industry  in  the  Unitea 
States.     P.  32,073. 

Jop'ps  (now  Jaffa) .  The  Greek  name 
for  a  town  called  in  Hebrew  Yafo,  f.  e.. 
beauty.  Situated  on  the  sea-coast  or 
Syrta,  about  34  miles  from  Jerusalem 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow 
gauge  railroad.    P.  25,000. 

Jor'dan.  The  principal  river  in 
Palestine,  deriving  its  waters  from  the 
Anti-Libanus  Mountains,  flowing  south 
for  about  150  miles,  passing  through 
the  **  Waters  of  Merom  **  (now  lake 
of  East  Huleh)  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(now  Lake  Tiberias),  and  entering  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  is  not  navigable,  no  im- 
portant cities  have  ever  been  built  along 
its  course,  and  it  has  merely  an  histor- 
ical Biblical  interest. 

df/wpK  The  eleventh  son  of  Jacob. 
first  of  his  second  wife  Rachel,  and  best 
beloved  child  of  his  father.  Cupidity 
and  Jealousy  caused  his  brothers  to  sen 
him  into  slavery,  staining  his  robe  with 
the  blood  of  a  lamb,  pretending  that 
he  had  been  devoured  ny  wild  beasts. 
Later  Joseph,  became  a  favorite  at  the 
court  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  fore- 
shadowing the  periodical  famines  to 
which  the  country  was  subject,  he 
stored  the  surplus  wheat  of  several 
years  in  huge  warehouses  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  famine.  (See  Genesis, 
xxxvii-xlviii.)  It  was  probably  the  first 
corner  in  grain,  and  the  only  sucoessful 
one  as  far  as  is  known. 

Jo'ssph.  A  descendant  of  King  Da- 
vid, he  became  the  husband  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
canonized,  his  day  being  March  19,  and 
Pope  Pius  IX.  made  him  patron  saint 
of  the  Church. 

Jo'ssph  I.  (1678-1711) .  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  King  of  Hungary,  nota- 
ble for  a  liberalism  uncommon  to  his 
age  and  especially  his  house,  granting 
to  Protestants  of  his  realm  privileges 
which  had  been  refused  to  them  by  nis 
predecessors.  In  Silesia  alone,  he  re- 
stored to  them  120  churches  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Jesuits.  Ally  of 
England  and  Holland  against  France  in 
the  wars  of  Marlborough. 

Jo'saph  II.  (1741-1790).  The  son  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  I.,  he  in- 
herited from  his  famous  mother,  the 
strong  will  power,  the  ambition,  and 
the  sense  of  Justice  which  character- 
ized his  life.     He  acquired  Galicia  and 
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pari  of  Poland,  and  like  his  contein- 

gorary  Fredericlc  the  Great,  was  im- 
ued  by  the  principles  of  philosophy 
which  prevailed  at  that  age.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  clergy, 
he  declared  himself  independent  of  the 
Pope,  prohibited  the  publication  of 
papal  bulls  without  his  approval,  sup- 
pressed 700  convents,  reduced  tne 
regular  clergy  from  63,000  to  27.000, 
forcing  the  supplementary  monks  either 
to  work  or  migrate,  and,  1781,  pub- 
lished the  famous  edict  of  toleration, 
allowing  the  free  exercise  of  religions 
of  every  denominations. 

Jo'aeph  of  Arlmatha'a.  A  wealthy 
Jew,  who  begffed  the  corpse  of  Christ 
after  the  cruclflxlon,  and  buried  it  in 
his  own  tomb. 

Jo'tephlna,  Maria  Rom  do  Boauhar- 
naia  (1763-1814).  Empress  of  the 
French,  bom  on  the  island  of  Martin- 
ique, west  Indies.  She  went  to 
Prance  at  the  Bge  of  sixteen,  and  mar- 
ried the  Viscount  de  Beauharnais  who 
was  executed  during  The  Reign  of 
Terror.  In  1796,  she  was  married  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  exercised 
great  influence  over  him.  He  divorced 
Eer  for  *' reasons  of  State,**  because 
their  marriage  had  remained  unfruitful, 
and  through  ambition  to  ally  himself 
with  a  European  reigning  house.  Af- 
ter his  banishment  to  St.  Helena,  she 
would  have  rejoined  him  had  the  pow- 
ers permitted. 

Joaa'phua,  Plaviua  (37-97  A.  D.). 
A  Jevdsn  and  Roman  historian,  bom  in 
Jerusalem,  of  both  royal  and  sacerdotal 
lineage,  a  scholar  among  his  country- 
men, having  passed  many  years  in  the 
most  prominent  Greek,  Roman  and 
Jewish  schools  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  patriot  to  some  extent,  did  what  he 
deemed  his  duty  In  the  defense  of  his 
country  as  Governor  of  Galilee,  was 
captured  by  Vespasian,  and  escaped 
death  only  by  his  prophecy  to  the  lat- 
ter that  he  would  yet  become  emperor. 
His  *' Antiquities  of  the  Jews**  in 
twenty  books,  written  in  Greek,  con- 
tains their  history  to  66  A.  D.,  and  his 
work  on  the  "Jewish  War**  is  the 
most  important  historical  document  we 
have  on  the  last  few  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  nation. 

Joaa.  The  popular  name  of  a  Chin- 
ese idol,  the  place  where  it  is  kept  be- 
ing called  a  Joss-house. 

JMuna.  A  race  of  giants  in  the  Norse 
mythology,  representing  the  dark  hos- 
tile Powers  of  Nature,  such  as  Frost, 
Fire,  Sea-Tempest,  who  dwelt  in  Jot- 
uDheim.  a  chaotic  land,  in  perpetual 
feud  with  the  gods,  or  friendly  powers, 
such  as  Summer-Heat  and  the  Sun, 
and  who.  dwelt  far  apart. 


Joubartv  PaUua  Jaoobua  (1833- 
1900).  A  Boer  statesman  and  general, 
who  twice  contested  the  Presidency 
of  the  Transvaal  with  Kruger.  and  ten- 
dered good  service  in  the  fleld  at  Ma- 
Juba,  in  the  Jameson  raid,  and  in  the 
subsequent  war,  being  Commandant- 
General  in  Natal. 

Joula.  The  electrical  unit  adopted 
by  Siemens  and  representing  the  work 
accomplished  in  one  second,  "  in 
maintaining  a  current  of  one  ampere 
against  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.**  The 
name  commemorates  that  of  Profes- 
sor J.  P.  Joule. 

Jova.  A  classical  name  for  Jupiter, 
the  chief  of  the  Roman  divinities. 

Jowatt.  BaiOamln  (1817-1894). 
Elected  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Oxford  in  1855.  in  1870  he  becaiiie 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He 
is  deservedly  famous  for  his  transla- 
tions of  Greek  authors  into  English, 
especially  Plato.  He  exercised  a  re- 
markable influence  over  the  under- 
graduates and  his  pungent,  witty,  un- 
expected sayings  will  ne  remembered 
and  quoted  as  long  as  his  translations 
are  read 

Ju'an  Farnan'daz  (hoo-an  fur-nan'- 
daith).  A  rocky  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  400  miles  off  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
has  been  settled  only  since  the  latter 

Sart  of  the  eighteenth  century,  probably 
rst  by  American  adventurers.  It  has 
become  famous  as  the  refuge  of  the 
mutineer  Alexander  Selkirk,  of  Scot- 
land, 1704-09,  whose  story  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suggestedDefoe*8  **  Rob- 
mson  Crusoe.**  The  total  area  of  the 
island  is  38  square  miles,  and  the  pop» 
less  than  1,0()0. 

Juda'a.    See  Palestine. 

Judaa  laoaKlot.  That  one  of  the  dis* 
ciples  who  betrayed  our  Lord  to  his 
Jewish  prosecutors,  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  and  whose  name  is  held  in 
lasting  execration  therefore.  He  had 
the  grace,  however,  when  he  realized 
what  he  had  done,  to  go  and  hang  him- 
self. 

Judo.  Epiatia  of.  An  epistle  in  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  Judas,  the 
brother  of  James,  was  the  author; 
written  for  some  unknown  community 
in  the  primitive  Church. 

Jug'glar.  A  term  now  .almost  syn- 
onymous with  conjurer  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  professional  musicians 
who  accompanied  the  wandering  poets, 
the  Troubadours  and  the  Trouveres  of 
France.  These  musicians  soon  came 
to  be  employed  by  kings  and  princes  as 
minstrels.  The  profession  gradually 
lost  respectability.  The  Romans  had 
their  wonder-workers  but  the  greatest 
of  all  Jugglers  are  the  Hindu,  the  fa- 
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mous  ''  ba^et  '*  triek  and  the  trick 
of  causing  almost  instant  vegetation, 
the  seed  neing  planted,  and  the  tree 
growinff  to  maturity,  budding,  blossom- 
ing and  coming  to  fruit  under  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  are  peculiar  to  the 
Hindus.  Reginald  Scot,  a  Juggler  and 
conjurer  of  1584  enumerates  the  tricks 
of  his  day.  They  are  much  the  same 
as  now,  except  for  the  additions  and 
improvements  modern  mechanism  and 
science  have  made.  Gonus  and  Bosco 
were  clever  conjurers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  Robert  Houdin  (1805- 
1871),  belongs  the  credit  for  devising 
and  introducing  some  very  ingenious 
apparatus  including  the  drum  that  beat 
itself,  and  the  chest  that  was  light  or 
heavy  at  command.  He  understood,  it 
would  seem,  the  application  of  electro- 
magnetism.  The  modern  conjurers, 
like  Hartz  and  Hermann,  aim  generally 
at  producing  their  effects  with  the 
minimum  of  accessories  and  apparatus. 

Juglanda'ott*  (Ju-glan-da'se-e),  or 
JuglandMB.  The  walnut  family  or  the 
typical  genus  of  it.  The  walnut  family 
embraces  five  genera,  of  which  two  are 
represented  in  the  United  States  and 
about  thirty-five  species  native  to  the 
north  temperate  zone  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. Many  of  them  are  valuable 
lor  their  timber,  their  nuts  or  other 
products.  Juglans  is  the  leading  genus 
of  the  walnut  family;  Juglandacea  ni- 
gra the  black  walnut,  and  oinerea  the 
white  walnut  or  butternut.  The  first 
named  of  these,  the  common  walnut  of 
Europe,  was  introduced  from  Persia 
and  North  India.  It  is  highly  valued 
for  its  light,  tough  and  handsome 
grained  wood,  for  its  nuts  and  the  oil 
they  yield,  and  for  some  medicinal 
products,  as  Juglandine,  a  preparation 
of  the  Juice  of  the  green  shell  of  the 
nut  used  as  a  hair-dye  and  remedy  in 
scrofulous  diseases.  The  black  wal- 
nut of  North  America,  furnishes  the 
well-known  brown  cabinet  wood,  sec- 
ond only  to  mahogany  in  favor,  and 
hardly  less  esteemed  in  Europe.  It  was 
once  so  plentiful  in  the  middle  west 
and  south  of  the  United  States  that 
fence  posts  were  made  of  it ;  now  large 
timber  trees  are  scarce  and  extremely 
valuable.  The  butternut  yields  a  sof- 
ter and  lighter  wood  than  the  others 
of  th<^  family,  but  one  that  is  very 
durable.  It  furnishes  also  an  oilier 
nut  and  an  ofBcinal  cathartic.  They  all 
affoffl  dye-stuffs.  It  is  a  most  ancient 
family;  the  leaves  and  fruit  have  been 
found  fossilized  in  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  formations. 

Jug'ular  (of  or  pertaining  to  the 
throat) .  The  ju  ocular  vein  is  one  of  the 
larffp  veins  of  the  sides  of  the  neck 


below  the  ear  which  by  union  with  the 
subclavian  forms  the  superior  vena 
cava  trunk  emptying  into  the  right  au- 
ricle of  the  heart.  The  Jugrular  carries 
blood  from  the  face  and  head  back  to 
the  heart.  It  is  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  heart,  as  well  as  hemorrhage, 
that  makes  a  wound  in  the  Jugular  stt 
dangerous. 

JullSb  The  daughter  and  only  child 
of  Augustus  Cesar;  celebrated  lor  her 
beauty  and  the  dissoluteness  of  her 
morals.  She  became  the  wife  of  Mar- 
cellus,  after  his  death,  of  Agrippa,  and 
last,  of  Tiberius. 

JuMlan  (331-368  A.  D.).  Roman  Em- 
peror for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 
during  which  period  he  was  an  avowed 
pagan,  though  previously  he  had  pro- 
fessedly been  a  Christian.  Hence  his 
title  of  ''  Julian  the  Apostate.**  He  was 
slain  by  an  arrow  during  an  expedition 
against  Persia. 

Ju'llan  CalMidAf.  The  calendar  pre- 
scribed by  Julius  Caesar,  called  also 
**  old  style."    See  Calwidar. 

Ju'llut  II.,  Qlullano  delta  Rovere 
(1443-1513).  Pope  of  Rome,  1503- 
1513.  He  Joined  the  League  of  Cam- 
bria against  Venice  1508,  and  the  Holy 
League  against  France  in  1511;  and 
convened  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council, 
1512.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  Julius  III.  Olanmarta  del 
Monte  was  Pope  from  1550-1555. 

JIu'llut  C«aar.    See  Cesar. 


July.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year 
named  after  Julius  Cesar.  It  was  the 
Maed  monath  (mead  month)  of  the 
Saxons. 

July  Revolution.  The  French  rev- 
olution of  1830  whereby  Charles  X. 
was  deposed  and  Louis  Philippe  made 
Citizen  King,  the  latter  being  himself 
dethroned  by  the  Revolution  in  1848. 

Jumart.  A  fabulous  monster  which 
often  cropped  up  in  early  English  lit- 
erature, supposed  to  be  the  offspring 
of  a  bull  and  mare,  or  of  a  horse  and 
a  cow. 

Jumpers.  Religious  sects  or  bodies 
who  make  Jumping  or  dancing  a  part 
of  their  ceremony  of  worship.  Cer- 
tain Methodists  of  Wales,  some  Irving- 
ites,  the  Shakers  of  America,  and  a 
Russian  sect  have  adopted  the  practice 
to  some  extent. 

Junoa'oea  (Jung-ca-ce-e).  The 
true  rushes,  of  about  200  species  and 
fourteen  genera,  typical  species  Jun- 
cus;  plants  which  prefer  wet  ground 
and  a  cool  climate,  some  being  of  lo- 
cal distribution,  others  cosmopolitan. 
Though  they  are  not  cultivated,  Junous 
is  sometimes  planted  upon  railroad  and 
other  embankments  to  hold  the  soil. 
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Many  are  otherwise  useful,  as  in  Japan, 
for  matting,  in  Europe  for  botUe 
oovers.  and  ohair  bottoms.  Their  pith 
once  furnished  the  wick  for  the  old 
time  rush  light  and  is  still  used  for  that 
purpose  in  China  and  some  parts  of 
Kurope. 

JiMM.  The  sixth  month  of  the  year, 
containing  thhrty  days  and  deriving  its 
name  firom  Juno.  It  was  the  Sear 
(Dry)  monath  of  the  Saxons. 

J«iiiOfniu  (Maiden).  A  peak  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  13,671  feet  in  height; 
was  jQrst  ascended  by  the  brothers 
Meyer  in  ISll. 

Jungle.  The  Indian  name  for  a  for- 
est or  dense  tract  of  undergrowth  or 
desert  land. 

Jun'lpar.  The  Juniperus  communis 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  unripe 
fruit  of  some  species  of  which  is  dis- 
tilled the  stimulant  and  diuretic  oil  of 
Juniper.  It  is  used  to  flavor  gin.  The 
American  varieties  are  used  for  pencil- 
cases  and  cigar-boxes.  The  savin  is 
a  species. 

"'JunMM/'  The  signature  which  un- 
der a  remarkably  able  series  of  politi- 
cal letters  was  published  in  1769  in 
the  **  Public  Advertiser,**  London,  and 
now  generally  attributed  to  Sir  Philip 
PranoM,  though  the  evidence  is  far 
flrom  conclusive. 

Junk.  A  flat-bottomed  Chinese  sea- 
going boat,  carrying  large  masts,  and 
employed  on  the  coasts  and  seas  of 
China  and  Japan,  also  applied  to  dis- 
carded articles,  from  rope  to  ships. 

Junker.  A  name  given  in  Germany 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, or  of  the  landed  gentry,  as 
representing  a  reactionary  party  in 
modem  politics. 

Junket.  A  sort  of  sweetmeat,  con- 
sisting sometimes  of  curds  and  cream, 
sweetened  and  flavored. 

Ju'no  (Greek,  Hera).  The  wife  of 
Jupiter  or  Zeus,  and  Queen  of  Heaven. 
She  was  an  exacting  and  Jealous  wife, 
and  avenged  herself  with  severity  upon 
those  of  whom  Jupiter  became  enam- 
ored, as  well  as  upon  their  offspring. 
She  aided  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
War. 

Junta  (Hoon'ta).  A  Spanish  word 
designating  a  legislative  or  other  as- 
sembly entrusted  with  the  passing  of 
laws  or  the  deciding  of  policy.  A  grand 
council  of  state. 

Ju'pltep  (Greek,  Zeus).  The  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  he  was  the  lord  of 
creation  and  presumed  father  of  gods 
and  men.  He  was  educated  in  a  cave 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  while  a  child  made 
war  against  and  conciuered  the  Titans. 
Thus  he  became  master  of  the  world. 


and  after  giving  the  empire  of  the  sea 
to  Neptune,  and  that  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions to  Pluto,  installed  himself  king 
of  heaven.  The  story  of  his  adven- 
tures and  amours  occupies  a  larffe  part 
of  the  mythological  legends,  ana  is  re- 
ferred to  under  the  disttnctive  names 
of  the  personages  or  places  concerned. 
He  is  usually  depicted  seated  on  a 
throne,  with  thunderbolts  in  one  hana 
ready  to  be  huried  against  his  enemies, 
and  a  sceptre  of  cypress  in  the  other, 
and  wearing  a  wreath  of  olive  or  myr- 
tle. The  temples  to  Jupiter  were  nu- 
merous, and  at  Rome  the  worship  of 
the  ffod  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
chief  of  the  flamens. 

Ju^nlier.  The  largest  body  of  the 
planetary  system  except  the  sun,  from 
which  orb  '  it  is  distant  483,000,000 
miles.  Its  mass  is  over  300  times 
as  heavy  as  the  earth,  while  in  bulk 
it  is  1,300  times  as  large.  It  has  Ave 
satellites 

Ju>a.  *  A  mountain  chain  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Prance  (180  miles  by  30 
rajles)  whose  highest  peak,  Mt.  MoUe- 
son,  has  an  altitude  of  6,558  feet. 
Also  a  department  of  East  France, 
named  from  the  mountains,  area  1,928 
square  miles,  p.  282,500  and  contains 
many  vineyards.  The  capital  is  Lons- 
le-Saunier.  Also  an  island  off  west 
coast  of  Argyll,  Scotland,  area,  146 
sauare  miles,  p.  785.  The  Sound 
of  Jura  separates  the  islands  of  Jura 
and  Islay. 

Ju>y.  A  number  of  men,- selected  by 
the  law,  sworn  to  hear  and  determine 
a  cause  or  accusation  and  render  a  ver- 
dict. This  they  do  under  the  Judge's 
^Idance.  It  was  at  one  time  the  opin- 
ion that  trial  by  Jury  was  to  be  referred 
to  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
and  tradition  ascribed  it  to  the  wisdom 
of  Alfred,  but  Hallam  throws  doubt  , 
upon  both  facts.  It  would  appear  that 
the  principle  of  trial  by  Jury  is  not  our 
special  Anglo-Saxon  heritage ;  it  existed 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 
the  ancient  Germans,  but  seems  to  have 
fallen  with  them  into  disuse.  From 
the  English  common  law  it  passed  into 
American  through  colonial  practice  and 
is  only  partly  adopted  in  Europe.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  Justice  where 
the  Jury  system  prevails,  there  are 
several  classes  of  Juries.  In  struck 
Juries,  State  and  parties  may  strike 
names  from  the  list.  A  grand  Jury  is 
a  body  chosen  usually  from  the  tax 
list  to  investigate  whether  there  is 
sufficient  ground  to  bring  a  criminal 
case  to  trial.  Their  finding  against 
a  person  is  called  an  indictment.  A 
petty  Jury  or  common  Jury  is  one 
drawn  from  the  body  of  the  people 
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in  the  regular  panel  of  those  summoned 
to  sit  in  court  as  part  of  Its  machinery 
for  the  trial  of  cases.  A  special  jury 
is  one  specially  summoned  or  of  spe- 
cial quahflcations.  The  grand  Jury  con- 
sists of  twelve  to  twenty-three  mem- 
bers, usually  the  larger  number;  the 
petty  Jury  usually  of  twelve,  though 
in  several  of  the  states,  six  may  be 
sufficient  in  certain  cases,  while  in 
some.  California  among  the  rest,  three- 
fourths  may  deliver  a  civil  verdict.  In 
Scotland  the  verdict  "  not  proven," 
may  be  rendered  instead  of  *'  not 
ffuilty."  A  coroner's  Jury  is  one  se- 
lected by  the  coroner  to  inquire  into 
cases  of  suspicious  death,  also  in  Eng- 
land into  wrecks  and  treasure  trove; 
a  sheriff's  Jury  is  one  specially  dravm 
by  the  sheriffs  upon  an  order  of  court 
the  same  as  a  sbecial  or  struck  Jury. 
A  '*  half  and  half  Jury  **  is  one  to  try 
a  foreigner  half  of  whose  members  are 
foreign:  It  has  been  abolished  every- 
where In  the  United  States,  except  in 
Kentucky;  in  all  the  other  states  Ju- 
rors must  be  citizens.  A  woman's  Jury 
or  Jury  of  matrons  is  one  specially 
ohosen  of  women  to  try  a  question  of 
pregnancy,  as  of  a  widow  on  whose 
period  an  estate  is  evolved  or  of  a  wo- 
man sentenced  to  death  who  claims  to 
be  with  child. 

Jut'tioe  of  Pmm.  In  the  United 
States,  a  local  magistrate  of  limited 
Jurisdiction  whose  court  is  not  a  court 
of  record;  a  squire.  In  the  country 
the  Justice's  court  usually  has  both 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  minor 
cases;  in  the  cities  where  the  business 
of  courts  is  more  exactly  defined,  it 
generally  has  civil  powers  only.  In 
Britain  the  functions  of  a  Justice  of 
Peace  are  partly  administrative  and 
partly  Judicial.  He  is  empowered  to 
suppress  riots  and  alfrays,  to  take  se- 


curity for  good  behavior  and  to  order 
the  apprehension  and  committal  of 
criminals.  He  usually  holds  office  by 
appointment. 

Juttln'lan  I.  (Jus-tinM-an),  (483- 
565).  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East 
whose  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  laws. 
His  "  Corpus  Juris  CivlUs "  remained 
the  accepted  text-book  of  Roman  Law 
to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
is.  still  the  most  important  of  all  mon- 
uments of  Jurisprudence.  He  reigned 
from  527  to  565. 

Jut*.  The  name  given  to  the  ffi>er 
of  a  plant  largely  grov^  in  India  and 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
cloths,  cordage,  etc.  Dundee  is  the 
chief  center  of  this  industry. 

JutM.  A  Low  German  race  who  in 
the  fifth  century  invaded  the  south- 
eastern part  of  England,  establishing 
themselves  in  Kent,  and  making  Canter- 
bury their  capital. 

JuViand.  The  peninsula  of  Denmark, 
washed  by  North  Sea,  Skager  Rack,  and 
Cattegat.  area  9,762  square  miles.  It 
is  flat,  low-lying  and  infertile:  but  is 
now  behig  reclaimed  and  irrigated.  P. 
1,100.000. 

Ju'vmal  (60-140  A.  D.).  The  famous 
Roman  poet  and  rhetorician  of  the  age 
of  Trajan.  His  sixteen  celebrated  ^'  Sa- 
tires *'  occupy  the  very  first  rank  in 
classical  literature  and  shed  much 
light  upon  the  condition  of  the  Roman 

Beople  of  his  day.  He  is  the  satirist  of 
idignation,  as  Horace  is  the  satirist  of 
ridicule.  Dr.  Johnson  Imitated  Juve- 
nal's Third  Satire  in  his  '*  London  "  and 
the  Tenth  in  his  "Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  but  no  translation  or  imitation 
can  give  any  idea  of  the  scathing  force 
and  irony  of  the  original. 

JuvMWila.  Games  of  young  people 
instituted  in  Rome's  imperial  days  by 
Nero. 
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KWas  a  Phcenician  and  Hebrew  let- 
ter and  still  rudely  represents  the 
primitive  hieroglyph  of  a  hand  with 
outstretched  fingers.  In  Greek  it  was 
the  same.  The  Romans  replaced  it  by 
C.  (q.  V.) 

Kabul.  The  capital  of  Afghanistan, 
on  the  Kabul  River  south  of  the  Hindu 
Kusb,  at  an  altitude  of  6,900  ft.  It  is 
an  ancient,  mud-built  city,  now  im- 
proving; noted  for  its  fruit  and  trade 
in  carpets,  oamel's-hair  cloth,  and 
skins.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  expe- 
diUons  by  the  British  m  1842  and  1879 
to  avenge  the  deaths  or  murder  of 
British  subjects.  Its  population  is  es- 
timated at  140,000. 

Njif'llp,  KafTro  or  Kafir.  A  native 
negro  race  of  South  Africa;  one  of  the 
Bantu  tribes,  or  any  tribe  of  the  Bantu 
family.  It  includes  the  Zulus  and 
other  powerful  and  sturdy  Africans. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  meant  orig- 
inally "  infidel  **  and  was  applied  to 
them,  because  of  their  refusal  to  adopt 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  affin- 
ity of  the  Kaffirs  ethnographically,  in- 
cluding the  Kaffirs  proper  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Congo,  has  been  traced  in 
the  various  idioms  spoken  by  them. 
As  regards  the  matter  of  speech,  some 
authorities  use  it  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  language  or  the  South 
African  KafiSr,  in  particular  the  Zulu 
Kaffir. 

KalTrarla.  An  extensive  district  of 
Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  comprising 
Gnqualand  East,  Tempoland,  Trans- 
kei,  and  Pondoland;  area  18,310  square 
miles.    P.  700,000  (12,000  whites). 

Kalaar.  The  German  form  of  the 
^word  Cesar,  emperor,  borne  at  the 
present  time  by  the  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Tsar  (Czar).  Charle- 
magne was  the  first  prince  to  assume 
the  title  of  Kaiser. 

Ka'la.  The  Hindu  Chronus,  or  god 
of  time,  who,  as  in  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, at  once  produces  and  devours  all 
things. 

Kalamazoo'.  A  city  on  the  Kalamazoo 
River,  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  near 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  State.  It 
has  a  college.  State  Insane  Asylum  and 
some  manufacturing.  P.  39,437.  Also 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  200  miles 
long,  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan  at 
Saugatuck,  navigable  for  small  craft  to 
Allegan. 


Kalb,  John.  Baron  da  (1721-1780). 
A  native  of  Alsace  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  Lafayette  and  served  under 
Washington.  A  town  of  Illinois  and 
several  counties  in  various  States  are 
named  after  him. 

Kalai'dotoopa  (kal-i'dos-cope).  An 
optical  instrument,  the  invention  of  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  consisting  of  a 
cylindrical  tube  containing  two  mirrors 
inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle, 
which  produce  a  symmetrical  reflec- 
tion of  any  transpsirent  colored  sub- 
stances placed  between.  An  endless 
variety  of  beautiful  patterns  is  obtained 
by  turning  the  toy  round  which  may  be 
used  simply  for  entertainment  or  may 
be  made  or  utility  in  the  designing  of 
patterns  for  textiles  and  other  work  of 
that  character.  By  means  of  a  device, 
known  as  a  kaleidograph,  the  patterns 
thus  formed  may  be  thrown  on  a 
screen  or  a  glass. 

Karavala.  A  collection  of  popular 
songs  current  among  the  peasantry  of 
Finland  from  earliest  times. 

Kalmuokt.  A  branch  of  the  Tartar 
or  Mongol  race  who,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  expelled  from  Thibet 
and  China  and  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  but  many  of  whom  returned 
to  China  in  1771.  Since  then  they 
have  wandered  over  many  lands.  They 
are  skilled  in  metal  working  and  their 
religion  is  a  modified  Buddhism*. 

Kalaomlna.  A  mixture  of  Paris 
white,  clear  glue,  ana  water,  forming  a 
serviceable  white-wash. 

Kama.  The  Hindu  Cupid,  or  god  of 
love,  a  potent  god  of  the  Hindu  pan- 
theon, able  to  subdue  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  gods  except  Siva,  who 
once  with  a  single  glance  of  his 
cyclonic  eye  reduced  him  to  ashes 
for  daring  to  bring  trouble  Into  his 
breast;  he  is  one  or  the  primitive  gods 
of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  lixe  the  Eros  of 
the  Greeks 

Kamaohat'ka  or  Kamohatka  (Kamt* 
chat'kah).  A  peninsula  of  Northeast 
Asia,  belonging  to  Russia.  Its  area  is 
465,637  square  miles;  mountains  with 
volcanoes  (Kluohevskaia,  altitude  16,- 
512  ft.).  There  is  much  mineral 
wealth,  also  fisheries  on  the  coast,  but 
the  climate  is  cold,  wet  and  foggy. 
The  capital  is  Petropaulovski,  on  the 
east  coast,  with  a  good  roadstead; 
p.  6,243.     A  Kamchadale  or  Kamcha- 
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del  Is  an  aboriginal  of  the  Kamsohatka 
tribe,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
country  as  distinguished  from  a  Kon- 
iak  or  Lamut.  The  language  of  the 
Kamchadels  is  sometimes  classed  as 
Mongolian. 

Kana.  Ellaha  Kant  ( 1 820-1 857 ) .  An 
American  physician,  scientist,  traveler, 
and  Arctic  explorer,  who  after  travel- 
ing extensively  in  South  America.  Eu- 
rope and  the  East«  accompanied  the 
Grinnell  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  1850- 
1851,  wrhlch  was  sent  by  the  New  York 
merchant,  Henry  Grinnell,  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  this  trip  and  of  another  in 
which  he  participated.  His  "  farth- 
est north"  was  lat.  81  •  22'. 

Kangaroo.      A  large    marsupial    or 

?^ouch -bearing  animal  confined  entirely 
0  Australasia,  Captain  Cook  was  the 
first  European  to  observe  the  animal  in 
1770.  There  are  fifty-six  species.  A 
male  kangaroo  stands  from  six  to  seven 
feet  high;  the  female,  which  carries 
her  youn^  in  her  abdominal  pouch,  is 
considerably  less.  These  animals  can 
move  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  pace,  pro- 
gressing by  tremendous  leaps  ten  to 
twenty  feet.  Among  the  many  varie- 
ties of  kangaroos  are  the  tree  kanga- 
roo, the  rat  ksuigaroo,  the  wallaby  or 
brush  kangaroo,  the  rock  kangaroo  or 
brush  wallaby  and  the  great  gray  kan- 
garoos sometimes  seven  feet  long  ex- 
clusive of  tail.  The  name  of  the  animal 
Is  said  to  have  originated  In  the  native 
answer  to  Captain  Cook^s  question  con- 
cerning the  same,  1.  e.,  '*  Kangaroo," 
*'  I  donH  know.**  Its  introduction  into 
the  United  States  has  been  suggested. 
Kan'kafcae.  A  river  in  Illinois,  form- 
ing with  the  Des  Plaines.  the  Illinois 
River,  also  a  county  of  IlUnois,  and  its 
county  seat  a  manufacturing  town,  54 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  P.  13,- 
986. 

Kan'aaa.  One  of  the  mid-western 
States  of  the  American  Union,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Nebraska,  on  the  east 
by  Missouri,  on  the  south  by  Oklahoma 
and  the  Indian  Territory  and  on  the 
west  by  Colorado.  It  is  in  the  prairie 
country.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
the  soil  generally  fertile,  the  principal 
industry  farming  and  stock  raising. 
The  chief  mineral  is  coal.  Topeka,  p. 
43,684,  is  the  capital.  There  are  a 
few  large  cities;  there  are  100  counties 
and  ten  electoral  votes  corresponding 
to  the  two  Senators  and  eight  Con- 
gressmen that  represent  it  in  Congress. 
The  area  is  82,080  square  miles,  the 
'  p.  1,690,949.  Kansas  was  part  of  the 
^*  Louisiana  Purchase  *'  of  1803  made 
by  Jefferson  from  Napoleon.      It    was 


admitted  as  a  territory  under  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill  of  1854.  Its  admia- 
sion  as  a  State  a  few  years  later  was 
preceded  by  a  border  war  between  the 
free  and  the  slave  state  factions  amonff 
the  settlers,  in  which  John  Brown  or 
Osawatomie,  the  abolitionist,  took 
prominent  part.  Two  constitutionB 
were  drafted  for  the  State  by  the  op- 
posing parties,  but  it  v^ras  finally  admit- 
ted under  the  Wyandotte  constitution, 
which  forbade  slavery,  in  1861.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  the  Kansas  border 
suffered  much  from  Confederate  raids. 
A  prohibitory  amendment  was  adopted 
in  the  State  of  1880.  Kansas,  a  farm- 
ing country,  was  one  of  the  chief  cen- 
ters of  populistic  influence  while  that 
movement  prevailed. 

Kan'aaa  City.  The  seat  of  Wyan- 
dotte County,  Kan.  It  is  the  largest 
city  of  that  State.  It  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas Rivers,  across  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  of  which  as  a  business  center,  it 
is  practically  part.  The  largest  pack- 
ing houses  which  distinguish  the  two 
as  a  single  trade  center  are  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.     P.  82,231. 


Kan'saa  City.  A  city  in  Missouri  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
where  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
east,  about  283  miles  northwest  of 
St.  Louis.  It  rises  for  the  most  part 
upon  hills  which  have  entailed  much 
improvement  and  grading.  It  has  fine 
streets  and  imposing  modern  build- 
ings, including  United  States  Courts, 
a  Board  of  Trade,  two  medical  colleges 
and  many  handsome  homes.     It  is  the 

?rincipal  trade  center  for  a  productive 
arming  country,  has  great  grain  ele- 
vators and  stock  yards,  manufactures 
of  railroad  iron  and  car  wheels,  shot, 
flour,  beer,  furniture,  butterine,  etc. 
It  is  a  great  railway  center.  P.  248,- 
381,  showing  a  growth  in  ten  years  of 
52  per  cent. 

Kant,  Immanual  (1724-1804).  A 
German  philosopher,  father  of  the 
critical  philosophy;  one  of  the  great  In- 
tellects of  modern  times.  Kant  was  the 
son  of  a  s&ddler  who  managed  to  secure 
collegiate  training  by  acting  as  tutor. 
His  ffreat  work  was  done  while  he  had  a 
small  salaried  position  in  the  royal  li- 
brary and  after.  From  1770  until  his 
death  he  was  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  K5nigsberg.  He  never 
journeyed  during  that  time,  as  much  as 
30  miles  from  home.  As  an  instructor 
he  lectured  on  anthropology,  physical 
ifreography  and  mathematics,  as  well  as 
logic  and  metaphysics.  His  literary  ac- 
tivity began  to  bear  fruit  about  1755, 
with  a  treatise  on  '*  Cosmic  Physics." 
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The  first  of  his  ^real  philosophical 
works,  his  **  Critique  of  Pure  Reason," 
appeared  1781.  In  it  he  seeks  to  estab- 
lish, as  the  name  implies,  a  provinoe  of 
pure  reason.  A  second  great  work,  the 
"  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,**  ap- 
peared in  1788,  and  after  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  works  on  similar  subjects. 
The  philosophy  taught  by  Kant  opposes 
dogmatism  and  scepticism  and  the  sys- 
tem of  Hume  and  the  sensationalists,  i. 
e..  those  who  believe  that  all  kiu)wl- 
edge  comes  through  tne  senses.  He 
called  his  work  "•  Critical  Philosophy  *' 
because  it  is  founded  on  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  facts  of  consciousness. 

Ka'plin.  A  fine  clay  used  in  ibe 
manufacture  of  high  grade  pottery. 

lUpAUiiMMer.  The  diDecter  of  an 
orchestra  or  choir,  more  particularly  of 
the  band  of  a  Qevman  prince. 

KBfifM,  A  village  of  Switierland, 
ten  miles  south  of  zurioii,  noted  tor  the 
defeat  of  the  Protestant  army  in  -Octo- 
ber, 1531,  when  Zwingli  was  slain. 

Karma.  The  Buddhist  theory  that 
a  man's  actions  eontrol  his  destiny 
after  death,  as  the  natural  effect  of  a 
natural  cause.  The  idea  of  successive 
existences  is  bound  up  with  the  Doc- 
trine, and  forms  an  interesting  subject 
of  ethical  speculation. 

Kar'nac.  On  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  famous  for 
the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  great  temple  here  was  1,200 
ft.  long,  and  was  one  of  the  monu- 
mental structures  of  the  world.  It  was 
begun  by  Usertesen  I.  1976  B.  C,  and 
was  extended,  with  additions,  by  his 
successors  down  to  970  B.  C.  One  of 
its  features  was  a  long  avenue  of 
Sphinxes.  It  is  notable  chiefly  for  its 
grand  hypostyle  or  pillared  hall,  with 
the  great  columns  and  epistyle  which 
they  support,  covered  by  figures  of 
kings  and  divinities  ana  with  hierogly- 
phic inscriptions,  as  also  is  much  of 
the  outer  walls.  These  decorations 
appear  to  have  been  done  in  some  in- 
stances long  after  completion  of  the 
building.  On  one  pylon  or  great  gate- 
way, there  is  a  frieze  representing  a 
Ptolemy  and  his  queen,  and  in  an  in- 
terior apartment  a  Ptolemy  appears  in 
a  Greek  costume. 

Karroo.  The  name  of  a  barren  tract 
of  tableland  in  South  Africa  with  a  clay 
soil,  v^ich  however,  bursts  into  grassy 
verdure  and  blossom  after  rain. 

Katahdin  (ka-t&'din),  or  Ktaadn.  The 
highest  mountain  in  Maine  rising  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  5,385 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  difficult  of 
approach    except    by    canoes,    and    is 


composed  entirely  of  grsmite,  much  of 
which  is  exposed.  Only  lichens  and  a 
few  dwarfish  plants  are  discernible 
near  its  summit,  and  half  way  from  the 
top  the  trees  are  diminutive.  The  view 
extends  over  a  peouliarly  rugged,  wild 
•ountry. 

K«irliiO|  Loeli.  A  long  narrow 
beautiful  lake  in  the  l^oesaobs,  Scot- 
land, about  thirty  miles  noirth  of  Glas- 
gow, to  whioli  it  affords  an  abundant 
water  supply,  is  eighteen  miles  long, 
three-fourths  broad;  the  splendia 
scenery  of  it  is  desmbed  in  Scott*s 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Kalaura,  Marquis  <l84f---).  A  Jap- 
anese statesman  and  ffeneral,  very 
successful  in  a  march  through  Oorea 
to  Manchuria,  was  under  Oyaraa  Vlce- 
Minister  of  War.  and  Prime  Minister 
1901-6,  and  in  1908.  He  achieved  solid 
reforms  in  the  Japanese  army. 

Kat  Plant  (Gatha  edulls).  A  native 
of  Arabia,  the  leaves  of  which  produce 
a  beverage  similar  to  tea.  Certain 
tribes  in  Abyssinia  chew  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  when  they  are  compelled  to 
exert  special  or  long  continued  effort, 
the  immediate  effect  of  which  is  to 
produce  an  agreeable  sleeplessness  and 
stimulation.  The  freshly  cut  leaves 
have  a  rather  pleasant  taste  and  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  intoxication  of  long  du- 
ration, with  none  of  the  disagreeable 
features  of  ordinary  inebriety.  Mes- 
sengers and  soldiers  are  enabled,  by 
chewing  the  leaves,  to  go  witbavt  food 
for  a  number  of  days.  A  too  copious 
absorption  of  kat  produces  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  particularly  vs^en  the 
large  leaves  are  employed.    See  Coca. 

Katydid.  A  large  green-twinged  in- 
sect of  arboreal  habits,  common  In  the 
central  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
United  States,  and  noted  for  its  shrill 
note  which  sounds  like  its  name,  which 
is  produced  by  stridulation. 

Kaui'baoh,  Wiiliaim  von  (1805- 
1874).  A  German  artist,  historical 
painter,  pupil  of  Cornelius,  whom  he 
followed  to  Munich;  studied  also  in 
Rome.  In  1847  he  was  called  to  Ber- 
lin, to  decorate  the  new  museum,  a 
work  which  occupied  him  many  years. 
In  1849  he  was  chosen  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Munich.  Among  other 
work  he  executed  many  admired  illus- 
trations of  the  masters,  Schiller, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Wagner  and 
others. 

Kaan,  Bdmund  (1787-1838).  One 
of  the  greatest  trat  "  actors  In  the  his-  % 
tory  of  the  British  stage.  For  a  time 
he  carried  all  before  him,  but  his  later 
years  were  dimmed  by  excesses  and  he 
died  in  poverty. 
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Kmii  (1811-1868).  The  son  of  the 
above,  also  a  distinguished  player. 

Kearny  (karny).  A  town  adjoin- 
ing Newark,  N.  J.,  in  Hudson  County* 
on  the  Passaic  River.  It  has  a  number 
of  factories.    P.  18,659. 

Keete.John  (1795-1821).  An  BngUsh 
poet.  Dying  at  the  age  or  twenty-five, 
he  left  a  number  of  poems  unexcelled 
by  anything  in  the  language  for  mel- 
ody, richness  of  imagination  and  beauty 
of  thought.  His  "  Bndymion,"  "  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,"  "Isabella."  "Hyperion" 
and  "  Odes  "  are  exciuisite  in  form  and 
expression. 

Keble.  John   (179^2-1866).     An  En- 

?:lish  clerffyman,  poet  and  scholar,  pro- 
essor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  where 
Keble  College  is  named  for  him.  His 
"  Christian  lear  "  is  known  wherever 
the  language  is  spoken. 

Keelhauilno.  An  English  naval  pun- 
ishment of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  It  consisted  of  drop- 
ping the  victim  into  the  sea,  to  the  yard- 
arm  on  the  other  side;  is  now  a  term 
for  a  severe  rebuke. 

Keen*.  A  city  of  Cheshire  County, 
N,  H.,  50  miles  southwest  of  Concord, 
on  Boston  A  Me.  Railroad.  Has  manu- 
factures of  furniture,  sash  and  blinds, 
pottery,  flannel,  shoes,  dress  goods, 
machinery,  etc.    P.  10,068. 

Kmd.  The  centra!  tower  or  chief 
stronghold  of  an  ancient  castle,  some- 
times called  the  donjon. 

Keller,  Qottfrled  (1819-1890).  A 
Swiss  poet  and  novelist,  born  in 
Zurich ;  his  greatest  romance,  and  one 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  "  Der 
GrQne  Heinrioh."  He  wrote  also  a  col- 
lection of  excellent  tales  entitled,  ^  Die 
Leute  von  Seldwyla." 

Keller,  Helen  (1880—).  She  has 
been  deaf  and  dumb  since  the  nine- 
teenth month  of  her  age.  Educated  by 
Mrs.  John  A.  Macy  (Anne  Mansfield 
Sullivan),  from  1887;  she  graduated 
A.  B.  at  Radcllffe  College,  1900.  She 
became  a  contributor  to  the  leading 
periodicals  or  topics  relating  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  is  the  author  of 
"The  Story  of  My  Life"  1902;  and 
"The  World  I  Live  In/^  1908.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  for  the  Blind.  She  urged 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  open  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind — the  first  ever  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose,  in  which 
the  Braile  system  of  letters  was 
adopted. 

Kei'lermann,  Franoolt  Chrlttophe 
(1735-1830).  A  French  marshal,  bom 
in  Bavaria,  who  served  in  the  Seven 
Years*  War  and  under  Napoleon,  be- 


came senator  and  Duke  of  Valmy;  he 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Valmy  and 
the  Piedmontese  at  Bonneville. 

Kelp.  The  ashes  of  burned  seaweed, 
which  yields  carbonate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phates and  chlorides  of  soda,  ias  well  as 
smidl  proportions  of  iodine  and  bro- 
mine in  conjunction  with  sodium  and 
magnesium.  Formerly  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  glass  exten- 
sively, but  superseded  largely  for  such 
purposes  by  barilla  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

Kelpie.  A  water-sprite  of  Scottish 
fairy-lore,  whose  appearance  assumed 
various  forms,  and  was  supposed  to 
forebode  drowning  to  the  person  who 
saw  it. 

Kelvin.  Lord.  See  Thompson,  Sir 
William. 

Kem'ble.  John  Philip  (1757-1823). 
An  English  tragedian,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  of  Charles  Kemble.  also 
renowned  upon  the  stage,  and  the 
uncle  of  Fanny  Kemble,  actress  and 
v^*f*iter 

Kenipls,  Thomas  k  (1380-1471). 
An  Augustinlan  monk  of  ZwoUe  hi  Hol- 
land. His  "  ImiUtion  of  Christ "  has 
been  translated  into  all  languages  and 
equally  honored  by  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants 

Ken'nebeo.  A  river  of  Maine  which 
flows  200  miles  from  Moosehead  Lake 
to  the  Atlantic  with  a  fall  of  1.000  ft. 
between  the  lake  and  Augusta,  utilized 
for  water  power.  Towns  on  the  bank 
are  Skowheffen,  Waterville,  Augrusta 
and  Bath.    Snips  ascend  to  Bath. 

Keno'sha.  The  seat  of  Kenosha 
County,  Wisconsin,  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  34  miles  from  Mil- 
waukee.   P.  21,371. 

Kentuok'y.  One  of  the  northern  tier 
of  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  and  is  centrally  situated  with 
respect  to  the  great  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  separated  on  the  north 
from  Ohio  and  Indiana  by  the  Ohio 
River  and  on  the  west  from  Illinois  and 
Missouri  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
Tennessee  bounds  it  on  the  south  and 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  on  the  east. 
The  name  is  Indian,  variously  inter- 
preted as  meaning  "  head  of  the  river" 
and  "  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  etc. 
The  State  derives  its  name  from  the 
River  Kentucky  which  flows  through  it 
in  a  course  of  350  miles  from  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  to  the  Ohio.  Ken- 
lucky  was  originally  a  part  of  Virginia 
and  was  settled  by  emigrants  ffom  that 
state  while  it  was  still  a  colony,  by  men 
of  the  hardy  type  of  the  pioneer,  Dan- 
iel Boone.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom 
in  Kentucky  of  this  stock.  The  State 
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has  limestone  soil  and  produces  ttie 
famous  ^'  blue-grass."  whence  comes 
Us  name  of  the  '*  Blue  Grass  "  State. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  breeding 
of  fine  horses  and  cattle,  and  has  a 
foremost  place  in  the  Union  in  the  rear- 
ing of  thoroughbreds.  It  has  a  large 
deposit  of  coal  and  iron.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  took  a  neutral  position,  but 
its  people  were  largely  in  sympathy 
with  the  South  and  several  important 
battles  of  that  war  were  fought  upon 
its  soil.  Henry  Clay,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  American  statesman,  long  repre- 
sented it  in  Congress.  Of  its  cities 
Louisville  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  p. 
223,928  is  the  largest.  Frankfort,  p. 
9,487  is  the  capital:  Lexington,  p. 
35,099  is  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass 
Country;  Covington,  p.  53,270,  is  on 
the  Ohio,  across  flrom  Cincinnati,  of 
which  it  is  practically  a  suburb. 
Area  40,400  square  miles.  P.  2,289,- 
905. 

K«ntuok'y.  A  river  of  Kentucky 
which  flows  300  miles  flrom  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  to  the  Ohio. 

Kc'okuk  (ke'o-kuk).  A  county  of 
southeast  Iowa,  named  for  an  Indian, 
tribe.  Also  a  city  of  Lee  County.  Iowa, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids.  It  has  a  canal  terminal  and 
meat-packing  industry.     P.  14,008. 

Kop'l«r,  Johann  (1571-1630).  A 
renowned  German  astronomer,  who 
made  numerous  discoveries  in  regard 
to  the  motions  of  planets,  which  he 
afterwards  published.  The  system  he 
formulated  received  the  name  of 
"  Kepler's  Laws,"  which  are  three  In 
number.  ( 1 )  The  planets  move  in  eclip- 
ses, the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci; 
(2)  The  radius  vector  of  a  planet  i.  e.,  a 
line  from  the  center  of  attraction  to  the 
body  circling  it,  sweeps  over  equal 
areas  In  equal  times;  (3)  The  squares 
of  the  times  of  the  annual  revolutions 
of  several  planets  are  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
the  sun. 

Korau«l«n's  Land.  An  island  with 
TUfcgea  coasts,  85  miles  long  by  70 
miles  wide,  of  volcanic  origin,  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  belonging  to  France, 
so-called  after  its  discoverer  in  1772, 
changed  to  Desolation  Island  in  1776 
by  Captain  Cook. 

KcKmea*  KeKmetlte.  A  rather  un- 
common mineral,-  found  in  Central 
Europe  and  in  a  few  other  localities.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  has  a  red  color.  The 
Kerroes  mineral  of  the  alchemist  was  a 
compound  of  similar  composition  pre- 
pared artiflcally. — KermM  or  K«rm«M 
is  a  Dutch  name  for  a  country  fair 
carried  on  with  much  revelry. 
30 


Kf  n*B>by.  An  image  dressed  up 
with  corn,  and  formerly  carried  before 
the  reapers  in  the  processions  attend- 
ant upon  the  rustic  festivities  of  ^^  Har* 
vest  Home." 

K«r'n«l.  A  grain  of  seed  or  edible 
nut,  as  a  kernel  of  com,  a  walnut 
kernel,  a  core  or  nucleus,  as  the  kernel 
of  a  boil;  an  essential,  as  the  kernel  of 
the  matter. 

K«rot«ne'.  A  burning  or  illuminat- 
ing oil  distilled  from  petroleum,  coai, 
bitumen,  etc.  It  is  obtained  by  refin- 
ing petroleum,  and  ought  not  to  yield 
infiammable  vapor  at  less  than  115 '^F. 

K«w.  A  village  on  the  Thames,  in 
Surrey,  England,  six  miles  from  Hyde 
Park,  where  are  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  a  national  institution  since 
1840,  and  an  observatory. 

Kay.  A  musical  term  indicating 
the  central  dominating  note  that  gives 
the  melodic  order  in  which  the  tones  of 
a  tune  or  composition  are  arranged.  It 
is  the  starting  point,  and  different 
starting  points  demand  different  scales. 
The  Natural  Key  of  G  for  instance,  re- 
quires no  flats  or  sharps ;  all  other  keys 
require  the  use  of  sharps  or  flats  to 
bring  the  notes  of  their  scales  into 
proper  relation. — Morse  key,  the  spring 
lever  operated  by  the  fingers  for  mak- 
ing the  circuit  in  a  telegraph  instru- 
ment of  the  Morse  type. — House  of 
Keys,  the  representative  assembly  or 
legislature  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Kavt  Francis  Soott  (1780-1843).  An 
American  lawyer  and  poet,  famous  as 
the  author  of  the  national  anthem  of 
the  United  States  **  The  Star  Spanffled 
Banner**  which  was  composed  by  him 
during  a  battle  in  the  war,  so  called,  of 
1812.  The  occasion  was  the  attack  on 
Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  by  a  British 
fleet.  Key  was  confined  on  board  one 
of  the  English  ships  and  witnessed  the 
bombardment  of  the  fort  from  that 
view  point.  Naturally,  as  an  American, 
he  looked  anxiously  at  the  first  gleam 
of  dawn,  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
fort  still  flew  the  flag  of  the  country. 
On  the  spur  of  this  experience  the  song 
was  composed.  Later  in  life  he  held 
the  office  of  District  Attorney  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  1857,  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems  were  published  A 
handsome  memorial  by  the  sculptor. 
Story,  has  been  raised  to  him  in  San 
Francisco  with  money  given  for  the 
purpose  long  ago  by  the  millionaire, 
James  Lick. 

Keys,  House  of.  The  Manx  repre- 
sentative assembly — the  local  House  of 
Commons.  It  consists  of  24  members, 
elected  by  popular  vote  since  1866. 
Prior  to  that  date  the  members  elected 
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each  other.  The  Governor  presideB  at 
their  deliberations. 

lUyston*.  The  stone  which  ocou* 
pies  the  center  and  highest  point  of  an 
arch  and  is  usually  the  last  to  be  in- 
serted. 

K«y  West  (Spanish,  '*bone  reef*). 
A  oily  and  cape  of  Munro  County, 
Florida,  on  a  small  isle  or  key  of  same 
name  off  the  coast,  on  the  straits,  104 
miles  north  of  Havana.  Has  trade  in 
sponges,  turtles,  shell-work,  and  cigars. 
P.  19  945. 

Khiui.  A  title  formerly  of  import- 
ance in  eastern  countries,  and  given  to 
princes  and  governors  of  States,  but 
now  of  too  common  use  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  courtesy  designation. 
Also  tbe  name  of  a  caravanserai. 

KtiaKfcoff.  A  government  of  Little 
Russia,  in  basin  of  Rivers  Don  and 
Dnieper;  area  21,<H)0  square  miles; 
mainly  agriculture;  capital  KharkofT, 
government  city  of  River  Donets;  uni- 
versity, cathedral,  important  commerce 
and  industry.    P.  2.006,000. 

Khartoum\  The  capital  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan,  at  the  union 
of  the  White  and  Blue  Nile;  p.  14,023; 
Gordon  College  stands  wliere  the  hero 
fell  in  1B85.  The  city  was  taken  from 
the  Mahdists  by  Lord  Kitchener  in 
1898. 

Kfi«'div«.  The  title  borne  by  the 
Viceroys  of  Egypt  since  1867,  after 
Ismail  Pasha's  arrangements  with  the 
Sultan  establishing  hereditary  succes- 
sion in  his  family. 

KliI'va.  Formerly  a  kingdom  of 
Central  Asia,  now  a  Khanate  under 
Russian  vassalage,  occupying  the  delta 
of  the  Amu  Daria.  Its  area  is  23.316 
square  miles,  p.  750,000;  capital  Khiva, 
a  fortified  city,  233  miles  west  of  Bok- 
hara, p.  12.000. 

Kb«Nidt.  A  race  of  aboriginal  East 
Indians  occupying  the  Jungles  and 
lower  regions  of  Orissa,  and  formerly 
noted  for  frequent  human  sacrifices, 
which,  howeyer,  have  been  prohibited 
since  1842. 

KhoNWMn'  (ko*ra-san'  ^Uhe  region 
of  the  sun.").  A  great  province  of 
Persia,  south  of  Khiva,  and  west  of 
Afghanistan:  area  105.236  square  miles, 
p.  1,000,000;  capital.  Meshed.  Also 
the  desert  of  Knorassan,  a  province 
knov^  as  the  Dashti-Kavin,  or  Great 
Salt  Desert. 

Khuzlatan  (ku-sistan')  or  Arablt'tan. 
A  fertile  province  of  Persia,  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  area  39,000 
square  miles.  It  is  the  ancient  Su- 
siana;  chief  town  is  Shuster,  p.  200,- 
000,  Arabs. 

KMmg  8«  (ki-ang-se'),  or  Kiang-sl. 
A    province    of    China,    south    of    the 


Yangtse  Kiang,  area  68,593  square 
miles,  p.  26,500«000;  capital  Kan- 
Chang. 

Kldlika.  A  light  Russian  passenger 
vehicle,  mounted  on  two  wheels  in 
summer,  but  used  sledge-wise  on  long 
runners  in  snowy  weather. 

ICId4,  Benjamin   (1858—).     An  Bn- 

flish  writer  on  social  philosophy.  In 
^94  he  published  his  ^'  Social  Evolu- 
tion,** the  result  of  ten  years*  research, 
and  has  more  recently  written  the 
"Principles  of  Western  Civilization.*' 
He  was  Herbert  Spencer  Lecturer  at 
Oxford  University  in  1908, 

KIdd,  WlllUm  (knovm  as  Robert 
Kidd),  (1650-1700).  He  was  born  in 
England  and  in  the  war  between  En- 
gland and  France  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  William  lU.  commanded 
a  commissioned  vessel  and  was  noted 
for  his  bravery.  Later  he  was  com- 
missioned to  assist  in  suppressing  pi- 
racy, but  after  a  few  captures  he  nim- 
self  turned  pirate  and  nefore  his  ar- 
rest and  execution  in  England  he  and 
his  crew  are  supposed  to  have  buried 
untold  treasure,  none  of  which  has 
ever  come  to  light. 

KiddermlnstM*,  A  town  north  of 
Worcester,  England,  eighteen  miles 
southwest  of  Birmingham.  It  is  noted 
for  Its  carpets;  manufactures  also  silk, 
paper  and  leather.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Richard  Baxter*s  labors  as  vicar,  and 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
flrst  propounder  of  the  idea  of  the 
penny  postal  system. 

KM'nappIno-  The  stealing  or  ab- 
duction or  carrying  off  forcibly  of  any 
human  being  whether  man,  or  woman 
or  child,  but  in  common  use  the  term 
generally  applies  to  the  stealing  of  a 
child,  as  abduction  specially  refers  to 
the  carrying  ofT  of  a  maid.  In  the 
early  days  of  Virginia,  the  kidnapping 
of  free  persons  to  work  on  the  planta- 
tions must  have  been  common.  Defoe 
bases  one  of  his  stories  upon  that  fact ; 
and  John  Fiske  tells  us  that  it  was  fi- 
nally made  a  capital  offense.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Fugitive  Slave  act  of  1850 
made  business,  the  historian  McMaster 
tells,  for  swarms  of  kidnappers  in  the 
North.  It  was  the  practice  formerly 
for  gypsies  and  traveling  mountebanks 
to  steal  young  children  and  initiate 
them  in  their  arts,  and  the  tradition 
that  they  do  so  still  persists.  Abduction 
in  law  is  the  oar'cying  away  of  a 
human  being  from  his  own  country  or 
Jurisdiction  forcibly,  by  fraud,  or  by 
threats,  and  taking  nlm  to  another. 

Kld'nM  B«an.  A  bean  shaped  like  a 
kidney;  the  French  bean  or  haricot, 
also  the  plant  itself. 

Kid'neyt.     The  organs  that  secrete 
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urine  from  the  blood.  They  are  two 
in  number  in  man  and  mammals,  of 
glandular  structure,  situated  just  be- 
low the  liver,  about  four  inches  long 
by  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  chiefly 
composed  of  floe  tubes  enclosed  in  a 
red  fibrous  capsule.  The  kidneys  sep- 
arate from  ttie  blood  nitrogenous  crys- 
tallhie  bo<fles,  inorganic  salts  and 
water.  Above  each  kidney  is  an  organ 
called  the  suprarenal  body,  which  is 
affected  during  **  Addison's  disease," 
evidenced  in  general  debility,  and 
showing  in  a  peculiar  dark  bronze 
colored  skin;  the  organs  beinff  subject 
to  many  other  diseases.  In  ^*  floating 
kidney*^  they  are  unstable  in  position. 
'*  Surgical  kidney  **  is  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys  due  often  to 
stone  or  calculus. — ^A  kidney  stone 
(geology)  is  a  nodule  of  ironstone;  in 
mining,  nephrite;  kidney  vetch  is  an 
English  herb  once  used  in  kidney 
troubles  and  to  stanch  wounds. 

Ki«l  (keel).  A  seaport  in  Schleswig- 
Holslein,  Prussia,  Germany's  chief 
naval  port  on  the  Baltic.  It  is  engaged 
in  shipbuilding  and  allied  industries. 
P.  163,772. 

ICI«v'  or  Kl«f.  A  government  of  Lit- 
tle Russia,  rich  in  minerals,  area  19.- 
690  square  miles,  p  2,500,000,  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing  industries; 
capital  Kiev  on  the  Dnieper,  with  sugar 
trade.     P.  250,000. 

Kill-doer  or  Klfl-dae.  A  ring  plover 
of  (he  Mississippi  Valley  so  oalled  from 
its  cry. 

Kll'l«rn«y.  Th«  Lakot  of.  Three 
beautiful  lakes  at  the  northern  foot  of 
the  Macgilllcuddy  Reeks,  in  the  basin 
of  (he  Leane,  Kerry  County,  Ireland. 

Kilmalnham.  A  suburb  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  with  a  royal  hospital  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  a  Jail.  The  treaty  of 
Kilmainham,  was  an  agreement  said  to 
have  been  made  in  1882  between  Glad- 
stone and  Parnell,  who  was  then  con- 
fined in  Kilmainham  Jail,  affectinfi:  Irish 
government  and  policy.  ' 

KH'ogrMn.  A  unit  of  weight  in  the 
French  scale  of  metric  system,  which 
corresponds  to  a  certain  piece  of  plat- 
inum Kept  in  the  archives  of  the  In- 
ternational Nfetric  Commission,  Paris; 
equal  to  2.2046  avoirdupois  pounds. 

Kll'ollter.  In  the  metric  system, 
1,000  liters  or  28.30  bushels. 

Kirometer.  In  the  metric  system, 
1,000  meters  or  3280.9  ft.,  which  is 
.62  miles. 

Kilt.  A  short  plaited  plaid  skirt-like 
garment  forming  part  of  the  Highland 
costume,  and  reaching  from  the  waist 
to  the  knees.  In  olden  times  it  was 
simply  the  lower  part  of  the  belted 
plaid. 


Kln^dar»arfti  (German,  kinder,  oliil* 
dren;  garten,  garden).  Introduced  by 
Friedrich  Proebel  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  intended  to  incul- 


cate   instruction    by    means    of    toys, 

iging — ^things   in   which 
children  take  delight  naturally.      The 


games   and  shiging — ^things 


system  is  now  well  established  in 
nearly  all  countries  having  been  de- 
veloped with  great  success  in  con- 
nection with  the  primary  schools  of 
England,  also  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  ob- 
ject of  Froebel  was  to  give  the  little 
ones,  under  the  age  of  admission  to 
classes  for  regular  study,  employment 
suited  to  their  nature,  to  strengthen 
their  bodies,  exercise  their  senses, 
employ  their  minds,  make  them  ac-> 
quainted  with  nature  and  society  and 
cultivate  especially  the  heart  and  tem- 
per. 

Klnematloa.  The  science  of  pure 
motion,  admitting  conceptions  of  veloo<» 
ity  and  time,  but  not  of  force.  All  the 
properties  of  a  curve  may  be  deduced 
from  the  kinematics  of  a  point. 

Klnei'oecop*.  A  device  by  which 
the  pictures  taken  by  the  kinetograph 
may  be  presented  rapidly  and  succes- 
sively to  the  eye,  thus  imitating  the 
motion  of  llie  original.  See  Aioving 
Pictures. 

King.  Among  the  Germanic  and 
Latin  races  a  male  sovereign;  once  an 
elective  office  falling  to  the  ablest  or 
most  warlike,  now  hereditary.  The 
name  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense 
of  leader  among  the  Jews  of  Biblical 
times,  by  the  Irish  in  their  tribal  sys- 
tem, by  the  American  Indians  and  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Africa.  It  is  applied  also 
in  the  sense  of  pre-eminent  as  an 
"  Oil  King,"  "  King  Cotton,"  or  in 
travesty  as  the  "  King  of  Misrule." 

KIno'blrd.  An  American  fly-catcher, 
the  bee  bird,  or  bee  martin,  noted  for 
his  courage  In  attacking  crows  and 
hawks  and  even  eagles,  that  come 
round  his  nest. 

King  Crab.  A  remarkable  crustacean 
inhabilating  the  sea  coasts  of  America 
and  the  Moluccas,  carrying  a  shield- 
shaped  shell,  and  having  a  long  pointed 
spine  projecting  from  its  posterior. 
The  body  comprises  three  separate 
sections  articulated  together.  These 
crabs — in  America  known  commonly  as 
the  horseshoe  crab  because  of  their 
shape,  are  from  eighteen  inches  to  tw<i 
feet  in  length. 

KIng'llther.  A  bird  that  hannts  the 
water  in  forests  and  feeds  on  fish,  in- 
sects and  reptiles.  The  "  Laughing 
Jackass  "  of  Australia  is  the  largest  of 
them.    Sec  Alcedinldae. 

Klnglake,  A.  W.    (1809-1891).     An 
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Englishman,  who  achieved  celebrity  as 
a  writer  by  two  works  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character — *''  Bothen/*  a  charming 
record  of  travel,  and  his  **  History  of 
Crimean  War,"  in  eight  volumes.  He 
sat  in  Parliament  from  1857-1868. 

King  Nib«iunq.  King  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen,  who  left  his  two  sons  an  inex- 
haustible hoard  of  wealth,  so  large  that 
twelve  wagons  in  twelv«  days  at  the 
rate  of  three  Journeys  a  day  could  not 
carry  it  o"*. 

Kino-of-Armt..  The  names  of  the 
chief  officials  of  the  Herald*s  College, 
England. — There  are  several  in  Eng- 
land, the  principal  being  those  of  the 
Garter,  Norroy,  a^^d  Clarencieux. 

King,  Ruf  u«  o«  Wllil«m  Ruf  us,  ''  the 
Red."  WilUam  H.  of  England  (1050- 
1100),  the  Conqueror's  son,  surnamed 
^^  Rufus,'*  was  king  of  England  from 
1087  to  his  death.  He  was  in  constant 
conflict  with  his  barons,  lived  a  life  of 

firofligacy,  was  oppressive  to  his  sub- 
ects,  and  was  snot  (by  accident  or 
design)  while  hunting  In  the  New  For- 
est. 

King  8n«k«.  A  harmless  black  and 
yellow  or  mottled  snake  of  the  United 
States,  which  hunts  the  rattlesnake 
and  kills  him  by  constriction. 

Klno«'l«y,Oharl«a  (1819-1875).  An 
English  clergyman  and  novelist  who 
gained  much  popularity  by  his  nu- 
merous novels,  including  "  Hypatla," 
"  Westward  Ho,"  and  "  Hereward,  the 
Wake.**  He  was  an  influential  leader 
of  Christian  socialism,  a  poet  of  some 
ability  and  a  Canon,  first  of  Chester  and 
later  of  Westminster. — Henry  Kings- 
ley  (1830-1876).  brother  of  tne  above 
and  also  a  novelist. —  Mary  Kingsley, 
(1862-1900),  who  wrote  of  her  travels 
in  West  Africa. 

KIng'ston.  A  city  of  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River.  It  manu- 
factures tobacco.  P.  25,908. — A  city 
of  Frontenac  County,  Ontario  province, 
Canada  on  Lake  Ontario  v^th  old  fort 
and  steamboat  landing.  P.  17,961. — 
The  capital  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies, 
notable  business  place;  p.  46,542.  It 
was  destroyed  by  earthquake  Jan. 
1907  and  nearly  2.000  lives  were  lost. 

KIng'ston,  William  Henry  QIIm 
(1814-1890).  An  English  autnor,  who 
wrote  many  popular  books  for  boys. 

Kln'ki^ou.  A  yellowish  brown  noc- 
turnal and  arboreal  carnivore  of  South 
America  allied  to  the  raccoon. 

Kip'llng,  Ruilyard,  (1865—).  An 
English  poet,  novelist,  and  miscellan- 
eous writer.  He  became  known  while 
yet  a  youth  through  some  exceedingly 
clever  and  characteristic  sketches  of 
Indian  life,  written  for  the  most  part 


while  he  was  acting  as  sub -editor  ia 
India.  He  subsequently  settled  in  Lon- 
don, and  produced  a  remarkable  suc- 
cession or  stories  ballads  and  poems, 
a  few  of  which  are  so  vigorous,  and 
marked  by  so  deep  an  insight  into  the 
springs  of  human  action  as  to  make 
them  veritable  masterpieces.  Such 
are  "  Kim,*'  **  The  Jungle  Book  "  and 
among  the  short  stories.  *'  The  Man 
Who  Was.**  "Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy,"  and  "  The  Story  of  the 
Qadsbys  **  ' 

Klroh'hofr.  QuaUv  Robert  (1824- 
1887).  A  German  physicist.  lie  dis- 
covered spectrum  analysis,  i.  e.,  analy- 
sis of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
bodies  by  the  light  they  emit  or  absorb, 
in  company  with  Bunsen. 

Kirk.  The  Church  of  Scotland. 
Kirk-Session  is  "  court  **  of  the  Pres- 
byterian churches,  consisting  of  the 
ministers  and  elders. 

KIrsch waster.  A  spirituous  bever- 
age distilled  flrom  the  wild  cherry, 
made  chiefly  in  the  Vosges  and  Black 

KIth'Inev  or  KIthlngf.  A  town  in 
Bessarabia,  Russia,  near  the  Rouma- 
nian f^ntier.  A  great  annual  fair  is 
held  here.  It  contains  vineyards,  dis- 
tilleries, etc.;  p.  108,796. 

Kls^mgt.  A  word  signifying  fate, 
destiny  or  doom,  employed  in  most 
Oriental  countries,  and  also  is  in  fre- 
quent use  in  European  literature  and 

SDfifiCh 

KlMlng  Bug.  An  insect  that  stings 
people  upon  Uie  lips  causing  swelling^ 
and  great  suffering.  The  kissing  bugs 
are  about  an  inch  in  length,  dark 
brown,  with  v^ngs  of  a  li^ht  red  color. 
They  fly  with  great  rapidity  and  are 
seldom  seen  in  places  where  there  is  a 
bright  light.  In  stinging  they  give 
warning  by  making  a  sharp  shrill 
sound.  By  dodging  one  may  escape 
the  bug.  They  appeared  in  1899  and 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  Reduvius, 
one  of  the  Reduvids;  a  giant  bed-buff, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  which 
produced  a  newspaper  excitement  in 
1898. 

Kitchen  MIddent.  A  name  desig- 
nating certain  evidence,  consisting  of 
large  mounds,  presumably  the  sites  of 
prenistoric  villages,  distinctive  features 
of  which  are  stone-hearths.  These 
mounds  contain  large  quantities  of  fos- 
sil remains  of  edible  molluscs,  bones  of 
birds,  animals,  fishes,  fragments  of  im- 
plements, etc.  They  exist  in  larg- 
est numbers  on  the  east  coast  of  Den- 
mark, and  here  and  there  on  the  coasts 
of  Scotland.  Ireland  and  England,  and 
belong,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  early 
Neolithic  Age. 
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KHeh'anM',  HopUio  Harbart,  ViMount 
KlUhcnar  of  KtMrtoum  (lg5(V— ).  A 
BrIUsb  aoWlep,  who  entered  the  army 
(1871)  and  has  had  a  brilliant  and  sue- 
oesBful  career,  m  Cyprus,  Egypt,  India, 
aDd  South  Africa  he  has  done  memor- 
able work,  and  from  1902  to  1S09  was 
Commander-in-Chief  In  India.  For  his 
services  against  the  Khalifa  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  and  accorded  a 
grrant  of  (150, 000:  and  for  his  vigor- 
ous work  during  the  campaign  against 
the  Boers  received  his  viscounloy  and 
ft  further  grant  of  SSSO.OOO,  He  was 
appointed  British  agent  In  Egypt,  July 
15,  1911;  succeeding  Sir  ElJon  Oorst. 

Kit*.  A  bird  of  prey  once  very  com- 
mon but  now  scarce  la  England.  It  is 
one  of  tlie  Falconids  family,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  and  feeds  on  rabbits, 
frogs,  moles,  and  offal.  Id  Eastern 
countries  where  kites  are  numerous 
they  are  valuable  scavengers.  There 
are  several  known  species  In  America. 

Klapk«  aySpgv  (18S0-I89S).  An 
Hungarian  patriot,  dislingulshed  In 
arms  against  the  Auatrlans  during  the 
revolution  of  1848.  He  wrote  among 
other  books  "  The  National  War  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  "  and  "  The 
War  in  the  East." 

Klapto'manla.  A  species  of  morsl 
insanity,  manifesting  Itself  in  an  Irre- 
sistible impulse  to  theft. 

Hlon'dlh*.  A  mining  distrlot  of 
Dorthwest  Canada,  lying  along  the 
Klondike  Blver,  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon,  the  great  river  of  Alaska  and 
the  far  Canadian  Northwest.  The 
name  refers  especially  to  the  gold  min- 
ing region  near  the  river  Klondike,  of 
about  1,500  square  miles  area,  hlany 
discoveries  of  gold  had  been  made 
within  the  territory  of  Alaska  proper 
between  186!  and  1097.  but  no  truer 
fleld  in  that  quarter  uDtfl  in  the  latter 
year,  George  MoCormlck,  a  "  squaw 
man,"  from  Illinois,  made  while  pros- 

Eioting,  a  rich  discovery  on  Bonanza 
reek  and  Joseph  Ladue  aonflrmed  the. 
ftad.  The  news  spread  and  when  Clar- 
ence Berry  came  out  with  «130,000, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  a  rush  set  In  for 
the  new  camp,  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  such  as  had 
not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  '49,  the 
wilderness  of  the  country  and  its  situ- 
ation not  far  from  (he  Arctic  circle, 
notwithstanding.  It  proved  to  be  all 
that  was  claimed  for  It;  though  the 
■ground  was  froien,  and  had  to  be 
thawed  out  with  great  wood  fires  he- 
fore  claims  could  be  worked.  Over 
15,000,000  In  the  precious  metal  was 
taken  out  In  two  months,  and  perhaps 
165.000.000  since  though  In  re- 
cent years  the  produciion  of   the    dis- 
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trict  Is  declining.  A  number  of  towns 
have  sprung  up  in  this  region,  chief 
among  them  Dawson  City,  the  principal 
mining  center  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  situated  1,500  miles  up  the 
Yukon,  where  the  Klondike  River  Joins 
It,  and  had  at  one  time,  a  population  of 
10,000. 

Klop'atoek,  Frlwl'rloh  OoU'IM» 
(1724-1803).  A  German  poet,  author  of 
an  epic  poem  entitled  "  The  Messiah." 
Chief  among  his  other  works  were 
some  odes,  and  a  trilogy  on  "  Her- 
mann," the  national  hero  of  Germany. 

Knapsack.  A  bag  containing  neces- 
sary articles  which  a  soldier  carries 
strapped  to  his  shoulder.  Formerly  its 
contents  consisted  of  food,  but  in  re- 
cent times  it  has  been  utilized  mainly 
as  the  receptaoie  of  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. Tou  ists'  knapsacks  are  a  ood- 
venient  adaptation  of  the  idea. 

KnM.  The  Joint  or  the  region  about 
the  Joint,  or  arbitration  of  tblgb-bone 
or  femur,  with  the  tibia  of  fibula  op 
both ;  the  carpal  Joint  in  the  oat,  horse, 
cow  or  other  animal  corres  pen  ding  to 
the  knee  in  man. — In  ship-building  and 
carpentry  a  timber  to  strengthen  a 
brace,  fitting  in  at  a  right  angle,  or  an 
Iron  frame  of  similar  shape    and   pur- 

gose. — In  arch,  the  convex  part  of  the 
ack  of  a  hand-rail;  in  macninery,  an 
elbow  Joint:  In  lumbering,  the  spur- 
like roots  of  the  cypress  projecting  out 
of  the  water  In  which  it  grows. 

Kn«ft>pm  or  KnM-oap.  The  patella, 
a  flattened  oval  bone  In  the  front  of  the 
Joint.  It  serves  to  protect  the  Joint 
ai  '  '  I  the  power  of  the  muscles 

w  1  the  legs. 

ilr   Godfrey    (1647-1723). 
T  lebrated  portrait  painter  of 

hi  igland,   who   enjoyed    the 

pi  succession  ot  Charles  II., 

Ji  liiam  II.,  Anne,  and  George 

I.  the  portraits  of  the  mem- 

bi. ....    Kit-Cat    Club,    and    was 

burled  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Nnlokarbookap,  Father,  The  Imagi- 
nary author  of  the  fictitious  "  History 
of  New  York,"  by  Washington  Irving; 
also  a  familiar  figure  impersonating 
Dutch  New  York. 

Knight,  OhariM  (1791-1873).  One 
of  the  moat  active  spirits  in  the  pop- 
ularizing of  literature  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
"  Penny  Magazine,"  "  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia, and  many  other  cheap  works  of 
an  Instructive  and  Entertaining  char- 
acter were  sold  in  Immense  numbers. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  popular 
"  History  of  England." 

Kniflht.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
chivalry  prevailed,  a    man    of    gentle   
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birth,  bred  to  arms,  who  after  prelim- 
inary service  as  esquire,  was  formally 
admitted  to  military  rank  and  title  by 
special  ceremony.  This  included  the 
accolade,  or  embrace  and  kiss  and  sal- 
utation, or  touch  with  the  sword,  of  his 
sovereign  or  a  representative.  Three 
virtues  were  required  of  a  knight,  loy- 
alty, courtesy  and  munificence.  The 
English  title  now  distinguishes  a  per- 
son next  in  rank  below  a  baronet.  It 
was  originally  military  solely,  but  has 
been  conferred  in  Great  Britain  since 
the  sixteenth  century  as  a  reward  of 
merit,  or  for  services  rendered  the 
Crown  or  State.  The  rank  is  not  hered- 
itary. In  Great  Britain  the  four  main 
orders  of  knighthood  are  those  of  the 
Garter,  the  Bath,  the  Thistle,  and  St. 
Patrick;  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
several  other  orders,  such  as  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  the  Star 
of  India,  etc.  There  are  also  Knights 
Bachelors,  such  as  are  not  associated 
with  any  special  order.  The  title  is 
not  hereditary,  and  therefore  ranks 
below  that  of  a  baronet,  though  both 
are  entitled  to  the  prefix  "Sir,"  and 
their  wives  to  the  courtesy  title 
•*  Lady."    See  Decorations. 

Knights  of  Columbus.  A  prosper- 
ous and  influential  fraternal  order.  It 
was  organized,  1862  by  Michael  J. 
McGivny  and  others  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  for  the  object  of  promo- 
ting social  and  intellectual  intercourse 
among  its  members,  and  to  render 
aid  to  them  or  their  beneficiaries 
when  needed.  Its  earlier  years  were 
confined  to  New  England,  but  now 
it  has  a  membership  everywhere  from 
East  to  West.  It  has  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  its  national  council,  49 
state  councils,  and  1,500  subordinate 
councils,  with  250,000  members.  These 
members  are  of  two  classes,  those  un- 
der 45.  holding  death  benefits  of 
$1,000  to  $3,000,  and  those  over  that 
age  who  have  Joined  for  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  the  order.  Members  par-, 
ticipating  in  the  benefit  funds  number 
over  60,000.  The  disbursements  on  that 
account  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
upwards  of  $500,000;  and  since  the 
founding  of  the  order  over  $4,200,300. 
The  Supreme  Knight  or  head  of  the 
order,  is  James  A.  Flaherty  of  New 
Haven,  where  the  organization  has  its 
headquarters.  It  holds  many  social 
gatherings  and  a  general  convention 
annually,  and  publishes  ''The  Golum- 
biad." 

Knot.  A  twist  or  loop  in  a  rope  so 
made  that  it  will  hold,  yet  can  be  read- 
ily unloosened.  This  was  part  of  the 
old-time  8eaman*8  education.  A  hitch 
is  a  knot  for  fastening  a  rope  to  an- 


other rope,  a  spar  or  other  object, 
such  as  that  known  as  a  ''  clove  * 
hitch.  Among  knots  known  to  the 
experienced  seaman,  and  in  the  making 
of  which  he  is  expert  are  the  fol- 
lowing: the  right  or  simple  loop,  the 
simple,  single  or  overhand  knot,  the 
"  figure  eight "  or  German  hand  knot, 
the  "  granny  "  knot,  the  square  or  reef 
knot,  the  boat  knot,  the  sheep-shank, 
used  in  shortening  a  rope ;  the  bowline, 
knot,  the  sheet  bend,  called  also  the 
weaver's  knot,  because  used  in  weav- 
ing to  Join  threads;  the  sheet  bend 
with  toggle,  the  single  carrick  shank, 
used  in  shortening  a  rope ;  the  bowline 
the  double  Flemish  loop;  the  chain 
knot  and  toggle,  the  half  inch,  timber 
hitch,  and  two  half  hitches  or  clove 
hitch  above  referred  to,  called  some- 
times a  builder's  knot;  the  rolling  hitch, 
the  Turk's  head;  the  Blackwell  hitch, 
the  fisherman's  bend,  the  round  turn 
and  half  hitch,  the  wall  knot,  with 
stands  knotted  together  to  prevent  un- 
twisting; the  cat's  paw,  the  hangnose 
hitch  and  the  hawser  bend.  With  the 
general  use  of  wire  rigging  the  neces- 
sity for  many  of  these  nas  gone.  So, 
too,  the  deatti  penalty  by  hanging  be- 
ing now  largely  obsolete,  the  hang- 
man's knot  also  is  obsolete.  The  dia- 
mond hitch  of  the  Western  horseman 
is  used  to  hold  the  saddle  in  place  in- 
stead of  a  buckle. — ^A  nautical  mile 
equal  to  about  1  H  of  a  statute  mile, 
and  measured  by  a  log-line,  which  is 
divided  by  knots  at  equal  distances  of 
^120  of  a  geographical  mile  is  also  called 
a  knot.  The  number  of  these  knots 
run  out  on  casting  the  line  into  the 
water  shows  the  rate  of  a  vessel*s 
speed. 

Knout.  A  Russian  Instrument  of 
punishment,  consisting  of  a  whip  of 
many  thongs^  used  upon  Russian  crim- 
inals since  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
so  severe  in  its  effect  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  victims  died  from  the  inflic- 
tion. The  official  form  of  whip  or 
scourge  used  formerly  was  of  various 
shapes,  but  is  often  described  as  a 
bundle  of  leather  thongs  sometimes 
bound  with  wire.  A  nundred  and 
twenty  strokes  were  considered  equiv- 
alent to  a  sentence  of  de&th;  half 
that  number  sufficing  to  kill  in  many 
instances.  Czar  Nicholas  I.,  however, 
changed  the  form  of  the  knout,  which 
is  now  a  much  milder  instrument. 

Knowlodgo.  Cognition  of  fact  and 
truth,  perception,  Judgment,  learning; 
the  information  acquired  and  retained 
by  the  mind,  as  "  His  knowledge  was 
profound  " ;  practical  understanding,  or 
skill,  as  of  farming  or  navigation  or 
mining.     The    Knowable,    that   which 
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may  be  known  as  the  faet  or  truth  of 
science,  art  or  literature.  Intuition  is 
primary  knowledge;  experienoe  is 
Knowledge  gained  by  personal  proof  as 
**  That  nre  will  bum  ^* ;  informatiott  is 
knowledge  of  fact  derived  from  per- 
sons, books,  etc.:  learning  is  higher 
knowledge  than  information  being  the 
result  of  long  study;  erudition  is 
knowledge  acquired  by  exceptional  in- 
dustry, opportunity  and  ability. 

Know  Nothing.  The  colloquial  name 
of  a  political  party,  the  so  called  Amer- 
ican Party,  in  the  United  States  before 
the  Civil  War,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withholding  naturalization  and 
the  privilege  of  the  franchise  from 
Ibreigners.  It  lasted  only  a  short  time 
but  was  the  cause  of  considerable  dis- 
order. 


John  (i5e5-i572).  The  fa* 
mous  divine  and  reformer,  who  stirred 
Scotland  to  mighty  religious  impulses 
in  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
whom  he  boldly  denounced  as  a  Papist 
and  a  Jezebel;  The  Etegent  Marten,  as 
Knox  was  laid  in  his  grave  at  Edin- 
burgh, exclaimed,  '^  There  liee  he  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man.'* 

Knox,  Phllantfer  Ohaao  (1853—). 
Bx-Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Presi- 
dent Taft*s  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875,  and  rose 
to  a  leading  position  in  his  profession. 
He  was  Attorney-General  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  President  McKinley  and  again 
under  Roosevelt,  and  became  United 
States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
1904.  This  position  he  resigned  to  ac- 
cept olBoe  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Taft.  In  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1908,  which  nominated  Taft, 
Mr.  Knox  received  0^  votes. 

Knoxvlilo.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Kdox  County,  Tennessee,  the  center  of 
tlie  great  valley  of  the  Tennessee ;  with 
marble  ouarries.  University  of  Tennes- 
see, State  Insane  Asylum,  and  miscel- 
laneous business.  Its  altitude  is  980 
ft.     P.  36,346. 

Knuoklo-Dueter.  A  formidable  ap- 
paratus contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  knuckles  and  to  add 
force  to  their  use.  It  is  frequenty  em- 
ployed by  garrotters  and  other  lawless 
ruffians. 

Kock,  Charles  Paul  de  (1794-1871). 
A  French  novelist,  son  of  a  Dutch  Jew 
banker  who  was  guillotined  durlnj  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  De  Kock's  works 
are  of  a  light  and  amusing  but  ex- 
tremely realistic  character,  verging 
indeed,  by  English  literary  standards, 
upon  the  mdeoent.  They  treat  of  shop 
gnrls,  clerks  and  the  common  people 
generally,   and  not   only  had  a   great 


vogue  when  written,  but  are  sufficiently 
popiriar  to-day  to  call  for  reprints, 
original  and  translated. 

Kooh,  Robert  (1843-1910).  A  noted 
bacteriologist  of  Berlin.  His  investi- 
gations of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
have  borne  much  fruit.  He  also  made 
a  study  of  Asiatic  cholera  and  the  Bu- 
bonic plague. 

Kokomo.  A  city  of  Howard  County, 
Indiana.  54  miles  norm  of  Indianapolis 
on  (he  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  Chicago 
<&  St.  Louis,  Lake  Erie  <&  Western  and 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  A  Western  Railroads. 
It  has  manufactures  of  wood,  paper, 
and  pulp,  etc.  There  are  gas  wells 
nearby;  and  it  is  in  a  grazing  district. 
P.  17,010. 

Ko'mura,  Oount  Jutaro.  The  astute 
diplomatist,  advisor  of  the  Japanese 
Generalissimo  during  the  war  with 
China,  and  Governor  of  Manchuria  dur- 
ing the  first  Japanese  occupation.  Ed- 
ucated in  the  United  States,  he  went  as 
a  clerk  into  the  Ministry  of  Justice  at 
Tokio  at  an  earl:'  age,  and  later  was 
the  Mikado's  Minister  at  Washington, 
Seoul,  and  Pekin  successively,  return- 
ing to  Japan  to  take  charge  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1900.  He  acted  with  great 
shrewdness  through  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia, and  went  as  Ambassador  to  Bri- 
tain at  the  termination  of  Viscount 
Hayashl*s  term  of  office  in  1906. 

Kd^ntaaberg  (k5-nigs-berg).  A  prov- 
ince and  government  of  East  Prussia. 
Its  area  is  8,151  square  miles,  p. 
1,300^000.  The  city  of  the  same  name, 
capital  of  the  province,  with  a  fort- 
ress, manufactures,  commercial  inter- 
ests and  a  university  founded  1544,  p. 
219,770. 

Koran'.  The  Bible  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, written  by  Mohammed  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
transcript  of  a  series  of  messages  de- 
livered to  the  prophet  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel  during  a  period  of  twenty- three 
years.  It  constitutes  the  law  of  life, 
civil,  military,  religious,  and  legal,  of 
Mohammedans.  It  recognizes  Christ 
and  Moses  as  prophets  of  God,  but 
gives  the  chief  place  to  Mohammed.  It 
was  not  until  1734  that  an  English 
transcript  of  a  series  of  messages  de- 
George  Sale.  The  Koran  is  held  by 
the  believers  in  it  in  special  reverence. 
No  one  may  touch  it  without  making 
his  ablutions.  It  is  chaptered  in 
"suras"  which  comprises  the  addresses 
delivered  by  the  prophet  during  his 
stay  in  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  draws 
largely  from  Jewish  and  Christian 
sources:  in  it  Biblical  narratives  are 
interwoven,  and  its  style  is  held  to  be 
a  model  of  the  finest  Arabic. 

Kore'a    or    Oore'a    (now    Cho-sen, 
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morning  stillness).  A  itingdom  on  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia.  It  is  a  peninsula, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Manchuria, 
on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  on  the 
west  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  separated 
on  the  south  from  Japan  by  the  Korean 
Straits.  An  exceedingly  mountainous 
and  rugged  country,  particularly  in 
the  north,  some  or  the  mountains 
rising  to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  principal  rivers  drain  towards 
the  west.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  Amnok,  or  Yalu 
river,  which  forma  the  northern  boun- 
dary; the  Han,  on  which  Seoul,  the 
capital,  is  situated:  the  Mokfo,  the 
Keum,  and  the  Tai-doing.  T^le  climate 
is  bracing,  but  the  summers  are  hot 
and  the  winters  cold.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  cotton  ffoods,  paper,  grass 
mats,  bamboo  work  and  silk;  agricul- 
ture is  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  country.  Iron 
and  copper  are  mined,  and  silver  and 
gold  ^^e  found  in  varying  quantities. 
Korea  has  always  been  considered  a 
dependency  of  China,  and  in  1894  the 
Ghino-Japanese  War  broke  out  in  con- 
sequence of  Ghina*8  refusal  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Japan  in  reducing  Korean  af- 
fairs to  some  order.  By  the  peace 
which  concluded  the  war,  Korea  was 
declared  an  independent  State.  In 
1904  Korea  was  one  of  the  causes  of  a 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and 
though  at  the  time  her  Independence 
was  respected,  she  has  been  brought 
under  the  domination  of  Japan.  July 
tt,  1910,  annexation  was  effected,  and 
Korea  became  a  Japanese  province  un- 
der its  ancient  name  Gho-sen,  with  a 
fovemor-general.  P.  12,959,981 ;  area 
3,083  square  miles. 

Kof^'ish.  An  ancient  Arab  tribe 
whose  members  kept  guard  over  the 
sacred  stone  of  Mecca  before  the  rise 
of  Mohammed.  When  he  appeared  on 
the  scene  the^  opposed  his  claim,  but 
were  ultimately  defeated  by  him  and 
his  followers. 

Koa'ciuako,  Thaddeua  (1756-1817). 
A  Polish  general  and  patriot  who 
achieved  great  distinction  in  1794  by 
his  gallant  leadership  of  the  Polish  rev- 
olutionary forces  against  Russia.  After 
his  defeat  and  imprisonment  he  resided 
abroad,  and  died  in  Switzerland. 

Koa'tuth,  Loula  (1802-1894).  A 
Hungarian  patriot  who  visited  the 
United  States  (1851-52),  and  received 
an  enthusiastic  reception. 

Koumita.  A  beverage  made  from 
mare*s  milk  fermented,  and  often 
served  up  with  cooked  grain;  a  com- 
mon refreshment  of  the  Arabs  of  Africa 


and  some  of  the  tribes  of  Asia,  particu- 
larly of  the  Tartars. 

Kraal.  A  hut  or  collection  of  huts 
in  an  Aflrioan  village. 

Kriagaapi*!.  A  military  game  In- 
vented by  a  Prussian  lieutenant  in 
1824.  played  on  large  scale-maps  with 
metal  blocks  for  troops,  and  designed 
to  represent  as  fully  as  possible  the 
conditions  of  warfare. 

Krlahna.  One  of  the  Hindu  deities, 
and  a  chief  character  in  the  Mahab- 
harata  epic.  Thv  eighth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu. 

Kram'lln.  In  Russia  any  citadel  or 
walled  enclosu  used  for  adminis- 
trative purposes;  usually  understood, 
however,  to  mean  the  great  Kremlin  or 
Moscow  containing  the  cathedral  In 
which  the  Gzars  are  crowned,  an  im- 
perial palace,  and  important  garrisons 
and  arsenals.  At  the  foot  of  the  Ivan 
Tower  rests.  In  a  cracked  condition,  the 
famous  bell  of  Moscow,  weighing  200 
tons. 

KrontUMIty  or  OronaUdt.  A  strongly 
fortified  city,  built  on  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  port  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  chief  port  of  the  Baltic. 
Pounded  by  Peter  the  Great,  1710; 
and  now  the  naval  station  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  northern  seas.  Its  har- 
bors are  capable  of  sheltering  a  thou- 
sand merchantmen,  as  well  as  the 
Russian  navy.  It  is  connected  with 
St.  Petersburg  by  a  ship  canal;  is  ice- 
bound in  winter,  but  alive  with  ac- 
tivity during  the  summer.  P.  60,000. 
— Also  a  town  In  southeast  Transyl* 
vania,  Hungary;  a  great  commercial 
center  and  trading  point,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  38,560. 

Kropotkin.  Prinos  P«Ur  (1842 — ). 
A  geographer  and  explorer,  who  after  a 
distinguished  career  in  Russia,  his  na- 
tive country,  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned for  favoring  the  political  action  of 
a  working  men*s  association,  but  es- 
caped and  went  to  England.  Since 
then  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
spreading  of  socialistic  ideas. 

Kru'ger  (kru'ger),  Paul  (1825- 
1 904 ) .  The  President  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic  from  1881-1900.  After  the 
defeat  of  his  country  by  the  British  In 
the  Boer  War  he  retired  to  Holland  and 
died  in  Switzerland.  He  is  buried  in 
Pretoria,  the  Transvaal  capital,  British 
South  Africa. 

Krupp,  Alfpsd  (1812-1887).  Pounder 
of  the  great  gun  factories  at  Essen, 
the  largest  in  the  world.  He  intro- 
duced the  steam  hammer  and  the  mak- 
ing of  Bessemer  steel  into  Germany, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  more 
than  20,000  workmen  in  his  employ- 


Krypton  4' 

meQt.      He   brought   about    great   ini' 

EFovemeats  alBo  In  the  laaklog  of  beavy 
reech-loadiDg  guns. 

Kryp'ton  (Greek,  hlddeo).  An  inert 
ns  of  the  argon  group,  dtsoovered  In 
IMS.  Llquines  at  — 15!°  C.  It  fonns 
one  one-milliontb  of  the  air. 

Ku'Uau.  A  JapaneBe  method  of  re- 
storing the  apparently  llfetesB,  by  oon- 
eussive  or  meohanloal  Dieans.  RuatBu 
JE  homeopathic  in  priDOlple — the  oon- 
cuselon  of  one  vital  spot  renders  one 
11  noons  clous,  that  of  another  spot 
quickly  restores  the  sufferer.  It  Is 
efTeoted  by  a  stimulation  of  the  acoel- 
erator  nerves  that  quickens  the  heart 
action  and  wblch  Is  best  attained  by 
«onous8iug  over  the  region  of  the  sev- 
enth oervioal  vertebra. 

KubMlk,  Johann  (1S80 — ).  An  Adb- 
liian  violinist — the  son  of  a  gardener 
near  Prague,  who  at  twelve  began  to 
ptay  In  public,  becoming  one  of  the 
most  renovraed  Instrumentalists  of  the 
day. 

Kub'M  Khan  (lSlfi-12H).  The 
grandson  of  Oenghis  Khan,  the  Tar- 
tar ooQtrueror.  He  completed  the  subju- 
gatlon  01  China.  He  was  bom  In  Tartary 
and  succeeded  Manghu  Khan  as  ruler 
of  the  Mongol  Empire.  1!59.  He 
founded  the  Yuen  dynasty  In  China 
MS6t)  fixing  big  capital  at  Kambalu  or 
Pekln,  made  Buddhism  the  state 
rellgiOD,  and  extended  his  sway  over 
the  whole  of  China.  He  sent  several 
sxpeditlons  against  Japan  that  failed, 
but  established  his  domain  on  the 
south  and  west  to  Malacca  one  way  and 
the  Black  Sea  the  other.  He  la  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian 
traveler  of  hie  day,  as  an  able  and  en- 
lightened ruler. 

Ku  Klus  Klan.     A  secre 
tlon  hi  the  Southern  States  e 

days  of  Reconstruction,  fo  e 

Civil  War.     Its    members  it 

masked  at  night  to  terrorize  d 

negroes.      If  floally    beoa  y 

abused  and  was  broken  up  d 

prosecution. 

Kdmma).  A  Russian  cordial,  fla- 
vored with  oumin,  carraway  seeds,  or 

Kunff-foot'-««.  The  Chinese  form  of 
Ihe  name  Confucius  (q.  v.),  A  Chin- 
ese sage  (&51-476  B.  C.)  who  oom- 
Wned    the   ancient  religion   of  China 


China. 

KuniKa.  A  recently  (two-colored) 
discovered  gem  which  Is  peach -pink  In 
color,  highly  dlohroio   in    quality,    and 

Coasessing  wonderful  iiuoresoeiice. 
pon  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
X-rays  or  rndlum  bromide,  the  gem- 
stone  becomes  phosphorescent,  and  re- 
mains so  for  some  appreciable  time 
after  removal.  After  exposure  to  tha 
X-rays  it  will.  If  placed  in    the    dark, 

ShotOBTaph  Itaelf  on  a  piece  Of  sensl- 
ve  paper.  It  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor George  P.  Konz.  of  New  York 
and  has  received  his  name.  So  far  It  Is 
found  only  In  San  Diego,  California. 

KurdlaUn'  (or  country  of  the 
Kurds) .  An  extensive  region  of  west- 
ern Asia  running  northwest  and  south- 
east, its  area  is  about  500,000  square 
miles,  its  population  nearly  8,000,000. 
The  obief^  towns  are  Arbil,  Abtum- 
Kuprl.  and  Kerkuk. 

Kupoki,  Aenaral  (18iB — ).  A  Japan- 
ese general,  who  won  much  distinction 
m  the  Chioa-Japanese  War  and  still 
more  v^en  In  the  command  of  Jap- 
anese forces  against  Russia. 

Kuropatkln,  Oaneral  (1848 — ). 
Commander  of  the  Russian  forces  bout 
before  and  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  He  was  SkobelefTs  chief  of  staff 
in  the  Russo-Turkleh  War.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Russian  arms  against  Japan 
was  a  serious  blow  to  his  reputation, 
and  after  Mukden  he  was  recalled. 

KOranaeht  rkOs'-nakht).  A  vfllase 
of  Schwyz,  Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rl^,  eight  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Lucerne.  It  le  celebrated  for  Its 
association  with  William  Tell. 

Kuyp,Jllb«rt  (1605-1601).  A  Dutch 
landscape  painter,  examples  of  whose 
work  are  to  be  found  In  the  leading 
European  galleries. 

Kvaaa.  A  common  Russian  fer- 
mented beverage  made  from  an  Infu- 
sion of  flour  or  meal  or  dough  of  rye, 
wheat  or  malt. 

Kyllo'ale.  Club-foot,  a  deformity 
which  can  be  remedied,  usually  in 
early  life,  by  a  simple  surgical  opera- 
tion. 

Ky'pla  Elal'aon,  literally  "  Lord  Have 
Mercy."  A  prayer  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olio  and  Greek  churches  and  a  response 
in  the  Episcopal  church. 
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The  I^oenician  letter  meant  the 
^srooked  ox-^oad  of  the  East.  The 
Greeks  turned  it  upside  down  in  their 
lamhda,  or  A;  in  Latin  and  its  deriva- 
tives the  crooked  Une  or  angle  lias 
been  ^et  on  one  side.  The  sound  is  the 
same  in  all  lan^ages.  In  Spanish 
double  11  is  sounded  as  Iv. 

La'JKN*.  Work  done  by  a  human 
beinf  or  animal:  bodily  toil  or  physical 
exertion  for  gain  or  reward:  exertion 
of  body  or  mind,  eiTort  to  gain  an  end, 
not  for  mere  entertuiument  or  recrea- 
tion. Skilled  labor  is  the  work  of  the 
trained  artisan  or  handicraftsman;  un- 
skilled labor  that  which  calls  for  little 
more  than  strength;  hard  labor  is 
heavy  labor  added  to  a  sentence  a3  a 
special  punishment  of  criminals;  the 
pangs  oj  labor  are  the  pains  of  ohild- 
birtn;  premature  labor  is  parturition 
coming  on  before  its  time. 

Labor  Day.  The  first  Monday  In 
September.  This  day  was  first  ob- 
served in  1689.  It  was  made  a  national 
holiday  in  iS9A. 

Labar»  PmmIuoUvo.  This  is  divided 
into  three  somewhat  widely  generalized 
classes:  fruitive,  such  as  minister  to 
human  gratiflcatioo  and  enjoyment, 
but  «annot  be  stored — ^as,  for  Instance, 
the  services  of  actors,  singers,  etc.; 
protective,  such  as  labor  ox   soldiers, 

eolicemen.  Judges,  etc. ;  and  accumula- 
ve,  those  services  which  produce  ma- 
terial objects  capable  of  being  stored 
or  exchanged,  as  those  of  the  me- 
chani49L  the  factory  worker,  and  so  on. 

Lab'oratory.  A  room  fitted  up  for 
scientific  experiments,  analysis,  etc,  or 
for  manufacture  by  chemical  process, 
e.  g.,  a  chemical,  physical  or  biological 
laboratory. 

LaboMohira,  Hanry  Pu  Pp«.  (1831- 
1912).  He  was  in  the  English  diplo- 
matic service  from  1854  to  1864;  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  1866,  and 
again  in  1867.  He  then  became  con- 
nected with  Journalism;  was  In  Paris 
during  the  Siege,  and  wrote  •*  The 
Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident."  Sub- 
sequently he  Joined  Edmund  Yates  in 
starting  "The  World,"  and  later 
founded  "Truth."  He  represented 
Northampton  in  Parliament  from  1880 
to  1906  as  an  advanced  Liberal,  and 
was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  on  his 
retirement  from  active  politics. 

Lab'rador.     A  peninsula  of  British  1 


North  America,  with  an  area  -of  5d0,- 
000  square  miles,  an  unproductive  soil 
and  a  severe  climate.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefiy  Esquimaux,  are  'set- 
tled on  the  ffulfs  and  creeks  of  the 
coast  and  subsist  largely  by  fishing. 
The  exports  are  «od,  salmon,  cod-oil 
and  seal-oil.  Labrador  has  never  had 
a  separate  government  of  its  own,  part 
of  it  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Can- 
ada and  part  under  that  of  Newfound- 
land.   P.  15,000. 

iJdiVadoHia*  A  variety  of  feldspar, 
showing,  wheo  polished,  very  beauuftil 
reflections. 

Lab>ld».  Fishes  like  the  wrasses 
of  England,  the  tautog  or  blaekfish  and 
cunner  of  the  United  States  or  fat  head 
of  the  Pacific.  They  are  so-catiad  from 
their  thick,  fleshy  lips.  There  are  over 
400  species  of  them,  marine  fishea,  very 
numerous  in  tropical  and  sub^tropicai 
seas 

Laburlanunu  A  flowering  plant  of 
the  Leguminosffi,  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
highly  ornamental  and  common  to 
gardens  everywhere  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

Labyrlntb,  or  Maaab  A  combination 
of  roads  and  passages  so  eonstructed 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  anyone  igno- 
rant of  the  due  to  trace  the  way  to 
the  oentcal  part.  The  Egyptian  laby- 
rinth on  Lake  Maoris  had  8,000  rooms, 
half  of  them  subterranean,  and  the  re- 
mainder above  ground.  The  Cretan 
labyrinlb  of  the  Qrecian  mythology,  in 
vsrhich  the  Minotaur  had  his  abode,  was 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Daed- 
alus. There  was  one  at  Lemnos,  re- 
nowned for  its  stalactite  columns :  and 
another  at  Clusium  constructed  by 
Porsenna,  King  of  Etruria,  about  520 
B.  C.  The  labyrinth  in  which  Fair 
Rosamond  was  concealed  was  at  Wood- 
stock. Hampton  Court  Mate  dates 
from  the  sixteenth  century. 

Labyrlnth'odon.  The  typical  genus 
of  a  fossil  amphibian  having  teeth  of 
labyrinthic  structure  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous. Permian  and  Trassic  for- 
mations. These  animals  were  some- 
times very  large,  exceeding  six  feet  in 
length.  They  belonged  to  a  class  like 
toads,  frogs  and  salamanders,  but  were 
incapable  of  leaping. 

Lao  (or  Laich).  A  Sanskrit  word, 
meaning  a  mark,  used  in  India  to  indi- 
cate a  lac  (or  100,000)  rupees. 
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A  delicate  ftibrio  of  open  or 
net  work,  made  of  Uiieii,  silk,  ootton,  or 
sold  and  silver,  by  hand  or  machine; 
some  of  which,  valued  for  its  artistic 
quality,  rarity  or  age  is  very  dear  and 
highly  prized.    Laees  were   once   part 
of  the  costume  of  a  gentleman  as  well 
as  the  dress  of  ladies;  now,   they  are 
seen  only  on  certain  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments.   Laces  have  been  in  vogue  for 
many     hundred     years;     Alexandria, 
B^rypt,  was  a  great  center  of  the  trade 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  some  of  the  towns 
in  Europe  that  are  renowned  for  their 
products  have  b  en  producing  them  for 
centuries.    Laces  are  made  in  great  va* 
rlety.  Some  are  named  from  the  place  in 
which  they  are  made,  as  Antwerp  lace, 
Birmingham  lace,  Hamilton  or  baxony 
lace,  Irish  or  Limerick  lace:  some  from 
the  implement  used,  as  bobbin  lace  and 
pillow  lace,  etc.,  some  from    the   pat- 
tern,   or   method    of    manufacture    as 
point  lace,  a  valuable  lace  of  Italian  ori- 
gin made  with  the  needle;    The  name 
lace  is  also   given   to  a  cord  or  orna- 
mental braid  of  gold  or  gimp  of  gold  or 
silver  used  for   edging   or    decorating 
irarments,  such  as  the  galloon  of  uni- 
forms.   The  principal  kinds  of  lace  are 
the  following:  Alencon  lace,  a  point  lace 
made  in   France,   the   most  important 
produced    in    that  country;    Brussels 
lace,  a  very  fine  lace  with  sprigs  ap- 
plied on  a  net  ground,  so  called  because 
made  in  Brussels  and   vicinity;   Chan- 
tilly    lace»   a    lusterless,     silk    blond, 
French  lace  with   open-work   flowers; 
Gluny   lace,   a  square   net   lace,   with 
griant  darned  patterns,  made  in  Prance; 
Duchess  lace,  a  pillow  lace  of  beauti- 
ful designs  in   corded   outlines   some- 
times   in    relief,    made    in    Belgium; 
Mechlin     lace,     a   lace   with   bobbin 
ground  and  designs  outlined  in  thread 
or  cord;  Spanish  lace,  a  black  silk  lace 
with  large  flower  designs  made  chiefly 
in  Flanders,  or  a  needle-point  lace  with 
large  square  designs  or   drawn   work 
made   in   Spanish    convents*   Valenci- 
ennes laee,  a  fine  bobbin  lace  having  the 
design  made  with  the   grround   and   of 
the  same  thread  which  is  produced  at 
Brussels.    Applique  or  application  lace 
has  sprigs   of  flowers   sewed   on  net; 
balloon-net   lace    is  a   woven    lace    in 
which  weft  threads  are  twisted  about 
the  warps;  blond  lace  is  French  silk 
lace,  unbleached;  guipure  lace  is  lace 
without  a  net  ground,  the  pattern  being 
held    together    by    bars    or    brides; 
macrame    lace   is   net-work   Imitating 
potot  lace;  needle  point  lace  is  point 
lace;  torchon  lace  is  peasant's  bobbin 
lace  of  loose  texture  and  geometrical 
design;  imitation  lace  is  machine  made 
lace;  a  Uice  frame  is  a  machine  or  ap- 


paratus for  making  lace:  a  lace  ptUow 
a  onshlon  held  in  the  lap  on  which 
many  varieties  of  lace  are  made  by 
hand. 

Laoert'lds.  Lisards  of  the  old 
world  of  which  lacerta  is  the 
type:  common,  harmless  animals, 
chiefly  of  the  warmer  elimates  and 
living  on  the  ground  like  the  green 
lizard  of  Europe.  Lacertide  have  a 
long,  slender,  scaly  body  with  a  fragile, 
tapering  tail,  well  developed  limbs 
with  claws,  movable  eyelids  and  a  pre- 
hensile tongue.  They  are  generally  of 
bright  colors.  There  are  seventeen 
grenera  and  100  species  of  them,  many 
in  Africa  a  few  Asian,  the  horned  toads 
of  Texas  and  the  iguanas  of  South 
America. 

Laohaalt.  The  one  of  the  three 
Fates  that  spun  the  thread  of  life  and 
apportioned  the  destinies  of  man. 

Laoh'mann,  Karl  (1793-1851).  A 
celebrated  German  critic,  a  philologist. 
He  was  equally  devoted  to  classical 
subjects  and  to  those  of  old  German 
literature.  Among  the  latter  he  edited 
the  **  Niebelungen  Lied "  and  among 
the   former   Propertius,   Catullus   and 

Laokawan'na.  A  river  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  region,  tributary  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

LaolMwan^na.  A  city  of  Brie  County, 
N.  Y.,  about  five  miles  from  Buffalo,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  has  a 
steel  plant  and  bridge  works,  and  Ues 
in  a  very  fine  farming  country.  P. 
14.549. 

Laoonia.  A  city  of  Belknap  County, 
N.  H..  27  miles  northeast  of  Concord  on 
the  Boston  dT  Maine  Railroad.  It  has 
important  manufactures  of  hosiery, 
yarn,  woolen  goods.    P.  10,183. 

Lao'quer.  A  varnish  usually  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  shellac  in  alcohol 
with  the  addition  of  some  yellow  or 
orange  coloring  matter.  It  is  apolied 
to  brass  and  gilded  articles  to  brighten 
their  color  and  prevent  them  from 
tarnishing. 

La  Orotte.  A  development  of  the 
old  Indian  ball  game,  nationalized  in 
Canada;  played  on  a  lar^e  open  field, 
by  sides,  with  a  hard  rubber  ball  and 
with  sticks  four  or  five  feet  long  like  a 
Bishop*s  crozier  netted  to  a  point  half 
way  down  the  haft.  It  is  a  very  spir- 
ited game. 

La  Orotae.  A  city  and  lumber  center 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  Wisconsin. 
P.  30,417. 

Laarimoso.  A  musical  term  donating 
a  mournful  methoa  of  playing;  sadly, 
with  feeling. 

Laorymatofy.  Tube-like  vessels  of 
glass  found  in  graves  of  the  ancients 
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of  Ihe  ura-burial  period,  and  supposed 
by  some  to  have  Deeu  the  reoeptaoles 
or  the  ooDseorated  tears  of  lamenting 
friends,  but  really  used  for  holding 
ointments  and  perfumes. 

Lfto'tlo  Aold.  This  is  revealed  in  its 
commonest  form  is  sour  millc,  but  is 
found  also  in  the  fermentation  of  cer- 
tain vegetable  Juices  and  putrifying 
animal  matters.  Lactic  Acid  is  useful 
in  diseases  pertaining  to  the  digestion 
and  is  in  tne  "  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia." 

Laotu'oa  (Latin,  lettuce).  A  genus 
of  composite  plants  of  the  aster  family 
to  which  the  lettuce  belongs ;  herbs 
with  a  milky  Juice  usually,  leafy  stems 
and  small  heads  of  yellow,  blue  or 
white  flowers.  Lactuca  sativa  is  the 
common  garden  lettuce.  There  are  in 
all,  about  65  well  defined  species  indi- 
genous to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
North  America.  Garden  lettuce  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Asia.  From  a 
European  species  of  it,  Lactuca  virosa, 
is  obtained  Laotucarium  or  lettuce 
opium,  which  is  the  dried,  milky  Juice 
or  the  plant  used  medicinally,  as  ano- 
dyne and  mild  narcotic.  All  the  species 
of  this  genus,  in  fact,  possess  sedative 
properties. 

Lad'anum  (Cistus  creticus).  A  dark 
colored  brittle  resin,  called  also  gum 
ledon. 

Ladialaa  or  Vladlalaa.  The  name  of 
four  rulers  of  Poland.  Ladislas  L 
united  Poland  in  1319  and  greatly  im- 
proved both  the  administration  and  the 
industries  of  the  country.  Ladislas  IV. 
strove  to  end  the  oppression  of  the 
nobles  and  hold  at  bay  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  who  had  commenced 
nibbling  at  the  outlying  provinces. 
But  the  defects  of  the  Polish  consti- 
tution were  too  deeply  rooted  and  Lad- 
islas died  Just  as  the  Cossacks,  after 
annihilating  the  army  put  themselves 
under  the  rule  of  Russia. 

Ladro'naa  or  Mariana  lalanda.  A 
group  of  islands  in  13"  to  24"*  north 
lat.  in  the  Pacific,  discovered  by  Ma- 
gellan, 1521,  and  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards, 1668.  Guam,  one  of  them,  became 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War; 
it  is  occupied  as  cable  station ;  the  rest 
of  the  group  was  purchased  from  Spain 
by  Germany,  1899.  The  area  of 
these  islands  is  about  420  square  miles, 
the  pop.  10,172. 


idy  Chapal.  A  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  ("our  lady")  and 
usually  placed  eastward  from  the  altar. 
Henry  VlL's  chapel  at  Westminster  is 
the  lady  chapel  of  that  cathedral. 


La  Farga,  John  (1835-1911).  An 
American  mural  painter  whose  fres- 
coes in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  the 
Capitol  at  St.  Paul's  are  among  his 
best  works.  He  revolutionized  the  en- 
tire art  of  staining  glass  for  which  he 
invented  a  new  method,  known  in 
Europe  as  the  "  American "  method. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
to  matting,  stained  glass  windows. 
His  color  is  varied  and  striking  and  his 
drawing  excellent.  He  wrote  **  Art- 
ist's Letters  from  Japan,"  "Artist  and 
Writer,"  and  "  Lectures  on  Art." 

Lafayatta,  or  La  Fayatta.  Maria  4aan 
Paul  Rooh  Yvaa,  Qllbart  Motlar.  Mar- 
quia  da  (1757-1834).  A  French  gen- 
eral, whose  name  is  held  in  high  re- 
gard in  the  United  States.  He  came  to 
America  at  twenty  and  enlisted  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  as  a  volunteer.  Be- 
cause of  his  rank,  his  enthusiasm  and 
his  influence,  a  high  command  was 
promptly  tendered  him.  He  served  at 
Branaywine,  at  Monmouth  and  at 
Yorktown  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,  In  France  we 
next  find  him  mingling  in  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables. 
1787,  the  States  General  1789,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National 
Guard,  1789-1791.  In  1792  he  com- 
manded an  army  against  the  Austrians 
but  was  expatriated  the  same  year 
through  Jacobin  influence.  Thence  on 
until  order  was  restored  in  France  he 
was  a  fugitive,  for  a  time  indeed  im- 
prisoned as  a  political  suspect  in  Prus- 
sia and  Austria.  In  1821-25  he  paid 
a  visit  to  America  and  was  received 
everywhere  with  the  warmest  demon- 
strations of  popular  affection.  At  a 
later  date,  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he 
was  instrumental  in  placing  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France. 

Lafayatta.  A  city  of  Tippecanoe 
County,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  63 
miles  northwest  of  Indianapolis  ana  on 
the  G.  G.  G.  A  St.  L.»  the  Erie  &  West- 
ern, the  Chic,.  Ind.  A  Louisville  and 
Wabash  Railroads.  It  has  the  shops  of 
the  Monon  Railroad,  packing  houses, 
bridge  works,  lumber  mills,  foundries, 
grain  elevators,  flour  mills,  brick 
yards,  and  a  number  of  other  works, 
and  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural district.  Purdue,  State  Agricul- 
tural College  is  here.    P.  20,081. 

La  FonUlna,  Jaan  da  (1621-1695). 
A  French  poet  and  fabulist,  whose  fa- 
bles have  been  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages and  are  unique.  He  was  a 
spendthrift  and  careless  liver  and  was 
compelled  to  write  and  live  on  the 
bounty  of  rich  and  titled  patrons.    His 
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literary  beginniDgs  were  slow  until  he 
managed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Pouquet.  It  was  in  1665-1666  when 
he  was  forty-four  or  forty-five  that 
his  special  talent  was  revealed  in  his 
stories  and  novels  in  verse.  These 
stories  are  largely  borrowed  from 
earlier  sources,  as  the  Decameron 
and  Heptameron  and  the  fabliaux  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  naively  licen- 
tious. His  first  collection  of  fables  was 
issued  in  1668.  They  are  imitations  of 
iGsop  and  Phaedrus,  who  furnished 
five-sixths  of  the  subjects.  In  his  next 
collection  he  utilized  similarly  Bilpai 
and  others.  He  produced  also  several 
operas  and  plays. 

Lageon\  A  stretch  of  shallow 
waller  opening  out  upon  the  sea.  The 
most  familiar  example  is  that  of  Venice, 
which  is  surrounded  by  lagoons. 

Lagoon'  Island.  An  occasional  use 
of  the  word  lagoon,  with  reference  to 
the  water  enclosed  within  an  atoll  or 
ooral  island.  These  atolls  of  coral 
consist  of  a  ring  of  that  material  sur- 
rounding, more  or  less  completely,  a 
central  lagoon  of  still  water.  Such 
islands  and  lagoons  are  very  common  in 
the  Pacific,  and  trota  a  distance  pre- 
sent a  picturesque  appearance,  which 
they  get  from  the  bread-fruit,  pan- 
danus  and  cocoanut  trees  which  grow 
on  them,  and  not  a  little  from  atmos- 
phere, and  sky  and  waters.  The  la- 
goon within  may  have  water  of  consid- 
erable depth,  and  an  opening  permit- 
ting the  entrance  of  craft  of  consider- 
able tonnage. 

Laaranoo.  Joaaph  Louis,  Oomta 
(1736-1813).  A  French  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  who  was  ennobled 
by  Napoleon  I.  for  his  contributions  to 
science.  His  work  on  **  Analytical  Me- 
ohanics  **  is  a  standard  treatise. 

Lahore.  A  division  of  the  Punjaub, 
British  India,  area  24,872  square  miles, 
p.  5,500,000;  also  the  central  division 
of  the  same,  3,678  square  miles,  p. 
1,200,000.  The  industries  are  com. 
maixe.  millet,  etc.  culture.  The  capital 
is  Lahore  city  on  the  River  Ravi.  It 
manufactures,  silk,  gold,  and  silver 
lace,  and  metal.    P.  124,600. 

Lafca  (French,  lac;  Latin,  lacus).  A 
basin,  tank  or  cistern,  a  body  of  water, 
usually  fresh,  surrounded  by  land. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  In  natural 
depressions  of  the  land  surface, 
caused,  like  mountains,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth's  crust,  and  below 
the  ordinary  drainage  level  of  their 
region;  and  they  have  been  filled  by 
the  waters  of  streams  accumulating 
and  pouring  into  them  until  they  over- 
flow and  the  water  finds  its  way  event- 


ually to  sea.  There  may  be  a  chain  of 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oreat  Lakes 
on  the  St.  Lavnrence  (see  St.  Lawrence 
River),  or  they  may  be  isolated.  In 
regions  of  large  rainfall  lakes  are  com- 
mon; any  sufQcient  depression  fills 
with  drainage  water.  Where  the  rain- 
fall is  little  or  the  country  flat,  lakes  are 
infrequent.  In  countries  of  small  rain- 
fall and  great  evaporation,  such  as  the 
so-called  desert  country,  depressions 
once  flUed  with  water  cannot  overflow; 
these  are  known  as  closed  basins ;  such 
waters,  when  low  lying,  are  usually 
salty  because  the  evaporation  leaves 
solid  constituents  behind.  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  Utah,  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  Pal- 
estine are  examples  of  such  lakes. 
The  so-called  "  CTaspian  Sea,'*  is  prob- 
ably one  also.  There  are  lakes  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  that  have  no  visible  outlet, 
yet  remain  about  the  same;  they  are 
probably  fed  by  underground  streams. 
There  are  also  underground  lakes,  of 
considerable  extent,  as  is  seen  in  the 
great  Kentucky  Mammouth  Gave  and  in 
places  where  long  line  of  artesian 
wells,  covering  an  extensive  area,  all 
tap  water  at  about  the  same  depth  and 
of  like  volume.  M&nv  mountain  lakes, 
like  Lake  Tahoe,  in  the  Sierras,  are  of 
great  depth  and  some,  like  the  Italian 
lakes  of  great  natural  beauty,  vith  the 
additional  charm  of  m&n-made  im- 
provements. Central  Africa  has  a  large 
part  of  its  area  in  lakes,  several  amonff 
them  very  large,  like  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Nyanza,  the  sources  of  the 
White  Nile,  Tanganyika,  Nyassa,  Tchad, 
etc.  The  Great  Lakes  of  America  are 
the  scene  of  a  remarkable  commerce. 
Upon  them  rise  such  ports  as  Duluth, 
Bay  City,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  To* 
ledo,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Kingston,  and 
Chicago,  fourth  among  the  world's 
great  cities  in  population  and  trade. 
Lakes  figure  also  in  other  affairs  than 
business,  in  the  modification  of  climate, 
in  the  storage  and  conservation  of 
water  supply,  as  resorts,  and  even  in 
literature.  The  "  Lake  District  of 
England'*  is  separately  referred  to: 
it  gives  its  name  to  the  Lake  School 
of  poets,  including  Wordsworth,  Col- 
eridge, and  Southey,  although  they  had 
little  in  common. 

Lake  Oharlss.  A  city  of  Calcasieu 
Parish,  Louisiana,  on  the  Calcasieu 
River,  a  navigable  stream,  76  miles 
southwest  of  Opelousas  and  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  A  St.  L.,  Watklns  & 
Gulf,  K.  C.  So.  and  Shreveport,  Alexan- 
dria and  Southwest  Railroads.  It  has  a 
large  saw-mill  industry.    P.  14,449. 

Laka  Dittrloti  A  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland, 
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England;  tourist  resort,  beautiful  scen- 
ery, iociuding  Lakes  Windermere, 
Ullsy^aier,  Derwentwator,  etc. 

LMk%  Ow«lllii||s«  The  name  given  to 
certain  prehistoric  habitations  origi- 
nally built  above  the  waters  of  lakes  or 
rivers,  evidences  of  which  have  been 
found  in  Switzeriand,  Britain,  and  other 
parts  of  the  <^d  and  new  world.  They 
were  erected  on  platforms  supported 
by  plies,  the  stumps  of  many  of  which 
still  remain.  The  most  valuable  evi- 
dences ki  this  oonnection,  however,  are 
the  recovered  fragments  of  pottery, 
bone,  flint,  bronze  and  iron  implements, 
as  well  as  some  few  human  skeletons, 
affording  interesting  testimony  to  the 
primitivie  existence  led  by  the  lake 
dwellers. 

Lake  MaMtort  (m&d-Je-o're).  A 
lake  of  North  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
enclosed  by  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and 
Tioino.  length  forty  mUes,  average 
breadth  two  miles.  The  principal  afflu- 
ents are  the  Tioino,  the  Toco  or  Toccia, 
and  tiie  Tresa:  its  great  outlet  is  the 
Ticlno>  which  issues  from  its  south  ex- 
tremity. On  the  west  side  are  the  Bor- 
romean  islands,  remarkable  for  their 
picturesque  beauty.  The  Swiss  por- 
tion of  the  lake  is  called  Locarno. 
There  is  a  large  trade  upon  it  in  the 
timber  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

Lake  of  tha  Wooda.  A  body  of 
water,  situated  between  Ontario  and 
Manitoba  provinces  and  to  the  north  of 
Minnesota.  Its  length  is  100  miles. 

Lafcawood.  A  city  of  Cuyahoga 
Ck)uiity,  Ohio,  suburb  of  Cleveland.  It 
produces  wires.    P.  15,181. 

Laws.  The  high  priest  of  the  Ti- 
betan Buddhists,  usually  styled  the 
Grand  Lama,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  Adibuddha.  He  lives  hi 
a  palace  at  Lhasa. 

Lamalam.  The  form  of  Buddhism 
prevalent  in  Tibet,  with  a  very  exclu- 
sive sacerdotal  organisation,  of  which 
the  Grand  Lama  is  the  head. 

Lamarck'  (Jaan  Baptlala  Piarra  Jin- 
tolna  da  Monat)  Chavaflar  da  (1744- 

1829).  A  French  naturalist  who  de- 
voted himself  with  much  success  to 
the  study  of  zoological  and  botanical 
science.  His  chief  work  was  the  **His- 
toire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  sans  Ver- 
t^bres."  He  was  the  first  scientist  to 
advance  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

LamaKlna'  ( la-mar-ten' )>  Frangola 
Maria  (1790-1869).  A  French  poet, 
historian  and  statesman,  who  took  part 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848.     He  was  a 

groliflc  writer;  his  best  known  works 
eing  a  **  History    of    the    Girondins," 
and  a  **  History  of  the  Revolution  of 


1848."  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bouii)ons,  1815. 
he  entered  the  Royal  Body  Guard,  but 
managed  to  avoid  Waterloo.  His  first 
book  of  poems  made  an  impression.  It 
broufcht  nim  an  appointment,  1820,  in 
the  diplomatic  service.  Other  poetry 
won  him,  in  1829,  a  place  in  the  Acad- 
emy. In  1830  the  agitations  of  the 
time  drew  him  into  politics.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  and  quickly 
won  power  and  fame  as  an  orator.    In 

1848  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs 
in  the  Provisional  govemnkent,  and  in 

1849  a  defeated  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  After  that  he  dropped  into 
obscurity,  laboring  to  pay  huge  debts 
improvidently  contracted,  until  the 
French  Government  finally  n*anted 
him  in  1867,  a  sum  of  $100,000. 

Lamb,  Oharlaa  (1775-1834).  His 
"  Essays  of  JBlia  '*  are  characterized  by 
great  felicity  of  expression,  much 
genial  humor  and  an  ardent  love  of 
letters,  the  drama  and  London  life.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  thirty-five  years. 
In  some  of  his  writings  he  was  assisted 
by  his  sister,  Mary  Lamb  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  devoted. 

Lamanta'tlona.  One  of  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tbe 
^'Lamentations  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah,*' bewail  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  the  Chaldeans;  also  the 
music  to  which  it  is  set  in  the  "  Tene- 
brffi"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Lammaa  Day.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
the  English  Church  festivals,  probably 
derived  from  the  loaf-mass  (Hlaf- 
moesse)  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  oc- 
curs on  August  1st.  In  the  olden 
times  it  was  the  day  when  loaves  were 
given  in  place  of  first  fruit  offerings. 

Lammargalar.  The  bearded  vulture 
of  Alpine  regions,  and  the  largest  of 
European  birds  of  prey.  It  has  a  white 
head  with  black  tufts  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  and  its  general  plumage  is  dark 
brown,  nearly  black.  It  mamly  inhab- 
its the  mountain  ranges  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  and  ex- 
tends to  China. 

Lamp'blaok.  Soot  collected  from 
the  sides  of  a  furnace,  largely  used  for 
making  inks,  paints,  etc. 

Lam'pray.  An  eel-like  fish  found  in 
the  rivers  and  along  the  sea  coast  of 
Britain  and  other  temperate  climates. 

LaaipyrldM.  A  family  of  beetles,  in- 
cluding the  fire -flies  and  glow-worms. 
Some  remarkable  luminous  specimens 
of  the  first  named  are  to  be  found  in 
tropical  countries.  It  is  the  female 
glow-worm  which  is  most  phosphores- 
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cent,  the  male  is  winged,  the  female 
wingriesB. 

LanoasUr.  A  municipal  horourii  of 
England  sinee  the  time  of  King  John. 
It  Is  older  even  than  that;  the  Romans 
had  a  fort  there  and  the  ancient  castle 
and  church  d&te  hack  to  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Lancaster  is  a 
manufacturing  place,  principal  indus- 
tries, upholstery,  cotton  goods,  baize, 
freight  cars,  cab  making.    P.  40,300. 

Lan'oaatar.  A  city  of  Fairfield 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  Hocking  River  and 
Canal,  32  miles  southeast  of  Columbus 
and  on  the  Hocking  Valley  and  the 
Cine.  A  Muskingum  Valley  Railroads. 
It  has  many  large  industrial  pl«»its 
among  others  the  Eagle  Machine  Co., 
the  Hooking  Valley  Manufaoturinf  rail- 
road shops,  flint  glass  works,  and  shoe 
factories.  It  is  in  the  natural  gas  field 
and  fire  clay  building  stone,  glass  sand 
and  other  such  materials  are  abundant. 
It  has  also  considerable  agrioultural 
importance.    P.  13,093. 

Larfeastar.  A  city  of  Lancaster 
County,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Cones- 
toga  River,  65  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  founded  in  1730,  and 
was  once  the  capital  of  the  State.  It 
lies  in  one  of  the  most  productive 
farming  districts  of  the  Union,  and 
contains  factories,  tanneries,  breweries, 
potteries  and  great  tobacco  warehouses 
in  which  the  product  of  the  adjacent 
country  is  stored.    P.  47,227. 

Land  (Teutonic  word).  The  outer 
substance  of  the  earth,  the  exposed 
surface,  as  distinguished  from  what  is 
submerged;  the  solid  ground.  In  an- 
other and  narrower  sense,  the  soil,  the 
rural  districts,  and  again  the  country, 
or  state,  &o  in  the  phrase,  **  our  own 
land.**  In  law,  the  earth  or  the  ground 
considered  as  a  possession.  In  lav^r, 
too,  land  signifies  any  ffround  forming 

gart  of  the  earth's  suriace  which  can 
e  held  as  individual  property,  whether 
soil  or  rock,  water  covered  or  what  not, 
with  everything  pertaining  to  it  as 
placed  there  by  nature  as  trees,  water, 
etc..  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  build- 
ings, fencmgs,  etc.*  and  the  fee  simple 
or  unlimited  title  to  land  includes  an 
indefinite  right  upward  to  the  sky — or 
did  before  the  advent  of  the  air  ship — 
and  downward  to  the  center  of  the 
earth.  Land  script  in  the  United  States 
is  a  certificate  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment or  by  a  corporation  entitling  the 
holder  to  certain  public  or  railroad 
lands;  a  land  warrant  is  a  paper  of  the 
government  showing  what  lands  of  the 
public  domain  the  holder  is  entitled  to* 
a  land  office  in  the  United  States  and 
British  colonies  is  a   public   office    for 


transacting  business  in  relation  to  the 

Bublic  lands,  various  states  of  the 
nion  having  such  olfices  to  handle 
their  own  State  lands  and  the  Central 
Land  Ofilce  for  the  nation  being  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  "  No  Maii*s  Land,"  is  un- 
settled or  unclaimed  Umd,  as  where  a 
State  boundary  is  in  dispute,  and  may 
be  of  considensible  extent ;  the  **  Bad 
Lands  "  are  lands  in  the  west  of  South 
Dakota,  barren  and  carved  into  fantastic 
shapes  by  the  winds  to  which  their 
soft  strata  have  for  ages  been  exposed ; 
to  *'  make  the  lana  "  or  to  "  raise  the 
land"  is  nautical  expression  meaning 
to  sight  the  land,  or  find  the  shore. 

Land  Laagua.  A  league  of  Irishmen, 
organized  at  Dublin,  187.9;  by  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  reduction  of  land  rents  in 
Ireland.  It  became  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  Home  Rule  agitation,  was  de^- 
dared  illegal  by  Parliament  and  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  1881. 

Lantfaa.  Sandy  plains  along  the 
French  coast  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Pyrenees,  covered  with  heath  and 
broom. 

Landor»  Waltar  Savaga  ( 1775-1864 ) . 
An  English  writer  ana  poet  of  strong 
genius.  He  wrote  a  fine  poetic  tragedy, 
'*  Count  Julian"  in  1812.  and  in  later 
life  published  several  other  volumes  of 
poems.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  however,  is  his  **  Imaginary 
Conversations." 

Land's  Knd.  A  bold  promontory  of 
granite  rock  on  tae  southwest  coast  of 
Cornwall. 

Land'aaar,  Sir  Kdwin  (1802-1873). 
An  English  animal  painter,  the  most 
superb  of  his  time.  He  was  elected 
R.  A.  in  1830,  and  knighted  in  1850. 
Many  of  his  pictures  are  well  known 
to  the  public  by  the  frequency  with 
which  they  have  been  engraved.  He 
designed  the  lions  for  the  base  of  the 
Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Landsturm.  The  name  given  to  the 
last  reserve  in  the  German  army,  which 
is  never  called  out  except  in  time  of 
war. 

Landthino-  The  name  of  the  Upper 
House  in  the  Danish  Parliament. 

Landwahr.  A  military  force  In  Ger- 
many and  Austria  held  in  reserve 
against  a  time  of  war,  when  it  is  called 
out  to  do  ordinary  military  duty.  In 
Germany  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
have  to  serve  in  it  five  years  after  com- 
pleting their  seven  years'  term  of  reg- 
ular service. 

Lang,  Andraw  (1844. — ).     A  versa- 


L«ngl«nd 

tile  BngliBh  author  and  graceful  writer 
of  Boolety  verHe.  He  Is  also  a  brlUlant 
essayist,  an  enter  tain  log  novellat,  i 
suooesfltul  historian,  an  author  of  nu- 
merous fairy  tales,  and  stories  of  folk- 
lore, snd  ancient  superstitions.  It 
1907  he  finished  his  "History  o: 
Scotland." 

LangUmd  or  Lanaiaii  f>ob*Pt  (1330- 
1*00).  The  author  of  "  The  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,"  which  had  a  remark- 
able iDlluenoe  In  bringing  about  the 
Reformation. 

LcngiiAg*.  Words  by  which 
Ihoughla  are  uttered  or  expressed.  Is 
divisible  Into  many  groups.  There 
were  thirteen  original  European  lan- 
guages; Oreek,  Latin,  German,  Sola- 
vonian,  Welsh,  Blsoayan,  Irish,  Alban- 
ian, Tartarian,  Illyrian,  Jazygian,  Ghau- 
eln,  and  Finnic.  Italian,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese  are  offahoots  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  Teutonic  la  the 
foundation  of  the  present  German,  Dan- 
ish, Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  English 
languages.  Turkish  Is  a  Tartarian  dia- 
lect. There  are  estimated  to  be  3,000 
languages  or  dialects  spoken  through- 
out the  world. 

Lwigu*  D'Oe.  An  ancient  Frenoh 
dialect — the  language  of  the  Trou- 
badours— confined  to  the  country  south 
of  the  Loire.  It  derived  Its  name  from 
the  fact  that  It  used  oo  Instead  of  oul 
for  the  afflrmatlve. 

Lmgua  D*Oul.  The  old  northern 
French  dialect,  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  oul  for  the  aOlnnative,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  langue  d'oo.  Just  no- 
ticed. 

Lan'Ida.  The  family  of  shrikes,  as 
the  butcher  bird,  which  has  a  strong 
hooked  and  toothed  bill  and  is  very 
predacious.     The    speoles 


fneir  011.  snd  to  Impale  their  vio- 
tima  on  twig^  or  the  point  of  a  wire 
fence  and  leave  them.  The  northern 
butcher  bird  and  the  loggerhead  shrike 
are  examples  in  the  United  Stales, 
Europe  has  corresponding  types.     The 


them,  common  thrushes,  fly-oatchers, 
starlings,  etc. 

LanliMtw,  «lr  tdwin  Ray  <lg47— ). 
A  British  Scientist,  who  has  written  in- 
numerable books  on  natural  history 
subjects.  He  founded  In  lS8i  the 
Marine  Biological  Association  and  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Departments  of  the  British  Mu- 


seum In  1S98,  retiring  In  190e,  Id 
which  year  he  was  President  of  the 
British  Association. 

Lan'nsp.  The  North  American 
prairie  falcon,  also  a  variety  of  SouUt 
Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia;  In  fal- 
conry restricted  to  the  females. 

Lan'ting.  The  capital  of  Michigao 
on  the  Grand  River.  It  Is  agricultural, 
and  has  Important  manufacturing  in- 
terests.    P.  31,889. 

Lan'tari  ne  ap- 

plied to  8  Its  be- 

longing to  and  to 

the  order  pari  of 

the  head,  nof  ft 

muzzle,  va  tteteat 

species;   i  ild   by 

some  wrltvis  .v  i.»>>i.  «  ou-uc  light, 
aj    ■  hat  of  the  flre-flies.    Th« 

C  em-fly,  which  is  the  most 

fi  pie,  1b  generally  between 

I)  ir  Inches  In  length,  and 

al  Jiese    dimensions   across 

U  len  extended. 

.IL    A  stout  lamp-Iron  at 
tl  a  street  In  Paris,  used  by 

t)  extemporised  executions 

d ^ign  of  Terror. 

LaoooSn  (la-ok'o-on).  According  to 
classic  legend,  a  priest  of  Apollo  In 
Troy  who  vainly  warned  his  country- 
men against  receiving  the  wooden 
borse   sent   by   the   Greeks    ("Ould- 

?uid  Id  est  tlmeo  Danaos  et  doua 
erentes").  He  and  his  two  sons, 
however,  were  destroyed  by  two  ser- 
pents sent  by  Juno  who  was  the  friend 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  enemy  of  Troy. 
The  group  now  in  the  Vatican  gallery 
represents  the  death  agonies  of  the 
father  and  the  two  boys.  It  owes  much 
of  Its  present  popularity  to  the  some- 
what  extravagant  praises  of  Lesslng. 

Lao-ti«.  One  of  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers of  China,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  about  600  B.  C.  The 
work  upon  which  his  fame  rests,  and 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Tao 
sect,  was  entitled  "  The  Path  to  Mr- 
lue." 

Lapaga'Ha,  A  genus  of  Chilean 
plants  of  the  lily  family,  the  only  spe- 
cies of  which  is  the  oopalgue.  It  is  one 
of  [he  most  beautiful  greenhouse 
plants  known.  Is  of  twining  habit  and 
bears  a  profusion  of  large  solitary 
rose-oolored  flowers;  spotted  Inside 
with  white. 

Lapidary.    A  cutter  of,  or.  dealer  In, 

Sreotous  stones:  also  used  in  adjective 
orm  In  regard  to  the  working.  engrav> 
ing,  or  setting  of  stones. 

Lap'is  Lax'BlU  A  mineral  of  a  fine 
azure-blue  color,  often  sprinkled  with 
yellow  pyrites.     It  occurs  In  primitive 
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limestODe  and  in  granite.  The  best 
specimens  are  brought  from  Bokhara. 
The  pigment  oalled.  ultramarine  was 
formerly  obtained  from  this  mineral. 

Lapltha*.  A  race  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Thess&ly,  kindred  to  the 
Centaurs.  At  the  marriage  of  their 
kincTf  Pirithous  to  Hippodamla  the  Cen- 
taurs were  invited  to  the  feast,  but.  in- 
toxicated by  the  wine,  attempted  to 
carry  off  the  bride  and  other  women. 
They  were  set  on  by  the  Lapithae  and, 
after  a  bloody  struggle,  overpowered. 

Laplaoe  (Pl«rr«  Simon) 9  Marquis  d« 
(1749-1827).  A  French  astronomer 
whose  writings  were  of  great  scientific 
Talue.  He  is  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  also  pro- 
pounded, independently  by  Kant.  His 
^  M6oanique  Celeste  **  ranks  second 
only  to  the  '*  Prinoipia  **  of  Newton. 

Lap'Nuid.  The  collective  name  for 
an  extensive  region  in  Northern  Europe, 
inhabited  by  the  Laops.  This  region 
embraces  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland  ana  Russia.  The  Lapps  are  a 
peculiar  people,  who  belong  to  the  Ural 
Altaic  or  Finno-Tartar  stock.  The 
oountry  in  whicn  they  live  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on 
the  east  by  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the 
northeast  by  the  Atlantic.  The  Lapps 
number  28,000.  Of  these  18,000  are 
settled  in  Norway,  7.000  in  Sweden, 
800  in  Finland,  and  2,000  in  Russia. 
Hie  name  is  of  doubtful  origin;  it  is 
probably  Finnish,  and  if  so.  may  mean 
^the  people  of  the  ft'ontier.*^  The 
Swedes  at  least  got  it  from  the  Finns. 
They  call  themselves  Samilaiset;  in 
Norway  their  province  is  known  as  Fin- 
mark;  in  that  country  they  live  as  far 
south  as  65®;  elsewhere  they  are 
chiefly  found  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
There  are  three  groups  of  them,  the 
coast  Lapps,  who  live  by  fishing,  river 
Lapps  on  the  rivers  ana  the  mountain 
Lapps,  who  lead  a  nomadic  existence, 
subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the  ex- 
tensive herds  of  reindeer  they  own. 

LaPla'u  (Spanish,  Plata,  silver)  Rio 
de.  The  wide  estuary  between  Uruguay 
and  the  Argentina,  South  America, 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Parana 
and  Uruguay  and  affording  entrance  for 
shipping  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte- 
video, both  great  ports.  It  is  300  miles 
long,  28  miles  wide  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  100  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  Its 
outflow  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
Amazon ;  its  yellow  waters  may  be  per- 
ceived 60  miles  out  at  sea.  The  north 
shore  is  bold  and  lofty,  the  south  side 
low  and  flat.  There  is  no  protection 
from  the  tremendous  storms  of  the 
southwest.    The  only  really  good  har- 
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bor,  that  of  Montevideo,  is  open  to  the 
southeast,  yet  in  respect  of  the  ship- 
ping frequenting  it,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  commercial  harbors  of  the  world. 
It  was  discovered  by  Diaz  de  Soils  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  who  suffered 
the  fate  of  being  roasted  and  eaten  by 
the  Indians. 

La  Plata.  X  city  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  South  America,  and  province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  founded  1884.  A  new 
city  of  rapid  growth,  modern,  with 
electric  lights,  tramways,  observatory » 
fine  railroad  station,  cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturing.  Its  harbor  on  the  La 
Plata  River,  below  Buenos  Aires,  is 
reached  by  canal.    P.  85,000. 

La  Porte.  A  city  of  La  Porte 
County.  Ind.,  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  South  Bend,  on  the  L.  Shore  d  Mich. 
So.  L.  Erie  d  western  and  Pere  Mar- 

auette  Railroads.  It  manufactures 
our,  woolens,  implements,  engines, 
autos,  etc.,  and  is  the  center  of  a  pros- 
perous farming  district.    P.  10,525. 

LapVlng,  or  Plover.  A  familiar 
bird  on  the  moors  and  marshy  places 
of  Britain.  It  is  often  called  the  '*  pee- 
wit,** ft'om  its  cry.  Its  back  and  wings 
show  green,  violet  and  purple  tints,  and 
the  under  parts  are  white.  It  carries 
a  black  crest.  Plovers*  eggs  are  a 
table  luxury  much  esteemed. 

LarlKMfd.  The  old  nautical  term 
indicating  the  left-hand  side  of  a  ship, 
now  more  commonly  called  the  port 
side.  Larboard  is  obsolete  having  been 
officially  superseded  by  the  word  port 
to  avoid  the  confusion  arising  fl*om  the 
similarity  of  sound  with  starboard. 

Lar'oeny  (Latin,  latrodnium,  rob- 
bery). In  its  broad  significance,  the 
fraudulent  taking  away  and  appro- 
priation of  the  personal  goods  of  an- 
other. Larceny  is  of  two  kinds:  sim- 
ple larceny  which  is  theft  apart  from 
accompanying  aggravation;  and  com- 
pound larceny,  that  which  is  rendered 
more  serious  by  being  combined  with 
assault,  or  forced  entrance  into  an  en- 
closed place,  such  as  a  house  or  shop. 

Lapoh  (Latin,  larix).  Any  conifer- 
ous tree  of  the  genus  Larix.  The  com- 
mon larch  of  Europe,  Larx  Europea  is 
a  native  of  the  Alps.  It  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  England  and  the  united 
States.  It  is  of  a  handsome  conical 
form  and  affords  a  wood,  touffh,  buoy- 
ant, and  durable.  It  yields  also  Vene- 
tian turpentine,  and  its  bark  is  used  in 
tanning  and  dyeing.  Larch  bark  is  in 
the  British  Pharmadopcela,  a  remedy 
for  hemorrhage,  bronchitis,  and  affec- 
tions of  the  skin.  The  American  or 
black  larch — Larx  Americana,  is  com- 
monly known  in  the  East  and  Canada 
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as  tamarack  or  hackmatack.  It  also  is 
a  valued  timber.  The  larch  of  north- 
west America  is  Larix  occiden talis. 
Then  there  is  Gorsican  larch,  Chinese 
or  golden  larch,  and  the  Himalayan 
larch  whose  wood  is  soft  but  lasting. 

Lara'do.  A  fortified  town  on  the  co&st 
of  Santander  province,  Spain.  P.  5,098; 
also  a  city  on  the  Rio  Grande,  webb 
County,  Texas,  engaged  in  extensive 
trade  with  Mexico.    P.  14,855. 

Larea.  Tutelary  deities  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  They  were  of  two 
classes.  Lares  domes tioi,  the  household 
gods  and  Lares  public!,  the  gods  of 
public  places.  The  former  were  the 
souls  of  virtuous  ancestors  and  their 
images  were  worshipped  about  the 
hearth  in  primitive  times,  the  f&ther 
presiding  as  the  priest  of  the  family. 
The  latter  had  a  wider  sphere  of  influ- 
ence and  were  named  according  to  the 
places  over  which  they  ruled  as  the 
"  Lares  of  the  cross-roads,"  "  of  the 
streets,"  *'  of  the  highways.'* 

Lar'Ida.  The  larids  or  gull  family, 
long  winged,  web- footed,  swimming 
birds  including  upwards  of  125  species* 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on 
large  bodies  of  fresh  water  as  well  as 
salt.  They  are  strong  and  buoyant 
flyers,  living  chiefly  on  flsh  and  marine 
insects;  rearing  the  young  in  a  nest 
which  they  build  on  some  out  of  the 
way  islet  or  rock.  They  lay  usually 
two  or  three  large  blotched  egffs.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  world  which  they 
frequent  for  nesting,  in  the  Orkneys, 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Far- 
allones  off  San  Francisco,  gathering 
these  eggs  for  market  is  a  business.  In 
baking  and  cooking  they  make  a  cheap 
substitute  for  hen*s-eggs.  There  are 
four  types  of  gulls,  Jaegers  or  skua 
gulls,  gulls  proper,  terns  or  sea  swal- 
lows, skimmer  gulls.  The  prevailing 
color  is  snow  white  or  slate  blue 
though  some  are  marked  with  black  or 
neutral  colors.  The  ivory  gull  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  species.  The  wings 
and  even  the  bodies  of  gulls  were 
formerly  much  in  demand  for  feather 
muffs  and  millinery  purposes,  which 
causing  a  great  destruction  of  the  spe- 
cies, efforts  to  protect' them  are  being 
made  in  various  states. 

Lark.  A  family  of  birds  (Alaudide), 
of  which  there  are  about  100  soecies, 
some  of  which — ^notably  the  skylark 
— are  famed  for  their  marvelous  sing- 
ing and  soaring  qualities.  They  build 
their  nests  on  the  ground  in  the  open 
country.  Britain  has  six  species,  of 
which  the  skylark  and  the  woodlark 
are  the  best  known.  Africa  has  the 
greatest  number  of  larks;  America  has 


only  one  species,  the  meadow  lark,  but 
it  is  not  a  true  Alauda. 

Lark'apur.  The*  common  name  of 
the  genus  Delphinium,  a  favorite 
flower  introduced  into  British  gardens 
from  Switzerland  in  1543. 

La  Rooha'fouoauld,  Prancoia«  Due  da 
(1613-1680).  A  French  statesman 
and  writer  of  the  Louis  XIV.  period. 
His  "  Reflections  and  Moral  Maxims " 
is  a  classic. 

Larry,  Domlnl<|ua  Jaan,  Baron  (1766- 
1842).  A  French  military  surgeon,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  organization  he  in- 
stituted of  the  '*  flying  ambulance  ** 
for  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  battle. 

Lar'va.  The  undeveloped  form  of 
any  animal  which,  before  maturity, 
undergoes  metamorphosis.  The  term 
was  formerly  used  only  to  designate 
insects  in  the  caterpillar  stage,  but  now 
takes  in  the  larval  forms  of  the  frog 
(the  tadpole),  and  numerous  other 
early  stages  of  animal  existence. 

Lar'ynx.  The  upper  part  of  the 
trachea  or  windpipe,  the  organ  of  voice 
containing  the  vocal  cords.  It  is  a  car- 
tilaginous cavity,  its  upper  opening  be* 
ing  styled  the  glottis.  Through  the 
larynx  or  vestibule  of  the  ^mdpipe 
must  pass  the  whole  of  the  air  drawn 
into  the  lungs  by  inspiration,  and  sub- 
sequently exhaled  therefrom.  It  con- 
sists of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  cri- 
coides,  the  epiglottis,  the  arvtenoides 
and  the  vocal  oands,  and  altogether 
forms  a  beautiful  and  complex  piece  of 
machinery.  The  manner  m  which  the 
larynx  acts  as  the  organ  of  voice  is 
explained  thus:  It  consists  of  a  cartil- 
aginous box  situated  in  the  upper 
windpipe,  across  which  are  stretched 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  vocal 
cords,  which,  by  their  vibration,  due  to 
the  passinff  of  air  fl*om  the  lungs,  pro- 
duce sound. 

Laaaiia.  A  city  of  Laaalle  County, 
Illinois,  situated  in  a  bituminous  coal- 
field.   P.  11,537. 

La  Sallap  Ran^Robart  Cavalier,  8leur 
de  (1643-1687).  A  French  explorer, 
born  at  Rouen.  He  set  out  from  Can- 
ada and  explored  the  North  American 
continent  along  the  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
planting  the  French  flag  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  He  returned  to  France, 
and  was  given  command  of  four  ves- 
sels to  settle  Louisiana.  Arriving  in 
1684.  he  missed  the  Mississippi  by  a 
mistake  in  longitude,  and  settled  in 
Texas.  The  adventurers  suffered 
greatly  and  in  1687  he  was  killed  by  a 
subaltern  while  seeking  to  reach  Can- 
ada by  land. 

Laaao    (las'so).     A    long    line    of 
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braided  hair  or  hide  with  a  running 
noose  used  chiefly  in  Spain,  America 
and  the  Western  United  States  for 
catching  range  horses  and  cattle;  a 
lariat  or  reata. 

Las  Vegaa.  A  town  in  New  Mexico, 
near  Santa  F^,  known  as  a  wool  mar- 
ket and  health  resort     P.  4,752. 

Lateen.  A  triangular  sail  fixed  to  a 
ta{>ering  yard«  much  used  on  light  cargo 
vessels  or  the  Mediterranean. 

Latent  Heat.  A  term  expressing  a 
condition  in  which,  when  a  solid  is  con- 
verted into  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  into  a 
gas,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  has  no  effect  on  the 
thermometer. 

LaUiyruai     See  Leguminosee. 

Latkner,  Hugh  (circa  1485-1555). 
An  English  reformer,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Worcester  under  Henry  VIII., 
but  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burned 
at  the  stake  with  Ridley  '*  at  the  ditch 
over  against  Balliol  College,**  in  the 
city  of  Oxford. 

Latin.  Latium  was  the  plain  around 
Rome.  Latin  is  an  adjective,  applied 
to  anything  pertaining  to  ancient  La- 
tlmn,  or  its  inhabitants  as  Latin  cities, 
Latin  Wars,  etc.,  and  in  the  wider  sense 
referring  to  anything  having  affinity  to 
the  ancient  Latins.  It  is  largely  used 
in  modem  times,  also  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  influence  exerted  in 
Southern  Europe  by  the  Latin  people 
and  language,  as  in  the  phrase,  the 
Latin  races,  meaning  one  of  the  races 
related  to  the  ancient  Romans  by  lan- 

?ruage»  descent  o^^  intermixture,  as  the 
talians,  French,  Spanish,  etc.  To  the 
language,  however,  it  is  that  the  word 
Latin  specifically  refers,  Latin  beinff 
spoken  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
though  a  dead  language  now,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  no  longer  spoken,  it 
still  lives  as  the  basis  of  the  modfern 
Romance  languages,  and  has  even  sup- 
plied much  of  the  vocabulary  in  mod- 
em English.  It  belongs  to  the  Italian 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
family  of  tongues,  and  has  a  literature 
divided  into  several  periods  as  follows : 
Old  Latin.  Classical  Latin  or  the  Latin  of 
the  "  Golden  Age,'*  including  such  writ- 
ers as  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Caesar,  Cic- 
ero, SallusjL  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  Tac- 
itus, etc..  Silver  Latin,  from  75  B.  C. 
to  200  A.  D.;  Late  Latin,  including  that 
of  the  early  church  fathers,  200  to  600 
A.  D.;  Medieval  Latin,  600  to  i500,  the 
Latin  written  during  the  Middle  Ages 
when  considerable  accessions  were  re- 
ceived by  it  from  all  tongues;  New 
Latin,  the  Latin  of  modern  times  used 


chiefly  for  scientific  classifications. — 
The  Latin  Leaeuey  a  union  of  some  30 
cities  of  ancient  Italy  which  continued 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  338 
B.  C.  when  they  became  Roman  towns. 
— Latin  Ohriatlanlty.  That  form  of 
Christianity  which  grew  up  among  the 
Latin  people  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Greek;  the  Western,  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. — The  Latin  Empire.  The 
name  given  in  history  to  Constantinople 
under  the  Latin  dynasty,  1204-1261; 
the  Latin  Kingdom,  Jerusalem  un- 
der Christian  kings.  1099-1187;  Latin 
America.  That  part  of  the  continent  in 
North,  South  and  Central  America, 
where   the   Spanish   stock  is   planted. 

Latin  Union.  A  monetary  alliance 
of  France.  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, with  Greece  admitted  later,  to 
maintain  the  double  standard  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  continued  from  1865- 
1885. 

Latitude.  The  extent  of  the  earth 
or  the  heavens  reckoned  from  the 
equator  to  the  Poles.  It  was  first  de- 
termined by  Hipparchus  at  Alexandria 
about  162  B.  C.  In  astronomy  latitude 
is  the  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body  from  the  ecliptic — the  circle  of 
the  zodiac,  or  the  line  of  the  sun*8  ap- 
parent annual  motion  in  heaven.  In 
surveying,  latitude  is  the  distance  be- 
tween two  lines  drawn  east  and  west 
through  the  extremities  of  a  course, 
the  Northing  or  Southing.  In  Naviga- 
tion "  latitude  by  account,'*  is  the  lati- 
tude circulated  without  observation 
from  the  distance  traveled  and  course 
sailed;  on  the  other  hand,  latitude  by 
observation  is  latitude  determined  by 
observation  of  a  heavenly  body. 

Latltudlnarlans.  A  body  of  theolog- 
ians whose  object  was  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  Angelican  Church  so  as  to 
bring  the  Nonconformists  within  its 
fold,  and  included  such  eminent  sev- 
enteenth century  divines  as  Burnet, 
Tillotson,  Hales  and  Chillingworth. 
At  the  present  day  the  term  is  applied 
generally  to  such  as  are  opposed  to 
doctrines  and  forms  of  any  kind. 

Laud,  William  (1573-1645).  An 
Ecclesiastic,  who,  after  filling  three 
minor  bishoprics,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1633.  He  did  much 
to  direct  the  policy  of  Charles  I.,  and 
when  trouble  followed,  he  was  im- 
peached by  the  Long  Parliament  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  After  im- 
prisonment for  four  years  he  was  put 
on  his  trial  for  treason,  condemned, 
and  beheaded. 

Lau'danum.  The  tincture  of  opium, 
containing  about  one-third  solid  opium 
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or  something  over  three-tenths  of  mor- 
phine. 

Laughing  Qas.  Nitrous  oxide,  one 
of  the  first  ansesthetics  to  be  made  use 
of,  employed  in  dentistry  and  minor 
operations.     See  Exhilarating  Gas. 

Laura.  The  subject  of  Petrarch's 
sonnets.  She  was  probably  Laura  de 
Noves  (1307-1348).  the  wife  of 
Huges  de  Ssde  of  Avignon,  loved  by 
the  poet. 

Laura'c60.  The  laurel  family,  an 
order  of  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs  em- 
bracing 42  genera  and  about  900  spe- 
cies, natives  mostly  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world. 

Lau'rel.  An  aromatic  evergreen  tree 
or  shrub  of  handsome  green  folliage 
and  often  showy  flowers.  The  laurel 
of  poetry  and  antiquity  is  a  shrub  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  which  bears 
small  yellow  flowers  and  a  succulent 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  sweet  bay,  bay  tree 
and  noble  laurel.  The  great  California 
laurel  or  cajeput,  is  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, and  closely  resembles  it.  The  kal- 
mia  and  rhododendron,  or  mountain 
laurel  are  floral  species  of  the  east  and 
southern  United  States,  of  striking 
beauty.  The  English  laurel  is  an  ever- 
green cherry  with  inedible  fruit;  lau- 
rel water,  which  is  used  as  a  sedative 
and  narcotic*  is  distilled  from  its 
leaves 

LauVtor.  Sir  Wilfrid  (1841—). 
Premier  of  Canada  on  Sir  Charles  Tup- 
per's  resignation  in  1896,  being  the 
only  Prench-G^adian  who  has  held 
that  position.  An  ardent  Liberal  Im- 
perialist, he  was  instrumental  in  1897 
m  giving  the  Mother  Country  preferen- 
tial trade  with  Canada.  He  was  a 
? prominent  figure  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
erences  of  1907  and  1911.  In  the 
general  election  with  the  United  States, 
ut  was  everwhelmingly  defeated  on 
the  question,  submitted  to  the  elect- 
orate, Sept.  24.     See  Reciprocity. 

Lau'rua.  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees 
of  the  laurel  family,  embracing  but  two 
species,  the  true  laurel  or  noble  laurel 
or  Southern  Europe,  and  the  laurel  of 
the  Canary  Islands. 

Lau'aanna.  A  picturesque  town  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  Switzerland,  one 
mile  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva.  The  capital  of  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Vaud;  noted  for  its  educational 
institutions  and  museums,  and  for  its 
magnificent  Protestant  cathedral.  It  has 
considerable  trade,  and  is  a  favorite 
tourist  resort.  Here  took  place  the 
disputation  between  Calvin,  Farel,  and 
Viret,  and  here  Gibbon  wrote  the  "  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  Rome.**    P.  56,000. 

Lava.    The  molten  fluid  rock,  which 


is   ejected    from   a  volcano   while  in 
eruption. 

Lava'ter,  Johann  Kaspar  (1741- 
1801).  A  Swiss  preacher,  poeU  and 
writer,  whose  book  on  physiognomy, 
which  he  endeavored  to  reduce  to  a 
science,  is  a  very  remarkable  produc- 
tion. 

Lav'andar.  The  shrub  lavender,  the 
perfume  obtained  from  it  or  the  color 
of  its  flowers,  a  pale  lilac.  Lavender 
serves  a  grreat  variety  of  purposes. 
Lavender  flowers,  dried,  or  lavender 
twigs,  repel  moths  and  are  laid  in 
wardrobes  to  protect  clothes;  lavender 
drops  are  a  compound  tincture  of  lav- 
ender; lavender  oil  -is  the  essential  oU 
of  lavender;  lavender  water  is  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  oil  of  lavender  per- 
fumed; lavender  cotton  is  the  ground 
cypress,  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
in  southern  Europe  as  lavender 
itself;  to  ''be  in  lavender**  (slanff)  is 
to  be  in  pawn  fl*om  the  use  made  of 
the  stuff  by  pawn  brokers  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

Lavan'duia.  Plants  and  shrubs  of 
the  mint  family,  of  aromatic  character 
which  serve  many  useful  purposes  as 
the  common  lavender  of  the  household, 
a  native  of  southern  Europe  but  widely 
cultivated  elsewhere;  the  spike,  or 
French  lavendejr,  and  the  other  varie- 
ties which  yield  an  inferior  oil  for 
varnishes. 

Lavoialar  (la-vwft-syaO.  Antoina 
Laurent  (1743-1794).  OfteQ  called 
the  "  father  of  modem  chemistry,** 
he  was  born  in  Paris,  and  was  the  first 
to  establish  the  fact  that  combustion 
is  a  form  of  chemical  action.  He  fell 
under  suspicion  during  the  "Terror" 
and  died  by  the  guillotine. 

Law.  Defined  in  the  books  as  a 
rule  of  action  or  conduct,  established 
by  competent  authority,  viz.,  the  su- 

f^reme  power  in  the  state,  to  -enforce 
ustice.  It  may  be  the  common  law, 
and  unwritten,  or  it  may  be  the  written 
form  of  statute  made  by  legislative  en- 
actment. In  a  larger  sense  the  word 
may  refer  to  a  law  of  nature,  which  is 
a  rule  of  the  universe  as  for  instance 
the  law  of  gravitation;  or  in  a  nar- 
rower, to  the  Scriptures  containing  the 
Jewish  code  of  the  "  Law  and  the 
Prophets.**  Specifically,  in  its  ordinary 
use,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  system 
of  trial  by  legal  or  Judicial  process,  and 
to  legal  science  or  Jurisprudence. 
Amonff  the  common  phrases  used  with 
regard  to  the  law  and  Jurisprudence 
are  these:  Criminal  law,  the  law  spe- 
cially provided  for  the  repression  and 
punishment  of  crime;  Common  law, 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  or  as  in  E<ng- 
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land  the  unwritten  laws  of  customs  and 
oourt  decisions ;  Canon  law,  the  rule  or 
decree  of  a  church  or  its  councils; 
Constitutional,  or  Organic  law,  the 
structural  law  on  which  the  state  is. 
founded;  Commercial  law,  the  laws, 
rules,  customs  and  usages  relating  to 
business;  International  law,  the  law  of 
pations,    the    common    law   regulating 

Ehelr  interests  in  peace  and  their  rela- 
ions  in  war;  Law  of  Oleron,  a  compil- 
ition  of  the  twelfth  century  which  en- 
iters  largely  into  modern  maritime  law; 
{Maine  law,  a  law  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors; 
.Maritime  law,  the  principles  and  usages 
determining  questions  pertaining  to  af- 
fairs of  the  sea;  Martial  law:  Military 
[law,  and  authority  and  application  of 
[the  laws  of  war  when  the  civil 
power  is  suspended;  Moral  law,  the 
law  of  right  ana  moral  conduct;  Mu- 
nicipal law.  the  laws  of  a  state  or  na- 
tion as  distinguiehed  from  International 
law;  Natural  law,  the  rule  of  con- 
science and  reason,  as  in  the  law  of 
self-defense;  Parliamentary  law.  the 
rules  of  order  and  procedure  in  legis- 
lative and  deliberative  bodies;  Patent 
law,  the  various  acts  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  patent  rights;  Public  law,  the 
law  relating  to  public,  as  distinguished 
from  private  rights ;  Real  law,  a  law  re- 
lating to  land  or  real  estate;  Rhodian 
law,  the  maritime  law  of  the  ancient 
Rhodians;  Roman  law,  the  body  of  Jur- 
isprudence received  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope as  the  Civil  law.  likewise  in  Lou- 
isiana; Statute  law,  the  written  law  as 
distinguished  from  the  common  or  un- 
written ;  Sumptuary  law,  in  the  United 
States,  a  law  regulating  the  traffic  in 
liquors.  A  number  of  natural  laws  re- 
lating to  various  branches  of  science 
have  been  discovered.  These  bear,  for 
the  most  part,  the  name  of  their  dis- 
coverers. Thus,  Ampere's  laws  of  the 
electric  current,  Avogadro's  laws  In 
physics;  Bode*s  law  of  the  planets; 
Boyle*s  law  of  gases;  Ballol^s  law  of 
wind  pressure;  Charles'  law  of  phys- 
ics; Dalton*s  law  of  chemistry;  Qres- 
ham*s  law  of  political  economy  that 
"  bad  money  drives  out  good " ; 
Grimm's  law  of  consonants;  Newton's 
laws  of  motion  and  of  cooling;  Mar- 
iotte's  law,  the  same  as  Boyle's;  Ohm's 
law  of  electricity;  Prevost's  law  of 
physics;  Stoke's  law  or  radiation; 
Verner's  law  in  philology,  etc. 

Law  of  Nations.  International  law; 
the  common  law  regulating  the  inter- 
course of  nations  in  time  of  peace  and 
their  relations  in  time  of  war. 

Law,  John,  of  Laurif^ton  (1671- 
1729).  A  Scottish  financier  who,  hav- 
ing vainly  proposed  a  paper  currency 


to  his  own  countrymen,  crossed  to 
France  and  succeeded  in  ffetting  the 
French  Grovemment  to  take  It  up. 
Later  on  he  projected  a  "  Mississippi 
Scheme  "  that  was  taken  up  with  avid- 
ity by  French  investors,  but  turned  out 
a  complete  failure,  involving  wholesale 
ruin.  His  estates  were  then  confis- 
cated and  he  was  expelled  from 
t*'rance.  He  made  no  money  by  all  this 
wild-cat  financing,  and  quitted  France 
with  only  a  few  hundred  Louis  in  his 
pocket,  followed  by  execrations.  For  a 
time  a  good  friend  pensioned  him; 
he  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  conmion  gam- 
bler and  died  in  want  at  Venice. 

Lawn.  A  very  fine  sun-bleached 
linen,  in  olden  times  called  '*  cloth  of 
Rheims." 

Lawn  Tennis.  An  out-door  variety 
of  tennis,  pl&yed  on  close  cropped  grass 
or  a  dirt  '^  court,"  with  light  rackets 
and  rubber  balls  driven  over  a  net.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1878. 

Law'panca.  A  distinguished  name 
among  English  speaking  people  recall- 
ing among  others  the  following:  Ab- 
bott Lawrence*  American  merchant 
(1792-1885),  who  endowed  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  school  at  Harvard;  Amos 
Lawrence  (1786-1852),  brother  of  the 
former,  also  a  contributor  to  the  cause 
of  education;  Sir  Henry  Montgomery 
Lawrence  (i  800-1 857),  an  English 
general  in  India*  who  was  killed  at 
Lucknow,  during  the  Indian  mutiny. 
A  monument  has  been  erected  to  him 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral:  James  Law- 
rence (1781-1813),  an  American  naval 
commander,  killed  in  the  fight  between 
the  *'  Chesapeake  "  and  "  Shannon"  and 
remembered  for  his  dying  injunction: 
•*  Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  John  Laird 
Mair,  Baron  Lawrence  (1811-1879). 
Governor  General  of  India,  captor  of 
Delhi  and  brother  of  Sir  Henry;  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  (1769-1830),  an  En- 
glish portrait  painter,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  any  time ;  Sir  William  Lawrence 
(1783-1867),  an  English  surgeon. 

Law'ranca.  A  city  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  River  Merrimac. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  place,  with  water 
power  largely  developed,  and  applied  to 
the  making  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
It  was  founded  by  the  first  Lawrences, 
merchants,  mentioned  fn  paragraph 
above,  p.  85,992.  Also  a  city  on  the 
Kansas  River,  Douglas  County,  Kansas, 
with  a  university.    P.  12.374. 

Lawrence,  8alnt  (—258).  '*  The 
deacon,"  martyred  under  Valerian  by 
being  roasted  on  a  gridiron. 

Law'rence,  81.  One  of  the  great 
rivers  of  North    America.      It    issues- 
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from  Lake  Ontairo,  a  wide»  navigable 
stream  and  flows  northeast,  through 
Canada  a  distance  of  780  miles, 
formmg  part  way  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
United  States,  and  falling  finally  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  an  arm  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  which  it  mingles  its 
waters.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  St.  Law- 
rence system  includes  the  whole  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  connections. 
The  area  of  these  lakes  is  94,650 
square  miles,  and  they  constitute  col- 
lectively the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  world.  The  length  of  this 
system,  from  source  to  mouth,  is 
2,200  miles.  It  takes  its  rise  under  the 
name  of  the  St.  Louis  on  the  same  pla- 
teau which  sends  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf,  and  the  Rea  River  of  the  north 
toward  Hudson  Bay.  Lake  Superior, 
the  first  ffreat  link  in  the  chain  and  the 
largest  or  the  great  lakes,  is  602  above 
sea  level:  its  waters  find  their  way  to 
Lake  Huron  through  the  St.  Mary^s 
River,  where  the  rapids  have  a  fall  of 
20  H  ft.  Below  Lake  Huron,  which  re- 
ceives Lake  Michigan,  the  St.  Clair 
River,  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Brie 
maintain  pretty  nearly  the  same  level. 
Between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
the  Niagara  River  which  connects 
them,  descends  326  ft.,  half  that  in  a 
single  fall.  Lake  Ontario  is  itself  234 
ft.  above  sea  level.  Down  that  grade 
the  St.  Lawrence  now  carries  the  out- 
flow of  all  these  lakes  to  the  sea.  The 
St.  Lawrence  proper,  with  a  number  of 
expansions,  like  the  one  known  as  the 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  and  those 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Peter,  presents 
first  the  character  of  a  river  and  then 
an  estuary.  The  channel  up  to  Mon- 
treal is  300  ft.  wide  and  27%  ft.  deep. 
Between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario 
there  are  canals  around  all  rapids. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  are  the  Ottawa,  800  miles 
long,  which  joUis  it  Just  above  Mon- 
treal, the  Richelieu,  from  the  south, 
connecting  with  Lake  Champlain,  the 
St.  Maurice  and  Saguenay.  The  St. 
Lawrence  is  from  one  to  four  miles 
wide.  It  is  frozen  over  in  winter,  and 
navigation  is  then  closed.    The  highest 

§oint  of  tidal  influence  is  Three  Rivers, 
hips  may  now  proceed  by  means  of 
connecting  canafs  through  the  water 
system  described  above,  from  Liver- 
pool to  Duluth  on  Lake  Superior.  Be- 
low Quebec  it  becomes  an  estuary,  30 
to  60  miles  wide. 

Lawrenoe.  81.,  Quif  of.    An  Inlet  of 
the  North    Atlantic  which  washes  the 

Rrovinces     of    Quebec,  Newfoundland 
few  Brunswick,  and    Nova   Scotia  and 
has   three   channels  of  communication 


with  the  ocean,  viz.,  through  the  straits 
of  Belle  Isle  between  ihei  Gulf  of  Ganso. 
between  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia,  ana  in  the  wide  passage 
between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfound- 
land. It  narrows  at  the  west  end  of 
the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  from  there 
on  is  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Gulf  and  river  are  celebrated  for  their 
fisheries.  In  both  navigation  is  ren- 
dered uncertain  and  dangerous  by  foffs, 
erratic  currents  and  numerous  rocks 
and  islands. 

Lay'ard,  8lr  Austin  (1817-1894). 
A  British  archsologist,  who  gained 
considerable  fame  by  his  explorations 
and  writings  upon  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  He  filled  several  di((lo- 
matic  appointments  at  one  time  and  an- 
other, and  was  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
when  the  Cession  of  Cyprus  was  con- 
cluded in  1877. 

Lazzaronl.  An  indolent  class  of 
waifs  under  a  chief  who  used  to  lounge 
about  Naples,  and  proved  formidable 
in  periods  of  revolution ;  they  subsisted 
partly  by  service  as  messengers,  por- 
ters, etc.,  and  partly  as  beggars. 

Lead.  One  of  the  elements*  a 
soft,  heavy,  inelastic  but  malleable  and 
ductile  blue  gra^  metal  occurring  in 
numerous  ores  which  are  easily 
smelted.  The  ancients  knew  it  and  it  Is 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Lead 
sulphide  or  mineral  galena  was  used 
as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Solomon  as 
a  glaze  for  earthenware.  The  Romans 
smelted  its  ores,  cast  the  metal  into 
pig  and  made  water  pipes  of  it  which 
have  been  not  infrequently  unearthed. 
Lead  is  found  in  its  native'  state  in 
small  quantities  in  Sweden;  the  ore 
occurs  largely  in  Europe,  notably  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Spain.  Its 
mining  is  carried  on  In  the  northern 
countries  of  England  and  Wales,  Spain 
exports  it  largely,  while  in  the  United 
States  Its  frequent  occurrences  with 
silver  in  the  western  mines  makes  its 
smelting  one  of  the  most  importaqt  of 
the  country's  metallurgical  industries. 
The  lead  output  of  the  world  now 
averages  nearly  900,000  tons  per  an- 
num, of  which  one-fourth  is  raised 
within  the  British  empire,  Australia 
being  the  chief  lead  producing  region. 
Lead  finds  extensive  use  in  the  making 
of  service  pipes  and  connections  for 
water  and  gas  on  account  of  its  plia- 
bility; as  an  alloy  metal  it  enters  Into 
the  formation  of  type  metal,  stereo 
metal,  shot  metal,  pewter  and  many 
other  metallic  compounds.  Prepara- 
tions of  it  are  also  used  in  medicine  and 
for  pigments.  Blue  lead  is  galena; 
black  lead,  or  plumbago   is   used    for 
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penoila  and  axle-grease;  white  lead 
18  also  known  as  Krems  lead  or  Vienna 
white.  A  lead  hath  is  a  furnace  in 
which  gold  or  silver  ores  are  smelted 
with  lead  sulphide;  lead  luster  is  lead 
oxide,  used  to  give  a  glaze  to  pottery; 
a  lead  mill  is  a  mill  for  grinding  white 
lead;  white  lead  is  75  per  cent,  lead 
carbonate,  and  25  per  cent,  lead  oxide ; 
lead  monoxide  is  litharge ;  lead  water  is 
a  solution  of  lead  used  in  pharmacy, 
the  sugar  or  acetate  of  lead;  lead  cohc 
or  lead  poisoning,  is  painter's  colic;  a 
lead  in  printing  is  a  thin  strip  of  metal 
used  in  composition. 

LMid'vlil«.  A  city  of  Lake  County. 
Colorado,  which  is  a  mining  center  of 
the  Arkansas  River  valley,  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  10,000  ft.     P.  13,697. 

LMid'wort.  In  botany,  an  acrid  and 
blistering  perennial  herb  of  Europe. 

Leaf.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  plant 
body  whose  principal  function  is  the 
assimilation  or  transformation  of  inor- 
ganic matter  into  organic.  In  some 
plants  they  have  other  uses  as  in  the 
pea,  whose  terminal  leaflet  becomes  a 
tendril;  in  others  as  the  Venus's  fly- 
trap they  are  means  for  the  capture  of 
insects.  The  word  has  a  number  of 
other  applications:  a  thin  sheet  of 
hammered  metal  or  foil  is  known  as 
gold  leaf:  it  may  be  of  gold  or  an  imi- 
tation; Florence  leaf  is  an  alloy  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  gold  leaf.  In 
architecture  a  leaf  is  a  foDation. 

Leaguey  The.  Especially  a  coalition 
organized  in  ir 76  by  the  Duke  of  Guise 
to  suppress  the  Reformed  religion  in 
Prance  by  denying  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  the  Huguenots,  and  specially 
to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
as  a  I>rotestant  to  the  throne. 

LMiiiIng  Tower.  Especially  a  cam- 
panile of  white  marble  at  Pisa,  in  Italy, 
178  ft.  hiffh.  It  leans  14  ft.  off  the 
perpendicular. 

Leap  Year.    See  Bissextile. 

Leather.  It  was  made  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  has 
through  succeeding  centuries  played  an 
important  part  in  the  service  of  man. 
It  consists  of  the  dressed  hides  or  skins 
of  animals,  after  the  process  of  tanning 
has  been  gone  through.  Leather  is 
classed  either  according  to  the  skins  of 
which  It  is  made  or  the  system  of  prep- 
aration employed.  The  best-known 
kinds  are  morocco,  kid,  Russia,  cham- 
ois. Cordovan,  grained,  patent,  russet, 
tan,  calf,  Hungarian,  etc. — Leather 
from  the  skin  of  certain  animals  is 
known  as  hide,  for  example,  cowhide, 
horsehide,  etc.  Prom  certain  others  it 
is  called  skin,  as  calf-skin,  sheep-skin, 


dog-skin,  shark-skin,  etc.  In  general; 
leather  is  distinguished  in  trade  fk*om 
skin  by  the  fact  that  it  is  tanned  or 
dressed  skin,  while  the  word  skin 
refers  to  skins  with  the  hair  or  fur  on. 
Leathers  are  named  from  their  use,  as 
harness  leather,  binder's  leather,  etc., 
from  the  place  of  their  manufacture  as 
Russia  leather,  Avignon  leather,  etc., 
or  from  the  method  of  manufacture,  as 
alum  or  chrome  leather.  Alum  leather 
is  leather  tanned  white  with  alum  and 
salt;  chrome  leather  is  leather  made  by 
steeping  the  skin  in  a  solution  of  po- 
tassium chroma te  or  other  chemical: 
Avignon  leather  is  colored,  gilt  ana 
embossed;  Hungarian  leather  is  leather 
tanned  white  vnth  alum  and  salt;  Span- 
ish leather  is  uncolored  shoe  leather: 
Russia  leather  is  sheep  or  goat  tanned 
by  a  special  process,  once  a  secret,  now 
brought  away  by  an  American  consul ; 
russet  leather  is  leather  finished  in  the 
natural  color.  Patent  leather  is 
leather  coated  with  varnish;  enameled 
leather  is  made  of  split*  hides  coated  in 
a  similar  way;  pebble  grain  leather  is 
leather  grained  irregularly  with  a  hot 
die;  transparent  leather  is  alum  tanned 
and  treated  vsrith  glycerine;  artificial 
leather  is  made  of  leather  scraps  and 
India  rubber;  American  leather  is 
enameled  cloth;  leatherette  and  leath- 
eroid  are  imitations  of  leather  made  of 
paper  or  fiber  or  cloth.  The  two 
classes  of  leathers  are  tanned  long, 
treated  with  astringents,  as  alum,  or 
the  bark  of  oak,  hemlock,  sumac  or 
eucalyptus;  and  wash  or  buckskin 
leather,  treated  with  fat  or  oil.  The 
annual  production  of  the  United  States 
is  worth  $250,000,000. 

Leaven.  A  mixture  of  flour  and  sour 
milk,  formerly  used  in  fermenting  large 

Suantities  of  fresh  dough,  a  prepara- 
on  now  superseded  by  yeast. 

Leav'enworth.  A  city  of  Leaven- 
worth County,  Kansas,  on  the  Missouri 
River.  It  is  a  railway  center  and  mili- 
tary post.     P.  19,363. 

Leb'anon.  A  mountain  chain  of  Sy- 
ria and  North  Palestine.  The  highest 
peaks  are  Dahdel-Khadeb  (10,052  ft.) 
and  Timarum  (10,539  ft.).  Also  the 
name  of  a  sanjak  or  provmoe  of  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  87  miles  long,  including 
mountain  range  and  valleys;  pop.  about 
400,000.  The  name  is  Semitic,  mean- 
ing white,  and  it  is  so  called  from  the 
color  of  its  snow.  The  cedar  of  Leb- 
anon of  Scripture  still  exists  in  scat- 
tered groves.  Vines,  the  mulberry,  the 
fig  and  other  orchards  clothe  the  hill- 
sides everywhere.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  kept  in  large  flocks.  The  inhabi- 
tants  are   Syrians,   and   for   the   most 


part  ChrisUans.  The  goveraor  of  the 
dlstriot  is  a  Mobammedan. 

Lab'Knm.  A  olty  on  the  Swatara 
Creek,  Lebanon  County,  PeaDsylvanla. 
It  manufaetures  Iron;  p.  19,240.  Also 
the  name  of  fifty  smaller  places  Id  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States. 

LMhy,  m.  Hon.  W.  E.  Hartpol* 
(1838-1903).  A  British  hlatorian  who 
was  In  Parliament  for  some  years, 
where  he  became  prominent  as  au  op- 
ponent of  Home  Rule.  He  was  a  native 
of  Dublin,  and  made  Privy  Counolilor 
In  1887.  His  best  known  works  are 
"The  History  of  Rationalism"  ■■•"■-- 
History     of     European     *' — 


Morais     from 


Century.' 

LMythida'oMi.  An  order  of  trop- 
ical South  American  plants,  the  mon- 
key-pot family,  now  inoluded  by  many 

botanists  with  the  myrtles.  The  mon- 
key-pot, has  a  woody  pot  or  urn- 
shaped  seed-vessei,  containing  nuts. 
This  fruit  Is  about  six  Inches  In  diame- 
ter. It  has  a  round  lid  about  two  inches 
«oross,  whioh,  when  the  nut-like  seeds 
inside  are  ripe,  separates  from  the 
fruit  ease  wltn  a  loud  report  or  oraok 
And  this  Is  a  signal  to  the  monkeys  of 
the  woods,  to  help  themselves  to  the 
seeds,  whence  the  name,  "  monkey- 
pot,"  applied  to  the  tree  as  well  as 
fruit.  The  empty  seed-case  Is  fre- 
^ently  put  to  use  where  these  trees 
grow,  as  a  pot  or  vase. 

Lm.  A  family  name  In  the  United 
States,  numerously  represented  in  the 
business  of  slate  and  in  war;  ""  '  b, 
in  various   walks  of    life,   ii  Id 

oountry,  among  others  belli t  1- 

lowlng :     Arthur     Lm      (17  ) , 

an     American     diplomat     of  a, 

brother  of  Richard  Henry  L  le 

Continental  Congress.     He  rt  id 

the    Colonies    in    England  In 

Prance    with    Franklin    and  in 

1776.  He  negotiated  in  company  with 
Franklin  the  treaties  with  Spain,  Prus- 
sia. Holland,  but  made  mfsohief  for 
Franklin  and  returned  to  America  In 
1780.  Family  InHuence  sent  him  back 
to  Congress. — Qvnaral  OhariM  Lm 
(1731-1782).  A  Revolutionary  SOl- 
oier,  and  something;  of  an  adventurer, 
born  in  England  and  served  In  various 
foreign  armies  before  he  came  to 
America.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
1778,  he  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Washington,  was  eourt-mar- 
tialed,  suspended  from  his  command 
for  one  year,  and  afterward  dismissed 
from  (he  service  by  Congress. —  Gen. 
Fttzhugh  Lm,  of  Virginia  (1835-1905). 
An  American  soldier  and  politician, 
nephew  of   Gen.   Robert  B.    Lee,    the 


Confederate  commander.  He  served 
on  the  southern  side  in  the  Civil  War 

with  distinction  as  a  cavalry  com- 
mander in  all  the  campaigns  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  1863 
he  bad  risen  to  the  rank  of  Major-Oen- 
eral,  C.  S.  A.,  was  Governor  of  Vlr^nla, 
1886-1889.  United  SUtes  Consul  Gea- 
eral  at  Havana.  1896-1898,  and  served 


(1734-1797),  A  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia  and  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. — Hanry  Lm 
(1756-1818),  '^Llght  Horse  Harry 
Lee  "  of  the  Revolulion,  a  general  dis- 
tinguished as  Commander  of  Lee'e 
Legion,  a  body  oi  horsemen  vrtilob  he 
raised  and  equipped  himself.  He  waa 
a  dashing  and  gallant  ofQoer,  a  highly 
popular   leader,   and   the    father   of  a 

greater,  Robert  E,  Lee.  He  served  as 
overnor  of  Virginia.  1792-1795  and 
a  member  of  Conn'ess,  1799-1801.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  memoirs. — Riohard 
Hannr  Lm  (1738-1794).  also  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  statesman  and  orator,  promi- 
nent in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia  in  the  time  leading  up  to  the 
Revolutionary  oonaiot,  1774.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  "  Nfe mortal  to  the 
People  of  British  America  "  sad  of  the 
"  Address  to  the  King,"  a  member  of 
Congress  17T6,  and  Introduced  the 
Resolutions  for  Independence  In  Con- 
gress In  June  of  that  year.  He  was 
re -elected  to  Gonness  several  times 
and  was  United  Stales  Senator  for 
Virginia  1789-1798.  The  BnglMi 
Lees  of  note  loolude  NMhanlal  Lm 
(1653-1698)  a  dramatist,  author  of 
"  Nero,"  "  Sophronlsba."  and  other 
historical  playa,  a  collaborator  with 
Dryden.  He  became  insane  and  died 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication. — Sainu«l  Lm 
(1783-185!).  a  linguist  and  olergrman, 
master  of  the  Malay,  Hinduslanee, 
Persian,  Syriae,  Chaldee.  Arable,  Re- 
brew,  and  Coptio  tongues,— Mr*. 
Sarah  Wallla  Lm  (1791-1856),  an 
author,  artist  and  scientist. — ^Wllllsm 
Lm,  the  inventor  in  1598.  of  the 
slocking- frame,  but  he  failed  to  make 
it  a  success  either  In  England  or 
France,  and  died  of  disappointment  In 
1610. 

Lm,  0*n.  Robert  Edward,  "  Mars 
Bob."  as  his  men  atTe otionately  termed 
him,  was  bom,  Weetraorelana  County, 
Va.,  Jan.  19,  1807,  a  son  of  the  fa- 
mous "  Light-horse  Harry  Leo,"  of  the 
Revolution.  He  graduated  from  Na- 
tional Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
in  1889.  served  with  distinction  at  the 
Mexican  War,  and  was  Superintendent 
at  West  Point.  1852-1855.  He  was  In 
command  of  the  state  forces  of  Virginia 


state,"  atthousli  his  name  ti&d  been 
oonsldered  lor  high  Dommasd  on  the 
Federal  Bide.  In  April,  lS6f,  he  was 
appointed  oommander  of  the  Virgin  I  an 


and  Peferaburs,  whieh  he  was  com- 
pelled to  ahaDOon  April  XI,  1865,  when, 
flndloff  himself  unable  to  prolong  the 
contest  further,  he  surrendered  to 
Grant  at  Appomatoz  Court  House,  Vir- 
ginia. April  9,  1865.  and  received  for 
bimseir  and  hin  men  most  generous 
terms.  After  the  war,  from  1S65  until 
his  de&lh  in  1870,  he  was  president  of 
Washington  Lee  College,  Lexington, 
Virginia.  He  was  a  sterling  character, 
a  BentlenuD,  the  type  of  the  Christian 
soldier. 

L*«eh.  A  blood-suckllng  worm  em- 
ployed therapeutically  to  orsw  blood; 
leeches  are  found  In  fresh  water  ponds 
sad  moist  places  and  sometimes  par- 
asitifl  on  flsnes  o.  crustaceans;  the  me- 
dicinal leeoh  has  a  sucker  at  either  ent 
and  three  Jaws. 

L— da.  Tbe  chief  seat  of  English 
woolen  manufacturing.  In  the  West 
Rldlnr  of  Yorkshire  on  the  River  Aire, 
p.  45D,0M. 

Laeh.  A  word  eommoD,  with  slight 
dlfferenoes  of  termlnoiosy,  to  nearly 
all  the  European  tongues,  showing  that 
the  vegetable  has  long  been  known.  It 
appears  to  have  been  used  even  in  the 
making  of  tbe  word  garlic  (gar-Ilo). 
The  leek  Is  one  of  several  species  of 
genus  allium ;  it  la  a  biennial,  culinary 

flaot  differing  from  the  onion  in  tbe 
act  that  the  bulb  as  its  base  Is  cy- 
lindrical, not  spherical.    It  usually  has 


enlUvaledleekts  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  wild  one.  It  is  found  in  South 
Europe  and  in  Asia  and  was  cultivated 
In  ancient  Egypt.  Nero  is  said  to 
have  made  it  the  fashion  in  Rome.  The 
•  "  "  -  '-.nff  t)een  the  national  badfi 
The  legend  is  that  It 


the  victory  of  King  Arthur  over  Ihe 
Saxons.  To  "  eat  the  leek."  Is  to  re- 
tract or  submit.  Shakespeare  has  given 
tbe  phrase  a  humorous  applioation  la 


his  play  of  "  Henry  V,' 

LM'wapd  Islwida.    A  group 
ish  West  Indian  Islands,  total  i 


A  group  of  Brlt- 


also — besides  u ^ 

Antigua  and  Barbuda.  Montserrat  and 
Donmioa,  Virgin  Islands.  St.  Christo- 
pher, Nevis,  and  Hedonda — the  French 
islands  of  Quadeloupe  and  Marie  Oal- 
ante,  and  various  Dutch,  Swedish  and 
Danish  possessions.  The  oapltal  of  the 
British  Leeward  group  Is  St.  John's, 
Antigua. 

LafUwra,  JulM  Josapit  (1834— ).  A 
French  historical  and  portrait  painter. 
His  works,  several  of  which  are  in  tbe 
Luxembourg,  oonsist  mostly  of  single 
flgures,  as  ''  The  Reclining  Woman " 
(the  best  known),  "  Orazlella  "  (in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York), 
"  Psyche,"  "  Lady  Oodiva,"  "  A  Daugh- 
ter of  Eve."  He  was  decorated  vilth 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1870. 

Lafivre,  Favr*,  or  rabar,  Platra 
(1506-46).  One  of  tbe  six  companions 
of  Loyola  in  establishing  tbe  Order  of 
Jesuits,  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  and  kindliness. 

Lag.    A  word  used  In  many  senses, 

Erlmarlly  with  references  to  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  animal  body  which  are  used 
for  support  and  locomotion ;  In  Cricket, 
for  that  part  of  the  field  behind  the 
batsmen's  left  shoulder;  In  electricity. 
for  tbe  wire  connecting  a  telephone 
subscriber  with  the  main  switchboard; 
in  steam  hollers,  for  a  water  space;  in 
mining,  for  the  side  of  a  set  on  which 
the  cap  of  unproductive  ore  rests;  in 
nautical  phrase,  for  the  distance  run  by 
a  vessel  on  one  tack;  in  mathematics, 
for  the  sides  of  a  triangle  or  the 
branches  of  a  curve,  as  the  legs  of  a 
triangle  or  the  legs  of  a  curve;  In 
horsemanship,  for  a  change  of  the  gait. 
as  "  to  change  the  leg." 

Lag'aoy  (Latin,  legatum).  A  gift  by 
will  of  property,  especially  personal 
property,  A  general  legacy  fa  one  pay- 
ment out  of  the  general  assets  of  an 
estate  as  distinguished  from  a  demon- 
strative legacy,  where  certain  money  or 
property  Is  to  provide  It,  or  from  a  spe- 
clflo   legacy,    which    specifies 


..tate  after  debts  and  certain  particular 
legacies  are  paid. 

La'gai  Tan'der.  Coin  or  other  money 
that  may  be  legally  offered  in  payment 
c:  debt.   In  the  United  States  alt  gold 


eolDa.  allver  ootna   except  where  ex- 

firesBly  stipulated.  s[1ver  In  ooIdb  of 
ess  than  a  dollar  not  to  exceed  |1D, 
with  the  same  exception,  United  States 
silver  notes  except  when  otherwise 
stipulated.  Trade  dollars  and  foreign 
couiB  are  not  legal  tender.  The  United 
Slates  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
legal  tender  act  giving-  Congress  power 
to  make  paper  currency  a  legal  tender: 
but  this  power  does  not  extend  to  a 
case  w^re  payment  Is  stipulated  In 
coin.     The  United  States  Constitution 

Brohlbils  the  Slates  from  making  any- 
ling  but  gold  and  silver  legal-tender. 
As  legal  tender,  gold  is  good  in  Britain 
to  any  amount:  Bank  of  England  notes 
for  any  amount  above  £5 ;  silver  up  to 
40  s. 

Lag'antf  (Gcoles.  Latin,  legendum, 
"  what  ought  to  be  read  ") .  Orlglnany 
a  story  or  ooUeotion  of  stories,  as  the 
lives  of  saints  read  at  meals;  usually 
la  the  present  day,  a  tradition  of  some 
person  or  event,  with  some  basis  at 
least,  of  fact.  The  word  also  refers 
to  an  inscription  or  device  ""  —  * 
coin,  a  shield  or  ooat'Of-armi 
Ing,  to  a  heading  or  title;  in 

a  composition  set  to  a  poet — 

The  book  known  as  "  The  Oolden  Leg- 
end," of  the  Middle  Ages,  contaim  ' 
the  lives  of  the  saints  ana  a  descriptli 
of  the  church  festivals.  It  was  con 
piled  by  Voragine,  Archbishop  of  Qenoa 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  full  of 
ex^avagances,  illustrating  the  slmpUe- 
Itr  of  the  people  of  that  day. 

Leghorn  {Italian.  LIvorno).  A  sea- 
port of  Tuscany,  rising  when  the  Amo 
silled  the  harbor  of  Pisa,  fifteen  miles 
north.  The  Medici  adorned  and  favored 
It.  Exports  straw  goods,  oil,  marble, 
etc.     P.  97.619. 

Laglon  of  Honor.  A  French  order  or 
merit  founded  by  ^apoleon  In  IBOS  and 
organized  two  years  later.  The  em- 
blem is  a  five-rayed  star  of  white 
enamel  surmounted  bv  a  wreath  of  oak 
and  laurel.  The  oraer  Is  sometimes 
conferred  on  distinguished  foreigners, 

Lagumlno'MB.  The  vast  order  of  the 
bean  family,  embracing  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbs  of  three  sub-oniers,  *4 
tribes,  it!  genera,  and  7.000  species. 
The  legumes,  such  as  beans,  lentils 
and  peas,  form  an  aliment  of  great 
value :  they  contain  more  nitrogen  even 
than  the  cereals.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  as  in  India,  China,  Manchuria 
and  Japan,  the  bean  is  a  principal  crop 
and  great  staple  of  commerce  and  Its 
products  enter  largely  Into  the  economy 
of  existence;  oil  is  expressed  from  it 
leaving  a  v^uable  residue  of  bean  cake, 
which  Is  fed  to  cattle:  an  artiflcial  but- 
ter is  made  from  it  in  India,  and  In 


)0  L*lMM«r 

Japan  a  cheese.  The  edible  bean  is 
Bupposed  to  havy  come  from  western 
Asia;  II  Is  now  vrtdely  ouilivated  In  al- 
most infinite  variety.  Moat  of  the  edi- 
ble beans  belong  to  the  genua  Phaseo- 
lus,  as  the  kidney,  Hiring,  and  pole 
beans;  the  faarloot  and  French  beans 
are  classed  as  Phaseolua  vulmrie; 
sugar  and  butter  beans,  lima  and  Caro- 
lina beans,  as  Phaseotus  lunatus.  Bean 
brush,  the  stalks  left  after  beans  have 
been  harvested,  has  value  as  fodder; 
bean  curd  is  an  article  of  food  in  the 
Orient;  bean  meal,  the  meal  of  the 
ground  bean,  Is  excellent  food  for  live- 
stock. To  the  Legumlnosx  also  belongs 
the  sweet  pea,  Lathyrus  odorata.  the 
popular  garden  llower,  a  native  of  Sic- 
ily, now  grown  in  wonderful  variety 
and  the  Australian  flat  pea  of  green 
house  oultlvatlon.  The  common  bean 
of  Europe  is  the  Viola  faba  or  flat  bean, 
rarely  seen  In  the  United  States. 

Lalb'niti,  aott'frlvd  WlllMim  [IS46- 
1716).  A  scholar  who  undertook  a 
vast  series  of  labors  and  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  He  had  a  brilliant  Intel- 
lect and  was  a  precocious  boy.  At  eight 
he  mastered  Latin  without  a  grammar; 
at  fifteen  he  entered  the  University  at 
Lelpslo,  but  could  not  finish  there,  be- 
cause he  was  too  young  for  a  degree. 
At  twenty-one  he  stood  so  high  la  law 
that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Elector 
of  Mayence,  to  revise  the  statutes.  He 
was  Interested  In  many  subjects,  law, 
history,  science,  mathematics.  He  made 
more  than  one  effort  to  reconcile  Gath-. 
olfc  and  Protestant  do o trine,  visited 
England,  met  there  Newton  and  Boyle, 
and  was  honored  by  being  obosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Soolety.  Later  be 
Interested  himself,  1676.  with  CassinI 
and  Huyghens,  In  the  differential  Cal- 
culus, He  wrote  a  history  of  the  bouse 
of  Guelph  for  hie  sovereign,  and  made 
a  monumental  work  of  It.  m  169S  be 
established  the  Sclentlflo  Society,  whieh 
has  since  become  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. In  1711  he  met  Peter  the  Great 
and  Induced  him  to  found  a  number  of 
libraries,  observatories,  etc.,  In  his  do- 
minions. The  number  and  variety  of 
his  writings  is  amazing:  there  is 
scarcely  a  branch  of  human  sdenee 
which  this  wonderful  mind  has  not  en- 
riched, yet  with  It  all  he  was  ex- 
tremely practical. 

LeMMtep  (les-terl,  Robert  Dudtoy. 
Carl  of  (1531-1588).  A  favorite  of 
Queen  Eliigbeth,  whom  It  was  believed, 
he  aspired  to  wed.  Amy  Robsart  was 
■  s    ffrat    wife    (deserlbed    In    Scott's 

Kenilworth "):  when  she  died  he 
married  the  Coimtess  of  Essex.  Gllxa- 
beth  was  greatly  annored,  and  tber* 
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was  more  than  a  suspicion  of  poison  in 
bis  death. 

L»le6«torahlr«  (les-terahlre).  A  mid- 
land county  of  England.  The  county 
seat  is  Leicester;  hosiery,  manufactur- 
ing city  on  River  Soar.     P.  220,000. 

Lsrdyp  Mount.  One  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Wyoming,  its  elevation  is 
11,177  feet. 

Laighton  (la'ton).  Lord  (1830- 
1896).  A  highly  successful  English 
painter  and  sculptor  who  chiefly  ad- 
hered to  classical  subjects,  but  was  re- 
nowned for  his  extreme  delicacy  of  fin- 
ish and  his  splendor  of  color.  Among 
his  more  famous  paintings  may  be 
mentioned,  "  Venus  Disrobing,**  *'  Cly- 
temnestra,"  **  Captive  Andromache." 
**The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,**  and 
**  Nausicaa.**  He  was  made  R.  A.  in 
1869,  and  from  1878  to  his  death  was 
P.  R.  A.,  being  raised  to  the  peerage 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
though  he  had  been  made  a  baronet  in 
1886. 

Lei'fizio.  The  third  city  in  Germany, 
situated  in  Saxony,  101  miles  west  or 
Berlin*  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  German  Empire  and  of  a  Uni- 
versity, founded  in  1408.  which  has 
3,000  students  and  over  200  profess- 
ors, and  is  admirably  equipped  with 
laboratories  for  Investigations  in  med- 
icine and  physics.  It  has  a  school  of 
commerce  also,  and  a  Conservatory  of 
Music  ^ni^iich  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  It  has  a  great  world*s 
commerce  in  furs  and  skins,  cloth, 
leather  and  books.  The  famous  Leipzig 
fairs  were  begun  in  1180  and  have  been 
important  since  1500.  They  are  held 
three  times  a  year,  for  from  three  to 
five  weeks.  During  these  periods  40,- 
000  strangers,  among  tnem  Jews, 
Turks*  Greeks,  Persians,  Chinese,  Rus- 
sians, go  there  to  buy.  The  great  fairs 
are  the  fur  fairs  and  book  fairs.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  one  of  them,  goods 
to  the  value  of  $50,000,000  exchange 
hands.  At  Leipzig  was  fought  (Octo- 
ber 1813)  the  battle  known  as  **  The 
Battle  of  the  Nations  **  when  Napoleon 
was  overwhelmed  by  Russians,  Aus- 
trians.  Prussians,  ana  Swedes,  until  he 
was  forced  to  retreat.  See  Decisive 
Battles.     P.   450,000. 

Leiy  (le'li),  8lr  Peter  (1618-1680). 
The  famous  painter  of  many  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  beauties  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  11.  now  exhibited  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  was  a  German,  whose  prop- 
er name  was  Van  der  Vaea.  He  came 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England 
in  1641,  and  was  employed  success- 
ively by  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and 
Charles  II. 

Lenf ming.    A  small  light  brown  ro- 


dent, with  dark  spots,  abounding  in 
Scandinivian  countries  and  in  Siberia. 
There  is  an  American  species  found 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  region.  The  lem- 
ming is  about  five  inches  long  with  a 
short  stump  of  a  tail. 

Lem'on.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Cit- 
rus Limonum  of  the  Orange  family. 

Lem'urlda.  Nocturnal  animals  related 
to  the  monkey,  of  which  the  lemur  of 
Madagascar  is  the  type.  They  have  fox- 
like faces  and  long  fur,  are  about  the 
size  of  a  cat,  and  feed  on  firuits,  in- 
sects, reptiles  and  small  birds. 

Lert'epe  or  LennI  Len'ape.  The 
Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  a  generic 
name  for  the  Algonquin  tribes  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  They  figure 
in  Cooper's  *'  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

Lens  (optics).  A  piece  of  transpar- 
ent glass  or  crystal  of  two  surTaces, 
one  of  which  at  least  is  generally 
spherical;  used  to  make  rays  of  light 
convergent  or  divergent  so  as  to  form 
images.  Lenses  are,  broadly  speaking, 
either  convex,  having  the  thickest  part 
in  the  center  and  magnifying  objects, 
or  concave,  having  the  thinnest  part  in 
the  center  and  reducing  the  objects. 
Each  kind  has  its  varieties  of  peculiar 
proportions,  arrangements  and  effects, 
and  some  types  for  special  purposes 
combine  the  two,  as  for  instance,  the 
convex-concave,  or  meniscus,  is  more 
convex  on  one  side  than  concave  on  the 
other;  the  double  convex  and  double 
concave,  and  the  concave  convex. 
Lenses  are  named  from  these  shapes  or 
for  their  use.  An  echelon  lens  is  a 
compound  lens  for  lighthouises,  it  has  a 
single  focus.  An  achromatic  lens 
consists  usually  of  two  lenses  of  dif- 
ferent curvature  and  material,  as  one 
of  crown  and  one  of  flint  glass,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  combination  does  not 
disperse  the  rays  of  light  into  colors 
and  still  brings  them  to  a  focus;  a 
periscopic  lens  gives  a  wide  field  with 
diminished  size;  a  polyscopic  lens  is  a 
multiplying  lens:  a  buirs-eye  lens  is 
very  convex,  is  for  use  after  an  oper- 
ation for  cataract;  a  diacaustic  lens  is 
used  for  cauterizing;  a  portrait  lehs  is 
specially  made  for  portrait  photography 
and  a  landscape  lens  for  outdoor  work ; 
a  rectilinear  lens  is  also  photographic 
and  a  telescope  lens  for  a  telescope; 
a  crystalline,  or  diamond  lens,  is  hol- 
low and  filled  with  some  refractive 
fluids ;  a  varnish  lens  is  a  drop  of  var- 
nish on  an  oiled  glass  surface ;  a  Fres- 
nel  lens  (so  named  for  Augustus  Jean 
Presnel,  French  physician.  1788-1827, 
an  authority  on  light  and  optics),  has 
ring-shaped  prisms  surrounding  a  pla- 
no-convex center;  a  semaphore  lens  is 
a  form  of  the  Fresnel  used  for  signals. 
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Len'lii.  An  Old  World  annual  and  the 
seed  it  bears,  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
shaned  like  a  double  concave  lens 
which  bears  its  Latin  name.  It  has 
been  used  for  food  from  the  earliest 
times. 

Le^o  (astronomy).  The  fifth  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about 
July  21st.  Leo  Minor,  a  constellation 
between  the  Great  Bear  and  Leo. 

Leo.  The  name  of  thirteen  popes,  and 
of  six  emperors  of  the  'East;  of  a  num- 
ber of  Byzantine  scholars,  and  of  a 
Moorish  traveler  and  geographer  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Leomlneter.  A  town  of  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  lies  five  miles 
soutkeast  of  Pitchburg.  It  manufac- 
tures combs,  buttons,  Jewelry,  toys, 
paper,  pianos,  etc.    P.  IT, 580. 

Lo'on.  Formerly  a  kingdom  and 
subsequently  a  province  of  northwest 
Spain.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  prov- 
inces of  Salamanca,  Zamora,  and  Leon. 
The  area  of  Leon  is  6,166  square  miles. 
It  is  rich  in  minerals,  p.  385,000.  The 
capital  is  Leon  City  vvith  a  fine  Gothic 
cathedral,  p.  15,580.  Also  a  province 
of  Ecuador,  South  America,  p.  120,- 
000.  The  capital  is  Latacunya.  Also 
a  manufaotunnff  city  of  Guanajuato, 
Mexico.    P.  60,000. 

Leon,  (la-on'),  Fray  Luis  de  (1527- 
1591).  A  Spanish  Augustinian  poet 
and  mystic  called  the  "  Horace  of  the 
Cloister." 

Leon,  Ponoo  do  (pon'thay  de  la 
on'),  Juan  (1460-1521).  A  Spanish  ex- 
plorer of  Florida,  who  sought  for  the 
fountain  of  youth. 

Leonardo,  da  VInol  (dft  ven'chi).  See 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da. 

Leon'todon.  Flowering  herbs  of  the 
aster  family  as  the  lion*s  tooth,  or 
bankbit,  especially  Leontodon  autumn- 
alis,  the  fall  dandelion,  the  only  species 
naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

Leop'ard.  A  well  known  carnivorous 
and  very  ferocious,  spotted  mammal,  an 
inhabitant  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Its  skin 
has  a  light  tawny  ground,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  dark  orown  spots.  Black 
leopards  or  clouded  black,  are  occa- 
sionally met  with. 

Le'opold.  Any  one  of  several  Aus- 
trian archdukes,  especially  Leopold  I. 
(1157-1194),  who  imprisoned  Richard 
the  Lion-Hearted  of  England  on  his 
way  home  from  the  Crusades;  Leopold 
the  Qreat  (1640-1705).  Emperor  of 
Germany,  who  defeated  the  Turks; 
Leopold  of  Annaltp-Deeeau  (1676- 
1744).  Commander-in-Chief  under 
Frederick  William  I. ;  Leooold  L,  King 
of  the  Belgians  (1790-1865),  uncle  of 
Oueen  Victoria  and  of  the  Prince  Con- 


sort of  Britain;  Leopold  IL,  (1835- 
1910),  late  King  of  the  Belgians  and 
founder  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  which 
he  was  charged  with  exploiting  ruth- 
lessly and  for  his  private  gala 

Lepldop'tera.  Tne  beautiful  insects 
known  as  butterflies  and  moths,  so- 
called  from  their  sc9ly  wings.  The  lep- 
idoptera  constitute  an  order  of  hexa- 
poda  or  six  legged  insects,  having  a 
suctional  mouth,  that  is,  one  adapte*! 
for  sucking,  and  four  wings  covered 
wUh  minute  scales,  like  dust;  they  un- 
dergo a  complete  metamorphosis 
through  the  egff,  caterpillar,  pupa  and 
image  stages.  Tne  order  is  divided  into 
the  two  sub-orders  of  butterflies  and 
moths.  .  Of  the  two  there  are  more 
than  50,000  species  widely  distributed 
over  the  world.  Butterflies  have  been 
seen  fn  the  snows  of  the  Arctic;  some 
of  the  inrge  tropical  varieties  are  of 
prodigious  size  and  spread  of  wings. 

LepoKlds.  A  family  of  rodents,  es- 
pecially those  with  28  teeth  and  a  rudi- 
mentary clavicle  or  collar-bone  which 
includes  the  hare  and  the  rabb[t.  The 
hare  is  common  in  northern  Europe, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancestor  of 
the  domestic  rabbit.  Noted  for  havinc 
four  upper  front  teeth,  one  pair  behind 
the  other,  long  ears,  short  tufted  tail, 
and  a  cleft  upper  lip.  It  Is  a  very  swift 
animal,  and  intelligent  in  eluding  pur- 
suit, therefore  much  hunted,  grey- 
hounds being  used  in  the  sport,  which 
is  called  **  coursing.**  The  hare  makes 
a  nest  of  grass,  called  a  **  form.'*  The 
principal  hares  of  America  are  the 
little  cotton-tail,  which  is  to  be  found 
pretty  much  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  great  Jackrabbit  of  the  western 
plains,  the  finest  and  strongest  in  the 
world  for  coursing  purposes. 

Lep'ra.  Same  as  leprosy:  also  Hie 
white  mealy  substance  found  on  some 
plants. 

Lep'roey.  A  very  hideous  disease, 
commencing  with  ulceration  and  thick- 
ening of  the  skiff  surfaces,  attended 
by  a  febrile  condition,  and  developing 
into  incurable  sores  which  gradually 
eat  the  flesh  away  and  reduce  the  suf- 
ferer to  a  loathsome  and  Inexpressibly 
^Tetched  state.  It  occurs  mainly  under 
unsanitary  conditions  and  in  unhealthy 
climates,  and  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  long  continued  eating  of  unclean 
flsh.  It  occurs  mainly  in  the  Hawaii 
Islands,  Japan  and  parts  of  India.  A 
predisposition  to  leprosy  may  be  in- 
herited and  it  is  in  some  sense  con- 
tagious. Happily  it  is  much  less  fre- 
quent than  was  formerly  the  case.  It 
is  scaly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  erup- 
tion and  productive  of  intolerable  itch- 
ing. 
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L«  8«g«,  Alain  R«n«  (1668-1747).  A 
French  author  of  the  famous  stories 
"  Gil  Bias  "  and  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux." 
also  a  dramatist  of  note,  and  one  of 
the  wittiest  of  European  writers.  He 
abandoned  law  for  letters  in  1694,  but 
fortunately  obtained  a  pension  from 
the  Abb^  de  Lyonne.  The  story  of 
**  Gil  Bias  **  is  of  the  picaresque  Span- 
ish type  of  novel,  i.  e.,  the  tale  of  a 
rogue  and  highly  realistic.  Le  Sage 
borrowed  freely,  so  that  many  believe 
his  books  to  have  been  originally  Span- 
ish and  writtea  by  a  Spaniard;  but  a 
careful  study  shows  that  his  art  was 
essentially  oiiginal. 

Leslie,  Sir  John  {1766-1832).  A 
Scotch  physicist  and  mathematician; 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  1805.  Author  of 
the  **  Nature  and  Properties  of  Heat " ; 
"  Elements  of  Geometry  " ;  '*  Elements 
of  Physics,"  etc. 

Les'MHM,     VIoomte     Ferdinand     de 

(1805-1894).  An  engineer  who  was 
for  some  time  in  the  French  diplomatic 
service,  and  while  acting  as  Vice-Con- 
sul at  Alexandria  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Not  until  1859  was  he 
able  to  put  his  ideas  into  execution. 
The  work  was  completed  ten  years 
later,  although  Great  Britain  showed 
considerable  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
He  afterwards  projected  the  Panama 
Canal,  which,  irom  various  causes, 
proved  for  him  a  disastrous  failure,  and 
led  to  many  scandals  in  the  French 
financial  world.  Lesseps.  however, 
though  at  first  charged  with  complicity 
in  them  was  at  last  generally  exoner- 
ated. 

Lee'eIng,  QeUhold  Ephralm  (1729- 
1781.)  A  noted  German  critic,  drama- 
tist and  poet,  wrote,  "  Die  Juden." 
(The  Jews),  "Minna  Von  Bamhelm,** 
a  comedy  1767,  the  tragedy,  **  Emilia 
GaleottI,'*  1772,  "Nathan  the  Wise," 
which  still  has  a  place  on  the  German 
stage  (1779).  His  most  famous  work, 
however,  was  "  The  LaocoOn  "  (q.  v.), 
perhaps  the  finest  and  most  classic 
treatise  on  (esthetic  criticism  in  any 
language.  He  wrote  much  also  on 
archeology. — Karl  Frederleic  Lettinq 
(1808-1880).  A  Prussian  historical 
painter  of  ability,  and  grand-nephew  of 
the  former. 

Let'tuee.  A  kitchen  herb  used  as  a 
salad.     See  Laotuca. 

Levant'  (from  the  French,  for  "ris- 
ing," referring  to  the  sun) .  The  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, including  Greece  and  Egypt;  In 
a  larger  sense  the  whole  East  from 
Italy  to  the  Euphrates;  a  Levanter  Is 
an  easterly  gale  of  the  Mediterranean; 


a  Levantine    is    an   eastern   born   de- 
scendant of  Europeans. 

Lev'el.  A  word  of  many  applica- 
tions of  meaning  according  to  it^  use 
as  follows :  a  flat  even  surface,  without 
inequalities,  as  of  hills,  mountains, 
etc.,  actuaUy  or  approximately,  as  a 
level  plain;  a  horizontal  surface,  and 
sloping;  a  surface  even  with  some- 
thing, as  in  the  phase,  level  with  its 
banks,  also  a  line  on  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  the  true  or  the  apparent  level, 
between  which  there  is  a  difference 
owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
of  about  66  feet  in  ten  miles.  Sea 
level,  is  an  imaginary  level  fixed  at 
the  mean  between  high  and  low  water 
for  the  measurement  of  altitudes ;  dead 
level  refers  to  an  unbroken  surface, 
hence  the  use,  figuratively,  of  this 
term  for  unvarying  monotony;  a  level 
in  mechanics  is  an  instrument  for  find- 
ing a  true  horizontal  plane;  it  is  usu- 
ally an  air  bubble  floating  in  a  liquid, 
confined  in  a  glass  tube.  A  level  in 
a  mine  is  a  horizontal  passage  or 
drift;  a  flying  level,  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, IS  a  hasty,  preliminary  survey. 

Le'ver.  A  rod-like  bar  of  metal  or 
wood  used  for  raising  heavy  bodies, 
and  worked  by  means  of  a  support 
called  the  fulcrum  placed  at  a  given 
distance  underneath  the  lever;  greater 
speed  of  motion  at  the  long,  end  of  a 
lever  corresponds  to  greater  force  at 
the  shorter. 

Le'ver,  Oharlet  James  (1806-1872). 
A  novelist  of  force  and  humor,  who 
met  with  great  success  in  his  depiction 
of  Irish  life  and  character.  His 
"  Harry  Lorrequer  "  .  and  "  Charles 
O'Malley "  have  gone  through  many 
editions.  He  was  British  Vice- Consul 
at  Triest  when  he  died. 

LeveKrIer  ( le-va-ri-ae' ) ,  Urbeln 
Jean  Joseph  (1811-1877).  A  French 
astronomer,  director  of  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory, whose  discovery  by  calcula- 
tion of  the  planet  Neptune,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  a  similar  way  with  J.  G. 
Adams,  the  English  astronomer,  is  one 
of  the  romances  of  the  science.  Bou- 
ard  had  shown  that  certain  movements 
of  the  solar  system  indicated  another 
planet  outside  the  then  known  limits 
of  the  8un*s  influence.  Leverrier  and 
Adams  set  to  work  independently  to 
confirm  this  fact  by  mathematics;  both 
demonstrated  what  Galle  of  Berlin 
actually  found  to  be  as  they  had  in- 
dicated. 

Lewee,  Qeorge  Henry  (1817-1878). 
An  English  writer  of  power  and  versa- 
tility, whose  studies  in  philosophy, 
natural  history  and  literature,  resulted 
in  several  highly  valuable  works.     He 


wrote  a  "  Hlatun-  o(  Philosophy,"  a 
"  Life  of  Qoethe  "  and  "  Problems  of 
Life  and  Mind."  He  w&b  Uie  first  editor 
of  the  "Fortnightly  Review."  and  It 
was  due  to  hla  aBaooiation  with  George 
BUot  (Miss  Mary  Anne  Bvans)  that  she 
was  led  to  write  her  famous  novels, 

Lsw'la,  Andrew  (1720-1760).  A 
Revolutionary  eharaoter  of  Virginia, 
whose  business  It  was  to  guard  the 
frontier  and  hold  the  Indians  In  oheok, 
and  who  aoquttted  himself  In  this 
o&paclty  with  ability.  Lewis  was  horn 
In  Ireland  but  was  brought  over  the 
water  in  his  early  youth.  As  a  man  he 
was  sn  imposing  figure,  an  athlete  and 
born  tc<  command.  He  was  a  major  In 
the  Braddook  campaign.  In  1758  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  away 
ti'  Montreal.  In  1774  he  was  brig- 
adier in  command  of  the  Virginia  trooDs 
Bt  the  defeat  of  the  Shawnee  Confed- 
eration, the  greatest  battle  with  the 
Indians  up  to  that  time.  He  served 
through  the  Revohit-nn  op  to  the  tlnio 
of  his  death.  Virginia  has  honored 
bis  memory  by  making  him  one  of  the 
great  bronze  group  of  Seven  Celebrated 
Virginians  In  the  Cspltol  grounds  at 
Richmond, 

Law'lt,  MMthaw  Qregory  (1773- 
1818).  An  English  poet  and  novelist 
often  called  "  Monk ''  Lewis,  author  of 
a  novel,  "The  Monk,"  a  tale  of  mys- 
tery, horror  and  Indelicacy,  published 
1795.  He  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. His  poetry,  while  it  is  lacking 
in  Imagination  and  passion,  has  a  fin- 
ished and  musical  flow  of  versification. 
His  best  prose  work  Is  his  "  West 
Indian  Journal." 

Law*!*,  Mapplwethar  (1774-1S09). 
The  companion  of  Clarke  In  the  Lewis 
and  Clarke  Expedition  to  the  Paolfio. 
1803-1806.  A  Virginian  by  birth,  he 
had  been  an  officer  In  tne  regular 
army  and  was  private  seoretary  to 
President  Jefferson  when  appointed 
for  this  exploration;  on  his  return  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Louisiana.  He  died  by  his  own 
hand,  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  Morgan  (1754-1844).  A 
native  of  New  York,  son  of  Francis 
Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  served  In  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  as  chief  of 
staff  to  General  Ontes,  and  again  in  the 
War  of  1812.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession  and  rose  to  the  highest 
plBoe  on  the  bench  of  his  State, 
namely,  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  was  governor 
also,  1805-1006.  He  was  something 
of  a  student  and  writer  as  well  as  a 
man  of  action. 


Lewla'la.  Named  for  Captain  Merri- 
welher  Lewis,  the  American  explorer; 
a  genus  of  perennial  herbs  of  the  purs- 
lane family  of  which  there  Is  but  a 
single  type.  Lewisia  rediviva,  the 
bitter-root  of  the  Western  United 
States,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Bitter  Root  mountains  between  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho,  it  has  narrow  clus- 
tering leaves,  bears  white  or  rose  col- 
ored flowers,  and  grows  from  thick 
root  stalks  which  are  edible  and  nulri- 


River,  ^5  miles  north  of  Portland  and 
opposite  Auburn.  Cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturing,  seat  of  Bates  CoHege, 
BaptiHl.     P.  26,247. 

Lailngton.  A  town  of  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  near  Boston,  scene  of 
the  firs!  hatlle  between  the  British  and 
American  troops  in  the  Revolution.  P. 
4.918. 

Laxlngton.  .  A  town  of  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky.  In  the  Blue  Grass, 
horse -breeding  and  tobaooo  oounlrr. 
and  seat  of  the  State  University.  P. 
35.099. 

Liydan.  A  Dutch  city  on  the  Old 
Rhine,  10  miles  north -northea-st  of  the 
Hague.  It  resisted  a  desperate  siege 
of  the  Spanish,  1574.  It  was  onoe  a 
seat  of  a  famous  university;  birthplace 
of  Rembrandt  and  Gerard  Douw.  Man- 
ufactures wool  and  linen.     P.  56.722. 

Lay'dan  Jar.  An  apparatus  for  ac- 
cumulating eleclricily.  Invented  by 
Cuneus  of  Leyden  In  1746.  and  con- 
si  "  'a  Jar  coated  Inside  and  out 
w  ill  for  about  two-thirds  of  Its 

h  d  having  its  Inner  coating  con- 

n  ith  the  top  by  a  brass  knob 

a  n.      T^us  an   electric  charge 

if  I,  and  a  number  of  Jars  will 

c :  a  battery. 

Ll'baL  Any  writing,  printed  matter, 
picture  or  illustration  put  forth  with 
malicious  Intent  for  tne  purpose  of 
bringing  a  person  Into  public  ridicule 
and  contempt.  An  aggrieved  person 
may  proceed  elthT  by  civil  action  or 
criminal  indictment.  A  good  defence 
Is  that  the  words  complained  of  are 
true  and  to  the  public  advantage  to 
be  made  known.  A  false  publication 
dameglne  the  properlv  or  business  Is 
also  a  libel.  The  dead  may  be  libelled 
as  well  as  Ihe  living  tn  the  Injury  of 
those  related.  A  spoken  libel  Is  a 
slander.  The  written  allegation  of  the 
plaintiff  In  a  suit  before  a  Court  of 
Admiralty  or  an  Ecoleelastleal  Court, 
is  also  known  In  that  branch  of  law  as 
a  libel. 

Llb'aral.  A  polltieal  term  meaninK 
where  used,  those  who  take  advanced 
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views,  and  welcome  changes  that  prom- 
ise betterment  in  public  affairs,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Conservative  who 
usually  favor  letting  well  enough  alone. 
In  Great  Britain  it  is  a  party  name  that 
came  into  vogue  in  1828  to  designate 
the  Reformers.  It  took  the  place  of 
Whig.  The  portion  of  the  Liberal  party 
which  separated  from  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  Home  Rule  question  in  1886,  and 
afterwards  became  allied  with  the 
Conservatives,  were  called  Liberal 
Unionists,  as  being  opposed  to  Irish 
Home  Rule.  Since  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Ghamberlain*s  Hscal  propaganda, 
many  Liberal  Unionists  have  reth*ea 
from  this  alliance  in  order  to  support 
a  continuance  of  Free  Trade;  the 
others  are  practically  included  in  the 
Conservative  or  Unionist  Party  once 
Tory. 

Llbe'pla.  A  negro  republic  of  West 
Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  extending 
550  miles  between  4*  20'  and  e*"  8' 
north  lat.  It  was  founded  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society  1822 
and  declared  an  independent  State, 
(1847).  Its  area  is  35,000  sq.  m.;  p. 
1,500^00  (estimated),  of  whom  about 
10,000  are  civilized  negroes,  some  of 
them  from  America.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  In  coffee,  palm  oil,  ivory,  sugar 
and  other  tropical  products.  The 
capital  is  Monrovia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mesurado  River,  p.  5,000.  Al- 
though this  republic  has  been  in 
existence  for  nearly  75  years  under 
United  States  and  British  protection, 
the  results  as  regards  the  evolution  of 
the  black  man,  left  to  himself,  are  not 
encouraging  to  those  friendly  to  the 
race. 

Llbrartot.  Extensive  library  collec- 
tions of  cuneiform  tiles  have  been 
found  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh  and  the 
Egyptians  had  libraries  of  papyri.  The 
great  library  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Alex- 
andria contained  400,000  MSS.  The 
Greeks  had  medical,  the  Romans  law 
libraries.  The  Moors  of  Spain  had  fa- 
mous collections,  and  the  ancient  learn- 
ing was  preserved  in  the  libraries  of 
monasteries.  The  Royal  Library  of 
Paris,  founded  1350,  and  that  of  the 
British  Museum,  London,  each  has 
more  than  3,500,000  volumes.  The 
Vatican  Libra)  y  cf  Rome  and  the  Bod- 
leian at  Oxford  have  antique  treasures. 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  endowed  the 
United  States  with  a  magnificent  se- 
ries of  free  public  libraries.  There  are 
great  collections  In  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago.  The  modern  system  of 
librarlanship,  card  catalogues,  and 
cross-references,  quadrupling  the  value 
of  libraries,  were  Initiated  by  the 
American,  Melvil  Dewey.    The  Library 


of  Congress,  Washington,  has  1,283, 
600  vols.,  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, 1,249,994. 

LIbra'tlon.  Oscillation,  balancing, 
equipoise.  In  astronomy,  the  slow 
swing  of  a  heavenly  body,  real  or  ap- 
parent, on  either  side  of  its  mean  posi- 
tion; usually  refers  to  an  apparent  ir- 
reerularity  in  the  moon*s  course  called 
the  liberation  of  the  moon,  which  may 
be  libration  in  the  longitude  or  lati- 
tude, or  a  diurnal  libration,  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  Libration  in  lati- 
tude is  caused  by  the  dipping  of  the 
moon*s  axis  which  causes  an  alternate 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  her 
polar  regions;  libration  in  longitude 
produces  similarly  an  apparent  oscil- 
lation, disclosing  portions  of  her  east- 
ern and  western  edges;  the  diurnal  li- 
bration, caused  by  the  position  of  the 
observer,  discloses  the  western  edge 
after  raising  and  the  eastern  edge 
before  setting. 

LIb'ya  (Greek).  The  ancient  name 
of  Northern  Africa  lying  between 
Egypt  and  the  Atlantic,  the  word  Lib- 
yan having  reference  to  the  race  in- 
habiting this  territory,  the  modern 
Berbers,  a  branch  of  the  Hamitic 
family  or  to  their  language. 

Lio'orlce.  The  Juice  of  the  root 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  from  which  a  con- 
fection or  throat  remedy  is  made.  It 
is  imported  from  the  Mediterranean, 
but  is  grown  in  Louisiana  and  Califor- 
nia, four  feet  high  with  violet  flowers. 

Ll«'blg,  Justus,  Baron  von  (1803- 
1873).  A  German  chemist  and  pro- 
fessor, who  attained  world-wide  ce- 
lebrity for  his  many  discoveries  in  con- 
nection with  applied  chemistry.  Among 
other  things,  ne  Invented  a  famous  ex- 
tract of  meat.  He  frequently  visited 
England,  where  he  was  held  in  great 
esteem,  and  many  of  his  scientiflc 
works  have  been  translated  into  our 
language. 

LItee  (li-azh').  A  Belgian  province, 
agriculturcd,  pastoral,  forest,  and  min- 
eral, area  1,117  sq.  m.,  p.  852,000. 
The  capital  Lifege,  is  a  city  at  conflu- 
ence of  Rivers  Meuse  and  Ourthe; 
cathedral,  university;  many  fine 
buildings;  great  trade,  manufacturing 
and  mining  industry;  p.  172.207. 

Lien  (le'en).  In  law,  a  legal 
claim  or  hold  upon  property  as  security 
for  a  debt  or  charge;  the  right  by 
which  a  person  holding  the  real  or  per- 
sonal "property  of  another  can  retain 
f)ossession  of  it  until  his  claim  against 
t  or  the  owner  Is  satisfled,  as  a  me- 
chanic's lien  for  wages,  or  a  con- 
tractor's lien  for  work,  or  a  builder's 
lien  for  materials  furnished;  hence  a 
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claim  that  must  be  paid,  an  obligation 
or  bond  that  may  be  filed  in  court,  or 
readily  enforced  by  law. 

Llf«  AssuKance.  The  English  term 
for  what  is  commonly  known  as  Ufe 
insurance  in  the  United  States. 

LIfe-lMMiL  A  strong  boat  of  Iron 
chiefly  for  life  saving  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency, afloat  or  ashore,  having  a  double 
hull  with  the  space  between  filled  with 
air  or  cork,  or  occupied  by  air  cham- 
bers making  it  buoyant,  and  in  some 
models  self-righting.  Life-boats  were 
invented  in  1785  by  Lionel  Lukin,  and 
in  1790  a  ffreatly  improved  boat  was 
Introduced  by  Henry  Greathead,  who 
received  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
£1,200  for  his  invention.  Later  boats 
show  even  an  advance  upon  Great- 
head*s.  The  Royal  National  Life-boat 
Institution,  founded  in  1824,  has  the 
life-boat  service  of  the  United  King- 
dom under  its  control.  Over  47,000 
lives  have  since  been  saved  by  the  life- 
boat service,  and  considerably  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  has  been 
paid  in  pecuniary  rewards.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eight  life-boats  are  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 
The  United  States  Government  main- 
tains a  service  similarly  equipped  and 
organized  with  a  patrol  ana  stations 
along  all  dangerous  shores. 

Lire-bu'oy.  A  belt  of  cork  or  in- 
flatable rubber  or  canvas,  to  strap 
around  a  person's  body  about  the 
chest  and  furnish  support  in  the  water. 
By  law,  all  vessels,  especially  passen- 
ger vessels  are  required  to  carry,  con- 
spicuously marked  and  easily  access- 
ible, a  sufficient  number  in  good  con- 
dition to  supply,  if  necessary,  their 
freigrht  of  humanity.  Inspectors  are 
provided  to  enforce  these  regulations; 
notwithstanding  much  loss  of  life  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  non-compliance 
with  them. 

LIg'ftments.  Dense  white  fibrous 
bands,  resembling  tendons,  which  hold 
the  bones  together  at  the  Joints.  They 
are  of  various  breadths,  and  sometimes 
so  interwoven  as  to  form  a  wide  layer 
entirely  surrounding  the  Joint  like  a 
bag.  Then  they  are  -called  capsular 
ligaments  and  serve  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  synovial  lubricating 
fluid. 

LHi'atuM.  In  surgery,  anything 
serving  to  bind  or  tie  or  constrict,  as 
a  thread  of  silk,  cat-gut  or  wire,  tied 
around  a  vein  or  artery  to  stop  bleed- 
ing, and  sometimes  for  operations,  as 
to  remove  a  tumor.  The  police  have 
instruction  as  a  matter  of  '*  first  aid," 
to  use  anything  handy,  as  a  handker- 
chief, tightening  it  with  the  billy  for 
this  purpose. 


LIflhL  That  form  of  radical  energy 
which,  acting  on  the  eye,  makes  ob- 
jects visible;  the  radiance,  chiefly  of 
the  sun,  that  illuminates  and  gives  the 
sense  of  vision.  Light  has  a  velocity 
of  186,427  miles  a  second,  according 
to  the  medium  transmitting  it;  about 
eight  minutes  suffices  for  light  to  travel 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance 
of  94,000,000  miles.  The  word  liffht 
also  refers  in  common  use,  to  that 
which  emits  light,  as  an  electric  light, 
a  light-house,  a  beacon  light;  also  to 
that  which  admits  it,  as  a  sky-light, 
a  sash-light,  and  so  on.  The  old 
Newtonian  theory  of  light  which  re- 

?:arded  it  as  an  actual  transfer  of  ma- 
erial  particles  has  been  generally 
abandoned,  though  it  still  has  more  or 
less  currency  in  literature  and  thought; 
the  modern  theory  of  light  is  the  un- 
dulatory  theory,  which  accounts  for  it 
on  the  supposHion  that  radiant  energy 
is  propagated  in  waves  that  vary  in 
length,  of  which  those  only  that  afTect 
the  eye  are  known  as  light.  The  others 
are  termed  dark  heat,  chemical  rays, 
etc.,  according  to  the  effect;  heat  rays 
fall  outside  the  red,  chemical  outside 
the  violet.  It  Is  known  that  electro- 
magnetic induction  propagates  waves 
like  light,  but  they  do  not  afTect  the 
retina,  and  it  Is  surmised  that  the  vi- 
brations of  light  are  not  mechanical 
motions  but  electric  oscillations.  Scien- 
tifically speaking,  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  light  are  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, dispersion,  interference  and  polar- 
ization. Reflection  is  the  throwing  off 
or  back  from  a  surface,  either  regu- 
larly or  scattering — ^as  from  a  rouffh 
surface— of  unpinging  light,  as  the 
flash  from  a  mirror  in  the  sun;  re- 
fraction is  the  change  of  direction  of 
a  ray  of  light  on  its  passajTe  from 
one  medium  to  another,  causeofby  dif- 
ferences in  their  density;  dispersion, 
is  the  separation  of  rays  of  light  by 
a  prism  or  lens,  due  to  their  refrac- 
tive differences.  Interference,  is  the 
combination  of  two  rays  of  light  so 
that  one  increases  or  diminishes  the 
other;  polarization  is  that  condition  of 
light  in  which  itd  capacity  for  trans- 
mission and  reflection  differs  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  An  aerial  light  is  one 
dropped  from  a  balloon,  used  chiefly 
in  war  times;  a  Bengal  light  is  chem- 
ical Are  used  for  signaling;  a  Chat- 
ham light  is  a  flash-light  produced 
with  resin,  magnesium  and  alcohol; 
a  fixed  light  is  a  light-house  throw- 
ing constant  beams;  an  intermittent 
light  is  one  eclipsed  at  regular  inter- 
vals; a  revolving  light  one  that  alter- 
nately appears  and  reappears  by  some 
means  of  revolving  reflections;  a  dou- 
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ble  light  is  a  pair  of  lights  on  separate 
towers  or  at  different  heights;  a  float- 
ing light  is  a  light  ship,  a  buoy  with  a 
light,  or  a  light  at  the  mast  head  of  an 
anchored  vessel;  a  light  ball  (naval) 
is  a  canvas  sack  flUed  with  illuminat- 
ing material;  a  light  barrel  is  a  barrel 
similarly  filled  for  miliUury  operations; 
a  li|Ait  room  is  one  in  a  ship  from 
which  the  magazine  is  liffhted;  ground 
lights  are  theater  lights;  running 
lights,  the  lights  carried  by  a  vessel 
between  sunset  and  sunrise;  the  lime 
light  or  Drummond  light,  bums  lime  in 
mingled  streams  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen; the  Northern  lights  are  the 
Aurora  Borealis  (q.  v.). 

Llght^horM.    A  military  light  armed 

cavalry. 

LIghVhoutc.  A  building  to  warn 
ships  of  dangerous  places  and  indicate 
coasts,  points,  harbors,  etc.  Such  have 
existed  since  the  building  of  the  first 
Pharos  at  Alexandria,  285  B.  G.  In 
early  lighthouses  the  lights  were  sim- 
ply fires.  A  coal-fire  li£^t  w&s  shown 
at  Tynemouth  Castle  Lighthouse  in 
1633.  There  was  no  great  advance 
made  in  liriithouse  building  until  the 
first  Bddystone  erection  was  put  up  in 
1758-60.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  candles  and  lamps 
were  Introduced.  The  whole  problem 
of  llriithouse  building  and  lighting 
invested  though  it  has  been  with  tre- 
mendous difficulties,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  mastered  within  the  last 
century;  not  only  are  the  present 
structures  Impregnable  to  storm  and 
tempest  but  the  light  that  they  are 
supplied  with  is  a  thousand  times 
more  brilliant  than  under  the  older 
systems.  The  introduction  of  para- 
bolic mirrors  was  a  great  improvement, 
providing  a  reflecting  medium  that 
carried  to  a  great  distance.  Further 
improvements  were  made  by  Presnel, 
Stevenson,  and  others,  and  now  the 
electric  light  has  been  adopted  to  a 
large  extent  with  ample  success.  The 
modem  lighthouse  illuminates  sur- 
roundings oy  means  of  a  powerful 
electric  lamp  or  Arprand  burner  or 
lamps,  usually  re-eniorced  by  some 
mechanical  or  optical  apparatus  as  the 
French  lens.  The  light  shov^  may  be 
shigle  or  combined,  fixed  or  intermit- 
tent, revolving  or  colored,  according 
to  the  adjustment  of  lenses,  reflectors 
or  machinery.  By  means  of  these  dif- 
ferences the  various  lights,  and  the 
particular  coast  they  are  on  can  be 
Identified.  The  lighthouse  service  of 
the  United  States  is  under  control  of 
the  Lighthouse  board,  a  National 
bureau  under  the  department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  at  Washington.  It 
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has  nine  members,  three  civilians,  two 
of  them  eminent  scientists,  three  naval 
ofilcers,  and  three  officers  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  of  the  Army. 

Lightening.  An  electric  discharge 
between  or  from  the  clouds,  usually 
described  as  forked  or  sheet.  The  for- 
mer is  the  most  dangerous. 

LlghVnlng  Rod.  A  metal  rod  with 
a  copper  point  affixed  to  buildings, 
monuments  or  the  masts  of  ships, 
which  acts  as  an  electrical  conductor, 
and  by  drawing  the  lightning  serves  to 
protect  the  object  to  which  it  is  at-> 
tached. 

Llg'nlte.  An  intermediate  substance 
between  peat  and  coal;  it  is,  in  fact, 
undeveloped  coal,  and  known  as  brown 
coal. 

Li  Hung  Ohang  (1823-1901).  An 
astute  and  enlightened  Chinese  states^ 
man,  who  by  sheer  ability  rose  from 
a  humble  position  to  be  Chief  Minister, 
and  exercised  almost  supreme  control 
for  a  number  of  years  over  the  affairs 
of  his  native  Empire. 

Llieo.  An  ornamental  shrub  of  the 
S[enus  syringa,  olive  family,  as  the 
common  American,  Persian  or  Cali- 
fornian  lilac,  etc.,  bearing  pale  pinkish- 
purple  or  white  flowers  and  cultivated 
very  generally  in  the  gardens  of  United 
States,  Europe  and  Asia. 

Lllla'ces.  A  very  large  order  of 
herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  and  again 
tree-like :  the  lily  family  embracing  23 
tribes.  205  general  and  2.300  species, 
of  wide  distribution.  Of  the  Lilium 
species,  or  true  lilies,  there  are  about 
50  species  in  the  north  temperate  zone, 
flve  of  them  natives  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  Of  these  five,  two,  the 
wild  orange -red  lily  and  the  southern 
red  lily,  have  the  flowers  erect;  while 
the  Turk's  Cap,  the  wild  yellow  lily 
and  the  Carolina  lily,  have  nodding 
flowers.  The  more  commonly  culti- 
vated lilies  in  the  United  States  are  the 
white  and  orange,  the  tiger  and  golden 
lilies.  The  old  white,  or  Bourbon  lily 
(Llllacea  Candidum),  and  the  Turk*s 
Gap  have  been  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
300  years.  A  number  of  other  plants 
not  of  this  family,  are  popularly  known 
as  lilies,  as  the  sweet-scentea  water- 
lily  of  the  United  States,  the  lotus  lilies 
of  Egypt  and  the  Victoria  Regia  of 
South  America. 

Lriy.  An  ornamental  plant  of  the 
genus  Lilium  or  its  flower.  The  Fleur 
de  lis  or  lily  of  France  is  the  iris.  In 
art  and  heraldry  the  white  lily  symbol- 
izes purity;  in  pictures  of  the  Annun- 
ciation it  is  often  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Angel  Gabriel. 

Lilly,  William  (1602-1681).  An 
English  astrologer  and  almanac  maker. 


ooDSulted  by  Charles  I.  and  wielding  and  exceed  20  feet  In  olroumlereooc. 
considerable  Influence  during  the  pe-  There  Is  a  lime  tree  to  be  seen  near 
riod  of  the  EnKlish  Civil  War.  the  cathedral  at  Frlbourg,  Switzerland 

Ll'ma  Me'msl .  A  RfiBBt  r1pnBFtm(>nt  planted  In  the  year  1476  from  a  twig 
borne  aa  an  emblem  of  victory  by  a 
messenger  from  the  battlefield  near 
Lake  Moral,  where  the  Swiss  bad  in- 
flicted   their    second   great    defeat    on 


Ll'ma  (le'ma).     A  coast  department 
of  Central  Peru;  area  14,760  eg.  m.,  p. 
300,000.      Also   Lima,    the    capital    of 
Peru,  m  the  departmeat  and  pr"  ■ — 
of  the  same  name  situated  on  i 
sloping  from  the  Andes  to  the  1 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  university, 
'  great  commercial  and  industrial 
Ity.     Its  foreign  trade  is  throui 

Sort  of  Callao  (T  miles  west]  ;  p 
00.  Also  a  olty  of  Allan  C 
Ohio,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  in  t 
troleum  region.     P.   30,508. 

Lime.  An  alkaline  earth  of  much 
economic  Importance.  It  is,  chemloally 
speaking,  the  oxide  of  the  metal  base 
calcium.  Lime  la  prepared  for  use  in 
the  arts  and  industries  by  burning 
limestone,  marble  or  shell  In  a  k" 

furnace  prepared  for  the  purpose, 

ally  located,  for  convenience  in  fllilng 
it,  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  In  this  proc- 
ess the  carbonic  acid  in  the  material  is 
driven  off,  leaving  the  lime  pure  white 
In  color  provided  the  stone  or  shell 
that  was  llred  to  make  it  was  free  from 
dross.  This  new-made  lime  is  known 
as  qulck-ilme  which  falls  readily  into 

rwder  In  a  humid  atmosphere.  Thus 
is  air  slaked.  For  use  as  mortar  In 
building  or  construction  work  it  is  ad- 
ditloDally  slaked  with  water  (a  proc- 
ess whion  produces  considerable  heat), 
and  is  mixed  with  sand.  Lime'  with 
less  than  Ave  or  six  per  cent,  of  Im- 
purities is  known  as  "fat"  lime;  its. 
setting  depends  on  the  amount  of  sand 
or  alumina  in  It.  Lime  is  useful  "- 
many  industries ;  in  tanning ;  In 
making  of  ammonia,  and  bleaching 
powders;  in  the  purlflcatlon  of  gas;  as 
a  disinfectant;  to  improve  or  enrich 
the  ground  in  agriculture.  Hydraulic 
lime  Is  a  burned  and  pulverized  lime- 
stone, which  absorbs  water  without 
swelling  or  heating  and  cements  or 
hardens  under  water.  Lime-wash  is 
white  wash.  Lime-water  is  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  hydrate  used  In  medi- 
cine as  a  tonic  antacid  and  astringent. 

Lima.  The  sour  fruit  of  the  citrus 
medics  of  the  orange  family,  culti- 
vated In  the  tropics  for  use  in  the 
making  of  beverages;  Its  juice  is  an 
excpllent  preventive  of  scurvy  and  is 
required  by  law  to  be  carried  on  all 
Brflish  ships:  hence  the  reference  to 
a  British  seaman  as  a  "lime  .lulcer." 

Lime  or  Linden.  A  tree  belonging 
to  the  genua  Tilla.  The  Common  Lime 
or  Linden.  In  Its  domestic  form,  is 
usually  cropped  and  stunted;  but 


al  where  the  messenger  fell 

ei  It  has  attained  an  enormous 

Sie  lime  is  of  some  economic 
The  wood  Is  put  to  a  va- 
rl  eful  purposes   by  cabinet- 

m  ...  ly-makers,  etc.,  and  for 
wood-carving  it  la  preferred  to  every 
other  wood.  The  well  known  "  bast- 
matting,"  used  by  gardeners  and  up- 
holsterers, is  prepared  from  the  Inner 
bark  of  the  lime  tree. 

Lima'stona.  Rock  composed  of 
calcareous  material,  either  wholly  or 
in  part  calcium  oarbonate  or  carbonate 
of  lime.  Where  oarbonate  of  magnesia 
Is  mixed  with  the  lime  In  the  rock, 
it  is  known  as  magnesium  or  dolomltlo 
limestone ;  when  sandy,  slllclous  Lime- 
stone; when  crystalline,  marble.  Un- 
der the  bead  of  limestones,  bulldinc 
stones  in  great  variety  are  Included. 
Those  limestones  of  special  value  In 
line  building  or  decorative  work  are 
usually  called  marbles;  the  ordinary, 
n  on -crystal  line  or  oOlitio  varieties,  use- 
ful only  for  common  construction  or 
lime  burning,  are  termed  limestones. 
In  fhe  building  trade  some  are  known 
as  freestones  or  oAUte;  others  are  des- 
ignated by  the  place  from  which  ther 
come,  as  Indiana  limestone,  Caen 
stone,  Bedford  stone,  etc.  Lime- 
stone is  found  In  many  shades  of  color 
■ — red,  gray,  slate  color,  etc.,  varie- 
gated, or  even  black.  What  Is  known 
Coqulna  stone  Is  a  limestone  rock 
_,-iposed  of  shell  or  coral,  common  In 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  which  is 
soft  that  It  may  be  cut  with  a  com- 
in  saw,  when  llrst  duarrled.  but 
grows  harder  with  age  and  exposure. 
Llmogas  (ie-mozh').  The  chief  town 
the  Haute-Vienne  department, 
France.  It  is  famous  for  Its  flourish- 
ing porcelain  factories  and  kaolin  pasts 
preparation.  P.  95,000. 

Lin'ooln,  Abraham  (1P09-186S1. 
The  great  president  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  born  In  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, of  English -Quaker  slock,  and 
Sassed  his  youth  amid  the  then  rougfa 
■ontier  environment  of  the  middle 
west,  where  an  tl -slavery  sentiment 
prevailed,     in  the  fall  of  1818,  when 
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married  a  widow  with  two  children, 
a  woman  strong  and  resolute  in  ohar- 
aoter,  to  whom  Lincoln  in  later  life 
referred  as  his  **  saintly  '*  and  **  angel " 
mother.  His  early  education  was  self- 
acquired,  mostly  by  voracious  reading; 
and  his  first  business  training  was  se- 
cured while  serving  as  a  clerk  in  a 
country  store,  where,  by  fair  dealing, 
he  earned  the  nickname  of  **  Honest 
Abe/'  In  1832  he  was  captain  in  the 
Black  Hawk  Indian  War,  where  cu- 
riously enouffh,  he  served  under  JeHer- 
son  Davis,  the  destined  protagonist  of 
the  *'  Southern  Idea,**  ana  later  his  ovm 
great  rival.  In  1832  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  State  assembly  of 
Illinois  to  which  State  the  family  had 
emigrated  in  1830,  but  was  defeated. 
He  then  engaged  with  a  partner  in  a 
business  venture,  which  failing,  he 
turned  his  hand  to  surveying,  served 
as  Postmaster  of  New  Salem,  III.,  and 
began  to  study  law,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1837.  In  1834  he 
was  again  a  candidate  for  the  State 
assembly  and  was  elected,  running  far 
ahead  of  his  ticket,  prom  this  time 
his  public  life  began.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  in  1860 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 
During  the  preceding  twenty  years 
(1838-1858)  tie  had  met  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  ("The  Little  Giant")  in 
many  joint  debates.  In  1861  Lincoln 
was  elected  after  a  spirited  campaign. 
He  came  to  office  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  torn  with  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  when  the  Civil  War 
(Q.  v.),  long  impending,  was  break- 
ing out;  and  throughout  the  four 
years*  struggle  he  stood,  often  alone. 
firmly  contending  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  strong  in  the  faith  that  ulti- 
mately the  nation  would  emerge  from 
the  period  of  stress  and  strain,  greater 
and  more  prosperous  than  ever.  He 
found  the  country  divided  and  dis- 
tressed ;  but  he  brought  it  successfully 
out  of  its  travail,  and  by  the  weight 
of  the  burden,  "  Honest  Abe,"  became 
the  "Man  of  of  Sorrows."  For  his 
service  to  the  nation  he  paid  with  his 
life:  he  was  assassinated  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  while  witness- 
ing a  play  from  a  box  at  Ford's  Thea- 
tre, Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  niffht 
of  April  14,  1865,  one  month  after  his 
second  inauguration.  A  full  account  of 
the  assassination  and  scenes  at  his 
death-bed,  written  by  Hiram  Calkins, 
who  was  present,  appeared  tn  the 
••New  York  Herald"  at  the  time.  In 
personal  appearance  Lincoln  was  very 
tall  with  legs  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  body.    He  stood  6  feet,  4  inches  in 


height  and  weighed  about  180  lbs. 
When  he  sat,  he  usually  crossed  his 
long  legs  or  rested  them  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair;  standing,  he  stooped  slightly, 
and  had  the  general  appearance  of  a 
consumptive.  His  facial  expression 
stamped  him  a  man  of  long  cherished 
sorrow,  yet  his  sense  of  humor  was 
exceptionally  keen  and  he  possessed  a 
never-failing  fund  of  witty  stories. 
As  an  orator  he  is  conceded  one  of  the 
greatest,  America  has  ever  produced: 
and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  apparent 
that  the  thing  which  vJU  Uve  longest 
in  his  memory  is  the  overwhelming 
element  pf  sympathy  \Aih  all  human 
suffering.  This  actuated  him  in  all  his 
undertakings  and  would  have  endeared 
him  to  the  nation  without  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  personal  sacrifice  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin.  The  best  life 
of  Lincoln  is.  that  by  Nicolay  A  Hay 
(1890);  while  that  of  Hernden  & 
Weik  (1889)  is  valuable  for  its  early 
reminiscences. 

LIn'coln.  A  city  of  Logan  County, 
Illinois,  28  miles  northeast  of  Spring- 
field on  the  Chicago  A  Alton  and  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroads,  in  the  center  of 
a  great  corn  raising  country.  Lincoln 
has  poultry  and  packing  concerns  and 
numerous  factories.  Lincoln  College, 
the  State  Institutions  for  imbecile 
Children  and  the  Illinois  Odd  Fellows 
Orphans*  Home  are  here.     P.  10,892. 

Lln'ooln.  A  city  of  Nebraska,  the 
county  seat  of  Lancaster  County,  cap- 
ital and  chief  railroad  center  of  the 
State.  It  is  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
Omaha.  It  is  built  on  a  ffently  slop- 
ing prairie,  has  an  altitude  of  1,181 
feet,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  established  1871.  It  is  the 
home  of  William  J.  Bryan,  American 
orator  and  radical.  P.  43,873. — Lin- 
coln. An  ancient  Roman  city  of  En- 
gland, with  magnificent  cathedral.  P. 
43,973. 

LInd,  Jenny  (1820-1887).  A  famous 
prima  donna,  who  made  a  great  sen- 
sation by  her  wonderful  voice  for  some 
seasons  in  London  and  in  America, 
from  1847  onward.  She  was  a  native 
of  Stockholm,  and  as  a  girl  had  sung 
in  the  streets.  She  married  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt.  the  composer,  and  on  her 
retirement  from  the  stage,  lived  In 
England. 

LIn'en.  A  textile  fabric  manufac- 
tured from  flax  fiber,  known  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  and  first  manufac- 
tured in  England  under  Henrv  III.  by 
Flemish  weavers.  The  chief  seat  of 
the  manufacture  in  Britain  is  the 
North  of  Ireland,  with  Belfast  as  the 
center.  Dundee  and  Leeds  are  also 
large  linen-producing  towns.    It  is  also 
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manufactured  in  Germany  and  Russia 
and  to  some  extent  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  linen,  as  damask,  dia- 
per, huckaback,  cambric,  lawn,  etc., 
names  which  identify  them  for  coarse- 
ness or  fineness,  or  other  quality.  The 
word  linen  finds  application  also  to 
articles  of  linen,  or  formerly  made  of 
it,  although  now.  because  cheaper  and 

auite  as  serviceable,  of  cotton,  as  table 
nen  or  bed  linen  for  example.  There 
is  a  variety  of  the  mineral  horn- 
blende, of  ^oft  fibrous  texture,  known 
as  fossii  linen. 

Ling.  A  valuable  sea-fish  (Molva 
vulgaris)  of  the  Cod  (Gadide)  family, 
abundant  on  the  northern  coasts  or 
Iceland  and  Greenland  and  the  coasts 
of  Britain.  It  prefers  deep  waters,  and 
18  a  voracious  eater,  preying  chiefiy 
upon  small  fishes.  It  is  three  to  four 
feet  long  and  specimens  have  weighed 
as  much  as  i25  lbs.  Not  much  es- 
teemed when  fresh  it  is  largely  salted 
and  exported  to  Spain  and  Italy. 

LInns'ut,  Cm-I  von  (1707-1778).  A 
ttreless  Swedish  doctor  and  scientist 
who  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  naturalists,  and  the  founder 
of  modern  botany.  His  "  Systema  Na- 
tur«,"  the  Linnsan  system,  was  pub- 
lisfaed  in  1735,  and  other  monumental 
works  followed.  He  was  the  first  to 
expound  the  true  principles  for  defin- 
ing gener.a  and  species.  His  published 
works  between  1735  and  1753 
amounted  to  more  than  180. — His  son 
OhAPlto  (1741-1783)  was  also  &n  able 
writer  on  plant  life.    See  Botany. 

LIn'not.  A  small  singing  bird  of  the 
Linota  and  related  genera,  common  in 
Europe  and  United  States,  often  kept 
in  captivity  and  bred  to  the  canary,  we 
male  bird  from  this  cross  being  usually 
a  fine  singer.     Linnets  are  brownish- 

Srey  or  speckled ;  the  male  may  be  dis- 
nguished  in  summer  and  fall  by  his 
rosy  crown  and  breast. 

LIno'loum.  A  superior  floor  cloth  or 
oil  cloth  made  by  pressing  a  mixture 
of  ground  cork  and  linseed  oil,  hard- 
ened by  sulphur  chloride  or  other 
treatment,  into  a  canvas  foundation. 
The  better  fxades  are  very  lasting  and 
have  artistic  patterns  printed  upon 
them. 

LrnotYpo.  A  machine  for  type 
oomposition,  so  called  because  it  sets 
the  type  matter  in  bars  or  lines  cast 
In  one  piece.  The  operator  works  a 
keyboard  like  that  of  a  typewriter 
which  selects  the  letter  for  casting. 
An  ingenious  mechanism  casts  the  bar 
of  type  from  the  molten  metal  held 
in    the   machine.     With    other   type- 


setting machines  it  has  practically  dis- 
placed hand  composition. 

LIn'teod.  The  seed  of  the  flax  plant, 
containing,  apart  from  its  fibrous  sub- 
stances, certain  oily  and  nitrogenous 
matter  of  considerable  commercial 
value.  This  yields  linseed  oil,  and 
what  is  left  is  converted  into  cattle 
food.  The  residuum  after  expressing 
the  oil  is  known  as  linseed  cake  or 
simply  oil  cake. 

LIn'taod  OH.  A  drying  oil,  largely 
used  for  mixing  paints,  for  printing 
inks,  varnishes,  and  linoleum.  Cola 
drawn  or  cold  pressed  oil  is  produced 
by  pressure  without  boiling.  The 
crushed  seed  for  raw  oil  is  steamed  be- 
fore pressing,  boiled  oil  has  been 
boiled  with  litharge  or  sugar  of  lead 
after  pressing.  Linseed  oil  varies 
greatly  in  color,  all  the  way  from  light 
amber  to  dark  yellow. 

Li'num.  Ornamental  herbs  of 
slightly  woody  fiber  of  the  flax  fam- 
ily. They  have  five-parted  blue  or 
white  flowers,  of  showy  character 
usually,  and  number  about  75  species 
found  in  both  hemispheres.  Linum 
usitatissimum,  one  of  these,  is  the  flax 
of  commerce.  Its  seed's  are  the  source 
of  linseed  oil.  The  perennial  flax,  so 
called,  a  handsome  blue-flowered  spe- 
cies, is  abundant  all  over  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Lion  (Pelis  of  zoology).  ** The 
King  of  Beasts,**  so  called  from  his 
massive  head  and  nobility  of  carriage 
and  the  deference  paid  him  by  all  other 
wild  animals,  is  the  most  prominent 
living  representative  of  the  felide  and 
carnivora.  He  is  found  in  southern 
Asia  but  chiefly  on  the  African  con- 
tinent, although,  at  one  time,  it  would 
seem,  he  roamed  over  Europe,  fossil 
lions  having  been  found  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  great  square  head,  the  long 
mane  of  the  adult  male,  the  tufted  tail 
and  the  tawny  yellow  color,  distin- 
guish the  lion  from  all  other  creatures 
of  the  jungle.  Lions  vary  greatly,  how- 
over,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  mane, 
color  and  size.  Some  are  maneless  like 
the  lioness,  and  some  black-maned; 
but  these  appear  to  be  sports  or 
freaks  of  nature.  Lions  usually  travel 
in  pairs  or  families,  but  are  sometimes 
seen,  where  they  are  numerous,  in 
large  groups  or  companies.  They  com- 
monly hunt  by  lying  in  wait  for  their 
prey,  but  if  hungered  will  sometimes 
boldly  invade  a  camp  or  station.  Their 
food  consists  of  tiie  large  herbi- 
vores, like  the  buffalo,  the  g^iraffe,  ze- 
bra, etc.  They  are  powerful  brutes, 
though  in  size  exceeded  by  some  of  the 
largest  tigers,  and  their  roar,  when  it 
reverberates    through    the    forest,   si- 
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lences  all  other  animal  voices.  A8 
with  the  tiger,  a  lion  that  has  once 
tasted  human  flesh,  especially  an  old 
one,  who  finds  it  easier  to  hunt  man 
than  the  more  active  and  staying  ani- 
mals, usually  becomes  a  man  eater, 
and  is  then  a  scourge  to  be  removed 
at  all  costs.  A  lion  is  a  favorite  figure 
of  heraldry.  In  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Great  Britain  the  lion  and  unicorn  date 
from  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land (1707);  the  lion  stands  for  Eng- 
land, and  the  unicorn  for  Scotland. 

Lip'ari  Islands.  A  volcanic  group 
north  of  Sicily,  attached  to  the  Ital- 
ian province  of  Messina,  whose  total 
area,  45  sq.  m.,  pop.  17,500.  Lipari  is 
the  largest  island  or  the  group  and  its 
capital,  also  named  Lipari,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  12,500.  The  ancient  iEolian 
isles;  they  were  occupied  in  turn  by 
Saracens  and  Normans. 

Upton,  SiP  Thomat  (1850—).  Af- 
ter an  adventurous  early  career  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  he  started 
shop-keeping  in  his  native  Glasgow, 
and  in  course  of  a  few  years  enlarged 
his  operations  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
became  the  largest  shop-keeper  in  the 
world,  with  efltablishments  in  every 
British  town  of  importance.  He  is  re- 
nowned for  his  charities,  and  his  three 
attempts  to  win  the  Americans  Gup 
(q.  v.).  He  was  knighted  in  1898.  and 
created  a  baronet  in  1903. 

Liquid  Alp.  The  experiments  and 
discoveries  made  by  Professors  Dewar 
and  Ramsay,  Lord  Rayleigh  and  others 
in  recent  years,  in  the  liquefaction  of 
gases  are  of  great  popular  as  well  as 
scientific  interest,  especially  those  that 
reveal  the  properties  and  possibilities 
of  liquid  air.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  its  use  as  another  mechanical  force 
is  practical.  The  experiments  referred 
to,  go  to  show  that  air  can  be  liquefied 
by  pressure;  but  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished at  a  temperature  lower 
than  220  *  P.  below  zero.  It  becomes  a 
liquid  a  little  below  that,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  pressure  of  39  atmospheres, 
and  the  further  below  that  temperature 
It  Is  cooled,  the  less  the  pressure  re- 
quisite. An  atmosphere,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained. Is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  of  mercury  30  inches 
high  at  sea  level  and  zero  temperature 
centigrade.  In  liquid  air,  when  first 
frozen,  particles  of  carbon  dioxid  float, 
giving  ft  an  opaline  appearance;  they 
soon  rise  to  the  top,  however,  and 
<»n  be  removed.  Liquid  air  rapidly 
absorbs  heat  fh>m  its  surroundings 
and  boils  away.  The  nitrogen  in  it 
evaporates  until  only  oxygen  remains. 
Another  method  of  freezing  liquid  air 


is  to  surround  it  with  liquid  oxygen 
and  force  evaporation  with  an  air 
pump.  If  liquid  air  is  allowed  to  be- 
come warm,  by  absorption  it  gener- 
ates enormous  pressure:  it  is  on  this 
fact  that  the  hope  of  putting  it  to  use 
is  founded. 

l-lqucp  San'gulnls.  The  plasma  or 
liquid  portion  of  the  blood. 

LiPlodan'dron  ( from  the  Greek, 
leiron,  lily,  and  dendron,  tree).  In  hot* 
any  a  genus  of  North  American  trees 
of  the  Magnolia  family,  Liriodendron 
tulipifera;  the  tulip  tree  or  white 
poplar,  is  the  type.  This  is  a  favorite 
ornamental  tree  of  the  English  parks. 
It  grows  everywhere  in  the  eastern 
United  States  trom  Canada  to  Louis- 
iana, and  is  sometimes  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  diameter.  Its  finely  grained 
bark,  its  great  saddle-shaped  leaves, 
and  its  yellow  and  orange  tulip-like 
flowers,  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
trees  of  the  forest.  Its  wood  is  light, 
soft  and  straight-grained  and  easily 
worked,  and  is  much  used  for  orna- 
mental and  cabinet  construction.  The 
wood  is  sometimes  called  white  or 
poplar  wood,  and  the  tree  the  saddle 
tree. 

LIs'bon.  A  city  in  the  province  Bstre- 
madura,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tagus  estuary,  capital  of  Portugal,  and 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world 
with  deep  water  at  its  entrance  and  a 
spacious  system  of  docks.  It  has  a 
great  trade,  many  fine  buildings;  p. 
357.000.  Lisbon  is  an  old  city.  It  was 
settled  originally  by  the  Phoenicians, 
was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  all  but  destroyed  in  1755, 
by  an  earthquake  which  swallowed  up 
160,000  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  one  of  the  great 
commercial  centers  of  the  world. 

Llazt,  Franz  (1811-1886).  A  pian- 
ist and  composer  of  splendid  powers. 
As  a  pianist  he  was  unequaled  for 
many  years  and  enjoyed  a  European 
reputation.  His  best  known  composi- 
tions are  his  "  Hungarian  Rhapsodies." 

Literature.  The  expression  in 
words,  first  transmitted  orally  and  then 
in  writing,  of  the  thoughts,  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  a  people.  Poetry  is  the 
earliest  form  of  this  expression: — ^not 
poetry  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  ar- 
rangement of  syllables — but  a  kind  of 
rude  sing-song,  full  of  repeated  words 
and  sounds,  most  like  the  verses  sung 
by  children  In  their  play.  Very  little 
of  this  primitive  poetry  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  this  is  natural  enough,  for 
it  was  being  worked  over  again  and 
again  as  the  art  of  expression  devel- 
oped. There  are,  however,  a  few 
scraps  of  song  in  Greek,  and  a  few 
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hymDB  and  chants  in  Latin  which  have 
escaped  the  making  over  process.  They 
have  been  placed  side  by  side  with 
early  English,  Icelandic,  and  Old  High 
German  verses,  and  all  show  the  same 
general  characteristics.  Prose  is  later 
and  more  artificial  than  poetry. 

ENGLISH.      English    literature    like 
that  of  every  other  nation   takes  its 
color  from   the   nation's   history — the 
great  social  eras  of  a  country's  history 
being  found  to  correspond  to  the  great 
intellectual  eras  of  her  growth.     The 
literary  annals  of  England  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  periods ;  ( 1 )  before  the 
Norman  conquest;   (2)  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  English  Reforma- 
tion: and   (3)    from  the  Reformation 
to    the   present.     To   the   first  period 
belong  the  Latin  writings  of  Bede,  Ai- 
cuin,  Asser  and  others,  the  **  Tale  of 
Beowulf"  (after  the  Saxon  conquest), 
the  religious  poems  of  Caedmon  and 
a     number     of     sermons,     glossaries, 
grammars  and  dialogues.    The  Norman 
conquest   changed   the   language,   not 
only   of  the   GoUrt  but  of  every-day 
life.     A  generation  or  two  later,  both 
the  English  universities  were  founded, 
and   such   scholars   as   Anselm,   Duns 
Scotus  and  Roger  Bacon  gained  great 
eminence  in  speculative   and  physical 
philosophy.    All  these  authors  wrote  in 
Latin,  but  in  1380  appeared  Wicklifs 
translation  of  the  Bible  Into  English; 
then  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (q.  v.),  the  real 
father    of    English    poetry.      Around 
Ghaiicer    as    contemporaries    may    be 
grouped   Langland,  author  of  "Piers 
the   Plowman,"   Gower,  and  in  Scot- 
land, John  Barbour.    A  little  later  are 
''ohn  Lydgate,  John  Skeiton,  Howard. 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  betieaded  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  who  wrote  the  first 
sonnets  and  blank  verse  in  the  English 
tonffue.     In  1477,  William  Gaxton  in- 
troduced   printing   into   Britain.     The 
third  period  begins  with  the  brilliant 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  Age — almost 
all  the  greatest  men  that  England  has 
ever  produced.     In  philosophy  are  the 
names  of  Pr&ncis  Bacon  and  Thomas 
Hobbes:  in  poetry  Shakespeare,  Spen- 
ser, Sidney,   Marlowe,   Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  "  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Mil- 
ton with  his  Latin   polemics   and  his 
deathless  epic,  "  Paradise  Lost "  be- 
longs to  Gromweirs  time;  and  to  the 
Restoration,     conspicuous     '*  sinners " 
such  as  Wycherly  and   Congreve  and 
such   theologians  as  Baxter,  Tillotson 
and  Harrow.   To  the  Restoration  period 
also  belong  Isaac  Walton  (a.  v.),  Locke 
and  Newton,  and  John   uryden.     The 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
of  Queen  Anne  was  devoted  preemin- 


ently to  form  rather  than  to  matter.  Ad- 
dison, Swift  and  Dr.  Johnson  may  be 
taken  as  the  types  of  the  prose  writer* 
of  this  century.  The  first  is  noted  for 
his  ease  and  grace:  the  second  for  his 
stinging  satire  and  the  third  for  his 
ponderous  and  carefully  balanced  pe- 
riods, whose  dignity  often  surpassed 
their  sense.  The  versification  of  the 
time  is  represented  by  Alexander  Pope» 
first  of  all  and  after  him.  Young, 
Akenside,  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins  and 
Gowper.  Incomparably  the  greatest 
poet  was  Robert  Burns.  Richard- 
son, Fielding,  Smollet,  Sterne  and 
Goldsmith  are  the  novelists;  Hume» 
Robertson  and  Gibbon,  the  historians; 
Berkeley,  Shaftsbury,  Hume,  Paley  and 
Adam  Smith  the  philosophers.  The 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
represents  a  powerful  reaction  from 
the  lifeless  formalism  of  the  eigh- 
teenth. The  great  reviews  and  maga- 
zines which  came  into  existence  early 
in  the  century  had  an  important  effect 
on  its  literary  progress.  Such  were 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  the  "  Quart- 
erly Review,"  and  somewhat  later 
"  Blackwood^s  Magazine "  and  the 
**  London  Magazine  ^  to  which  Charles 
Lamb  contributed  his  **  Essays  of 
Elia."  De  Quincey,  his  **  Confessions 
of  an  Opium  Eater"  and  which  also 
numbered  amons  Its  writers  Hazlett, 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Gary.  Among  the 
poets  of  this  time  were  Coleridge* 
Wordsworth  and  Southey.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  the  great  exemplar  of  the 
romantic  school.  His  poetry  was  ec- 
lipsed by  Lord  Byron,  but  his  long  ser- 
ies of  '•  Waverley  Novels  "—the  best 
of  them  at  least — ^won  him  a  well  de- 
served and  enduring  fame.  To  the  list 
of  early  nineteenth  century  poets  may 
be  added  Moore,  Shelley,  and  Keats; 
and  after  Scott,  the  novelists,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Jane  Austin  and  others. 
Philosophy  is  represented  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  Sir  John  Mackintosh,  James 
Mill  and  Henry  H.  Milman.  The  poetry 
of  the  Victorian  era  is  mainly  lyrical 
and  Tennyson  who,  with  Shakespeare, 
holds  preeminence  in  English  verse 
is  its  chief  representative.  Next  to 
Tennyson  stand  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  and  Robert  Browning  and,  at 
a  considerable  distance,  Rossetti,  Swin- 
burne and  Macaulay.  Criticism  is  rep- 
resented by  Symonds,  Dowden,  Saints- 
bury  and  Arnold.  Among  the  novelists 
— and  the  number  is  large — may  be 
mentioned  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Anthony 
Trollope,  George  Eliot,  Charles  Kings- 
ley  and  Charles  Reade,  Hardy,  Black- 
more,  Hall  Caine.  Barrie,  Kipling,  and 
Gonan  Doyle,  Henry  James    (wrongly 
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taken  for  an  American),  Du  Maurier, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  Maurice  Hew- 
lett, and  Arnold  Bennett.  Of  novels 
written  by  authors  now  living,  perhaps 
^'  Kim  **  alone  (Rudyard  Kipling)  will 
survive  a  hundred  years.  In  history  and 
scholarship,  during  the  reigns  of  Vic- 
toria, Edward  VII.  and  George  V.,  oc- 
cur the  names  of  Macaulay,  who  did 
much  to  popularize  the  study  of  history. 
Green  ('*  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple"), Grote  ('^History  of  Greece"), 
Justin  McCarthy  ("  History  of  Our  Own 
Times  ")  Rose  (Napoleon),  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Darwin,  Lubhock,  Isaac  Taylor, 
Trench,  Robertson,  KlnKSley  and  New- 
man. As  always,  a  time  of  general 
peace  and  prosperity  is  accompanied  by 
somewhat  mediocre  literary  productive- 
ness. Safe,  if  not  "  high  ^'  living  pro- 
duces and  must  produce  a  lowered 
standard  of  thinking. 

AMERICAN.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
admit  at  the  outset  that  America  has 
never  produced  a  world  writer.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it.  in  poetry,  is 
Longfellow  and,  in  prose,  Emerson.  To 
the  colonial  period  belong  the  writings 
of  the  Puritan  divines  Hooker.  John 
Cotton.  John  Eliot,  the  ^  Apostle  to 
the  Indians,**  and  Richard  Mather.  But 
the  first  native  author  of  any  consider- 
able fame  was  the  vigorous  and  prolific 
Increase  Mather,  who  was  also  the 
first  president  of  Harvard.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  freatest  name 
is  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  **  the 
Boanerges  of  Galvanism"  and,  during 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton).  The  stirring  times  of  the 
Revolution  produced  the  wise  (or 
crafty)  Benjamin  Pranklin,  founder  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  also 
Samuel  Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Patrick 
Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  latter 
being  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  of  fifty-one  articles 
on  the  Constitution  which  appeared  in 
the  "Federalist,"  the  two  other  con- 
tributors being  James  Madison  and 
John  Jay.  The  first  American  novelist 
was  Charles  Brockden  Brown  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  '•  Arthur  Mervyn " 
(1800)  eontained  a  description  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  that  city  sometimes 
compared  to  Defoe*s  description  of  the 
great  plague  in  London.  Noah  Webster, 
the  lexicographer.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
a  writer  on  medicine,  and  David  Ritten- 
house,  astronomer  and  mathematician 
also  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  the  nineteenth  century,  the  day 
of  Ameriean  literature  really  dawned. 
It  was  ushered  in  by  Washington  Irv- 
ing, the  first  American  man  of  letters 


to  gain  no  less  distinction  abroad  than 
at  home.  His  '*  Sketch  Book  "  is  full 
of  that  quaint  exaggeration  which  is 
the  essential  of  **  American  humor." 
His  greatest  work  is  the  *'  Life  of 
Washington."  Another  brilliant  name 
is  that  of  the  novelist  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  whose  tales  of  the  sea  and  the 
Indians  were  once  so  popular.  Other 
names  of  the  same  oeriod  are  R.  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  N.  P.  Willis  and  Catherine  M. 
Sedgwick.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  holds  high 
rank  as  a  short  story  writer  and  his 
influence  is  very  apparent  both  on  Ga- 
boriau  and  Conan  Doyle.  His  poetry  is 
utterly  artificial.  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake  is  the  author  of  "  Tne  American 
Flag,"  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  of  *'  Marco 
Bozzaris,**  Francis  Scott  Key  of  the 
"  Star  Spangled  Banner " —  the  real 
national  anthem  of  America — and  John 
Howard  Payne  of  '*  Home,  Sweet  Home.** 
Among  historians  of  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  Chief-Justice  Marshall, 
Jared  Sparks,  the  "  Father  of  American 
History,"  Judge  Story  ("  Commentar- 
ies on  the  Constitution")  and  Thomas 
H.  Benton  ("Thirty  Years'  View"). 
The  greatest  name  in  oratory  is  Daniel 
Webster,  after  him  come  Henry  Clay. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Charles  Sumner,  and 
Edward  Everett,  and  later  James  G. 
Blaine,  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Of  poets  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Longfellow  stands  highest,  as  has  been 
said.  Some  of  his  most  admired 
poems,  are  **  The  Building  of  the 
Ship,"  "  Evangeline,"  "  Hiawatha," 
"  The  Skeleton  in  Armor  "  and  "  The 
Day  is  Done."  Besides  Longfellow  may 
be  mentioned  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
James  Russell  Lowell.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Walt  Whitman.  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
("Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"). 
The  philosophy  of  Transcendentalism 
in  America  is  an  outgrowth  of  Puritaur 
ism.  Its  greatest  representative  is 
Emerson  whose  chief  prose  works  are 
"  Representative  Men  and  Women  *' 
and  "  Essays."  Other  members  of  the 
same  school  are  H.  D.  Thoreau,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  Margaret  Fuller  Ossili  and 
Ellery  Channing.  It  also  influenced 
deeply  the  New  England  poets.  The 
novelists  who  have  written  during 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  would 
form  an  army.  Most  of  the  books, 
however,  are  of  the  nature  of  "best 
sellers"  and  they  will  probably  not 
survive  the  present  century,  with  the 
exception  -of  the  best  of  Nathaniel 
Havvthome  and  W.  D.  Howells.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe*s  •*  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin**  created  a  furor  at  the  time 


Arperloan  flotfon  are  Bret  Harte,  Thorn 
as  W.  KEgglnson  (who  also  wrote  oii 
Woman  SufTrag'e},  Marion  Crawford, 
Elizahelh  Stuarl  Phelps,  Mrs.  Burnett. 
Mrs.  AthertoB,  Edward  Eggleston.  BooUi 
TarkiLgton,  S.  Weir  Mllefiell,  Mrs.  De- 
land,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Mary  Wllklns,  James  Lane 
Allen,  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Edith 
Wharton.  In  the  departments  of  his- 
tory and  eoholarsLIp  a  great  amount  of 
work  has  been  done,  represented  by 
Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United 
StateB,"  Henry  Adams.  Justin  Wlnsor, 
John  Fiske,  James  Sohouler,  Francis 
Parkman,  William  H.  Presoott.  J.  L. 
Motley,  William  James  (In  psyohology), 
Roy oe.  Storey,  Otldersleeve.  Benlamin 
Ide  wheeler,  Bhoades  and  MoM aster. 
See  Wendell,  "  Literary  History  of 
Amerioa"  (New  York,  1900). 

Lith'arg*.  Lead  monozids  used  as 
a  pigment  In  making  flint  glass  and  (or 
glazing  pottery;  oalled  also  massicot. 

Lith'le  Aoid.  A  former  name  for 
urio  sold. 

LHh'lum.  A  soft,  silver-white,  me- 
taUlfl  element,  the  lightest  metal 
known.  It  resembles  potassium  In  Its 
ohemloftl  composition.  It  Is  obtained 
from  an  alkaline  substance  ealled  llthla 
and  was  discovered  in  1817. 

Lltii09'r«phy.    T  i 

drawing  or  design 

Ing  from  It  with  a  b 

same  as  Es  done  fr  r 

Spe.     The  proces  i 

oys  Senefelder  <  , 

In  179C.    The  ston,  , 

oompaet,  fine-grained,  slaty  limestone, 

Sellow  fa  color,  the  best  obtained  In 
avaria  but  found  also  In  Canada  and 
some  other  countries.  Zinc  plate  Is 
oooaslonally  used  as  a  substitute.  The 
stone  Is  prepared  either  rough  or 
smooth  aa  may  be  requisite,  and  the 
drawing  Is  made  direct  on  the  stone 
or  by  transfer.  There  are  various 
methods  of  engraving  the  stone:  It 
may  be  engraved  witn  a  needle,  like 
copper-plate,  or.  more  usually  the 
lines  are  protected  by  drawing  with 
oily  Ink  or  crayon,  and  the  unprotected 
stone  surface  etched  away  with  di- 
lute nitric  acid.  The  ink  Is  made  of 
tallow,  wax,  soap,  shellac  and  Paris 
black.  Used  on  prepared  paper,  it 
may  be  transferred  to  stone.  Photo- 
lithography Is  the  process  of  trana- 
feiTlng    a    photograph    to    stone.      A 

"■■" ■■     Is     a    lithographio     print, 

I  some  eases,  as  a  fine  art 

Eroduction.       Color    lithography     ' 
een  greatly  developed  in  the  last  . . 
or  40  years.    The  lithograjhlo  process 
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1 4  Liverpool 

is  chiefly  in  use  for  large  work  like 
posters,  a  branch  of  the  craft  of 
which  many  clever  artists  make  a 
speciality.  Lithography  in  fact,  has 
largely  superseded  the  old  time  wood- 
cut poster.  Each  color  is  applied  by 
a  different  stone. 

LIthua'nIa.  An  ancient  territory  and 
grand  duchy  of  Europe;  formerly  en- 
closed by  Poland,  Prussia,  Courland 
and  Russia.  It  passed  to  Poland  In  1 501 
and  finally  became  absorbed  by  Russia 
and  (to  a  small  extent)  Prussia.  The 
Lithuanians  number  about  3,000,000 
people.  They  are  of  Indo-European 
BtocK  and  of  several  distinct  branches. 
The  country  was  once  &  powerful 
state  ruling  as  tar  as  the  Black  Sea; 
but  since  the  fait  of  Poland  It  has 
been  appropriated  by  Its  stronger 
neighbors  Russia  getting  the  lion's 
share.  The  language  differs  from  both 
Polish  and  Russian,  and  approximates 
Sanskrit  more  nearly  than  any  In  Eu- 
rope. 

LitUo  Palls.  A  city  on  the  Mobawk 
River,  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 
with  thriving  manufacturing  interests. 
P.  18,873. 

Liuie  lleel[.  The  capital  of  Arkan- 
sas and  the  seat  of  Pulasld  County,  on 
the  Arkansas  River.  Its  Industries  are 
oil  and  oil-cake  manufacturing.  It  has 
a  State  Library,  College,  and  a  calbe- 
draL    P.  45.941. 

Ll«'«r.  This  Is  the  largest  of  the 
glandular  structures  of  the  body,  and 
attains  an  average  weight  of  between 
three  and  four  pounds  In  the  adult.  It 
Is  easily  thrown  out  of  order  by  eon- 
Btlpatlon  or  when  anything  Interferes 
with  the  heart  action.  Alcohollo  ex- 
cesses work  very  great  mischief  In  the 
Uver,  which  1b  besides  subject  to  many 
ailments    such    as    enlargement,    oon- 

Eestlon,  cirrhosis  (or  nutmeg  liver), 
iflammatlon  (of  the  substanoe  or 
connective  tissues),  abscess,  and 
atrophy,  all  of  which  require  very 
careful  medical  treatment.  Sluggish- 
ness of  the  liver,  always  a  cause  of 
trouble,  may  be  Indicated  by  a  paucity 
of  bile  in  the  feces  and  an  excess 
thereof  In  the  urine.  When  h«morr- 
hage  occurs  in  acute  atrophy,  or  wast- 
ing of  the  liver,  death  generally  fol- 
lows quickly. 

Live  Oalt,  Any  one  of  several  oaks, 
also  knovni  as  coast  oaks  and  holly- 
leaved  oaks,  of  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coasts  of  the  United  SUtes,  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico. 

Liv'ariMol.  A  city  on  the  Merser 
which  was  once  the  ^lef  seaport  or 
Great  Britain,  and  as  such  of  the  world. 
Changes  In  the  world's  oommeroe.  and 
in  the  development  of  nations  like  Oer- 
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many  and  the  United  States,  have 
brought  it  now,  however,  apparently 
to  a  standstill.  In  the  number  of  ships 
frequenting  it,  and  in  the  aggregate  of 
their  tonnage,  it  is  now  surpassed 
by  Hamburg  and  New  York;  but  it  is 
still  a  very  great  city,  port  and  market 

£laoe.  It  is  the  principal  export  cen- 
^r  for  the  manufactures  of  Lancashire, 
West  Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire,  the 
busiest  districts  in  England;  and  in 
imports  of  cotton,  cattle,  provisions, 
grains,  tobacco,  fruits,  sugar,  leather, 

{»alm  oil  and  many  other  staples,  it 
eads  all  other  British  ports.  The 
word  Liverpool  is  said  to  have  come 
from  a  root  meaning  the  haunt  of  the 
lever,  a  wild  fowl.  It  was  no  great 
port  up  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Bris- 
tol being  the  English  western  port 
Srior  to  that  time.  It  grew  up  and 
ourished  on  the  slave  trade  and 
smuggling  when  these  were  counte- 
nanced by  many  good  men.  Like  that 
of  many  other  ports  the  situation  was 
one  not  naturally  favorable,  but  has 
been  made  so  by  a  vast  expenditure. 
The  Mersey  is  an  estuary  of  greatly 
varying  tides;  the  Liverpool  docks,  and 
warehouses,  which  overcome  this 
drawback,  are  among  the  wonders  of 
the  maritime  world.  Liverpool  is  the 
European  terminus  of  many  of  the 
great  trans-Atlantic  lines  though  It  has 
lost  several  of  these  in  late  years 
tbrough  the  oxigencies  of  modern 
travel.  It  has  a  number  of  striking 
landmarks,  among  them  the  Exchange, 
the  Assize  Court,  St.  George*8  Hall,  the 
Liverpool  University,  and  the  Museum 
of  Japanese  Art.  Liverpool  was  the 
birthplace  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  of  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  Birkenhead,  a  suburb,  is 
a  great  ship-building  point.  P.  750,- 
000. 

Llv^nflstono.  Dr.  David  (1813-1873). 
The  renowned  explorer  and  mission- 
ary, whose  discoveries  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  greatly  advanced  geographical 
knowledge.     In  1871  considerable  ap- 

J prehension  was  felt  in  regard  to  his 
ate,  he  not  having  been  heard  ft*om 
for  some  years,  and  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  the  charge  of  the  late 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  him  near  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Livingstone  died  in  1873 
in  Africa,  but  his  remains  were  brought 
to  England,  and  he  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  was  the  discoverer 
of  Lake  Ngami,  1849,  explored  the 
Zambesi  basin  and  Kuanza  as  far  as 
Loanda:  visited  River  Shire  and  Lake 
Nyassa  1851-1854:  1858-1859,  and 
traversed  the  region  of  the  Zambesi. 
Njassa  and  Tanganyika,  etc.  He  died 
of  dysentery  brought  on  by  exposure 


and  hardship.  His  literary  remains 
consists  of  "  Missionary  Travels,** 
**  Narratives  and  Journals.^* 

LIv'yp  or  Tl'tus  LIv'lus  (59  B.  G.-18 
A.  D.).  A  celebrated  Roman  historian 
and  the  foremost  writer  of  the  Augus- 
tan age,  was  a  very  great  master  of 
style.  He  wrote  a  "  History  of  Rome," 
in  142  books,  35  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  This  history  cov- 
ered the  time  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city  until  the  death  of  Drusus.  He 
spent  40  years  upon  this  great  work. 
He  was  not  critical  and  knew  nothing 
of  research,  but  his  eloquence  ana 
dramatic  force  always  make  him  de- 
lightful. Epitomes  of  the  lost  books 
have,  fortunately  been  preserved. 

LIxard.  The  name  given  to  a  di- 
versified family  of  reptiles,  of  which 
there  are  about  1,600  species.  See 
Lacertide. 

Lizard's  Tall.  A  marsh  herb  of  the 
pepper  family  growing  wild  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Lla'ma.  The  American  camel,  an 
even-toed  ruminant  related  to  the  old 
world  camel,  and  used  for  much  the 
same  purpose,  only  smaller,  without 
the  hump,  ana  woolly.  The  llama  has 
been  known  to  the  white  man  since 
1544.  It  was  domesticated  long  be- 
fore that ;  in  fact  it  is  believed  lo  be 
the  long  domesticated  descendant  of 
the  vTildf  South  American  guanaco.  It 
is  about  five  feet  high,  at  the  shoulder, 
bears  light  loads  with  patience  and  is  a 
wonderful  mountain  climber,  which 
makes  it  invaluable  in  the  high,  pre- 
cipitious  Andes  country  where  it  lives. 
It  is  allied  to  the  alpaca  and  vicuna 
which  are  simply  finer  wooled  species 
of  the  same  animal  and  bred  for  that 
like  the  sheep. 

Lioyd-Qoorga»  David  (1863 — ).  A 
poor  Welsh  working  boy,  who  has 
risen  to  be  the  controlling  force  of 
Great  Britain,  as  a  Liberal  politician. 
He  has  represented  the  Carnarvon  Dis- 
trict in  Parliament  since  1890,  and  is 
a  great  orator,  strong  and  keen  in  de- 
bate. He  was  selected  because  of  his 
advocacy  of  free  trade  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Campbell- 
Bannerman  In  1905.  He  mediated  in 
the  railway  strikes  of  1907  and  1911. 
As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1909  he  introduced  a  budget  which  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  Re-elected, 
ho  carried  it  through  in  1910,  and  in 
1911  his  policy  has  triumphed,  the  king 
agreeing  lo  create  any  necessary  num- 
ber of  peers  to  crush  the  hostile  ma- 
jority of  the  Lords.  He  also  advo- 
cates increased  taxation  on  great  prop- 
erties, luxuries  and  unearned  incre- 
ment; the  state  relief  and  insurance  of 
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laborers;  Home  Rule  for  Ireland;  and 
ttriot  regulation  of  liquor  dealing. 

Lloyd's.  Primarily,  '*  Lloyd's^'  is  a 
corporation  employed  in  marine  insur- 
ance and  having  a  world-wide  agency 
for  the  ooUeotion  of  marine  intelli- 
gence; incidently  other  insurance  is 
taken.  '*  Lloyd's "  had  its  origin  in 
the  enterprise  of  Edward  Lloyd,  a  Lon- 
don coffee-house  keeper,  whose  place, 
opened  in  1688,  became  a  resort  for 
snip  owners  and  ship  captains.  So 
much  was  learned  of  marine  matters, 
and  so  general  became  the  interest 
in  this  information,  that  in  1692  an 
office  was  opened  in  Lombard  Street, 
London,  and  shortly  afterward  *'  Lloyd's 
News/'  a  paper  issued  three  times  a 
week,  and  devoted  to  shipping  news, 
made  its  appearance.  Adverse  criticism 
of  the  paper  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, coupled  with  a  demand  for  an 
apology  for  an  item  of  news  which 
appeared  in  the  paper,  decided  ACr. 
Lloyd  to  discontinue  the  publication. 
The  insurance  feature  of  "  Lloyd's " 
originated  from  a  method  of  mutually 
insuring  or  '*  underwriting "  each 
other's  shipping  risks  by  the  owners 
frequenting  Lloyd's  establishment. 
Their  method  of  doing  this  was  to  sub- 
scribe or  '*  underwrite  "  their  names 
to  a  document  which  ^stated  the 
amounts  that  each  was  willing  to  give 
in  the  event  of  disaster  to  the  risk. 
The  present  system  of  **  Lloyd's  "  does 
not  differ  in  any  essential  particular 
fk*om  the  method  employed  at  the  be- 
l^ning,  but  it  is  much  better  organized 
and  the  business  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased in  volume.  Its  radius  of  oper- 
ation now  practically  covers  the  whole 
world.  ( Presbrey's  Information  Guide. ) 
Its  list  of  shipping  news  and  annual 
Register  is  found  in  every  sea-port, 
ana  its  telegraphic  summary  of  general 
news  publisnea  throughout  the  empire. 
An  Austrian  Lloyd's  was  established  in 
1853. 

Load'stono  or  Lodo'ttono.  An  oxide 
of  iron,  found  chiefly  in  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Its  scientific  name  is  mag- 
netite. It  has  the  power  of  attracting 
pieces  of  iron  and  possesses  polarity: 
magnetite,  known  as  a  natural  magnet 
from  ancient  times,  the  first  substance 
in  which  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
was  noticed.  See  Magnet  and  Mag- 
netism. The  name  means  Leadstone, 
from  the  guiding  power  of  the  com- 
pass. 

Loom.  Soil  composed  of  sand  and 
clay  in  such  proportions  as  to  keep  the 
ground  porous,  and  containing  also  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  organic  matter.  In 
the  foundry  business  a  mixture  of  sand 


and  clay  to  which  straw,  horse  dung, 
or  other  binding  material  has  been 
added;  used  for  molds  for  casting  iron 
and  brass. 

Lobo'lla.  A  genus  of  herbs  with 
showy  flowers  including  the  cardinal 
flower,  the  Indian  tobacco,  and  the 
great  lobelia.  It  is  an  emetic  and  ex- 
pectorant. 

Lobollo'ooa.  An  order  of  plants  ol 
which  the  genus  lobelia  is  the  type. 
They  grow  almost  everywhere  except- 
ing in  the  frigid  regions.  There  are 
28  genera;  or  which  five  are  found  in 
North  America,  and  some  54  species. 

Lob'ttor.  A  marine  crustacean,  once 
existing  in  enormous  numbers  in  the 
northern  seas  but  now  growing 
scarcer.  It  displays  a  great  activity 
in  retreating  from  danger,  using  itfl 
powerful  tall-fin  for  SY^imming,  and 
thrusting  itself  through  small  holes 
in  the  rock.  Lobsters  are  usually 
taken  In  traps  made  of  osier  twigs  and 
baited  with  animal  garbage.  They  are 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  The 
United  States  Government  after  many 
failures,  has  made  successful  experi- 
ments in  their  propagation,  losing 
100,000,000  fry  from  one  hatchery  in 
a  year.  The  catch  of  New  England 
and  Canada  is  40.000,000.  There  is  a 
large  and  profitable  canning  industry 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  else- 
vs^here 

Local  Option.  A  principal  of  law  in 
force  under  the  statutes,  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  permitting  the 
people  of  the  minor  political  subdi- 
visions as  cities,  counties,  etc.,  to  vote 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  such 
subdivisions.  The  same  proposal  has 
been  before  Parliament  in  England 
also,  but  has  been  several  times  re- 
jected. 

Lock.  A  device  for  securing  a  door, 
a  drawer  or  the  like,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  opened  except  with  some  partic- 
ular key.  A  bolt  shot  forward  or 
backward  by  the  key  is  the  essential 
holding  feature.  Locks  are  named  usu- 
ally for  the  things  they  fasten  as  a  safe 
lock,  door  lock,  or  for  some  peculiarity 
of  their  construction,  as  a  spring  lock, 
which  is  self  closing,  but  may  be  op- 
ened with  a  key;  a  rim  lock,  a  lock 
not  mortised  into  the  surface;  a  tum- 
bler lock,  one  with  a  pivotal  bar  or 
other  device  used  to  hold  the  bolt  in 
position  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
open  the  lock  without  the  proper  key; 
a  combination  lock,  one  with  two  or 
more  dials  each  of  which  controls  the 
bolt  ap  that  they  must  be  worked  in 
combination;  a  draw-bolt  lock,  whioii 
the  knob  works  except  when  the  bolt 
is  shot  by  the  key.     A  Yale  lock  is 
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a  tumbler  look  with  a  flat  key  whose 
irreffular  edges  press  back  the  pins 
of  the  tumblers  and  permit  the  barrel 
of  the  look  to  revolve.  A  Bramah 
lock  is  an  English  bank-lock,  having 
slides  that  engage  with  a  many-butted 
key,  much  as  tumblers  are  brought  to 
a  level.  A  time  lock  is  one  that  may 
be  set  for  a  certain  hour  and  will  not 
open  until  then,  the  bolt  being  held 
by  a  stop  plate  controlled  by  the 
clock  work.  The  exploding  mechan- 
ism of  a  gun  or  other  firearm  is  also 
known  as  a  look.  These  also  are  of 
many  different  patterns.  Still  another 
use  of  the  word  is  hi  Civil  and  Hy- 
draulic Engineering.  The  lock  of  a 
canal  consists  of  a  dam  or  gate  to  hold 
back  and  raise  the  water,  and  a  walled- 
in  space  in  which  vessels  are  raised 
or  lowered  by  the  inflow  or  outflow 
of  the  water.  The  lock  or  caisson  or 
tunnel  is  an  ahr-tight  chamber  at  its 
en  tran  ce 

Lockei  John  (1638-1704).  One  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  author  of  the 
remarkable  **  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding/* which  occupied  him 
eighteen  years.  Locke  has  been  called 
the  **  Father  of  Modem  Materialism." 
His  philosophy  is  laid  down  in  the 
**  Essay,"  which  is  an  inquiry  oon- 
eerning  the  origin  and  limitations  of 
human  knowledge,  the  first  attempt  to 
apply  the  Baconian  method  to  the  study 
of  mind.  In  it  he  holds  that  there 
&re  no  innate  ideas,  and  that  all 
knowledge  arises  from  experience.    His 

Ehilosophy.  Lockianism,  as  it  is  called, 
as  strongly  affected  the  great  philo- 
sophio  minds  and  philosophic  think- 
hig  ever  since. 

Loek'Jaw  (tet'anus).  A  spasmodic 
closing  of  the  Jaws,  or  a  permanent 
rigidity  of  the  lower  Jaw.  It  is  a  germ 
disease,  akin  to  strychnine  and  snake 
poisoning,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
cases  terminate  fatally.  Chloroform 
and  chloral  relieve  the  cramps.  Imme- 
diate medical  care  is  necessary. 

Lockport.  A  city  of  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  25 
miles  northeast  of  Buffalo  and  on  the 
Erie  and  New  York  Central  Railroads. 
It  employs  extensive  water  power  and 
has  a  number  of  important  factories; 
among  them,  steel  mills,  automobile 
works,  foundries,  rolling  mills,  fibre 
and  pulp  mills,  etc.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  quarries  of  limestone  and 
in  a  rich  grain  and  tmit  country.  P. 
17,970. 

Looomo^tlon  (loco,  from  the  Latin 
meaning,  place).  Free  movement  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Loeomo^tivo.     A  self-propelling  en- 


?:ine  traveling  on  rails  as  distinguished 
rom  a  traction  or  road-engine. 

Looomo'tor  Atax'la  (pathology, 
ataxia,  irregularity  of  functional,  espe- 
cially muscular,  movement).  A  nerv- 
ous disease  showing  itself  in  disor- 
dered movements  or  the  lower  Umbs. 
It  begins  insidiously  and  grows  slowly, 
until  all  power  of  muscular  coordina- 
tion is  lost.  The  causes  are  not  en- 
tirely understood. 

Lo'outt.  An  insect  of  the  order 
Orthoptera  and  family  Acridiids,  com- 
monly known  as  a  grasshopper.  The 
true  locust,  however,  while  allied  to  the 
grasshoppers  and  crickets,  differs  from 
lb  em  in  the  fact  that  it  has  shorter 
antennae,  and  a  more  robust  body.  The 
hind  legs  and  the  mandibles  of  the 
locust  are  very  powerful.  They  feed 
on  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  plants,  and 
are  often  very  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion. They  fly  well  and  are  sometimes 
borne  long  distances  by  the  wind.  The 
migratory  locust  of  Asia  and  Africa 
often  descends  on  the  land  in  swarms 
that  darken  the  day  and  devour  every 
growing  green  thing.  They  are  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  green 
and  brown  wing  covers  shaded  with 
black.  A  kindred  species,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust,  or  hateful  grass- 
hopper, afllicts  parts  of  America.  This 
locust  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
grey-green  with  lonff  wing  covers.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  and  occasionally  swarms  over 
the  western  states  doing  enormous 
damage  to  farm  crops.  They  are  fought 
by  ditching  and  burning  and  with 
flocks  of  turkeys  to  devour  them;  but 
often  every  effort  to  destroy  them 
proves  practically  futile.  The  seven- 
teen year  locust  so-called,  is  the  pe- 
riodical cicada,  a  different  species  al- 
together. 

LodgOy  Henry  Cabot  (1850 — ).  A 
politician  and  author,  called  the  type 
of  •'  the  scholar  in  politics."  He  was 
bom  in  Boston,  ana  graduated  from 
Harvard,  1871.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1876;  member  of  Congress  1887- 
1893;  United  States  Senator  flrom 
Massachusetts  since  1893.  He  has 
been  a  delegate  to  many  Republican 
National  Conventions  and  president  of 
two.  He  nominated  Reed  for  president, 
in  the  Convention  of  1896.  He  is 
lecturer  of  Harvard  and  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute, a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Washington,  and  a  volumin- 
ous v^iter  on  political  and  historical 
subjects,  including  **  Revolution,** 
••  Spanish  War,"  "  Colonies,*'  etc.,  viith 
an  excursion  into  poetry,  entitled. 
*'  Ballads  ahd  Lyrics.**^ 
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L0da«,  8lp  Oliver  JoMph  (1851—). 
The  Principal  of  Birmingham  Univer- 
sity, an  inventor  and  scientist  of  note, 
interested  in  psychical  research,  and  an 
advocate  of  compromise  between 
science  and  religion.  He  propounded  a 
speculative  educational  catechism 
which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  1906,  and  published  a  work  on 
Faith  and  Science  in  1907. 

Lofl.  A  Une  used  for  reckoning  the 
speed  at  which  a  ship  is  traveling.  It 
was  first  used  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  line  is  divided  into  spaces  of  50 
feet  marked  off  by  knots  and  meas- 
ured by  a  half-minute  sand  glass, 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  an 
hour  as  50  feet  bear  to  a  mile.  It  is 
usually  a  triangular  piece  of  board 
weighted  on  one  side  and  attached  to 
the  log  line.  The  line  runs  out  from 
a  reel  held  by  a  man  at  the  rail, 
while  the  log  remains  stationary  in  the 
water.  A  taffrail  log  is  one  registering 
at  the  inboard  end  of  the  line  so  that 
It  can  be  read  without  hauling  in.  The 
word  **  log  **  is  also  apphed  to  the 
log-book  in  which  a  record  of  the  voy- 
age of  a  vessel  is  kept,  including  not 
only  progress  made,  but  all  the  events 
of  the  passage. 

Lo'gan.  The  name  assumed  by  Tah- 
guh-Jute  (1725-1780),  an  Indian 
chief  of  the  Gayu^as,  living  near  Reed- 
ville.  Pa.,  a  friend  of  the  whites  until 
his  family  was  killed  by  the  settlers  in 
Ohio,  1774.  Thereupon  he  Instigated 
a  war  against  them  and  fell  in  a  skir- 
mish with  allies  of  the  colonials  of 
his  own  race. 

Loganapopt.  A  city  of  Gass  Gounty, 
Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  River,  75 
miles  northwest  of  Indianapolis  and 
on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
<&  St.  Louis  and  Wabash  and  Vandalia 
Railroads.  It  is  an  important  manufac- 
turing place,  producing  water  wheels, 
electric  trucks,  castings,  machinery, 
paper  and  barrels.  It  has  natural  gas 
and  is  a  great  shipping  point  for  grain 
and  farm  products.    P.  19,050. 

Logarlthmt  (Greek,  ratio-numbers). 
A  system  of  calculation  devised  by 
Baron  John  Napier  in  1614.  As  IO2 
it  equal  to  100  and  10s  to  1000,  2  and 
3  are  called  the  logarithms  of  100  and 
1000.  A  table  of  all  necessary  num- 
bers having  been  calculated,  multipli- 
cation ana  division  are  effected  by 
adding  or  subtracting  the  logarithms 
and  looking  up  the  result  in  the  table. 

Loalo  (Greeic.  the  science  of  reason). 
It  sets  forth  the  principles  on  which 
argument  can  be  most  effectively  con- 
ducted and  proper  conclusions  deduced. 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  Whately,  Sir 
William    Hamilton,   John    Stuart   Mill 


and  Herbert  Spencer  were  expounders 
of  logic.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  mediteval  education. 

Log'wood.  A  familiar  dye-wood, 
obtained  from  a  tree  abundant  in  the 
West  Indies  and  some  parts  of  Central 
and  South  America.  It  is  red  in  color, 
and  is  used  for  producing  a  variety  of 
shades  from  red  to  black.  The  tree 
from  which  this  wood  comes  is  He- 
matoxylon  Campechianum.  It  is  a 
native  of  Central  America  but  has 
been  naturalissed  in  Jamaica  and  other 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  principle  of 
this  dye-stuff  is  hsmatozlyon  (Greek, 
bldod-wood). 

Lom'iMURd  8tre«t  (London).  It  is 
the  banking  center  of  that  metropolis 
and  is  so  called  because  it  was  the 
quarter  allotted  to  the  Lombard  mer- 
chants of  the  Middle  Arcs  when  they 
were  admitted  to  privileges  of  trade 
in  England  by  Edward  11. 

Lom'bardy.  A  division  of  North 
Central  Italy  lying  in  the  basin  of  the 
Po,  and  including  the  Alpine  region 
from  Lake  Maggiore  to  Lake  Guarda, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
beautiful  lake  district  of  Italy  with 
the  provinces  of  Como,  Mantua,  Milan. 
Pavia,  Bergamo.  It  is  a  pastoral  and 
vintage  country  with  a  delightful  cli- 
mate, growing  maize,  wheat,  rice  and 
flax  abundantly  and  producing  iron, 
steel  and  zinc.  It  is  a  great  seat  also 
of  the  silk  industry,  manufacture  of 
which  centers  at  Gomo,  and  with  its 
many  summer  resorts  among  the  Alpine 
valleys  draws  the  visitor  and  tourist  In 
large  numbers.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  Lombardy  for  the  most  part 
shared  the  fortunes  of  Milan,  alvTays 
its  principal  city.  Under  Austrian 
dominance  In  Italy  during  the  last 
century,  it  was  annexed  to  Venice; 
when  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by 
the  French  and  Italians  in  the  war  of 
1859,  it  was  ceded  to  the  French  and  by 
them  handed  over  to  Sardinia,  in  which 
event  modern  Italy  had  its  rise.  Area 
9,386  sq.  m.     P.  4,300,000. 

Lombro'so,  OeMre  (1836-1909). 
An  Italian  scientist  and  criminologist, 
bom  at  Verona.  As  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry at  Pavia,  and  at  Turin  later,  he 
made  nimself  known  by  the  novelty  of 
his  theories  regarding  criminals,  ge- 
niuses and  other  abnortnal  types  of  hu- 
manity. He  wrote  and  lectured  on 
these  subjects,  and  left  directions  to 
Roncoroni,  who  was  one  of  his  pnpOs. 
to  make  a  scientific  examination  of 
his  skull  and  then  to  rejoin  it  to  hie 
body.  He  also  directed  that  his  skele- 
ton be  placed  In  the  maseum  he 
founded  at  Turin.  Among  his  works 
are  "The  Criminal'  1887:  "Men  of 
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Genius."  1890;  "The  Anarchists," 
1895-  "Causes  of  Grime."  1902,  etc. 
His  views  have  been  disputed,  and  yet 
have  considerable  acceptance  among 
those  in  contact  with  criminals  and  the 
insane. 

Lon'don.  The  worid*s  greatest  city 
and  the  capital  of  England,  metropolis 
and  seat  or  government  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  River 
Thames,  mainly  in  the  Counties  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey,  but  extending  into 
Kent  and  Essex.  It  comprises  thirty 
parliamentary  boroughs,  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation (including  only  the  immediate 
suburb  areas  surrounding  these)  of  over 
5,000,000.  It  is  the  largest,  wealthiest 
and  most  populous  city  of  the  world.  It 
covers  an  area  of  689  sq.  m.,  has — 
inclusive  of  what  is  legitimately  called 
'•  Greater  London  " — a  population  liv- 
ing in  928,000  houses,  spread  over 
2,018  sq.  m.  of  public  highways  con- 
suming over  200.000.000  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  receiving  over  2.000.000 
letters  and  10.000.000  telegrams  every 
working    day,     admitting    within     its 

Sorts  goods  to  the  value  of  £167,- 
68,254,  and  exporting  $468,056,965 
worth,  enjoying  nearly  eight  square 
miles  of  parks  and  open  spaces,  tiav- 
Ing  609  acres  of  cemeteries,  and  be- 
ing protected  by  a  force  of  16,000  po- 
lice. Greater  London's  mean  rateable 
value,  for  Metropolitan  Police  pur- 
poses is  roundly  £50.000.000  a  year.  It 
18  governed,  as  to  the  city  proper,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation;  as 
to  the  whole  of  London,  for  general  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  by  the  London 
County  Council ;  and  as  to  smaller  local 
affairs,  by  the  various  borough  coun- 
cils, of  which  it  has  28^  It  returns 
55  representatives  to  Parliament.  It 
is  estimated  that  1,250,000  persons 
enter  the  central  portion  of  the  city 
every  day,  91,000  of  whom — as  well 
as  12,000  vehicles — pass  along  Cheap- 
side;  while  over  15.000  pass  through 
Holbom.  There  is  an  average  of  361 
birtlis  and  66  deaths  per  day  in  London. 
Within  the  city  proper — the  portion 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation — there  are  48 H  miles  of 
crowded  streets  with  a  day  popula- 
tion of  359.940,  and  a  niffht  popula- 
tion of  26,000.  The  number  of  for- 
eigners permanently  resident  in  Lon- 
don is  over  200,000.  In  the  hospitals 
and  didpensaries  of  London,  2,289.578 
patients  are  treated  every  year,  in- 
volving a  total  ordinary  expenditure 
of  about  $1,000,000.  There  are  975 
elementary  schools  in  London,  with  ac- 
commodation for  817,380  children. 
The  various  railways  running  Into 
London  carry  in  and  out  of  it  every 


day  790,000  passengers;  the  oomi- 
buses,  including  the  ever-increasing 
motors,  carry  another  380,000  passen- 
gers; while  the  different  tramways — 
those  of  the  County  Council  and  the 
combined  services  of  the  various  pri- 
vate companies  running  services — are 
responsible  for  fully  half-a-million 
more.  These  figures  do  not  take  ac- 
count of  short  journey  bus,  tram  and 
"  tube  "  traffic,  but  simply  give  an  idea 
of  the  number  of  workers  and  business 
men  who  proceed  dally  flrom  the  sub- 
urbs to  Central  London.  London  has 
about  11,000  cabs,  including  motors 
and  hansoms.  There  are  more  people 
in  London  streets,  between  six  and 
seven  in  the  evening  than  at  any  other 
time,  when  174,958  workers  are  set- 
ting off,  on  the  average,  from  their 
employment  for  home.  In  all  there 
are  200,000  women  working  within 
the  London  area  under  the  Factory 
Acts  cognizance,  while  there  are  In  the 
metropolis  as  many  as  300.000  one- 
room  dwellers.  The  earning  capacity 
of  the  works  of  Greater  London  is 
$866,455,000  per  annum. 

London.  A  city  on  the  River  Thames 
Ontario,  Canada.  Including  its  sub- 
urbs, London  Junction  and  Ealing,  it 
has  a  population  of  50.000. 

London    Declaration.     It  relates   to 

?irizes  in  naval  warfare  approved  by  the 
mperial  Conference,  at  London,  June 
2,  1911.  It  was  adopted  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  chief  naval  powers  held 
in  London  from  December,  1908*  until 
Pebruary,  1909,  with  the  view  of  ar- 
riving at  an  agreement  as  to  the  rules 
of  prize  in  naval  warfare.  The  object 
was  to  draw  up  a  definite  code,  follow- 
ing the  precedent  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856.  for  the  purpose  of  the 
international  Prize  Court  to  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
conventions  of  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1907. 

London.  Jack  (1876 — ).  An  Amer- 
ican novelist  and  Journalist.  He  has  led 
an  adventurous  life  in  many  lands. 
Among  his  many  books  a  number  are 
stories  of  the  Yukon  district  which  he 
was  the  first  to  exploit  in  literature. 
His  best  known  works  are  "The  Call 
of  the  Wild'*  •*  The  Faith  of  Men." 
"The  Sea  Wolf"  and  "The  Iron 
Heel." 

Lon'donderry.  A  maritime  county, 
Ireland.  Ulster  province,  area  816 
square  miles,  p.  (decreasing)  144.000. 
Its  industries  are  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing. The  capital  is  Londonderry  (or 
Derry),  on  tne  River  Poyle,  with  a 
flourishing  shirt-making  industry,  p 
39  873. 

Londonderry,  Slofle  of.     One  of  the 
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most  celebrated  events  in  modern  Irish 
history.  It  was  undertaiien  by  James 
II.*s  army,  began  on  the  20th  April, 
1689,  and  lasted  until  the  30th  July. 
The  garrison  and  inhabitants  were 
driven  to  famine,  but  held  on  until  at 
last  the  siege  was  raised,  and  James 
had  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  9,000 
men. 

Long  Boaoh.  A  city  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  California,  a  watering  place, 
25  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles  on  the 
Soathem  Pacific  and  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroads. 
P.  17.809. 

Long  Branch.  A  city  of  Monmouth 
County.  New  Jersey.  32  miles  south  of 
New  York  City,  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Long 
Branch  Railroad.  It  is  a  fashionable 
summer  sea-side  resort.    P.  13.298. 

Long'fellowy  Henry  Wedtworth 
(1807-1882).  An  American  poet  who 
produced  a  number  of  volumes  of 
poetry  of  great  purity  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  language,  being  especially 
successful  in  tender  domestic  pieces. 
His  works  were  almost  as  popular  in 
England  as  in  his  own  country.  Long- 
fellow was  born  in  Portland,  Maine. 
He  studied  law  but  did  not  practice  it. 
turning  instead,  after  European  travel 
and  study,  to  a  college  professorship. 
For  many  years  he  was  professor  of 
Language  at  Harvard.  Though  the 
"  Psalm  of  Life,"  in  the  very  first  vol- 
ume of  poems  he  issued  took  rank  as 
a  popular  favorite  and  has  remained 
so,  nis  most  popular  themes  have 
been  American  subjects :  "  Evangeline ; 
A  Tale  of  Acadle,  generally  consid- 
ered his  masterpiece.  "  The  Song  of 
Hiawatha,"  "The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish, "  etc.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe. 

Long  Island.  Part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  divided  from  Connecticut 
by  Long  Island  Sound  and  from  the 
mainland  of  New  York  and  Manhattan 
Island  by  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
East  River;  bordered  on  the  west  by 
New  York  Bay.  It  has  many  popular 
watering  places.  Long  Island  is  118 
miles  long  and  23  miles  v^de.  and  has 
an  area  of  1,682  square  miles  and  com- 
prises three  counties.  Suffolk,  Queen's 
and  King's,  the  latter  containing  Brook- 
lyn city.  To  the  east  Long  Island  ter- 
minates In  two  long  tongues  or  penin- 
sulas. On  one  of  these.  Montauk  Point, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  a  harbor  for 
transatlantic  steamships  and  ttras 
shorten  the  passage.  On  the  west  end, 
besides  Brooklyn,  facing  south  upon  the 
ocean  are  Coney  Island,  the  Rockaways 
and  a  string  of  surburban  resorts.   The 


principal  settlements  on  the  island  are 
Patchogue,  Greenport.  Southampton, 
Babylon,  Amityville  and  Sag  Harbor.  In 
large  parts  still  the  island  is  devoted 
to  farming,  Queen's  county  leads  hi  its 
supply  of  market  stuff  for  the  great 
city,  with  Kings  and  Suffolk  following 
in  the  order  named.  The  island  is  re- 
nowned for  high  gracle  products,  apples 
and  grapes,  garden  truck,  poultry, 
eggs,  etc,  also  for  its  nurseries.  The 
shore  on  the  south  side  is  largely  de- 
voted to  fishing.  Here  and  there  are 
numerous  bays  and  coves  and  lagoons, 
and  a  long  chain  of  fishing  villages 
interspersed  with  hotels  and  summer 
cottages.  Sag  Harbor  had  in  its  day  as 
many  as  70  vvhale  ships  hailing  from  it. 
There  are  many  lakes  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  artesian  water.  Brooklyn  draws 
an  ample  provision  from  these  sources. 
Long  Island  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  Gardiner's  Is- 
land, at  the  east  end  of  it  has  been 
held  by  the  family  of  that  name  since 
1640.  There  is  still  a  remnant  of  the 
original  Indians,  the  Shinnecocks.  The 
principal  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
the  Island  was  the  Revolutionary  bat- 
tle, fought  August  26-27.  1776,  over 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Lona  Island  City.  Now  Included 
with  New  York  City  as  part  of  Queens 
Borough,  Long  Island.    P.  48,272. 

LonOoltude.  The  distance  east  or 
west  through  any  place  from  some 
standard  meridian,  as  Washingrton, 
Greenv^ch,  or  Paris.  On  English  maps 
Greenwich  is  the  central  meridian  or 
starting  point  for  measurement  of 
longitude.  On  American  maps  Wash- 
ington, on  Prench,  Paris,  and  on  German, 
Berlin ;  and  it  is  usual  to  mention  which 
is  meant  in  any  statement  concerning 
it.  The  point  oftenest  used,  however, 
among  English  speaking  people  is 
Greenwich.  This  measure  of  the  girth 
of  the  globe  was  so  called  originally, 
because  to  the  ancients,  the  earth^s 
greatest  dimensions  were  on  an  east 
aud  west  line.  As  the  distance  half 
around  the  earth  is  180  ^  a  degree  at 
the  equator  has  a  length  of  about  69% 
statute  miles.  One  simple  but  ef- 
fective method  of  determining  longi- 
tude is  by  means  of  the  chronometer.  A 
perfect  time  keeper  compared,  for  in- 
stance with  Greenwich  time,  taken  to 
any  other  part  of  the  globe  would  show 
by  its  difference  from  solar  time  the 
difference  in  longitude.  The  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  giving  Greenwich  time 
for  certain  observations,  would  also 
show  the  longitude  by  the  same  dif- 
ference from  local  time.  Celestial  long- 
itude is  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
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eoUptlo  flrom  its  point  of  intersection 
witn  the  equator  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox to  the  celestial  meridian  of  a  par- 
ticular star.  It  is  geocentric  when  the 
earth's  center  is  taken  for  the  central 
point,  and  heliocentric  when  the  sun*s 
eenter  is  so  understood. 

Lofig'ttr««l,  General  Jamas  (1821- 
1904).  One  of  the  military  chieftains 
of  the  Confederacy,  born  in  South 
Carolina.  He  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1842,  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
resigned  his  position  under  the  Old 
Flag  to  enter  the  Confederate  service 
in  1861.  Thence  he  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  on  that  side  and  rendered  it 
valuable  service.  He  was  at  Seven 
Pines,  M&lvern  Hill,  and  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run  in  commands  of 
importance,  led  the  Confederate  right 
wing  at  Antietam,  and  the  left  wing 
at  Fredericksburg  where  the  fight 
was  so  fatal  to  the  Federals.  In  the 
movement  to  invade  the  North  which 
led  to  Gettysburg,  Longstreet  com- 
manded one  of  the  three  Confederate 
eorps,  and  his  position  was  the  right 
of  the  line  on  the  second  and  third 
day  of  that  momentous  struggle.  He 
opposed  Lee*s  plan  of  battle  at  Gettys- 
burg, but  the  charge  that  he  was 
dilatory  in  coming  up,  or  the  cause  of 
L>ee*s  failure,  does  not  appear  well 
founded.  He  was  relieved,  however, 
and  sent  south,  arriving  at  Chicka- 
mauga  in  time  to  show  his  mettle  and 
loyalty  and  to  decide  the  day.  After 
the  war  he  was  one  of  the  first  Con- 
federate leaders  to  accept  its  results. 
He  held  a  number  of  appointments 
under  the  Federal  government,  among 
tbera  minister  to  Turkey  and  spent  his 
last  days  in  Louisiana  and  Georffift. 

Look'out  Mountain.  An  elevation 
about  three  miles  south  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  overlooking  the 
peat  Moccasin  Bend  of  the  Tennessee 
Rtver.  It  wBs  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
battles  of  the  Chattanooga  campaign  in 
th^  Civil  War,  the  famous  '•Battle 
Among  the  Clouds,**  fought  and  won  by 
the  Federal  General  ''Fighting  Joe** 
Hooker. 

Lorain.  A  city  of  Lorain  County. 
Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie  at.  the  mouth  of 
the  Black  River,  twenty  miles  west  of 
Cleveland ;  and  on  the  New  York.  Chic- 
ago d  St.  Louis,  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio, 
and  Wheeling  A  Lake  Brie  Raihroads. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  a  great 
shipphig  trade  in  coal,  grain,  lumber, 
and  iron  ore.  It  has  ship  yards  em- 
ploying 1,800  and  a  steel  works  af- 
fording a  livelihood  to  10,000 — these 
with  railroad  shops,  store  works  etc, 
P.  28,883. 
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Lo'pe  do  Ve'ga,  Lope  Felix  de  Vega- 
Oarplo  (1562-1635).  The  father  of 
the  Spanish  drama,  and  the  most 
prolific  writer  knovm.  Calderon  sur- 
passed him,  perhaps,  in  depth  and 
power,  but  his  model  is  substantially 
the  Spanish  play  of  to-day.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  he  valued  his  epics 
most  and  so  it  appears  did  his  con- 
temporaries. Vega  was  a  precocious 
child;  his  first  play  was  produced  at 
the  age  of  eleven  and  he  received  his 
degree  ft*om  Alcala,  at  sixteen.  He  was 
with  the  Spanish  Armada  when  it  met 
with  defeat  and  disaster  off  the  coast 
of  Britah),  and  after  the  death  of  his 
second  wife  became  a  priest.  During 
his  life  he  turned  out  more  than  1.800 
three-act  plays,  besides  shorter  ones 
and  poems,  etc.,  beyond  computation. 
Many  of  his  subjects,  especially  after 
he  took  the  vov^,  are  Diblical.  His 
plays  naturally  fall  into  three  classes, 
comedies  of  intrigue,  comedies  of 
the  heroic  or  historlo,  comedies  of 
common  life. 

Lorenz,  Adolph  f  1854 — ).  An  Aus- 
trian surgeon,  professor  of  orthopedic 
surgery  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
deformities  and  diseases  which  cripple 
children;  adopting  the  bloodless  meth- 
od, or  the  stretching  of  all  the  soft 
parts  about  the  dislocated  hip  Joint 
until  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be 
brought  to  Its  socket.  After  demon- 
strating his  system  in  various  Euro- 
Kean  capitals,  in  1902  upon  invitation 
e  came  to  this  country  to  operate 
upon  Lolita  Armour  of  Chicago,  and 
was  entirely  successful.  While  in  the 
United  States  he  visited  leading  hos- 
pitals and  further  proved  the  value  of 
nis  method.  Professor  Lorenz  admits 
that  It  was  suggested  by  a  Boston  sur- 
geon years  ae[o,  but  its  practice  was 
prevented  by  the  lack  of  an  anasthetio. 

Loa  An'^elea.  A  city  and  county 
seat  of  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
in  the  orange  and  grape  region  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  the  climate 
and  surroundings  being  sub-tropical, 
with  mountahis  and  sea  on  either  hand, 
making  it  a  popular  winter  resort ;  ship- 
ping trades  and  petroleum  refining.  P. 
319,198. 

Lottery.  A  game  of  hazard  in  which 
prizes  are  drawn  by  lot.  Lotteries 
are  said  to  have  been  first  employed 
by  the  Genoese  erovemment  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  revenues. 
The  first  lottery  in  England  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  year  1569  and  the 
profits  went  to  the  repair  of  rivers 
and  harbors.  They  were  long  tolerated 
both  in  England  and  ttie  United  States, 


Ihough  from  1830  onward  until  they 
were  abotished  there  was  an  ever- 
growing sentiment  against  them.  The 
most  notorious  ever  known  in  this 
country  was  the  Louisiana  lattery  at 
New  Orleane.  It  went  out  ol  exist- 
ence in  1S90. 


lotus  eaters,  who  thus  freed  themselvei 
from  all  care,  and  p&ssed  their  exist- 
eDoe  in  dreams  and  indolent  en- 
joyment. As  to  what  particular  tree 
^nd  fruit  it  was,  is  a  matter  of  douht. 
In  modern  botany  the  name  lotos  ap- 
plies to  a  Dumber  of  Old  World  plantB 
of  the  water-lily  family  of  which  " 

blrd'B-foot  trefoil  of  Britain.  Is  the 

known  example.  The  sacred  lotus,  ne- 
lumbo,  or  Pythagorean  bean,  aaoiently 
used  In  Uie  relTgioua  rites  of  Egypt 
(as  it  eUll  is  iQ  Asia),  is  no  looget 
found  on  the  Nile.  The  lotus  In  aroDl' 
teoture,  iB  a  cooventlonaiized  form  of 
the  bud,  flower  or  leaves  of  the  lotus 
lily.  In  Egypt  it  was  a  charaoteriatio 
deooratloD  for  oapilals,  and  it  was  used 
for  ornamental  purposes  also  In  Oreece 
and  Assyria  and  1b  stiU  so  used,  as  the 
symbol  of  Buddha,  In  India,  China  and 
Japan. 
_  Loula,  The  name  of  eighteeD  kings  of 
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me  last  of  the  CarlovlDglan  d  y. 

Laula  VI.  of  France  (the  Fat.  id 

1108-1131).   was  one  of  the  :  to 

give    dignity    to    the    kingship         is 

possessions  were  small — Paris a 

few  outlying  cities — and  his  offloe  was 
of  rank  rather  than  power;  but  he 
declared  It  as  one  ot  precedence  and 

Subllc  eharge  and  acted  on  that  Idea. 
e  was  the  first  to  use  the  oriflamme 
as  an  emblem  and  under  him  a  feel- 
ing of  natioual  unity  began  to  grow 
among  the  people.  Others  of  the  name 
after  Dim  also  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  regal  power,  by  carrying 
OD  wars  that  assemoled  their  vassals. 
Louis  IX.  (lSl^-l!70).  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  best  of  the  French 
kings,  notwithstanding  some  serious 
errors  loto  which  his  religious  lean- 
ings led  him.  He  was  ten  years  old 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
in  his  youth  hla  mother.  Blanche  of 
Castile,  an  able  woman,  governed  for 
htm,  wisely.  The  most  prominent  trait 
of  the  young  king  proved  to  be  his 
piety,  and  tils  religious  enthusiasm 
seems  to  account  for  most  of  his  ac- 
tions. In  1244.  at  eighteen,  he  took 
the  cross  to  avenge  a  massacre  of 
Christians  In  Jerusalem.  From  Prance 
he  went  forth  on  this  crusade,  wilh 
"0,000  men.    He  landed  la  Egypt,  was 
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forced  to  fall  back  from  Massoura, 
1250,  the  whole  army  slain  or  taken 
on  the  retreat.  He  ransomed  himself 
and  a  few  knights  and  went  on  to  Syria 
lo  flgfat,  in  the  cause.  In  1854.  he 
returned  to  France  wilh  but  500  of  the 
80.000  he  had  led  forth  four  years 
before.  The  fifteen  years  that  fol- 
lowed were  years  of  reform  and  prog' 
ress  in  his  country.  He  established 
the  Sorbonne,  reformed  law  and  ad- 
mioistralion ;  mercy  was  extended  to 
offenders  and  it  was  decreed  that  no 
money  should  be  levied  for  the  Pope, 
without  the  king's  consent.  In  1810 
he  embarked  on  a  crusade  to  Tunis, 
but  the  plague  broke  out  in  his  army 
and  he  caught  It  and  died.  He  was 
canonised  1297. 

Loula  XI.  of  PPMIM  (1461-1483). 


tory  and  authority  of  Franee,  founded 
numerous  institutions,  to  the  puhllo 
benefll,  among  them  the  first  postal 
system  in  Elurope.  but  his  muiner 
of  cheeking  the  feudal  houses,  was  ter- 
ribly crafty.  He  favored  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  to  abate  the  rniwer  of 
the  nobles,  and  eneouraged  art,  learn- 
ing, man utae tuns,  and  trade. 

Loula  XIII,  {1610-1643).  No  great 
man  himself,  be  permitted  Richelieu, 
who  was  his  minister  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  state.  The  king  remained  In 
seclusion,  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
hunting  and  social  enjorment,  while 
the  great  oaidlnal  gave  Inoreaeea  power 
and  importance  to  Prance. 

LAUlaXIV.  (1643-1715).  »  Le  Grand 
Monarque  "  of  France.  He  had  at  first. 
for  his  minister,  the  famous  Masarln. 
When  MaEsrln  dierl,  the  courtiers  asked 
the  King  to  whom  they  should  go  for 
orders.  "  To  me !  "  said  he.  I  am 
the  State!  "  He  ruled  with  mu<A  mag- 
nifloenoe  and  great  formality.  With 
Colbert  for  his  minister  of  Finance, 
manufacturers  were  encouraged,  and 
the  revenues  so  Increased  that  the 
king  as  well  as  his  sublects  grew 
rich.  Under  him,  too,  there  was  great 
ititeiiectual  development.  Academies 
of  belies- leltres  and  of  arts  and  sciences 
were  founded  and  great  writers  were 
drawn  to  court,  among  them  Raelne. 
Moll^re,  P^nelnn,  Boileau  and  Bossuet: 
and  at  the  same  time,  painters  and 
architects  like  Vanatra,  and  in  hla 
ware  he  was  able  to  i>mp1oy  master* 
of  military  science  like  Vauban.  Cond^. 
Turenne  and  Luxembourg.  The  flrat 
half  ot  his  reign  was  indeed  glorlons. 
but  wilh  the  entrance  of  William  III. 
ot  England  en  the   scene,  a  change 
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came  over  the  fortunes  of  the  gran- 
diose Louis.  Colbert  died,  1683,  and 
to  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  his  morgan- 
atic wife,  fell  the  rems  of  power. 
Ruinous  proceedings  occurred,  among 
others  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  which  drove  many  indus- 
trious Frenchmen  to  other  lands,  and 
led  to  the  disastrous  war  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession.  Narrow  minded  and  ob- 
stinate himself,  he  had  the  supreme 
gift  of  choosing  the. right  agents. 
Loult  XV.  (1715-1774).  He  was  the 

great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  During 
is  minority  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  acting 
as  regent,  plunged  the  nation  almost 
into  ruin,  by  backing  the  wild  financial 
schemes  of  John  Law  (q.  v.).  The 
young  king  started  out  well,  but  soon 
became  profligate  and  his  mistress, 
lime,  de  Pompadour  became  the  real 
power.  Her  authority  and  Influence 
lasted  twenty  years,  the  court  became 
the  scandal  of  Europe  and  the  country 
was  plunged  into  a  contest  with  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  led  respectively  by 
Pitt  and  Frederick  the  Great,  which 
eost  France  both  India  and  Canada. 
^  After  me  the  Deluge/*  was  the  spirit 
In  which  Louis  acted.  His  reign  of 
49  years  was  calamitous,  and  led  to 
the  oloody  French  Revoluuon. 

Loult  XVI.  The  grandson  of  XV. 
(1774-1793),  a  well  .meaning  but  weak 
willed  monarch  who  was  utterly  un- 
able to  ffrasp  the  real  fact  of  the  rev- 
olution impending.  His  kindly  aid  de- 
livered America  in  the  contest  with  En- 
gland.  but  Increased  the  crushing  pub- 
o  debt.  When  the  crisis  approached 
he  summoned  the  States  General  for  the 
ffarst  time  in  175  years,  yielded  to  na- 
tional demands,  but  could  not  under- 
stand the  terrible  forces  he  had  un- 
dlialned.  He  fumbled,  vacillated,  tried 
to  fly;  his  Queen.  Marie  Antoinette,  was 
too  narrow-minaed  for  such  a  crisis. 
Together  they  were  dethroned,  impris- 
oned and  flniBLlly  guillotined.  Their 
ohlld,  designated,  Louis  XVIL,  who 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
reigned  after  him,  died  of  ill-treatment, 
in  Jail. 

Louis     XVIII.      (1814-24).        IThe 

?ounger  brother  of  Louis  XV.  On  the 
all  of  Napoleon,  the  restoration  of 
Bourbons  beinfl^  considered  the  only 
way  to  establish  peace,  he  was  placed 
OD  the  throne  by  European  bayonets, 
fled  when  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  was  reinstated  after  Waterloo. 
He  attempted  to  rule  by  parliamentary 
methods,  but  was  hard  pressed  be- 
tween people  and  peers  during  his 
brief  reign. 

LoulsUi'iMU    A  state  named  in  honor 
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of  the  Grand  Monarch  of  France,  under 
whom  it  was  settled  by  Bienville.  It 
is  the  central^state  of  the  Gulf  tier,  and 
stretches  along  the  coast  from  Pearl 
River,  on  the  east  to  the  Sabine  on  the 
west,  a  distance  of  250  miles.  Its  east- 
ern boundary  north  of  31  *  is  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  states  bordering 
it  are  Mississippi  on  the  east,  Arkansas 
north  and  Texas  west.  The  area  of  the 
state  is  48,720  square  miles,  p.  1,656.- 
388.  The  capital  is  Baton  Rouge,  p.  11,- 
743.  The  state  is  divided  into  58  *'  par- 
ishes,** equivalent  to  the  counties  in 
other  states.  Louisiana  is  in  a  large  part 
swamp.  The  lower  half  of  the  state 
consists  in  great  measure  of  land  made 
by  the  Mississippi;  much  of  the  state 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  overflowed 
tidal  and  river  marshes:  this  part  of  it 
Is  incomparatively  fertile.  The  re- 
claimed lands  are  kept  drained  by  a 
system  of  levels,  or  dykes,  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  and  the  water 
is  admitted  to  the  rice  fields  at  certain 
stages.  The  northern  half  of  the 
state  Is  rolling  and  even  hilly;  the 
greatest  elevation  being  reached  in  this 
section,  viz.,  484  feet.  Marshes  cover 
about  one-eighth  of  the  state;  woods 
and  prairie  about  thirteen-twentieths, 
arable  uplands  one-eighth,  flood  plains 
one-tenth.  The  bottom  lands  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  are  among  the 
richest  In  the  world,  are  20  to  70  miles 
wide;  those  of  the  other  large  rivers 
of  the  state,  the  Red  Ouachita  and  At- 
chafalaya,  etc.,  from  10  to  20  miles. 
From  the  upland  bluffs  extend  south  to 
the  gulf,  in  many  places  forming  fer- 
tile *Mslands**  as  they  are  called,  in 
the  midst  of  the  swamp  land.  The  cot- . 
ton  lands  are,  for  the  most  part.  In  the 
higher  regions  of  the  state,  the  su^rar 
and  rice  plantations  In  the  low-lying 
southerly  and  coast  lands  and  river 
bottoms.  Thousands  of  acres  are  being 
reclaimed  every  year,  and  when  ready 
for  the  plow  nrlng  nigh  prices.  Be- 
sides the  rivers  the  state  is  networked 
with  bayous,  sluggish  streams,  but 
deep,  many  of  them  navigable.  The 
state  is  clothed,  where  not  under  cul- 
tivation, with  forests  consisting  of  huge 
oaks  and  cypresses,  gums,  magnolias, 
cottonwoods.  and  poplars.  The  climate 
and  productions  are  sub-tropical;  cot- 
ton, sugar  and  rice  are  the  staples,  the 
flg,  the  orange  and  the  more  delicate 
fruits  thrive.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  lumber,  cotton  seed  oil,  the 
cleaning  and  polishing  of  rice  for 
market,  and,  in  the  larger  places,  a 
miscellaneous  output.  Petroleum,  sul- 
phur and  rock  salt  are  the  minerals  that 
most  abound.  New  Orleans,  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  of  the  Gulf,  is  the  largest 
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city,  p.  339.075.  Half  the  people  are 
colored.  Tnere  Is  a  large  Creole  ele- 
ment (of  French  or  Spanish  descent). 
In  the  central  parts  are  many  **  GaJans," 
descendants  of  the  Acadlans  exiled  from 
Nova  Scotia  years  ago  by  the  British. 
French  Is  still  largely  spoken.  The  sys- 
tem of  Jurisprudence  is  the  Roman  or 
Civil  law^  such  as  prevails  in  Europe, 
brought  over  and  adapted  from  France. 

LoulBla'na  Purohas«»  The.  Made 
by  Jefferson  from  the  first  Napoleon, 
1803.  It  embraced  not  only  the  present 
Louisiana,  but  the  vast  territory  ex- 
tending west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
north  to  the  British  possessions  and 
west  to  the  Rockies — all  previously 
claimed  by  France — out  of  which  were 
carved  10  states  and  2  territories  of 
the  Union.  The  price  paid  was  $12,- 
000,000.  Napoleon's  purpose  was  to 
build  up  a  rival  to  the  British;  Jef- 
ferson's to  afford  the  country  room  for 
expansion  and  give  free  access  by  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Louis  Napo'leon.     See  Napoleon  III. 

Louis  Philippe  (1773-1850).  King 
from  one  revolution  in  Paris  to  an- 
other, namely  from  that  of  1830  to 
1848.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip 
Egalit^  who,  though  of  royal  stock, 
called  himself  during  the  great  Revolu- 
tion **  Citizen  Egalite."  During  his  reign 
occurred  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  He 
proved  out  of  sympathy  with  his  peo- 
ple; and  because  he  refused  an  ex- 
tension of  the  electoral  franchise,  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  occurred,  during 
which  he  was  dethroned,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  Louis  Napoleon. 

Loule'vllle.  The  largest  city  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  Jefferson  County,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  130  miles  below  Cincinnati.  The 
river  forms  rapids  here  with  a  fall  of 
22  feet  in  2  miles,  and  except  at 
flood  time,  steamboats  pass  them  by 
means  of  a  canal.  The  city  rises  on  a 
plain,  above  the  river.  It  Is  well  built 
and  regular,  and  boasts  among  other 
institutions  of  a  fine  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  law,  medical,  dental  and 
pharmacy  schools,  and  the  State  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  Louisville  is  the 
greatest  tobacco  market  in  the  coun- 
try; it  has  many  distilleries  and  among 
its  manufactures  are  pork  packing, 
plows  and  iron  work,  cement,  furni- 
ture, etc.  It  is  also  of  Importance 
as  a  railway  terminus.  Louisville  was 
founded.  1780,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  French  King  then  assist- 
ing the  Americans  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  cyclone  nearly  destroyed 
It  in  1890.  Gen.  Zachary  Tavlor,  one 
of  our  presidents,  is  buried  In  the 
vicinity.    P.  223,928. 

'  -^use.     A  small  wingless  insect  of 


the  Anoplura  order,  genus  Pediculug, 
exceedingly  prolific,  and  constituting 
a  distressing  pest  to  mammals  and  birds 
infested  by  them.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties, body  lice,  head  lice,  crab  lice, 
dog  lice  and  even  bee  lice.  Plant  lice 
are  aphides. 

Lou  volt  (loo-vwft'),  Franoole  Mlohel 
ie  Teiiler,  Marquis  de  (1639-1691). 
The  War  Secretary  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
Grand  Monarque  of  France.  His  father 
had  held  the  place  before  him.  Taking 
office,  1668,  in  a  very  few  years  he 
made  the  war  department  a  nearly  per- 
fect instrument  for  the  purposes  of  his 
master.  Not  only  did  he  create  the  best 
army  Europe  had  yet  seen,  but  when 
that  army  was  called  into  the  field,  it 
showed  in  its  successes  the  perfection 
of  his  methods.  His  counsel,  however, 
being  for  using  this  fine  machine  which 
his  genius  had  created,  was  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  nation.  On  the  death 
of  the  great  Colbert,  1683,  Louvois  also 
assumed  the  finances,  but  in  this  de- 
partment he  was  not  a  success.  His 
methods  indeed,  exhausted  the  country. 
His  closing  years  were  clouded  and  un- 
happy. Soured  and  overbearing  he  hRd 
antagonized  the  King,  v^o  was  actually 
preparing  to  throw  him  into  the  Bastile, 
when  the  minister  died. 

Louvre.  An  immense  ancient  palace 
of  Paris,  on  the  north  of  the  Seine, 
built  by  great  architects  around  mag- 
nificent court-yards.  It  was  begun  by 
Francis  I.  in  1540  and  enlarged  by 
Louis  XrV.  Great  extensions  were 
made  by  Napoleon  I.  who  filled  it  with 
superb  art  treasures  swept  from  all  the 
galleries  of  Europe.  It  is  the  greatest 
museum  of  art  in  the  world,  with  con- 
stant accessions.  Injuries  made  by  the 
Communists  in  1871  have  been  re- 
paired. 

Love-«pple.  An  old  name  for  the 
tomato.    See  Lycopersicum. 

Love-llee-bleedlno-  Any  one  of  the 
several  species  of  Amaranlaceae  (q.  v.) . 

Lover,  8amuel  (1797-1868).  An 
Irish  song-writer  and  novelist  who  won 
considerable  fame.  His  *'  Handy  Andy  " 
is  one  of  the  most  humorous  stories  of 
Irish  life  and  character  ever  written, 
while  many  of  his  songs — "  Mollv 
Bawn,*'  "The  Low  Back*d  Car/' 
"  Father  MoUoy,"  etc. — have  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  Irish  min- 
strelsy. 

Low)  8eth  (1850 — ).  An  educator 
and  publicist,  bom  In  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  He  was  president  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  1890-1901,  and 
has  been  one  of  its  trustees  for  thirty 
years.  He  took  a  strong  interest  in 
civic  affairs,  and  was  chosen  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  1881.  and  served  until  1885, 
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aod  tliouKh  defeated  for  Mayor  of 
Greater  New  York  in  1891  was  eleoted 
to  and  served  Id  tbat  olllce.  1902- 
1903.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference  and  is  at 
present  preeldent  of  the  American 
Philosopbical  Society  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Carnegie  Instltutian,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Low'ell.  A  city  at  the  Junction  of 
the  MeiTimao  and  Conoord  Rivere, 
Middlesex  County.  MasBaohusette.  It 
has  extensive  water  power  derived 
from  Pawtucket  Falls  in  the  Merrlmao 
River.  The  Qrst  mill  was  built  here 
in  1823.  Now  the  city  has  a  world 
reputation  for  Its  textiles  and  carpets, 
besides  having  a  great  variety  of  other 
iDdustrlee.    P.  106.291. 

Low'cll,  JaniM  RusMll  [1819-18911. 
An  American  writer  and  poet  of  singu- 
lar power  and  humor  who  made  tils 
first  striking  success  with  the  "  Big- 
low  Papers"  In  1848.  He  was  editor 
of  the  ''Atlantic  Monthly"  from  1857 
to  1861  and  was  Minister  to  Spain 
from  1877  to  1880.  in  which  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  American  Am- 
bassador to  London,  a  position  which 
be  held  untU  188&. 

L»yo't«,  IgnMlu*  d*  (1491-1566). 
The  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
He  was  of  noble  birth  and  for  a  time 
devoted  himself  to  arms,  but  after 
being  wounded  at  the  siege  of  pem- 

Seluna  gave  his  life  up  to  religion.  After 
lie  formatlOQ  of  his  Society  he  was 
made  the  First  General  of  the  Order,  a 
position  which  he  held  tor  the  rest  of 
hie  life.  Pope  Gregory  XV.  canonized 
him  to  1628. 

Lu'bMk.  A  free  state  of  the  German 
Empire,  area  115  square  miles,  em- 
bracing Lubeck  city,  the  town  of  Trav- 
emunde,  and  various  neighboring  vil- 
lages. Lubeck  city,  stands  on  the  Hlver 
Trave.  ten  miles  above  Us  entrance  to 
the  Bay  of  Lubeck,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic 
between  Holsteln  and  Mecklenburg.  A 
famous  old  Hanse  town  with  flourishing 
(tommeroe,  extensive  Industries,  and 
many  wealthy  Institutions.     P,  96.460. 

Lubrioa'tlon  (Latin,  lubrlcare,  to 
make  smooth).  A  medical  term  de- 
noting the  process  of  rendering  the 
body  or  any  part  of  It,  smooth,  by 
saponaceous  or  other  applications. 

Lucan'ida.  An  order  of  coleopterous. 
or  sheathed  Inseota,  like  the  stag-beetle, 
the  males  of  which  are  armed  with 
targe  and  powerful  mandlbien.  Some 
have  strldulatlng  organs,  others  not. 
They  are  usually  plainly  colored  but 
some  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
species  are  brilllaiitly  marked.  Up- 
wards Of  900  species  of  these  beetles 
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have  been  observed  and  described. 
They  abound  in  the  woods  of  warm 
countries,  remaining  during  the  day  in 
stumps  and  logs  to  come  forth  at  dusk. 
One  European  speoies  lives  in  the  larval 
state  In  the  willow  and  oak  and  remains 
there  thus  un transformed,  for  years. 

LuoernB,  A  canton  of  Switzerland, 
with  an  area  of  579  square  miles,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  arable  and  pasture 
lands  with  a  few  vineyards.  The  loft- 
iest poln  to  are  Pllatus  (6,995  ft.}  and 
the  Rlgl  (5,906  ft.)  on  opposlle  sides 
of  Lake  Lucerne.  P.  146,000.  Lucerne. 
the  oapltal,  lies  at  the  west  end  of 
the  canton  of  Lucerne.  P.  33,630.  The 
length  of  the  lake  Is  23  miles.  Its  height 
above  sea  level  1,435  feeL  It  Is  re- 
nowned for  Its  beautiful  scenery  and  is 
visited  by  300,000  tourists  yearly. 

"  ■■  ■  >  (lu-sern'l.  A  tali,  slender, 
cl  e  herb  with  large  vlolet-pur- 

pl  rs  and  twisted  pods,  used  as 

a  ilant;  alfalfa  which  la  planted 

Is  the  dry  regions  of  the  west- 

ei  d  States  and  thrives  wonder- 

fi  er  irrigation,  is  an  extremely 

v( rariety  on  which  cattle  thrive. 

Its  roots  extend  twelve  feet  down,  mak- 
ing It  Independent  of  surface  moisture. 

Lu'olfep,  Satan.  The  prince  of  dark- 
ness; so-called  by  the  fathers  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  under  the  Im- 
pression that  the  oft  quoted  pas- 
sage In  Isaiah,  "  How  art  thou  fal- 
len, 0  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning?  " 
referred  to  him,  when  it  was  the  Baby- 
lonian king  that  was  meant.  In  Latin, 
Lucifer  means  light  bearer,  morning 
star. 

Luoit'now.  A  division  (area  12.040 
square  miles,  p.  6,000,000)  district, 
(area  967  square  miles;  p.  796,000) 
and  capital  ofty  (p.  264,500)  of  Oudh, 
British  India,  on  the  winding  bank  of 
the  River  Qumtl.  42  miles  from  Cawn- 
pore.     It  is  renowned  for  Its  defence 


against  the  Sepoys  in  the  Mutiny,  1857. 
It  contains  a  large  garrison,  many  line 
buildings,  flourishing  native  manufac- 


tures of  muslin,  embroidery,  brocade, 
ete. 

Luopa'tia.  In  the  Roman  legend,  the 
wife  of  Collatinua,  who  was  outraged 
by  Tarquin,  which  act  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  republic  for  the  mon- 
archy. Also  two  gens  or  Roman  clans, 
the  one  patrician,  the  other  of  ple- 
blan  stock. 

Luore'tlua,  Titus  Luolua  Oarua  [96- 
55  B.  C).  A  celebrated  philosophical 
Roman  poet,  whose  "  De  Rerum  Na- 
tura"  (The  Nature  of  Things),  is  re- 
markable for  its  exposition  of  the 
atomic  theory  of  Leuclppus.  It  Is  a 
didactic  and  philosophical  work  treat- 
ing of  physios,  psychology  and  ethics. 
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Though  Lucretius  is  more  concerned 
with  the  matter  than  the  form  of  his 
verse,  he  sometimes  rises  to  a  height  of 
sublimity  never  equalled  by  .Vergil,  who 
is,  nevertheless,  greatly  indebted  to 
hinu  We  know  almost  nothing  of  his 
life.  His  death,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion, was  due  to  drinking  a  love  philter. 

Luoul'lus,  Luolus  Llolnlus,  surnamed 
Pontlous  (110-57  B.  C),  ARomangen- 
eral  and  epicure,  whose  name  in  the 
last  character,  has  since  passed  into 
a  proverb.  As  a  soldier,  he  served 
under  Sulla,  holding  a  command  in  the 
East  that  enabled  him,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  military  talents,  to  pile  up  enor- 
mous wealth.  Between  74  and  71  B. 
0.,  he  brought  Mithridates  to  defeat 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  69  conquered 
Tigranes.  In  66  he  was  recalled. 
Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life 
of  sybaritic  luxury.  His  villas  at  Tus- 
culum  and  Naples  were  renowned  for 
their  splendor  and  luxury,  yet  he  was 
not  wholly  a  sensualist;  he  also  col- 
lected books  and  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  learning. 

Luinl>a'90.  Muscular  rheumatism,  at- 
tacking the  lumbar  region  or  region  of 
the  loins,  often  very  painful  and  intrac- 
table. Local  treatment  with  warm 
baths  and  liniment  in  combination  with 
opium  is  often  effective. 

LumbrroldflB.  A  family  of  annelids, 
that  is.  worms  with  a  framework  of 
rings,  the  type  of  which  is  lumbricus, 
the  earth-worm.  These  worms  are 
long  and  cylindrical,  their  rings  or  seg- 
ments are  armed  with  bristles  to  as- 
sist locomotion,  and  they  have  neither 
eyes,  ears  nor  teeth. 

Lu'iMU  The  goddess  of  the  moon 
and  months  of  the  Romans,  identical 
with  the  Greek  Science ;  in  poetry,  the 
n)oon,  personified;  in  alchemy,  silver. 

Lunaoy  (In  law).  When  an  insane 
person  becomes  so  incompetent  men- 
tally as  to  be  unable  to  care  for  his 
person  and  property,  or  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  persons  or  property  of 
others,  it  becomes  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  State  to  assume  control  over  his 
person  or  property,  or  both,  and  when 
(his  is  done  his  condition  Is  technically 
known  as  lunacy.  So  long  as  a  person 
is  not  Judicially  declared  incompetent, 
he  is  entitled  to  his  liberty  and  to  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs.  In 
case  of  immediately  threatened  injury 
to  the  insane  person  himself  or  to 
others,  an  individual  may  exercise 
temporary  restraint  over  the  insane 
person,  but  for  further  restraint  he 
renders  himself  liable  to  damages  for 
assault  or  false  imprisonment.  When 
a  legal  investigation  is  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  having  one  Judicially 


declared  a  lunatic,  an  order  is  issued 
upon  the  petition  of  some  relative  of 
the  insane  person  or  of  a  proper  pub- 
lic officer,  appointing  a  commission 
**  de  lunatico  inquirendo,"  called  a 
commission  in  lunacy.  This  commis- 
sion is  composed  of  a  layman  and  a 
physician  or,  in  some  states,  a  law- 
yer, a  physician  and  a  layman,  which 
listens  to  evidence  upon  the  question 
of  insanity,  and  determines,  in  some 
states  with  the  aid  of  a  Jury,  the  ques- 
tion of  legal  competency.  Generally, 
notice  is  required  to  be  given  to  the 
person  named  in  the  order  or  to  his 
relatives  and,  unless  dangerous,  he 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  commission  and  be  heard  in 
his  own  defense.  Upon  the  report  of 
the  commission  that  the  person  so 
named  is  a  lunatic,  the  court  having 
Jurisdicition  over  the  matter  adjudges 
him  to  be  a  lunatic  and  appoints  a  com- 
mittee, or  in  some  states  a  guardian, 
to  take  charge  of  the  lunatic's  person 
and  property,  or  it  may  in  its  discre- 
tion appoint  separate  committees  as 
guardians  of  the  person  and  property 
respectively.  The  lunatic  then  loses 
most  of  his  legal  rights,  but  the  com- 
mittee or  guardian  of  the  property  has 
very  limited  powers.  The  committee  of 
the  person  of  the  lunatic  may  cause 
him  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum  which 
is  authorized  by  law  to  receive  and  care 
for  lunatics.  Such  asylums  are  under 
the  frequent  inspection  of  government 
officials.  If  one  Is  improperly  re- 
strained on  the  ground  of  insanity,  he 
may  resort  to  the  wnrit  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. In  England,  the  Chancellor  has 
jurisdiction  In  cases  of  lunacy. 

Lungs.  The  organs  of  respiration, 
located  in  the  thorax  or  chest.  Thp 
left  lung  Is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
right,  and  both  may  be  described  as 
bags  or  pockets  of  air  cells.  The 
bronchi,  or  divisions  of  the  windpipe 
into  the  lungs,  which  have  the  heart 
lying  slightly  obliquely  between  them. 
The  spongy  lung  texture  is  lighter  than 
water,  and  the  two  lungs  together  of 
an  average  healthy  adult  weigh  about 
forty  ounces.  The  air  cells  vary  from 
a  seventieth  to  a  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  pulmonary  ar- 
tery carries  the  blood  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  to  be  oxygenated, 
dividing  into  branches  on  entering  the 
lungs,  accompanying  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  terminating  in  a  network 
around  the  air  cells.  Here  the  pul- 
monary veins  begin,  which  receive  the 
purified  blood  and  return  It  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  for  circulation 
through  the  system.  The  diseases 
which    chiefly    affect    the    lungs    are 
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pneumonia,  congestion,  catarrh,  pleu- 
risy, bronchitis,  asthma,  and  consump- 
tion. 

Lu'put  (Latin,  lupus,  the  wolf).  A 
tubercular  disease  or  the  face  and  nose 
very  destructive  to  the  tissues.  It  ap- 
pears in  red  patches,  which  are  slightly 
raised  above  the  skm  surface  and  give 
off  an  offensive  odor.  Without  actu- 
ally ulcerating,  these  patches  often 
present  points  of  great  irritation,  but 
in  very  bad  cases  the  tubercles  both 
ulcerate  and  scar  deeply.  The  X-rays 
and  Finsen  light  rays  are  now  used  as 
a  cure.  Lupus  is  generally  an  inveter- 
ate disease  so  long  as  lowness  of  the 
system  continues.  Galled  also  eating 
tetter  and  Jacob's  ulcer. 

Lut«.  An  ancient  stringed  instrument 
of  the  guitar  type,  witn  back  like  a 
mandolin,  introduced  into  Europe  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  popular  many  cen- 
turies after;  but  now  superseded  by 
more  elaborate  instruments.  It  has 
catgut  strings  arranged  in  pairs,  and 
tuned  in  unison,  with  frets  at  intervals 
of  a  semi-tone. 

Lu'thor,  Martin  (1483-1546).  The 
great  German  reformer.  He  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1507.  He  became 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Univer- 
stity  of  Wittenberg  and  until  1517  was 
an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic.  His  first 
idea  of  revolt  occurred  when  he  saw 
indulgences  being  sold,  a  practice 
which  he  openly  condemned.  For  this 
he  was  excommunicated,  and  sum- 
moned before  the  Diet  at  Worms, 
where  he  made  a  memorable  defense. 
He  then  separated  himself  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  began  to  preach 
the  Reformed  Religion,  his  doctrine  be- 
ing formulated  in  the  confession  of 
Augsburg.  He  lived  to  see  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  widely  es- 
tablished. Luther  tauffht  Justification 
by  faith,  the  right  of  private  Judg- 
ment and  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  not  the  first  to 
advance  these  doctrines  or  to  urge  the 
Reformation;  there  were  others  be- 
fore him;  but  he  was  the  boldest  and 
the  most  successful.  The  Lutheran 
Church  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the 
Protestant  churches  that  sprang  from 
the  Reformation.  It  is  the  principal 
church  in  Germany,  the  State  church 
in  Scandinavia  and  has  many  com- 
municants in  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia.  The  American  branch  ranks 
third  among  the  Protestant  demonina- 
tions  of  the  Union.  Its  distinctive  con- 
fession of  faith  is  that  of  Augsburg. 

Lux'ttinbeuro*  A  province  in  south- 
east Belgium,  on  the  French  border. 
Tt  is  wooded  and  hilly;  area  1,706  sq. 
ro.    P.  225,000.    The  capital  is  Arlon. 


Lux'embourg.  The  palace  in  Paris 
built  for  Marie  de  Medici,  by  Debrosse 
(1615-1620).  Its  interior  is  magnifi- 
cently adorned  with  paintings  and 
sculpture.  Since  the  Revolution  it  has 
been  occupied  by  the  French  Senate 
and  as  a  Museum  of  Art. 

Luxembourg  (luk-son-boor'),  Fran* 
90lt  Henri  de  Montmorency,  Boute- 
ville«  Duo  de  (1628-1695).  A  French 
marshal,  companion  and  relative  of  the 
great  Gond^.  He  fought  in  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Grand,  and  held  commands 
in  the  wars  with  Spain  and  Holland. 
He  was  victorious  over  Prince  Waldeck 
at  Fleurus,  and  William  of  Orange  at 
Steenkirk  and  Neerwinden. 

Lux'emburg.  A  grand-duchy,  and  in- 
dependent European  State  adjoining  the 
Belgian  province  above  mentioned,  and 
bounded  by  German  territory  east» 
north  and  South;  area  999  sq.  m.  Jt 
possesses  considerable  mineral  wealth. 
P.  240,600.  The  capital  is  Luxemburg, 
an  industrial  city,  43  miles  north  of 
Metz.    P.  22.000. 

Lu'xor.  A  village  adjoining  Karnak, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Thebes.  It  contains  a  magnificent 
ruined  temple. 

Luxon  (Spanish,  lu-thon').  The 
largest  and  most  northerly  of  the 
Philippine  group;  area  40,876  sq. ,m., 
p.  about  4,000,000.  The  surface  is 
largely  mountainous;  the  climate  i» 
warm  but  tempered  by  the  sea.  It» 
products  include  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco. 
The  chief  city  is  Manilla,  the  capital  of 
the  islands  (q.  v.). 

Lycoper'eloum.  A  genus  of  plants 
(Solanacee),  of  which  the  tomato 
(Lycopersicum  esculentum)  is  the 
most  important.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  Chile,  and  was  then 
known  as  the  "  love  apple."  It  was 
at  first  regarded  v^th  suspicion  and 
looked  upon  as  noxious.  Cultivation 
has  greatly  modified  and  improved  it. 
The  fruit  has  been  much  changed  by 
consolidation  of  the  blossoms,  as  also 
has  that  of  allied  members  of  the 
family,  which  bear  a  red  or  yellow, 
round  or  pear-shaped  fruit  much  like 
it. 

Ly'ell,  8lP  Oharlee  (1797-1875).  A 
distinguished  geologist  whose  re- 
searches shed  great  light  upon  geo- 
logical science,  and  whose  "  principles 
of  Geologry  *'  placed  that  science  on  an 
improved  basis.  He  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Darwinian  theory.  He  was 
twice  President  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety, and  in  1864  President  of  the 
British  Association.  He  was  knighted 
in  1848,  made  a  baronet  in  1864.  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Lymph.     A  fluid  of  the  body  con- 
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sisting  of  the  fluid  pari  of  the  blood, 
and  carried  wIthiD  the  iviiiptiallo  or  ah- 
sorbent  vessels;  poured  inla  tbe  ven- 
ous Byatem  by  Ibe  Uioraoio  and  rigtit 
lymphatic  ducts.  Also  the  virus  of  a 
disca-ie  used  in  vaociaatioD  or  similar 
treatmeat,  as  Kooh's  lymph. 

Lynchburg.    A  mountain  city  of  Vir- 

Sinla,  on  the  James  Hlver,  124  miles 
■om  Richmond  by  rail.  It  ie  a  prosper- 
ous place  with  manufactures  of  furni- 
ture, wagons,  and  agricultural  implc- 
meois  and  other  things,  tobacco  man- 
ufaoluriDg  being  (be  chief.  P.  2B,4B4. 
Lynch  Law.  Tbe  dealing  out  of 
summary  punlBbment  on  offenders  by 

Srivate  individuals  without  appeal  lo 
le  law.  II  gets  Its  name  from  one 
Charles  Lynch,  a  Vlrslnlan  planter,  who 
In  Ibe  tatter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  accustomed  to  take  into 
his  own  bands  the  puDishment  of  of- 
(snderB.  Instances  of  lynoh-law  are 
still  frequent  in  the  United  States,  and 
generally  result  in  ihe  carrying  out  of 
a  rough  and  ready  death  sentence,  ne- 
groes being  often  the  victlraa. 

Lynn.  A  city  of  Massachusetts,  10 
milt-B  northeast  of  Boston.  Its  chief 
Industries  are  tanning,  and  manufaotur' 
ipg  of  ladies'  and  children's  shoes,  be- 
ing the  largest  center  of  that  partloU' 
lar  trade  In  the  country.  The  old  city 
was  founded  1629,  great  lire  1860, 
85,000.000.     P.  89.336. 

Lynx  (Greek,  lyns,  "snapping,  yell- 
ing" with  kindred  forms  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Lithuanian).  A  wild  cat  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica; stout  and  strong,  larger  than  the 
domestic  cat,  with  powerful  '  s, 
tufted  ears,  bearded  cheeks,  t 
short  tail  and  a  spotted  or  cloude'  I- 
oration,  belonging  to  the  Fellde.  ly 

are  fierce  beasts,  wary,  quick  eli        f, 

Sreying  on  animals  even  as  large  i  le 
eer.  Among  the  best  known  ai  le 
caracal  or  Persian  lynx,  the  Canada 
lynx  or  "  loup  oervler  "  of  the  French, 
and  the  Siberian  lynx  which  is  large 
and  shaggy  like  the  Canadian.  The 
eomntnn  wi'd  oal  of  the  United  Slates 
is  the  Bay  lynx  'Lynx  Rufus).  of 
which  there  are  several  speoleB.  The 
lynx  has  one  peculiarity  in  having  28 
teeth  white  the  Pelidn  nave  30. 

Lyon  or  Lion,  Qulf  of.  A  bay  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  tbe  southern  coast  of 
france,  into  wliich  (lows  the  River 
Rhone. 

Ly'ona.     The  capital  city  of  the  de- 
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partment  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  ooq- 
fluence  of  the  Rivers  Sadne  and  Rhone, 
France.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large 
sUk-weaving  industry,  trade,  dyeing  and 
other  important  enterprises,  stained 
glass  works,  etc.  It  contains  many 
splendid  churches  and  other  buildings, 
and  strong  forliUcatioas.  Population 
over  500,000. 

Ly'ra.  The  oonstellatlon  of  the 
Harp,  situated  between  Hercules  and 
Cygnus.  comprising  twenty  visible 
stars,  the  principal  of  which  is  Vega, 
ona  of  the  most  brIlUant  of  all  the  stars. 

Lyf  Bird.  A  remarkable  genus  of 
Australian  birds,  the  males  of  which 
possess  s  beautiful  lyre-shaped  tail. 
The  bird  Is  not  more  than  15  Inches 
long  but  Its  tail,  which  It  oarries 
erect,  Is  S3  Inches  in  length.  There 
nre  1«  gorgeous  feathers  In  the  tail. 
The  plumage  is  sooty  brown  with  red- 
dish iiT  lawny  markings  on  the  chin, 
throal.  wing,  feathers  and  tail  coverts. 
I.yre-birds  frequent  the  thick  brush 
and  are  very  shy  and  solitary. 

Lysandar.  A  famous  Spartan  war- 
rior of  extraordinary  energy  and  miU- 
tary  skill  though  not  less  remarkable 
for  cunning  and  ambition.  He  de- 
feated an  bnmense  Athenian  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  ships  and  in 
404  B.  C.  captured  Athens  Itself.  "Hien 
his  popularity  became  so  great  that 
the  Spartan  government  grew  alarmed 
and  did  everything  to  thwart  his  de- 
signs. He  was  killed  In  battle  <395 
B.  C.)  before  be  oould  carry  out  his 
scheme  to  overthrow  the  Spartan  oon- 
stituUon. 

Lyalrn'Mhus  (361-SSl  B.  C).  A 
general  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  and  In 
his  youth  renowned  for  his  bravery 
and  physical  strength.  Justin  and 
Seneca  tell  of  bla  being  exposed  to  a 
furious  lion  and  killing  It  by  thrusting- 
Ills  cloak  into  Its  mouth.  He  took  pos- 
session cf  Thrace  and  a  oonslderabto 
part  of  Asia  Minor  but  finally  fell  » 
victim  to  domestic  complieatlons  and 
Internal  dissensions. 

Lyt'ton,  Edward  Bulwar,  First  Lord 
(1R03-1S73).  \  prominent  and  pro- 
lino  novelist  and  dramatist,  whosn 
stories  made  him  famous.  They  In- 
clude "  Pelham,"  "The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,"  an  English  classic,  "  Emeat 
Maltravers ,"  "  Harold."  "  RIenil,"  and 
"  The  Caxbns."  Of  his  plays.  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons."  ai  '  -  -  -  •■ 
keep  the  stage.  Hi 
politician  ana  parllai 
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"  Money,"  still 
Kaa  also  a  poet, 
mtary  orator. 
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KM    Represents,     with     its     waved 

■^'  surface,  the  Phoenician  hiero- 
glyphic and  initial  of  waving  water. 
The  sound  and  letter  are  the  same  in 
alt  derivative  languages,  but  the  Celts 
pronounced  it  through  the  nose,  giv- 
ing the  French  nasal  M,  which  is  ex- 
aggerated into  V  in  Breton,  Welsh  and 
Irish. 

MaarUnt.  Maartan.  The  pen-name 
of  J.  M.  w.  van  der  Poortenschwara, 
a  novelist  bom  in  Holland  in  1857,  but 
with  an  English  training.  He  writes 
in  English  and  afterward  translates  into 
Dutch.  His  best  known  books  are 
"God's  Pool,"  "The  Greater  Glory" 
and  •♦My  Lady  Nobody."  In  all  his 
books  the  moral  idea  predominates,  he 
is  "  a  painter  of  manners  and  morals, 
not  individuals." 

Maoatf'amizlng.  The  system  of 
road-making  invented  by  John  Mac- 
adam in  1819.  The  road  bed  is  laid 
with  hard  broken  stones,  of  a  nearly 
uniform  size,  which  by  the  weight  of 
the  traffic  alone  soon  assume  firmness. 
Nearly  all  country  roads  abroad  and 
some  In  the  United  States  as  well  as 
many  city  streets  are  macadamized. 

Maearo'nI.  The  long,  thin,  cylindri- 
cal, pipe-like  masses  of  hard  paste, 
made  from  wheat  flour  and  water.    The 

Baste  is  forced  through  holes  in  an 
on  plate,  and  the  threads  thus  formed 
are  twisted  into  coils,  and  allowed  to 
dry  and  harden.  They  vary  somewhat 
in  thickness,  the  thicker  varieties  be- 
ing known  as  macaroni,  whilst  the 
thinner  varieties  are  termed  vermi- 
celli (Latin  vermlculus,  a  little  worm), 
hi  allusion  to  their  worm-like  appear- 
ance. Macaroni  is  imported  chiefly 
fipom  Italy,  where  it  is  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food.  Also  an  extrava- 
gant medley,  as  macaronic  verse;  also 
a  name  applied  to  a  class  of  fops, 
whose  extravagant  dress  and  affected 
manners  were  much  ridiculed  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Maoaa'aap.  The  chief  town  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  East  Indies :  also  the 
oil  which  comes  from  there,  made 
from  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  star  apple 
family,  and  used  in  perfumery.  The 
Strait  of  Macassar  separates  Celebes 
from  Borneo. 

Rffaoaunav,  Thomas  Bablnnton,  Lord 
(1800-1859).  The  most  brilliant  his- 
torian of  the  Victorian  era.    His  fame 
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was  assured  by  his  "  Essays "  and 
**  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  and  his 
'*  History "  did  more  than  confirm  it. 
He  was  a  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay 
(1768-1838),  the  anti-slavery  agitator, 
and  sat  in  Parliament  as  member  for 
Gaine  for  some  years,  also  serving  for 
five  years  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Calcutta.  On  his  home- 
coming, he  again  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Edinburgh,  and  gained  a 
new  celebrity  by  his  speeches.  He  at 
different  times  filled  the  offices  of  Pay- 
master-General and  Secretary  for 
War.  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1857.  Both  Lord  Macaulay  and  his 
father  Ue  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

Maoaw.  A  genus  of  large  parrots 
with    brilliant    scarlet    and    sky-blue 

Slumage,  with  interminglings  of  green. 
:ative  to  South  America  and  Cuba. 

Maoboth.  According  to  Holinshed's 
English  Chronicle,  the  usurping  Scot- 
tish kin^f  who  succeeded  Duncan^ 
whom  he  murdered.  Macbeth  was 
slain  by  Duncan's  son  Malcolm  in  1056 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years.  His 
history  forms  the  subject  of  Shake- 
speare's celebrated  tragedy. 

Maooabaos  (Hebrew,  hammers). 
Five  heroic  Hebrew  brothers.  During 
the  reign  of  the  oporessive  Antiochu<^ 
Epiphanes,  175  B.  C.  they  roused  the 
highlanders  of  Judea  against  the  Sy- 
rians, and  after  a  desperate  guerilla 
war  fireed  Jerusalem  and  Judea  by 
their  thrilling  exploits.  They  left  a 
princely  family,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Mariamne,  the  lovely  and  unhappy 
queen  of  Herod  the  Great,  five  genera- 
tions later. 

Maoohlavani,  NIooolo  (1469-1527). 
A  Florentine  diplomatist  and  historian, 
whose  book,  'Ml  Principe,"  has  main- 
tained its  celebrity  through  the  cen- 
turies as  a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
method  of  governing  by  artifice.  He 
also  wrote  a  history  of  Florence.  The 
name  of  Macchiavelli  has  received  a 
doubtful  distinction,  as  that  of  a 
politician  professing  the  most  un- 
scrupulous principles;  hence  Maochia- 
vellian  in  politics  or  government,  re- 
fers to  the  crafty,  the  cruel,  the  treach- 
erous. The  political  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  Macchiavelli  mean  ••  the  des- 
potism of  the  Prince  sustained  by  cun- 
ning unrestrained  by  morals,"  a  Jus- 
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tifloatjon  of  the  means  in  the  end. 
**  Out  of  his  surname,'*  Macaulay  says, 
*^  has  been  coined  an  epithet  for  knave, 
and  out  of  his  Christian  name  a  syn- 
onym for  the  Devil."  He  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  when  Italy,  carved 
into  principalities,  substituted  feuds  for 
patriotism  and  subtility  for  statesman- 
ship. 

Mace.  An  aromatic  spice  made  from 
the  dried  skin  or  covering  of  the  East 
India  nutmeg  seed;  there  are  two 
sorts,  the  red  and  the  white. — The 
word,  of  another  derivation,  refers  also 
to  the  emblem  of  authority  borne  be- 
fore certain  officials,  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  and  other  functionaries. 

Maoedo'nia.  The  ancient  name  of 
a  country  which  is  now  a  part  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe.  It  lies  northwest  of  the 
iEgean  Sea.  Oriffinally  it  was  of  small 
extent,  but  by  the  fourth  century,  B. 
G.,  it  stretched  from  the  Balkans  to 
Thessaly  and  the  iEgean  Sea  on  the 
south,  and  from  Bpirus  and  Illyria  on 
the  north  to  Thrace^  Philip  of  Macedon 
consolidated  the  monarchy  ruling  it 
from  359  B.  C,  becoming  master  of 
Greece.  Under  his  son,  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Macedonian  empire  was  ex- 
tended over  the  then  knovsm  world, 
though  it  speedily  broke  up  after  that 
great  conqueror*s  death.  Macedonia  is 
mountainous,  but  with  several  plains  of 
considerable  fertility.  The  present 
population  is  mainly  Bulgarian,  with 
Greeks  along  the  shore  and  in  certain 
other  districts.  The  Turks  are  not 
numerous. 

Maehlna  Qun.  A  mounted  gun  of 
one  or  a  number  of  barrels,  and  com- 

g Heated  mechanism,  loaded  and  flred 
y  means  of  some  mechanical  device 
or  automatically  by  its  own  gases  or 
recoil.  The  original  machine  gun  of 
this  country  was  the  Gatling,  invented 
by  Dr.  R.  J.  Gatling,  and  flrst  used 
during  the  Civil  War.  Machine  guns 
are  so  contrived  as  to  deliver  a  con- 
tinuous fire  of  projectiles,  and  are  of 
many  makes  and  many  types,  but  may 
be  divided  generally  into  two  classes: 
those  which  fire  small  arm  ammuni- 
tion, like  the  French  mitrailleuse  type, 
and  those  in  the  shape  of  revolving 
cannon  that  fire  shot  and  shell.  They 
are  all  breech -loading  and  some  are  ar- 
ranged about  a  central  axis.  The  first 
named  class  will  deliver  about  1,000 
shots  a  mmute.  The  Maxim  gun  of 
Sir  Hiram  Maxim  (See  Maxim),  is 
one  of  these.  It  is  a  single-barreled  ma- 
chine gun  very  ingeniously  constructed. 
In  it  the  force  of  the  gun*s  recoil  is 
used  to  load  and  prepare  it  for  an- 
other firing.     Others  of  this  class  are 


the  Lowell,  Taylor,  Garner,  Parwell. 
etc.  Of  the  second  class,  the  cannon 
sort  is  the  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon. 
It  combines,  with  long  range  shell-flre, 
extreme  rapidity  of  action.  Its  five 
barrels  deliver  in  action  from  30  to  80 
rounds  of  explosive  shells  a  minute: 
that  is  to  say,  from  1,000  to  2,000 
fragments.  Some  are  rifled  with  dif- 
ferent twists  to  the  barrels,  so  as  to 
sweep  a  certain  path,  as  a  ditch  for 
instance,  trom  end  to  end,  and  mow 
down  all  before  them.  The  Norden- 
feldt  machine  gun  is  intended  for  de- 
fense against  torpedoes;  its  barrels, 
from  two  to  twelve  in  number  may  be 
fired  singly  or  together.  The  Colt  Au- 
tomatic gun  is  single  barreled;  Its 
gases  operating  the  reloading  me- 
chanism. 

Maoken'zis.  A  river  in  Northwest 
Territory,  Canada.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  the  Athabasca,  and  dis- 
charges the  waters  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Not  count- 
ing the  lakes  of  its  system,  it  is  1,045 
miles  long.  It  is  frozen,  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  course,  from  Octo- 
ber to  June.  The  country  through 
which  it  flows  is  in  large  part  deso- 
late and  unfit  for  cultivation;  but  that 
of  its  tributaries,  the  Laird,  Peace  and 
Athabasca,  is  fertile  and  as  a  last  re- 
maining opportunity  for  cheap  lands,  is 
now  being  settled  up  by  home-seekers 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The  Mack- 
enzie affords  petroleum,  coal  and  lig- 
nite. The  river  was  discovered  and 
explored  by  Sir  John  Mackenzie.  1789. 

Maok'erel.  A  popular  food  fish 
caught  in  the  seas  of  the  temperate 
zones  in  large  numbers  and  utilized 
largely  by  curers  and  packers.  The 
Spanish  mackerel,  a  famed  variety,  of 
warmer  waters,  is  especially  prized. 

Mao  Ma'hon,  Marthat  (1808-1893). 
A  French  soldier  (of  Irish  descent) 
who  won  great  distinction  in  the 
Crimea,  Italy,  and  as  commander  of  the 
First  Army  Corps  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  un.til  overwhelmed  at  Sedan. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  reor- 
ganized the  French  army,  and  trom 
1873  to  1879  was  President  of  the 
Republic. 

Ma'eon.  A  city  of  Bibb  County. 
Georgia,  on  the  Ocmulgee  River  in  a 
cotton  belt.     P.  40.665. 

Mao'rocoam.  The  universe  or  cos- 
mos, the  Great  World;  the  whole  of 
any  sphere  or  department  of  nature  or 
knowledge  of  which  man  is  part.  See 
Microcosm. 

Macroprpar.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to   the   Piperace«,   of  which 
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there  are  several  species,  natives  of  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  The  shrubs 
yielding  the  roots  known  as  ava  kava, 
or  cava,  are  of  this  class.  A  stimulating 
drink  is  made  from  the  root  by  the 
women  of  these  islands,  vsrho  grind  it 
between  their  teeth,  a  simple  but  effec- 
tive method.  The  product  being  then 
deposited  in  a  large  bowl  or  tub,  water 
is  added,  incantations  are  made  over  it, 
and  the  liquor  allowed  to  ferment. 
Another  plant  of  this  sort  is  Macropi- 
per  excelsium,  the  kama-kama,  a  na- 
tive pepper  of  New  Zealand  which 
bears  edible  yellow  berries  and  fur- 
nishes an  aromatic  tea  and  remedy  for 
toothache. 

Maoropod'ldn.  Marsupials,  as  the 
kangaroo  (q.  v.).  The  weight  of  the 
body  of  the  kangaroo  rests  on  its  hind 
quarters  and  tail,  which  are  built  to 
sustain  it.  The  head  is  small,  the 
ears  large,  the  expression  rather  deer- 
like. The  neck  is  slender,  the  fore- 
quarters,  which  do  not  carry  any  part 
of  the  body,  are  light  and  slender  and 
dimunitive.  The  fore-paws  are  flve- 
flngered.  the  hind  ones  number  but 
four,  01  which  two  are  enclosed  in 
skin  and  the  other  two  much  enlarged 
to  bear  the  animal's  weight.  The  gait 
is  saltatory  but  rapid.  The  eyes  have 
lashes.  The  female  possesses  a  pouch, 
marsupium-^ence  the  family  name — 
where  the  young  are  nursed.  There 
are  30  teeth  ancfthe  stomach  consists 
of  a  series  of  sacs;  the  diet  being 
wholly  herbivorous.  (Greek,  long 
foot.) 

Maopu'ran  (Greek,  long  tall).  Crus- 
taceans of  the  order  Decapode,  com- 
prising the  lonff-tailed  shrimp,  the 
prawn,  the  crowflsh  and  lobster.  The 
shell  of  the  abdomen  is  in  segments, 
and  is  thus  flexible;  they  have  usually 
six  pairs  of  appendages,  and  a  flat  fin- 
like tail. 

Madagat'oap.  The  third  largest  is- 
land of  the  world,  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  Africa.  It  Is  about  four  times 
the  size  of  Great  Britain,  978  miles 
long,  and  350  broad,  or  230,000  sq. 
m.  in  area.  It  consists  of  an  ele- 
vated interior  rising  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
covering  about  half  its  extent,  and  a 
level  country,  with  a  height  of  600 
feet  surrounding;  Ankaratra,  9,000 
feet  is  the  highest  of  its  peaks.  A  se- 
ries of  extinct  volcanoes  can  be  traced 
throughout  the  island,  and  along  with 
them  a  line  of  hot  springs.  Madagas- 
car extends  from  12**  to  25"  south 
and  from  42  •  40'  to  50  •  20'  east.  Its 
lower  regions  are  well  wooded;  there 
are  many  vahiable  timber  trees  and  the 


flora  Is  uncommonly  rich  and  varied, 
most  of  the  plants  are  peculiar  to  the 
island.  It  is  the  home  of  the  lemur, 
the  place  in  which  the  fossil  remains 
and  the  eggs  of  the  great  epyornis — 
the  roe  of  the  Arabian  Nights — have 
been  found.  Iron,  lead,  silver,  gold 
and  sulphur  are  known.  The  people, 
the  Malagasy,  show  an  Arab,  Malay. 
Polynesian  and  Melanesian  mixture  or 
races.  The  Hovas,  the  most  civilized 
among  them,  inhabit  the  interior.  In 
language  the  natives  are  substantially 
one.  In  their  nature  they  unite  many 
good  and  many  bad  qualities.  There 
are  about  3,500,000  of  them.  An- 
tananarivo, the  capital,  has  about  100.- 
000  population.  The  principal  ports 
are  Tamatave  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Majanga  on  the  northwest.  The  ex- 
ports are  cattle,  grain,  copal.  India 
rubber,  coffee,  sugar  and  woods;  the 
imports  are  cotton  goods,  rum,  hard- 
ware and  crockery.  The  principal  trade 
is  with  Mauritius  and  South  Africa. 
The  Hovas  with  English  assistance 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  island 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Queen  Rana- 
varola  accepted  Christianity,  1868. 
It  was  annexed  in  1896  by  Prance, 
which  has  ruled  it  with  rigor,  antag- 
onizing the  English  Missions  and 
schools,  without  introducing  other  civ- 
ilizing agencies. 

Mad'der.  A  number  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Rubia,  the  madder  family,  es- 
pecially Rubia  tinctorum  and  similar 
plants,  from  the  roots  of  which  an  ex- 
tract is  made  for  use  in  dyeing  and 
color  making.  The  coloring  principle 
thus  obtained  is  alizarin  (q.  v.)  which 
being  novv  made  synthetically,  there  is 
not  the  demand  for  the  plant  there  was 
formerly.  Madder  is  an  Old  World 
perennial,  a  rough  and  hairy  shrub. 
There  are  various  species;  Bengal  or 
East  Indian  madder;  wild  madder — of 
which  one  variety  is  naturalized  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  Madder  bloom 
is  a  refined  dye-stuff  made  from  com- 
mercial madder  fermented  and  packed 
into  blocks.  It  is  grown  in  Turkey 
and  France. 

Madel'ra.  The  largest  of  a  group 
of  islands  situated  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  about  360  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Morocco.  The  name  is  Portuguese, 
and  means  "  timber";  the  area  of  the 
island  is  about  38  by  15  miles;  the 
population,  a  mixture  of  Portuguese, 
Moorish  and  negroes,  numbers  abouj; 
150,000.  They  have  representation  in 
the  Cortes  at  Lisbon.  The  islands  were 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  first  settled. 
1419.  Madeira  is  mountainous,  witn 
deep  ravines;   one  of  the   latter,   the 
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Grand  Gurral  is  2,000  feet  deep.  In 
the  absence  of  roads,  sledges  are  the 
popular  means  of  conveyance.  The 
group  is  volcanic ;  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent. The  coasts  are  precipitous,  the 
only  harbor  is  that  of  Punchal.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  constant;  the 
productions  sub-tropical,  with  a  char- 
acteristic profusion  of  flowers.  Ma- 
deira was  once  renowned  for  its  wines 
— disease  very  nearly  exterminated 
the  vine  in  1853,  but  gradually,  the 
vineyards  are  beinff  restored,  and  it 
exports  700,000  gallons. 

Mado'ro,  Franoltco  1.,  Jr.  (1873 — ). 
President  of  Mexico.  He  was  formerly 
a  Mexican  general  and  special  adviser  to 
Sefior  de  la  Barra  (q.  v.),  the  pro- 
visional president  of  Mexico  following 
the  retirement  of  President  Diaz,  May 
25,  1911,  he  was  elected  his  successor 
Oct.  1,  1911.  He  was  born  near  Par- 
ras,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  of  a 
wealthy,  aristocratic  family.  At  one  time 
he  was  Minister  to  Russia  and  has  held 
other  important  oflQces.  He  published, 
1908  (in  Spanish),  "The  Presidential 
Succession  in  1910,"  which  is  said  to 
have  precipitated  the  revolution  of 
1911.  He  was  imprisoned  for  sedition 
in  1910,  released  on  bail,  fled  to  Texas, 
organized  and  led  the  revolution  which 
drove  Diaz  from  power,  and  spent  a 
fortune  of  half  a  million  in  it.  The 
family  lost  $3,000,000,  but  they  are 
worth  $50,000,000,  and  cordially  sup- 
port him. 

Madison.  A  city  of  Dane  County. 
Wisconsin,  also  capital  of  the  state.  It 
is  82  miles  west  of  Milviraukee  and  132 
miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  on  the 
Chicago  A  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee A  St,  Paul  and  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroads.  Its  surroundings  are 
agricultural  and  highly  productive.  It 
has  large  tobacco  warehouses  and  a 
beet  sugar  factory,  and  being  hand- 
somely situated  enjoys  distinction  as 
a  summer  resort.  Besides  the  capitol. 
the  University  of  the  State  and  other 
institutions  are  here.    P.  25,531. 

Mad'lton,  Jams*  (1751- 1836). 
An  American  statesman,  the  fourth 
president  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  during  the 
Revolutionary  era,  and  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  afterward  drafted 
the  United  States  Constitution.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  Congress  later  and 
was  Secretary  of  State,  1801  to  1809. 
He  was  twice  elected  president  as  the 
Democratic  nominee,  in  1808  and  again 
in  1812,  and  served  throughout  the 
Naval  War  with  Britain.  Madison  was 
Joint-author  with  Jay  and  Hamilton  of 


the  political  paper,  known  as  the 
*'  Federalist.**  He  was  a  fluent  writer 
and  his  letters  contain  much  of  in- 
terest, bearing  on  the  early  history  of 
the  Union. 

Madras'  (or  Presidency  of  Fort  St. 
Ceorge) .  A  large  division  of  the  South 
Peninsula,  British  India  (including  na- 
tive States),  area  150,798  sq.  m.;  p. 
39,500,000;  capital  Madras,  a  city  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  p.  510,508.  It  is  the 
third  city  of  India,  with  great  com- 
merce, poor  harbor  and  university. 
Madras  extends  about  nine  miles  along 
the  shore,  and  covers  27  square  miles 
area.  The  climate  is  hot  and  the  port 
exposed  to  cyclones  at  certain  seasons 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  healthy  city.  It 
cannot  compare  with  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay in  architecture,  but  is  well  provided 
with  educational  institutions.    The  ex- 

Korts  are  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  grsdn, 
ides,  and  horn,  sugar,  oil  seeds,  indigo 
and  dye-stuffs.  The  population  em- 
braces 50,000  Mohammedans,  3,000  to 
4,000  Europeans,  10,000  Eurasians, 
and  over  400,000  Hindus. 

Madrid'.  The  capital  city  of  Spain, 
and  a  province  of  New  Castile.  The 
area  of  Madrid  province  is  2,997  sq. 
m.,  p.  770,560.  Its  industries  are  agri- 
culture, vine-growing  and  manufac- 
turing. The  city  of  Madrid  has  a  uni- 
versity, the  National  Library,  the  RoysJ 
Museum  of  Art,  and  many  fine  build- 
ings; a  cathedral,  palace,  etc.:  p.  520,- 
000.  Madrid  rises  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Manzanares,  2,060  feet  above  sea 
level.  Its  sole  recommendation  for  the 
site  of  a  capital  is  its  central  position : 
it  lies  under  a  burning  summer  sun  and 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  wintry 
winds  from  the  mountains.  It  was 
known  in  the  tenth  century,  and  was 
made  the  Spanish  capital  by  Philip  II. 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  time 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant courts  of  Europe.  Many  substan- 
tial improvements  have  been  made  in  it 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Madu'ra.  A  district  of  Madras,  Brit- 
ish India;  area  8,808  sa.  m.,  p.  2,840,- 
500.  The  capital  is  Maaura  city  on  the 
River  Vaigai;  p.  105,500.  It  contains 
colleges,  a  splendid  pagoda,  and  many 
industries.  Also  an  island  of  the  East 
Indian  archipelago,  separated  from  Java 
by  the  Strait  of  same  name,  area  1,770 
sq.  m.,  p.  1,168,000.  It  is  engaged  in 
fishing  and  cattle-rearing. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurlee  (1862 — ).  A 
Belgian  poet  and  mystic.  He  has  writ- 
ten many  dramas  of  which  the  best 
known  is  "  P^H^as  et  M^isande.*' 
Of  his  essays,  and  it  is  in  his  essays 
that  Maeterlinck  is  at  his  best,  the  fin- 
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est  18  "La  Vie  des  Abeilles,**  trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Sutro.  His  wife  is  a  tal- 
ented aetress. 

Mag'dalen  laianda.  A  group  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  inhabited  ohiefly 
by  flshermeD.    P.  5.000. 

Mag^deburg.  A  fortified  town  on  the 
River  Kibe,  Saxony,  Prussia,  one  of  the 
principal  industrial  and  commercial 
centers  in  North  Germany.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  an  Army  corps,  and 
contains  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral.  P. 
(with  suburbs  of  Buckau  and  Neu- 
sUdt)  235.460. 

MMerian,  Ferdinand  (1480-1521). 
The  fingUsh  form  of  the  Portuguese 
name  Femao  de  Magalhss.  He  was  of 
that  nationality  but  left  its  naval  serv- 
ice because  he  believed  he  was  not 
appreciated,  and  sought  employment 
with  Spain.  He  offered  to  find  for  the 
erown  of  that  country,  new  lands  in 
the  seas,  beyond  the  chance  of  Portu- 
guese claims  to  sovereignty.  This 
proposal  being  accepted  he  set  sail, 
with  a  fleet,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  Brazil,  intending  to  shape  his  course 
thence,  and  find  somewhere,  a  western 

{passage  to  the  Spice  Islands  of  the 
ndies.  This  was  accomplished — af- 
ter mutiny,  misadventure  and  hard- 
ships; the  Straits  of  Magellan  were 
discovered,  though  Magellan  never  re- 
turned to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  He 
was  killed  on  the  island  of  Mactan,  one 
of  the  Philipoines,  April  27,  1521.  The 
survivors  of  tfye  expedition  returned 
in  a  single  ship  by  way  of  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope:  thus  completing  the 
first  cireunmavigation  of  the  globe. 

Magerian,  Straits  of.  These  divide 
the  many  islands  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
fjrom  South  America,  and  afford  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  are  375  miles  long,  and 
from  two  ana  one-half  to  seventy  broad. 
They  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
1520  and  were  explored  in  1840  by  a 
British  expedition.  Through  them  runs 
a  strong  current;  the  western  half  is 
narrow  and  shut  in  by  wooded  moun- 
tains, and  while  steam  vessels  pass 
through  without  trouble,  sailing  ves- 
sels seldom  venture,  but  *' round  the 
Horn  **  instead. 

MaglG.  A  term  applied  to  the  pre- 
tended art  of  influencing  supernatural 
things.  Such  an  art  was  seriously  be- 
lieved in  by  the  people  of  mediasval 
times,  and  still  obtains  among  certain 
uncivilized  races.  Professors  of  magic 
in  olden  times  worked  their  wonders 
according  to  certain  elaborate  systems, 
and,  by  the  air  of  mystery  with  which 
they  surrounded  themselves  and  their 
operations  contrived  to  impress  the 
eredulous.    Magic  took  various  forms 


— the  cure  of  disease,  predictions,  and 
the  gradfloation  of  personal  desires. 
Thus,  there  was  black  ma«rio,  which 
communed  with  evil  spirits:  white 
magic,  dealing  with  good  spirits;  and 
natural  magic,  the  science  of  the 
occult:  while  astrology  and  alchemy 
were  the  advanced  outcome  of  these 
superstitions.  In  more  recent  times 
there  have  been  many  professors  of 
magical  powers,  but  since  the  days 
of  Gaffliostro  these  things  have  been 
classed  with  charlatanism  and  legerde- 
main, and  even  the  palmist  finds  him- 
self under  the  ban  of  the  law  to-day. 

Mag'na  Ohar'ta.  The  great  charter 
which  was  granted  by  King  John  of 
England  to  the  barons  at  Runnymede 
June  15,  1215,  in  obedience  to  their 
insistent  demands,  and  which  has  since 
been  confirmed  over  thirty  times  by 
later  monarch s.  Its  main  provisions 
were  that  no  free  man  should  be  im- 
prisoned or  proceeded  against  except  by 
the  Judgment  of  his  peers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  land;  that 
there  should  be  one  system  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom; 
that  foreign  merchants  should  have 
freedom  of  commerce ;  that  no  scutage 
or  aid  should  be  imposed  except  by 
consent  of  the  council;  and  that  an- 
cient liberties  generally  should  be  pre- 
served. The  original  Charter  is  lost, 
but  a  manuscript  copy  exists  at  Lin- 
eoln. 

Mag'nesite.  A  compact,  granular, 
vitreous,  white  to  brown  magnesium 
carbonate. 

Magne'tlum.  A  malleable,  ductile 
metal  of  the  color  and  brilliancy  of 
silver.  Its  only  oxide,  magnesia.  Is 
much  used  as  a  medicine,  its  use  com- 
ing in  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Magnesium,  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
of  Ume  and  magnesia,  abounds  in  the 
earth's  crust,  and  is  even  an  ingre- 
dient of  sea  water  having  been  nrst 
found  at  Magnesia,  Asia  Minor.  Mag- 
nesium chloride  and  magnesium  sul- 
phide are  found  in  the  waters  of 
mineral  springs;  magnesium  phosphate 
in  bones  and  seeds;  magnesia  sulphate 
figures  in  medicine  as  Epsom  salts  and 
is  of  use  in  dyeing  and  the  dressing 
of  cotton  goods.  Magnesium  is  a  sil- 
ver white  element,  malleable  and  duc- 
tile, which  melts  at  747*  F.  and  boils 
at  1872®,  the  temperature  that  vol- 
atilizes zinc.  The  dazzling  white  light 
it  makes  has  been  seen  m  signals  at 
a  distance  of  28  miles.  It  is  pressed 
Into  wire  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture for  commercial  purposes,  and 
this  is  rolled  into  a  ribbon  for  hand- 
ling.    See  Magnesium  Light. 


MttgnMlum  5! 

MkOne'sluin  Light.  A  very  bright 
white  liffht  made  by  burning  magtie- 
Biuiu.  Magnesium  light  is  so  rich 
In  oliemical  rays  that  it  is  frequently 
used  for  photograplty  at  nlgtit,  or  in 
caverns  or  other  dark  piaces.  It  also 
llnds  use  in  signaling-,  in  pyrotechny 
and  in  lighting  up  tuoaels  during  con- 
struction. 

M«B'n«t  (from  Magnesia  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  the  flrat  lodestone  was 
found  or  noted).  A  body  which  pos- 
sesses the  peculiar  property  of  the 
lodestone,  i  e.,  of  altraoling  to  it  bits 
of  iron  and  steel;  being  a  body  which 
exerts,  and  Is  aot«d  upon  by  magnetic 
force.  Such  bodies  have  at  leasl  two 
opposite  points  or  poles  each  of  which 
attracts  one  pole  and  repels  the  other 
of  any  other  magnet.  A  magnet  In- 
duces magnetism  in  other  bodies  oa- 
Kable  of  Ihe  magnetic  property,  like 
'on  and  steel,  nut  it  exerts  action 
only  on  bodies  having  magnetic  prop- 
eirties.    The  earth  acts  as  a  w 

magnet,     with     its     reaped  ta 

within  the  Arctic  and  Antarc  a, 

and  henoe  causes  a  magne  le 

needle     of     the     compass,  at 

nearly  north    end    south.  e, 

which    Is    a    variety    of    th  al 

magne  tlt«     or     the     native  io 

oilde  of  tron,  is  a  natural  n-..^...,  _jt 
the  properties  of  the  magnet  are  best 
exhibited  In  the  artificial  magnet,  which 
is  commonly  given  the  form  either  of  a 
straight  bar  or  a  horse-shoe,  A  pow- 
erful magnet  may  be  made  by  pass- 
ing an  electric  current  through  a 
wire- wound  bar.  this  Is  an  electro- 
magnet. A  magnet  is  called  permanent 
when  it  retains  Its  magnetism  after 
the  magnetising  influence  has  been 
withdrawn;  steel  and  lodestone  have 
this  property,  soft  Iron,  though  not  a 
magnetic  substance,  lacks  it.  and  henoe 
Is  used  where  the  current  Is  to  be 
turned  on  and  shut  ofT.  It  is  likely 
that  all  suhstances  are  magnetic  but 
for  praotlcal  use  even  the  magnetic 
substances  are  few.  the  list  consist- 
ing of  iron  and  some  of  its  oxides, 
platinum,  and  in  a  less  degree  cobalt, 
manganese,  nickel  and  chromium. 
There  are  many  forms  of  magnets,  as 
the  horse-shoe,  the  tubular,  the  receiv- 
ing or  relay,  used  In  connection  witti 
the  telegraphic  apparatus,  the  com- 
pound, etc.  The  magnetic  force  is 
Ihat  force  which  tends  to  make  one 
pole  of  a  magnet  move  In  one  dlreclion 
and  the  other  in  the  opposite,  and 
thus  to  make  the  magnet  itself  point  In 
the  direction  in  which  the  force  acta. 
It  is  this  force  which  makes  the  mag- 
netic needle  point  north,  and  is  thus 
so  great  an  aid  ;o  navigation:  though 


it  may  be  defleoled  al  certain  places 
by  superior  or  accidental  magnetic  in- 
fluences. An  iron  ship  Is  stronglT 
magnetic;  It  receives  magnetism  from 
the  earth  while  It  Is  building,  and  due 
allowance  must  be  made  for  its  effect 
on  the  oompasi. 

lllag'n«tlam.  As  a  department  of 
physios,  It  treats  of  the  laws  and  condi- 
tions of  magnetic  force.  Magnetism 
speoifloally  is  that  unknown  cause  to 
which  magnetic  force  ia  due.  and  be- 
cause of  which  certain  bodies  produce 
magnetism  or  are  susceptible  to  lis 
action.  The  generally  accepted  theory 
is  that  the  molecules  of  a  body  that 
may  be  magnetized  are  magnets  them- 
selves, but  that  their  poles  point  :n 
all  directions,  neutrallElng  one  another. 
until  magnetlEBtion  brings  them  parallel. 
According  to  Ampere  the  cause  ol  this 
molecular  action  la  a  closed  current  uf 
electricity  flowing  around  each  of  them. 


graph  and  the  generation  of  electricity. 
The  magneto-bell  Is  a  telephone  call 
betl ;  the  magneto-electric  telegraph, 
is  a  telegraph  system  in  which  the  cur- 
rents are  produced  by  magneto-electric 
machines,  instead  of  by  Voltaic  bat- 
teries. Magneto-electricity  la  electric- 
ity generated  by  the  inductive  action 
of  a  magnet  or  magnets.  Terrestrial 
magnetism  considers  the  magnetlo 
properties  of  the  earth  as  a  whole. 
Animal  magnetism  Is  a^  phrase  coined 
by  Mesmer  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  ex- 
plain his  peculiar  theories  and  prac- 
tices, the  latter  much  resembling  what 
is  known  as  hypnotism  to-day,  and  the 
term  is  often  applied  to  define  the  In- 
fluence of  one  person  on  another  or 
of  a  speaker  on  an  audience. 

Mag'nltuda.  Uncommon  sIes  or  ex- 
tent, grandeur,  importance;  thai  which 
may  be  measured,  as  a  line,  a  surface 
or  a  solid  having  geometric  magnitude: 
any  physical  quantity  that  admits  of 
measurement,  or  velocity  of  force;  In 
astronomy,  the  brightness  of  a  slar,  the 
brightest  being  of  the  first  magnitude, 
those  faintly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  sixth, 

Magno'lia.  The  type  of  the  botanical 
tribe  Magnollace^,  comprising  many 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  with  large 
and  fragrant  Howers.  and  chiefly  native 
to  North  America  and  Asia.  It  was 
named  for  Pierre  Magnol  (163S- 
ni5),  a  French  botanist. 

Maa'ple.  A  well-known  bird  of  the 
crow  family,  of  glossv  hlack  and  white 
plumage,  famed  for  its  mischievous 
pronenslties. 

Mahan',    AlfrMl    Thayar    (1840 — ). 
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A  rear-admiral  and  historian;  born  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Anna- 
polis, 1859,  and  has  received  in  recog- 
nition of  his  literary  labors,  degrees 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England,  and 
of  various  other  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  Canada  and  his  own 
oountry.  As  an  officer  of  the  navy  he 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and 
after  it  was  stationed  at  the  Naval 
Academy  and  president  of  the  Naval 
War  College.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
writer  on  naval  subjects  from  a  histor- 
ical and  philosophical  standpoint,  that 
be  is  most  distinguished.  He  has  pre- 
sented the  work  of  navies  in  a  new  and 
original  light.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
"Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  Historyt" 
1890:  the  **  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on 
the  French  Revolution  and  Empire," 
1892;  ••The  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  Sea  Power,"  1897,  ••The 
Problem  of  Asia,"  1900;  "Some  Neg- 
lected Aspects  of  War,"  1907,  and 
••  Lives  of  Parragut  and  Nelson." 

Mahanoy  City.  A  borough  of  Schuyl- 
kill County,  Penn.,  10  miles  north- 
east of  Pottsville,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
and  Philadelphia  A  Reading  Railroads. 
It  is  a  center  of  anthracite  mining  and 
has  important  iron  works.    P.  15,936. 

Mah'moud  I.  (a  form  of  Moham- 
med), (1696-1754).  The  sultan  of 
Turkey,  ftrom  1730  to  1754.  He  was  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Ahmed  III. 
and  wrested  Belgrade  from  Austria, 
1739. 

Mohoa'any.  A  fine  hard  wood  sus- 
ceptible of  a  very  high  polish,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  of  Its  color 
and  markings.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces this  wood  (the  Swie tenia  ma- 
aogan!)  Is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America.  Mahogany  Is 
said  to  nave  been  first  brought  to  En- 
gland for  Raleigh  in  1595.  There  are 
a  number  of  tropical  trees  that  re- 
semble it  and  that  are  substituted  for  it 
in  cabinet  work.  The  name  Is  often 
used  with  reference  to  the  articles 
made  from  It  as  ••around  the  mahog- 
tny,**  I.  e.,  the  mahogany  table. 

Msldsn-halp.  A  very  delicate  and 
Kraeeful  fern  (Adiantum  pedatum), 
found  in  damp  stony  woods. 

Maid  of  Oritens.    See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Malmonldss  (1135-1204).  The 
greatest  Hebrew  philosopher,  scholar 
and  theologian  since  Bible  times.  He 
was  bom  at  Cordova,  Spain,  became 
court  physician  of  Saladin  at  Cairo, 
Cgypt,  and  died  there.  His  voluminous 
works  In  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  treat  of 
medicine,  Jewish  law,  the  Bible   and 


the  Talmud.  His  "  Guide  of  the  Per- 
plexed," combined  the  philosophy  of 
Jews  and  Greeks.  He  had  studied 
Aristotle  profoundly.  His  noble  char- 
acter was  the  original  of  Les8ing*s 
'*  Nathan  the  Wise.^' 

Maln«.  The  most  northeasterly 
State  of  the  American  Union,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Canadian  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick;  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  It  has  an  area  of  33,040 
sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  742,371. 
Maine  is  still  well  wooded — and  is 
well  watered,  about  a  fifteenth  of  its 
surface  being  water.  There  are  a 
number  of  fine  lakes,  Moosehead, 
Chesuncook,  Sohoodic,  Grand.  Sebago 
and  others  among  them.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Kennebec,  Andro- 
scrogfin.  Saco,  St.  Croix  and  St.  John. 
The  State  has  a  coast  line  extending 
over  270  miles,  and,  following  the  in- 
dentations, nearly  ten  times  as  much, 
affording,  though  largely  rock-bound, 
more  than  100  narbors.  Towards  ttie 
southwest.  It  degenerates  into  sand  and 
salt  marsh.  The  north,  center  and 
west  of  the  State  are  mountainous, 
densely  wooded,  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated. The  highest  mountain  Is  Katah- 
din,  5.385  feet  in  altitude.  The  soil 
generally  Is  thin  but  strong,  producing 
certain  crops  like  potatoes,  nay,  etc., 
to  perfection,  while  its  apples  are 
famed.  The  summers  arc  cool,  the 
winters  long.  The  natural  products 
are  lumber,  granite,  lime,  graphite, 
slate  and  flagstone  and  mineral  waters; 
the  principal  industries,  <iuarrying,  tex- 
tiles, manufactures,  lumbering,  pulp  and 
gaper,  fisheries,  canning  and  ship- 
uilding.  Maine  is,  as  it  has  been  for 
years,  a  great  hunting  and  fishing  re- 
sort. Augusta  is  the  capital:  Portland, 
the  principal  port  and  seat  of  com- 
merce. Maine  is  of  note  among  her 
sisters  as  a  pioneer  prohibition  State, 
being  the  first  to  make  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  illegal;  but  an  elec- 
tion, Sept.  11,  1911,  annulled  the  pro- 
hibition constitution  by  a  narrow  ma- 
jority of  25  votes.  It  will  probably  be 
replaced  by  local  option. 

''Malne>  A  United  States  battle- 
ship, which  was  destroyed  by  an  ex- 
plosion In  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Feb. 
15,  1898,  at  9.40  p.  m.,  causing  the 
death  of  two  officers  and  264  men. 
Suspicion  at  the  time  In  the  United 
States  was  directed  at  the  Spaniards: 
it  was  believed  to  be  either  an  offlelai 
act  or  the  work  of  a  fanatic;  though 
there  were  also  those  who  held  to  tne 
view  that  it  was  done  perhaps  by  Cu- 
bans to  bring  about  American  Inter- 
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vention  in  the  then  troubled  state  of 
the  island,  under  Spanish  administra- 
tion. Her  commander.  Captain  Slffsbee, 
had  brought  her  to  anchorage  where 
she  dominated  the  city.  Her  arrival 
naturally  gave  offense  to  the  Spanish 
residents  and  officials  to  whom  the  re- 
volt of  the  Cubans  seemed  largely  to  be 
due  to  American  encouragement.  The 
circumstances  and  feeling  on  both 
sides  were  such  as  to  make  the  event 
the  immediate  casus  belli  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  The  United  States 
Naval  Court  Martial,  held  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  explosion,  found  that 
the  ship  was  destroyed  from  the  out- 
side, but  laid  no  implication  on  the 
Spanish  government.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1911,  an  appropriation  having 
been  made  by  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose, engineers  sank  cofferdams  around 
the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
and  breaking  up  the  hulk,  which  at  the 
same  time  would  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  explosion.  Indi- 
cations were  that  It  had  been  caused 
by  a  mine  from  without,  occasioning 
the  explosion  of  the  magazine  within. 

Maln'tenon,  Mme.  da  (1635-1719). 
After  being  the  wife  of  the  poet  Scar- 
ron,  she  drifted  into  Court  circles  and 
fascinated  Louis  XIV.,  so  that  he  ulti- 
mately married  her.  At  his  death  in 
1715  she  retired  to  St.  Cyr  where  she 
died,  honored  as  a  king*s  widow. 

Mainz  or  Mayanoe.  A  town  on  the 
River  Rhine  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many, fortified  (garrison  8,000),  many 
manufactures,  large  trade.  P.  91,- 
860. 


(West  Indian  name,  mahis; 
Zea  mays).  A  tall  heavy  grass,  culti- 
vated widely;  particularly  in  America, 
as  a  food  and  forage  plant  commonly 
known  as  Indian  com  or  its  grain,  or 
simply  as  "corn."  It  was  lormerly 
known  in  Europe  as  Turkey  com  in 
the  mistaken  notion  that  it  came  from 
the  Levant.  Unlike  other  grasses, 
maize  has  the  two  kinds  of  flowers, 
the  male  and  the  female,  on  the  same 
stem,  the  male  in  the  tassel,  and  the 
female,  with  the  silk  for  pistils,  in  the 
ear.  The  grain  of  maize  goes  to  its 
primary  market  either  in  the  car  or 
shelled.  It  is  very  largely  used  in 
fattening  hogs  and  other  live-stock 
in  America;  and  is  ground  into  meal  in 
(he  United  States,  but  still  there  Is 
left  a  vast  surplus  for  export.  As  a 
food  for  human  beinn  it  is  highly 
nutritious,  as  its  starchy  matter  pre- 
dominates. It  may  be  prepared  in  an 
inflnite  variety  of  ways,  boiled  or 
ground  up  as  nominy  or  meal,  as  corn 
bread   or  "  pone."   cornstarch,   Indian 


f budding,  and  "  big  hominy  "  or  samp. 
t  may  be  eaten  in  the  immature  stage 
as  green  corn,  or  may  be  canned.  It 
is  valuable  as  fodder,  both  stalk  and 
ear.  and  is  extensively  used  in  manu- 
factures, for  the  making  of  spirits,  glu- 
cose, cellulose,  paper,  etc.  Corn  feeds 
a  greater  proportion  of  humanity  than 
any  other  ffram,  except  rice.  The  dis- 
coverers of  America  found  it  in  culti- 
vation all  over  the  continent;  now  it  is 
planted  nearly  all  over  the  world.  In 
Japan  is  a  variety  with  ornamental 
leaves.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  seeds  of  the  great  lily,  the  Victoria 
Regia,  and  to  a  coal-tar  color  which 
dyes  silk  and  wool  a  reddish  yellow, 
like  corn.  The  United  States  produc- 
tion of  maize,  1911  was  2,774,611.890 
bushels  worth  $1,523,968,000  making 
it  the  most  important  product  of  na- 
tional agriculture. 

MaJorioa.  A  kind  of  pottery  carrying 
a  highly  colored  glaze  or  enamel,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Moors  flrom  Majorca  in  the 
flfteenth  century.  It  was  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  artistic  beauty,  Raph- 
ael and  other  great  artists  producing 
designs  for  the  ware. 

Major'oa  or  MalloKoa.  One  of  the 
Balearic  Isles,  a  group  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean belonging  to  Spain. 

Marabar.  A  district  of  Madras, 
British  India,  area  5,585  square  miles, 
p.  2,801,460.  Capital  Calicut.  Calico 
(French,  callcot)  took  its  name  fW>m 
Calicut.  The  ^ole  eastem  coast  of 
the  Deccan  is  called,  the  Malabar  Coast, 
as  the  west  is  the  CoromandeL 

Maiao'oa  (with  Nanning).  One  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  (British)  on 
west  coast  Malay  Peninsula:  area 
(about)  1,000  square  miles;  p.  110,000, 
capital  Malacca,  130  miles  northwest 
of  Singapore.  The  Strait  of  Malacca 
separates  Sumatra  from  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Mal'achlta.  A  green  variety  of  cop- 
per ore,  abounding  in  Australia,  Rus- 
sia, and  South  America,  and,  in  its 
finer  examples,  can  be  worked  up  as  a 
gem.  The  Russians  use  it  in  large 
masses  for  tables,  etc.,  and  it  occa- 
sioned the  ancient  story  of  the  emerald 
table  of  Hermes. 

Maraga.  A  maritime  province  of 
South  Spain  with  an  area  of  2,823 
square  miles,  p.  (decreasing)  600,- 
000.  It  is  an  agricultural  country  and 
exports  wine,  fruits,  olive  oil.  etc.;  p. 
128.600.  The  capital.  Malaga,  is  the 
second  seaport  of  Spain  (Barcelona 
is  first),  with  an  immense  trade  in 
grapes,  raisins  and  wine.  It  is  an  an- 
cient Phoenician  city,  and  was  oHgi- 
nally  Malaca,  or  "  Moloch's  Town.'" 
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Mala'ria.  An  unheal thful  coDditlon 
of  the  body  arising  from  the  foul,  un- 
wholesome exhalation  of  swamps  or 
decaying  vegetation,  or  animal  matter 
or  flrom  the  breaking  of  new  ground; 
also  a  fever  known  as  malarial  fever, 
thus  produced,  of  alternating  chills, 
sweats  and  fever.  The  complaints 
classed  as  malarial  fever  consist  of 
intermittent  fever  or  ague,  remittent 
fever,  and  yellow  fever.  There  are 
three  forms  of  the  former,  the  quoti- 
dian, the  tertian,  and  the  quartan,  so 
distinguished  according  to  the  length 
of  the  intervals  between  the  par- 
oxysms. Remittent  fever  has  many 
Dames,  arising  from  the  localities  from 
which  it  originates  or  in  which  it  is 
prevalent.  Yellow  fever  is  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  and  markedly  characteristic 
description  of  malarial  disease,  most 
met  with  in  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  and  the  African 
coast,  but,  since  the  discovery  that 
mosquitoes  convey  the  infe&tion,  the 
establishment  of  proper  quarantine 
over  infected  places,  the  taking  of  mod- 
em sanitary  precautions  as  to  clean- 
ness and  drainage,  and  treatment  of 
modem  methods,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  stamped  out  of  its  worst  haunts. 
Mosquitoes  are  also  the  cause  of  ma- 
larial fever,  which  has  been  entirely 
eliminated  on  the  Panama  Canal  by 
their  destruction.  In  India  the  govern- 
ment supplies  quinine  at  cost  price,  and 
free,  vi^en  necessary. 

Ma'lay  Arohlpal«'90  (otherwise  called 
the  Indian  or  Eattarn  Arohlpelaoo). 
An  extensive  group  of  tropical  islands 
extending  from  the  Nicobar  Islands  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands In  the  Paclflc,  a  distance  of  4,800 
miles  and  including  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  the  Celebes,  the  Philippines, 
New  Guinea,  the  Bismarck  Archipel- 
ago, etc. 

Ma'lay  Panln'aula.  The  most 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Asia,  Jutting  out  lozenge-shaped  into 
the  China  Sea:  area  about  70,000 
square  miles.  It  includes  Lower  Slam, 
Perak,  Johore,  Pahang  and  Selanffore; 
also  the  British  colonies  of  Malacca 
(with  Nanning)  and  Wellesley. 

ilalay'aia.  That  portion  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  lying  west  of  the 
Moluccas  and  Timor. 

ilaldan.  A  city  of  Middlesex  County. 
Massachusetts,  five  miles  north  of 
Boston,  on  the  Boston  A  Maine  Rail- 
road. It  is  a  manufacturing  place  pro- 
ducing rubber  goods,  cords  and  tas- 
sels, sand  and  emery  papers,  leather, 
etc.      p.  44,404. 

Mallnas  (ma-leen') .   One  of  the  chief 


cities  of  the  Belgian  province  of  Ant- 
werp. It  has  fine  squares,  noble  build- 
ings, and  wide  regular  streets  but  is 
devoid  of  all  signs  of  life  and  industry, 
havhig  lost  its  former  commercial  im^ 
portance.  As  the  see  of  the  cardinal- 
primate  of  Belgium,  it  retains  its  eccles- 
iastical dignity,  and  possesses  numer- 
ous churches,  the  most  noteworthy  of 
which  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Rombaud, 
which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century 
and  is  still  unfinished.    P.  59,000. 

Mal'iard.  The  common  wild  duck  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  flrom  which 
the  domestic  duck  is  supposed  to  be 
derived. 

Mal'leua.  One  of  the  small  bones  of 
the  middle  ear.  In  Latin  it  means  ham- 
mer. It  has  a  projection,  called  the 
handle,  fastened  to  the  membrane  of 
the  ear-drum.  It  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  mammals,  which  are  hence 
called  Malleifera. 

Mal'low.  In  the  United  States,  a 
weed  of  gardens  and  door  yards  which 
bears  the  fruit  known  to  children  as 
**  cheeses  " ;  also  the  marsh-mallow, 
a  perennial  of  salt  marshes  which  is 
mucilaginous,  and  medicinal:  also  a 
number  of  similar  plants  as  the  jute 
plant. 

mal'U  (lUlian,  mahl-ta).  An  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  about  17%  miles 
by  9  ^  or  95  square  miles,  in  a  position 
that  commands  that  sea,  strongly  for- 
tified and  held  by  the  British.  Malta 
is  58  miles  from  Sicily  on  the  one  hand 
and  180  from  Cape  Bon,  Algiers  on 
the  other.  It  is  headquarters  and  a 
coaling  station  for  the  British  Med- 
iterranean squadron.  Several  smaller 
islands  adjacent  are  held  with  it.  Val- 
etU  is  the  capital  of  the  group.  Malta 
is  treeless;  on  account  or  the  winds, 
the  gardens  are  all  enclosed  within 
stone  walls ;  still,  with  painstaking  in- 
dustry, large  crops  are  raised  by  the 
natives.  Earthquakes  are  frequent. 
The  population,  including  the^  garrison, 
is  about  260,000.  The  overplus  of  the 
island  is  to  be  found  scattered  every- 
where about  the  Mediterranean,  The 
language  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic:  the 
Catholic  religion  predominates,  and  the 
canon  law  is  the  civil  law  of  Malta,  it 
having  been  formerly  governed  by  re- 
ligio-military  orders.  The  island  was 
originally  colonized  by  the  PhoBniolans ; 
In  the  ninth  century,  it  was  taken  by  Uie 
Arabs.  In  1530  it  was  given  by  Charles 
V.  of  Spain,  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
of  Jerusalem,  for  bravely  withstand- 
ing a  long  siege  by  the  Turks.  It  has 
been  British  since  1814.  The  scene  of 
St.  Panrs  shipwreck  is  here  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay. 
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Mal'thut,  Thomas  Robert  (1766- 
1834).  An  English  clergyman  and 
political  economist  who  in  his  essay 
on  "  The  Principle  of  Population  "  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion by  limiting  child-birth  and  other- 
wise. This  doctrine,  to  which  the  name 
of  Malthusianism  is  now  always  ap- 
plied, raised  a  great  storm  of  dissent, 
and  was  largely  misconstrued  or  mis- 
understood. Malthus  was  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Economy  at  Hai- 
leybury  College  for  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life. 

MalvaooM  (mal-va'se-e).  An  order 
of  plants,  or  subdivision  of  the  mal- 
vales,  the  type  of  which  is  malva  or 
the  mallows.  These  are  herbs,  shrubs 
or  trees,  with  flve-parted  flowers,  al- 
most always  showy  and  usually  purple, 
rose  or  yellow.  Uniformly  this  order 
is  mucilaginous  and  free  of  unwhole- 
some properties.  Many  are  cultivated 
for  ornament,  many  of  use  medicinally. 
Common  examples  are  the  cotton  plant, 
the  rose  maQow  and  abutilon  (q.  v.). 
Embraced  in  the  order  are  some  64 

?:enera  and  800  species.     These   are 
ound     everywhere     throughout     the 
world,  except  the  polar  regions. 

Mam'olukot.  An  Arabic  word  mean- 
ing slaves,  the  name  given  in  Egypt  to 
the  slaves  of  the  beys  brought  from 
the  Caucasus  and  who  formed  their 
armed  force.  In  1254  they  found  their 
own  power  so  great  that  they  made  one 
of  their  number  sultan  of  Egrypt.  In 
general  they  were  able  and  energetic 
rulers.  Selim  I.  who  overthrew  the 
Mameluke  kingdom  in  1517  was  com- 
pelled to  permit  the  continuance  of 
twenty- four  Mameluke  beys  or  govern- 
ors of  the  provinces.  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when  their  num- 
bers and  power  reduced  the  pasha  to  a 
merely  nominal  ruler.  Their  last  bril- 
liant achievement  was  on  the  occasion 
of  Napoleon*s  invasion  of  Egypt.  In 
1811  they  were  foully  massacred  by 
Mehemed  All,  afterward  viceroy  of 
Egypt. 

Mamma^lia  (Latin,  mamma,  the 
breast,  or  Mammifera}.  A  zoological 
term  comprehending  the  highest  class 
of  vertebrates,  and  including,  with  a 
single  exception,  those  animals  which 
suckle  their  young,  and  that  are  vivi- 
parous and  bring  forth  their  young 
alive.  The  exception  is  the  lowest  or 
this  class,  the  Australian  duck-bill,  a 
mammal  which  lays  eggs,  out  of  which 
its  young  are  bom.  The  females  among 
the  mammalia,  v^rith  the  aforemen- 
tioned exception,  all  have  breasts  with 
a  nipple  for  sucking  their  young,  even 
to  the  seals,  whales  and  sea  cows,  in- 


habiting the  waters.  They  have  lungs 
to  breathe  with,  and  warm  blood  witri 
round  red  discs  and  white  corpuscles, 
and  a  heart  of  four  chambers;  a  Jaw 
directly  articulating  with  the  cranium, 
a  highly  developed  brain  of  united  hem- 
ispheres, two  pairs  of  limbs,  though  one 
or  other  of  these  may  sometimes  be 
aborted,  a'  body  more  or  less  hairy, 
and  rarely  scaly  or  with  an  outer  bony 
framework  or  shell.  The  class  mam- 
malia is  thus  definitely  fixed  with  no 
transitional  forms.  For  the  last  forty 
years  the  classification  of  the  mam- 
malia of  Gill  is  the  one  generally  ac- 
cepted. Under  that  there  are  now  rec- 
ognized about  150  families,  of  genera 
about  1,000  and  of  living  species  about 
3,250.  The  remains  or  mammals 
abound  in  all  the  Tertiary  deposits  and 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  Neosoio 
beds  of  the  Reptilian  age. 

Mam'moth.  An  extinct  species  of 
elephant  of  gigantic  size.  In  1799  f^^ 
entire  skeleton  of  the  animal  was  found 
in  Siberia  in  a  frozen  cliff,  the  flesh 
and  bones  beinff  well  preserved.  It  was 
anciently  an  inhabitant  of  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  of 
Asia  and  America,  fossil  remains  hav- 
ingbeen  discovered  in  many  places. 

Mam'moth  Cava  of  Kontuofcy.  One 
of  a  series  of  spacious  caverns  formed 
in  the  limestone  rock  formation,  which 
covers  an  area  of  6.000  miles.  It  has 
over  40  miles  of  labvrinthian  passages^ 
caverns  of  wonderful  stalactites  and 
stalagmites,  running  streams  witl 
blind  fish  and  other  marvels. 

Man.    A  human  being,  of  the  rational 
genus  homo,  in  zoOlogy  a  mammal  and 
primate  of  a  particular  family:  having 
a  brain  and  brain  case  relatively  large, 
and  walking  erect ;  specifically  an  adult 
male  of  the  human  race.    Man  has  the 
functions  and  instincts  of  the  animal, 
but  is  distinguished  from  the  beast  by 
the  possession  of  a  number  of  higher 
qualities,    which    are    enumerated   by 
Mivart    as    follows:    abstraction,   self 
consciousness,  intellectual  perception, 
reflection,  rational  memory.  Judgment, 
synthesis  and  induction,  ratiocination, 
intellectual  intuition,  the  higher  emo- 
tions and  sentiments,  language  and  will. 
Quatrefages,  the  French  naturalist,  and 
ethnologist,  divides  the  realm  of  nature 
into  five  divisions  or  kingdoms  of  which 
humanity  forms  one.     He  sub-divide» 
it  as  Caucasian,  or  white,  Mongoloid  or 
yellow,  Malayan  or  brown,  American  or 
red  and  Nem*oid  or  black.    There  arc 
other  classifications,  among  them  one 
according  to  hair,  as  smooth  haired, 
wavy    haired,    fleecy    haired,    woolly 
haired,    straiffht    haired,    and    tufted 
haired.       Still     other     classifications 
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have  been  made,  according  to  the  best 
known  facts  of  ethnic  origin,  relations 
and  residence,  as  Eurasian,  Asian. 
American,  Insular  (or  Littoral),  and 
Australian.  Under  this  classincation 
the  Aryan  peoples,  embracing  Greeks 
and  Latins,  Anglo-Saxons.  Persians. 
Afghans  and  Armenians,  Hindus  and 
Russians,  together  with  the  Semitic 
Hebrews.  Syrians  and  Arabs,  the  Hami- 
tio  Kabyles  of  North  Africa,  the  Abys- 
sinians  (Hamitic-semitic),  the  Magyars 
of  mixed  Aryan  stock,  the  Bretons, 
the  Basques,  the  Georgians  and  Cir- 
cassians fall  under  the  first  head. 
Under  the  second  fall,  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  Tibetans,  Burmese,  the  Ta- 
mils of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  the  abo- 
riginal Ainos  of  Japan.  Under  the  third 
head  come  the  Indians  of  the  two 
Americas,  including  those  of  the 
Pueblos  (the  Esquimaux  are  Mongo- 
loid). The  insular  class,  embraces  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  shores 
of  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Indies, 
including  the  Melanesians,  Papuans  and 
black  Australians,  distinct  from  the 
Malayan  Malays,  Polynesians,  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand  and  Novas  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  last  division  akin  to  the 
Papuans,  covers  the  West  African  type 
of  Ethiopian,  the  negro  Sudanese,  the 
Akka  or  negrillo.  the  Bantu  or  Zulu 
and  the  negrillo  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men. Among  the  races  classed  as 
white  or  Gaucausian  are  some  like  the 
Hindus,  with  very  dark  skins.  This  may 
result  from  the  burning  sun  under 
which  they  live.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  even  among  members 
of  the  same  race,  the  African  negroes, 
for  instance,  there  are  marked  differ- 
ences of  complexion.  This  is  explained 
by  one  eminent  scientist  as  simply  a 
matter  of  diet*  the  meat  eaters  tending 
to  lightness  nrom  the  salts  in  their 
food,  the  vegetarian  races  to  darkness, 
similarly,  from  the  chemical  constit- 
uents or  what  they  live  on,  but  the 
negroes  all  possess  herds,  and  live 
largely  on  meat,  and  the  copper  col- 
ored Indians  on  game. 

Man.  Isia  of.  An  island  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  about  58  miles  off  the  English 
shore.  Its  area  is  33  by  12  miles  or 
227  square  miles,  population  about 
55,000.  The  island  contains  Druidical 
remains  and  runic  inscriptions,  testify- 
ing to  the  antiquity  of  the  people,  who 
were  under  Welsh  and  Norwegian  rule ; 
but  have  had  an  independent  govern- 
ment with  a  legislature  known  as  the 
House  of  Keys,  for  ages.  The  laws 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  have  long  been  ad- 
vanced. Every  woman,  widow,  or  spin- 
ster, in  the  isle  of  Man,  whether  she 
34 


be  owner,  occupier  or  lodger,  enjoys 
the  Parliamentary  franchise.  Every 
widow  enjoys  half  her  husband's  per- 
sonal estate,  and  has  a  life  interest  in 
his  real  estate,  and  she  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  this  by  will.  Lead  to  the 
amount  of  5,000  tons  is  annually  ex- 
ported; from  the  island  comes  a 
breed  of  cats  which  is  tailless.  Hall 
Gaine,  the  novelist,  who  resides  in 
the  island,  has  made  the  Hfe  of  the 
Manxman  familiar  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic.   The  language  is  a  Gielic  dialect. 

ManaVldtB.  The  manatees,  or  sea- 
cows,  frequenting  the  streams  of  Flo- 
rida, Brazil  and  other  warm  countries 
of  America.  The  manatee  is  an  aqua- 
tic animal  averaging  when  full  grown 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length,  with 
shovel-shaped  tail,  and  fore-flippers 
and  nails  which  almost  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  arms  and  hands.  In  spite 
of  their  ungainly  aspect,  these  crea- 
tures are  believed  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  idea  of  mermaids  in  the  olden 
time. 

Man'chdtter.  A  city  of  Lancashire, 
England,  on  the  River  Irwell  (which 
separates  it  from  Salford),  the  cen- 
ter of  the  world's  greatest  manufactur- 
ing district.  Cotton  spinning  is  the 
chief  industry,  although  there  are  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  silk,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  paper  and  chemicals. 
It  contains  a  nne  cathedral,  town  hall 
and  other  public  buildings.  P.  (of 
city  proper)  550,000. 

Rian'cndttap.  A  city  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  River  Merrimao,  Hills- 
boro  County,  at  Amoskeag  falls.  It 
has  many  flourishing  manufactures.  P. 
70,065. 

Manchdttap.  A  textile  manufacturing 
town  of  Hartford  County,  Connecticut. 
P.  13,641. 

M«nchu>la«  The  country  of  the 
Manchus,  to  which  racial  stock  the 
recent  Chinese  dynasty  belongs,  is  the 
northeasternmost  division,  of  the  an- 
cient empire  known  as  the  "  Flowery 
Kingdom.^'  It  came  into  prominence 
as  a  battle  ground  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war  in  1904-1905,  and  has  been 
more  or  less  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
discussion  since.  It  has  an  extensive 
area  and  a  large  population,  the  figure 
for  the  first  being  363,610  square 
miles,  and  for  the  other  8,450,000.  It 
is  a  mountainous  country  in  the  east 
and  center,  with  hills  clothed  with  tim- 
ber and  abounding  in  minerals,  among 
them  gold  and  silver,  coal  and  iron, 
that  wait  only  the  coming  of  capital 
for  their  development.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  available  is  under 
cultivation    and    the    exports,    partio- 
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ularly  of  bean  cake  and  oil,  are  impor- 
tant. The  country  iB  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Sheng-king.  Hehing-kiang 
and  Kirin.  The  capital  is  Mukden,  p. 
158,100.  Kirin  has  150,000,  New- 
chwang,  the  seaport,  60,000.  The 
winter  climate  is  rather  severe.  The 
country  is  coveted  by  both  Russia  and 
Japan.  Although  the  dominant  class, 
the  Manchus,  number  only  about 
1,000,000,  they  dress  in  Chinese 
fashion  and  speak  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. Manchuria  is  a  favorite  re- 
cruiting ground  for  the  Chinese  army. 

Man'dalay.  A  division  (area  25.767 
square  miles).  A  district  (area  2,071 
square  miles)  and  town  (headqual'ters 
or  division  and  district)  on  the  Irawadi 
Rive^r,  Upper  Burma.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  p.  (includ- 
ing British  garrison)  182,500.  It  con- 
tains an  old  carved  wooden  palace,  and 
many  pagodas. 

Man'ilarln.  The  name  given  to  a 
powerful  Chinese  official,  civil  or  mil- 
itary, whose  rank  is  shown  by  the 
wearing  of  a  button.  In  Chinese  the 
name  is  Kwan. 

Man'dato  Law.  A  Judicial  command, 
particularly  the  order  of  an  appeal 
court  as  to  what  shall  be  done  in  an 
appealed  case  by  the  subordinate  court 
from  which  it  comes.  Mandatory,  in 
law,  implies  command,  as  a  mandatory 
statute. 

MandraQ'ora.  A  genus  of  Mediter- 
ranean herbs  of  the  nightshade  fam- 
ily, stemless  and  with  very  thick 
roots,  the  mandrake  of  commerce  or  of 
old;  a  soporific  infusion  of  it  is  re- 
ferred to  DY  Shakespeare's  **  Ghost  in 
Hamlet.**  All  parts  of  the  mandrake 
contain  this  poison,  which  is  a  power- 
ful narcotic;  it  is  also  thought  to  have 
aphrodisiac  qualities  and  to  be  a  cure 
for  barrenness.  The  root  is  shaped 
much  like  a  man  and  the  superstition 
is  that  it  cries  out  when  pulled  up. 
Pliny  says  that  the  Romans  used  it  as 
an  anesthetic  before  surgical  opera- 
tions. 

Man'drll.  The  large  and  ferocious 
West  African  baboon. 

Man'««nea6  (formerly  known  as 
manganesium ) .  It  is  a  hard,  brittle, 
grayish-white  metallic  element  oocur- 
rmg  in  nature  in  abundance,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  oxides.  It  has  a  remark- 
able affinity  for  iron  with  which  metal 
it  is  often  associated.  It  is  used  in 
the  making  of  glass  and  paints  and  in 
chemical  manufactures,  as  a  bleaching 
and  oxydizing  reagent,  and  is  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  The  ancients  knew  it,  and  used 
it  under  the  name  magnesia  nigrra  to 


decolorize  glass.  This  was  the  black 
oxide,  so  called  commonly,  or  simply 
manganese.  Red  manganese  is  an  ore 
of  this  mineral  of  a  red  color;  white 
manganese  is  manganese  carbonate; 
manganese  copper  is  an  alloy  of  these 
metals  of  the  color  of  gun  metal  which 
fractures  like  steel  and  has  the  tenacity 
of  wrought  iron. 

Man'ao.  The  fruit  of  a  tropical  tree 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties  and 
qualities.  The  best  are  luscious  and 
much  esteemed. 

M«n«ost«6n  (Malay,  mangostan).  A 
native  of  the  fruit  of  Qarcinia  mang- 
ostana,  of  the  order  Guttiferee,  or  Gam- 
boge family.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an 
orange  and  filled  with  a  delicious,  sweet 
pulp,  which  is  eaten.  The  tree  bear- 
ing its  fruit  grows  in  Malacca ;  and  its 
rind  is  a  useful  astringent  in  dlarroehea 
and  dysentery.  MangosUn,  obtained 
from  the  husk  of  the  fruit,  is  used  in 
the  reduction  of  gold  and  silver  ft^m 
solutions. 

Man'orove.  A  tropical  tree  which 
grows  along  the  muddy  sea  shore,  and 
which  by  sending  roots  down  from  the 
stem  reclaims  much  ground. 

Manhat'tan.  The  island  upon  which 
New  York  proper  rises,  situated  be- 
tween the  North  or  Hudson  River,  the 
Bast  River  and  the  Harlem  and  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  five  boroughs  into 
which  the  city  is  divided  for  purposes 
of  government.  ' 

Manira  or  Manli'ia.  The  chief  city 
and  capital  of  the  American  group  of 
the  Philippines.  It  is  on  a  bay  of  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  island  or  Luzon, 
chiefly  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Pasaig  River,  and  is  650  miles  by  sea 
south  of  Hong-kong.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Spanish  in  1571.  and  has  had 
its  share  in  the  vicissitudes  of  Spanish 
misgovernment.  It  has  also  suffered 
from  fires,  earthquakes  and  typhoons* 
but  since  the  American  occupation  of 
the  islands  it  seems  to  have  taken  on  a 
new  lease  of  life  and  greatly  improved. 
Many  modem  conveniences  have  been 
introduced  and  the  suburbs  of  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  are  spread- 
ing out.  The  population  of  Manila  is 
about  300,000;'  of  these  25.000  are 
Chinese,  the  remainder  largely  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  native  stock.  The  resi- 
dents of  Spanish  birth  number  about 
5,000.  The  principal  trade  is  in  hemp, 
sugar,  cigars,  tobacco  and  coflTee.  These 
are  the  staples  of  export;  the  Imports 
consist  chiefly  of  rice,  cotton  goods, 
flour,  wines,  silks,  etc.  Cigar-making 
is  the  principal  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  is  carried  on  '  upon  a 
most     extensive     scale.       More     than 


!5,000  hands  are  employed  In  this 
trade;  ol  tbese  perhaps  81.000  are 
women.  The  harbor  of  Manila  1b  not 
veiT  sate;  large  vessels  anchor  at  Ga- 
lUi  two  miles  southwest  of  the  oity. 
Manila  Bay  was  the  scene  ot  the  vio- 
lory  o(  Admiral  George  Dewey,  in  cora- 
nuDd  of  the  Amerloan  fleet  over  the 
SpanlBh  fleet.  See  Span iBh -American 
War. 

Manila  Hamp.  The  Qber  of  a  tall 
pereDojal  (Musa  lestllls)  of  the  same 
genua  as  the  banana.  It  is  th€  best 
material  in  the  world  for  cordage  and 
eablea.  The  stalks  are  large,  grow 
perennially  from  the  roots  In  great 
plantations.  The  staUis  are  simply 
dried  a  little  and  scraped.  Two  men 
cut  and  sorape  25  lbs.  a  day.  It  Is 
the  ohief  export  of  the  Philippines, 
imounllng  to  C10,108,e9g  In  1900,  ouf 
of  total  exports  113.556,916. 

■lanloo  (Mnnlhot  latropha].  A  Bra- 
tillan  plant,  growing  from  large,  fleshy 
tuberous   roots,  from    two   species  oi 

whloh,  ttie  bitter  cassava  and  ' 

UHSBva,  Uie  greater  part  of  the 
tbe  natives  of  tropical  America 
rtved.  The  bitter  cassava  or  mt 
poisonous  until  the  ]iiloe  is  i 
out  ot  It.  Sweet  Gassave  (J 
laolpha)  produces  tapioca. 

■lanlatM.  A  city  of  Manistee  Count? . 
Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Ludlngton  and  on  "^" 
Pare  Marquette,  the  Manistee 
N.  E.  and  Manistee  A  Grand  Rapids 
Railroads.  It  has  a  number  of  saw 
and  shingle  mills,  furniture  and  other 
works  and  is  In  a  productive  fruit 
country,    P.  18.381. 

Manlto'lML  Originally  the  Red  River 
settlement,  tiie  great  Central  Cana- 
dian wheat  growing  prairie  province, 
renowned  for  its  great  crops  and  rapid 
settlement.  The  provlncp  lies  along 
the  United  States  border,  with  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota  to  the  south 
or  It,  and  the  Canadian  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Keewadn,  Saskatchewan  and 
AsBlnlboia  bounding  It  east,  north  and 
west.  The  soil  of  Manitoba  is  of  great 
depth  and  remarkable  fertility,  so  thai 
it  takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  produc- 
tion ot  wheat.  The  oatlle  business 
also  has  Importance.  The  summer 
elimate  ts  like  that  of  Ihe  eastern 
United  States.  The  winters  are  cold, 
Ihe  thermometer  often  going  to  30 ' 
«nd  even  50*  P.  below,  but  with  the 
dry  Inland  air  this  Is  cuile  bparable. 
Tliere  Is  little  snow  and  the  cold  Is  not 
felt  BO  much  as  In  more  humid  places 
to  the  south  of  it.  Though  wheat  Is 
the  staple,  the  farmers  of  (he  provlnot 
are  now  turning  to  a  more  varied  ag- 


riculture; ot  the  great  American  mi- 
gration which  has  swept  toward  Can- 
ada In  reoent  years,  Manitoba  has  re- 
ceived Its  snare.  The  wonderful 
growth  of  the  province  is  to  be  seen 
ID  the  development  of  Its  principal  city, 
Winnipeg,  which  now  has  a  population 
of  150,000;  and,  situated  as  It  is.  has 
become  the  great  grain  and  flour  cen- 
ter ot  the  continent.  The  area  of 
Manitoba  is  13,738  square  miles,  th*' 
p.  406,111. 

Man'ltou.  A  town  and  famous  health 
resort  ot  El  Paso  County.  Colo- 
rado, fltly-elght  miles  southwest  of 
Denver,  In  most  picturesque  surround- 
ngs  with  soda,  seltzer,  Iron  and  sul- 
phur springs.  Also  a  settlement  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  seventy-six 
miles  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Also 
two  lakes  of  the  name  one  in  Canada, 
the  other  In  Saskatchewan. 

IMainltowM.  A  oity  of  Manitowoc 
Counly,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Mlohlgan, 
seventy-flve  miles  north  of  Milwaukee. 
It  Is  on  the  Chicago  A  North  Western 
and  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  &  St.  Ste 
Marie  Railroads.  It  has  an  exoelleni 
harbor  with  ship  yards  and  docks,  and 
a  number  of  faotorieH.  Iron  worts,  flour 
mills,  breweries  and  tanneries.  P. 
13.027. 

Mankato.  A  oity  of  Blue-  Earth 
County,  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota 
River  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  is 
eighty-six  miles  southwest  of  St.  Paul 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  4  St. 
Paul,  Chioago,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  & 
Omaha  and  Chicago  d  Great  Western 
Railroads.  It  is  in  a  fertile  district,  has 
line  stone  quarries  and  a  number  of 
factories,  including  flour  and  knitting 
mills,  foundries,  furniture  works,  etc. 
P.  10,365. 

Man,  or  La  nana  (the  ancient  Vln- 
dinium).  The  capital  of  the  department 
of  Sarlhe,  France  and  headquarters  of 
GO  Army  corps.  It  has  linen  manufao- 
urlng  and  poultry  trade.    P.  65,000. 

Mann,  Horao*  (1796-1859J.  An 
American  educator,  noted  for  his  re- 
forms In  the  conduct  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Massaohusetts.  which 
have  had  effect  elsewhere.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Statp 
Board  of  Education,  1837  to  1848,  and 
was  a  memberof  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts, 1848  to  1853.  Falling  suc- 
cess as  a  candidate  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts  (1858},  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Andocn  College,  Ohio, 
and  remained  thpre  until  his  death. 
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Sandusky  Railroads.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  grain  gro^ng  section  of  the 
country.  Its  manufactures  include 
machinery,  farming  implements,  stoves, 
carriages,  watch  cases,  rubber  goods, 
bent  woods,  etc.     P.  20,768. 

Man'tidtB.  The  mantis,  insects  with  a 
long  body  and  very  long  forelegs  which 
they  carry  while  awaiting  their  prey, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  if  in  prayer. 
They  are  known  as  the  praying  mantis 
or  praying  insect,  on  this  account  and 
by  some,  as  **  Johnny  cook-horse.** 
There  is  a  flower  and  a  shrimp  which, 
firom  their  resemblance  to  this  insect 
have  been  named  after  it.  The  name 
means  Prophet,  in  Greek. 

Manill'la.  A  light  cloak,  worn  by 
Spanish  women;  also  a  veil  or  heaa 
covering  of  lace  still  fashionable  in 
some  of  the  Spanish  speaking  coun- 
tries. 

Manuel  11^  Ex-King  of  Portugal 
(1889 — ).  The  son  of  King  Carlos  I. 
and  Queen  Am^lie,  daughter  of  Philippe 
Due  d*  Orleans.  He  ascended  the 
throne,  February  1,  1908,  after  the  as- 
sassination, in  Lisbon,  of  his  father  and 
elder  brother  Prince  "Luiz  Ph'ilip.  he 
and  his  mother  narrowly  escaping  the 
same  fate.  The  family  belongs  to  the 
House  of  Braganza  (founded  by  an  il- 
legitimate son  of  King  John,  A.  D. 
1400)  of  the  ancient  line  of  Portu- 
guese kings.  The  revolution  which 
suddenly  overthrew  Manuel  (October 
5,  1910),  caused  him  to  flee  from  his 
palace  with  his  mother  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  England. — His  dethronement 
has  been  popularly  attributed  to  a 
temporary  infatuation  for  Gaby  Deslys 
(^'Gbbrielle-of-the-LiUes**)  ah  artist 
of  the  Parisian  stage  and  a  product  of 
the  boulevard — who  appeared  in  New 
York  City,  September,  1911. 

Manurea.  Natural  or  chemical 
substances  put  upon  land  in  order  to 
aid  cultivation.  Natural  manures  com- 
prise what  is  generally  known  as  farm- 
yard manure,  sewage,  leaves,  etc.,  and 
chemical  manures  include  bones,  ni- 
trate of  sodium,  guano,  soot,  lime,  and 
other  kindred  matters. 

HanuaoHptt.    See  Paleography. 

Map.  A  representation,  drawn  to 
scale,  of  any  region  showing  its  land 
and  water,  and  geographical  features 
with  topographic  or  other  information. 
A  map  gives  parallels  and  meridians, 
and  is  named  according  to  its  purpose, 
afl  a  relief  or  contour  map.  physical, 
hydrographio,  meteorological,  ethnolo- 
gical, nistorlcal,  political,  or  statistical 
map. 

Map  or  MappM,  Walter  (1140-1210). 
A  mediflpval  author  of  England  who  was 


clerk  or  secretary  to  Thomas  A'Becket 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  He  was  sent 
upon  several  important  missions  and 
appointed  archdeacon  at  Oxford 
through  the  influence  of  his  patron.  He 
is  the  reputed  author  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Arthurian  romances;  also  of 
much  of  the  satirical  verse  that  has 
come  down  from  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries. 


t'pla.  A  tree  that  is  native  to  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  has  at  least 
100  species.  The  sycamore  and  Nor- 
way maples  are  the  best  known  Euro- 
pean varieties.  The  suxar  maple 
abounds  in  Canada  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
ple-leaf is  the  Canadian  national  em- 
blem. 

Mar'abou.  A  stork,  especially  aa 
African  variety  whose  soft  white  tail 
and  wing  feathers  are  used  in  dress- 
making. The  name  is  derived  fk*om  the 
Arabic  marabout,  a  hermit. 

Maraoalbo.  A  seaport  of  Venezuela 
on  Lake  Maracaibo,  230  miles  long. 
It  exports  oofTee,  cocoa  and  hides. 
If  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake 
were  removed  it  would  become  a  great 
city.     P.  35,894. 

Marat  (mawr&).  Jean  Paul  (1744- 
1793).  One  of  the  leading  actors  in 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror.  He  lived  in 
England  some  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  practiced  as  a  doctor,  but« 
returning  to  Prance,  Joined  the  Revolu- 
tionists and  became  one  of  their  most 
ferocious  champions.  He  was  assassin- 
ated by  Charlotte  Corday. 

MaKble.  Limestone  in  its  hardest 
and  most  crystalline  form.  There  are 
many  varieties — thirty-three  were  used 
in  the  building  of  the  Paris  Opera 
House — but  white  is  the  purest  and 
best.  From  about  568  B.  C,  white 
marble  was  used  by  the  Grecian  sculp- 
tors for  their  statues.  Rome  was  rich 
in  marble  buildings  and  monuments, 
and  Palmyra  was  mainly  built  of  white 
marble.  Devonshire.  Derbyshire  and 
Ireland  yield  most  of  the  British  mar- 
bles. Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Georgia 
and  Tennessee  are  the  chief  marble 
producing  states  of  the  Union. 

March.  The  third  month  of  the 
year,  containing  31  days  during  which 
the  sun  enters  the  sign  Aries.  It  was 
the  first  month  of  the  old  Roman  cal- 
endar and  was  named  after  the  god 
Mars.  It  was  the  storm,  and  ffoing  to 
war  month  of  the  old  Saxons;  also  Lent 
month,  because  with  it  spring  came 
and  the  days  began  to  lengthen. 

Maroo'nI.  Quelielmo  (1875 — ).  An 
ingenious  Italian  electrician,  who  was 
educated  at  Leghorn  and  Bologna,  at 
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which  latter  place  he  began  his  exper- 
iments in  wireless  telegraphy  (q.  v.). 
Going  to  England,  he  studied  with  Pro- 
fessor Preece,  and  in  1896  brought  for- 
ward an  apparatus  by  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  wireless  messages 
between  Penarth  and  Weston  with  fa- 
vorable results.  In  1902  he  succeeded 
in  transmitting  trans-oceanic  mes- 
sages, and  to-day  his  system  is  adopted 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  estab- 
lished a  public  wireless  telegraph  serv- 
ice across  the  Atlantic  in  1907. 

Map'oua,  Aure'llut  Antonrnut  (121- 
180  A.  D.).  A  Roman  emperor  and  phil- 
osopher, so  called  from  his  devotion  to 
study  and  letters.  He  was  the  adopted 
SOD  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
succeeded  him  with  a  colleague,  in  the 
7ear  161.  In  169  the  colleague  died 
leaving  him  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  over  which  he  continued  to 
reign  wisely  and  prosperously  for 
eleven  years  more.  A  little  work 
which  he  wrote  in  Greek  entitled  **  The 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,**  con- 
tains many  gems  of  wisdom.  An 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
set  upon  its  present  pedestal  in  Rome 
by  Michelangelo,  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture 
that  have  come  down  to  us. 

MaKoy,  William  LMPned  (1786- 
1857).  An  American  statesman  who 
served  as  a  young  man  in  the  War  of 
1812.  He  was  United  States  Senator 
fh)m  New  York  (Democrat).  (1831- 
1833) ;  Governor  of  New  York  (1833- 
1838;  Secretary  of  War  (1845-1849), 
during  the  Mexican  War;  Secretary  or 
State  (1853-1857). 

MaKoaret.  A  name  from  the  Greek 
meaning  Pearl,  distinguished  in  history 
as  follows:  8t.  Maroaret,  a  maiden  of 
Antioch  who  flourished  about  275  A. 
D.,  and  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than 
marry  Olybrius,  the  governor. — 8t. 
Margaret,  of  Scotland  (1015-1093), 
Queen  of  Malcolm  III.  of  that  country 
and  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling  of  Eng- 
land, canonized  1251 . — Maroarat 
(1353-1411),  Queen  of  Denmark.  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  She  united  the  three 
kingdoms  and  was  called  the  "  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  North." — Maraarat  "  the 
maid  of  Norway"  (1283-1290),  Queen 
of  Scotland,  drowned  at  sea,  whereupon 
the  contest  of  the  Bruce  and  Balliol 
families  began. — Mapoapat  of  Anjou, 
Oaeen  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  virtual 
^uler  of  England  while  he  was  insane. 
Her  dispute  with  thjB  Duke  of  York 
brought  on  the  War  of  the  Roses. — 
Maraarat  of  Navarra  (1492-1549), 
«  Queen  of  Henry  d' Albert,  King  of  Na- 
'varre,  a  friend  at  flrst  of  the  French 


Protestants,  but  afterwards  indifferent. 
She  collected  the  tales  known  as  **  The 
Heptameron  "  and  wrote  verse. — Map- 
aarat  of  Bupgundy  (1446-1503),  in 
whose  household  Gaxton  learned  the 
art  of  printing. — Mapaapai  of  Papma 
(1522-1586),  an  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Charles  V.  and  Regent  of  the  Neth- 
erlands.— Mapgapat  of  Valola,  (1553- 
1615),  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
France  and  wife  of  Henry  IV.  She 
wrote  valuable  memoirs. —  Margapai 
Tudop  of  Kngland  (1489-1541), 
Queen  of  James  rv.  of  Scotland,  who 
was  killed  at  Flodden,  mother  of  James 
V.  and  grandmother  of  Lord  Darnley. 

Mapla  Thapaaa  (1717-1780).  A 
woman  of  remarkable  strength  of 
character  and  ability.  She  succeeded 
her  father,  Charles  VI.,  as  Empress  of 
Germany.  Her  right  to  the  throne  was 
contested,  and  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  in 
which  she  was  aided  by  England,  and 
which  lasted  seven  years,  being  ended 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  on 
October  7,  1748.  -She  displayed  great 
vigor  as  a  ruler,  and  without  any  aid  of 
her  husband,  Francis  of  Lorradne,  in- 
troduced many  notable  reforms. 

MarMa  Antolnatta'  (1755-1793),  A 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  She  entered  with 
spirit  into  the  gayety  of  French  Court 
life,  and  drew  down  upon  herself  much 
popular  hatred  in  consequence.  In  the 
terrible  events  which  followed  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  she  was  one 
of  the  chief  sufferers,  but  bore  her  fate 
with  dignity  and  resignation,  and  met 
her  death  on  the  scaffold  with  unflinch- 
ing courage. 

Mapla  Loulaa  (1791-1847).  The 
daughter  of  Francis  I.  of  Austria.  She 
became  wife  of  Napoleon  in  1810,  and 
bore  him  a  son.  (See  Napoleon  II.) 
On  her  husband*s  expatriation  she  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  and  ended  a  not 
very  discreet  career  by  marrying 
(morganatically)  Count  Neipperg,  her 
chamberlain. 

Marietta.  A  city  of  Washington 
County,  Ohio,  on  Ohio  River  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  80 
"miles  southeast  of  Zanesville,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Marietta,  Columbus 
and  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  A  Chicago  Railroads.  It  has 
large  flour  mills,  spoke,  rim  and  bend- 
ing works,  carriage  supply  works,  steel 
mill,  paint  and  oil  works,  tin  plate 
works,  boat  buildhig  works,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  petroleum.  Marietta 
College  is  here.    P.  12,923. 

MarlQOld.    A  plant  of  Britain,  France, 
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South  Africa,  the  United  States  etc., 
bearing  golden  yellow  flowers.  The 
marsh  marigold  of  the  United  States  is 
common  in  swamps  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  cowslip. 

MftPlnotta.  A  city  of  Marinette 
County,  Wisconsin,  on  Green  Bay  and 
the  Menominee  River,  opposite  Menom- 
inee, Michigan.  It  is  on  the  Chicago  <& 
North  Western,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  d 
St.  Paul  and  Wisconsin  &  Michigan 
Railroads.  Here  water  and  electric 
power  are  emoloyed.  There  are  nine 
large  saw  mills  producing  1,500,000 
feet  of  lumber  daily,  and  other  large 

Slants.     Hardwood  timber  abounds  in 
le  neighborhood.    P.  14.610. 

Marlon.  A  city  of  Marion  County, 
Ohio,  85  miles  northeast  of  Dayton  on 
the  Brie,  the  Hocking  Valley;  Cleveland 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh,  Port  Wayne  A  Chicago 
Railro)Bids.  It  has  large  flour  mills, 
steam  shovel  works,  malleable  iron 
works,  lumber  mills,  etc.  Draft  horses 
and  fine  grades  of  live-stock  are  raised 
in  the  vfcinity.     P.   18.232. 

Marion.  A  city  of  Grant  County,  Ind- 
iana. 40  miles  southeast  of  Logansport, 
on  the  Cleveland.  Chicago  A  St.  Louis 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  A  St 
Louis,  Toledo,  St.  Louis  A  Western,  and 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  A  Louisville  Rail- 
roads. Its  manufactures  embrace  glass 
works,  rolling  mills,  malleable  iron 
works,  etc.  It  is  in  a  natural  gas,  oil, 
farming  and  fruit  raising  district.  A 
National  Military  Home  is  situated 
here.    P.  19.359. 

Ma'rlon.  Francis  (1732-1795).  A 
Revolutionary  partisian  of  South  Caro- 
lina, known  from  his  elusive  move- 
ments as  "  the  Swamp  Pox."  He  figured 
in  the  engagement  at  Butaw  Springs. 
1781;  and  was  especially  active  and 
annoying  to  the  enemy  between  1780 
and  1782. 

Mar'lua,  Qa'lua  (B.  G.  155-86).  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
generals,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  prs- 
tor,  and  six  times  consul.  He  was  pro- 
prffitor  of  Spain  in  114  B.  C.  He  rose 
from  the  ranks,  won  North  Africa  by 
conquering  Jugurtha,  109-106;  and 
saved  Italy  and  civilization  by  crushing 
the  Invading  Teutons  at  Veroellae  in 
102.  His  desperate  Civil  Wars  with 
Sulla  and  the  aristocratic  party  con- 
vulsed the  world.  He  was  defeated, 
banished  and  murdered.  His  grand- 
nephew,  Julius  Cssar,  inherited  his 
genius  and  policy. 

Mar'Joram.  Pragrant  herbs  of  the 
mint  family  used  in  cookery;  the  wild 
variety,  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  yields  oil  of  thyme. 


Mark.  A  silver  piece,  the  monetary 
unit  of  Oermany,  value  about  24  cents ; 
a  silver  coin  once  current  in  Scotland: 
an  Anglo-Saxon  money  of  account;  also 
a  unit  of  weight  in  Europe  before  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system,  as  in 
the  phrase  "  sixty  marks  in  gold."  The 
word  mark  applies  also  to  a  number  of 
other  matters  of  business  of  more  or 
less  importance,  as  in  hall  mark,  the 
stamp  of  ffenuiness,  on  articles  of  sil- 
ver ;  **  by  the  mark  "  nautical,  referring 
to  the  marks  on  the  sounding  line  or 
gauge,  Plimsoll  mark,  the  legal  load- 
line  mark  on  British  vessels;  hifrti- 
water  mark  and  low-water  mark;  fig- 
uratively speaking  the  highest  and 
lowest  degree.  The  word  also  applied 
to  a  territorial  division  in  Germany,  as 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  These 
marks,  were  originally  border  terri- 
tories, somewhat  like  the  marchea  of 
Scotland,  etc. 

Mark  Antony  (circa  83-30  B.  C).  A 
celebrated  Roman  triumvir  and  general ; 
a  prominent  adherent  of  Cssar;  but 
engaged  in  intrigues  after  the  latter *s 
death,  and  was  opposed  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  His  association  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Queen  Cleopatra  made  him  a 
prominent  flgrure  of  historic  romance. 
He  committed  suicide  after  his  defeat 
by  Octavian. 

Mark,  St.    The  author  of  the  second 

book  or  the  New  Testament,  the  gospel 
narrative,  written  for  the  Romans.  St. 
Mark  was  the  close  friend  and  com- 
panion of  St.  Peter.  His  Gospel  is 
the  earliest,  briefest  and  most  vivid 
of  all.  According  to  his  contempo> 
rary,  St.  Clement,  it  was  practically 
dictated  to  him  by  St.  Peter,  and  Is 
of  extreme  value  on  this  account.  His 
subsequent  life  is  traditional.  He  is 
the  patron  saint  of  Venice. 

Mark  Twain.  Pseudonym  of  Samuel 
L.  Clemens   (q.  v.). 

Marl.  A  rock  composed  partly  of 
clay  and  partly  of  carbonate  of  lime 
as  clay  marl,  sand  marl,  shell  marl. 
The  upper  division  of  the  keuper  for- 
mation is  known  as  the  Red  Marl  se- 
ries. Marl  is  used  for  foundry 
moulds,  cements  and  brickmaking  and 
is   especially  valuable   as   a  ferUliser. 

Marlboro.  A  city  of  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  27  miles  west  of  Boston, 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hart- 
ford and  Boston  A  Maine  Railroads. 
It  has  large  boot  and  shoe  factories, 
foundries,  etc.     P.  14,579. 

Marrborouflh.  John  Churohlll,  Duko 

of  (1650-1722).  An  English  general 
of  the  Oneen  Anne  and  William  m.  pe- 
riod.    Under  Charles  II.  he  had   won 
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maoh  oommendation  and  a  peerage  for 
his  militanr  services,  and  William  III. 
rewarded  him  with  an  earldom;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  that  he  attained  his  full 
opportunity.  In  that  war  he  scored 
a  series  of  splendid  victories  at  Blen- 
heim, Ramlllies,  Malplaquet,  etc.  He 
was  made  Duke  of  Marlborough,  had 
the  estate  of  Woodstock  and  a  per- 
petual pension  of  $25,000  a  year  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  the  Queen  built 
him  Blenheim  Palace.  Many  charges 
of  insincerity  and  corruption  were 
brought  against  him  at  one  time  and 
another,  and  on  his  later  years  he 
lost  much  of  his  popularity.  Qeorge 
1..  however,  restored  him  to  the  oflQce 
of  Gommander-in-Ghief  and  on  his 
death  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  wife  Sarah  Jennings, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (1660-1744), 
was  the  imperious  and  avaricious  lady 
who  dominated  Queen  Anne  and  was 
supplanted  by  the  pliant  sovereign's 
later  favorite,  Mrs.  Masham. 

Marlowe,  Christopher  (1563-1593). 
Next  to  Shakespeare,  whom  he  pre- 
ceded, the  greatest  writer  of  English 
tragedy.  His  riotous  life  and  early 
death  in  a  tavern  brawl  robbed  the 
world  of  great  possibilities.  He  wrote 
"Doctor  Paustus,"  which  Goethe  ad- 
mired and  followed,  "  The  Jew  of 
Malta,"  "Edward  Second."  and  the 
exquisite  poems  "  The  Passionate 
Shepherd,"  and  "Hero  and  Leander." 

MaKmoaet  A  very  small  kind  of 
monkey  confined  to  the  New  World. 
Very  squirrel-like  in  appearance,  with 
long,  bushy  tails  and  thick  woolly  fur, 
they  are  pretty  little  animals  and  the 
smallest  of  all  monkeys;  the  squirrel 
monkey  so  called,  or  any  other  small 
monkey;  hence  also  any  little  ugly  old 
creature. 

MaKmot.  A  small  burrowing  rodent 
of  Europe  found  chiefly  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  American  prairie  dog  and 
the  woodchuok  are  of  related  species. 

Maron^ltaa,  A  sect  founded  in  the 
sixth  century  by  John  Maron.  They 
are  Catholics,  but  have  a  Syriao  serv- 
ice. They  live  in  the  Lebanon,  were 
massacrea  by  Turks  and  Druses  in  1860 
since  which  they  have  been  protected 
by  France. 

Maroon\  One  of  the  negroes,  de- 
scendant of  fogitive  slaves,  living  like 
savages  in  the  Guiana  or  west  Indian 
mountains;  also  a  person  put  ashore 
on  an  uninhabited  island  for  punish- 
ment; also  in  the  Southern  United 
States,  a  camping  party. 

Marquatta,  Jacques  (P^re)  (1637- 
75).     A  mmslonary   and   explorer  in 


Canada.  He  traversed  the  Lake  region 
and  Mississippi  River.  Also  a  city  and 
county  seat  of  Marquette  County,  a 
Michigan  summer  resort.  P.  11,503. 
It  is  a  railway  center  with  great  export 
of  iron  ore  and  iron  works. 

Marquatta.  A  city  of  Marquette 
County,  Michigan,  on  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula on  Lake  Superior;  15  miles  west 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  d  Atlantic,  Marquette  A 
Southeastern,  and  Lake  Superior  d  Ish- 
peming  Railroads.  The  place  has  im- 
mense docks  for  the  shipment  of  the 
iron  ore  which  abounds  in  Marquette 
County,  great  railroad  shops  and  blast 
furnaces,  powder  works,  planing  mills, 

auarries,    etc.      The    Northern    State 
lormal  School  and  States  prison  are 
here.     P.   11,503. 

Marrlaqa.  In  law,  a  civil  con- 
tract establishing  the  status  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  united  in  lawful  wed- 
lock; the  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 
In  its  ethical  sense,  it  is,  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries,  a  mutual  compact,  based 
on  regard  and  affection,  to  live  to- 
gether as  husband  and  wife,  until 
death.  Its  purpose  is  to  perpetuate 
the  family  and  the  race,  to  preserve 
moral  and  social  purity,  and  to  prop- 
erly rear  the  young.  A  civil  marriage 
is  one  solemnized  by  an  olTlcial  author- 
ized by  law  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
as  an  Alderman  or  Judge,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  church  marriage  which 
is  considered  sacramental;  a  common 
law  marriage  is  one  by  mutual  con- 
sent without  ceremony,  but  clearly 
shovm  by  the  writings,  declarations  or 
conduct  of  the  parties;  a  marriage 
license  is  an  official  permit  under  thp 
statutes,  to  marry;  a  marriage  por- 
tion or  dowry  is  the  property  given  a 
woman  at  marriage;  a  marriage  settle- 
ment the  provision  made  at  the  time 
of  marriage  for  the  wife  or  for  chll- 
dien,  and  sometimes  the  husband.  The 
marriageable  age  is  especially  regu- 
lated by  statute  in  the  various  States : 
under  the  common  law  it  is  14  years 
in  the  male,  and  12  in  the  female. 
Age,  physical  condition  and  mental  in- 
capacity may  be  legal  disabilities  for 
the  marriage  state;  there  are  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  blood  and  affinity, 
within  which  persons  are  prohibited 
from  marriage  by  law. 

Mar'row.  The  medulla  or  soft  vas- 
cular tissue  found  in  the  hollow  of 
the  bones,  consisting  of  fat  and  red 
and  white  corpuscles.  The  compara- 
tively large  round  leucocytes  (minute 
organisms  like  blood-corpuscles), 
characteristic  of  marrow,  are  known 
as  marrow  cells.    The  spinal  marrow. 
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so  called,  or  spinal  cord  is  a  nervous 
tissue  of  an  entirely  different  structure 
from  the  marrow  of  the  bone. 

MarVyat,  Captain  FradeHok  (1792- 
1848).  An  exceedingly  popular  writer 
of  sea  stories.  His  '^  Peter  Simple,** 
"  The  King's  Own,**  "  Jacob  Faithful,** 
and  *'  Midshipman  Easy  **  are  among 
the  breexiest  and  most  humorous  sea 
tales  in  the  language.  His  daughter, 
Florence  Marryat  (1837-1899),  was 
also  a  popular  novelist. 

Mara  (Greek,  Ares) .  The  god  of  war. 
and  one  of  the  three  tutelary  deities  or 
Rome,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
His  love  for  Venus  led  to  many  ad- 
ventures, and  ffained  him  the  enmity 
of  Apollo  and  Vulcan,  and  in  the  wars 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Titans  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  until  Mercury 
interceded  for  him.  In  the  Trojan  War 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  besieged. 
The  Romans  believed  him  to  be  the 
father  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
Rome,  and  they  erected  many  temples 
to  his  worship.  The  month  of  March 
was  named  after  him. 

Mara.  The  planet  coming  next  after 
the  earth  in  the  order  of  distance  from 
the  sun,  Mercury  being  first  and  Venus 
second.  It  is  the  planet  that  has  been 
most  closely  studied  because  of  its 
comparative  nearness.  It  has  two 
satellites.  The  question  as  to  whether 
Mars  is  inhabited  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  has  formed  the  subject 
of  interesting  scientiflc  (and  imagina- 
tive) speculation;  while  the  "canals,** 
supposed  to  be  for  irrigation  purposes, 
which  many  astronomers  believe  to 
exist,  are  by  others  denied.  An  an- 
nouncement from  Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  Aug. 
31.  1911,  stated  that  a  photograph 
then  taken  showing  the  canals  clearly 
on  the  planet,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Lowell  Observatory — they  being  the 
clearest  ever  taken. 

Maraalllalsa  (mar-sa-yaz').  The 
French  national  hymn,  written  and 
composed  by  Rouget  de  L*l8le.  a 
French  engineer  offlcer  who  was  in- 
spired to  write  it  in  1792  to  encourage 
the  Strasburg  conscripts.  It  imme- 
diately became  popular,  and  received 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
sung  by  the  Marseillaise  troops  while 
marching  into  Paris. 

maraalllea.  An  ancient  Greek  city 
and  seaport,  the  Mediterranean  metrop- 
olis of  France,  conducting  its  Algerian, 
Turkish,  Italian,  Indian,  and  Chinese 
trade,  it  is  the  starting  point  of  many 
steamer  lines  to  Asia.  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica. Its  trade  is  in  wines,  silk,  fruit, 
cotton,  etc.     It  has  extensive  manu- 


factures, and  superb  docks.     P.  517,- 
498. 

Marah.  A  swamp  or  tract  of  low 
wet  land,  subject  to  overflow,  and 
usually  rank  with  vegetation.  If  lying 
along  the  sea  shore  it  is  known  as 
salt  marsh  or  tidal  marsh. 

Marsh  Qaa.  Known  chemioally  as 
methane,  a  stable,  colorless  gas,  a 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter 
in  marshes.  It  often  takes  fire  from 
causes  unknown  and  burns  until  the 
supply  is  exhausted.  It  is  an  import- 
ant constituent  also  of  illuminating 
gas.  and  is  called  also  methyl  hydride 
and  formene.  It  is  known  in  coal 
mines,  where  it  is  a  source  of  grave 
danger  as  fire  damp.  The  gas  con- 
tained in  coal  is  often  given  off  in  large 
quantities  and  explodes  or  ignites 
when  mixed  with  air.  These  ex- 
plosions usually  occur  when  the  gas 
given  off  is  largely  marsh  gas.  Along 
with  the  marsh  gas,  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen  seem  to  oe  always 
present. 

Marshy  Qaoroa  Parkina  (1801- 
1 852 ) .  An  American  philologist,  diplo- 
mat and  politician.  He  was  Congress- 
man from  Vermont,  1842  to  1849; 
United  States  Minister  to  Turkey, 
1840-1853;  and  to  Italy,  1861-1882. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  *' Grammar  of 
the  Icelandic  Language,"  1838,  *' Lec- 
tures in  English.*^  1861.  *' Origin  and 
History  of  the  English  Language,** 
1867,  "Man  and  Nature,"  1864,  re- 
vised and  reissued  1874. 

Marsh,  Othnlal  Charlaa  (1831-1899). 
An  American  paleontologist,  one  of  tha 
most  distinguished  investigators  In  that 
branch  of  science.  He  was  bom  fn 
New  York  and  studied  at  Yale  and  in 
Germany.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
first  professor  of  paleontology  at  Yale. 
His  exploration  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  added  to  the  number  of  new 
species  of  extinct  American  vertebrates 
over  400  examples,  all  which  are  de* 
scribed  in  his  monographs. 

Marshall.  A  city  of  Harrison  County. 
Texas,  which  lies  74  miles  south  of 
Texarkana,  on  the  Texas  A  Pacific  and 
Marshall  A  East  Texas  Railroads.  It 
has  car-wheel  works,  cotton  oil  mills, 
planinff  mills,  etc.  The  Texas  d  Paciflo 
car  shops  are  here.  Pine  timber 
abounds  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  cotton,  fruits,  and  stock  are  largely 
raised.     P.  11,452. 

Marahall,    John     (1755-1835).       A 

Virginian,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
.\merican  jurists.  He  served  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


■■rahalHown  S: 

I'niled  States  for  34  years,  from  1801 
to  IS35,  construing  ably,  during  that 
lime,  many  fundamental  oases.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  be- 
fore his  appointment  to  the  Bench  bad 
been  Elnvoy  to  Prance  and  a  member 
or  Congress.  Among  bis  writings  are 
a  "  Life  of  Washinglon."  and  a  ^'  His- 
tory of  the  American  Colonies,"  He 
Dgures  In  the  great  Virginian  group 
bf  the  sonlptors,  Crawford  and  Ran- 
dolph Hogers,  which  adorns  the  City 
ot  Richmond.  He  sueoeeded  Hamilton 
as  the  greatest  Federalist  of  the  day. 
Br  fntet^retation  and  development  he 
inllaeDoed  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion more   than   any  other  Amerloan. 

■tarshalHown.  The  capital  or  Mar- 
shall County,  Iowa,  near  the  Iowa 
River,  50  miles  northeast  of  Des 
Moines.  It  has  foundries,  faetorles, 
etc.    P.  13.314. 

Manh'hawh.    The  American  barrier. 

M«r«ipl«'ltB.  Animals — mainly  Aus- 
tralastan — bSTla;  •  marsuplum  or 
pouch;  the  young  are  bom  of  com- 
paratively small  slie  and  Imperfectly 
developed,  but  are  transferred  to  the 
malemal  pouch,  whiob  is  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  long  lacteal  nipple  tor 
each  of  the  TOimg,  vrtilch  cling  to  It 
constantly,  milk  being  Injected  by  an 
especial  muscle.  The  opossum  ot  the 
United  States  Is  a  marsupial,  and  there 
Is  a  tree  fro;  of  Oniana  which  earrtes 
Its  eggs  in  a  pouch  on  Its  back. 

Mar'Un.  A  musteline  weasel-like 
animal  of  northern  regions  yielding  a 
valuable  fur.  The  several  varieties 
embrace,  among  others,  the  American 
inarten  or  sable. 

Martial  (Mareua  Valerlua  Martlalls). 
The  first  of  epigrammatists.  Ha  was 
bom  In  Spain  In  43  A.  D.  so  that  he 
belongs,  with  Quintillan.  Luoan  and  the 
two  Senecas,  to  the  brilliant  school  of 
Spanish  Latlnlsts.  His  epigrams  were 
arranged  by  himself  in  fourteen  books. 


3  of  them  are  most  Indecent, 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Martial's  aKe  and  are  so 
cleverly  turned  that  they  have  been 
the  despair  of  translators.  The  best 
edition  of  the  "  Bplgrams  "  is  that  of 
Priediander. 
Martial    Law.      Acoordfng    to    the 


*  will  of  the  general  till  civil  order 

n  hB  pHlnpod  "      It  is  mHitBrV  force. 


ton's  time  Is  under  strlot  control,  the 
commander  and  troops  being  respon- 
sible to  law  after  the  disturbance  Is 
over. 

MaKtin.  One  of  various  swallows, 
as  the  European  house  martin,  the 
purple  martin  of  the  United  States  or 
some  bird  like  them,  as  the  king  bird 
or  bee  martin,  and  the  chimney  swift 
or  black  martin. 

Martin,  Saint  (316-400).  Abbot  of 
PoIUers  and  Bishop  of  Tours,  The 
greatest  saint  of  Prance.  He  opposed 
persecution  and  was  the  chief  moral 
and  cIvilEsing  force  of  bis  own  and  sub- 
sequent ages. 

Martin  I  a  lie.  One  of  the  Prench 
West    India " 


dia   Islands.    In    the   Antilles 


volcanic  eruption  In  1902.  the 

town  of  St.  Pierre  with  its  cathedral, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  and  property 
valued  at  about  (SO, 000,000,  heloK  de- 
stroyed by  the  burning  lava  sent  forth 
from  HoQt  P^l^e,  the  fatalities  being 
reckoned  at  30,000.  The  population 
of  the  Island  at  the  time  of  the  ter- 
rible calamity  was  about  804,000. 

Marti nabupg.  A  city  ot  Berkeley 
County,  West  Virginia.  100  miles  west 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  It  Is  on  the  Baltimore 
4  Ohio  and  Cumberland  Valley  Rail- 
roads. It  has  a  hosiery,  a  woolen  and 
a  cashmere  mill  and  various  other 
works  and  is  In  the  midst  of  a  fine 

ar P.  10.698. 

(1818-1883).    An  acUvfl 
S<  a    was    expelled    from 

Pi  cm  1845  lived  iMlnty  in 

E  re  he  Identified  himself 

w  i  ot  the  laboring  Classen 

aL_ ...jst  earnest  worfier.    His 

work  "Das  Kapltal,"  Is  a  powerful 
fragment,  only  one  volume  having  been 
published. 

Mary.  A  name  revered  in  Christian 
lands  as  that  of  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 
Very  little  Is  told  us  In  Sorlpture  of  her 

Sersonal  history.  The  chief  facts  are 
)  be  found  In  the  Ooapels  of  Saints 
Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  and  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  Is  believed 
that  she  was  ot  a  family  khi  to  her 
husband.  The  dale  of  her  death  Is 
given  as  63,  the  tradition  being  that 
she  was  taken  up  Into  Heaven  on  the 
Peast  of  the  Assumption.  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  In  the 
Greek  Church  she  is  regarded  as  the 
most  exalted  of  created  beings.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
is  an  article  of  Roman  CathoUo  faith. 
She  Is  known  usually  as  the  Virgin, 
and  In  art  as  the  Madonna.  Other 
Scriptural  Marvs  were :  Mary,  the  sister 
of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  who  lived  In 
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Bethany,  and  Mary  Magdalene  who 
came  to  Christ's  sepulchre  with  his 
mother,  and  was  the  first  to  see  him  on 
Easter.  He  had  delivered  her  from 
devils,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  had  lived  an  evil  life. 

Mary.  A  name  of  note  also  in  his- 
tory as  follows :  Mary  of  Quiae  or  Lor- 
raine (1515-1560),  Queen  and  widow 
of  James  V.  of  Scotland  and  mother 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots.  Henry  U.  of 
France,  having  asked  her  to  suppress 
heresy  in  Scotland,  the  contest  with 
Knox  and  the  Reformers  followed,  re- 
sulting in  her  deposition  from  the 
Regency. — Mary  I.  or  Bloody  Mary 
(1516-1558),  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
Was  Queen  of  England  from  1553  to 
her  death.  She  was  a  strenuous  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  entirely  reversed  the 
religious  order  of  things  during  her 
brief  reiffn,  persecuting,  imprisoning, 
and  burning  at  the  stake  many  of  the 
Protestant  reformers,  nearly  three 
hundred  persons  being  put  to  death 
during  her  short  reign  as  heretics. 
She  was  married  to  Philip  of  Spain  In 
1554. 

Mary  of  Moda'na  (1658-1718).  The 
secona  wife  of  James  II.,  and  mother 
of  the  **  Old  Pretender,"  James  Francis 
Edward  Stuart  for  whom  the  unsuc- 
cessful rising  of  1715  in  Scotland  was 
made. 

Mary,  Quean  of  8ooU  (1542-1587). 
The  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Soot- 
land.  She  was  married  to  the  Dauphin 
of  Prance  at  sixteen  years  of  ave,  and 
lived  at  the  French  Court.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1560  she  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  for  a  time 
was  the  acknowledged  Queen  of  the 
Scots.  In  1565  she  married  Lord  Dam- 
ley,  and  thenceforward  from  one 
cause  and  another  her  entanglements 
increased.  Jealous  of  Rizzio,  the 
Queen's  Italian  secretary,  Darnley  had 
him  murdered  tn  Holyrood  Palace,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and  twelve 
months  later  Darnley  was  himself 
murdered  by  BothwelL  who  married 
Mary  three  months  afterward.  The 
Scottish  nobles,  angered  by  these  va- 
rious acts,  rebelled  against  Mary,  and 
she  was  made  prisoner  and  confined 
in  Loch  Leven  Castle,  compelled  to 
abandon  Bothwell  and  to  sign  an  Act 
of  Abdication  in  favor  of  her  son.  Es- 
caping to  England,  she  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Elizabeth,  but  that  monarch 
refused  to  give  her  her  freedom,  and 
imprisoned  her  for  the  next  nineteen 
years  in  various  castles,  and  ultimately 
had  her  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. She  was  buried  in  Peterbor- 
ough   Cathedral,    but    after    her    son 


James  I.  of  England  ascended  the 
throne  her  remains  were  temoved  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  She  has  figured 
much  in  literature  as  an  object  of  sym- 
pathy and  as  the  subject  of  poetry  and 
plays. 

Mary,  Victoria*  Quaan.  The  consort 
of  King  George  V.,  of  Britain.  She  was 
the  Princess  of  Teck,  bom  May  26, 
1867,  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Teck  (the  latter  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge).  She  married  the  King, 
then  Duke  of  York,  July  6,  1893  and 
was  crowneKl  with  him  June  22.  1911. 

Mary'land.  One  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states  of  the  American  Union  and. 
as  one  also  in  which  slavery  formerly 
existed,  counted  one  of  the  Southern 
states.  Maryland  lies  between  37  *"  53' 
and  39  •  43'  north  and  75  •  4'  and  79* 
33'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Pennsylvania,  east  by  Delaware  and 
the  Atlantic,  south  and  west  by  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  divided  by  Chesapeake 
Bay  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  of 
these  is  known  as  the  ^  Eastern  Shore  ** 
and  has  a  topography,  population  and 
occupations  that  give  it  a  character  of 
its  own.  The  boundaries  along  4he 
south  and  west  are  very  irregular. 
Western  Maryland  is  mountainous  and 
mineral  producing.  The  lowlands  of 
the  east  are  very  fertile;  the  farm 
products  are  tobacco,  corn,  wheat  and 
garden  truck  for  the  early  northern 
markets.  The  Bay  is  noted  for  crabs 
tind  oysters.  The  canning  of  oysters 
and  various  vegetables  is  one  of  the 
great  industries;  these  with  Uie  man- 
ufacture of  iron  and  steel  and  cotton 
goods  employ  many  thousands.  The 
area  of  Maryland  is  12,210  sq.  m.,  the 
p.  1,295^46,  nearly  half  of  them  liv- 
ing in  Baltimore,  the  principal  city. 
The  capital  is  Annapolis,  which  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  Maryland  was  first  a  pro- 
prietary grant  to  the  Baltimore  fam- 
ily, who,  though  loyal  Catholics,  were 
singularly  tolerant.  The  colony  was 
named  for  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Charles  I.  It  was  a  Crown  colony  from 
1691  to  1776.  Its  northern  bounds 
were  fixed  by  Mason  and  DIxon*8  line, 
1767.  It  was  plundered  by  British 
invaders  during  the  War  of  1812.  and 
was  the  scene,  during  the  Civil  War, 
of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  one  of  the 
costliest  in  lives  of  that  time,  and  of 
other  engagements. 

Ma'son,  Chariaa  (1730-1787).  The 
astronomer  who.  with  Dixon,  was  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Baltimore  to  survey 
the  boundary  between  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  since  then  known  as 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
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Mason  City.  The  county  seat  of 
Gerro  Qorde  uounty,  Iowa,  in  the  North 
Central  part  of  the  state,  32  miles 
north  of  Marshalltown,  on  the  Iowa 
Central,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St. 
Paul,  Chicago  Great  Northern,  and 
Chicago  A  Northwestern  Hailroads.  It 
has  stone  quarries,  brick  and  tile 
works,  cement  works  and  other  fac- 
tories. The  surrounding  country  is 
a  rich  agricultural  and  stock  raising 
region.     P.  11,230. 

Ma'son.  Qsoros  (1725-1792).  The 
son  of  Colonel  George  Mason,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  English  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  drafted 
the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights, 
177G,  and  though  a  member  of  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  1787, 
with  Patrick  Henry,  another  famous 
Virginia  leader,  opposed  its  ratifica- 
tion tiie  followinflT  year  in  the  Virginia 
convention,  largely  on  account  of  the 
favor  it  showed  to  slavery,  which  he 
regtfded  as  a  national  weakness. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  LIns.  The  sou  th- 
em boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  the  Dorthem  limit  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  so  called  from  the  En- 
glish astronomers  who  surveyed  it 
1763-1767. 

Mass.  An  assemblage  of  like  things 
in  one«  as  a  mass  of  gold  or  of  men; 
a  lump  or  body  making  one  concrete 
whole,  as  a  mass  of  marble  or  of  ice; 
volume,  bulk,  sum  total,  as  the  mass 
of  the  mountains.  In  physics,  weight 
or  the  force  necessary  to  produce  mo- 
tion. Mass  and  weight  are  not  to  be 
oonfounded;  weight  being  but  an  in- 
dication of  mass,  weight  may  change 
according  to  the  distance  of  an  object 
fh>m  the  earth's  center,  but  mass  re- 
mains the  same. 

Mass.  The  portion  of  service  in  the 
Roman  Church  consisting  of  the  con- 
secration and  elevation  of  the  Host. 
It  is  high  or  low,  i.  e.,  performed  with 
fun  choral  service,  or  merely  by  the 
rehearsal  of  prayers  without  singing. 
Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  Latin  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  seventh  century. 

Massaohu'sstts.  One  of  the  five  New 
Knrland  States  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
of  the  Union.  The  name  is  from  that 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  which  once  inhab- 
ited it,  and  is  said  to  mean  a  native  or 
hillsman,  referring  to  the  Blue  Hills  of 
Milton  near  Boston.  Massachusetts 
lies  between  latitude  41  •  14'  and  42  • 
58'  north  and  longitude  69*  53'  and 
73  •  32'  west.  It  Is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by 


Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  and  west 
by  New  York.  Its  area  is  8,315  sq. 
m.  The  surface  of  the  State  Is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  hilly;  in  the  west  are 
the  Taoonic  and  Hoosac  ranges,  in  the 
southeast  the  Cape  God  region  of  low, 
sandy  lands.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Connecticut,  the  Housatonic,  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Charles.  The  water 
power  of  its  streams  has  been  exten- 
sively developed;  the  State  indeed  is  a 
vast  industrial  hive.  The  principal  oc- 
cupations are  commerce,  manufactures 
and  fishing.  In  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  and  in  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  Massachusetts  leads  all 
the  States.  Its  miscellaneous  indus- 
tries also  are  numerous  and  important. 
Boston,  its  capital  and  largest  city,  is 
the  second  port  of  the  country. 
Thouffh  it  is  credited  with  but  670,585 
inhabitants  by  the  census,  it  is  really 
a  city,  with  its  30  suburbs,  of  more 
than  1,500,000;  renowned,  not  alone 
for  its  trade  and  its  factories  but  for 
its  wealth  and  its  culture.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  always  exerted  a  strong 
influence  in, the  nation.  It  took  an 
important  part  in  the  Colonial  Wars 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tionary outbreak,  1775.  It  furnished 
much  money  for  the  development  of 
the  West,  more  especially  the  building 
of  railroads;  Chicago  after  the  great 
fire  was  rebuilt  largely  with  Boston 
money.  The  coast  was  explored  by 
Gosnold  and  John  Smith  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  State  was  settled  by  English  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans  at  Plymouth,  Salem 
and  Boston  between  1620-1630.  A 
Union  of  the  Massachusetts.  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire  and  Gonneoiicut  settle- 
ments existed  from  1643  to  1684. 
King  Philips*  Indian  War  took  place, 
1675-76;  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials, 
1602.  The  state  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  ••  Old  Bay  State."  Its  popula- 
tion is  3,366,416. 

Massaohu'sstu  Bay.  A  great  bend 
or  angle  in  the  coast  of  that  state 
stretching  from  Rockport  to  Cohasset, 
at  the  lower  inland  angle  on  which 
Boston  is  situated.  It  is  about  25 
miles  along  either  leg  of  the  angle 
and  considerably  exposed.  Besides 
Boston,  which  has  an  inner  bay.  open- 
ing out  from  it  In  the  southwest, 
Gloucester,  Salem,  Lynn  and  other 
places  lie  along  it. 

Massaohusstu  Bay  Colony.  The  name 
of  the  Puritan  colony  founded  at  Sa- 
lem by  John  Endicott,  1628,  which  was 
afterwards  merged  with  the  Boston  and 
Plymouth  colonies. 

Massage  (mas-s&zh').  A  thera- 
peutic  remedy;    systematic    treatment 
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by  rubbing,  kneading,  slapping,  light 
poundinK  or  pressing  a  parC  or  whole 
of  the  body,  with  Intermittent  pres- 
sure or  stress  or  strewn  on  the  muscle 
or  tissue.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method 
that  it  furthers  the  movement  of  lymph 
in  those  parts  worked  on,  and  that  it 
is  especially  useful  when  the  lymphatic 
flow  is  sluggish.  Also  that  it  quickens 
the  circulation  of  blood  and  furnishes 
a  gentle  vaso-motor  exercise  or  con- 
traction and  dilatation  in  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  aCTected.  Massage  is  one 
of  the  customs  of  many  primitive  peo- 

?>Ies :  nurses  now  are  especially  trained 
or  It,  and  it  is  generally  considered 
by  the  profession  as  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  scientific  medical  treatment. 

MaMlilon,  Jean  Bapilsta  (mas-se- 
yong',  2hong  bat-test'),  (1663-1742). 
A  French  pulpit  orator  and  academi- 
cian: a  member  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory  and  many  years  in  a  mon- 
astery; appointed  courtj)reacher,  1699. 
Bishop  of  Clermont,  1717,  member  of 
the  Academy,  1719. 

MaMlllen.  A  city  in  Ohio,  69  miles 
south  of  Cleveland.  It  is  situated  in  a 
coal  and  building  stone  region  and  has 
numerous  factories.  It  co]|;itains  the 
State  Hospital  and  Insane  Asylum.  P. 
13  879 

*itaMln«dr,  Philip  (1583-1640).  A 
dramatist  of  exceptional  power,  whose 
plays  were  highly  popular  in  his  day 
ana  later,  and  some  of  which  are  still 
oooasionally  performed.    His  cleverest 

glay  was  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
ebts,**  a  favorite  with  the  nublic  and 
many  of  the  great  actors  of  the  past. 

Martifr.  A  domestic  dog  said  to  be 
an  original  British  breed.  It  is  a  large 
massive  animal  with  pendulous  ears, 
and  makes  a  capital  watch  dog. 

Maa'todon.  An  extinct  order  of 
quadrupeds  closely  resemb^ling  the  ele- 
phant in  structure,  but  much  larger. 
Their  remains  have  been  found  mostly 
in  America  and  Europe. 

Matoh.  A  splinter  of  wood  or  a  short 
length  of  waxed  cotton,  tipped  with  a 
combustible  that  can  be  ignited  by 
friction.  Matches  are  a  comparatively 
modem  Invention;  formerly  tinder, 
flint  and  steel  were  used  for  striking 
Are,  and  still  are  for  that  matter,  in 
some  out  of  the  way  parts.  Hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  or  tow,  dipped  in  sulphur, 
or  coarse  paper  soaked  in  niter  are 
slow-match  for  mines  or  blasts.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  a  crude  form 
of  ttie  modem  match  came  into  use, 
viz.,  a  wooden  stick  which  was  ig- 
nited from  phosphorus  carried  about  in 
a  box.  Two  matches  in  fact  were  re- 
quirpd,  a  chemical  match  for  produc- 
ing the  fire,  and  a  sulphur  match  for 


communicating  it.  About  1830  the 
friction  match  superseded  this.  In  the 
days  of  the  matchlock,  the  match  was 
carried  separately  in  a  metal  tube,  and 
a  cannon  or  explosive  was  set  off  by  a 
slow  match  in  the  form  of  a  cord. 

Mata'rialltm.  The  doctrine  that 
man*s  soul  is  not  a  spiritual  substance, 
but  results  from  the  organization  of 
matter  in  the  body  and  can  have  no 
existence  apart  from  the  bodily  organs. 

Mathamat'ica.  The  science  of  quan- 
tity and  its  treatment  by  the  use  of 
symbols;   the   science   that   measures 

Suantity  as  space,  weight,  distance,  and 
nds  their  properties  and  relations. 
Under  the  head  of  mathematics  fall 
pure  mathematics,  as  algebra  and 
arithmetic,  treating  of  number,  and 
geometry  treating  of  space,  and  ap- 
plied mathematics,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  physical  sciences,  with  sur- 
veying, astronomy,  dynamics,  hydrau- 
lics, or  the  theory  of  probabilities.  In 
both  these  divisions  treatment  may  be 
either  by  synthesis  or  by  analysis. 
The  first  considerable  advances  in  the 
science  of  mathematics  were  made  by 
Pythagoras  (q.  v.) :  Euclid*  Archimedes 
and  Apollonlus,  who  lived  about  the 
third  century,  B.  C,  are  great  names  in 
this  branch  of  study.  The  name  of 
Euclid,  indeed  is  synonymous  with  the 
text-book  of  geometry.  The  Hindus 
invented  decimal  numbers  and  algebra, 
introduced  in  Europe  by  the  Arabs. 
Descartes  (q.  v.)  mvented  analytical 
geometry,  and  was  followed  by  Kepler 
and  Pascal.  Newton  discovered  the 
fluxional  and  Leibnitz  the  differential 
calculus. 

Mather,  Ootton  (1663-1729).  An 
American  congressman,  clergyman, 
and  a  voluminous  writer  on  theology. 

Math'ep.  Increase  (1638-1723). 
Pastor  of  the  North  Church,  Boston 
&nd  President  of  Harvard.  He  was  the 
father  of  Cotton  Mather. 

Mattoon.  A  city  of  Coles  County, 
Illinois,  11  miles  west  of  Charleston, 
on  the  Illinois  (Central  and  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
roads. It  is  a  manufacturing  place  and 
has  shops  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati 
d  St.  Louis  and  the  Peoria  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  is 
also  a  grain  center.    P.     11,456. 

Mauch  Chunk.  (maw-chunV,  Indian 
word  meaning  a  bear) .  A  city  of  Car- 
bon County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  37  miles  from 
Scran  ton.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Le- 
higfC  Valley  anthracite  coal  region,  eon- 
neoted  by  canal  as  well  as  by  the  Le- 
high Valley  Railway,  with  New  York 
City.     P.  4.029. 

Maupaaaant    (mo-pas-sftng*),   Henrf 
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Rand  Albert,  Quy  da  (1850-1893). 
A  French  novelist  and  short  story 
writer,  remarkable  for  the  artistic 
finish  and  fidelity  of  his  worls.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  Pierre  et  Jean," 
"  Mont  Oriol."  "  Bel  Ami,"  and  other 
masterpieces.  He  died  insane.  A  very 
acute  criticism  of  Maupassant  is  found 
in  Henry  James'  "  Partial  Portraits." 

Maurapas  (mo-re-p&')  Jaan  Frad- 
trlo  Phailppaauxy  Comta  da  (1701- 
1781).  A  French  statesman  and  patron 
of  science.  The  lake  of  that  name  in 
southeast  Louisiana  is  named  after 
him. 

Mau'rloa^  Fradarlck  Danlaon  (1805- 
1872).  A  great  London  divine  and  one 
of  the  most  Influential  thinkers  of  his 
aa:e.  He  was  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge  and  a  friend 
of  Tennyson  and  Garlyle.  All  his  works 
are  written  in  the  most  exquisite  En- 
glish and  display  great  beauty  and  ten- 
derness of  Christian  sentiment,  united, 
however,  with  a  subtlety  of  thought 
that  frequently  passes  Into  mysticism. 

Mau>loa  of  NaasaUv  Prinoa  of  Or- 
anoa  (1567-1625).  A  younger  son  of 
William  the  Silent.  In  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  campaigns  of  modem 
tiroes,  he  expelled  the  Spaniards  from 
the  United  Provinces.  Groningen. 
their  last  stronghold  fell  in  1594,  and 
his  work  would  have  been  finished  but 
for  the  Jealousy  of  other  leaders  who 
feared  he  might  usurp  the  sovereignty, 
and  who  thought  best  to  keep  him  in 
cheek  by  granting  the  Spaniards  a 
twelve  years'  truce.  In  the  political 
contention  that  followed  he  triumphed 
and  when  the  truce  expired  ended  the 
war. 

MaupPtluap  or  The  lala  of  Franca. 
A  British  eolony  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
550  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  1,500 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.  2,300  from 
the  Gape  and  9,500  from  England.  Its 
area  is  713  sq.  m.;  p.  380^00,  two- 
thhHls  of  them,  Indian  coolies.  The 
capital  is  Port  Louis,  the  chief  product 
sugar.  It  is  in  the  hurricane  region 
and  subject  to  devastating  storms. 
Mauritius  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese.^  The  Dutch  then  had  it  for  a 
while.  The  British  took  it  in  1810. 
French  is  spoken  and  accounts  kept,  as 
in  India,  in  rupees.  The  island  is  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  sentimental 
French  romance  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 

Mauaola'um.  A  tomb  or  burial 
structure  of  great  size  and  architect- 
ural pretension,  so  called  from  the 
monumental  tomb  erected  at  Halicar- 
Dassus,  now  Boodroon,  Asia  Minor, 
353  B.  C..  in  memory  of  King  Mau- 
solus  of  GarSa,  by  his  widow  Queen 
Artemisia.      The    pyramids   were    the 


tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  Among  other 
great  tombs  of  antiquity  were  Had- 
rian's in  Rome,  now  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  The  finest  mausoleums  of  to- 
day are  probably  those  of  Napoleon  in 
Paris,  and  of  General  Grant  in  New 
York. 

Max'lm.  A  name  of  note  among  both 
English  and  American  Inventors.  Hud- 
son Maxim,  born  1853  was  the  first  to 
make  smokeless  powder  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  a 
torpedo,  safety  fuses,  and  several 
other  explosives.  Hiram  Percy 
Maxim,  son  of  Sir  Hiram,  is  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Maxim  silencer,  which 
stills  the  sound  of  a  gunshot. 

Max'lm.  8lP  Hiram  (1840 — ).  The 
inventor    of    the     English    automatic 

aulck-firing  gun  which  bears  his  name, 
[e  is  a  mechanician  and  scientist  of 
great  ability,  and  has  Invented  appar- 
atus in  connection  with  aerial  night. 
He  is  also  interested  in  electricity,  and 
a  director  of  Vickers,  Sons,  and  Maxim. 
Maximinan  I.  ~( 1459-1519).  The 
head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  from 
1493.  He  endeavored  to  restore  the 
Imperial  authority  by  raishig  a  standing 
army,  and  suppressing  private  war,  the 
bane  of  his  time.  From  him  the  Swiss 
wrested  their  independence  in  1499, 
and  it  was  his  assistance  in  1513,  that 
enabled  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  gain 
a  victory  over  the  French  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Spurs. 

Maxlmirian  I.  of  Maxloo.  Fardinand 
Maximilian  Joaafih  (1832-18G7).  An 
Austrian  archduke,  whom  Napoleon  III. 
induced  to  take  part  in  his  ill-starred 
attempt  at  Mexican  conquest.  He  was 
a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria,  and  had  married 
in  1857,  the  Princess  Charlotte  or 
Garlotta,  as  she  was  later  known,  of 
Belgium.  The  French  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Civil  War  in  America  had 
partially  conquered  Mexico  in  1864, 
and  driven  Juarez,  the  patriot  leader, 
over  the  border.  Maximilian  was  of- 
fered the  throne  by  the  Imperialists. 
The  United  States,  however,  refused 
to  recognize  him,  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
having  received  an  urgent  request 
from  Washington,  abandoned  nim. 
At  first  the  Austrian  concluded  to  re- 
sign, but  afterward  changed  his  mind. 
He  took  the  field  and  at  Queretaro  in 
1867,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  He 
had  made  one  fatal  mistake:  he  had 
declared  his  opponents  bandits,  and 
to  be  treated  as  such,  and  when  he 
fell  into  their  hands,  no  mercy  was 
felt  for  him.  With  Generals  Mejia  anf^ 
Miramon,  Mexican  followers,  he  was 
shot.  His  v^rlfe,  Carlotta,  the  Belgian 
princess,  went  mad  and  has  remained  a 
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hopeless  victim  of  melanoholia  for 
forty-flve  years. 

Maximlta.  An  explosive  of  the  picric 
acid  class.  It  is  insensible  to  shook  and 
heat,  and  used  in  armor-piercing  shells. 
Named  for  Hiram  S.  Maxim«  the  inven- 
tor. 

May.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year, 
during  which  the  sun  enters  Gemini. 
It  has  thirty-one  days.  In  Europe  it  is 
the  first  month  of  summer,  in  United 
States,  the  last  of  spring.  The  name 
comes,  not  from  Maia,  the  mother  of 
Mercury,  as  is  often  stated,  but  from 
a  Sanskrit  root  which  means  **  to 
grow,"  so  that  May  is  Just  the  season 
of  growth.  The  many  pretty  customs 
connected  with  May  day — gathering 
the  hawthorn  branches,  crowning  the 
May  queen,  dancing  about  the  May- 
poles— have,  in  these  sophisticated 
days*  fallen  into  disuse. 

Mayaguaz.  A  town  of  the  Mayaguez 
municipality,  Porto  Rico.  It  lies  sixty 
miles  southwest  of  San  Juan  the  capi- 
tal. Its  business  is  chiefly  in  sugar, 
molasses,  cofTee,  hides  and  fruits.  P. 
16,563. 

Mayflowap.  The  name  of  the  ship 
which  in  1620  conveyed  the  Pilgrim 
Father,  102  in  number,  from  England 
to  America.  Also  a  name  for  the  Ar- 
butus (q.  v.). 

Mayor,  J.  E.  B.  (1825-1910).  An 
English  classical  scholar  and  profes- 
sor of  Latin  at  the  University  or  Gam- 
bridge  from  1872  until  his  death.  He 
published  a  numbed  of  editions  of 
classical  texts  among  which  his  "  Juv- 
enal "  (two  volumes)  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  exegesis  to 
be  found  in  English. 

Mazarin  (maz-a-ranh').  Cardinal 
Jullua  (1602-1661).  Statesman,  as- 
sistant and  successor  to  Richelieu  as 
prime  minister  of  Prance,  was  an  Ital- 
ian by  birth.  He  was  in  the  Papal  mil- 
itary service  when  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Richelieu  whose  policies  he 
followed,  upon  succeeding  him,  even  to 
the  extent  of  favoring  the  Protestant 
powers  against  the  House  of  Austria. 
Mazarin  became  a  naturalized  French- 
man in  1642  and  was  retained  in  ofilce 
upon  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  in  1643, 
by  the  King's  widow,  Anne  of  Austria. 
In  his  home  policy,  like  Richelieu  also, 
he  was  for  centralization,  a  policy 
which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  office 
on  two  occasions,  though  he  managed 
later  to  get  back.  His  work  was  able 
and  on  the  whole,  for  the  good  of 
France. 

Mazep'pa,  Ivan  (1640-1709).  The 
hero  of  Byron's  poem.  He  was  a  real 
personage,  and  a  Pole,  and  suffered 
the  punishment  of  being  tied  naked  on 


the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  and  so  senl 
out  across  the  Russian  desert,  because 
of  an  intrigue  with  a  noble's  wife.  He 
was  liberated  by  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  and  afterwards  attained  & 
high  position,  but  supporting  Charles 
XII.  against  Peter  the  Great,  was  exiled, 
and  poisoned  himself. 

Mazzrnit  Qiuteppa  (mat-see'-ny; 
1805-1872).  An  Italian  patriot  who  in 
his  endeavors  to  secure  the  independ- 
epce  of  Italy,  incurred  the  disfavor  of 
the  Piedmont  authorities,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  He 
started  an  organization  called  Young 
Italy  at  Marseilles,  and  in  1837  came 
to  London  and  kept  up  his  attacks  upon 
existing  governments.  In  1848  he  was 
back  in  Rome,  and  was  elected  dictator 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  this  position  Ion;?, 
however,  for  the  French  occupied 
Rome  and  Mazzini  was  driven  to  Eng- 
land again.  The  unification  of  Italy 
was  accomplished  in  other  ways  than 
those  advocated  by  Mazzini,  but  he 
lived  to  see  Victor  Emmanuel  made 
King  of  United  Italy.  He  engaged  in  a 
number  of  revolutionary  affairs  In  va- 
rious Italian  cities  at  different  times, 
and  was  caught  in  one  at  Palermo,  but 
was  released  shortly  after  under  the 
terms  of  a  general  amnesty.  Though 
more  radical  than  Cavour  and  Gari- 
baldi, his  work  tended,  as  did  theirs, 
to  the  unification  of  Italy. 

McAdoo,  William  Qlbba  (1863—). 
An  attorney,  promoter  and  railroad 
president,  he  Is  a  native  of  Marietta, 
Georgia.  He  settled  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  successful  in  financing 
and  pushing  to  completion  the  tunnels 
under  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York 
to  New  Jersey  and  building  the  Hud- 
son-Manhattan railroad  through  tiiem, 
and  the  Hudson  Terminal  building,  the 
great  business  and  office  structure 
through  which  500,000  people  pass 
daily.  This  enterprise  involved  an  out- 
lay of  about  $60,000,000.  The  maxim 
of  the  McAdoo  management  is:  "It 
pays  to  please  Instead  of  to  antagonize 
the  people." 

McAlattep.  A  city  of  Pittsburg 
County,  Oklahoma,  60  miles  south  of 
Muskogee  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  and  Missouri,  Kansas  A 
Texas  Railroads.  It  has  coal  mines  and 
manufactures.    P.  12.954. 

McCarthy.  Justin  (1830 — ).  A  Jour- 
nalist, politican,  novelist  and  histor- 
ian, he  was  bom  in  Cork,  Ireland,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  Journalist  in 
Liverpool  and  later,  London.  From 
1870  to  1896  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Irish  party  In  Parlia- 
ment and  succeeded  Mr.  Parnell  as  its 
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leader  (1890).  As  a  writer,  his  *'  His- 
tory of  Our  Own  Times,"  adds  most  to 
his  fame. — MoOarUiyy  Juatin  Huntlay, 
his  son,  is  also  a  journalist  an  play- 
wrifftit. 

MoCiallan,  Qeorge  Brinton  (1826- 
1885).      An    American    general    who 

graduated  from  West  Point  with  high 
onors  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Mexican  War.  After  the  Union  dis- 
aster at  Bull  Run  he  took  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  he 
reorganized — it  may  almost  be  said, 
created.  He  fought  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign but  did  not  enter  Richmond,  al- 
though It  was  but  six  miles  away.  He 
won  the  battle  of  Antiet£im  but  did  not 
follow  Lee  up.  although  he  might  easily 
have  captured  Lee's  entire  army.  He 
was  superseded  by  General  Burnside 
and  retired  to  Trenton,  taking  no 
further  part  in  the  war.  Much  has 
been  written  both  for  and  against  Mo- 
Clellan,  but  his  abilities  as  an  organizer 
and  his  consideration  for  the  lives  of  his 
men  have  never  been  questioned.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  soldiers  who 
gave  tiim  the  nickname  of  *'  Little  Mac." 

MoClos'kay,  John  (1810-1885).  The 
first  American  Cardinal.  He  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  head  of  St. 
John's  College,  Pordham  (New  York 
City),  4841-1842;  Bishop  of  Albany, 
1847-1864;  Archbishop  of  New  York, 
1864;  Cardinal,  1875. 

McOoKmlek.  Cyrua  Hall  (1809- 
1884).  An  American  inventor,  one  of 
the  pepfecters  of  the  ha^^'esting  ma- 
d^ine  out  of  which  he  made  a  great 
fortune. 

■eOurtooh.  Hugh  B.  (1808-1895). 
An  American  politician  and  financier. 
He  was  controller  of  the  United  States 
Currency  under  Lincoln.  1863-1865, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Johnson,  1865-1869,  and  again  under 
Garfield,  1884-1885.  During  his  first 
term  in  the  Treasury  and  under  his 
direction  the  public  debt,  vastly  in- 
creased by  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  Civil  War,  was  funded. 

■oDonough,  Thomas  (1783-1825). 
An  American  naval  officer,  he  served 
against  Tripoli,  1803-4.  He  commanded 
a  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  1814,  de- 
feating the  British  Commodore  Downie 
at  Plattsburg,  and  saving  New  York 
from  invasion. 

■oDow'all,  Clan.  Irwin  (1818-1885). 
An  American  soldier  who  was  grad- 
uated from  West  Point  1838;  served 
as  aid  to  Gen.  Wood  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  was  breveted  Captain  for 
gallantry  at  Buena  Vista.  He  entered 
the  Civil  War  as  Brigadier  in  1861, 
commanding  llie  Department  of  North- 
east Virginia;  was  at  first  Bull  Run. 


Cedar  Mountain  and  Second  Bull  ^un. 
He  was  commissioned  Major-General. 
1875. 

MeOaa',  Thomas  D'Arcy  (1825- 
1868).  A  Canadian  Journalist  and 
Member  of  Parliament  who  was  assas- 
sinated at  Ottawa,  it  was  supposed  be- 
cause of  his  opposition  to  the  Fenian 
movement.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
"History  of  Ireland,"  "Irish  Settlers 
in  America,"  etc. 

McKaea'port.  A  city  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  Monongahela  River  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Youghiogheny,  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  Pittsburgh.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  flour  and  glass,  rolling 
mills  and  tube  works,  etc.,.  P.  42,694. 

MoKaa's  Roolia.    A  borough  of  Alle- 

Sheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  situated 
ve  miles  northwest  of  Pittsburg  (of 
which  is  it  a  surburb),  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh d  Lake  Erie  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Char,  d  Yough.  Railroads.  It  is  a 
manufacturing  place,  producing  chiefly 
steel  and  iron.  It  has  railroad  shops, 
natural  gas  and  lumber.    P.  14,702. 

MoKin'ley,  William  (1843-1901). 
President  of  the  United  States  from 
1896-1901.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
won  his  spurs  in  the  Civil  War  as  a 
Northern  volunteer.  He  was  a  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress  from  his 
tate,  1877-1891,  for  much  of  that  time 
as  chairman  of  the  important  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
as  a  party  manager  in  all  matters  of 
tariff  legislation.  In  Congress  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  pro- 
tection. Though  defeated  for  Con- 
gress, (1890),  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Ohio,  (1891)  and  again  (1893).  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  united 
States.  (1896),  and  again  in  (1900). 
The  Spanish  War  occurred  during  his 
first  term.  It  was  soon  after  he  had 
entered  upon  his  second  term,  that, 
while  visitfnflr  the  Buffalo  Pan-American 
Exposition,  he  was  shot  by  the  an- 
archist Czolgosz.  From  this  wound  he 
died. 

MoPher'aonv  Qan.  Jamea  BIrdaaye 
(1828-1864).  A  Federal  commander, 
killed  in  the  Civil  War  before  Atlanta. 
McPherson  was  a  West  Pointer,  a 
graduate  of  1853.  In  1862  he  was 
chief  engineer  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Grant;  in  1863  a  corps  commander  and 
won  distinction  in  the  assault  on 
Vicksburg.  In  1864  he  was  second  in 
command  to  Sherman,  aided  Thomas 
in  the  attack  on  Kenesaw  Mountain  and 
was  taking  part  in  the  march  through 
Georgia,  as  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  when  he  was  killed. 

MoVeagh'  Franklin  (1846—).  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cab- 
inet of  President  Taft.     He  was  bom 
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Id  Pennsylvania,  gradualed  from  Yale, 
1864:  and  was  called  to  the  bar  In 
New  York  that  aame  year.  Two  years 
later  he  abandoned  law,  however,  on 
account  of  iM  healtli.  and  going  to  Chi- 
cago, eslabliahed  the  wholesale  groc- 
ery house  of  Franklin  McVeagh  & 
Company,  at  the  head  of  which  he  re- 
mained until  IdOO,  meanwhile  engag- 
ing also  in  other  large  business  enter- 
prises, manufacturing  and  banking 
chiefly.  He  has  taken  an  active  Inter- 
est in  politics  and  public  affairs  in  his 
home  town  and  etale,  and  has  headed 
many  reforms.  He  was  the  Democratic 
choice  for  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois.  1694  but  was  defeated.  He 
hu  beld  hia  present  oOlce  since  March 
5,  1900.  He  la  a  brother  of  Wayne 
McVeagli,  who  was  In  Oerfleld's  cab- 
inet, and  represented  the  eountry 
abroad. 

MBVM«h',  W«yn«    (1833—).     The 

Siolltica]  adviser  to  President  Hayes  In 
he  Louisiana  troubles  and  attorney- 
Seneral  In  the  Cabinet -of  President 
arfleld.  He  eupporled  Cleveland  for 
President  in  189z,  was  ambassador  to 
Italy,  1893-1897,  chief  counsel  In  the 
Veneiuela  arbitration  at  the  Hague 
1903,  and  has  considerable  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  writer  and  speaker. 

Muda,  Qsn,  Qeorga  Oordon  flBlS- 
1872).  The  victor  over  Lee  In  the 
great  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  bom 
in  Cadli,  Spain,  graduatfid  from  West 
Point  in  1S3S,  and  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can War.  In  1861,  upon  the  opening 
of  the  war  between  the  Stales,  he  re- 
oelved  a  oommlsslon  as  a  Brlgadler- 
Oeneral  of  Volunteers.  He  commanded 
I  division  at  Antletam  and  at  Freder- 


tomac,  1863,  to  him  fell  the  task  of 
staying  the  march  of  Lee  in  his  inva- 
sion of  Pennsylvania.  For  his  success 
on  that  oeoaslon  July  1-3,  1863.  he 
was  retained  In  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  during  the  rest  of  the 
War,  and  In  1864  was  appointed  Major- 
Oeneral  in  the  regular  army.  Penn- 
sylvania, claiming  him  as  a  resident. 
has  honored  him  with  a  costly  statue 
fn  the  heart  of  Philadelphia. 

■eadow  Lvrii.  A  common  American 
bird  with  a  single  note:  brown  or  gray 
above,  black  and  yellow  beneath  and 
with  s  black  crescent  marking  the 
diest. 

MMdviru.  A  city  of  Crawford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  twenty- three 
miles  sonth  of  Erie,  on  Ihe  Erie  and 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroads.  It 
Is  an  Important  manufacturing  town 
with  natural  gas  and  the  Erie  railroad 
shops  employing   700  hands.     It  lies 


MeadviUe  Theological  College  (Unita- 
rian)  are  here.    P.  12.780. 

Maan.  Of  intermediate  value,  as  be- 
tween extremes,  or  among  several 
quantities ;  average,  as  mean  distance. 
In  logic  the  middle  term  in  a  syiioglsm. 
In  music  an  intermediate  voice  or  part. 

MaaaiM.  An  eruptive  fever,  conta- 
gious, chiefly  affecting  children,  but 
rarely  occurring  to  any  one  oftener 
than  once  In  a  lifetime.  Its  period  of 
Incubation  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 
It  affects  the  bronchi  and  Is  character- 
ised by  catarrh  of  the  air  passages,  dis- 
charges from  the  nose,  and  an  eruption 
of  the  akin.  Sneesing,  couglUng,  wat- 
ering eyes,  and  running  nose  are  fol- 
lowed by  fever  and  eruption.  It  some- 
times results  Id  pneumonia,  or  violent 
diarrhea.  Nursiag,  warmth  and  low 
diet,  with  particular  attentlOD  to  the 
bowels,  are  the  ossenttals  of  treatment. 
.\  disease  resembling  it  in  swine  and 
cattle  is  caused  by  tapeworm;  a  bligtit 
In  tree  also  goes  by  this  name. 

Mm'm  or  Mahlo.  The  holv  city  of 
Arabia,  ality-flve  miles  east  of  Jeddah. 
It  Is  the  center  of  Islamlsm.  and  the 
birthplace  of  Mahomet,  annually  visited 
by  many  thousands  of  pilgrims.  The 
resident  populatloa  Is  60.000.  Id 
Mecca  ts  the  Kaaba,  a  cubic  bulldlair 
containing  in  its  wall  a  small  blftok 
stone  said  to  have  been  placed  there 
by  Abraham,  becoming  a  sort  of  Ma- 
hommedan  Holy  of  Holies.  Mecca  Is 
n"  -'-e  the  birthplace  of  the 
p  It  la  the  cradle  of  the  Mus- 

si  -eed  and  has  been,  stnoo  the 

el  intury,    forbidden    to    unbe- 

lt lOugh  visited  in  the  disguise 

o  DB   by   Burton,   the   English 

tr  1853;  and  by  Dr.  Rorgronje, 

Maolt'lanburg.     The 


German  plain,  farmbig  eountries  both 
renowned  for  their  horses,  with  Ger- 
man nobility  and  Oerman-slav  peasants 
which  Joined  the  new  German  Empire 
In  1874.  Meokienburg-Schwerin,  cap- 
ital Scheverin  is  on  the  Baltic,  area 
5.139  square  miles,  population  610,460; 
>ffifklenl)urg — Streltts.  capital,  are* 
1.131  square  mtlps  population  103,t37. 
Is  southeast  of  Scnwerin. 

Mad'ford.  A  bown  of  Middlesex 
County.  Massachusetts,  on  the  Mystic 
River  live  miles  northwest  of  Boston. 
It  is  a  manofactnring  center  and  Ihe 
seat  cf  Tufts  College.     P.  23,1S0. 

medici,  de  (med'-e-«hee).  An  Ital- 
ian family  which  rose  to  wealth  and 
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power  in  Tuscany  and  gave  cardinals 
and  popes  to  Rome  and  queens  to 
Prance.  It  was  also  distinguished 
commercially  and  financially  and  for  its 
patronage  of  art  and  letters,  as  well 
as  politioally.  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  family  were  the  following: 
Qtovannl  de'  Madlciv  its  founder  who 
died  in  1429.  He  amassed  a  great 
fortune  as  a  banker  of  Florence  and 
ruled  that  city  by  his  wealth  and  arti- 
fice.— Ooemo  or  Coaimo  the  Eider 
(1389-1464).  son  of  Giovanni,  who 
ruled  as  his  father  did  before  him,  and 
was  a  great  patron  of  art  and  letters, 
making  his  palace  indeed*  an  asylum 
for  the  Greek  scholars  expatriated  by 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1453.  Qlov- 
anni  de'  Mediol,  who  was  Pope  Leo  X. ; 
den.  Qiovanni  de  Medloi.  who  was 
killed  in  battle;  Qlulio  da  Medloi.  who 
was  Pope  Clement  VII.;  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  *'the  Magnificent*'  (1449- 
1492),  a  grandson  of  Cosmo  the  Elder, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the 
family.  He  was  a  very  rich  merchant 
aod  banker.  wiUi  business  all  over  the 
world,  a  **  money  king."  He  was  a 
politician  and  statesman,  also  of  a  high 
order,  ruling  Florence,  which  was 
nominally  a  republic,  not  by  right  of 
title,  but  by  his  wealth  and  adroitness. 
Out  of  the  immense  fortune  which  he 
inherited  and  to  which  he  added  by 
his  business  enterprise  he  gave  mag- 
Diflcentlj  to  further  art  and  letters, 
especially  the  then  new  art  of  print- 
ing.— Aleeaandro  de*  Medlei,  was  an  il- 
legitimate son  of  Lorenzo.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
and  when  expelled  by  the  Florentines 
was  restored  by  his  father-in-law.  He 
was  a  tyrant  and  was  assassinated. — 
Catherine  de"  Medloi  (1519-1589).  The 
wife  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  the 
mother  of  Charles  IX.,  wielded  a  great 
influence.  She  was  a  cruel  but  able 
woman,  and  like  the  family  generally, 
a  patron  of  art  and  letters.  Marie  or 
Maria  de'  Medloi  (1575-1642),  was  the 
wife  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  She  was 
regent  of  France  from  1610-1617  and 
was  exiled  by  Richelieu  in  1631. 


KiolfM.  The  healing  art  or  science 
of  the  preservation  of  he&lth  and  cure 
of  disease;  also  a  substance  of  cura- 
tive or  remedial  properties,  as  a  cough 
medicine,  a  medicine  for  chills  etc.; 
also  among  the  Indians  a  charm  or 
rite.  The  modem  practice  of  medi- 
eine  is  very  much  specialized.  It  has 
its  branches,  as  medicine  proper,  sur- 
gery and  obstetrics,  or  the  care  and 
treatment  of  women  in  pregnancy  and 
parturition,  all  which  rests  on  the 
sciences  of  anatomy   and  physiology. 
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Medical  science  comprehends  to-day 
even  more  minute  subdivisions,  as 
pharmacology  or  the  study  of  medicines 
and  their  nature,  their  preparation,  ad- 
ministration and  effects;  pathology,  the 
morbid  conditiqns  like  mflammations,. 
etc..  that  appear  in  various  diseases; 
bacteriology,  the  study  of  bacteria,  mi- 
crobes, etc.;  and  many  other  funda- 
mentals of  medical  education.  Medi- 
cines are  broadly  classed  as  internal 
or  external,  simple  or  comoound.  The 
mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  the 
source  of  most  of  them,  some  being 
active  poisons  in  excessive  doses.  The 
medicine-man  among  savages  is  an  im- 
portant personage.  He  is  believed  to- 
possess  supernatural  powers.  He  car- 
ries his  medicine  bag  of  charms  with 
him,  and  in  his  Indian  villages  has  his 
lodge  devoted  to  hicantations  and  mys- 
tic ceremonies.  Among  the  African 
tribes  the  witch  doctor  occupies  a 
similar  position;  and  even  among  the 
negroes  of  civilized  America,  and  some 
of  the  lower  classes  of  whites,  the  hoo- 
doo or  voodoo  doctor  is  consulted  and 
feared. 

Medtterra'nean.  The  great  inland 
sea — almost  tideless  — dividing  Europe 
from  Aftrica*  and  communicating  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Dardanelles,  south  of  Marmora,  and 
the  Bosporus.  The  eastern  part  touches 
Asia  in  the  Levant.  Total  length  west 
to  east  2,200  miles;  greatest  v^dth  of 
sea  proper  about  700  miles ;  water  area 
900,000  square  miles:  greatest  ascer- 
tained depth  14,000  feet.  It  contains 
many  islands;  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily» 
Crete,  Cyprus  and  the  Balearic,  Lipari, 
Maltese  and  Ionian  groups,  besides  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  being  the  chief. 
(See  separate  articles.) 

Me'doo.  A  former  district  of  France, 
extending  along  River  Garonne  (about 
48  miles),  noted  for  its  wines;  now 
part  of  Gironde  province. 

Meer'eohaum.  A  white  or  yellow-* 
white  earthy  mineral,  found  in  beds  in 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  other  places, 
is  a  hydrated  magnesium  silicate  exca- 
vated from  pits  and  galleries.  Manu- 
factured into  pipe-bowls  in  Austria  and 
Prance. 

Megalon'yx  (Greek,  great  claw).  A 
genus  of  American  sloths,  found  fos- 
sil in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Cuba. 

Mea'aphone  (Greek,  megas,  great 
and  pnpneo,  I  call) .  A  speaking  trum- 
pet by  the  use  of  which  the  voice  is 
rendered  audible  at  considerable  dis- 
tances. It  is  usually  given  the.  shape 
of  a  large  funnel  of  tin  or  re-enforced 
cardboard  fi*om  which  the  sound  waves 
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are  sent  and  directed  in  parallel  direc- 
tion instead  of  being  scattered  as  in 
ordinary  speech.  It  is  used  at  sea 
instead  of  the  old  speaking  tube. 
Thomas  Edison  invented,  1878,  a  meg^ 
aphone  for  the  use  of  the  deaf. 

Megatti'erlum  ( Greek, ffreat beast).  A 
gigantic,  extinct  sloth,  larger  than  a 
rhinoceros,  found  in  tertiary  deposits 
of  the  South  American  pampas  and 
allied  to  the  Megalonyx.  It  was  eigh- 
teen feet  long. 

Melseonler  (miy-son-yea'),  Jean 
Louie  Erneet  (1813-1891).  A  French 
historical,  genre  and  military  painter. 
His  career  and  his  success  are  ail  the 
more  remarkable  as  he  had  but  little 
instruction  and  had  taught  himself 
practically  all  he  knew  from  the  old 
masters  in  the  Louvre.  His  most  cele- 
brated pictures  are  the  eight  consti- 
tuting the  •*  Napoleonic  Cycle  *' — a 
series  representing  the  military  career 
of  Napoleon  I.  of  which  "  The  Retreit 
from  MOSCOW  "  sold  in  1890  for  $170,- 
000.  He  was  also  known  as  a  painter 
of  portraits  that  never  flattered  the 
subjects,  and  as  an  illustrator. 

Melenohthon,  Philip  (1497-1560). 
Luther's  fellow-laborer  in  the  Ref- 
ormation. His  name  was  originally 
Schwarzerd  (black  earth)  of  which 
Melanchthon  is  the  Greek  translation. 
In  1518  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  at  Wittenberg.  He  soon  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines and  brought  to  Luther  the  aid 
of  his  great  learning.  In  1530  he  drew 
up  the  Augsburg  confession.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered 
by  painful  controversies. 

Mel'iMt  Helene  Porter  Armetrong, 
n^e  MItchel  (1865^).  One  of  the 
foremost  dramatic  opera  singers.  She 
was  bom  in  Melbourne,  Australia; 
made  her  d^but,  1887,  in  Brussels  in 
**  Rigoletto,"  and  visited  the  United 
States,  the  last  time,  1911. 

Merbourne.  The  capital  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  Victoria,  on  the 
Yarra-Yarra  River,  the  most  populous 
and  commercially  important  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  beautiful  city  of  Aus- 
tralia: with  an  excellent  harbor.  P. 
(1900)  493,956.  It  has  magnificent 
docks,  university,  cathedrals,  broad 
rectangular  avenues,  a  music  hall  with 
one  of  the  finest  organs  In  the  world. 

MerienHhus.  A  genus  of  African 
shrubs,  of  the  family  of  Saplndace®, 

Sopularly  known  as  honey-flower,  cul- 
vated  for  their  beautiful  racemes  of 
scented  blooms. 

MellloHue.  A  plant  closely  related 
to  clover  and  alfalfa,  having  a  peculiar, 
sweetish  scent,  especially  when  cured. 


It  grows  freely  in  vacant  lots  and  along 
highways  in  the  west«  and  Middle 
west.  It  has  quite  as  much  food  value 
as  alfalfa,  but  it  is  not  relished  by  cattle 
except  when  very  young  and  free  from 
the  dust  of  country  roads.  It  is  an 
enormous  producer,  and  like  the  other 
Leguminosce  of  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs,  enriches  the  soil.  Experiment 
stations  are  working  on  the  problem 
of  securing  strains  palatable  to  stock, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  staple  forage  crop. 
Another  plant  of  the  same  genus,  Mel- 
ilotus  arborea,  is  attracting  attention 
both  as  to  its  possibilities  as  a  forage 
plant,  and  as  a  producer  of  fiber. 

Merone.  Plants  of  the  genus  Cucu- 
mis,  to  which  the  cucumber  also  be- 
longs and  of  the  order  Guourbitacee; 
natives  of  sub-tropical  Asia  and  from 
thence  disseminated  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  There  are  many  varieties, 
all  cultivated  for  the  sweet  flavor  of 
the  juicy  fruit.  The  main  branch,  of 
the  family,  the  watermelon  (Citrullus 
vulgaris),  seems  to  have  come  to  Eu- 
rope by  way  of  Africa,  having  been  cul- 
tivated there  from  the  earliest,  times. 
The  plant  is  extremely  prolific,  so  much 
so  that  part  of  the  watermelon  crop 
of  the  United  States  which  cannot  be 
sold  on  the  fruit  market,  is  used  as 
food  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  prin- 
cipal center  of  its  production  is  in 
Southwest  Illinois,  Southeast  Missouri, 
and  parts  of  Georgia.  The  muskmelon 
(Cucumis  melo)  was  imported  to  North 
America  by  the  Spaniards.  There  are 
two  familiar  varieties,  the  cantaloupe, 
attaining  sometimes  a  large  size  and 
the  nutmeg  melon  which  originated  in 
Rookv  Ford,  Colorado,  and  now  much 
prized. 

Melroee.  A  city  of  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts,  which  lies  seven  miles 
north  of  Boston  on  the  Boston  d  Maine 
Railroad.  It  has  a  large  rubber  fac- 
tory.    P.  15.715. 

Merroee.  A  village  on  the  Tweed  near 
the  Eildon  hills,  29  miles  southeast  of 
Edinburgh.  The  beautiful  ruins  of  its 
fourteenth  century  abbey  were  made 
immortal  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel,'*  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
home  Abbotsford  (q.  v.)  is  near  by. 

Melt'lng.  The  change  of  physical 
state  which  takes  place  when  a  solid 
becomes  liquid  by  increased  molecular 
velocity,  viz.,  by  heat,  without  under- 
going any  chemical  change.  The  melt- 
ing point  of  various  substances  varies 
greatly,  that  of  water,  at  sea  level, 
is  32*,  while  under  1,000  atmosphere 
pressure  it  is  lowered  by  over  7  **.  On 
the  other  hand  the  melting  point  of 
parafflne    is    raised    under    pressure. 


Mercury  melU  at  — 40°;  platinum  at 
3831 '. 

■•I'vlll*.  The  name  of  an  leland 
also  a  sound  and  peninsula,  situated 
111  the  polar  regions  of  North  America 
between  72  °  and  77  °  laUtude.  The  is- 
land, 250  mitea  long  and  100  wide, 
has  but  tew  Eslciino  intiabilanls, 

MMnb'nna.  A  touj^,  Uexible  sub- 
stance ol  the  animaf  body  covering 
organs  or  lining  the  interior  of  cavi- 
ties. The  me  nib  canes  presenting  the 
greateat  surface  are  the  aUmentary  mu- 
cous membrane,  commencing  at  the 
lips  and  extending  to  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  giving  off 

Brolongations,  and  lining  the  ducts  of 
le  various  glands  secreting  the  diges- 
tive Juices  such  as  saliva,  bile,  pan- 
creatic. The  respiratory  mucous  mem- 
brane begins  ID  the  nasal  cavities,  oon- 
UnulDg  in  the  pharyngeal  passages  and 
terminating  in  the  lungs.  The  mucous 
membrane  constitutes  also  a  medium 
through  which  nearly  all  the  chemical 
changes  are  effected  that  take  place  be- 


stance  in  the  aUmentary  canal,  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  completes 
the  transformation  of  food,  begun  la 
digestion,  into  substances  which  can 
be  more  easily  assimilated  by  the  blood. 
Other,  non-mucous  membranes  are  the 
meninges  protecting  the  spinal-cord  uid 
the  brain ;  the  placenta,  enclosing  the 
fffitus  of  mammals ;  and  the  serous,  the 
chief  of  f^iob  are  the  peritoneum,  en- 
veloping tbe  Intestines,  the  pericardium 
which  envelopes  the  heart  and  the 
pleurte  enveloping  the  lungs. 

MMn'phlt.  A  city  or  Egypt,  situated 
in  the  Nile  Delta,  founded  by  Menes, 
the  first  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty. 
It  waB  famed  as  being  a  oenter  of 
learning  and  for  its  great  and  magnifi- 
cent temples.  It  fell,  like  the  rest  of 
Gsypt,  under  Roman  rule.  . 
afterwards  conguered  by  the  Saracens, 
who  destroyed  It  entirely.  Fostat,  no- 
old  Cairo,  was  built  out  of  its  ruins. 
ti'phla.    A  port  on  the  Mississippi 


handsomeiy  built  o 


cantilever  bridge,  1,875  feet  long,  the 
lowest  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  Is 
the  second  inland  cotton  market  in  the 
country  and  the  center  of  very  large 
lumber  and  manufacturing  interests. 
Previous  to  1880,  It  was  subject  to 
disastrous  yellow-fever  epidemics,  but 
is  now  one  of  the  most  sanitary  cities 
of  the  Union.  In  1862  a  Confederate 
fleet  of  eight  vessels   was   destroyed 


there  by  Commodore  Montgomery.  P. 
131,105. 

Man'dal,  OrAflor  Johann  <ie!8-S4). 
An  abbot  of  a  convent  at  Bruno  In 
Moravia.  His  experiments  with  peas 
and  hawkweed  in  his  convent  garden, 
published  in  an  obscure  Journu,  were 
revived  after  thlrty-flve  years  by  De 
Vries,  He  showed  that  in  a  mixture 
of  two  races  there  Is  a  fixed  ratio  of 
dominants,  recessives  and  crosses,  with 
an  ultlmaie  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
highest  type. 

Man'dalisohn — Bartholdy,  F  •  1 1  s 
(1809-1R47).  The  celebrated  German 
I  '  ose  works  are  of  delicate 

1  ill  of  melodic  beauty,  and 

I  t  sense  artistic.     He  was 

I  of  Moses   Mendelssohn. 

I  er,  whose  writings  gained 

1  Lltle  of  "  the  Socrates  of 

1  nd  who  died  in  Berlin  in 

ounger  Mendelssohn  was 
1  loDoerts  In  Leipalo  for  a 

L    _.  Italy  several  years,  and 

was  a  frequent  visitor  to  England.  His 
two  oratories,  "  St.  Paul  "  and  "  Eh- 

tah,"  are  maKnificent  compositions,  and 
e  conducted  the  latter  upon  its  pro- 
duction at  Exeter  Hall  in  London  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  His 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  music, 
and  his  "Lleder  ohne  Worte  "  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  musician. 

Man'datMOhn,  Moaaa  (17!9-8e).  An 
eminent  German  Jewish  philosopher. 
By  his  broad-mindedness,  knowledge 
and  inlelligence  he  became  sn  Intimate 
friend  of  men  like  Leasing.  Sulier,  Nic- 
ola and  others  and  directly,  contributed 
to  the  abolition  of  the  brutal  prejudices 
then  existing  against  the  Jews.  He 
has  viTitlen  many  works,  several  of 
which  have  been  translated  Into  En- 
glish. 

Mendo'za.  A  State  of  tbe  Argentine 
Republic,  on  the  northwest  of  that  Re- 
public, in  the  Andes  region;  area  56,- 
508  square  miles,  p  159.780.  Also  a 
city,  capital  of  the  State  which  was 
entirety  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
1863,  15,000  perishing.  Rebuilt  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  continent.  It  Is  the 
terminal  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  Trans-Andean  rail- 
ways.   Altitude  2,559  feet.    P.  35.214. 

MenalK'u*.  King  of  Sparta  and 
brother  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  hus- 
band of  Helen,  and  after  she  left  him 
and  followed  Paris  to  Troy,  he  entered 
upon  the  Trojan  War.  In  which  he  bore 
hlmseif  with  great  bravery.  After  Uie 
war  he  forgave  Helen  and  took  her 
back,  but  they  did  not  reach  Sparta 
until  eight  years  later. 
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Meningrtis  (Greek,  meniDx,  the 
membrane  covering  the  brain).  An  in- 
fectious disease  of  the  innermost 
membrane  investing  the  brain  and  also 
of  the  covering  of  the  spinal  cord.  For 
years  no  remedy  was  known  for  it,  but 
in  New  York  City  it  was  first  recog- 
nized as  a  zymotic  disease  and  the  pa- 
tient isolated.  The  mortality,  which 
was  from  30  to  70  per  cent,  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  Jjie  use  of  a  serum 
discovered  by  Dr.  Plexner,  of  the  Rock- 
efeller Institute  of  New  York  City. 

Men'nonites.  A  religious  sect  so- 
called  for  liaving  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  Menno  Simons  (1492-1559),  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  the  Baptists  in 
Priesland.  They  reject  infant  baptism 
and  pay  particular  stress  in  receiving 
the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  with 
simple  faith,  without  regard  to  learning 
and  dogma.  They  reject  the  taking  of 
oaths,  war  and  every  kind  of  divorce 
(except  for  adultery).  Government 
and  public  office  they  hold  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  present  but  foreign  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  There  are  now 
very  strong  Mennonite  communities 
in  Pennsylvania  (where  they  originated 
in  Germantown),  and  the  Northwestern 
States. 

Meno'mlnee.  A  city  of  Menominee 
County,  Michigan,  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  that  state  on  Green  Bay.  50 
miles  southwest  of  Escanaba;  and  on 
the  Chicago  A  North  Western,  Chic- 
ago, Milwaukee  d  St.  Paul  Railroads. 
Its  lumber  manufacturing  business  is 
very  large  aggregating  275  million  feet 
annually,  and  it  boasts  besides  a  sugar 
factory  and  other  important  industries. 
P.  10.507. 

Men'opome,  or  Mud-devil.  A  small 
batrachian  found  in  certain  rivers  of 
the  central  United  States.  Known  to 
science  as  Protonopsis  horrida;  it  is 
quite  inoffensive.  Sometimes  two 
feet  long. 

Menstrua'tlon.  The  periodical  dis- 
charge of  blood  issuing  from  the 
uterus  of  the  female.  Its  first  appear- 
ance is  the  indication  of  commencing 
womanhood  and  is  usually  accompan- 
ied by  an  enlargement  of  the  mammary 
glands,  and  other  changes  in  form  and 
habit.  The  interval  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  menses,  as  the  pe- 
riodical discharge  is  called,  is  nor- 
mally four  weeks,  but  is  often  shorter. 
As  a  general  rule  there  is  no  menstrua- 
tion during  pregnancy  or  lactation. 

Nlensura'tlon.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  geometry  to  as- 
certain from  given,  sides  and  angles 
of  a  plane  figure  or  solid  its  area,  or 
its  surface  and  contents.    In  surveying. 


the     preliminary     measurements     are 
takgn  by  a  theodolite  (q.  v.). 

Men'tha.    See  Mint. 

Menyan'thes.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
plants,  of  the  order  Gentianaceae.  The 
only  menyanthes  common  in  the  United 
States,  is  menyanthes  trifoliata,  known 
as  bog-bean  or  buck-bean. 
,  Mephittoph'eles.  A  mystic  satanic 
personage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  individ- 
ualized by  poets  and  the  minnesingers; 
later  by  Marlowe  and  by  Goethe,  in  his 
^*  Faust."  Mephistopheles  is  endowed 
with  a  sneering  cynical  disposition 
and  all  that  is  diabolical  in  man*s  in- 
tellectual make-up. 

Mephlt'lcs.  Vapors,  gases  and  ex- 
halations, which  are  not  merely  offen- 
sive but  often  noxious  and  destructive. 
Frequently  they  are  the  outcome  and 
evidence  of  decomposition.  Carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  fatal  '*  choke-damp  **  of 
ill-ventilated  mines,  is  a  characteristic 
exhalation  of  this  poisonous  character, 
and  has  been  appropriately  termed 
"  mephitic  gas." 

Meroa'tor'a  Chart.  A  particular  kind 
of  map,  used  by  navigators,  in  v^ich 
the  meridians  are  represented  by 
straight  lines,  and  the  latitudes  by  lines 
at  right  angles  to  them.  The  longi- 
tudes are  plotted  from  a  scale  having 
equal  parts,  while  the  latitudes  form 
a  varying  scale.  By  means  of  this  ar- 
rangement the  course  of  a  ship  will 
be  marked  as  a  straight  line,  at  a  cer- 
tain angle  to  the  meridian,  easily  as- 
certained, instead  of  a  curve  whose  r*^- 
lation  to  the  meridian  would  not  be 
so  readily  determined.  It  has  greatly 
facilitated  navigation.  In  order  to 
maintain  proportions  the  distance  be- 
tween parallels  Increases  rapidly  as 
they  recede  from  the  equator,  and  the 
chart  cannot  be  extended  to  the  poles. 

Mepoerlza'tlon.  A  process  discovered 
by  the  Englishman  John  Mercer,  1850, 
which  may  be  described  as  heating  cot- 
ton in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
(NaHO),  whereby  the  structure  of  the 
fiber  is  so  altered  that  it  shrinks,  be- 
comes thicker  and  softer,  resembles 
silk  and  gains  an  increased  affinity  for 
dyes. 

MeKoury.  The  name  of  a  Roman 
god.  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
Hermes,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
god  of  speech,  eloquence,  science,  mer- 
chandise and  traffic,  and  also  the  god 
of  thieves  and  crooks.  He  was  the 
clerk  or  messenger  of  the  gods  and 
is  represented  with  winged  cap  and 
feet,  and  carrying  a  winged  staff. 
Mercury  and  Hermes  were  dawm  gods, 
swift,  alert,  enlightening,  bearing  the 
twined  serpents  of  nignt  and  dawn  and 
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with  the  •*  morning  gold  "  of  eloquence 
and  gain  in  their  mouth. 

Mer'oury.  The  planet  nearest  the 
sun,  from  which  it  is  distant  36,000,- 
000  miles*  diameter  3,030  miles;  den- 
sity .67  that  of  the  earth;  period  88 
days.  It  is  thrice  morning  and  thrice 
evening  star  in  a  year,  and  is  so 
close  to  the  sun  that  it  is  rarely  vis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye. 

Mer'cury  or  Quicksilver  (Hg).  One 
of  the  oldest  known  metals,  whose 
chief  ore  is  the  sulphide  cinnabar, 
found  in  certain  parts  of  Spain,  China. 
Japan,  Mexico  and  South  America.  It 
is  the  only  metal  which  is  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperature,  and  does  not  al- 
ter by  exposure  to  air  when  pure.  It 
is  largely  used  in  the  construction 
of  barometers  and  thermometers,  and 
in  silvering  mirrors.  It  is  also  of 
great  value  in  medicines.  It  boils  at 
648**  P.,  freezes  at  — 40*.  Its  propr 
erties  of  amalgamation  with  other 
metals  are  employed  in  the  extraction 
of  gold  and  silver  from  quartz  ores. 
It  is  one  of  the  compounds  of  fulmin- 
ate, employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  projectiles^  Its  chlorides  and 
iodides  are  largely  employed  in  medi- 
cines, the  chief  of  which  are  mer- 
curic sub-chloride,  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate, a  Dowerful  disinfectant:  and 
mercuric  oichloride  (calomel),  em- 
ployed in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver 
and  the  kidneys.  Vermilion  is  sulphate 
of  mercury,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
pore  cinnabar,  a  mercurial  ore. 

■or'gus  (Latin,  merge,  to  plunge 
into).     See  Gull. 

Mer'Iden.  A  city  of  Connecticut,  a 
manufacturing  center,  having  over  100 
factories,  mainly  producing  sterling 
silver  and  plated  ware,  and  hardware 
Bpecialties.  The  **  hanging  Ifills  of 
Meriden  **  a  curious  formation  of 
Jagged  cliffs,  are  in  Hubbard  Park, 
within  tlie  limits  of  the  city.  P.  27,- 
t65. 

Mertdlan.  The  seat  of  Lauderale 
County,  Miss.,  in  a  cotton  growing  re- 
gion, and  one  of  the  railway  centers 
of  the  South.    P.  23.285. 

iWsrld'ltn.  An  imaginary  circle  ex- 
tending through  the  North  and  South 
Poles  and  any  given  place.  When  the 
sun  is  at  its  mid-day  height  at  any 
place  it  is  '*  on  the  meridian  ** :  hence 
the  terms  ante-meridian  (a.  m.)  and 
post-meridian   (p.  m.). 

MM*fm««,  Prosper  (1803-1870).  A 
French  novelist,  historian  and  arch- 
cologist  who  combined  infinite  grace  of 
style  with  profound  learning,  so  great 
was  his  acumen  that  Napoleon  III.  con- 


sulted him  in  all  the  crises  of  his 
career,  though  he  did  not  always  take 
his  advice.  Besides  his  short  stories, 
which  are  marvels  of  clearness  and 
vigor  he  wrote  **  Golumba  "  "  Ars^ne 
Guillot,"  and  "  Carmen."  Among 
novelists  he  is  pre-eminently  the  artist. 

"  Mer'rlmao."  The  name  of  two 
United  States  vessels.  One  was  a  frig- 
ate abandoned  by  the  United  States,  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  rebuilt  as  a 
Confederate  ram.  It  was  sunk  during 
the  battle  of  Hampton  Roads  by  the 
"Monitor"  (q.  v.).  The  second  was 
the  vessel  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  San- 
tiago harbor  by  Lieut.  Hobson  during 
the  Spanish  War,  designed  to  blockade^ 
Cervera*s  fleet. 

Mes'mery  Franz  (1733-1815).  The 
founder  of  the  doctrine  of  animal 
magnetism ;  born  at  Iznang  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Studying  the  curative 
powers  of  the  magnet,  he  was  lead  to 
the  opinion  that  there  exists  in  the 
human  body,  a  power  similar  to  that 
of  the  magnet,  which  he  called  animal 
magnetism.  His  discovery  made  a 
great  sensation  at  Paris,  in  1778,  but 
a  government  commission  reported 
against  him.  He  died  in  obscurity  in 
Germany.  Mesmerism  continued,  how- 
ever, to  be  practiced,  and  is  regarded 
as  being  the  precursor  of  what  is  now 
styled  hypnotism. 

Mesopou'mls  (Greek  mesos — ^mid- 
die;  potamos — river).  The  region  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tienris. 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
long  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  lost 
Paradise.  It  is  about  700  miles  long 
and  200  wide,  a  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Nomads.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  and  agricultural  settle- 
ment is  encouraged.  Bagdad  is  its 
capital,  and  the  country  will  soon  be 
opened  by  the  new  Bagdad  railroad. 
In  1910,  the  Ottoman  Government 
granted  an  important  land  concession 
to  an  American  syndicate,  which  !■- 
tends  to  colonize  the  tract. 

Messsirna  Vale'ria.  The  wife  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Claudius,  a  woman  in- 
famous for  her  licentiousness.  Her 
avarice  and  the  atrocities  which  she 
perpetrated,  made  her  name  a  by-word. 

Msssrah  (Hebrew,  anointed).  The 
great  deliverer  and  Saviour,  whom  the 
Jews  expected  to  be  sent  by  God,  not 
only  to  restore  their  country  to  the 
power  and  splendor  it  exhibited  in  the 
days  of  David,  but  to  compel  the  Gen- 
tiles to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
their  theocratic  race,  and  to  give  it 
universal  dominion. 

Nletsrna.  The  capital  of  a  province 
in  Sicily  of  the  same  name;  being  one 


«f  the  olddsl  and  most  Important  places 
•a  tbe  island,  willi  a  fine  deep  tiarbor 
and  dooks.  An  earthquake.  Deoember 
28,  1008,  demolished  about  four- 
nfths  of  the  city.  The  United  Stales 
was  one  of  the  flrst  nations  to  send 
help  to  the  dlslreased  in  food  and  medi- 
cal Sid,  and  later,  lumber  with  which 
the  people  might  rebuild  the  city.  ~ 
{1B08)    147.106. 

Maul'na,  Strait  of.  This  Btrait  is 
twenty-two  miles  long,  between  SlcHy 
and  Calabria,  with  the  rock  of  Soylla 
aid  whirlpool  of  Chary bdia  celebrated 
by  the  anoleals. 

■MAD'ollam  (Greek,  inetabol^, 
change).  The  changes  taking  place  in 
the  living  organism  during  lite.  It  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  the  assimilation 
of  substances  the  body  takes  from  the 
food  absorbed  (anabolism)  as  well  as 
the  transformation  of  that  substance 
into  energy  (kataboUsm),  permitting 
and  sustaining  the  various  activities 
of  life.  It  may  be  further  deflned  as 
the  difference  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  organism,  the  living  cells 
ing  continually  broken  down  and 
generated  by  giving  off  materials 
(whloh.  In  animals,  are  evacuated 
through  the  hidneys  and  the  lun^), 
and  taking  In  new  substance  which 
has  been  Introduced  Into  the  blood  In 
the  process  of  the  asaimiliatlon  of  food. 
In  tne  dead  ceil,  this  double  proeees 
does  not  take  place,  and  there  '~ 
therefore  no  metabollara. 

MMallog'raphjr.  The  selenoe  of  the 
nature  of  metala  and  their  alloys, 
studying  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  the  changes  taking  place 
during  and   after   manufacturing  pro- 


meUlB  from  their  ores,  an  operatli 
which  may  be  either  mechanical  or 
cliemloal,  or  both  combined.  Thus  the 
crushing  of  the  ore  Is  followed  by 
roasting,  a  process  by  which  the  oxy- 
gen of  certain  metallic  OTidea  la  driven 
off,  leaving  the  metal  which  Is  then 
smelted,  in  other  cases  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  metal  is  made  by  chem- 
icals, and  it  is  then  precipitated  by 
proper  agents  or  obtained  by  electroly- 
sis. 

Mat'tia.  A  group  of  elements  not 
eaellT  deflned.  All  of  the  elements  are 
usually  classed  by  the  chemist  In  two 
divisions,  the  non-metallic  bodies  and 
'.he  metala.  Non-metallic  elements  are 
oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc., 
while  In  addition  In  what  are  commonly 
called  metala.  sodium,  one  of  the 
oomponents     of    sodium    chloride     or 
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kitchen  salt,  and  potassium  (compon- 
ent of  lye  or  potassium  hydrate)  are 
metals.  This  division,  however.  Is  not 
now  slriolly  acienliflc — as  the  classifi- 
cation of  several  of  the  rarer  elements 
is  still  unsettled,  espeolally  as  to  sev- 
eral of  the  rarer  elements.     The  prin- 


ductivlty  of  heat  and  electricity  thougti 
in  very  unequal  degree;  (3)  all  metals 
excep'  mercury  are  aollds;  (4)  opacity. 
even  when  reduced  to  extremely  thin 
leaves,    with    the    exception    of    gold, 
which    traasmits    ordinary    light;    (5) 
fusibility.     Popularly,  metals  are  sup- 
to    be    characterized    by    greal 
having  high    spectQo    gravity; 
Hum,  potasMum  and  others  are 
than  water.    Among  their  prin- 
lemlcal  properties  Is  their  great 
or  comblDlng  power  with  non- 

i   elements.     They  all  without 

exception  combine  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur and  chlorine,  In  various  propor- 
tions, forming  oxides,  sulphides  and 
rhloridea.  Metals  enter  into  mechani- 
cal (but  not  chemical)  combinations 
with  one  another,  when  fused  together 
forming  alloys.  A  similar  combination 
with  mercury  Is  called  an  amalgam. 
In  consequence  of  their  strong  chem- 
ical afflnfty  for  oxygen,  sulphur,  car- 
bon and  acids  the  metals  are  aeldom 
found  In  nature  in  a  free  or  uneom- 
bined  state  but  as  composite.  Some 
of  the  rarer  metals,  however,  as  gold, 
platinum  and  mercury,  and  also  copper, 
are  frequently  found  In  a  native,  or 
virgin  state,  various  classifications  of 
metals  have  been  attempted,  but 
since  the  discoveries  of  several  new 
elements  and  of  radioactivity,  none  of 
them  can  be  considered  as  permanent. 
The  following  division,  however.  Is  the 
moat  generally  accepted:  (A)  the  llghl 
metals — (1)  alkali  metals,  as  sodium, 
potassium,  etc.;  (2)  the  alkaline  earth 
metals,  as  barium,  calcium,  magne- 
sium- (3)  the  true  earth  metals,  as 
aluminum,  etc.;  (B)  the  heavy  metals 
—  (1)  metals  whose  oxides  form  pow- 
erful bases,  as  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
zinc,  etc.  (2)  melals  whose  oxides 
form  weak  bases  or  acids,  aa  arsenic, 
antimony,  tungsten,  tin,  etc.;  (31 
metalB  whose  oxides  are  reduced  bv 
heat,  as  silver,  irold,  platinum  etc. 
Metaphya'lM   (Greek,  meta^  beyond. 


ifter:  physlca,  physlcaj.  It  dealavi. 
-jubjeots  of  a  non-physlcal  character. 
The  word  was  firal  applied  to  certain 
phlloaophloal  works  of  Aristotle  merely 
because  they  were  written  "  after  hi? 
Physics."  Since  then  It  has  had  various 
Bignifloatlnns,  eappcialiy  two.  The  llrsi 
includes  the  knowledge  of  the  external 


norld,  so  far  as  oogniiable  by  the  mind. 
Id  UiiB  eenae  It  lioB  also  been  called 
"ODtology,"  the  science  of  being.  As 
our  knowledge  of  being  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  conslitulion  of  the  bU' 
man  mlDil,  metapbyelcs  becomes  the 
science  dealing  with  the  law  of  our 
own  existeDce  and  as  auch  includes 
■  "  Id 


sick. 

Mataor,  or  Ma'taorltes.  Lumfn- 
ous  bodies  moving  througli  celestial 
space,  such  as  sflooUng  stars.  See 
Aerolites. 

McUopol'ogy  (Greek,  meteors,  at- 
mospherlo  phenomena).  A  science 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  and 
modlfleations  of  the  atmosphere  as 
regards  westber  and  climate.  The. 
United  States  has  led  the  way  In 
meteorology  for  many  years:  and  the 
oameroufi  observations  whioh  have 
been  made  both  on  land  and  on  sea, 
liave  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  science  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  an  efficient  system  of  weather 
forecasts,  whioh,  though  often  orit- 
Icized.  has  been  of  Inoaloulahte  benefit 
to  agriculture  and  shipping. 

McthodtsU.  A  name  originally  ap- 
plied to  several  students  of  Cbrrst 
Church  College,  Oxford,  who  assem- 
bled together  for  religious  oonversa- 
tioD,  in  allusion  to  the  exact  and  me- 
thodical manner  in  which  they  followed 
their  studies.  NotwIUi standing  the 
wish  that  "the  very  word  might  be 
buried  in  eternal  oblivion,"  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  organizations  tracing 
tbeir  origin  to  the  great  religious  move- 
ment begim  by  John  Wesley.  Meth- 
odism originally  did  not  contemplate 
being  a  "  church,"  and  still  to-day  in 
Great  Britain  Its  religious  edlSoes  are 
called  **  chapels"  and  Its  orgsnEsatlons 
denominations.  Methodism  strove  to 
evangelize  the  masses  of  England.  an:i 
its  success  was  such  that  when  Wes- 
ley died  (1191)  his  "societies"  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  and  even  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  doctrines  of  thi 
various  branches  of  Methodism  and 
Wesleyanlsm,  of  whatever  name,  are 
!<ubst^tla11y  the  same,  the  difTerenoes 
between  them  being  questions  of  In- 
ner organisation,  or  government. 
They  are  orthodox,  Protestant  and 
evangelical,  accenting  In  the  main  the 
articfeB  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
In  a  liberal  sense.  Their  great  dis- 
tinguishing doctrine  is  the  universality 
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and  freedom  of  the  atonement,  reject- 
ing the  CalvanisCic  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination ;  but  while  they  maintain  the 
freedom  ol  the  wilt  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  man,  they  also  majntaln  his 
total  fall  in  Adam,  and  his  utter  in- 
ability to  recover  himself,  without  the 
Hedemptlon  of  Christ.  Methodism  was 
introduced  In  New  York  by  Philip  Bra- 
bury  (1760)  who  was  incited  to  active 
preaching  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck.  Rob- 
ert Strawbrldge  began  his  work  in 
Maryland  (1766),  Wesley  sent  Francis 
Asbury  in  1772,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  80  j)reaohers  and 
15,000  members.  Wesitfy  tried  to  se- 
cure ordination  from  the  Church  of 
England.  Palling  in  this,  he  decided 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  and  he  himself  ordained 
a  superintendent,  or  bishop,  and  two 
deacons,  and  supplied  them  with  Ut- 
"'Ky.  hymns,  and  srtlcles  of  religion. 
The  First  Qeneral  Conference  occurred 
1784  at  Baltimore,  under  the  name  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     " 


Episcopal  Church  In  America  Is 
"  In  spirit  and  character  far  less  popu- 
lar and  far  more  clerical  in  Its  govern- 
ment and  administration  and  more  al- 
lied to  the  Church  of  England,  than  to 
Rogllsh  Methodism,"  There  are  In  the 
United  States  ten  Methodist  bodies,  ex- 
clusive of  the  African  Churches;  (1) 
Methodist  Episcopal ;  (8)  Methodist 
episcopal  South;  (3)  Methodist  Prot- 
estant; (i)  Wesley      " 

neeUon  of  America ; 
Methodist;  (6)  N< 
Methodist;  (7)  Zioi 
(8)  Primitive  Mel 
Methodist;  (10)  Ii 
dist.  The  number  o 
world  is  estimated 
probably  is  consider 
number.  The  Metl: 
all  denominations  In 
had  (1006)  e,4!9,E 
58,659  churches  am 

Methuen.  A  town  of  Essex  County, 
Mass..  two  miles  northwest  of  Law- 
rence. Its  factories  are  chiefly  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  hats  and  shoes. 
P.  11,448. 

Mathu'Mlah.  The  son  of  Enoch. 
grandfather  of  Noah,  who,  according  to 
the  biblical  record,  lived  to  be  969 
years.  Some  believe  that  under  the 
name  has  been  Included  the  accumu- 
lated years  of  ten  dynasties  of  princes 
who  ruled  Babylon  before  the  flood. 

Met'rio  System.  A  decimal  system, 
affecting  numbers. 


and  money.    The  I'rench 


firevalllDR  metric  system,  is 
tie  carelully  measured  dista 
the  equator  to  the  pole;  its 
000th  pari  being  the  unit  c 
oalled  a  meter,  aill  other  mesE 
being  derived  from  this  uDi 
the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  o 
is  the  unit  of  oapacily,  a  : 
the  weight  of  a  liter  of  distil 
at  lU  highest  density  (silgh 
freezing  point)  is  the  unit  o 
vailed  a  kilogram.  The  unt 
face  'S  a  square  meter;  thi 
distance  the  Kilometer  (l.DDO 
while  the  unit  of  land  mes 
is  the  heotare  or  1,000  squar 
All  the  multiples  of  these 
dosignaied  by  the  prefix  of  t 
aumeral:  deca— 10:  hecto-^ 
— 1,000;  myria— 10.000.  1 
tions  of  these  units  on  the  ot 
are  designated  by  Latin  i 
decl  — 10;  centi  — 100;  mill 
Thus  100  liters  is  s  hectolit 
the  100th  part  of  a  liter  Is 
lller.  Rvery  nation  has  now 
the  melrle  system,  with  the 
«eption  of  the  English  speaki 
tries.  Of  the  latter,  iiowi 
United  Statea  and  Canada  hi 
a  beginning  in  their  monel 
terns.  The  plan  of  gradatloi 
In  weights  and  measures  app 
the  only  rational  one,  thou 
advocate  the  adoption  of 
By  [he  decimal  aystem  much 
spent  in  learning  arithmetic 
saved,  while  business  o 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  1 
also  be  no  question  that  the 
American  Arms  to  flnd  new 
for  trade  In  South  America  i 
ico  are  rendered  dIfDoult  by 


different  from  that  of  prospec 

tomers,  but  also  inoomprehe 

them.    Not  only  in  welfnits  a 

ures  have  other  countries  adi 

metric  system,  but  also  In  < 

mometer    {q.  v.).     PollowinB 

relations  between  the  metrl 

and  our  weights  and  measure 

Linear  Measures. 

1  meter — 39.370113  inches 

1  kilometer      fl.OOO      mel 

0.6S137  miles. 

Square  Measures. 
1  square   meter — 10.7639 

feet,  or  I.ISGO  square  y: 
I  are  (100  square  meti 
1076.43  square  feet  or 
aijuare  yards. 
1  hectare — 107,643  square 
S.471  acres. 

Cublo  Measures. 
I  eubie  meter  (1.000  oubii 


>S2  MaxiM 

meters,  or  liters) — 35.3143  cu- 
bic feet  or  1.307954  sq.  yards. 
Measure  of  Dry  Capacity. 
1  liter     (i     cubic     decimeter) — 

1.7&080  pints. 
1  decaliter  (10  UterB)—S.800  gal- 
lons; 1  decaliter  {Ho  liter)  .OSS 
gals. 
1  Kectohter    (100    liters] — 2.838 
bushels. 

WeigtiU. 
1  kilogram     (1,000     gramma) — 

8.8046883  avoirdupois  lbs. 
1  quintal  (100  kilos}— 280.4S  lbs. 

or  196.8  cwt.  (English.) 
t  tonne     (I.OOO     kilos]— !.304.« 

lbs.  or   .0348  tons   (English.) 

Mat'tarnlsh,  Oiamana  Wan»l,  PrIiMM 

von  (1773-1859).  The  Austrian  sUl«s- 

man    and   diplomatist,  who    for   many 

years  may  be  said  to  have  guided  the 


pole  on,  at  one  time  forwarding  tJiQ 
arrangement  for  hie  marriage  with 
Marie  Louise,  at  another  bringing  all 
his  influence  to  bear  upon  the  oom- 
tilnation  which  finally  crushed  the 
Emperor.  During  the  commotion  of 
1848  he  resided  in  England. 

Matz.  A  fortified  town  in  Lorraine,  on 
the  River  Moselle,  captured  from 
Prance  by  the  Germans  in  1870.  It 
contains  a  oathedrA  end  many  fine 
pubifc  buildings  and  statues.  P.  58,- 
^60,    exclusive    of    garrison     (88,000 

Mai'lM)  (Spanish,  may'he^co).  A 
federal  Republic  occupying  tlie  south- 
west extremity,  of  the  north  Amerioan 
continent  and  a  portion  of  the  isth- 
mus connecting  the  northern  and 
southern  half  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  States  of  California.  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  on  the  west  by 
the  Paciflo  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Oalt  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  PBcino,  Ouatemela  and  British 
Honduras.  Its  area  is  765,560  sq. 
fn.,  excluding  ooast  islands  which  cover 
about  15,000  sq.  m,.  or  a  total  of  thre« 
times  more  than  tne  area  of  Texas. 
The  population  (1910}  was  15.303.- 
717.  only  19  per  cent,  of  whom  were 
Dure  whites^  the  remainder  being  indi- 
cated at  43  per  cent,  mixed  and  38 
aer  oent.  Indian.  The  number  of  for- 
eign bom  Is  nearly  100,000,  among 
which  French  an'a  united  States  oiti- 
Ecns  predominate.  Before  the  Spanish 
conquests,  Mexico  was  inhabited  by 
i  very  remarkably  civlilied  race, 
combining  much  of  the  reflnement  of 
iastero  nationa  wltli  s  reUgious  bar- 
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barism  unequalled  by  any  other  race 
known  in  history;  they  had  superb 
temples.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Spanish  in  1520  under  Gortez 
(q.  vj.  In  1640  it  was  united  to 
other  American  colonies  under  the 
name  of  New  Spain,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  natural  riches  of  the  land,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  dormant  for 
three  centuries,  in  a  semiquiesoent 
state  until  1810,  when  taking  advantage 
of  the  war  of  the  mother  country  with 
Napoleon,  the  discontents  broke  into 
open  rebellion  under  a  priest  named 
ludalgo.  The  defeat  and  execution  of 
the  latter  put  a  partial  stop  to  the  in- 
surrection, but  it  was  soon  resumed 
with  success  by  Guerrero  and  Itur- 
bide.  the  latter  instituting  a  self- 
estaolished  imperial  rule  over  the 
colony,  which  ended  (1824)  in  a  oon- 
stitutional  republican  government, 
which,  1825,  was  recognized  by  every 
power  except  Spain. — ^Until  the  events 
of  tlie  early  ^sixties,  the  only  import- 
ant international  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mexico,  are  the  wars  with 
the  United  States  and  Texas  (q.  v.).  In 
1861,  however,  during  a  rebellion, 
atrocities  were  committed  against  for- 
eigners, which  led  to  an  armed  in- 
tervention of  several  powers.  France 
finally,  in  1862,  declaring  war  against 
the  arbitrary  government  of  Juarez, 
Napoleon  III.  attempted  to  force  an 
emperor  upon  the  Mexican  people  in 
the  person  of  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
The  United  States  refused  to  recognize 
the  imperial  Mexican  government,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  Con- 
federacy invoked  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  requested  the  French  to  withdraw. 
Maximilian  was  captured  and  executed 
by  the  Mexicans  in  spite  of  Amer- 
ican intercession.  Then  for  twenty- 
five  years,  Mexico  enjoyed  an  era  of 
progress  and  quietude  under  the  pater- 
nal despotism  of  President  Porflrio  Diaz 
(q.  v.).  In  1910,  however,  discontent 
became  stronger  than  ever  and  an  in- 
surrection began  under  the  leadership 
of  Francisco  Madero  (q.  v.),  resulting 
in  the  resignation  of  Diaz,  May,  1911. 
and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government  vith  former  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  De  La  Barra  as 
provisional  President  until  the  election 
of  Madero,  October,  1911.  During  the 
course  of  the  Revolution,  United  States 
troops  were  stationed  in  Texas,  ready 
to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  if  it  became 
necessary. 

Mexico  is  a  great  volcanic  plateau, 
5,000  to  9,000  feet  high  near  Mexico 
City  and  Pueblo,  and  sloping  to  3,600 
on  the  United  States  border  at  El  Paso. 
Great  volcanoes  tower  to  17,000  and 


18,000  feet.  The  elevation  gives  It  a 
moderate  and  healthy  climate,  but  the 
coastlands,  and  the  n&lf  civilized  pen- 
insula of  Yucatan  are  tropical.  It  has 
precious  woods,  medicinal  plants,  vast 
agricultural  resources.  Corn  and  beans 
are  the  food  of  the  semi-Indian  peons ; 
sugar  and  tobacco  the  wealth  of  the 
great  landholders.  Sisal  and  other 
fibers  are  produced;  cotton  is  manu- 
factured by  local  mills.  There  are 
5,304,000  cattle,  4,259,000  goats,. 
3.458,000  sheep,  872,500  horses.  Id 
1906  it  produced  9125,400,084  silver; 
$31,695,777  gold:  $28,655,897  copper; 
$29,437,318  sisal  hemp  or  henequen 
$9,288,623  hides;  $9,256,782  coffee: 
with  sugar,  lead,  cattle,  vanilla  ana 
rubber.  The  railway  system  and  mines 
have  been  largely  developed  by  United 
States  capital,  education  is  very  rudi- 
mentary among  the  people  at  large. 
The  rich  seek  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Mex'loo  City.  The  capital  of  the 
State  and  federal  capital  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  located  amidst  beautiful 
surroundings,  on  the  high  plain  of  Jez- 
eaco,  7,460  feet  above  sea  level.  P. 
470,650.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral; valuable  museums  of  art,  nat- 
ural history,  mines,  and  American  anti- 
quities; extensive  libraries,  theaters,, 
operas,  parks  and  avenues.  On  June 
7,  1911,  it  was  shaken  by  the  worst 
earthquake  that  has  been  felt  in  the 
region  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Mex'loo,  Quit  of.  A  large  inlet  ot 
the  Atlantic  (1,000  miles  east  to  west 
by  800  miles  north  to  south)  lying 
south  of  United  States  of  America  and 
east  of  Mexico.  Communicates  by 
Florida  Strait  with  the  Atlantic,  and 
by  the  Channel  of  Yucatan  v\ith  the 
Garribean  Sea. 

Mey'spp  Qeopge  Von  Lengerke 
(1858—-).  After  occupying  minor  po- 
litical offices,  he  became  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Italy  1900-5,  to  Russia 
1905-6,  Post-master  General  under 
Roosevelt  1907.  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  Tart  hi  1909. 

Mey'epboor  (myerbare).  Qlacomo 
(1794-1864).  Bom  in  Germany,  of  a 
Jewish  family,  he  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Paris  where  he  produced  all  his 
great  operas,  including  "Robert  le 
Diable,"  *' Les  Huguenots"  •' Le  Pro- 
phete,**  and  several  others. 

mioa.  A  mineral,  essentially  an  alum- 
inum silicate,  combined  with  smaller 
proportions  of  other  elements  which 
vary  its  external  characters.  It  is 
widely  diffused  and  plentiful,  entering 
largely  into  the  composition  of  granite* 
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having  a  strong  and  often  metallic 
luster.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ea^i- 
ness  with  which  it  splits  into  thin 
plates  which  on  account  of  their  trans- 
parency, may  be  used  in  place  of  glass, 
where  the  latter  would  break,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  great  heat,  or 
suddien  changes  from  heat  to  cold. 
Kohael     An'geio     Buonarottl 


<bo-na-rot'te),  (1474-1563).  An  Ital- 
ian artist,  who,  in  an  age  when  Chris- 
tian art  had  reached  its  height,  stood 
almost  unrivalled  as  a  painter,  sculptor 
and  architect.  He  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  of  the  Florentine  Re- 
public, received  the  education  given 
to  noblemen  of  his  time,  but  soon  aban- 
doned the  life  of  idleness  he  could  have 
led,  to  devote  himself  to  art.  He  de- 
signed the  dome  of  St.  Peter*s,  adorned 
the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vatic&n  with 
sublime  frescoes;  created  his  majestic 
Moses  for  the  monument  of  his  friend, 
Pope  Julius  II.  He  was  the  iGschylus 
and  Dante  of  art,  the  most  real  and  ter- 
rible genius  that  ever  controlled  form 
and  color. 

mrchMlmM.  The  feast  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, one  of  the  English  quarter-days 
for  payments  of  rent,  occurring  Sep- 
tember 29th. 

mioheM  (me-sh-Iay'),  Jules  (1798- 
1874).  A  brilliant  French  historian, 
who,  in  addition  to  numerous  popular 
histories  produced  some  clever  nature 
studies.  But  his  masterpiece  Is  his 
**  History  of  France,"  in  sixteen  vol- 
umes on  which  he  worked  from  1833 
to  1860. 

MIch'Igan.  An  upper  lake  State,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  58.915  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  2,810,173.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Lake  Superior  and  St.  Mary's 
River,  east  by  the  Lakes  of  Huron,  Erie 
and  St.  Clair,  south  by  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, and  west  by  Lake  Michigan  and 
also  wlsconstn.  It  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  1837  and  its  capital  is  Lan- 
sing. It  is  divided  by  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron  into  two  irregular  peninsu- 
las, the  upper  one  mountainous  with 
forests,  containing  about  one-third  of 
the  area  of  the  State ;  the  tower  washed 
on  all  but  its  southern  boundary  by  the 
waters  of  the  same  lakes.  In  the  upper 
peninsula,  the  Porcupine  Mountains  rise 
to  a  height  of  over  2.000  feet,  while  the 
southern,  is  generally  level,  a  rich  and 
good  wheat  country,  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivers,  producing  diversified  ag- 
ricultural products.  The  northern  pen- 
insula produces  lumber,  iron  ore  ($19,- 
777,000)  and  copper  ($17,340,000). 
The  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing, 
founded  1857,  is  the  oldest  in  the  Union 
and  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor 


one  of  the  most  advanced  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  Union,  having  re- 
cently added  to  its  degrees  that  of  Doc- 
tor of  Health.  The  finances  of  the 
State  are  in  a  good  condition,  there  be- 
ing practically  no  debt,  the  constitu- 
tion prohibiting  the  State  from  making 
loans  over  $50,000  except  in  time  of 
war  or  insurrection.  The  first  settlers 
of  Michigan  were  French  missionaries, 
soon  succeeded  by  traders  and,  1641. 
by  Jesuit  settlements.  At  the  close  of 
the  Canadian  War  (1763)  it  passed  into 
British  possession,  became  a  province 
of  Canada,  1774  and  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
1783.  The  lumber  of  the  State  is  worth 
$53,574,483  a  year;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  planing-mill  products,  hard- 
wood furniture,  carriages  and  farm 
machinery  are  important  industries. 

Mioh'laan  City.  A  city  of  La  Porte. 
County,  Indiana,  on  Lake  Michigan,  41 
miles  southeast  of  Chicago.  It  is  the 
center  of  various  industries.  Including 
important  railroad  and  textile  ^orks.  P. 
19  027. 

Mloh'lgant  Lake.  Second  in  size  of 
the  great  fresh  water  lakes,  and  the 
only  one  lying  wholly  in  the  United 
States,  345  miles  long,  70  miles  in 
mean  width  and  900  feet  in  mean 
depth.  It  is  578  feet  above  sea-level 
and  has  been  found  by  accurate  ob- 
servations to  have  a  lunar  tidal  wave 
of  several  inches. 

mrcroooam  (Greek,  mikros,  little; 
kosmos,  world).  A  term  applied  to 
man  as  an  epitome  of  the  great  world. 
Paracelsus  and  other  natural  philos- 
ophers of  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
sidered the  world  as  a  macrocosm,  or 
a  living  orffanism  on  a  large  scale,  a 
great  world,  and  the  human  individual 
as  a  microcosm.  With  this  was  as- 
sociated the  belief  that  the  movements 
of  the  one  sympathized  with  the  other. 
Speculating  further,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern astrologers  assumed  that  the  move- 
ment and  relation  of  the  stars  have 
an  influence  on  the  character  and  for- 
tunes of  men. 

Mlorom'«t«p.  An  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  minute  distances  and 
angles,  of  which  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  one,  the  micrometer  screw,  having 
a  very  re^lar  thread,  and  a  large 
graduated  Bead  furnished  With  an  in- 
dex, one  complete  turn  of  the  screw 
advancing  the  head  to  a  known  frac- 
tion of  an  inch.  The  second  consists 
of  two  fine  hairs  or  wires,  stretched 
across  the  field  of  vision  of  micro- 
scopes, one  fixed,  the  other  movable,  so 
as  to  indicate  the  relative  distances  of 
objects  even  by  the  instrument. 
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Mroroscope  (Greek,  mikros — small 
and  skopeo,  I  see).  An  instrument 
enabling  one  to  see  objects  so  small  as 
to  be  absolutely  indiscernible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Its  early  history  is  ob- 
scure, but  in  its  present  conception 
it  was  invented,  1590,  by  Jansen,  im- 
proved by  Galileo,  Fontana  and  others, 
llie  principle  Is  that  an  object  to  be 
magnified  requires  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye  but  that  the  focal 
distance  of  the  eye  being  as  an  aver- 
age 10  inches,  the  magnifying  power  is 
attained  whenever  it  is  shortened  by  a 
combination  of  lenses.  This  reduction 
has  its  limits  in  the  simple  microscope^ 
but  is  reduced  to  very  small  fractions 
in  the  compound  microscope,  in  which 
the  observer  does  not  view  the  object 
directly  but  an  image  is  formed  by  a 
set  of  lenses  and  is  reflected  on  another 
by  a  reflecting  mirror.  The  most  pow- 
erful microscopes  now  magnify  objects 
10,000  times  their  diameters,  the  ap- 
parent size  or  superficial  magnification 
of  the  object  having  the  square  of  the 
diameter.  Microscopes  which  have 
only  a  single  tube  are  termed  monocu- 
lar microscopes  because  the  image  is 
seen  with  only  one  eye.  In  binocular 
microscopes  there  are  two  tubes  and, 
after  passing  through  the  objective,  the 
light  Is  refracted  by  a  prism,  or  com- 
bination of  prisms,  m  such  a  way  that 
a  portion  passes  up  each  tube  and  an 
image  is  seen  by  both  eyes.  Micro- 
scopes of  this  kind  are  very  valuable  for 
examining  objects  which  have  not  per- 
fectly smooth  surfaces  since  they  give 
a  stereoscopic  effect  which  is  not  at- 
tained with  monocular  instruments. 

Middle  Agea.  The  designation  of  a 
particular  nistoric  period  between 
classic  antiquity  and  modem  times, 
comprising  about  1,000  years.  Its 
beginning  and  end  are  not  very  definite, 
but  it  is  usually  understood  to  ^have 
commenced  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  to  have  ended  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  the  beginning 
the  era  of  the  Renaissance,  the  re-birth 
of  civilization,  of  classical  studies  in 
letters  and  in  arts.  The  Middle  Ages 
saw  the  birth  and  decay  of  feudalism, 
and  the  exhibition  of  much  superstition 
coupled  with  a  religious  enthusiasm 
which  found  its  outlet  in  the  Crusades ; 
but  towards  its  close,  a  wealthy,  cul- 
tivated class  began  to  be  formed,  which 
successfully  broke  the  power  of  the 
feudal  lords. 

MId'dletown.  A  city  of  Middlesex 
County,  Connecticut,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  fifteen  miles 
below  Hartford.    It  Is  a  residential  and 


educational  community  with  active 
manufactures  and  is  the  seat  of  Wes- 
leyan  University.  It  was  settled  1650 
and  incorporated  1783.    P.  20,749. 

Middletown.  A  city  of  Orange 
County,  New  York,  lies  twenty-four 
miles  southwest  of  Newburgh,  on  the 
Erie,  New  York,  Ontario  and  western 
Railroads.  It  has  a  variety  of  factories, 
woll  hat-works,  blanket  mills,  and  a 
large  tannery  among  them.  The  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  here.  P- 
15,313. 

Middl«town.  A  city  of  Butler 
County.  Ohio,  on  the  Miami  River  and 
Canal,  34  miles  north  of  Cincinnati;  and 
on  the  C.  H.  A  D.,  Cine.  Leb.  A  Nm. 
and  Ham.  A  Dayton  Railroads.  It  has 
seven  large  paper  mills  and  other  fac- 
tories.    P.   13,152. 

Mid'wifery  or  Obat«trica.  A  branch 
of  surgical  science  which  requires 
the  study  of  the  parts  of  the  female 
body  concerned  in  gestation;  in  the 
United  States  it  is  almost  exclusively 
practiced  by  licensed  physicians,  and 
the  midwife  is  now  either  merely  an 
assistant  or  nurse  at  child-birth.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  midwifery  is 
a  profession,  regular  licences  being 
granted  after  several  years  of  study 
and  practical  work  in  hospitals,  a  phy- 
sician being  called  only  vvhen  the  pro- 
cess of  parturition  does  not  take  place 
in  a  normal  manner. 

Mignonette  (min'yun-ef;  French, 
"little  darling":  Reseda  odorata).  A 
plant,  native  of  Africa,  but  of  universal 
cultivation  on  accoimt  of  Its  delightful 
fragrance. 

Mikado  (me-ka^do).  The  nsme  given 
to  the  Elmperor  of  Japan. 

Mnan  (Mi'lan,  Italian  Mllanno}. 
The  metropolis  of  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy,  It  has  great  commercial 
advantages,  being  situated  In  the  midst 
of  a  productive  and  populous  region 
25  miles  south  of  Lake  Como,  on  the 
line  of  a  great  system  of  canals,  and 
the  terminal  point  of  the  two  great 
transalpine  railroads,  the  Grothard  and 
the  Simplon.  The  cathedral  of  Milwi 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world, 
being  entirely  of  white  marble,  adorned 
by  106  pinnacles  and  4,500  statues. 
The  height  of  the  tower  Is  355  feet. 
Milan  has  a  splendid  picture-gallery 
with  many  frescoes  and  has  thriving 
manufactures  of  silk  and  velvet,  gold, 
silver  and  porcelain.  Its  population  has 
greatly  Increased  since  the  last  cen- 
sus and  is  now  estimated  at  600,000. 

Mirdow.  A  term  of  somewhat  vague 
application  to  certain  diseased  states  of 
plants  caused  or  characterized  by  the 
growth  of  minute  parasitic  fungi  and 
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also  to  spots  OD  clolh  and  paper.  The 
attacks  of  mildew  on  plants  may  be 
averted  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  made  of  sulphate  of  iron,  lime 
and  water  in  certain  proportions. 

Nllto.  A  land  measure  of  length 
which  was  in  use  by  most  nations,  but 
now  replaced  by  the  metric  measure, 
the  kilometer,  except  in  Great  Britain 
and  Colonies  and  the  United  States. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
mllia  (passuum)  1,000  paces.  The 
American  mile  has  1,760  yards  of 
three  feet  each  and  is  equal  to 
1.6093  kilometers.  The  geographical 
or  nautical  mile  is  the  60th  part  of  a 
degree  of  the  equator. 

Milford.  A  city  of  Worcester  County. 
Massachusetts,  18  miles  southeast  of 
Worcester  on  the  Boston  &  Albany. 
New  York,  New  Hampshire  &  Hartford 
Grafton  and  Upt.  Railroads.  It  has  ex- 
tensive granite  quarries  and  manufac- 
tures of  boots  and  shoes,  straw  and 
rubber  goods,  etc.    P.  13,055. 

Military  Academy.  The  United  States 
Government  maintains  a  school  at  West 
Point,  New  York,  for  the  practical  and 
theoretical  training  of  cadets  for  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  The  Cadets  are  nom- 
inated by  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, one  from  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict, one  from  each  territory,  one  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  one  from 
Porto  Rico,  two  from  each  state  at 
large,  and  forty  from  the  United  States 
at  large,  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Filipinos,  for  each  class,  are  au- 
thorized to  receive  instruction  as  ca- 
dets, and  to  be  eligible  on  graduation, 
only  to  commissions  in  the  Philippine 
Scouts.  The  maximum  number  of  ca- 
dets is  533.  Having  passed  satisfac- 
tory examinations,  the  Cadets  enter 
the  Academy  and  upon  completion  of 
the  regular  four-year  course  are  eligi- 
ble for  commissions  as  second  lieu- 
tenants where  a  vacancy  may  occur. 
The  supervision  of  the  academy  is  un- 
tler  the  War  Department,  the  superin- 
tendent being  in  command  of  the  Acad- 
emy itself.  (See  the  World  Almanac). 
In  the  Austrian  army,  training  for  ca- 
dets begins  at  from  fourteen  to  seven- 
teen years:  fimong  the  fifteen  schools 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  there  are 
also  a  higher  ac&demy  for  calvary  and 
infantry  officers,  at  Wiener-Neustadt, 
and  a  Technical  Academy  of  Vienna  for 
artillery  and  engineer  officers.  England 
maintains  two  military  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  Royal  Military  at  Wool- 
wich and  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Sandhurst.  St.  Cyr  and  the  Ecoie 
Polytechnigue  in  Prance,  and  the 
Scuola  di  Guerra  at  Turin  in  Italy,  are 


also  noted  schools  of  military  training. 

Military   academies  in  Japan  compare 

very  favorably  with  the  best  in  Europe. 

MillUry  Law.    See  Court  Martial. 

Milk.  An  opaque  white  fluid  secreted 
by  the  mammary  glands  of  female 
mammals,  as  the  food  of  their  young. 
Milk  suinces  for  all  requirements  of 
infancy  and  is  capable  of  sustaining 
adult  life  for  a  very  long  period,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  known  food.  Cow's 
milk  is  slightly  heavier  than  water,  its 
density  and  composition  varying  greatly 
according  to  the  breed  and  the  food, 
that  of  pastured  Holstein  cows  being 
rich  in  casein  but  poor  in  butter  fat, 
while  that  of  the  Jersey  is  the  richest 
in  butterfat.  On  an  average,  cow's 
milk  contains  about  87  per  cent,  water 
and  13  per  cent,  solids:  of  the  latter 
a  little  over  5  per  cent,  is  usually  cas- 
ein, somewhat  less  than  4  per  cent, 
sugar  (sucrose  and  lactose),  from  3 
to  5  per  cent,  fat  and  about  1  H  per 
cent,  salts.  The  average  woman*s  milk 
is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  cow,  containing,  however, 
slightly  less  solid  matter  (casein  and 
fat)  but  a  little  more  suffar,  mare's 
milk  contains  less  casein  and  fat;  ffoat's 
milk  has  casein  and  not  fat.  Both  the 
production  and  distribution  of  milk 
have  made  enormous  progress  during 
the  last  few  years.  As  a  result  of  gov- 
ernmental supervision  tuberculous  cows 
have  been  largely  eliminated  from  dairy 
herds,  stables  have  been  made  sanitary, 
and  shipping  and  reft*igerating  methods 
have  greatly  diminished  the  infection 
of  milk  by  bacteria,  which  has  been 
the  source  of  great  infant  mortality. 
Pasteurizing  the  milk  supply  is  now 
practiced  by  the  greater  cities,  a  tem- 
perature of  140*  P.  destroying  bac- 
teria. The  process  of  condensing  milk 
was  invented  by  Nestle  in  Vevey,  Swit- 
zerland, and  is  an  important  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Dried  milk  was  first 
produced  in  the  United  Stales,  but  has 
not  proved  a  profitable  branch  of  indus- 
try, though  combined  with  malt  and 
put  up  in  the  form  of  tablets  it  forms 
a  favorable  household  commodity. 

Nlilk-Faver.  A  very  troublesome  af- 
fection which  occurs  only  at  a  period  a 
little  subsequent  to  childbirth.  It  has 
more  to  do  with  a  febrile  condition 
induced  by  absorption  of  fcetid  mat- 
ter into  the  blood  than  it  has  with  any 
lactiferous  disturbance,  though  it  may 
of  course  occasion  the  latter.  It  should 
be  regarded  as  a  light  form  of  puer- 
peral fever  and  treated  accordingly. 
Simultaneously  every  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  establish  the  secretion  and 
flow  of  the  milk,  emptying  the  breasts 
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as  frequently  and  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible. With  the  subsidence  of  febrile 
symptoms  the  painfully  distended 
mammary  glands  will  regain  normality. 
Iced  lemonade  sparingly  given  will 
have  salutary  effect  vmen  the  thirst 
of  the  patient  is  intense. 

Mill.  The  name  is  used  in  general 
of  almost  every  kind  of  manufacture 
where  wheel  power  is  used,  and  es- 
pecially of  flour  mills.  In  fact  the  word 
milling  applies  to  the  latter  only.  Mill- 
stones have  been  replaced  in  the  last 
thirty  years  by  steel  roller  process. 
A  French  physician  claims  that  the  in- 
crease of  appendicitis  is  largely  due  to 
modem  milling  methods,  innumerable 
very  minute  particles  of  steel  finding 
their  way  to  the  appendix,  where  they 
cause  an  inflammation. 

Mdit  Jun—  (1773-1836).  The 
author  of  a  '*  History  of  BrlUsh  India/* 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  prin- 
cipal reviews,  his  studies  being  chiefly 
concerned  with  political  economy. 

Mill.  <lohn  8tuaK  (1806-1873).  The 
son  of  the  last-named,  he  achieved 
high  reputation  by  his  numerous  works 
on  philosophical  questions.  His  best- 
known  works  are,  "  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy,"  **  Essays  on  Lib- 
erty," ••  UUUtarianism  "  "  The  Subjec- 
tion of  Women/*  and  '*  England  and 
Ireland.** 

MillAls    (mUl'y),   8lr   John    EyereU 

(1829-1896).  An  EngUsh  painter. 
He  became  the  most  popular  artist  of 
his  day.  Among  his  most  famous 
works,  are  "  Autumn  Leaves,*'  **  Chill 
October,"  and  "  Bubbles."  He  was 
created   baronet   in    1883,   and   made 

E resident  of  the  Royal  Academy  shortly 
efore  his  death. 

Mlllen'nium  (Latin,  1,000  years)!  In 
his  Apocalypse  (q.  v.)  St.  John  fore- 
saw and  predicted  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  a  period  of  barbarian 
anarchy  and  the  final  evolution  of  a 
civilization  flreed  fi*om  slavery  and  war, 
and  based  on  Justice  and  humanity.  The 
belief  and  hope  had  been  held  before 
him  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  it 
was  strikingly  developed  in  the  Per- 
sian sacred  writings  which  had  a  pro- 
found  Influence  on   Oriental   thought. 

Miner,  Hugh  (1802-56).  A  Scottish 
geologist,  humanitarian  and  journalist: 
bom  in  Cromarty,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  Until  his  thlrty-flrst  year,  he 
earned  a  livelihood  as  a  common  stone 
mason*  occupying  every  moment  of 
leisure  In  study.  In  1840  he  published 
his  ''  Old  Red  Sandstone,**  a  minute 
aeoonnt  of  the  author's  discovery  of 
fossils  in  a  formation  in  which  they 
had   been    believed    to    be    absent,    a 


publication  which  then  startled  the 
scientific  world.  .Among  his  other 
works  the  '*  Testimony  of  the  Rooks,** 
attracted  renewed  attention.  In  it 
he  attempted  to  harmonize  the  geology 
of  Genesis  vsrith  that  of  science,  by 
the  hypothesis  that  the  days  men- 
tioned in  the  flrst  chapter  of  the  Bible 
were  the  periods  taken  by  God  to  un- 
roll a  panoramic  vision  of  the  creation 
before  the  eyes  of  Moses,  and  not  the 
time  actually  occupied  in  the  succes- 
sive creative  acts.  • 

Miricr.  Joaquin  (ho-&-k&n), 
(1841 — ).  An  American  poet  whose 
real  name  was  Cincinnatus  Heine  Miller, 
born  in  Indiana.  His  father  emigrated 
to  Oregon,  and  the  son,  after  a  wan- 
dering life  of  several  years,  studied  law. 
and  in  1863  opened  an  office  in  Gafion 
Gitv,  Oregon.  Prom  1866  to  1870  he 
was  county  Judge  of  Grant  County.  He 
published  flrst  a  collection  of  poems 
called  "  Specimens,**  and  next  a  vol- 
ume with  the  title,  "  Joaquin  et  al,** 
from  which  he  derived  his  pseudonym. 
He  went  to  London  where  he  published 
in  1871,  **  Songs  of  the  Sierras,"  in 
1872,  **  Songs  of  the  Sun  Lands,'*  and 
in  1873  a  prose  volume,  "  Life  Among 
the  Modocs.**  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1880. 

Miriet.  A  popular  name  for  several 
species  of  grain  belonging  to  different 
genera,  principally  Panicum  and  Se> 
taria.  They  yield  much  more  grain 
than  wheat,  and  are  the  principal  food 
in  Aflrica  and  Southern  Asia. 

MMIat  (mee-yea'),  Jean  FraniK>i« 
(1814-75).  A  marvelous  French  painter 
of  peasant  subjects,  with  the  sup- 
pressed passion  and  dumb  tragedy  of 
the  poor.  A  peasant  boy  himself,  he 
acquired  an  education,  struggled 
through  years  of  poverty  at  Paris,  and 
finally  settled  in  a  cottage  at  Barbizon 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  "  The  Angelus  **  and  "  Death 
and  the  Woodcutter,**  The  Reap- 
ers,** *•  The  Gleaners,**  are  typical 
works. 

mirman,  Hanry  HaK  (1791-1868). 
Dean  of  St.  Paurs  from  1849  to  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  poems,  of  a  "History  of  the 
Jews "  and  a  •*  History  of  Latin 
Christianity.**  The  last-named  work 
secured  for  its  author  a  position  in 
the  flrst  rank  of  English  historians. 

milna-Cdwards,  Hanry  (1800-85). 
One  of  the  most  eminent  representa- 
tives of  the  French  school  of  natural 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  his 
speciality  of  invertebrate  animals. 
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MI'lo.  An  athlete  of  ancient  Greece, 
who  lived  about  520  B.  G.  Among  his 
gvedX  feats  was  that  of  oarrying  an  ox 
on  his  shoulders  through  the  Olympian 
stadium,  afterwards  eating  the  whole 
of  it  in  one  day. 

MlltradM  (—489  B.  G.).  An  Athe- 
nian general  who  distinguished  himself 
by  the  victory  he  gained  at  Marathon 
(490  B.  G.)  vNith  a  small  body  of  fol- 
lowers against  the  Persian  hosts  under 
Xerxes,  thus  saving  the  liberty  of 
Greece  and  the  future  of  the  world. 

Mirton,  John  (1608-1674).  Eng- 
land's chief  epic  poet,  whose  *'  Paradise 
Lost "  is  the  greatest  poem  of  the  kind 
in  one  l&nguage.  He  was  made  Latin 
Secretary  to  the  Gommonwealth  by 
Gromwell  after  the  execution  of 
Gharles:  and  wrote  numerous  histor- 
ical, political,  and  devotional  works  in 
addition  to  his  poems.  In  1652  he  be- 
came totally  blind.  He  wsis  buried  in 
St.  Giles's  Ghurch,  Gripplegate,  Lon- 
don, a  monument  being  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mllvlllo.  A  city  of  Gumberland 
County.  New  Jersey,  41  miles  southeast 
of  Philadelphia  on  Maurice  River,  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  and  on  the 
West  Jersey  A  Seashore  Railway.  It 
has  large  glass  factories,  a  cotton  mill, 
dye-works,  paint  works,  etc.,  and  is 
a  market  for  fish  and  produce.  P. 
12j451. 

iHllwau'koa.  A  city  of  Wisconsin,  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  90 
miles  north  of  Ghicago.  Its  harbor  is 
formed  by  a  breakwater.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  high  above  the  lake  with 
beautiful  avenues  and  parks;  and  is  a 
railroad,  steamer,  and  canal  center; 
with  industries  of  steel,  metal,  cloth- 
ing, leather,  beer,  meats,  flour;  pro- 
ducing $285,436,941.  Seat  of  two  col- 
leges. Milwaukee  is  the  first  large  city 
to  have  elected,  1910,  a  complete 
socialistic  administration,  an  experi- 
ment which  is  being  watched  with 
ijreat  interest.  P.  373,857,  one-third 
foreign. 

Mind.  Because  it  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  anything  more  simple  than 
itself,  it  is  difficult  to  define  mind  as  we 
do  other  phenomena  of  life  and  nature. 
But  we  may  Include  under  the  name 
the  ensemble  of  psychological  phen- 
omena which  begin  with  self-con- 
sciousness and  manifest  themselves 
further  in  emotion,  intellect,  will,  etc. 
There  is  sufficient  resemblance  among 
these  varied  elements  to  cause  them  to 
be  classed  by  themselves,  under  a 
common  designation,  namely.  Mind.  But 
to  understand  the  common  attribute  of 


all  the  manifestations  of  mind, it  is  help- 
ful to  contrast  them  with  what  is  not 
mind,  namely,  matter,  or,  more  prop- 
erly **  the  extended,**  including  both 
inert  matter  and  empty  space.  When 
we  are  conscious  of  anything  as  hav- 
ing the  property  of  extension,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  object  world.  When 
we  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  when  we  re- 
member or  will,  we  are  not  conscious 
of  anything  extended  but  are  in  a  state 
of  subjective  consciousness,  in  other 
words,  are  exhibiting  a  phenomenon  of 
mind.  In  one  sense,  everything  that 
we  take  cognizance  of  is  mind  or  self, 
but  this  large  sense  of  mind  is  not 
what  is  usually  meant,  and  whatever 
view  we  take  of  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  we  must  never  lose  the 
distinction  between  the  consciousness 
of  the  extended  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  hiextended.  The  lavra  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  extended  are  set  forth 
in  the  sciences  of  the  external  world — 
mathematics,  chemistry,  zoOlogy.  etc.; 
the  laws  of  the  mind  are  embodied  in 
psychology.    See  Psychology. 

MIndana'o.  The  largest  and  second 
in  importance  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  southernmost  of  the  larger 
ones;  area  36,756  square  miles,  in 
north  latitude.  5"*  to  10";  about  220 
miles  distant  from  Borneo.  The  inter- 
ior is  wild,  mountainous  and  covered 
with  forests.  It  is  hihabited  mainly 
by  the  Visayans  and  Moros,  with  a  to- 
tal population  of  about  499,631. 

Mln«.  A  general  term  for  the  opera- 
tions by  which  metals  and  other  miner- 
als are  procured,  practiced  since  very 
ancient  times,  and  mentioned  in  Job 
xxviii.  The  excavation,  control  of  sub- 
terranean waste,  elevator  and  trans- 
portation of  products,  originated  the 
engineering  science  or  the  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Romans,  developing 
hydraulics,  hoisting  machinery,  tram- 
ways, and  eventually  railways  m  Ger- 
many, England  and  the  United  States. 
(See  Pumps*  Safety  Lamps;  Tram- 
ways; Tunnels).  The  mines  of  the 
United  States  produced,  in  1909.  a 
value  of  $1,595,048,849.  Any  citizen, 
any  one  who  has  taken  his  first  papers, 
upon  discovering  minerals  in  public 
lands,  may  locate  his  claim  by  bound- 
aries at  the  comers,  placard  his  claims^ 
on  the  land,  and  record  it  with  the 
county  clerk.  He  must  begin  work  on 
his  claim  within  a  year,  and  complete 
it  by  filing  in  the  United  States  Land 
Office  a  survey,  with  certificate  of 
work  or  expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
$500.  (Morrison,  "Mining  Rights," 
Denver,  1900).  In  the  early  history  of 
the  United  States,  the  mines  were  al- 
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lowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  indivi- 
duals, eventually  corporations  and 
railroads,  who  thus,  by  control  of  coal 
property,  became  practically  masters 
of  tne  property  and  resources  of  States. 
At  present,  such  rights  are  considered 
State  or  national  assets,  and  are  care- 
fully guarded  by  legislation.  Military 
mines  are  a  most  important  factor  in 
military  engineering  and  constitute  a 
formidable  accessory  of  attack.  They 
formerly  consisted  of  galleries,  termin- 
ating in  a  chamber  in  which  explosives 
are  stored  for  explosion.  To-day  the 
name  of  mine  has  oeen  given  to  bombs, 
submerged  at  the  entrance  of  ports  or 
where  an  enemy*s  fleet  is  likely  to  pass. 
which  can  be  exploded  at  any  moment 
by  electric  wire.  The  most  extensive 
use  of  military  mines  ever  made  was 
in  the  defense  of  Port  Arthur,  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  See  Mining 
IndostiT- 

Miffi'«r«l  Qreen.  A  green  carbonate 
of  copper,  known  in  mineralogy  as 
malachite  (q.  v.). 

Miffi'smI  Kknidom.  The  inorganic 
portion  of  nature,  or  that  which  does 
not  pertain  either  to  the  animal  nor 
the  vegetable  kingdoms.  Water  and 
air  belong  to  it,  also  all  of  the  ele- 
ments from  which  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal organisms  are  derived. 

Mln'eral  Wool  (also  known  as  asbes- 
tos). A  mineral  consisting  largely  of 
silicates,  soft,  easily  cut,  and  oiten  so 
light  that  it  will  not  sink  in  water.  The 
finest  quality,  which  very  easily  sepa- 
rates into  flber,  is  called  Amianthus. 
Mineral  wool  is  used  for  firearms, 
clothes,  for  fireproofing.  etc.,  and,  ow- 
ing to  Its  lack  of  conductivity  of  heat, 
for  the  lining  of  refrigerators,  fireless 
cookers,  etc.  A  fine  quality  comes 
from  Savoy,  and  other  qualities  are 
mined  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  Can- 
ada supplying  most  of  what  is  used  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

MInoral'ogy.  The  science  of  minerals, 
including  not  only  their  exterior  char- 
acter, but  also  their  properties,  chem- 
istry and  uses. 

MInor'va.  The  goddess  of  wisdom, 
war,  and  the  liberal  arts  (Greek,  Ath- 
ena, also  Pallas),  she  w&s  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Metis,  and  sprang 
fully  armed  from  her  father's  brain. 
She  is  represented  as  a  virgin,  though 
ifCschylus  makes  her  say,  *'  Except  in 
eoming  to  wedlock,  I  am  all  on  the 
man's  side."  Many  temples  were 
erected  to  her  in  Greece  and  Home.  She 
is  depicted  as  wearing  a  helmet,  and 
carrymg  a  shield. 

Mlnlnn  Industry.  The  United  States, 
since  1902,  has  led  the  world  in  the 


production  of  iron  and  steel,  copper, 
silver,  coal,  salt  and  petroleum.  The 
coal  fields  of  the  United  States  are 
third  in  area  and  value  to  those  of 
China  and  Germany,  being  194,000 
square  miles.  The  production  in  1907 
was  of  bituminous,  388,222,868  tons, 
valued  at  the  mines  at  $463,654,776, 
and  of  anthracite,  86,341,832,  valued 
at  $198,653,218.  In  the  production 
of  copper,  the  United  States  leads  with 
501,372  metric  tons,  distributed  over 
Montana,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Michigan  and  other  States.  The 
grand  total  of  value  of  mineral  product 
of  United  States  for  1909,  is  estimated 
at  $1,770,797,346.     See  Mine. 

Mink  (Mustela  lutreola).  A  sneoies 
of  weasel,  living  on  game  and  fish  in 
burrows  by  the  water.  The  feet  are 
partly  webbed,  and  it  is  fierce  and 
bold.  It  is  akin  to  the  skunk  and  un- 
savory.    Its  fur  is  valuable. 

Minnoap'olla.  The  capital  city  of 
Minnesota,  built  on  both  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  the  Palls  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  adjoining  the  city  of  St. 
Paul.  It  has  we  largest  flour  mills  in 
the  world  and  an  immense  timber  in- 
dustry;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  p.  301,408.  Its  great 
water-power  decided  its  manufactur- 
ing capacity.  With  the  adjohiing  city, 
St.  Paul  (g.  v.),  it  forms  the  *^Twln 
Cities.  "  Magnificent  parks,  boulevards 
and  public  buildings  adorn  it. 

MIn'noslngora.  Minstrel  poets  of 
Germany  who,  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  composed  and 
sang  love-ballads  to  amuse  the  knights 
and  barons  of  the  time.  They  were 
mostly  of  gentle  birth.  A  collection  of 
their  songs  was  compiled  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  after  the  rise  of  their 
successors,  the  Meistersingers. 

MInnoso'ta*  (Indian,  cloudy  wAters). 
One  of  the  States  of  tne  Union, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  east 
by  Lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin,  south 
by  Iowa  and  west  by  the  Dakotas.  Its 
area  is  84.632  square  miles.  It  is  the 
water  divide  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Hed  Hiver  of  the  North,  rising 
to  1,750  feet  in  the  northwest  plain. 
Like  the  other  Prairie  States,  its 
southern  portion  was  planed  level  and 
enriched  by  the  silt  of  the  glacial  cap 
as  it  receded  in  the  ice  period.  In 
the  north,  this  action  was  incomplete, 
leaving  it  with  mountains,  forests,  and 
deep  carved  glacial  lakes,  like  those  of 
New  York  State.  Western  Minnesota 
like  the  Dakotas.  was  the  bed  of  a 
vanished  lake,  whose  silt  gives  sur- 
passing fertility  to  the  Red  River  re- 
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gion.  The  Vermilion  and  Mesaba  ran- 
ges of  the  North  produce  $67,000,000 
of  iron  ore  annually,  exported  through 
Duluth  and  the  Great  Lalces.  Its  for- 
est area  of  52,000  square  miles  pro- 
duced $44,782,487  in  1905,  the  lakes 
and  water  ways  ^eliding  the  lumbering 
operations.  The  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  Railroads  cross  the 
State  and  others  converge  at  Duluth. 
The  immense  fertile  plain  of  the  south 
makes  it  lead  the  United  States  in 
wheat:  it  is  second  in  barley  and  flax, 
and  a  heavy  producer  of  oats.  Its  ag- 
ricultural product  is  $250,000,000; 
cereals,  $175,000,000.  It  is  too  far 
north  for  corn  and  pork,  but  its  dair- 
ies produce  $60,000,000.  There  is  ao 
ooal  and  the  ore  is  exported,  but  the 
railways  require  great  machine  shops. 
Milling  and  meat  packing  are  the  chief 
industries.  The  State  was  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  settled  by  French 
missionaries  and  voyagers,  developed 
by  farmers,  harassed  by  cruel  wars  of 
the  Sioux  Indians,  who  broke  out  in 
1862,  during  the  Civil  War,  and  were 
sternly  repressed.  The  Sioux  were  re- 
claimed by  the  missionary  zeal  of 
Bishop  Whipple.  Education  is  well 
systematized,  culminating  in  the  State 
University  at  Minneapolis.  P.  2,075,- 
708,  with  a  large  and  valuable  German 
and  Scandinavian  element.  Minneapo- 
lis, St.  Paul,  Duluth,  are  the  chief 
cities. 

Min'now.  A  small  fresh-water  fish 
of  the  carp  family  abounding  in  all  the 
waters  of  Europe  and  America.  It 
has  a  mottled  back  and  silvery  belly, 
and  forms  a  popular  bait  for  trout. 

mrnor.  A  term  used  in  music  in  the 
nomenclature  of  intervals.  The  inter- 
val between  G  and  E  is  called  a  third; 
that  between  GandB  flat  is  also  a  third; 
.but  (as  a  glance  on  a  piano  will  show), 
these  intervals  are  unequal,  the  one 
consisting  of  four  semi-tones,  called  a 
major;  the  other  of  three,  called  a  mi- 
nor interval.  The  minor  scale  there- 
fore differs  from  that  of  the  major  in 
the  third  of  the  key-note  being  a  minor 
instead  of  a  major  third. 

Min'ouup  (the  bull  of  Minos).  One 
of  the  most  repulsive  conceptions  of 
Greek  mythology,  half  man,  half  bull,  a 
man  with  a  bulrs  head.v  He  was  con- 
fined to  a  labyrinth  and  every  ninth  year 
defiled  seven  young  men  and  seven 
maidens  whom  Athens  was  obliged  to 
supply  him  as  a  tribute.  He  was  ulti- 
mately slain  by  Theseus  with  the  help 
of  Ariadn^. 

Mln'tip«l8.  Originally  especially 
appointed  singers  and  instrumental- 
ists   engaged    by    barons    and     man- 


orial lords  to  amuse  them  and  their 
retinues.  Later  they  assumed  wander- 
ing habits,  making  their  way  into  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  where  they  were 
usually  welcome,  and  chanting  from 
home  to  home  among  the  peasants.  See 
Troubadours ;  Minnesingers. 

Mint  (Latin  Moneta).  An  establish- 
ment for  making  coins  or  metallic 
money.  Greek  die-cutting  was  more 
perfect  than  anything  since  known.  A 
disk  of  metal,  adjusted  to  valve,  was 
laid  between  dies  on  a  block  and  struck 
with  a  sledge-hammer.  The  Romans 
connected  the  dies  by  a  hinge.  The  Ro- 
mnn  coinage  was  enormous,  supply- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  world,  with- 
out paper  currency.  Having  no  banks, 
the  ancients  buried  their  treasures,  and 
great  numbers  of  coins  are  preserved. 
Each  bore  the  mark  of  its  mint  city. 
The  coinage  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
rude  and  flat,  but  to  secure  reliable 
coins  the  mint-masters  were  high  olB- 
cials.  At  the  Renaissance  of  art,  great 
masters  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci  fur- 
nished designs  for  medals.  About  1640 
the  French  mtroduced  better  processes, 
the  disks  for  coins  being  carefully 
shaped,  and  milled  by  passing  them  be- 
tween wheels  close  enough  to  roll  the 
edge  into  a  raised  decoration,  as  at 
present,  with  cogging  or  lettering.  This 
prevented  the  clipping  and  filing  the 
edge  by  dishonest  persons.     The  En- 

Slish  Mint  was  in  the  Tower,  and  un- 
er  William  III.,  all  the  old  coinage 
was  called  in  and  renewed,  Shr  Isaac 
Newton  being  mint-master.  The  chief 
(Tnited  States  Mint  is  at  Philadelphia. 
The  gold  and  silver  are  refined,  then 
alloyed  with  one-tenth  copper,  for 
hardness,  rolled  into  ribbons  of  exact 
thickness,  the  discs  cut  out  by  punches 
and  then  milled.  The  coining  machine 
is  a  marvel  of  delicacy  and  precision. 
The  coins  are  then  passed  through  a 
machine  which  counts  them  and  auto- 
matically throws  out  any  piece  above  or 
below  weight.  A  seignorage  is  charged 
on  bullion  coined  for  individuals.  The 
Government  bears  the  loss  from  wear 
in  use. 

Mint  (Mentha).  A  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiata?. 
They  are  strong-scented  herbs,  with 
small  flowers.  By  mint  is  usually  un- 
derstood spearmint  (Mentha  viridis) 
which  is  a  native  of  Europe,  though 
found  about  moist  ground  and  waste 
places  in  the  United  States,  having 
strayed  from  gardens  and  fields  where 
it  has  been  cultivated.  The  fresh 
leaves,  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
sugar  and  vinegar,  forms  the  mint- 
sauce  eaten  with   lamb.     Peppermint 
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(Mentha  peperita)  has  more  pungent 
properties  and  is  cultivated  for  its  oil, 
used  in  flavoring  confeotioiiery. 

MInuU.  In  reckoning  time,  the 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour;  in  geometry, 
astronomy  and  geography,  the  sixtieth 
part  of  a  degree.  It  is  in  turn  divided 
into  sixty  seconds. 

MKoo«iM  (Greek,  less  remote).  A 
term  indicating  the  Middle  Tertiary 
strata  of  the  earth*s  crust,  containing 
usually  large  quantities  or  fossil  re- 
mains. 

INIr'abeaUy  Honors  Qabpl«l«  Oomie  d« 
(1749-91).  A  French  orator,  promi- 
nent during  the  first  part  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Member  of  an  ancient  fam- 
ily and  degraded  by  profligate  habits, 
he  made  a  precarious  living  by  literary 
work.  He  oecame  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  was  elected  to 
the  States-General  from  Aix  in  1789. 
His  thundering  eloquence  and  supreme 
genius  made  him  the  virtual  leader  of 
France  for  two  years.  Unfortunately, 
Lafayette  and  Neokar  stood  aloof  from 
him,  because  of  his  bad  character,  but 
he  became  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  sought  in  every 
way  to  guide  the  course  of  the  nation. 
He  was  the  only  man  who  had  the 
foresight  and  the  statesmanship  to 
meet  the  crisis.  As  it  was,  his  habits 
had  undermined  his  health,  and  he  died 
in  the  midst  of  great  activity,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Jacobins  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly^  Had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  many  of  the  excesses  of 
the  Revolution. 

MIr'acto.  A  term  usually  applied  to 
the  marvelous  works  of  the  prophets 
and  Christ,  and  many  of  His  followers. 
It  signifies  simply  that  which  is  won- 
derful, a  thing  or  deed  to  be  wondered 
at.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  other  scien- 
tists have  endeavored  to  explain  the 
entire  possibility  of  miracles.  What 
might  be  termed  miracles  in  one  age 
become  commonplace  in  another. 

Mirage  (mirahzhM.  An  optical  il- 
lusion often  observed  in  desert  regions 
when  the  objects  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  appear  as  if  reflected  in  a 
surface  of  water.  Mirage  is  due  to  the 
unequal  heatinff  of  the  different  parts 
of  tne  atmosphere,  which  bends  the 
light  rays,  and  so  produces  distorted 
images. 

MiseaKrlage.  Parturition,  or  child- 
birth before  the  time  naturally  ap- 
pointed for  it.    See  Pregnancy. 

INIshawaka.     A  city  of  St.  Joseph 

County,  Indiana,  on  St.  Joseph  River. 

at  the  head  of  navigation:  four  miles 

east  of  South  Bend  and  on  the  Lake 
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Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railroads.  It  is  a  factory  town 
producing  flour  and  furniture,  woolens, 
boots,  rubbers,  plows,  wagons,  etc. 
P.  11,886. 

INIs'slona.  Enterprises  of  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  conversion  of 
non-Christian  people  to  Christianity,  as 
ordained  by  Christ.  In  1910.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  supported  6,774 
Protestant  missionaries  and  38,330  na- 
tive workers,  at  an  expense  or  $8,338,- 
476,  with  1,2^8,158  converts.  Con- 
tinental Europe  supported  3,089  mis- 
sionaries and  13,171  native  workers,  at 
an  expense  of  $3,241,593,  with  363.239 
converts.  The  united  States  had  6,452 
missionaries  and  30.750  native  workers 
at  an  expense  of  $10,317,749,  with 
1.216,969  converts.  Canada,  509  mis-' 
sionarieS;  1.041  native  workers,  ex- 
pense $526,952,  with  38.095  converts. 
The  Catholic  Church  began  evangeliza- 
tion long  before  the  Protestants,  and 
has  a  still  greater  number  of  converts, 
cared  for  by  devout  priests  and  orders, 
chiefly  from  France  and  Belgium.  The 
Catholic  Church  of  America  with  the 
duty  of  ministering  to  the  flood  of 
Catholic  immigrants,  has  not  been  able 
to  effect  what  it  would  have  otherwise 
done.  The  age  is  a  critical  one,  and 
the  future  of  mankind  appears  to  hang 
upon  it.  The  advance  of  civilization 
and  education  are  sweeping  China  and 
India  from  their  ancient  superstitions 
and  ethics:  they  v\ill  be  Christian  or 
else  materialistic,  vfiih  an  increasing 
bitterness  against  the  West  which  has 
exploited  them.  Africa  will  turn  to 
Christianity,  or  to  Islam  with  its  poly- 
gamy, slavery  and  unspeakable  vices. 

MIsslsslp'pl  (Indian:  m6ch6  s^p^ — 
great  river;  also  called  **  the  Father  of 
Waters").  The  principal  river  in 
North  America,  and,  including  its  chief 
branch,  the  Missouri,  the  longest  in 
the  world.  Its  sources  are  in  Minne- 
sota, 1,680  feet  abovfe  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, into  which  it  flows;  its  general 
source  is  southerly,  with  numerous 
windings,  giving  it  a  length  of  3,160 
miles  from  its  sources  to  the  Gulf,  or, 
from  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  to 
its  mouth,  4.350  miles,  draining  an 
area  of  1,250,000  square  miles,  or  over 
one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  It  is 
navigable  for  2,500  miles  up  its  course, 
and  for  nearly  4,000  miles  up  the  Mis- 
souri course;  it  has  1,500  navigable 
branches,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Ohio  1,053  and  the  Missouri  for 
1,400  miles.  By  the  waterway  system 
through  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  navi- 
gation is  possible  from  New  Orleans  to 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Chic- 
ago Canal,  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  as  well  as  by  the 
Hudson  Canal  and  River.  Congress  has 
appropriated  a  large  sum  for  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  project  of  dredging 
a  Mississippi  steamer  channel  to  St. 
Louis,  which  seems  feasible,  but  is 
opposed  by  Government  engineers  be- 
cause, they  say,  the  traffic  would  nt>t 
be  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  the 
enormous  cost  or  the  undertaking. 

MiMlMlp'pl.  One  of  the  southwest- 
ern States,  bounded  by  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  area,  47,156  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  undulating, 
generally  fertile,  with  river  bot- 
toms of  great  productivity.  The 
state  was  originally  a  great  prairie  with 
forests  in  the  west,  and  cotton  has  al- 
ways remained  the  chief  interest.  It 
IS  Qow  third  in  production,  the  crop  be- 
ing worth,  $80,000,000  and  the  cotton 
seed,  $10,000,000;  with  $10,000,000 
in  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes. 
The  plantations  have  been  broken  into 
smaller  holdings,  more  than  half  of 
which  are  now  owned  or  rented  by 
colored  people,  who  are  advancing  in 
character  and  education  and  will  event- 
ually acquire  civil  rights.  Little  stock 
is  held,  and  the  dairying  is  trifling. 
Seven-tenths  of  the  state  are  still  in 
pine,  cypress,  hardwood  forests,  pro- 
ducing lumber  worth  $^4,000,000. 
There  are  few  minerals,  the  state  be- 
ing entirely  alluvial  land,  and  the  high- 
est elevation  1,000  feet.  P.  1,797,114. 
Vicksburg,  a  steamer  cotton  port  on 
the  Mississippi,  has  15,710;  Natchez, 
11,791:  Jackson,  the  capital,  21.862. 
Mississippi  was  traversed  by  De  Soto 
in  1542,  visited  by  La  Salle  in  1698, 
ced-id  to  the  United  States  by  France 
v«ilh  Louisiana  m  1803.  It  has  a  semi- 
tropical  climate,  with  but  two  winter 
months. 

MIsslMlppI  8ch«m«.  A  gigantic  com- 
mercial scheme,  projected  in  France  by 
the  famous  John  baw  (1717),  but  col- 
lapsed (1720).  The  project  was  to  de- 
\elop  the  resources  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  (then  comprising  nearly 
1,000,000  square  miles),  which  at 
that  time  was  believed  to  abound  in 
precious  metals.  A  company  was 
formed  which  obtained  the  exclusive 

f privilege  of  trading  to  the  Mississippi; 
he  project  ,was  so  inviting  that  shares 
rose  to  an  enormous  premium  and  the 
France  of  the  period  was  almost  ruined 
by  speculating  in  a  future  a  century 
fiway. 

INIstoula.  A  city  of  Missoula  County, 
Montana,  125  miles  northeast  of  He- 


lena, on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads. 
Lumbering,  mining,  agriculture,  and 
fruit  growing  support  it.  The  Montana 
State  University  is  here.    P.  12,869. 

Misaourl.  The  chief  affluent  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  rising  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  Montana.  It  is  3.096 
miles  long,  and,  except  at  low  water, 
navigable  to  the  Great  Falls,  2,540 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Steamship  nav- 
igation was  formerly  very  flourishing 
between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  was 
interrupted  for  many  years  being  un- 
able to  compete  in  speed  with  the  rail- 
roads, but  has  been  resumed  1910  and 
1911  vnili  apparent  success  during 
part  of  the  year.  The  projected  deep- 
ening of  the  permanent  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  River  will  no  doubt  give  a 
great  impetus  to  Missouri  River  navi- 
gation. The  upper  Missouri  is  remark- 
able for  its  scenery;  411  miles  from 
its  sources  it  enters  the  Gates,  a  gorge 
uf  Ave  miles  length  with  perpendicu- 
lar walls  1,200  feet  high  and  450  feet 
apart.  At  Great  Falls,  110  miles  be- 
low, the  river  drops  357  feet  in  a  series 
of  rapids  and  a  cascade  87  feet  high. 

MisMurL  A  State  of  the  Union» 
bounded  north  by  the  Des  Moines  River 
and  Iowa,  east  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
Illinois,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  south 
by  Arkansas,  and  west  by  Nebraska,  Ok- 
lahoma and  Kansas;  area  69,415  square 
miles.  The  southwest  third  of  the  state 
is  covered  by  the  Ozark  range  of  hills. 
It  is  a  picturesque  country,  but  not 
very  productive,  agriculturallv  and  im- 
portant only  for  its  lumber  (oak)  and 
a  rapidly  developing  iron  ore  indu8U*y. 
The  central  and  northwest  part  of  the 
state  are  very  fertile,  producing  a  va- 
riety of  products.  Missouri  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  terri- 
tory, ceded  to  the  United  States,  1803, 
applied  for  admission  as  State  1818, 
causing  a  long  and  animated  debate  in 
Congress  which  ended  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise  (q.  v.).  Missouri  produces 
enormous  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  tobacco,  hemp 
and  flax,  and  excellent  wine.  The  an- 
nual fruit  crop  is  worth  $20,000,000. 
It  is  the  third  zino  state,  with  product 
of  $10,000,000.  It  is  the  greatest 
poultry  state  and  has  large  dairy  in- 
terests. Leads  in  manufactures,  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  meat  packing, 
flour,  beer  ana  distilleries,  boots  and 
shoes,  locomotives  and  cars.  P.  3,293,- 
553;  St.  Louis,  687,029:  Kansas  City, 
240,381;  St.  Joseph,  77,403. 

Missouri  Oompromfss.  In  1820,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Northern  States  be- 
came conscious  of  the  social  and  polit- 
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ical  effect  of  slavery.  Missouri,  a  part 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  with  French 
and  Kentuckian  population,  asked  ad- 
mission as  a  slave  State,  which  was 
Anally  conceded,  on  the  basis  that  its 
southern  and  western  boundaries 
should  forever  be  the  limits  of  slave 
territory.  The  endeavor  of  the  South 
to  rescind  this  and  admit  Kansas  as  a 
slave  State,  occasioned  the  agitation 
which  led  to  the  Civil  War  of  1860. 

Mlat  or  Fog.  The  visible,  watery 
vapor  sometimes  hanging  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  caused,  as  the 
clouds  are,  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

MIs'tlotoe.  A  parasitic  plant,  of  the 
order  Lorantaceoe,  growing  on  many 
trees,  especially  the  apple.  The  Celtic 
priests,  the  Druids,  made  it  an  object 
of  reverence  and  it  is  much  used  as 
a  Christmas  decoration  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  The  American 
mistletoe  differs  from  the  European 
in  having  broader  leaves,  its  botanical 
name  being  Phoradendron  flavescens 
(Greek,  phor,  thief,  dendron,  tree). 

MItch'oll.  Donald  Grant  ('Mke  Mar- 
vel"). (1822-1909).  An  American  es- 
sayist. He  wrote  "  Reveries  of  a  Bach- 
elor"; and  "My  Farm  of  Edgewood." 

mitch'oll,  Ormaby  MacKnIght  (1809- 
62) .  An  American  astronomer,  born  at 
Monffanfleld,  Kentucky,  graduated  at 
West  Point,  and  immediately  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  militaiy  academy.  He  held  many 
important  positions  as  astronomer,  es- 
tablished the  Cincinnati  Observatory, 
and  gained  a  great  reputation  as  writer 
and  lecturer  on  popular  astronomical 
subjects. 

mitoh'all,  8ilaa  Wair  (1829—).     A 

f physician  and  novelist  of  Philadelphia. 
le  gave  special  attention  to  nervous 
disorders  and  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  neurologists  of  the  day,  de- 
veloping the  method  of  treatment 
knovm  as  the  "rest-cure."  He  wrote: 
**  Doctor  and  Patient  " ;  "  Clinical  Lec- 
tures on  Nervous  Diseases  " ;  "A  Dip- 
lomatic Adventure  " ;  "  Hugh  Wynne  ^' ; 
•*  Constance  Trescot "  and  "  The 
Guillotine  Club." 

Mllaa.  Small  insects  belonging  to 
various  genera,  feeding  chiefly  on  de- 
caying animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
or  parasitical  on  animals,  birds  and 
insects.  The  mites  of  the  cheese  and 
those  of  the  flour,  and  among  the  par- 
asites those  infesting  chickens,  and 
the  red  mites  of  cage  birds,  are  fa- 
miliar examples. 

Mftlirlda'tea,  the  Qraat  (B.  G.  434- 
63).  One  of  the  fiercest  enemies  of 
the    Romans    and    the    object    of    the 


three  "  Mithridatio  wars,"  88,  83  and 
76  B.  C,  the  first  two  being  decided 
in  his  favor,  the  third  ending  in  his 
defeat  and  escape  to  the  Bosphorus, 
where  he  ended  his  own  life,  deeming 
it  impossible  to  raise  and  train  an  army 
capable  of  defeating  the  well-trained 
Roman  legions.  He  spoke  twenty-five 
languages  and  dialects,  and  was  a  great 
lover  of  arts. 

Mrtra.  The  head-dress  worn  in 
solemn  ceremonies  by  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Christian  Church. 

Mixed  Itaoea.  The  subject  of  mixed 
races  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
study  of  both  ethnology  and  atavism 
(heredity).  (See  Heredity;  Mendel: 
Mutations).  It  involves  a  considera- 
tion of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon 
the  sexual  union  of  individuals  oe- 
longing  to  the  different  varieties  of 
the  human  race.  Two  phases  of  the 
mixing  of  races  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  North  Americans,  the  re- 
sult of  the  mixing  of  white  and  negro 
blood,  and  the  amalgamation  of  various 
white  races,  belonging  to  every  strata 
of  society,  from  the  descendants  of 
generations  of  oppressed  peasants,  to 
scions  of  high  nobility  in  what  has 
been  termed  the  "  American  Melting 
Pot."  The  mingling  of  European  na- 
tions seems  to  produce  a  strong  and 
thoughtful  race,  combining  the  finest 
elements  of  those  who  are,  from  the 
struggle  to  emigrate,  the  best  phy- 
sical specimens  of  their  people,  and 
now  United  States  law  is  Increasing 
the  difficulty  of  admission,  thus  aid- 
ing the  natural  principle  of  selection. 
The  result  of  amalgamation  amono: 
more  distant  races,  as  exemplified  in 
the  populations  of  Central  and  South- 
em  America  and  the  Eurasians  of  In- 
dia, have  not  commended  themselves 
to  the  American  mind,  and  there  is  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  finest  of 
non-Caucasian  races. 

Mo'berly.  A  cify  of  Randolph 
County,  Missouri.  In  the  center  of 
rich  coal  and  fire-clay  deposits,  yet 
undeveloped.  It  contains  the  railroad 
shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  M.  Y. 
and  T.  Railroad  companies.    P.  10,923. 

Mo'blle.  The  principal  city  and 
port  of  entry  of  Alabama,  at  the  head 
of  the  Mobile  Bay,  with  broad,  shaded 
streets,  on  a  sandy  plain,  gradually 
rising  from  the  river.  It  has  ship- 
building yards,  foundries  and  cotton 
gins,  the  chief  business  being  the  ex- 
port of  cotton  and  cotton  by-products 
and  also  of  lumber.    P.  51,521. 

Mobillza'tlon.     The    calling   out    of 
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troops  for  active  service  and  putting 
them  on  a  war  footing  ready  for  the 
occurrence  of  some  warlike  contin- 
gency. On  March  7,  191 1»  President 
Taft  ordered  the  mobilization  of  an 
entire  division  of  the  army,  about  20,- 
000  men,  near  the  border  of  Mexico. 
The  Mexican  revolution  had  reached 
an  acute  stage,  but  the  President 
quieted  public  alarm  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  troops  were  merely  to 
engage  in  manoeuvres.  Pending  the 
beginning  of  manoeuvres  various  ex- 
planations have  been  made,  among 
which  are  the  preservation  of  neu- 
trality along  the  border  and  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  and  their 
property  there.  Coming  without  any 
warning  and  without  any  condition 
existing  upon  which  such  action  could 
be  surmised  or  anticipated,  the  mo- 
bilization demonstrated  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  large  military  force  of 
the  nation  can  be  gathered  from  many 
scattered  and  distant  points  and  con- 
centrated at  a  base  of  operations.  The 
facility  with  which  the  troops  were 
moved  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
delays  and  difficulties  encountered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war. 
Within  ten  days  from  the  issuance 
of  the  order  15,000  men  and  5,000 
horses  and  mules  had  arrived  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  from  distances  of 
1,000  to  1,700  miles.  The  cost  of 
transportation  amounted  to  $600,000; 
cost  of  preparing  camps  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000  and  the  cost  up 
to  April  23,  $763,745.04. 

Moo'oasin.  An  Indian  buckskin  shoe, 
adorned  with  porcupine  quills,  more 
recently  by  beads. 

Mooklng-Bird.  An  American  bird 
of  the  thrush  family,  widely  distributed 
over  the  north  and  south  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Its  gift  of  imitation 
is  exercised  chiefly  in  imitating  the 
voices  and  cries  of  animals. 

Modjaa'ka,  Helena  (1844-1908).  A 
Polish  actress  of  the  highest  ability, 
whose  first  appearance  in  Englisn 
took  place  at  San  Francisco  in  1877, 
when  she  played  **  Adrienne  Lecouv- 
reur."  She  afterwards  appeared  In 
Shakespearean  and  other  exacting  parts 
in  London  and  many  other  places,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  Educated  in 
a  convent  at  Cracow,  she  married  her 
manager,  O.  V.  MooJesVa,  when  but 
seventeen  years  old.  In  1868  she  was 
married  a  second  time,  becoming  the 
wife  of  Count  Chlapowski,  and  resided 
mainly  in  California. 

Mo^QUl.  or.  Qreat  Mooul.  The  pop- 
ular designation  of  the  emperor  of 
Delhi,    as    the    impersonation    of   the 


powerful  empire  established  in  Hindu- 
stan by  the  Mongols,  who  were  called 
Moguls  by  the  Persians.  In  1803  the 
Great  Mogul  was  deprived  of  his 
throne,  and  in  1827  of  even  the  appear- 
ance of  authority. 

Mo'halr.  The  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat  (q.  V.)  and  used  very  largely 
in  the  worsted  trade  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  dress  fabrics.  Mercerized  wool 
may  be  made  to  resemble  mohair. 

Moham'med  (Arabian,  **The 
Praised,"  "The  Predicted").  Mo- 
hammed was  originally  called  Hlabi. 
and  changed  his  name  after  he  had 
been  recognized  as  the  "prophet,"  or 
the  Messiah  of  his  people.  He  was 
born  about  570  A.  D.,  belonging  to  a 
powerful  tribe,  but  born  poor.  He  be- 
came wealthy  by  marriage,  and  was 
much  given  to  contemplation  and  be- 
came, when  about  forty,  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  he  had  received  a  "  reve- 
lation." At  that  time,  about  600  A.  D., 
Christianity  had  penetrated  to  his  na- 
tive town,  Mecca,  and  many  Jewish 
colonies  had  been  founded  In  Arabia 
by  refugees  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  rest  of  the  people  of 
Arabia  was,  however,  given  to  ancient 

Jaganism,  but  the  thoughtful  discussed 
reely  the  unity  of  God,  the  "  ancient 
relienon  of  Abratiam."  Mohammed  was 
moved  to  teach  a  new  faith,  which 
should  dispense  with  idolatry  and  com- 
bine Judaism  and  Christianity.  Ga- 
briel, the  angel,  appeared  to  him,  and 
commanded  him  to  preach  the  true 
religion  and  to  spread  it  abroad.  This 
religion  he  called  Islam,  which  meant 
entire  submission  and  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  The  Mohammedan 
doctrine  of  God^s  nature  coincides  with 
Jewish  and  Christian  conceptions,  but 
Jesus  is  nothing  but  a  prophet  and 
apostle,  though  His  birth  is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  a  miraculous  divine 
operation,  and  as  the  Koran  super- 
sedes the  Bible,  so  does  Mohammed 
Christ.  Yet  Christ  has  not  been  cru- 
cified, it  was  a  substitute  who  suffered 
for  Him.  He  having  been  carried  to 
God  alive;  He  will  come  again  upon 
earth  to  establish  fhe  Islam  religion 
before  the  day  of  the  last  Judgment. 
The  Koran  combines  sublime  and 
puerile  chapters.  Mohammedanism 
wins  its  power  as  a  brotherhood  of  the 
camp,  but  denies  all  rights  to  the  un- 
believer, denies  the  immortality  of 
woman,  authorizes  polygamy  and  slav- 
ery. Socially  it  has  been  eternally 
sterile,  its  one  strength  lyinf  in  its 
prohibition  of  intoxicants.  Moham- 
medanism spread  quickly  over  the 
world  and  counts  176,000,000  adher- 
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ents.  It  is  spreading  rapidly  in  Afrioa 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  German 
government  as  it  maizes  the  tribes  more 
manageable. 

Mohammad  V.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
(1844),  and  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Med- 
jid.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
deposition  of  his  elder  brother.  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  II.  (q.  v.),  April  27,  1909. 
He  is  the  35th  of  the  house  of  Othman, 
the  founder  of  the  empire;  and  29th 
sultan  since  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople. By  the  law  of  succession,  the 
crown  is  inherited  according  to  sen- 
iority by  the  male  descendants  of 
Othman,  sprung  from  the  Imperial 
houses.  The  sultan  is  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  if  there  are  no  uncles 
or  cousins  of  greater  age. 

Mo'hawk  Indiana.  They  were  the 
most  advanced  and  civilized  branch  of 
the  Iroquois  Indian  family,  living  orig- 
inally in  what  is  now  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  state.  They  always 
sided  with  the  British  during..the  Rev- 
olutionary wars,  and  after  the  peace 
most  of  them  moved  to  Canada. 

Mohe'gana,  Mohlcana  or  Mahicannl. 
Once  a  warlike  and  powerful  tribe  of 
Indians  of  the  Great  Algonquin  fam- 
ily, which.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, inhabited  the  territory  now  in- 
cluded in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut.  They  were  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands  by  the  early^ 
British  settlers,  were  dispersed  among 
other  tribes,  and  all  traces  of  them 
have  now  disappeared.  Their  name  has 
become  widely  known  by  Penimore 
Cooper's  novel  '•  The  last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans.** 

Mold.  The  common  name  of  a 
minute  fungi,  of  numerous  species, 
which  appear  on  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  either  in  a  decaying  or  in 
a  living  but  morbid  state.  To  the 
naked  eye  they  seem  like  patches  or 
masses  of  fine  cobweb,  while  a  view 
through  the  microscope  reveals  most 
interesting  plant  organisms,  growing 
with  marvellous  rapidity.  A  few  hours 
often  suffices  to  bring  a  plant  through 
every  stage  of  growth,  from  the  spore 
(seed)  to  delicate  threads  supporting 
a  heavy  mass  of  ripe  spores.  Asper- 
gillus glaucus  is  cultivated  to  help  the 
fermentation  of  certain  kinds  of  cheese: 
Penicillum  glaucum,  accelerates  acetic 
fermentation  and  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  vinegar. 

Moldavia.  See  Danubian  Principal- 
ities. 

Mole  (Talpa).    A  genus  of  quadru- 

?)ed.s,    of    the    order    Insectivora    and 
amily    Talpidae,    all    the    member    of 
which  live  underground.    Several  spe- 


cies are  abundant  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  Earthworms  and  grubs  form 
its  chief  food.  The  mole-hill  is  of  a 
very  remarkable  construction,  made  up 
of  two  circular  galleries,  one  above 
the  other,  with  several  connecting 
passages  and  a  central  chamber  which 
has  access  to  the  upper  gallery.  Moles 
are  a  pest  on  lawns  and  gardens,  but 
are  useful  in  destroying  insects.  They 
are  great  fighters  among  themselves, 
and  probably  the  strongest  of  mam- 
mals, allowing  for  size,  burrowing  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  English  fur- 
riers were  the  first  to  make  extensive 
use  of  the  soft,  fine  and  beautifully 
colored  skins,  but  they  ^re  now  very 
popular  in  America  as  well. 

Morecule.  The  unit  of  division  of 
any  chemical  substance,  divisible  only 
into  the  atoms  of  its  elements.  Thus 
a  molecule  of  water  (H2O),  is  com- 
posed of  two  atoms  of  Hydrogen  and 
one  of  Oxygen. 

Molina.  A  city  of  Rock  Island 
County.  Illinois,  railway  center  on  the 
Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  Davenport, 
la.  The  force  of  the  river,  dammed 
by  an  island,  supplies  manufactures 
of  woodwork,  machinery  and  pumps. 
P.  24.199. 

Moiilira  (mol-yair'),  Jean  Baptlste 
(1622-73).  The  greatest  of  French 
comic  dramatists,  who,  from  being  a 
poor  strolling  player,  became  the  lead- 
mg  dramatist  of  his  time,  and  the  fav- 
orite of  Court  and  Society.  His  great- 
est comedies  are  "  Le  Tartuffe,'*^  *•  Le 
Misanthrope,"  "  Le  Malade  Imagin- 
aire,"  and  "Le  M^deein  Malgre  Lui." 
He  is  acknowledged  as  the  most  crea- 
tive genius  of  French  literature  devel- 
oping the  shrewdness,  observation, 
thoughtful  wit  and  sparkling  humor  of 
his  race.  His  characters,  like  those  of 
Le  Sage  and  Dumas,  live  and  move,  not 
created  from  within,  like  Shake- 
speare's, but  as  clear  to  the  eye  and 
Imagination  as  one's  own  friends  and 
enemies. 

Moliua'ca.  One  of  the  great  animal 
sub-kingdoms,  including  a  wide  range 
of  distinct  forms,  difficult  of  a  defini- 
tion applicable  to  all  of  them.  They 
are  invertebrate,  their  body  has  always 
a  soft  consistence  (hence  their  name), 
and  their  shell,  where  it  exists,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  exterior  skele- 
ton regulating  the  form  of  the  animal 
(as  the  skeleton  in  vertebrates)  but 
merely  as  an  appendage  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  body.  The  prin- 
cipal Mollusca  useful  to  man  are  the 
oysters,  the  clams  and  the  mussels. 
There  are  40,000  species,  half  of  them 
fossil. 
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MolVka,  Fi«ld-mar8hal  Count  H«ll- 
muth  von  Moltko  (1800-1891).  The 
reorganizer  of  the  Prussian  Army,  he 
lead  it  triumphantly  through  the  wars 
with  Denmark  (1864)  and  Austria 
(1866).  He  was  the  soul  of  the 
Franco-German  War  (1870-71),  his 
organization  and  genius  operating  like 
olook-work,  changing  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  destiny  of  his  race.  Per- 
sonally, he  was  the  noblest,  most  mod- 
est and  unselfish  of  men. 

Moluoc'as  or  8pi06  Isles.  The 
world's  chief  source  of  spices ;  a  Dutch 

group  lying  between  Celebes  and  New 
uinea  In  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
including  Amboyna,  Geram,  Gilolo.  etc. ; 
total  area  20,460  sq.  m.;  p.  (about) 
500.000. 

Mommsan,  Thaodor  (1819-1893). 
Like  so  many  distinguished  men  of  let- 
ters, he  was  famous  for  his  versatility, 
80  that  in  him  we  find  the  youthful 
poet,  the  ardent  politician,  the  close 
student  of  inscriptions,  the  master  of 
ancient  constitutional  law  and  finally 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
His  **  History  of  Rome,"  which  has 
been  admirably  translated  into  English, 
was  written  during  a  summer  vacation 
and  is  as  informing  in  matter  as  it  is 
brilliant  in  style.  It 'roused  a  storm  of 
controversy,  the  more  so  as  Mommsen 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
equip  it  with  footnotes.  There  were 
given  later  in  a  sixth  volume  and  an 
additional  work,  entitled  **  ROmische 
Porschungen."  The  *'  History  "  is  in 
reality  a  protest  of  New  Germany 
against  the  old  feudalism  which  Napo- 
leon had  failed  to  shatter.  The  climax 
of  Roman  grandeur  comes  with  Caesar, 
and  Mommsen  sees  in  it  the  fi«rure  of  a 
grandeur  of  the  North,  when  the  petty, 
Ignorant  squires  of  "  Junkerthum  '* 
are  scattered  by  an  enlightened  Dicta- 
tor. 

INon'aco.  A  little  independent  prin- 
cipality on  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Nice.  The  area  is  3  sq.  m.,  p.  14,000, 
vrith  charming  climate  and  gardens.  The 
princess  palace  is  in  the  town  of  Mon- 
aco. There  is  a  famous  gambling  bank 
at  Monte  Carlo,  from  which  the  reve- 
nues of  the  principality  are  mainly  de- 
rived. 

INon'archy  (Greek,  mone,  single: 
arch,  rule).  Monarchies,  in  the  past 
sense  of  the  word,  have  in  our  day. 
entirely  ceased  to  exist  in  the  civilized 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Russia. 
Monarchies  differ  from  republics  only 
in  an  hereditary  executive.  Monarchy 
may  be  elective:  the  first  emperors  of 
Rome  were  elected,  so  were  the  emper- 
ors of  the  old  Germanic  nation,  and  also 


the  kings  of  Poland,  but  the  system 
threw  Roman  power  into  the  control  of 
the  army,  while  Germany  and  Poland 
were  rent  and  ruined  by  factions  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne. 

Monaatary  (Greek,  monaster,  soli- 
tary, monk).  A  cloister  for  monks. 
Centers  of  devotion,  learning  and  bene- 
ficence in  the  Dark  Ages,  their  nreat 
numbers  and  immense  accumulated 
wealth  made  them  dangerous  to  the 
state  as  civilization  advanced,  and  they 
were  greatly  restricted  in  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant  lands.  Those  in 
the  United  States  are  generally  devoted 
to  practical  good  works  as  orphanages 
and  schools. 

INon'day  (Anglo-Saxon,  Monendaeff). 
Moon's  day,  the  day  sacred  to  the 
moon,  corresponding  to  the  Latin,  dies 
lune,  French,  Lundi. 

INonasaan.  A  borough  of  Westmore- 
land County,  Penn.  1  %  miles  west  of 
Charleroi,  on  the  Pittsburg  d  Lake 
Erie  Railroad.  It  has  tin  plate  and 
steel  mills.    P.  11,775. 

INonay  (Latin,  moneta.  mint,  money). 
The  recognized  standard  of  value  and 
exchange  in  a  civilized  nation.  Value 
is  the  representative  of  labor.  A  sav- 
age exchanges  a  salmon  which  has 
cost  an  hour*s  fishing  for  a  bird  which 
has  cost  an  hour*s  nunthig.  This  is 
barter.  Barbarians  soon  invent  a  means 
of  exchange  in  small  commodities  of 
an  enduring  nature,  won  by  a  standard 
amount  of  labor,  as  in  the  cowries 
of  the  East,  wampum  of  American  In- 
dians, copper  weight,  among  Spartans 
and  early  Romans,  tobacco  in  early 
Virginia.  Silver  and  gold  became  the 
standard  before  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  were  first  coined  by  the  Greeks. 
(See  Numismatics.)  The  standard  of 
10  to  1  lasted  until  the  discovery  of 
America,  when'  it  became  13  to  1,  and 
within  a  generation  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  mining  have  halved  the  value 
of  silver.  Except  in  China  and  retro- 
gressive countries,  gold  is  now  the  only 
standard,  silver  being  used  for  sub- 
sidiary change,  without  considering  the 
piece's  commercial  value.  Bills  of 
credit  and  drafts  were  invented  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Middle  .\ges,  to  avoid  the 
peril  of  holding  and  transporting  gold, 
and  credit  became  the  basis  of  busi- 
ness. Banks  (q.  v.)  were  introduced 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  and 
paper  money  was  Issued  by  the  Bank 
of  England  1694.  Abuse  of  public 
credit  decreases  or  destroys  the  value 
of  paper  money,  as  with  the  Conti- 
nental currency  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  Confederate  issues  during  the 
Civil  War. 
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Mon^y  Trutt.  The  gigantic  oombin- 
atjon  or  community  of  interest  of  the 
money  power  centered  in  New  York 
City  under  the  control  of  John  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  and  associated  banking 
organizations.  The  capitalists  control!* 
ing  those  banks  include  the  heads  of 
the  richest  banking  and  other  corpor- 
ations in  the  United  States  and  the 
"  trust  "  is  believed  to  "  control  "  the 
Standard  Oil  and  the  Steel  Trust;  the 
three  largest  banks  in  America — the 
National  City,  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  the  First  National — ^with 
deposits  aggregating  $580,000,000; 
and  the  group  of  banks  and  trust  com- 

f sanies  controlled  by  the  Morgan  in- 
erests,  including  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  the  Banker*s  Trust  Company,  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company,  having  deposits 
exceeding  $1,000,000,000.  The  enor- 
mous power  of  the  "  trust "  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  could  call  $200,- 
000,000  of  loans  overnight  and  ruin 
any  adversary,  reduce  credits,  causing 
financial  distress,  manipulate  bank  re- 
serves at  will,  cripple  the  Government 
by  refusing  to  buy  its  bonds,  dictate 
to  all  railways,  make  the  rate  of  in- 
terest what  it  chose  on  call  loans  and 
cause  panics  at  will. 

Mon'golt.  A  race  in  ancient  times 
known  as  Scythians.  They  were  a  no- 
madic race  until  about  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  they  conquered  large 
portions  of  Asia,  including  China,  Per- 
sia, and  India.  They  founded  the  Mo- 
gul dynasty  in  India  in  1525,  and  con- 
tinued to  rule  in  more  or  less  splendor 
ap  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  their  empire  came  under 
British  control. 

Mon'gooa.  An  Indian  species  of 
ichneumon,  feeding  on  vermin  and  rep- 
tiles, and  a  deadly  foe  to  the  snake. 

**  Mon'ltor.*'  Battleship.  See  ''Mer- 
rimac." 

Mon'ltor.  A  genus  of  water-lizard 
noted  for  their  great  size,  their  long 
beards,  long  tails,  and  scaly  coverings. 
They  are  supposed  to  signal  the  ap- 
proach of  the  crocodile  to  their  neigh- 
bors by  a  curious  hissing  sound.  There 
are  eighteen  species,  inhabiting  South- 
ern Asia,  Australia,  New  Guinea  and 
Africa. 

Monk.  Qeorg«,  Duke  of  Albormarlo, 
(1608-70).  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  clever  men  of  the  Revolution 
and  Restoration  period  in  England.  He 
attached  himseli  successively  to  the 
royalists,  then  to  the  Cromwellian  party 
and  finally  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful factors  in  restoring  Charles  II. 
to  the  throne,  who  created  him  Duke 
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of  Albermarle.  His  chief  military 
achievement  was  the  victory  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Dunbar,  against  the  Scotch 
forces  and  the  two  naval  battles  against 
the  Dutch  led  by  the  famous  Ruyter. 

INon'koy.  A  quadrumanous  mammal 
of  the  order  Primates,  and  including  all 
members  of  that  order  excepting  man 
and  the  lemurs.  Monkeys  with  short 
tails  are  usually  called  apes ;  those  with 
lonff  do^-like  faces  baboons,  small 
busny- tailed  monkeys  marmosets.  (See 
the  various  class  names,  and  Quadru- 
mana.) 

Mon'mouth.  «lamo8,  Duke  of.  The  nat- 
ural son  of  dharles  II.  and  Lucy  Wat- 
ers. He  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  quell 
the  Covenanters  in  1679.  and  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  Battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge.  He  was  banished,  how- 
ever, for  aspiring  to  the  throne  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.  In  1685  he  landed  at 
Lyme  Regis,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Kmg,  but  was  defeated  at  Sedgm66r, 
and  executed  on  Tower  Hill.  Judge 
Jeffreys  stamped  out  the  remnant  of 
the  Rebellion  in  the  ''  Bloody  Assize." 

Mon'oralL  A  system  of  railways  in 
which  practically  only  one  rail  is  used 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  car, 
though  there  may  be  guide  rails  in 
addition.  Designed  with  a  view  to 
cheapen  construction,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  weight  on  fewer  wheels,  they 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  in  ac- 
cordance vsith  the  method  used  for 
preserving  the  center  of  gravity.  The 
first  monorail  operated  in  the  United 
States  was  constructed  in  1910  on 
City  Island,  near  Bartow,  New  York. 

Mon'roo,  Jamoa  (1758-1831).  The 
fifth  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  took  part  in  the  Revolution  as  a 
captain,  and  later  studied  law  with 
Jefferson.  In  1782  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  Congress,  Joining  the 
party  of  **  State's  Rights  *'  because  he 
lavored  the  encroachment  of  the  fed- 
eral power  and  opposed  the  ratification 
of  a  new  Constitution.  He  was  sent  by 
Washington  as  minister  to  France,  re- 
called because  of  too  great  French 
sympathies.  In  1803  he  was  again 
sent  to  France  where  he  negotiated  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Becoming  very 
popular,  he  was  elected  President, 
1816  on  the  Democratic-Republican 
ticket  and  as  such  acquired  Florida 
from  Spain  and  helped  the  "Missouri 
Compromise."  His  most  popular  acts 
were  the  recognition  of  Mexico  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
trine." After  two  terms  he  returned 
to  Virginia  but  his  generosity  and  hos- 
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pitality  caused  him  to  be  burdened 
with  debts,  and  he  took  refuge  in  New 
York,  where  he  died,  like  his  predec- 
essors, Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Monroo  Doctrine.  A  formal  dec- 
laration made  by  President  James 
Monroe  that  no  European  Power  should 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
cerns of  government  of  any  of  the  In- 
dependent States  of  North  or  South 
America.  It  also  set  fortli  that  the 
American  States  would  not  interfere 
in  European  affairs. 

INone.  The  capital  of  Hainault,  Bel- 
glum,  31  miles  southwest  of  Brussels 
on  the  site  of  one  of  Gaesar^s  camps. 
The  vicinity  forms  an  extensive  coal- 
field with  about  400  pito.    P.  28,106. 

INontoone'.  Certain  winds  which 
at  regular  seasons  sweep  over  warm 
latitudes,  especially  India,  where  they 
prevail  more  or  less  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober.    See  India. 

INonVegu.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
( 1689-1 7oz) .  A  strong-minded  woman 
of  literary  tastes,  who  as  the  wife  of 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople  had  opportunities 
of  studying  Turkish  life  and  customs, 
which  she  afterwards  turned  to  good 
account  in  her  well-known  series  of 
'*  Turkish  Letters."  These  gained  her 
the  friendship  of  Addison  and  Pope,  and 
made  her  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
time. 

MonUlgne'.  Michael,  8leurde  (1533- 
92).  A  French  essayist  and  philosopher: 
immensely  learned;  a  Gascon  who  had 
seen  and  smiled  at  the  world,  who 
makes  the  reader  his  guest,  and  chats 
with  him  in  his  old  chateau.  He  is  a 
perfect  representative  of  the  sagacious 
worldly-wise,  benevolent,  friendly, 
sceptical  soul  of  France.  He  viewed 
civil  wars,  religious  strife,  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  future  v\ith  the  same  in- 
different .  insouciance,  taking  as  his 
motto,  "  What  do  I  Know." 

INonU'ne.  A  state  of  the  Union,  ly- 
ing mainly  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, bounded  by  Canada,  east  by  the 
Dakotas,  west  by  Idaho,  and  south  by 
Wyoming,  vsith  an  area  of  145,310 
square  miles.  Montana  produces  20 
per  cent,  of  the  copper  of  the  world,  is 
first  of  the  states  for  silver  and  fifth 
for  gold;  annual  mineral  output  $50,- 
000,000.  Its  chief  industry  is  smelt- 
ing (see  Anaconda).  It  is  in  the  arid 
region,  but  irrigation  from  the  moun- 
tain snows  produces  hay,  oats  and  al- 
falfa as  subsidiary  food  for  great  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  It  mines 
2,320  tons  lead;  12,000.000  lbs.  zinc; 
2,563,940  tons  ooal.     The  climate  is 


severe  with  great  extremities.  The 
plain  is  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea;  the 
Rocky  Mountains  rise  to  11,300  ft.; 
a  second  chain,  the  Bitter  Roots,  to 
8,000.  The  state  is  traversed  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
Roads,  with  branches.  P.  376,053,  the 
increase  of  54.5  per  cent,  in  ten  years; 
Butte,  the  capital,  has  39,165:  Great 
Falls,  13,948;  Anaconda.  10,134. 

Mont  Bleno.  The  highest  mountain 
in  the  Alps,  situated  in  the  French  de- 
partment of  Haute-Savoie,  on  the  Ital- 
ian border,  and  about  forty  miles  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  has  an  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  of  15,780  ft.. 
generally  ascended  from  the  village  of 
hamouni.  In  1786  Jacques  Balmat, 
a  guide,  made  the  first  ascent.  An  ob- 
servatory was  erected  in  1890  at  a 
height  of  14,470  feet. 

Montealm'  De  81.  R4ven,  Louis  «loe» 
eph,  Maraule  de  (1712-59.')  The  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  Canada 
in  the  final  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  Canada  between  the  French  and  En- 

?:lish  in  1756-1759.  He  managed  his 
orces  with  great  skill  and  gallantry  at 
Oswego,  Ticonderoga,  and  Quebeo.  He 
suffered  final  overthrow  and  death  on 
tho  plains  of  Abraham*  when  Wolfe» 
who  was  himself  killed,  gained  the  vic- 
tory which  confirmed  Canada  to  Eng- 
land. 

Mont  Oenie  (monh  seh-nee').  A 
mountain  pass  in  the  Alps,  between 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  with  a  culmina- 
ting point  at  6j775  ft.  Between  1857 
and  1870  a  7%  mile  tunnel  was  con- 
structed for  the  first  of  a  series  of 
transalpine  railroads. 

Montclelp.  A  town  of  Essex  County, 
Njiv  Jersey,  five  miles  northwest 
or  Newark  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna d  Western  and  Erie  Railroads. 
It  is  a  residence  place.    P.  21,550. 

Monteno're,  8lp  Moe^  (1784-1885). 
A  Jev^sh  financier  and  philanthropist 
who  devoted  most  of  his  long  life  to 
movements  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  his  poorer  Jewish  brethren 
and  gave  large  sums  for  charitable 
purposes.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1846. 

INontene'OPO  (black  mountain).  A 
name  expressing  the  character  of  the 
territory  of  a  small  state  in  the  Bal- 
kans, between  Albania,  Herzegovina 
and  the  Adriatic,  containing  8.630 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
250,000,  of  pure  Servian  race  and 
speaking  the  Servian  language.  Mont- 
enegro was  formerly  a  vassal  state  of 
Turkey,  under  a  semi-independent 
Prince.  During  the  Russo-Turkish 
war,  the  prince  declared  his  indepen- 
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dence  from  the  Porte,  whicb  was  rec- 
ogDized  by  the  powers,  1878,  except 
in  possessing  a  navy.  In  1909  after  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
by  Austria,  all  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, and  in  1910,  Prince  Nicholas 
was  crowned  king.  The  Queen  of  Italy 
is  his  daughter. 

INonUrey'.  A  thriving  city^  capital 
of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  in 
the  center  of  a  great  mining  country, 
developed  mainly  by  Americans  or  with 
American  capital.  It  is  also,  on  ac> 
count  of  its  altitude,  1,626  feet  above 
the  sea.  a  summer  and  health  resort. 
Population  about  70,000.  It  was  taken 
by  United  States  troops  under  General 
Taylor  in  1846,  with  6,700  men  against 
10^00  entrenched  Mexicans. 

iNonU«pan%  MarquiM  d*  (1640- 
1707).  One  of  the  favorites  of  Louis 
XIV.  She  succeeded  Lavalli^re,  and 
was  in  turn  replaced  in  the  King^s  af- 
fection by  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

MonidMuleu',  ChariM  Seoondat  da 
(1689-1755).  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors  and  political  philoso- 
phers of  France.  In  his  "  Lettres  Per- 
sanes**  (1721),  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Persian  visiting  France,  he 
ridiculed  the  religious,  social,  political 
and  literary  life  of  his  countrymen. 
After  a  residence  in  England  and  a 
study  of  its  constitution,  he  published 
bis  *^  Esprit  des  Lois,"  an  epoch-mak- 
ing work  which  largely  influenced 
Rousseau  and  helped  create  the  senti- 
ments which  issued  in  the  French  Rev- 
olution. 

Montavld'eo.  A  seaport  city  of  the 
Plata  estuary,  Uruguay,  and  capital  of 
the  Republic.  It  has  a  large  foreign 
trade,  exports  hides,  tallow,  wool,  etc. 
P.  898  5o3 

'iNonUzu'ma  (1466-1520).  Em- 
peror of  Mexico  when  Cortes  invaded 
that  country.  He  had  lived  in  great 
state  and  magnificence  and  was  ac- 
counted &  wise  ruler,  but  the  con- 
quering Spaniards  made  a  prisoner  of 
him,  and  he  died  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived while  being  rescued  from  cap- 
tivity. 

MontTort,  8imon  da*  Earl  of  Laloaa- 
tar  (1206-1265).  A  powerful  baron, 
with  liberal  views,  and  a  hatred  or 
kingly  tyranny.  It  was  his  bold  action 
that  forced  Henry  III.,  his  brother-in 
law,  to  grant  the  first  English  Parlia- 
ment. He  met  his  death  at  the  Battle 
of  Evesham. 

Iloitt0om'apy.  A  city,  and  capital  of 
Alabama,  on  the  Alabama  River,  158 
miles  above  Mobile.  In  1860,  it  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Confederate 
states  and  remained  so  until  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  to  Richmond, 


on  the  secession  of  Virginia.     It  is  a 
cotton  and  lumber  center.    P.  38,136. 

INontaom'ary,  Richard  (1736-76). 
A  British  Officer,  serving  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He 
emigrated  to  New  York  in  1772,  Joined 
the  Continental  Army  in  the  assault  .on 
Quebec  and  was  shot  dead  at  the  head 
of  his  troops. 

month.  The  period  from  new  moon 
to  new  moon,  29  days,  12  hours,  44 
minutes,  and  3  seconds.  A  solar  month 
or  12th  of  the  year  is  30  days,  10 
hours,  20  minutes  and  4  seconds.  Con- 
ventionally, a  calendar  month  is  about 
the  12th  part  of  the  year,  fixed  by  law 
at  from  28  to  31  days.  The  names  by 
which  the  months  are  designated  were 
given  by  the  Romans.  The  French  Rev- 
olution attempted  a  change  of  calendar 
with  new  names  for  the  months,  but 
they  were  discarded  at  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Mentha  of  the  Jewish  Year.  The 
names  are  derived  from  those  of  the 
Assyrians.  A  short  month  in  March 
was  intercalated  to  allow  for  leap  years. 
Tishrl,  September  6— Oc(ober  5,  was 
called  the  month  of  the  birth  of  the 
Patriarchs;  Marsheshwan,  October  6 — 
November  4;  Kislew,  November  4 — 
December  3 ;  Tebet,  the  month  of  mar- 
riages, December  4 — January  2;  She- 
bat,  January  2 — January  31;  Adar,  the 
month  of  rejoicing,  coinciding  with 
Purim.  February  1 — -March  2 :  We-Adar , 
the  intercalary  month  of  Leap  Year, 
March  3 — ^March  13;  Wisam  or  Abib, 
the  month  of  Coronations  and  of  the 
Passover,  March  13 — ^April  11;  lyyar, 
April  12 — May  11;  Siwan,  May  11 — 
June  9;  Tammuz,  June  10 — ^July  9;  Ab» 
the  month  of  mourning,  July  9 — Au- 
gust 7;  Elu,  the  month  of  repentance, 
August  8 — September  6.  (See  Jewish 
Encyclopedia.) 

Montpaliar.  A  city  of  Washington 
County  and  capital  of  Vermont,  on  the 
Wlnooski  River,  about  40  miles'  south- 
cast  of  Burlington.  It  is  famous  for 
the  Barre  granite  quarries,  besides  hav- 
ing other  industries.  The  fine  capitol 
is  of  granite.    P.  7,500. 

Montpalllar  (monh-pelyay').  A  city 
of  France,  in  the  department  Herault,  a 
few  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  wine  growing 
country.  It  has  a  famous  university 
and  library,  and  the  oldest  botanical 
garden  in  Europe.    P.  82,473. 

iNontpaai\  The  largest  city,  port  and 
commercial  capital  of  Canada,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  brings  ocean 
steamer  to  its  miles  of  stone  quays 
and  docks.    Its  trade  amounts  to 
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000,000  in  lumber,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures.  It  has  flour 
and  rolling  mills,  foundries,  etc;  is  a 
railway  and  canal  center;  and  posses- 
ses a  fine  cathedral,  residence  districts 
and  parks.    P.  350,000. 

Montreux.  A  consolidation  of  several 
once  scattered,  now  continuous,  vil- 
lages, in  the  Canton  Vaud,  Switzerland, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Geneva  and 
40  miles  northeast  of  Geneva.  Byron 
called  it.  *'  beautiful  as  a  dream,"  and 
near  it  is  the  famous  castle  of  Ghillon 
(q.  v.).  Montreux  is  much  frequented 
as  a  tourist  resort  for  its  scenery  and 
climate,  being  called,  on  the  latter  ac- 
count, the  Swiss  Riviera.  Roses  and  vio- 
lets are  in  bloom  almost  the  whole 
year  and  it  is  environed  by  an  almost 
tropical  vegetation.  Its  golf  links  are 
famous.     P.  8,121. 

MontroM'p  Jamas  Qraham,  Marquis 
of  (1612-1650).  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.  and  gained  some 
notable  victories,  but  after  the  king's 
surrender  lived  abroad  for  a  time.  In 
1650  he  invaded  Scotland  on  behalf 
of  the  Stuarts,  but  was  defeated,  cap- 
tured and  put  to  death  at  Edinburgh. 

Moody,  Dwight  Lyman  (1837-1899). 
The  American  revivalist  preacher,  as- 
sociated for  many  years  in  mission 
work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  vfiih 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  *'  American  Singing 
Evangelist.'* 

Moody,  William  Hanrv  (1853—). 
An  American  legislator  and  Jurist,  bom 
in  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
member  or  President's  cabinet,  later 
Attorney-General  and  Associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  United  Slates. 
In  public  office,  he  showed  profound 
knowledge,  and  exercised  political 
fairness.  He  was  retired  by  Congress 
on  full  pay,  owing  to  ill-health. 

Moon.  The  satellite  of  the  earth,  re- 
volving around  it  from  west  to  east  in 
a  period  of  one  **  synodic  '*  month.  The 
change  from  crescent  to  full  depends 
upon  the  position  of  the  moon  rela- 
tive to  the  sun  and  the  earth,  for  only 
the  one  half  facing  the  sun  is  illumi- 
nated, and  the  whole  of  this  illuminated 
portion  can  only  be  seen  when  the  sun, 
the  earth  and  the  moon  are  on  a 
straight  line,  at  full  moon.  The  mean 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is 
237,600  miles,  her  diameter  2,153 
miles,  or  a  little  less  than  %i  of  that 
nf  the  earth,  her  volume  being  there- 
fore about  %•  of  that  of  the  earth:  her 
density  being  only  .577  of  that  of  the 
earth,  her  mass  is  consequently  88 
times  smaller.  The  moon  like  all  other 
satellites,  revolves  on  her  own  axis 
in  exactly  the  same  time  that  she  re- 


volves around  the  earth,  always  pre- 
senting the  same  face  to  us,  so  that  our 
knowledge  is  confined  to  one  half  of 
her  surface.  It  presents  a  most  irreg- 
ular grouping  of  light  and  shade  which 
are  named  seas  and  lakes,  though  the 
moon  has  neither  water  nor  atmos- 
phere. The  lighter  parts  of  the  moon 
are  mountains,  many  of  them  having 
the  form  of  craters,  some  of  which  are 
100  miles  across  and  20,000  feet  high. 
The  American  astronomer,  Lowell,  has, 
1910.  offered  a  hypothesis,  according  to 
which  volcanoes  probably  never  existed 
on  the  moon,  but  that  what  appear  to 
be  craters  are  the  solidified  marks  left 
by  large  meteorites,  which  she  at- 
tracted when  yet  in  a  liquid  state.  See 
Tides. 

Mooro,  Qaorgo  (1865 — ).  A  modem 
novelist  of  original  and  striking  gifts. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  inherited 
a  fair  amount  of  money  although  he 
was  not  of  the  **  Castle  set.*'  Taking 
up  his  abode  in  London  he  studied  art, 
and  then  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
fell  in  with  a  dissipated  group  of  artists 
and  writers  whose  life  he  shared.  He 
eked  out  his  income  by  illustrating 
newspapers  and  by  contributions  to  the 
Parisian  Journals.  After  a  time  he 
found  that  he  had  lost  his  command  of 
literary  English  altoffether;  so  that  his 
first  book  was  published  in  French. 
Returning  to  England,  he  tried  with 
success  to  recover  his  native  language, 
though  his  use  of  it  was  always  tinged 
with  a  French  coloring,  either  in  ex- 
pression or  in  thought.  He  woo  a  sort 
of  scandalous  success  by  his  book  "  A 
Mummer's  Wife,"  which  was  excluded 
from  the  railway  book-stalls,  but  was 
read  in  many  editions  by  Englishmen 
everywhere.  This  gave  him  a  definite 
standing,  since  the  book  in  question, 
though  unpleasant,  is  no  more  Immoral 
than  Zola's  "  L'Assommoir."  Moore  be- 
came known  to  Americans  by  his 
♦*  Esther  Waters,"  the  story  of  "  An 
Unfortunate  Girl,*'  and  afterwards  by  a 
number  of  books  among  which  "  Mike 
Fletcher,"  "  A  Modern  Lover "  and 
'*  Evelyn  Inness,"  are  the  only  ones 
that  deserve  remembrance;  if  we  ex- 
cept his  slight  volume  called  "  The 
Confessions  of  a  Young  Man  "  and  *'  A 
Drama  in  Muslin."  These  last  two  are 
largely  autobiographical,  and  tell  the 
story  of  his  early  life  in  Ireland  and 
Paris.  Moore  is  an  acute  art  critic  and 
amateur  of  music  and  painting,  and  has 
written  some  very  admirable  essays  on 
these  subjects.  He  unfortunately 
took  up  the  Neo -Celtic  movement 
which  began  by  false  assumption  and 
ended  by  being  farcical.    He  is  an  Irish 
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Huysmans  and  deserves  particular  at- 
tention because  he  represents  in  En- 
glish literature  the  tendencies  that  are 
seen  in  the  Naturalistic  School  of  Zola 
and  others  *  and  in  this  country  by  the 
late  Frank  Norris.  The  most  complete 
critical  estimate  of  Moore  will  be 
found  in  Peck's  **  The  Personal  Edu- 
oaUon"  {New  York,  1897). 

Moore.  8lr  «lohn  (1761-1809).  A 
British  general  who  served  in  Holland, 
Egypt,  and  in  the  Peninsula,  where  he 
found  himself  hedged  in  between  two 
great  French  armies,  led  by  Napoleon, 
and  Soult,  anci  effected  one  of  the  finest 
retreats  recorded  in  history,  reach- 
ing Gorunna  successfully.  Soult  came 
up  Just  as  the  British  forces  were  about 
to  embark  and  a  desperate  battle  en- 
sued, Soult  being  forced  back  while 
the  British  troops  safely  took  ship.  It 
was  a  victory,  however,  that  was  dearly 
paid  for.  Sir  John  Moore  himself  being 
among  thd  slain. 

Moore,  Thomae  (1779-1852).  Ire- 
land's most  popular  poet  and  author. 
His  best  works  are  the  **  Irish  Melo- 
dies," **Lalla  Rookh"  "The  Epicu- 
rean "  and  a  biography  of  his  friend 
Lord  Byron. 

Moore  (Greek,  mauros,  dark).  The 
people  of  Barbary,  a  well-formed  race, 
a  mixture  of  Numidlans,  Phoenicians, 
Romans,  Vandals  and  Arabs,  who  sue* 
cessively  have  held  the  country.  The 
earlier  race  were  converted  to  Islam 
by  the  Arabs.  They  aided  the  latter 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
(Spain  and  Portugal).  They  settled 
there,  founding  a  powerful  kingdom 
which  for  several  centuries  manifested 
a  higher  civilization  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  They  were  finally  driven 
south  to  Granada  and  eventually  totally 
conquered,  1492.  The  Spanish  Moors 
who  refused  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion  were  either  slain  or  driven  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  where,  1518,  they 
became  merged  in  the  population  of  Al- 
giers, Tunis  and  Morocco. 

Mora'oe».  An  order  of  plants,  mostly 
shrubs  and  trees,  some  of  which  are 
very  valuable  for  their  fruits.  Among 
its  species  are  the  fig,  mulberry,  osage, 
orange,  fustic,  breadfruit,  caoutchouc, 
upas  tree,  hops  and  hemp  (qq.  v.). 

Mora' via.  A  province  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  area  5,580  square  miles,  p. 
2,500.000.  Agriculture  and  forestry  are 
the  chief  industries:  but  there  is  con- 
siderable manufacturing  and  trade. 
The  capital  is  Brunn. 

Mora'vlant.  or  United  Brethren.  De- 
scendants of  the  Bohemian  Hussites, 
with  episcopal  succession  from  the 
Waldenses.    Expelled  from  Bohemia  in 


the  Thirty  Years'  War,  they  found  ref- 
uge in  Moravia,  and  in  1722  settled  in 
Saxony,  building  Herrnhut  (the  Lord's 
refuge)  on  the  estate  of  their  pro- 
tector Count  Zinzendorf,  who  became 
a  bishop.  They  have  communities  in 
Germany,  Russia.  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States, 
everywhere  distinguished  for  devotion, 
education  and  ffood  works.  They  are 
perfectly  orthodox.  Ori^nally  they  had 
a  communal  organization,  which  has 
been  abandoned.  There  are  25.877  in 
America,  centering  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania.  First  of  all  denomina- 
tions they  began  mission  work  in  1733, 
and  have  101,260  converts  in  Green- 
land, Labrador,  Alaska,  among  the 
North  American  Indians  in  Nicaragua, 
Guiana,  Gape  Colony,  East  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia and  Thibet. 

Mor'dant.  A  substance  used  in  dye- 
ing. To  secure  **  fast "  colors,  it  is 
necessary  to  treat  cotton  fabrics  with 
a  mordant  of  which  there  are  many, 
varying  in  composition.  By  the  treat- 
ment, the  dye-stuff  combines  chemi- 
cally with  the  cotton,  so  securing  last- 
ing coloring.    See  Dyeing. 

More,  Sir  Thomas  (1480-1535). 
One  of  the  wisest,  gentlest,  and  sweet- 
est of  mankind.  He  succeeded  Wol- 
sey  as  Lord  Chancellor  under  Henry 
VIII.,  but  fell  into  disgrace  by  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
was  ultimately  executed.  His  Utopia  is 
one  of  the  World's  noted  books,  de- 
scribing an  imaginary  country,  ruled  on 
ideal  principles. 

Mor'gan,  Daniel  (1736-1802).  A  rev- 
olutionary officer.  At  the  head  of  his 
Virginia  riflemen  he  served  at  Boston, 
against  Quebec,  and  at  Saratoga.  He 
won  the  decisive  victory  of  Gowpens, 
South  Carolina,  in  1781. 

MoKgan,  John  Plerpont  (1837—). 
An  American  banker  and  financier :  born 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  entered  a 
New  York  bankingr  house,  and  was  later 
American  agent  for  a  London  firm  of 
which  his  father  was  a  member.  Ho 
became  conspicuous  for  his  great  suc- 
cess in  the  reorganization  of  railway 
properties  and  the  financing  of  impor- 
tant industrial  enterprises.  He  has 
given  largely  to  many  public  institu- 
tions, and  is  widely  Known  as  a  pa- 
tron, and  collector  of  art  objects,  rare 
books,  etc.,  and  for  the  care  of  many 
of  these  choice  objects  he  has  built  a 
fine  library  and  museum  adjoining  his 
home  on  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Moroue  (morg).  Originally  a  prison 
court  for  the  identification  of  prisoners 
in  France,  then  applied  to  a  buildinat 
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on  the  Seine  behind  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  drowned  and  other  unknown 
dead  are  exposed  for  identification  and 
police  inspection.  This  practice  is  now 
usual  in  all  large  cities.  The  period  of 
exposure  is  usually  72  hours,  and  the 
unidentifled  bodies  are  then  buried  by 
the  city  or  given  to  anatomists.  To 
avoid  morbid  curiosity,  only  adults 
with  an  interest  in  identification  are 
admitted,  and  a  careful  record  is  pre- 
served of  physical  appearance  and  pe- 
culiarities. 

Mor'ley,  tlohn,  Vitoount  Morley  of 
Blackburn  (1838 — ).  An  English  states- 
man and  author,  born  at  Blackburn. 
He  has  been  editor  of  many  English 
periodicals  and  newsp&pers  at  various 
periods  and  is  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  a  brilliant  series  of  biog- 
raphies which  have  given  him  a  prom- 
inent position  in  literature.  He  was 
Liberal  leader  in  the  Commons,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Lords,  Gladstone's 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Gampbell-Ban- 
nerman*s  Secretary  for  India,  and  au- 
thor of  a  broad  scheme  of  Indian  re- 
form. 

MoKmont.  They  call  themselves,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  a  religious  denomination, 
founded  by  a  native  of  Vermont,  Joseph 
Smith.  Tne  Angel  Gabriel,  it  is  said, 
informed  Smith,  in  1823,  that  the  time 
for  preparation  for  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  was  at  hand ;  he  was  informed 
where  some  plates  were  hidden,  con- 
taining records  of  the  ancient  proph- 
ets or  America,  a  translation  of  which 
is  the  famous  book  of  Mormon,  which 
the  believers  consider  as  a  complement 
of  the  Scriptures.  Undeterred  by  ridi- 
cule and  hostility,  chased  from  one 
state  to  another  toward  the  west,  the 
disciples  of  Smith,  headed  by  Brigham 
Young,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  where  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  State  of  Utah. 
In  1882.  the  Edmunds  bill  passed  Con- 

fress  disfranchising  polygamists,  and, 
890,  the  Mormon  Church  forbade 
polygamy,  thouflrh  it  is  said  still  to 
exist.  In  1908  the  organization  of  Utah 
had  775  churches,  752  ministers,  and 
350,000  members.  There  are  other 
Mormon  centers  In  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  a  few  in  Europe.  Euro- 
pean governments,  have  adopted  meas- 
ures against  Mormon  missionaries. 
They  have  a  ritual  resembling  that  of 
Free  Masons,  and  a  magrnifloent  granite 
temple  at  Salt  Lake  City  whose  interior 
is  made  a  mystery,  though  photographs 
are  said  to  have  been  surreptitiously 
obtained  of  it. 

Morning  Star.     See  Venus. 


moroc'co,  or  marocco.  An  empire  in 
the  extreme  northwest  of  Africa,  the 
last  of  the  Barbary  pirate  states,  with 
an  area  of  316,630  square  miles,  and 
population,  estimated  at  from  six  to 
ten  millions.  The  country  is  generally 
mountainous  and  traversed  by  the  Al- 
ias range.  The  chief  products  of  the 
country  are  cereals,  sugar-cane,  figs, 
oranges,  lemon,  and  dates,  while  cotton, 
hemp  and  tobacco  are  largely  planted 
for  home  use;  the  country  is  known  to 
be  rich  in  minerals,  but  owing  to  its 
unsettled  state,  a  mining  industry  has 
not  been  developed.  The  inhabitants 
are  Moors  and  Berbers,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  negroes,  Jews  and  Arabs,  all  of 
them,  except  the  Jews,  being  Moham- 
medans. There  are  only  a  very  few 
Europeans  in  towns  open  to  European 
commerce;  the  state  of  civilization  is 
very  low.  France  and  Spain,  the  next 
neighbors  of  Morocco  have  been  oovet- 
ing  the  best  part  of  her  territory  for 
years;  Germany  does  not  want  to  be 
left  out  of  a  possible  partition  and  has 
always  attempted  to  have  a  ruling  in- 
fluenoe  over  Morocco  affairs  and  com- 
merce. In  1906  an  international  con- 
ference, in  which  the  United  States 
took  part,  met  in  Algeciras,  Spain,  and 
gave  to  France  and  Spain  Jointly  the 
authority  to  police  the  Morocco  sea- 
coast  region,  and  created  an  interna- 
tional police  force  commanded  by  an 
ofHcer  who  should  be  named  by  the 
Swiss  government.  In  1910,  internal 
troubles  broke  out.  first  in  the  hinter- 
land of  Melilla,  which  Spain  attempted 
to  repress  at  considerable  cost  of  time 
and  money.  Tribes  on  the  French  Al- 
gerian frontiers  became  unruly  and 
France  also  was  obliged  to  send  troops 
to  Morocco.  In  1911  diplomatic  ex- 
changes occurred  between  Prance  and 
Germany  in  regard  to  certain  interests 
of  the  latter  and  became  a  subject  of 
adjustment. 

iNor'phine.  A  very  powerful  and  use- 
ful alkaloid  anodyne,  obtained  ft*om 
opium  (ChwNO  +  CitHi»06),  deriving 
its  name  from  Morpheus,  the  erod  of 
sleep.  It  is  administered  either  inter- 
nally or,  in  solutions,  as  subcutaneous 
injections.  The  laws  of  every  stale 
prohibit  its  sale  without  prescription, 
nut  nevertheless  numerous  persons 
know  how  to  procure  it,  become  users, 
then  slaves  to  it,  with  disastrous  results 
to  their  moral  and  physical  health. 

MoKrltt  Qouverneur  (1752-1816). 
An  American  statesman,  diplomatist  and 
financier,  born  at  Morrisanla,  New 
York.  He  was  prominent  durin^^  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  became  influ- 
ential in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country.     As   Minister  to   France   he 


managed  with  great  skill  quesUons 
arising  out  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  to  France.  He  was  United 
States  Senator  (FederaUsts)  1800. 

MoKrla,  Robert  (1134-1806).  An 
American  flnancier,  born  in  Liverpool, 
Bagland.  He  came  to  America,  entered 
mercantile  life  in  Philadelphia  and  be- 
came active  in  publio  matters  when  he 
signed  a  non -Importation  agreement, 
called  out  by  the  Stamp  Act.  Later,  he 
was  a  member  ol  Coagress.  and  was 
cho.Bea  by  that  body  as  superintendent 
of  the  new  department  of  flnance  and 
founded  the  Bant  of  North  America.  He 
declined  the  secretaryship  of  the 
treasury,  offered  him  by  washlngtoo, 
Dominating  Hamilton  (q.  v.), 

Morria,  Wllllcm  {1S34-96).  A  grace- 
ful and  imaginative  Engiisli  poet,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Earthly  Paradiae."  He 
was  interested  in  socialism  and  social 
benefloence,  and  was  an  art  designer, 
doing  much  for  the  improvement  of 
domestlo  decoration. 

■opriaon,  Robart  (1782-1834).  The 
first  Protestant  missionary  lo  China,  His 
knowledge  of  the  language  made  him 
translator  to  the  East  Inula  Company, 
who  published  his  Chinese  Diotlonary 
at  an  expense  of  875,000.  He  devoted 
every  energy  of  his  life  to  perfecting 
a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  be- 
came  the  comer-stone  of  missionary 

■oKrittown.  A  oity  of  New  Jersey, 
the  seat  of  Morris  County,  85  miles 
west  of  New  York  City,  it  is  a  aummer 
and  health  resort  and  the  residence  of 
many  wealthy  New  Yorkers.  From 
1776  to  1778  Washington  had  his 
headquarters  here.     P.  12,507. 

Morte,  Samual  FInley  Breax*  (1791- 
1872).  An  American  artist  and  Inventor; 
first  president  of  the  New  York  Aoad- 
pmy  of  Design  (1815).  He  interested 
himself  In  chemistry  and  In  electrical 

experiments  and  ooncelvei af 

a  magnetic   telegraph,  an  i- 

ventcd  the  Morse  system  ly 

and  code  of  signals.  He  si  th 

lack    of  means   until    Cor  3, 

appropriated    330,000    toi  i- 

mental  line  from  Baltlmo  i- 

intlon.      He    was    iFiter  id 

with  honor  and  wealth.  He  was  the 
first  lo  suggest  an  Atlantic  cable. 

Mort'flaaa-  A  legal  document  where- 
by one  who  borrows  money  conveys, 
femporarlly,  his  rights  to  cprlaln  prop- 
erty to  the  lender  as  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  sum  advanced  to- 
gether with  interest  at  a  rate  speci- 
fied In  the  deed.  In  many  countries  a 
mortgage  can  only  be    given    on    real 


estate,  and  movable  objects  must  be 
given  In  pawn,  while  Canada  and  most 
states  of  the  Union  allow  chattie  mort- 
gage to  be  given  on  objects  which  may 
remain  In  the  possession  of  their  owner, 
who,  however,  may  not  alienate 
them.  In  case  oI  non-payment  the 
mortgagee  (the  lender)  may  foreclose 
the  mortgage  by  entering  a  suit  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  lo  allow  the  mortgagee 
to  have  the  property  sold  to  satisfy 
the  debt.  Sometimes  a  second,  third 
and  even  fourth  mortgage  are  given 
on  the  same  property,  each  having  a 
right  to  be  satisfied  in  their  proper  or- 
der. The  common  law,  still  In  force 
In  several  slates,  permits  a  third  or 
fourth  mortgagee  to  buy  up  the  first, 
or  any  mortgage  before  nim,  and  pro- 
ceed doing  what  Is  known  as  "  Tack- 
ing "  the  less  valuable  mortgage  on 
the  first  whereby  they  become  one. 

Morton,  Julius  8taPiln«  (1832-1002] . 
An  American  politician,  horn  at  Adams, 
New  York  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  Union  College.  He 
settled  In  Nebraska,  founded  and  edited 
the  first  newspaper  in  that  territory, 
took  an  active  psrt  in  politics,  and  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
President  Cleveland's  cabinet.  He 
originated  the  festival  ol.  Arbor  Day 
(q.  V.)  so  generally  observed  through- 
out the  Middle  West. 

Mor'ton,  Levi  Paraont  (1824 — ). 
An  American  banker  and  poll  tie  I  an,  born 
at  Shoreham,  Vermont.  He  built  up  a 
successful  banking  business  in  New 
York,  was  minister  to  France,  later 
vice-president  of  the  United  Slates  dur- 
ing the  presidency  of  Benjamin  Harri- 
son; and  afterward  governor  of  New 
York  Stale. 

Morton,  Ollvap  Parry  (1823-77). 
The  War  governor  of  Indiana.  When 
refused  means  by  a  Demooratio  legisla- 
ture, he  borrowed  money  for  volun- 
teers at  his  own  expense,  and  brought 
the  state  to  his  side,  securing  immense 
supplies  of  men  end  funds  for  the 
Union.  He  was  United  States  Senator, 
1867. 

Morton,  William  Thomas  Green 
(1819-68).  An  American  dentisl,  prob- 
ably the  first  louse  sulphuric  ether  as 
a  local  anesthetic.  He  administered  it 
successfully  in  an  operation  at  the 
Msssachusella  General  Hospital.  Soon 
after  Dr.  G.  T.  Jackson,  in  England 
claimed  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
and  the  French  Academy  awarded  the 
Mont  yon  prize  to  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr. 
Jackson  Jointly. 

Moa'eow.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Russia  and  former  residence  of  the 
Czars,  situated  on  the  River  Moskva  in 
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the  center  of  a  great  fertile  plain,  400 
miles  southeast  of  St.  Petersburg.  It 
was  entirely  burned  1812  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Napoleon,  but  was  speedAy 
rebuilt,  1813.  The  general  view  of 
the  city  from  the  Kremlin  is  very  pic- 
turesque. Hundreds  of  churches  and 
convents,  surmounted  by  gilt  or  vari- 
ously colored  domes,  appear,  and  above 
all  the  high  walls,  domes  and  towers  of 
the  Kremlin  (citadel)  produce  a  most 
striking  effect.  Moscow  is  the  princi- 
pal commercial  center  of  Russia,  sec- 
ond only  to  St.  Petersburg  in  education 
and  possessing  superb  museums  and 
art  collections;  a  university  with  6,000 
students;  important  libraries,  and  scien- 
tific collections.  Textile,  metal,  leather, 
wood  and  paper  industries  employ  100,- 
000  men.     P.  1,000.000. 

Mo'Mt  (Hebrew,  Mosheh— drawn 
out    of    the    waters).    The    greatest 

grophet  and  legislator  of  the  Jews, 
orn  about  1600  B.  C,  in  Egypt,  during 
a  period  of  bondage.  The  tale  of  his 
birth  and  early  education,  as  given  by 
ancient  writers,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  or  Eixodus,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  truthfulness. 
History  shows  few  men  of  the  tower- 
ing grandeur  of  Moses. 

Motqurto  (Spanish,  gnat).  A 
troublesome  species  of  the  Gulicidae. 
They  are  provided  with  a  proboscis  or 
skin-piercing  and  sucking  apparatus. 
Our  lamiliar  mosquito  (Gulez  sollici- 
tans,  teasing  gnat)  is  annoying,  but,  the 
female  of  the  Anopheles  maculipennis 
(spotted  winged  good  for  nothing), 
with  enormously  long  and  crooked  legs, 
is  the  agent  which  conveys  the  germs 
of  malaria;  and  the  Stegomyia  fasciata, 
which  closely  resembles  it,  inoculates 
with  yellow  fever.  The  mosquito  de- 
posits its  egffs  on  water,  they  natch  in 
from  two  to  four  days,  becoming  '*  wlg- 
glers,"  and  frequently  have  to  come 
to  the  surface  to  breathe.  Swamps  and 
pools  should  be  drained,  cesspools  cov- 
ered, water  barrels  protected  by  wire 
gauze,  roof  gutters  cleaned,  rottinR 
slumps  destroyed,  minnows  introduced 
in  ponds  to  eat  the  larv«,  old  bottles 
and  cans  cleaned  away,  kerosene 
poured  on  stagnant  water.  Sanitation 
has  destroyed  yellow  fever  and  is  elim- 
inating malaria. 

Mosquito  Territory,  or  Motqulto 
Coast.  A  district  of  Nicaragua,  from 
River  San  Juan  to  Cape  Honduras,  for- 
merly under  British  Protection;  area 
7,000  square  miles;  capital  Grey  Town. 

Mos'tet  (musci).  A  group  of  bryo- 
phite  plants,  divided  into  Sphagnums, 
or  peat  mosses;  and  Bryums,  or  tree 
Tiosses.    A  leafy  stem  bears  a  capsule 


or  urn  filled  with  spores  by  which  they 
are  reproduced.  Mosses  are  minute 
plants,  distributed  over  the  whole 
globe.  They  are  second  to  lichens  in 
their  apparent  purpose  in  nature  to 
prepare  inorganic  matter  for  higher  or- 
ganic life,  living  almost  exclusively  on 
the  atmosphere,  often  growing  on  abso- 
lutely bared  rocks,  which  they  help 
disintegrate  and  on  which  they  leave, 
by  their  decay,  a  deposit  of  orgranio 
matter  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  soil 
surface.  In  northern  regions  some  of 
them  supply  food  for  cattle  or  rein- 
deer, when  nothing  else  is  obtainable, 
and  a  wretched  kind  of  bread  is  made 
by  Eskimos  from  a  variety  of  Sphag- 
num. 

Moth'erwort  (Leoniurus  cardiaca).  A 
plant  found  around  hedges  and  waste 

f^aces.    Native  of  Europe  but  natural- 
zed  in  the  United  States.    It  was  for- 
merly in  use  as  a  pectoral  medicine. 

Mother-of-pearl  or  Naore.  The  shells 
of  the  large  bivalve  mollusc  Meleagrina 
margaritifera,  or  pearl  oyster.  They 
are  collected  in  the  tropical  seas,  es- 
pecially in  Asia  and  on  the  Panama 
coast.  The  Chinese  introduce  medal- 
lions in  the  shells  of  living  oysters  in 
tanks,  and  thus  coat  them  with  nacre. 
Large  quantities  of  shells  are  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  inlaid  work,  of 
ornamental  objects,  and  especially  of 
buttons,  for  which  the  American  mus- 
sel (q.  v.),  is  used. 

Moths.  Lepidoptera.  akin  to  butter- 
flies, but  generally  nocturnal  instead  of 
diurnal,  smaller  and  less  conspicuous, 
with  antennae  feathery  instead  of  club- 
ended,  and  the  fore  and  hind  wings 
coupled  in  flight.  There  are  far  more 
families  and  species  than  of  butter- 
flies, and  they  are  much  more  impor- 
tant, including  the  silk-worm  moth  (q. 
v.),  and  many  species  destructive  to 
crojps,  fruit,  stored  grain,  food-stuffs 
and  cloths. 

Mot'iey.  John  Lothrop  (1814-77). 
An  historian  and  diplomatist.  His  chief 
work  was  the  *'  History  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  the  result  of  ten  years  of 
persistent  labor.  He  also  wrote  "  His- 
tory of  the  United  Netherlands,'*  '•  Life 
of  John  of  Barneveld."  He  was  United 
States  Minister  to  Vienna  in  1861.  and 
in   1869  Ambassador  to  England. 

Motoring  and  Motorcycling,  Trene- 
continental.  Automobiling  across  the 
continent,  from  coast  to  coast,  requires 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days,  with- 
out hurry ;  or  about  thirty  days,  if  time 
is  taken  to  visit  several  of  the  ffreat 
cities  requiring  detours  from  the  direct 
route.  The  routes  are  the  Central  and 
the  Santa  F^,  the  former  by  way  of 
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New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  Omaha, 
to  Denver,  Salt  Lake,  to  San  Francis- 
co; the  latter,  by  way  of  Kansas  City, 
Albuquerque,  and  Phoenix  to  Los  An- 
geles. Tne  Central  is  the  more  prac- 
tical, but  the  Sant&  F^,  the  more  scenic. 
It  was  covered  (August-September. 
1911)  by  Ray  McNamara,  who  escorted 
forty  amateur  automobilists. — Motor- 
cycling, which  has  risen  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  sport-interest,  by  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  machine,  in  the  way  of  coaster 
brakes  and  free  engine  pulleys.  Is  a 
pleasureable  mode  or  outing,  and  well 
adapted  for  long  distance  Journeys.  The 
record  for  transcontinental  riding  is 
held  by  Volney  B.  Davis,  captain  or  the 
San  Francisco  Motorcycle  club,  who 
started  from  San  Francisco,  June  26, 
and  reached  New  York  City  July  16, 
1911.  making  the  trip  in  twenty  days 
nine  hours  and  one  minute.  He  rode  a 
seven  horse  power  machine,  and  spent 
ten  hours  a  day  in  the  saddle.  His 
greatest  day's  run  was  289  miles.  He 
traveled  3,745  miles  altogether,  more 
th'an  100  of  which  were  wasted  through 
losing  his  way  and  having  to  retrace 
his  road. 

Motor»— Intornal  Combustion.  In 
1862  Beau  de  Rochas  invented  the  in- 
ternal combustion  motor,  a  prime  mover 
which  is  challenging  the  supremacy  of 
steam.  It  was  at  first  utilized  as  a  gas- 
engine,  but  with  the  production  of  gas- 
olene, originally  a  superfluous  by-pro- 
duct of  the  distillation  of  kerosene  from 
petroleum,  the  automobile  motor  be- 
came a  possibility.  The  vapor  of  gaso- 
lene, mixed  with  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen times  its  volume  of  air,  is  an  ex- 
plosive mixture,  similar  in  effect  to 
the  gas  engine  mixture  of  gas  and  air. 
Gasolene  being  a  portable  fuel,  the  au- 
tomobile was  soon  evolved.  The  per- 
fecting of  the  automobile  motor  made 
fli^t  possible,  supplying  the  necessary 
light  weight  motor  so  long  desired.  The 
most  efficient  gasolene  motors  are  the 
four  cylinder  vertical  four  cycle  types, 
the  majority  of  automobiles  being  fitted 
with  this  type,  although  internal  explo- 
sion motors  are  made  with  the  cylin- 
ders variously  arranged.  In  commer- 
cial trucks,  the  cylinders  are  placed 
horizontally  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
crank  shaft;  in  some  cases  the  cy- 
linders are  at  an  angle  as  in  the  V 
type.  They  are  also  arranged  radially 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  and  either 
remain  fixed,  with  the  shaft  revolving, 
or  the  cylinders  revolve  and  the  shaft 
is  fixed.  In  all  the  types,  except  the 
turbine,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
successfully  developed,  the  piston 
travels  back  and  forth  in  the  cylinder. 


one  end  of  which  is  closed,  the  piston 
neating  in  the  cylinder  like  a  cup  in  a 
longer  cup,  and  being  connected  by  a 
connecting  rod  from  Its  interior  to  the 
crank  shart,  which  is  caused  to  revolve 
by  the  action  of  the  piston.  In  a  four 
cylinder  motor,  the  four  pistons  are 
thus  connected  to  a  single  crank  shaft, 
the  explosions  being  in  a  certain  order. 
A  downward  movement  of  a  piston 
causes  a  suction  in  the  cylinder  which 
draws  air  through  a  spray  of  gasolene 
in  the  carburetter,  filling  the  cylinder 
with  the  explosive  mixture.  The  intake 
valve  then  closes  automatically  and  the 
upward  stroke  of  the  piston  compresses 
the  charge,  which  is  then  exploded 
by  an  electric  spark  from  the  magrneto 
automatically  timed.  The  explosion 
drives  the  piston  down  with  great 
force,  communicating  power  to  the 
crank  shaft.  The  following  upward 
stroke  drives  out  the  residue  of  the 
explosion  through  an  exhaust  valve. 
There  are  thus  four  piston  movements, 
the  intake,  compression,  explosion  and 
exhaust  strokes,  or  one  explosion  in 
each  cylinder  every  second  revolution, 
the  explosion  in  one  cylinder  furnish- 
ing the  power  for  the  compression 
stroke  in  the  next  in  order,  the  whole 
operation  first  being  commenced  by 
the  process  of  cranking  observed  in 
automobiling,  as  the  internal  combus- 
tion motor  is  not  a  self  starter.  In 
the  two  cycle  motor,  invented  by  Du- 

Sald  Clerk  in  1881  to  get  around  the 
tto*s  patents,  whose  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  the  invention  of  the  fea- 
ture of  compression,  there  are  only 
two  strokes,  compression  and  explo- 
sion, for  each  revolution,  the  exhaust 
gases  escaping  and  the  fresh  charge 
being  Introduced  si/nultaneously  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stroke.  Though  simpler 
mechanically,  this  type  is  not  as  effi- 
cient as  the  four  stroke  motor.  The 
explosions  occur  with  great  rapiditiy, 
usual  speeds  of  the  motor  being  from 
900  to  1,600  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  thus  large  powers  are  developed 
from  small  apparatus,  the  aeroplane 
motors  developing  fifty  to  seventy 
horse-power  at  weights  of  about  200 
pounds.  Internal  combustion  motors 
utilize  the  vapor  of  gasolene,  kerosene, 
benzine,  naptha,  crude  oil,  alcohol  and 
other  fuels  and  with  the  development 
of  the  denatured  alcohol  industry  will 
come  more  widely  into  use.  They  are 
now  found  on  farms,  plowing  and  har- 
vesting, in  mines,  iii  factories,  in  build- 
ing operations,  in  automobiles,  trucks, 
motor  boats,  motor  cycles,  in  power 
plants,  ships,  aeroplanes  and  various 
other  fields  of  usefulness.  Among 
aeroplane  motors  in  the  United  States, 
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the  Hall  Scotl,  H,-Dek,  and  Roberts  are 
representative  types,  in  France  the 
Gnome  (a  rotary  motor)  and  Glerget, 
and  in  England  the  Green  and  Wolseley 
representative  types.  The  pioneers 
in  France  in  the  development  of  the 
automobile  motor  were  De  Lion-Bou- 
ton,  Buche,  Darracq  and  Renault, 
whose  names  are  famous  for  their 
splendid  iproducts,  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  internal  combustion  mo- 
tors being  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
engineering  tasks. 

Mott,  Luorotia  Ooflln  (1793-1880). 
A  devout  and  serious  Quaker  preacher. 
She  became  an  ardent  abolitionist,  1818, 
and  the  same  year  married  James  Mott. 
They  made  emancipation  the  object  of 
their  lives.  After  1840  they  worked 
for  woman's  rights. 

MourtPto,  William  (1731-1805). 
An  American  soldier,  born  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  He  served  in  the 
Cherokee  War,  1761.  In  1776  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  defence  of 
Port  Moultrie,  Charleston  Harbor, 
against  a  powerful  British  fleet,  and 
defeated  the  British  at  Beaufort  in 
1779.  He  was  afterward  governor  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mound  Builders.  Prehistoric  tribes 
of  Ohio  and  Southern  Illinois  who  con- 
structed enormous  and  well  designed 
earthworks,  forts,  burial  and  sacrifi- 
cial mounds.  A  fort  in  Ohio  has  a  ram- 
part twenty  feet  high  enclosing  several 
hundred  acres.  One  near  Chillicothe 
forms  a  perfect  circle.  A  sacrificial 
one  represents  a  serpent  1,000  feet 
long,  swallowing  a  perfectly  oval  egg, 
and  mounds  in  Wisconsin  form  a  man 
and  a  bear  by  the  shape  of  their 
bases.  An  Ohio  fort  has  well  designed 
bastions  and  defended  entrance.  A 
burial  mound  opposite  St.  Louis  covers 
eight  acres  and  is  ninety  feet  high. 
See  American  Indians. 

Mount  Car'mel  (Hebrew,  the  garden 
of  God).  A  mountain  ridge,  6-8  miles 
long,  stretching  into  the  sea;  the  only 
promontory  of  the  low  coast  of  Pales- 
tine. It  is  renowned  in  Jewish  history 
and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  imagery 
of  prophets. 

Mount  Oarmel.  A  borough  of  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  lying 
twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Sunbury, 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Northern  Cen- 
tral and  Philadelphia  A  Reading  Rail- 
roads. Anthracite  coal  is  mined  here 
and  there  are  a  number  of  factories. 
P.   17  532. 

Mount  blo'mone.  A  city  of  Michi- 
gan, twenty  miles  north  northwest  of 
Detroit,  the  center  of  a  number  of 
health  and  summer  hesorts.     It  has 


sources    of    highly    curative    mineral 
water.    P.  7,707. 

Mount  8hat'ta.  A  peak  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  In  Califor- 
nia, altitude  14,380  feet;  it  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  with  two  peaks. 

Mount-Stophen,  Qeorge  8toplien. 
Baron  (1829 — ).  Formerly  President 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  He 
gave  a  large  sum  to  various  London 
hospitals  in  1902,  and  helped  the  King's 
Hospital  Fund  three  years  later  with 
an  endowment  of  about  $55,000  per 
annum. 

Mount  Ver'non.  The  home  and  bur- 
ial place  of  George  Washington  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Washington,  D.  G.  The 
)lantation,  in  which  he  took  such  de- 
ight  and  which  he  managed  so  well, 
las  changed  hands,  but  the  mansion, 
built  by  his  brother  Lav^ence,  1743,  is 
unchanged.  It  contains  the  same  fur- 
niture and  an  historical  museum.  The 
tomb  is  near  by.  The  old  garden 
with  its  formal  box  hedges  and  green 
house  is  especially  beautiful. 

Mount  Vernon.  A  suburb  of  New 
York  City,  which  it  adjoins  on  the 
north,  connected  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
Railroads.  It  contains  a  fine  Carnegie 
Library  and  a  hospital.    P.  30,919. 

Mount  Vornon.  A  town  of  Illinois, 
79  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
with  coal  mining,  -machine  shops,  lum- 
ber, flour  mills,  etc.     P.  8,007. 

Mountain  8he«p.    See  Antelope. 

Mountain  Lion.    See  Cougar. 

Mountains.  Elevation  of  the  earth*s 
crust  produced  by  crumpling  and 
eruption  during  its  contraction.  Mount 
Everest  of  the  Himalayas  rises  to  29,- 
002  feet,  or  nearly  six  miles;  Huascan, 
in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  to  22,059  feet. 
The  greatest  ocean  depth,  near  Guam 
in  the  Pacific,  is  31,614  feet.  Moun- 
tains have  lost  much  of  their  height 
by  weathering,  but  were  always  in- 
significant in  proportion  to  the  mass 
of  the  globe.  The  snow  and  ftrost 
lines  vary  with  latitude,  exposure  and 
wind  currents.  Mountains  form  the 
skeleton  of  the  earth,  decide  its  con- 
figuration, are  the  reservoirs  and  water- 
sheds of  continents,  and  control  wind 
currents  and  climate.  See  Earth ;  Geol- 
ogy; Alps;  America;  Andes;  Himala- 
yas. 

Mouse.  A  species  of  small  rodents 
abounding  in  all  countries,  belonging 
to  the  order  Rodentia,  or  mawing  ani- 
mals. The  mouse  with  the  rat  form 
the  genus  Mus  (q.  v.). — Pield-Mouse, 
Is  the  popular  name  of  several  species 
of  mice  which  live  in  the  fields,  where 
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they  burrow  in  banks,  etc.  Mus  sylva- 
ticus  is  the  long- tailed  field-mouse: 
Arvicola  agrestis,  the  short-tailed 
Held-mouse  of  central  Europe.  The 
American  harvest  mouse  (Reithrodon 
humitis),  two  and  one-fourth  Inches 
long,  very  much  resembles  the  house 
mouse,  and  is  rarely  injurious  to  crops. 
The  American  white-footed  or  deer 
mouse  (Hesperomys  leucopus),  three- 
fourths  inches  long,  yellowish-brown 
in  color,  white  below,  is  not  very  in- 
jurious to  the  farmer,  most  of  the  mis- 
chief attributed  to  it,  being  due  to  the 
meadow  mouse.  It  is  distributed  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Virginia. — There  are 
singing  mice,  that  make  a  strange 
noise  at  ni^ht;  Albino  mice— distinct 
race;  and  the  dancing  mice  of  Japan, 
a  species,  which,  like  the  dancing  Der- 
vishes, keep  up  an  almost  ceaseless 
virhirling  about;  a  habit  due,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  some  peculiarity  of  the  brain. 

Mouth.  The  opening  through  which 
animals  from  the  Protozoa  upward,  re- 
ceive food;  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
alimentary  canal  (q.  v.).  With  ver- 
tebrates ft  is  provided  with  a  tongue. 
Birds  and  the  duck-billed  platypus 
(q.  V.)  replace  teeth  with  a  beak.  With 
fish  it  admits  water  to  the  gills.  For 
air  breathing  creatures  it  is  the  organ 
of  respiration  and  lined  with  mucous 
membrane.  It  also  contains  the  organ 
of  human  speech. 

Moving  PloturM.  About  1903  the 
stock  of  films  in  existence  had  grad- 
ually becorhe  sufficiently  numerous  to 
enable  the  establishment  of  small  thea- 
ters with  frequent  changes  of  views. 
These  became  very  popular  and  by 
1905  had  driven  the  traveling  exhibi- 
tors of  roovingpictures  practically  out 
of  business.  There  are  now  upwards 
of  10,000  sueh  theaters  in  the  United 
States  alone,  and  they  are  proportion- 
ately numerous  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  Receipts  of  such  theaters 
range  from  $200  to  $5,000  weekly  ac- 
cording to  size  and  location.  Over 
fifty  reels  (lengths  of  1,000  feet)  are 
now  produced  weekly  so  that  one 
person  could  spend  two  or  three  ho.urs 
daily  and  never  see  a  repeated  picture. 
The  business  of  the  ordinary  theater 
has  been  seriously  affected,  and  the 
lower  class  of  melodramas  have  been 
entirely  eliminated.  Moving  pictures 
are  of  course  liable  to  great  abuse,  as 
vulgar  and  vicious  films  have  sensa- 
tional interest,  but  the  manufacturers 
have  voluntarily  submitted  their  prod- 
nets  to  a  respectable  censorship,  and 
they  have  become  the  best,  cheapest 
and  most  instructive  amusement.  Oc- 
casioning   very   little   labor   they   are 
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less  objectionable  than  theaters  on 
Sunday.  Wherever  they  are  estab- 
lished, they  increase  the  rent  of  mer- 
chant's stores  and  seriously  affect  the 
sales  of  afternoon  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, cigar  dealers,  and  greatly  reduce 
the  patronage  of  the  neighboring  sa- 
loons and  dance  halls,  thus  arousing 
the  antipathy  of  local  politicians.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  continue  a  highly  pop- 
ular and  useful  form  of  entertainment 
and  instruction  and  are  of  unquestioned 
permanency.  They  are  also  being  used 
m  schools,  and  in  the  teaching  particu- 
larly of  surgery  and  medicine  by  re- 
productions of  the  work  of  famous 
surgeons,  and  through  microscopic  at- 
tachments, showing  the  nature  and  ac- 
tivities of  germs  of  various  diseases. 
They  are  also  extremely  entertaining 
and  useful  in  a  geographical  sense,, 
showing  exact  views  of  foreign  lands 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  acquired 
except  by  the  traveled  few.  In  its- 
far-reaching  effects,  the  invention  of 
moving  pictures  is  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  science.  It  is  to 
dramatic  writing  and  geography  what 
the  invention  of  type  was  to  the  pre- 
viously handwritten  manuscripts  or  ro- 
mance being,  like  printing,  an  art  pre- 
servative of  arts.  The  actor  who  could' 
once  use  only  the  appeal  of  his  art  be- 
fore a  single  audience  may  now  in  mov- 
ing pictures  be  viewed  by  thousands  of 
audiences,  not  only  of  his  own  time  but 
of  subsequent  generations.  With  the 
coming  perfection  of  the  synchroni- 
zation of  moving  pictures  and  the 
phonograph  and  the  use  of  natural 
colors,  the  popularity  of  the  moving- 
pictures  will  ne  vastly  increased.  That 
moving  pictures  were  a  possibility  was 
long  known,  but  until  the  invention  of 
instantaneous  photography  and  cellu- 
loid, moving  pictures  remained  merely 
toys,  since  the  labor  of  drawing  the 
successive  pictures  by  hand  was  too< 
great  to  make  them  commercially  pos- 
sible. In  1832,  the  stroboscope^ 
known  also  as  the  zoetrope  or  phen- 
akistoscope,   became    known,   and   ita 

Brinciples  were  described  by  W.  (>► 
Lomer  in  1833.  In  1877,  Edward 
Muybridge  took  pictures  of  a  horse 
in  motion  with  a  battery  of  separate 
cameras  and  in  1880  with  these  pic- 
tures had  constructed  the  zoopraxis- 
cope;  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
moving  picture  machine,  known  as  the 
cinematograph,  kinetoscope,  vitagraph, 
and  by  many  other  names.  The  princi- 
pal credit  of  making  moving  pictures 
practicable  belongs  to  Professor  E.  J. 
Marey  of  Paris,  who  achieved  excellent 
results  in  1890,  while  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
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SOD.  experimeDtinff  from  1887  to  1893, 
evolvea  practical  improvements  of 
value,  andf  Lumidre  Brothers  of  Lyons, 
in  1895  produced  the  cinematograph, 
similar  to  Edison^s  klnetosoope.  If  an 
ordinary  picture  seen  by  the  eye  is 
suddenly  removed,  **  persistence  of 
vision  "  makes  the  imaffe  linger  in  the 
eye  for  a  very  brief  interval,  until  the 
eye  accustoms  itself  to  the  fact  that 
no  picture  remains  in  view.  In  mov- 
ing pictures,  each  of  a  series  of  pic- 
tures is  successively  presented  and  re- 
moved from  the  range  of  vision  so 
quickly  that  the  images  blend  instead 
of  the  effect  being  of  separate  pictures. 
This  gives  an  appearance  of  motion  to 
the  figures  in  the  pictures.  The  re- 
sult is  accomplished  by  a  moving  pic- 
ture machine  through  which  is  fed 
downwardly  a  long  ribbon  of  celluloid 
on  which  are  printed,  one  above  the 
other,  a  series  of  photographs,  one 
Inch  wide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
Itigh.  A  Jerking  device  stops  each  pic- 
ture at  a  little  window  for  one-forty- 
eighth  of  a  second,  during  which  time 
the  rays  of  light  of  a  powerful  arc 
light  are  focused  through  the  picture 
and  thence  through  a  lens  to  a  screen 
at  a  distance  where  the  picture  appears 
in  enlarged  size.  A  revolving  shutter 
then  cuts  off  the  light,  the  picture  is 
jerked  out  of  position  and  a  new  one 
mto  position  and  the  shutter  re-opens 
to  disclose  the  new  picture.  This 
process  is  repeated  about  sixteen  times 
a  second,  though  as  low  as  eight  pic- 
tures a  second  give  an  impression  of 
motion  and  are  not  seen  as  separative 
views.  The  whole  effect  is  produced 
merely  by  turning  a  crank,  the  machine 
being  otherwise  automatic.  The  dan- 
ger arises  in  stopping  the  film  of  cel- 
luloid, which  will  instantly  ignite  from 
the  heat  of  the  arc,  though  now  a  non- 
inflammable  celluloid  is  being  intro- 
duced. The  cost  of  a  moving  picture 
machine  is  about  9150,  and  the  films, 
running  about  1,000  feet  in  length  for 
a  twenty  minute  view,  $120,  though 
they  are  customarily  rented  from  cir- 
culating agencies,  the  **  service  **  to  an 
ordinary  moving  picture  theater  costing 
935  a  week.  The  original  film  from 
which  the  rented  films  are  printed  may 
cost  several  thousand  dollars  to  pro- 
duce in  the  first  place,  though  any 
number  of  duplicates  may  be  made 
from  it.  A  remarkable  series  of  color 
pictures  of  the  Coronation  of  King 
George  V.  was  reproduced  by  the 
Kinamacolor  in  New  York  City,  July  30, 
1911,  followed  by  pictures  of  the  naval 
pageant.  One  could  readily  see  the 
change  in  the  expression  and  color  in 


the  faces  of  the  King  and  Queen,  while 
the  pageants  were  more  accurate  than 
paint  and  brush  could  make  them. 

Moving  Platform.  A  motor  cable 
carrying  a  succession  of  adjacent 
planks.  Stepping  on  it  one  moves 
forward  swiftly  v^th  little  exertion. 
An  attraction  at  amusement  resorts, 
it  is  akin  to  the  Escalator  of  Depart- 
ment stores  in  which  a  moving  belt  of 
steps  bears  one  rapidly  up  and  down 
stairs. 

Mozart',  Johann  Wolfgang  (1756- 
91).  The  celebrated  Austrian  com- 
poser. He  showed  musical  talent  while 
very  young,  and  performed  in  various 
capitals  of  Europe  when  only  eighth 
years  of  age.  At  twenty-five  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  musical  composer 
to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna,  and 
then  began  to  write  operas,  producing 
in  succession  the  "Nozze  di  Figaro," 
*'  Don  Giovanni,**  and  **  Die  Zauber- 
flOte.**  He  also  wrote  some  exquisite 
Masses  and  a  Requiem  of  unsurpassed 
beauty. 

Mu'oout.  The  viscid  secretions 
thrown  out  over  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  is  composed  of  numerous  globular 
cells  fioating  in  fluid,  and  increasing  in 
quantity  upon  irritation  up  to  a  point, 
but  becoming  paralyzed  upon  extensive 
disturbance.  Thereupon  the  flow  of 
mucus  ceases,  and  the  membranes  are 
parched  and  painful.  Excess  of  mu- 
cus, caused  by  cold  or  otherwise, 
creates  phlegm,  and  coughing  is  set  up 
lo  get  rid  of  the  accumulated  matter. 

Mu'ooua  Mem'brane.  See  Mem- 
brane. 

Mud-puppy,  Mud«eol  or  Watar-dog 
(Siren  lacertina).  A  long,  slender 
American  amphibian  of  the  family  Sir- 
enidae.  inhabiting  the  swamps,  lagoons 
and  ditches  of  the  Southern  United 
States.  Remains*  in  the  weeds  and 
mud  of  the  bottom  during  the  day- 
time, but  at  night  moves  about  with  a 
quick  eel-like  motion,  which  gives  it 
the  local  name  of  mud-eel. 

Muehlhauaan.  A  town  on  the  River 
Unstrut,  Prussian  Saxony,  near  Brfurt, 
formerly  a  free  imperial  city.  Its  in- 
dustries are  woolen  and  cotton  man- 
ufactures.   P.  28,689. 

Muehlauaan,  Alaaoo.  A  town  of  Qer* 
many  surrounded  by  branches  of  Uie 
River  111,  near  the  Rhine,  eighteen  miles 
northwest  of  Basel.  It  is  a  model 
workman's  town,  with  residences,  peo- 
ple's clubs,  infirmaries,  technical 
schools,  etc.,  and  manufactures  cotton, 
hardware,  machinery,  chemicals.  P. 
98  740 

Muoiholm  am  Rheln.    A  town  almost 
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opposite  Cologne.  It  manufactures 
silk,  velvet,  belting,  leather  goods,  poll- 
ing mills.    P.  51,200. 

Mugiridn.     See  Mullet. 

Mulr,  John  (1838 — ).  An  American 
naturalist  and  traveler,  of  Scotch  par- 
entage. After  leaving  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  he  began  a  series  of 
extended  tramps  in  various  parts  of 
America,  Europe  and  Asia,  investigating 
their  peculiarities.  In  Alaska  he  dis- 
covered the  glacier  named  the  Muir 
Glacier  after  him.  He  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  California,  the  natural  feat- 
ores  of  which  he  made  a  prolonged 
study.  He  is  the  author  of  *^  Our  Na- 
tional Parks,**  etc.  He  is  planning  his 
second  exploration  trip  along  the  Ama- 
zon. 

Mukden  (Chinese,  Shing  King).  A 
walled  city,  capital  of  Manchuria,  on 
the  Lioo  River,  110  miles  northeast  of 
its  port  New  Chang.  It  is  a  great  com- 
mercial and  political  center;  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and 
containing  the  royal  tombs.  P.  about 
250,000. 

Mulct'to.  A  cross  between  a  white 
and  a  negress.  They  were  common  in 
the  south  in  plantation  days,  but  since 
emancipation  freed  the  women  from 
white  compulsion  and  established  legi- 
timate marriage  of  negroes,  the  race  is 
sensibly  darkening.     They  are  intelli- 

Sent,  but  have  less  physical  stamina 
lan  either  white  or  negro. 

Murberry  (Morus).  A  genus  of 
trees  of  the  order  Morace«.  The  black 
niul]>erry  Is  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  but 
is  now  fully  naturalized  in  Southern 
Eiurope  and  to  some  extent  cultivated 
as  far  north  as  England.  The  fruit  is 
large,  of  a  purplish-black  color  and  a 
flne  flavor,  much  esteemed  for  deserts 
and  used  for  preserves,  wine,  etc.  It 
has  been  introduced  in  America,  but  is 
not  nearly  as  popular  as  the  white 
mulberry,  a  native  of  China,  which  is 
cultivated  in  silk-producing  countries 
for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  fed  to  silk- 
worms. The  red  mulberry,  a  native  of 
North  America,  Is  not  cultivated  nor  es- 
teemed as  a  shade  tree  on  its  native 
continent,  but  is  much  planted  in  Eu- 
rope for  ornament  and  fruit. 

Mule.  The  t)ffSDrlng  of  the  male  ass 
and  the  mare,  valued  for  its  strength, 
toughness,  and  ability  to  live  on  poor 
provender.  It  is  a  draught  and  pack 
animal,  with  great  endurance  and  lung 
power.  Its  sure-footedness  makes  it 
especially  valuable  in  mountains.  It  is 
a  chief  dependence  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
South  America.  In  the  United  States 
the  best  mules  are  bred  in  Missouri 


and  Kentucky.     They  hauled  the  bag- 
gage in  the  Civil  War. 

Murhall.  Richard  Qeorge  (1836- 
1900) .  A  distinguished  statistician,  born 
in  Dublin.  Ireland.  Reared  at  the  Irish 
College  in  Rome,  he  emigrated  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  established  the 
flrst  newspaper  printed  in  English,  in 
South  America.  He  returned  to  England 
and  gave  his  attention  to  statistics.  He 
is  the  author  of  many  highly  prized 
works  on  that  subject. 

MQIIer.  Frederlok  Max  (Maxlmirian) 
(1823-1900).  A  distinguished  Orien- 
talist. He  came  to  England  from 
Germany  in  1846  and  became  Professor 
of  Modem  Languages  at  Oxford.  He 
was  a  chief  authority  on  Oriental 
manuscripts,  and  his  books  on  philo- 
logical subjects  were  long  standard 
works.  He  was  the  leader  of  England 
in  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  comparative 
philology  and  mythology.  He  trans- 
fated  the  "  Rig  Veda." 

Muriel  (mugilidfle).  A  flne  sea  flsh, 
distinct  from  the  Mullidoe  or  Roman 
mullets.  There  are  eight  genera  and 
eighty  species.  They  are  found  on  the 
United  States  coast  south  of  Cape  Cod, 
but  especially  off  Florida*. 

Mum'my.  The  Egyptians  preserved 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  believing  that 
the  soul  would  return  to  them  after 
long  migrations.  It  was  practiced  at  the 
time  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  the  bodies 
of  both,  according  to  Scriptures,  hav- 
ing been  embalmed.  Mummies  of  men 
and  also  of  sacred  animals  are  found  in 
ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres,  and  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  still  legible  on 
both  the  cloth  in  which  the  body  was 
wrapped  and  the  casket  or  sarcophagus, 
are  a  valuable  source  of  history.  Man- 
uscripts have  been  found  in  mummy 
cases. 

Mumpe.  The  popular  name  of  a 
speciflc  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and 
other  salivary  glands,  accompanied  by 
considerable  swelling  and  pain.  The 
malady  is  usually  conflned  to  one  side, 
but  occasionally  attacks  both  sides  si- 
multaneously. Mumps  are  contagious 
and  often  epidemic  among  school 
children,  very  rarely  affecting  adults. 

MOnoh'hauten,  Karl  Frederick.  Baron 
von  (1720-97).  A  member  of  an 
ancient  German  family  who  attained 
celebrity  by  false  and  ridiculously  ex- 
aggerated tales  of  his  exploits  and  ad- 
ventures. R.  E.  Raspe  in  1785,  made 
them  the  basis  of  a  humorous  book, 
something  like  Rabelais  or  Swift's 
"  Gulliver  "  but  without  the  satire  and 
moral. 

Muncle.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Delaware  County,  Indiana,  on  the  White 
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River,  54  miles  northeast  of  Indiana- 
polis; and  on  the  Lake  Erie  A  Western, 
G.  G.  G.  &  St  Louis,  Gentral  Indiana, 
G.  G.  A  Louisville  and  Pittsburgh,  Gin- 
oinnati,  Ghicago  A  St.  Louis  Railroads. 
It  has  many  factories,  among  them, 
steel  mills,  engine  machinery,  and  mal- 
leable iron  works,  glass  bottle  and  Jar 
works,  manufactures  of  fencing,  and 
the  largest  bending  plant  in  the  coun- 
try.   P.  24,005. 

Mu'nioh  (German,  muenchen.  little 
monk).  The  capital  city  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Iser.  It  contains  many  splendid 
buildmgs,  famous  art  galleries;  royal 
palace,  archi-episcopal  cathedral,  uni- 
versity, etc.  It  has  a  flourishing  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  being  espe- 
cially noted  for  its  beer.  It  is  the  mag- 
nificent center  of  architecture,  art,  cul- 
ture, music,  libraries,  literature, 
through  the  efforts  of  successive  kings. 
It  leads  in  bronze  and  beli  foundries, 
musical  and  scientific  instruments,  etc. 
P.  581,768. 

Munroe.  A  city  of  Ouachita  Parish, 
Louisiana,  on  the  Ouachita  River,  75 
miles  west  of  Vicksburg;  and  on  the 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  A  Gulf,  Queen  A 
Grescent,  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  <& 
Southern  and  N.  A  N.  Western  Rail- 
roads. Its  trade  in  cotton  is  large.  P. 
10.209. 

MOn'tter.  The  capital  of  Prussian 
Westphalia.  An  interesting  medieval 
city,  with  castle,  cathedral,  ancient  city 
h&ll,  and  guild  hails;  also  a  botanic  grar- 
den  and  library  of  a  former  university. 
It  manufactures  leather,  textiles,  starch 
and  sugar.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  an  archbishopric.     P.  81,450. 

Murat  (mu-rah'),  Joaohlm  (1767- 
1815).  The  son  of  a  country  inn- 
keeper, one  of  Napoleon*s  most  famous 
marshals,  who  married  the  Emperor's 
sister  Garoline,  and  was  made  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded under  Napoleon,  but  was  de- 
feated and  lost  his  throne.  Later  he 
was  captured,  tried  by  court-martial 
and  shot. 

Murder.  The  crime  of  killing  a 
human  being  with  malice  aforethought; 
an  idiot  is  irresponsible ;  an  infant  under 
fourteen  goes  to  the  reformatory. 
Killing  in  hot-blooded  quarrel  without 
premeditation  is  manslaughter,  punish- 
able with  imprisonment,  not  death ;  and 
killing  in  seli-defense,  or  when  a  house 
is  broken  into  at  night  is  Justifiable. 
But  if  a  man  shoots  at  one  and  kills 
another,  or  kills,  even  in  self-defense, 
when  caught  in  burglary,  it  is  murder. 
Intoxication  is  not  an  excuse,  nor  provo- 
cation, when  it  does  not  give  absolute 
necessity  of  self-defense.  Most  Ameri- 


can states  punish  murder  by  death,  but 
a  mawkishness  of  Juries,  and  the  tech- 
nicalities of  evidence  and  specialist  ar* 
Suments  for  insanity  of  criminals  often 
efeat  Justice.  European  practice  is 
stricter. 

MuplaVIo  Aoid.  It  is  also  called  hy- 
drochloric acid  (HCI),  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine 

gas.  It  is  a  gas,  of  acrid  properties, 
eavier  than  air,  irrespirable,  incom- 
bustible and  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
becoming  commercial  muriatic  acid  or 
spirits  of  salt.  Muriatic  acid  is  a  com- 
mon gaseous  product  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions, but  otherwise  is  not  found  in  a 
free  state  in  nature,  except  as  a  reg- 
ular component,  in  a  very  dilute  form, 
of  the  gastric  Juice  of  man  and  animals. 
Mup'idn.  A  family  of  rodent  quadru- 
peds containing  35  genera  and  300 
species  including  lemmings,  musk  rats, 
mice,  rats,  wood  and  harvest  mice, 
hamsters,  etc.    See  Mus. 

Muplllo  (moo-re'lyo),  Bartolome 
Etteban  (1617-82).  One  of  the  most 
famous  Spanish  painters.  He  was  bom 
in  Seville  of  poor  parents.  Through, 
the  aid  of  his  townsman,  the  celebrated 
Velasquez,  he  was  enabled  to  study  at 
Madrid  but  settled  in  his  native  town 
where  he  remained  until  death  from  an 
accident.  He  was  peculiarly  admirable 
with  child  life,  sentiment,  thought,  ex- 
pression. His  Madonnas  and  Samts  are 
all  rapture  and  Inspiration.  Though 
belonging  to  the  same  age  as  Velasquez 
he  differs  utterly  from  him,  Murillo  be- 
ing all  softness  and  tenderness,  while 
Velasquez  was  an  intense  realist,  a 
painter,  replacing  imagination  by  char- 
acter, technique,  and  marvelous  power 
of  light  and  shade. 

Mua.  A  genus  of  rodents,  including 
rats  and  mice,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  all  destructive.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
calculated  that  each  rat  costs  an  aver- 
age of  two  cents  a  week,  and  the  dam- 
age they  do  is  enormous.  European 
nations,  especially  England,  have,  1911. 
began  a  systematic  campaign  against  all 
species  of  rats  as  they  have  been 
found  to  be  the  propagators  of  several 
diseases,  especially  the  bubonic  plague. 

MuMi'oen.  The  largest  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  the  long  sheathing  bases 
of  the  leaf  stalks  combining  to  form  a 
false  stem.  The  Abaca  or  Manila  hemp 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  white,  tenacious  fiber 
being  scraped  from  the  dried  stalks  and 
exported  to  an  annual  amount,  100,000 
tons.  The  plantain  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies  resembles  the  ba- 
nana in  growth  and  appearance.     The 
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i^uit  is  seldom  eaten  raw,  but  boiled 
or  roasted,  or  dried  in  the  sun  and  then 
pulverized  into  meal,  which,  alone  or 
mixed  with  cassava,  serves  to  make 
bread  and  other  nourishing  dishes.  The 
top  of  the  stalk  is  a  good  vegetable 
when  boiled:  a  decoction  of  the  fruit 
is  a  common  beverage:  and  an  alcoho* 
lio  beverage  is  obtained  from  it  by  fer- 
mentation. The  banana  is  eaten  fresh 
or  fried,  with  sugar  or  cereals.  It  is 
gathered  in  large  clusters  while  green, 
and  shipped  by  a  fleet  of  steamers  from 
Jamaica  and  Central « America  to  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  an  annual 
value  of  $8,000,000.  It  is  the  most  nu- 
tritious and  digestible  of  Aruits.  The 
Traveler's  Tree  of  Madagascar  resem- 
bles the  banana,  but  the  great  leaves 
spread  like  a  fan;  its  fruit  is  not  edi- 
ble, but  the  leaf-stalks  contain  a  quart 
of  wholesome  water,  readily  obtained 
by  piercing  them,  hence  its  name. 

MuMMt.  A  town  on  the  Gulf  of 
Oman,  Arabia,  capital  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Oman  and  a  chief  center  of  Ara- 
bian trade,  p.  (estimated)  40.000.  It  is 
one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  world. 
It  exports  cofTee,  pearls  and  dates. 

Mus'oatine.  A  city  of  Iowa,  25  miles 
southwest  of  Davenport  on  the  bluffs 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  pearl  button 
industry,  using  fresh  water  mussel 
shells,  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
country.  There  are  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  potteries,  and  mills.  P. 
16,178. 

Mus'oldn.  A  family  of  dipterous  in- 
sects with  numerous  species,  univer- 
sally distributed,  among  which  is  the 
house-fly,  the  most  universal  insect  of 
the  world.  The  male  fly  lives  about  a 
week.  The  female  lays  150  eggs  in 
manure  which  hatch  in  five  days,  and 

Sass  through  a  larva  and  pupa  stage  of 
iree  days  each.  To  avoid  them,  man- 
ure should  be  covered,  and  treated  with 
chloride  of  lime ;  houses,  and  especially 
dining-rooms,  protected  with  wire 
screens.  They  convey  fevers,  cholera 
and  other  diseases. 

Mut'otot.     The    contractile    tissues 
which  do  the  work  of  the  body  in  obe- 
dience to  the  conscious  will  of  the  brain 
or  by  the  animal  action  of  the  :>pine 
and   solar  plexus,  which  control  the 
heart,  lungs  and  digestion,  continuing 
their  work  during  sleep.     The  fibers 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  striped, 
while  those  of  the  involuntary  are  un- 
striped.     Muscles  form  what  is  com- 
monly caUed  flesh  or  meat,  and  contain 
the  vital  constituents  of  blood.    In  their 
forms   and    functions    they   vary   ex- 
tremely; in  the  limbs,  they  are  or  con- 
siderable length,  surrounding  the  bones 


and  continued  by  sinews  at  the  Joints, 
while  in  the  trunk  they  are  flattened 
and  broad,  and  in  the  heart  assume  an 
almost  globular  form  and  in  the  dia- 
phragm that  of  a  membrane.  In  the 
body,  the  muscular  fibers  are  con- 
tracted by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  nerves  distributed  among  them 
from  the  brain;  v^ll-power,  as  well  as 
muscular  force,  vary  greatly  in  indi- 
viduals, but  muscular  force  is  steadily 
increased  by  exercise.  The  cerebel- 
lum, at  the  base  of  the  brain,  co-ordi- 
nates the  voluntary  movements,  and  ac- 
cumulates the  ability  for  habitual  ac- 
tions in  arts,  writing,  the  rapid  control 
of  musical  instruments.  Other  move- 
ments, as  those  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  resemble  those  of  animals  and 
children,  and  act  without  conscious  vo- 
lition. Movements  for  self-preserva- 
tion, as  in  the  winking  of  the  eye,  ensue 
involuntarily  when  certain  impressions 
which  need  not  necessarily  be  accom- 
panied by  consciousness,  are  made  on 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  muscles 
of  the  dead  are  excited  by  galvanic 
electricity,  which  is  apparently  the 
force  by  which  muscular  contraction  is 
ruled.     See  Qalvani. 

Mums.  The  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  the  lib- 
eral arts.  They  are  nine  in  number, 
and  are  represented  as  dwelling  near 
Parnassus,  in  Pieria  and  on  Mount  Hel-. 
icon.  Clio  presided  over  history,  Eu- 
terpe over  music,  Thalia  over  comedy, 
Melpomene  over  tragedy,  Terpischore 
over  choral  dance  and  song,  Erato  over 
erotic  poetry  and  elegy,  Polyhymnia 
over  lyric  poetry,  Urania  over  astron- 
omy, and  calliope  over  eloquence  and 
epic  poetry. 

Muth'room  (French,  moucheron,  un- 
trimmed  candle  v^ck,  excrescence).  A 
genus  of  fungi  with  liumerous  species, 
some  of  them  poisonous,  others  es- 
teemed table  delicacies.  One  of  the 
most  popular  is  Agaricus  campestris. 
native  or  both  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  found  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn in  pastures.  It  has  been  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  France  which  has 
for  years  supplied  the  world  with  dried 
and  canned  mushroom.  Mushroom  cul- 
ture has  now  been  Introduced  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  become  an 
important  branch  of  gardening.  Italian 
mushrooms  are  wholesome,  while 
American  toad-stools,  closely  resem- 
bling mushrooms,  are  poisonous,  and 
many  Italians  in  the  United  States  have 
lost  their  lives  by  inoaution.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  avoid  the  wild  kind  altogether 
unless  one  is  an  expert. 

Mu'alo    (Greek,   mousike,   from   the 
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word  Mous6,  Muse).  A  combination 
and  succession  of  sounds  so  arranged 
as  to  please  the  ear.  Its  Theory  is  based 
on  the  principles  of  acoustics.  Doub- 
ling the  vibration  of  a  harp-string  pro- 
duces its  musical  octave,  and  the  inter- 
vening notes  of  the  gamut  are  regulated 
by  mathematical  sequence,  certain 
sorts  of  music  seems  to  have  existed 
in  all  countries  and  at  all  times,  con- 
sisting, in  primitive  tribes  merely  in 
rhythmic  sounds.  Pythagoras  discov- 
ered its  law,  and  the  Greeks  developed 
it  as  a  noble  art.  It  is  produced  either 
by  the  human  voice  or  by  stringed,  wind 
or  clashing  instruments  (drums  and 
oymbals) .  « Musical  compositions  are 
arranged  either  for  voice,  instruments 
or  for  both  combined.  The  most  pop- 
ular vocal  forms  are  songs,  and  bal- 
lads, while  oratorios  and  operas  are 
large  works  in  which  the  pleasing  ef- 
fects of  both  voice  and  a  combination 
of  instruments  are  harmoniously  com- 
bined. 

Musk,  Musk  D«er  (Moschus  moschif- 
erus).  A  ruminant  quadruped,  an  aber- 
rant form  of  the  Moschinae,  differing 
from  the  Cervidae  mainly  in  the  want 
of  horns  or  antlers.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  mountainous  sections  of  Central 
Asia,  and  much  hunted  for  its  odori- 
ferous secretion,  known  as  musk,  pro- 
duced in  a  glandular  pouch  in  thehinder 
part  of  the  abdomen  of  the  males.  The 
United  States  imports  15,000  ounces 
annually. 

Mut'kalunge  or  Mat'klnonge.  A 
large  pike  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Can- 
ada, sometimes  attaining  a  length  of 
eight  feet,  and  a  weight  of  over  100 
pounds.  It  is  one  of  the  best  game 
and  food  fish  of  the  Lakes. 

Mut'keoon.  The  capital  of  Muske- 
gon County,  Michigan,  34  miles  north- 
west of  Grand  Rapids,  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  a  lum- 
ber, fruit,  truck  and  manufacturing 
center.    P.  24.062. 

Mut'kogaa.  Formerly  a  town  of  the 
Creeks  (Muscogees)  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory ;  now  the  second  city  of  Oklahoma. 
It  is  a  railroad  and  cotton  center,  with 
«otton  gins  and  oil  mills.    P.  25.278. 

Mutk-maliow.  A  plant  of  the  order 
Malvaceae  (Malva  Moschata),  related 
to  the  cotton  plant,  hibiscus,  hollyhock 
tmd  other  ornamentals.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  faint  musky  smell.  See 
T^alvaceae 

Musk-ox  (Bos  moschatus).  An  ani- 
mal of  the  family  Bovide,  regarded  as 
the  connecting  link  between  oxen  and 
sheep.  It  inhabits  the  most  northern 
parts  of  America,  is  partially  migra- 
tory, seeking  more  southern  regions  at 


the  approach  of  the  polar  winter.  It  Is 
gregarious,  herds  numbering  between 
thirty  and  fifty  and  several  often  trav- 
eling together  during  periods  of  mi- 
gration. They  are  short  legged,  active, 
shy,  with  soft,  matted  wool  and  mas- 
sive head,  living  on  moss,  lichens  and 
coarse  grass.  The  Eskimos  hunt  them 
for  food.    Weigh  300  lbs. 

Musk-rat.  A  rodent,  one  of  the  Mur- 
idae.  It  is  an  aquatic  animal,  a  rat  with 
webbed  feet,  burrowing  in  river  banks. 
The  flesh  is  excellent  and  the  fur  val- 
uable. 

Mus'ket  or  Musquet  (old  French, 
moschet,  sparrow-hawk,* as  other  guns 
were  named  Falcon,  falconet).  It  was 
first  used  as  a  matchlock,  and  then 
with  flint  and  percussion  lock.  It  has 
given  way  to  the  rifle. 

Mus'sels.  Two  groups  of  molluscs, 
one  (Mytilus  edulus)  is  found  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts  in  gregarious  masses, 
attached  to  the  rocks  by  a  tough  fiber 
called  byssus.  They  have  been  used, 
on  this  account,  to  consolidate  break- 
waters, are  employed  for  bait  and  fer- 
tilizer, and  are  edible.  They  are  three 
inches  long.  The  fresh  water  mussel 
of  American  rivers  is  sometimes  eight 
inches  long  and  they  produce  pearls 
sometimes  worth  $25,000. 

Musset  (mus-sa'),  Alfred  ds  (1810- 
57).  One  of  the  greatest  lyrical  poets 
and  playwrights  or  France,  high-strungr 
passionate,  sensitive,  thoughtful,  mus- 
ical; the  product  or  his  environment. 
He  was  the  favorite  of  a  brilliant  so- 
ciety and  greatly  affected  by  his  pas- 
sion for  George  Sand.  His  '*  Les 
Nuits,"  ••  Souvenir,"  "  Espoir  en  Dieu,** 
reflect  the  sadness  of  his  later  life. 

Musing.  Wild  descendants  of 
Spanish  horses,  living  in  herds  on  the 
prairies  andpampas  of  North  and  South 
America.  They  changed  entirely  the 
life  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  learned  to 
be  horsemen.  Re-domesticated  and 
carefully  bred,  they  give  a  valuable 
ranch  horse,  called  the  broncho  in  the 
Southwest. 

Mus'tard  (SInapis).  The  black  mns- 
tard  is  wild  in  Southern  Europe,  but 
it  is  also  cultivated  there  and  in  India 
and  China  for  its  seeds,  which  are 
ground  into  the  condiment.  A  mild  oil 
may  be  expressed.  The  white  mus- 
tard is  grown  for  sheep  fodder  and 
salads. 

Musteridn.  A  family  of  small  quad- 
rupeds, to  which  the  weasel,  ermine, 
sable,  marten,  polecat,  skunk,  mink,  and 
other  fur  animals,  belong.  Otters  are 
also  ranked  among  the  mustelldae. 

Mutations.  Of  recent  years  new  theo- 
ries have  been  advaneed  aooountin^  for 
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the  variation  and  heredity  of  plants  and 
animals.  One,  by  a  Dutchman,  Hugo  de 
Vries,  is  that  new  species  of  plants  and 
animals  arise  suddenly  by  "  muta- 
tions *'  or  steps.  This  means  that  new 
species  instead  of  arising  from  very 
sught  variations,  continuing  during  long 
periods  of  years  (as  Darwin  believed), 
might  arise  suddenly  as  a  very  great 
variation  which  would  at  once  breed 
true.  It  is  easily  seen  that  such  con- 
ditions would  be  of  immense  value  to 
breeders,  as  new  plants  or  animals 
quite  unliice  their  parents  might  thus 
be  formed  and  perpetuated.  It  will  be 
the  future  problem  of  plant  breeders 
to  isolate  and  breed  **  inutants,**  as 
such  plants  and  animals  are  called. 

Mute.  The  name  given  to  a  small 
instrument  used  to  modify  the  sound 
of  the  violoncello  and  the  violin;  at- 
tached to  the  bridge  by  means  of  a 
slit.     Its  use  softens  the  tone  and  im- 

1>arts   a  peculiar  muffled  and  tremu- 
cue  quality,  sometimes  very  effective. 

My'lodon.  A  genus  of  huge  fossil 
sloths,  whose  remains  are  found  in 
both  North  and  South  America,  asso- 
ciated with  Megatherium  and  allied 
genera. 

Myo'pla  (Greek,  mouse-eyed).  A 
defect  of  vision  due  to  the  fact  thaf  the 
images  ar^  formed  in  front  of  the 
retina.  It  is  generally  caused  by  (1) 
elonerfttlon  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
€ye;  (2)  increased  curvature  of  the  re- 
tina; (3)  rotations  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye.  Small  objects  are  perceived 
most  distinctly  by  perfectly  normal  eyes 
at  from  16  to  20  inches,  and  an  eye 
which  cannot  perceive  distinctly  beyond 
ten  inches  is  affected  by  myopia.  The 
eyes  of  school  children  should  be 
tested  and  aided  by  the  State,  to  con- 
serve their  civic  value. 

Myoso'tit  (Greek,  mouse-ear).  The 
forget-me-not,  a  plant  with  small,  blue 
flowers,  growing  wild,  in  Europe,  by 
streams  and  on  moist  ground.  They 
have  everywhere  the  same  poetic  mean- 
ing, and  are  planted  in  well-nigh 
every  garden  in  North  America  and  Eu- 
rope. 

My>loa.  Shrubs,  having  separate 
flowers  on  male  and  female  plants,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Myrica  cerifera, 
native  of  North  America,  and  known  as 
eandleberry,  tallow  tree,  wax  tree  and 
other  names.  Its  berries,  when  ripe, 
.are  covered  with  a  wax  which  is  col- 
lected by  boiling  and  skimming  and  was 
formerly  used  for  candles  burning 
slowly  with  little  smoke,  but  giving 
only  a  dim  liffht.  The  myrica  gale  or 
Bweet  gale  of  Scotch  moors  is  famous 
for  its  fragrance. 


Myrrh.  A  gum  resin  produced  by  a 
tree  growing  in  Arabia;  it  is  small,, 
shrubby,  and  spiny  and  its  fruit  is  a 
small  oval  drupe  somewhat  larger  than 
a  pea.  The  gum  exudes  from  the  bark 
in  yellow  drops,  and  hardens,  has  been 
known  and  valued  as  an  article  of 
commerce  from  ihe  most  ancient  times. 
It  was  among  the  presents  which  Jacob 
sent  to  the  Egyptian  ruler,  and  one 
of  those  which  the  Wise  Men  brought 
to  the  infant  Jesus.  It  is  fragrant,  ar- 
omatic, and  was  formerly  much  used  in 
medicine. 

Myrta'oen.  A  dicotyledonous  order 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  70  genera  and 
2.000  species,  chiefly  natives  of  warm 
climates.  The  wood  is  compact,  the 
bark  astringent,  the  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit  of  tan  aromatic.  It  includes  the 
Australian  eucalyptus,  cloves,  allspice 
or  pimento,  the  guava,  cajeput  and 
myrtle. 

Myp'tle.  One  of  the  Myrtacese,  grow- 
ing around  the  Mediterranean,  v^th 
?rlossy  aromatic  leaves  and  abundant,, 
ragrant  white  flowers  in  summer.  The 
berries  are  aromatic  and  medicinal;  the 
bark  is  used  in  tanning.  There  are 
South  American  species  with  edible 
berries.  A  myrtle  wax  is  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  the  Myrica  Cerifera,  yel- 
lowish, and  full  of  palmetic  acid;  it  is 
used  for  candies. 

Myth  and  Mythology  (Greek,  speech, 
tradition;  logos,  discourse).  A  myth  is 
a  natural  expression  or  explanation  of 
natural  forces  by  simple  metaphor,  at 
a  period  when  thought  and  speech  were 
plastic.  It  is  not  a  fable  or  conscious 
allegory  nor  a  semi-historical  legend, 
but  is  really  a  fanciful  idea  usually  in- 
volving an  original  religious  belief.  My- 
thology is  the  study  of  these  myths 
— the  way  in  which  primitive  peoples 
have  looked  at  the  world  and  tried  to 
convey  an  understanding  of  its  cause, 
nature  and  powers,  before  scientific 
language  defined  them  in  exact  terms, 
and  while  language  still  retained  the 
perception  of  the  metaphors  upon 
which  all  words  and  thoughts  were 
built.  Though  the  term,  myth  ( my- 
th os)  has  been  applied  to  a  varied  class 
of  narratives,  traditions  and  legends. 
It  has  special  reference  to  the  poetic 
descriptions  of  the  religious  beliefs  of 
primitive  peoples — of  their  deities  and 
heroes  as  well  as  the  natural  pheno- 
mena and  remarkable  occurrences  in- 
fluenced by  these  beliefs ;  the  term  my- 
thologry  being  understood  to  refer  to 
the  body  of  these  myths,  and  the  re- 
search undertaken  in  tracing  and  com- 
paring the  myths  of  different  races  or 
peoples     is     Comparative     Mythology. 
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Thus  mythology  deals  with  the  source 
aDd  origin  of  the  world  of  which 
man  found  himself  a  part;  with  the 
constant  vision  of  a  higher  existence 
which  he  has  brought  himself  to  be- 
lieve is  to  be  his  to  enjoy.  Primi- 
tive mythology,  as  found  in  the  Vedas 
and  Homer,  is  unconscious:  the  wor- 
shipper adores,  not  an  allegory,  but  a 
divinity.  At  a  later  period,  represented 
by  Hesiod,  this  is  replaced  by  conscious 
philosophical  allegory,  with  such  per- 
sonifications as  Eros  (love),  Eris 
(strife),  Bia  (force),  Ananke  (neces- 
sity). Man  no  longer  watches  the 
universe,  but  evolves  moral  ideals  and 
scientific  theories  of  cosmogony  or 
world-building.  The  Persian  religion 
of  Zoroaster  is  of  this  type.  The 
orieixtal  mythologies  of  Assyria,  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia  were  totally  distinct 
from  the  Greek,  though  they  influenced 
it.  The  philosophical  system  of  He- 
siod described,  in  the  beginning,  the 
world  as  without  distinction  between 
land,  sea  or  sky.  It  was  conceived  of  as 
a  confused  mass  without  form,  and 
void ;  a  chaos,  out  of  which,  according 
to  '•  Theogony  "  Bros  (q.  v.) — the  cre- 
ative principle — ^brought  it  into  being, 
palpitant  witli  life  and  harmony.    This 

Erimitive  condition  of  things,  one  of 
mocence  and  happiness,  was  of  short 
duration  and  was  followed  by  the  pe- 
riod of  evolution  exhibiting  natural  and 
human  divergencies,  contention  and 
strife.  It  therefore  became  necessary, 
in  order  to  satisfy  man*s  child-like 
craving  for  an  understanding  of  things, 
to  explain  them,  and  this  the  mythol- 
ogists  did.  The  result  is  the  expres- 
sion of  those  wonderfully  versatile  and 
fanciful  imaginings  that  were  accepted 
as  truth,  and  which  now  fascinate  us 
by  their  imagery.  Myths  arose  thus 
out  of  the  attempts  to  appeal  to  the 
understanding  which  was  universally 
satisfied  by  assigning  the  cause  of  all 
such  phenomena  to  the  interposition  of 
supernatural  beings.  All  mythologies 
are  therefore  human  conceptions  or  ex- 
planations of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
the  natural,  which  understanding, 
however,  with  the  dawn  and  light  of 
fuller  knowledge  became  phrased  and 
described  as  laws  of  nature;  and  thus  I 


mythology  is  at  last  resolved  into  the 
latest  accepted  beliefs  of  religion  and 
facts  of  science.  These,  at  first  in 
conflict,  are  now  Joining  hands  in  mu- 
tual recognition  or  an  ultimate,  univer- 
sal power.  All  mythologies  conceived 
of  a  pantheon  of  deities  presiding  over, 
the  elements  and  processes  of  na- 
ture and  the  activities  and  destinies  of 
man.  These  innumerable  deities,  with 
the  accretion  of  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture, became  gradually  absorbed,  the 
one  into  the  other,  until  there  came 
to  be  few  gods.  Then,  in  the  highest 
conception  of  the  mind,  there  is  at 
length  the  acknowledgment,  not  of 
many  gods,  but  of  one,  alone,  supreme, 
all-emanating  source  of  existence  and 
law,  embodied  in  the  idea  of  one 
Creator,  God,  or  Father  of  All.  The 
Erogenic  theogony  of  Hesiod,  was  a 
sublime  conception,  a  lofty  inspiration, 
good  for  all  time,  and  is  coming  to  be 
so  recognized.  With  such  an  under- 
standing one  can  study  mythologies  to 
greater  advantage  and  find  something 
good  in  all;  each  good  seeming  to  be 
a  forethought  of  the  Truth  as  It  is 
found  in  the  Faith  that  is  guiding 
the  world  and  the  future  of  the 
human  race,  to-day.  We  are«  of 
course,  primarily  interested  in  the 
mythologies  of  the  Aryan  or  the  Indo- 
European  races,  as  they  had  a  set- 
tled form  of  poetical  thought,  com- 
mon in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Scandi- 
navia and  Ireland.  The  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  come  in  contact  with  the 
Egyptian,  which  preserves  evidences 
of  a  very  primitive  mythological  origin 
of  its  own.  The  Egyptian  mythology 
is  interesting  as  it  had  an  influence 
on  the  Greek,  and  it  has  been  a  fav- 
orite pursuit  of  investigators  to  trace 
the  relations  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  myths,  relating  to  the  chief  di- 
vinities of  the  Greek,  and  other  my- 
thologies will  be  found  treated  under 
separate  titles;  it  being  in  such  ways 
as  herein  described  that  the  poets  and 
sages  of  the  forgotten  and  unlettered 
age  tried  to  read  the  spells  of  a  myster- 
ious heaven  and  earth,  and  left  their 
wood-notes  echoing  from  the  hearts  of 
scattered  nations,  sundered  by  con- 
tinents and  by  ages. 
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The  crooked  line  was  the  Phoe- 
nician hieroglyph  for  a  wriggling 
fish.  The  sound  and  letter  are  the 
same  in  ail  derivative  languages.  The 
Celts  nasalized  it,  as  they  did  m  and 
this  is  noticeable  in  France;  the  Gelti- 
berians  and  Spaniards  represented  this 
nasalization  in  the  n  with  a  *'  tilde  '* 
equivalent  to  ny  in  canyon.  The  Sans> 
krit  has  a  similar  nasal  n  or  nh. 

Na'bob  (Arabic  and  Hindu,  nawab. 
governor.)  A  term  usually  apphed 
nowadays  to  a  wealthy  East  Indian, 
though  formerly  given  only  to  Gover- 
nors, commanders,  and  other  dignified 
persons  who  had  resided  in  the  Orient 
and  returned  to  England  with  com- 
petence and  an  irascibihty  of  disposi- 
tion. 

NagaM'kl.  The  chief  seaport  of  West- 
em  Japan,  on  the  Island  Kiu-shu.  It 
is  a  fine  islanded  harbor  among  hills 
with  a  magnificent  dock,  and  engine 
works  covering  seven  acres.  It  is  near 
great  coal  mines;  is  weil  laid  out  and 
contains  an  important  Government 
School  and  hospital.  It  exports  coal, 
camphor,  rice.    P.  130,000. 

Nago'ya.  A  city  in  Japan  in  the 
province  of  Owari,  which  carries  on 
a  large  trade  in  porcelain,  faience,  cloi- 
8on-ware  and  lacquer  work.  It  con- 
tains also  cotton  and  silk  factories.  P 
295,680. 

NaopuK.  A  division  (area  24,127 
square  miles,  p.  2,750,000),  district  and 
city  in  Central  Province,  India  with  a 
weaving  industry,  fortified  arsenal  and 
military  cantonments.    P.  130,000. 

Narad  (Greek,  pouring,  flowing).  A 
Oreek  river  and  fountain  nymph,  imag- 
ined as  a  beautiful  woman  dwelling  in 
a  grotto  and  pouring  a  stream  ^om  tier 
urn.  The  Niads  were  honored  with 
shrines  and  temples. 

Nalla.  The  plates  which  protect 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  They 
are  really  hardened  and  thickened  pro- 
longations of  the  outer  layer  of  the 
skin,  or  cuticle,  and  are  composed  of 
flattened  cells  compressed  into  horny 
matter.  They  rest  upon  the  nail  beds 
as  the  scarf  skin  lies  on  the  true  skin 
and  resemble  the  hair  in  composition 
and  growth.  Also  pointed  pieces  of 
metal,  with  flattened  or  rounded  heads, 
used  in  building. 

Na'Ja.  In  zOology,  the  hooded  snake. 


th^  Naja  Haje  of  Egypt,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  cobra  di  capellq  (q.  v.). 
It  is  extremely  venemous,  with  a  tri- 
angular shaped  head,  and  was  formerly 
worshipped  ny  the  Egyptians.  Tradition 
assigns  it  as  the  means  of  Cleopatra*s 
self-destruction. 

NamuK.  A  beautiful  Belgium  city  at 
confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre, 
with  a  strong  citadel  on  the  lofty  cliff 
at  their  junction.  It  is  noted  for  its  fine 
architecture.  The  industries  are 
mainly  tanning  and  quarrying.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Namur. 
P.  34.624. 

Na'^na  8ahlb'.  An  Indian  rajah  who 
ordered  the  massacre  of  Lucknow  in 
the  mutiny  of  1857.  When  the  mu- 
tiny broke  out  he  offered  to  assist  the 
English  but.  instead,  treacherously 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  muti- 
neers. The  European  troops  were  in- 
duced to  capitulate  to  Nana  Sahib  who 
promised  that  they  should  be  sent 
down  the  Ganges  in  safety.  No  sooner 
were  they  in  the  boats,  however,  than 
a  murderous  fire  was  opened  on  them. 
The  men  were  killed  and  the  women 
and  children  whom  Nana  had  ordered 
spared,  were  removed  to  Gawnpore.  Sir 
H.  Havelock  advanced  to  their  relief 
and  defeated  the  sepoys  in  two  engage- 
ments. It  was  then  that  the  English 
women  and  children  were  put  to  death 
with  unparalled  atrocity.  Nana  es- 
caped and  disappeared  forever. 

Man'oy.  A  French  frontier  city,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Lorraine.  It  is 
well  built,  with  university,  cathedral, 
school  of  forestry,  foundries,  cotton 
mills,  chemical  and  glass  works.  P. 
110,460. 

Nan'klno.  A  great  Chinese  city  on 
Yang-tse-Kiang,    capital    of   Kiang-Su 

f)rovince,  and  a  famous  seat  of  leani- 
ng and  industrial  activity,  p.  (esti- 
mated) 240,000.  It  contains  the  Ming 
tombs,  or  mausoleums  of  founders  of 
the  Mmg  dynasty.  Its  porcelain  tower 
and  wonderful  walls  were  destroyed  by 
the  Tai-ping  rebels. 

Nan'Mn,  Frithjof  (1861—).  The 
Norwegian  explorer,  who,  after  two  or 
three  expeditons  across  Greenland,  in 
1893  started  out  on  his  famous  North 
Polar  expedition,  on  which  he  was 
away  three  years,  reaching  the  highest 
latitude  thereto  attained— 86  *»  14'  N— 
a  feat  since  eclipsed  by  an  expedition 
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of  the  Ditke  of  the  Abruzzi  and  by 
Peary  later.  He  published  a  fascin- 
ating narrative  of  tiis  exploration  un- 
der the  Utle  of  "  Farthest  North.**  On 
the  accession  of  King  Haakon  he  be- 
came Norwegian  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James*s,  resigning  the  post  in 
11^08. 

Nantat  (nants).  The  chief  city  of 
Brittany,  with  port  of  St.  Nazaire,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  six  miles  of  magnificent 
granite  quays,  ship-yards,  monuments, 
and  a  castle.  It  produces  sugar,  iron, 
copper,  machinery,  tobacco,  soap,  gran- 
ite, glass  pulp,  stained  glass:  and  is 
noted  for  its  fisheries.    P.  134,280. 

Nantaa,  Edioi  of.  A  decree  promul- 
gated by  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  151^8, 
giving  full  freedom  of  worship  to  the 
rotestants  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  revocation  of  this  famous  Edict  in 
1685  by  Louis  XIV.  that  drove  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  French  Hugue- 
nots from  the  country. 

Nantlooka.  A  borough  of  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  eight  miles  southwe^jt  of 
Wilkesbarre;  and  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
Railway.  It  has  silk  mills  and  a 
stocking  factory  and  coal  mining  in  its 
vicinity.     P.  18,877. 

Naph'tha.  A  well-known  liquid  com- 
bustible, believed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  "  Greek  flre,"  and 
called  by  the  Oreeks  **  oil  of  Media.** 
Mineral  naptha  consists  chiefly  of  mix- 
tures of  the  hydrocarbons  parafQn  and 
olefin.  Other  kinds  are  obtained  ftom 
coal-tar  and  ftom  wood  by  distillation. 

Naph'thallna.  A  coal-tar  product 
much  used  In  dyeing,  the  naphthalene 
reds  and  yellows  beinff  greatly  es- 
teemed. It  is  a  solid  hydrocarbon  v^th 
a  very  pungent  smell. 

Nailer,  Sir  Oharlea  Jamat  (1782- 
1853).  A  British  general  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  afterwards  in  India,  succeeding 
Lord  Oough  as  Commander-in-Chief 
there  in  1849. 

Na'piar.  John  (1550-1617).  A  Scotch 
mathematician,  the  inventor  of  logar- 
ithms and  the  first  calculating  machine. 

Na'plar»  Robart  Cornallua,  Baron  of 
Magdala  (1810-1890).  An  eminent 
engineer-officer  who  did  splendid  ser- 
vice in  the  Indian  Mutiny  at  the  Relief 
of  Lucknow.  In  1868  he  commanded 
the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  and  con- 
ducted the  successful  storming  of  Mag- 
dala. Was  made  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India  in  1870,  and  afterwards  served 
as  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  His  funeral 
In  St.  Paurs  Cathedral  was  an  impos- 
ing ceremony. 


Na'plar,  Sir  William  Franola  Patrlok 

(1785-1860).  The  historian  of  "  Tiie 
Peninsular  War  **  and  of  "  The  Con- 
quest of  Scinde,**  and  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  wars  of  which  he  wrote. 
He  was  brother  to  Sir  Charles  James 
Napier,  and  held  seven  decorations  for 
gallantry  in  battle. 

Na'plaa.  The  largest  city  of  Italy, 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  near  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius.  The  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  on 
a  precipitous  hill  near  the  church  of 
San  Martino  commands  a  superb  pan- 
orama. Other  famous  churches  are 
the  Cathedral,  Santa  Chiara,  and  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  the  Westminster  Abbeys 
of  Italy.  There  is  a  superb  park,  the 
best  aquarium  of  the  world,  a  univer- 
sity with  5,000  students,  and  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  with  the  treasures  of 
neighboring  Pompeii.  Naples  is  the 
railway,  business  and  steamer  center  of 
Southern  Italy,  with  tonnage  of  10,- 
200,000.  M&nufactures  locomotives, 
cars,  ships,  glass,  cotton,  silk  and  art 
objects.  The  streets  have  been 
straightened,  rebuilt  and  sanitated.  P. 
585,000. 

Napolaon  I.  (1769-1821).  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est soldier,  statesman  and  strategist 
that  ever  lived.  His  extraordinary 
gifts  are  directly  traceable  to  his 
mother,  Letizia  Ramolino,  born  tn  Cor- 
sica— ^where  also  Napoleon  was  born 
— and  a  woman  of  remarkable  ability 
and  determination.  From  his  tenth 
year  his  education  was  exclusively 
military.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  Napoleon  took  the  popu- 
lar side  but  with  no  enthusiasm.  He 
hated  the  boisterousness  of  mobs,  and 
the  first  act  that  gave  him  national 
fame  was  the  defense  of  the  Conven- 
tion, Oct.  4,  1795,  by  opening  flre  on  a 
mob  of  30,000.  He  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  army  of  the 
interior,  and  shortly  after  received  su- 
preme command  in  Italy.  Before  leav- 
ing Paris  he  married  Josephine  Beau- 
harnais,  a  graceful  and  charming 
widow,  several  years  his  senior.  He 
found  the  army  in  Italy  in  a  wretched 
state  and  pitted  against  double  their 
own  numbers  of  Austrians  and  Sardin- 
ians. **  Shall  we  defeat  the  Aus- 
trians? **  asked  one  of  his  subordinates, 
half  timidly.  '«We  shall  expel  the 
Austrians  and  conquer  Italy,**  answered 
Napoleon.  In  less  than  two  months 
the  Sardinians  had  been  compelled  to 
make  peace  and^  by  the  famous  battle 
of  Lodi  (May  10),  the  Austrians  were 
driven  back  and  the  French  occupied 
Milan.  The  Austrians,  however,  were 
not  broken.  They  sent  a  fresh  army  of 
50,000   men   and  Napoleon   retreated 
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inch  by  inch.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
turned  and  in  the  three  days*  battle 
of  Areola,  completely  defeated  the 
Austrians,  although  almost  all  his  gen- 
eral oflQcers  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  A  fourth  Austrian  army  was 
defeated  at  Rivoli  and  a  fifth,  under  the 
Archduke  Charles,  was  beaten  back  to 
within  eight  days*  march  of  Vienna. 
Austria,  terror-stricken,  hastened  to 
make  a  peace,  by  which  the  Nether- 
lands, Lombardy,  and  a  number  of 
small  territories  were  surrendered  to 
France. 

The  Italian  campaign  was  followed 
by  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  conquering  Brit- 
ish India.  After  the  battle  of  tne  Py- 
ramids (July  21,  1798),  in  which  the 
Mamelukes  were  utterly  routed.  Na- 
poleon set  about  reorganizing  the  civil 
and  military  administration  of  Egypt — 
a  Bort  of  work  in  which  he  took  great 
delight.  But  Lord  Nelson  haa  al- 
ready destroyed  the  French  fleet  in 
Abouklr  Bay,  cutting  off  Napoleon  from 
Europe,  and  a  month  later  the  Sultan 
declared  war  against  him.  Here  again. 
as  in  Italy.  Napoleon*s  genius  burst 
forth.  He  left  Syria  in  flames  behind 
him,  against  the  advancing  English 
army,  defeated  the  Sultan  at  Aboukir, 
and  secretly  set  sail  for  France.  He 
overthrew  the  Directory  by  military 
force  and  became  First  Consul. 

Finance  was  still  at  war  with  Aus- 
tria, though  not  actively  so,  and  Napo- 
leon resolved  on  a  second  Italian  cam- 
paign. He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a 
new  army  and  entered  Milan.  Twelve 
days  later  the  magnificently  contested 
battle  of  Marengo  was  fought,  which 
forced  the  Austrians  to  give  up  all  the 
fortresses  of  northern  Italy.  In  the 
meantime  General  Moreau  had  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  Italy  and  a  gener&l 
peace  was  made,  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  French.  A  few  months 
later  Napoleon  caused  the  Senate  to  de- 
clare him  consul  for  life.  _    ^ 

In  1803,  driven  by  English  naval 
victories.  Napoleon  crowned  himself 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy.  England,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Sweden  formed  an  alliance  and  hoped 
to  take  him  by  surprise.  But  he 
callod  in  his  scattered  troops,  crossed 
Bavaria,  captured  Ulm  and  entered 
Vienna.  He  then  hurried  north  and 
completely  crushed  the  Austrians 
(under  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Rus- 
sia) at  Austerlitz  (Dec.  2),  thereby 
gaining  all  the  Italian  and  Adriatic 
provinces  of  Austria  and  causing  the 
formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  In  1806  a  French  army  oc- 
cupied  Naples,    and   the    crown   was 


given  by  Napoleon  to  his  brother,  Jo- 
seph. A  few  months  later  Holland 
was  made  French  with  Louis  Bonaparte 
as  its  King. 

Now  Prussia  and  Austria  Joined 
forces.  Prussia  was  brought  to  her 
knees  at  Jena,  and  Napoleon  occupied 
Berlin  five  days  later.  Meantime  Rus- 
sia a«rain  declared  war  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  terrific  battle  of  Fried- 
land  (June  13,  1807)  promising  to 
close  her  ports  to  English  commerce. 
In  the  same  year.  Napoleon  made  his 
brother  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia, 
transferred  Joseph  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  made  Marshal  Murat,  who 
had  married  his  sister.  King  of  Naples. 
Spain  revolted  and  an  English  army 
was  sent  to  the  Peninsula.  Napoleon 
entered  Spain  and  defeated  the  Span- 
iards at  Madrid,  but  he  could  not  be 
everywhere  at  once.  He  left  Spain  to 
meet  the  Archduke  Charles  at  EckmQhl 
(April  22)  and  afterwards  at  Wagram 
(July  6),  and  once  more  Austria  was 
compelled  to  sign  a  peace. 

He  now  arranged  a  marriage  with 
the  Austrian  Archduchess,  Marie 
Louise,  divorcing  Josephine  because 
she  had  no  son.  From  this  moment — 
though  there  may  be  no  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  involved — his  fortunes 
began  to  decline.  He  invaded  Russia 
against  the  best  advice,  with  a  host 
of  Germans,  Austrians,  Italians,  Poles, 
and  Swiss,  captured  Wilma,  ravaged 
Lithuania,  took  Smolensk  and  won  the 
bloody  battle  of  Borodino.  A  little 
later  he  entered  Moscow  which  was  at 
once  set  on  fire  by  the  inhabitants, 
and,  after  burning  a  week  was  left 
in  ruins.  Then  came  the  hideous  re- 
treat through  the  snow,  harassed  by 
Cossacks  and  peasants.  When  the 
Beresina  River  was  reached.  Napoleon 
secretly  set  off  for  France.  His 
"  Great  Army  "  had  been  reduced  from 
half  a  million  to  25,000  men.  But  not 
many  of  them,  comparatively,  had  been 
French.  He  had  left  his  veterans  in 
garrisons  along  the  route  and  in  France 
itself,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1813. 
he  marched  into  Germany  at  the  head 
of  a  new  army  of  350,000  men.  He 
won  battle  after  battle — Lfitzen,  Baut- 
zen and  Dresden — ^but  he  had  all  Eu- 
rope against  him,  and  at  Leipzig — "  the 
battle  of  the  nations  " —  Napoleon  was 
done.  Yet  he  hurried  into  France  to 
keep  out  the  allies,  defeated  army  after 
army,  but  through  an  Intercepted  des- 
patch, the  Russians  and  Prussians  en- 
tered Paris  and  Napoleon  abdicated. 
The  allies  allowed  him  to  retain  the 
title  of  Emperor,  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Island  of  Elba,  while  they  sat 


Ten  months  later  Nape 
from  Elba;  the  army  of 
went  over  to  him  almos 
The  Duke  of  Wellingtoo  \ 
oommaoder-in-ohief  of 
forces  In  the  Netherlands 
000  men,  Napoleon  orossei 
frontier,  and  on  the  eLgbti 
was  fought  the  Battle  of  V.  . 
most  decisive  battle  of  modern  times. 
Napoleon's  strategy  was  inspired  with 
wonderful  skill,  but  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Prussians  under  BlQcher  took  the 
French  armv  in  the  flank.  Napoleon 
bad  provided  a  force  to  check  BlQoher, 
but  by  some  misunderstanding',  it 
failed  to  act  and  the  French  army 
was  destroyed.  Napoleon  reached 
Paris  and  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son 
whose  mother  was  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duchess. He  then  hurried  to  the  coast, 
but  was  intercepted  by  a  British  ship 
the  "  Bellerophon  "  to  whose  captain 
he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself, 
dalmlnir  the  protection  of  British  laws. 
The  British  government  resolved  to 
confine  him  for  life  on  the  Islet  of 
SI.  Helena,  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Here  he  died,  and 
was  buried  with  mlhtary  honors.  In 
1640  his  remains  were  taken  to  France 
and  buried  in  the  gold-domed  tomb  of 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

NapolMR  II.  (1811-1832).  The  sOD- 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Louise.  He  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  his  grandfather  Prana  I.  of 
Austria  who  was  much  attached  to 
him,  and  in  J81S  created  Duke  of 
Beichstadt  with  the  rank  of  an  Aus- 
trian prince.  He  was  a  delicate  youth 
and  had  barely  attained  to  manhood 
when  he  died. 

HapolMMi  III.  (1808-18731.  Sm- 
peror  of  the  French,  born  at  Paris  In 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuiierles.  He  was 
the  third  aon  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
,  brother  of  the  first  emperor,  and  King 
of  Holland.  His  birth  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicing  throughout 
Prance  as  a  possible  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  empress  not  yet  having  given  birth 
to  an  heir.  His  mother  was  Queen 
Hortense.  He  was  well-trained  under 
the  best  instructors,  and,  like  his  great 
uncle,  had  a  strong  passion  for  his- 
tory and  the  exact  sciences,  while  he 
was  one  of  the  besi  fencers,  riders  and 
swimmers  in  the  school  at  AuKsburR. 
In  Switzerland  he  took  an  active  part 
In  military  service,  and  wrote  a  manual 
of  artillery  in  18.16.  Thrne  attempts 
were  made  by  him  to  seize  the  throne 


of  France,  but  three  times  he  failed. 
He  then  proceeded  to  England  and  Bet- 
tied  in  London.  But  he  could  not  re- 
main at  ease;  and  in  1840  he  slrove 
once  more,  landing  at  Boulogne  where 
he  was  eoon  captured  and  con- 
demned to  life  imprisonment  in  the 
Fortress  of  Ham.  Here,  after  remaia- 
ing  Ave  years,  he  made  his  escape 
(1S46)  in  the  disguise  of  a  workman 
and  once  more  reaohed  London,  m 
1848,  however,  an  outbreak  occurred 
in  France,  and  Napoleon  was  elecied 
deputy,  so  that  he  boldly  took  his  seat 
in  the  aasembiy.  A  slormy  debate  fol- 
lowed. He  soon  resigned,  and  once 
more  left  France.  In  the  following 
September,  having  been  elected  by  five 
departments,  he  returned  and  com- 
menced his  candidacy  for  President, 
He  had  many  zealous  agents  who  hoped 
to  win  by  his  success:  while  with  Iha 
masses  [he  charm  of  his  illustrious 
name  was  very  powerful.  He  was 
elected  Prince-President  by  a  majority 
of  some  5,000.000  voles.  For  a  short 
time  he  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Republic,  But  the  Parliament  was  un- 
— ily,  and  the  masses  were  hostile  In  it. 
~-       —  were  favorable  for  an  over- 
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struck  the  famous  coup  d'l^tat  (Dec,  S, 
1851 ) ,  All  his  opponents  were  ar- 
rested, while  the  bullets  of  the  army 
swept  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  sac- 
rlQcing  many  lives.  France  elected  him 
President  for  ten  years  by  7,000.000 
votes.  He  was  now  Emperor  in  fact, 
and  In  1852  he  assumed  the  Imperial 
title.  His  early  reign  was  very  pop- 
ular. Allied  with  England,  he  defenicl 
the    Russians    In    the    Crimean    War 

ii].  V.) ;  wllh  Sardinia,  he  defeated 
ustria.  His  first  great  mistake  was 
in  Mexico,  where  he  tried  to  set  up 
an  empire  in  opposition  to  the  I'nited 
States.  Finally  (18701,  he  declared 
war  against  Prussia,  which  developed 
Into  &  war  with  Germany;  and,  after 
several  terrible  defeats,  he  became  a 
prisoner  and  remained  in  Germany  un- 
til the  war  had  closed.  Then,  he  made 
hie  way  to  England  and  resided  there 
till  his  dPHlh  11873).  He  had  mar- 
ried In  1853  Eugenie  Marie.  Countess 
of  Montilo.  a  lady  of  mingled  Irish  and 
Spanish  birth.  Their  son,  who  always 
bore  the  title  of  Prince  Imperial  of 
France,  was  born  In  1856;  but  escap- 
ing when  his  father  surrendered,  he 
went  to  England  and  completed  &  reg- 
ular course  of  military  study.     When 
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baving  been  ambushed,  he  was  slain 
by  a  party  of  Zulus.  He  was  found 
dead,  with  his  face  to  the  enemy  of 
whom  he  had  killed  several  with  his 
revolver.  The  Empress  has  so  far 
lived  on  to  a  great  old  age.  She  is 
allowed  to  enter  Prance,  where  she  is 
everywhere  treated  with  deference. 

Marola'sua.  A  beautiful  youth,  son 
of  the  river-god  Gephisus.  The  nymph 
Echo  (see  Echo)  fell  in  love  with  him, 
but  he  did  not  return  her  passion.  To 
avenge  this  offense,  Venus  caused  him 
to  become  enamored  of  his  own  re- 
fieotion  in  the  waters  of  a  fountain. 
Unable  to  possess  himself  of  this  image 
he  fell  Into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 

Naroot'loa  (Oreek,  narke,  numbness). 
Substances  which  induce  languor, 
and  if  taken  in  largQ  doses  produce  in- 
sensibility or  death.  The  best-known 
narcotics  are  opium,  alcohol,  coca,  to- 
bacco, hops,  etc.  (See  articles  under 
these  headings.)  Narcotic  medicines 
are  either  soporifics  (laudanum,  bro- 
mides, etc.)  %o  induce  sleep;  or  ano- 
dynes (menthol,  cocaine,  belladonna, 
morphine)  to  relieve  pain.  They  re- 
quire a  physicians*  advice.  Soothing 
syrups  are  dangerous,  and  engender  a 
morphine  habit. 

NaKwhal.  A  kind  of  dolphiB,  re- 
markable because  the  male  possesses 
a  spiral  rod  of  ivory  projecting  from  its 
head  several  feet  in  length.  The  animal 
itself  is  some  fifteen  feet  long  and  of 
whale-like  form,  with  spotted  skin.  It 
is  found  only  in  northern  seas.  Galled 
also  the  ''Sea-unicorn.**  It  has  1,000 
lbs.  of  excellent  blubber.  The  tusk 
is  whiter  and  harder  than  ivory.  There 
is  a  throne  of  it  at  Gopenhagen. 

Nftsa'by,  Battle  of.  A  decisive  battle 
fought  June  14,  1645,  between  the 
Royalists,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  King,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarians Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  It 
resulted  in  a  complete  defeat  for 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who  fled  from 
the  field,  losing  nearly  5,000  prisoners, 
together  with  his  cannon  and  baggage. 

Nashp  RIohard  (1647-1761)  (''Beau 
Nash  ").  The  son  of  a  Welsh  gentle- 
man, he  became  the  arbiter  of  the  fash- 
ionable world.  In  1704  he  went  to 
Bath  where  he  managed  the  public 
balls  with  a  splendor  and  decency  never 
before  known,  often  warning  the  young 
ladies  against  needy  adventurers — like 
himself.  He  played  hard  and  success- 
fully, but  gave  away  large  sums  in 
charity.  He  died  very  poor,  having 
often  needed  that  charity  which  he  had 
never  refused. 


Naah'ua.  A  city  of  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  Nashua  River,  which  affords 
water-power.  It  manufactures  cotton, 
paper  and  iron.    P.  26.005. 

Naah'vllla.  A  city  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  Tennessee,  capital  of  the  State. 
It  contains  a  fine  capitol  and  other 
public  buildings,  besides  universities 
and  colleges.  It  is  an  important  lum- 
ber and  manufacturing  center.  P. 
110,364. 

Na'amyth.  Jameo  (1808-1890).  The 
inventor  or  the  steam-hammer.  He 
was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  early 
manhood  settled  in  Manchester,  and 
Ihere  brought  out  his  famous  new  tool, 
which  became  indispensable  in  all  large 
iron  and  engineering  works,  and  real- 
ized a  fortune  for  the  inventor. 

Naa'aau.  A  town  on  the  River  Lahn, 
near  Wiesbaden,  Prussia,  containing 
many  ruined  castles;  p.  1,840.  Also 
the  name  of  a  former  Duchy  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  Rhine,  now  incorporated 
in  Hesse-Nassau;  also  city  on  North 
Providence,  island  in  the  Bahamas;  a 
health  resort,  p.  12,100.  The  Nassau 
or  Poggry  Islands  (two)  lie  west  of 
Sumatra. 

NaaturHlum  (Latin,  twisted  nose). 
Hardy  and  universal  plants,  a  genus  of 
the  order  Geraniaceffi.  The  seeds  are 
pungent  and  are  pickled  as  a  relish. 
Peruvian  species  have  blue  and  purple 
blossoms,  with  edible  roots. 

Na'UI.  A  British  colony  in  South  Af- 
rica, between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Drakenberg  Mountains,  northeast  of 
Gape  Colony.  Its  area  (including 
Zululand  and  the  British  Amatonga- 
land  Protectorate)  is  31,307  square 
miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  a  fertile 
semi-tropical  coast  belt;  p.  nearly 
1,000,000,  only  54.000  of  whom  are 
Europeans.  There  are  coal  mines  pro- 
ducing 1.129,407  tons.  Tea  and 
suffar  are  largely  cultivated.  The  cap- 
ital is  Pietermarltzburg ;  chief  port, 
Durban.  The  exports  are  wool,  cof- 
fee, ivory,  sugar,  hides,  ostrich  feath- 
ers, etc.  Also  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Brazil,  the  capital  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte.  The  chief  export  is  rubber. 
Also  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Natoh'az.  A  city  of  Mississippi  on  a 
bluff  by  the  Mississippi  River  with 
steamer  trade,  cotton  presses,  oil  mills, 
foundry  and  wood-works.  Seat  of  Stan- 
ton College.  P.  11.791. 
«  National  Anthama.  *'  God  Save  the 
King,**  the  tune  and  words,  probably 
written  by  Henry  Gary,  about  1740.  It 
is  imitated  in  tune  by  the  Prussian 
"  Rpil  dir  im  Siegerkranz,**  the  words 
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by  Schumacher,  1793;  also  by  "Amer- 
ica," the  words  by  Smith,  1832.  The 
historical  "  Star  Spangled  Banner/*  was 
composed  by  Key  in  1814  but  the  tune 
was  originally  **  Anacreon  in  Heaven." 
"  Hail  Columbia "  was  composed  by 
Hopkinson,  1798:  the  tune  was  "The 
President's  March  "  by  Pyles.  Haydn 
wrote  the  Austrian  hymn  in  1797. 
"  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser/* 
Rouget  de  L'Isle  wrote  the  words  and 
music  of  the  Marseillaise  in  1792.  The 
music  of  the  Russian  and  Portuguese 
national  hymns  is  familiar  and  beau- 
tiful. 

National  Parks.  In  the  United  States 
are  large  tracts  of  the  public  domain, 
remarkable  for  their  natural  and  scenic 
attractions,  which  have  been  set  apart 
by  act  of  Congress  for  the  people,  and 
are  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
their  native  State  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Some  of  them  are  full  of  nature's  won- 
ders and  of  vast  extent,  as  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  some  are  reserved 
like  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
or  Yosemite  Valley,  for  their  natural 
grandeur,  some  like  the  Cliff  Dwellings, 
as  primitive  historical  landmarks;  and 
in  the  larger  ones,  they  serve  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  a  popular  recreation 
realm  and  aid  in  the  conservation  of 
forests  and  streams  as  well  as  of  the 
flora  and  fauna.  The  first  of  these 
national  reservations,  that  of  1.000 
acres  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  dates 
from  1832,  and  it  was  not  until  1872, 
when  Congress  established  Yellowstone 
Park,  that  the  reservation  policy  was 
actually  adopted.  The  reservations  made 
since,  not  including  the  battlefields  and 
burial  places  of  those  killed  in  the  Civil 
War,  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
War  Department  are  as  follows:  The 
Gasa  Grande  ruins,  a  prehistoric  settle- 
ment in  Arizona,  1889;  Sequoia  National 
Park  of  Big  Trees,  California,  1890; 
Yosemite  Valley,  California,  taken  over 
from  the  state  the  same  year;  Mt. 
Rainier,  Washington,  1899;  Crater 
Lake,  Oregon,  1902:  Piatt  National 
Park,  Oklahoma,  1902:  Wind  Cave, 
South  Dakota,  1903;  Sully's  Hill,  North 
Dakota,  1904;  Mesa  Verde  Cliff  Dwell- 
ing and  Glacier  Park,  Montana,  1910* 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  and 
Mount  Olympus,  Washington,  1906. 
The  areas  or  some  of  the  larger  of 
these  reservations  are  as  follows: 
Yellowstone,  2,142,720  acres  or  3.348 
square  miles;  Crater  Lake,  160,000 
acres;  Mt.  Rainier.  207,360  acres;  Gla- 
cier National  Park,  981,681  acres  or 
1,533    square    miles;    the    California 


reservations,  Yosemite,  the  Hetchy- 
Hetchy,  Sierras,  Big  Trees,  etc-,  880,- 
000  acres  total  or  1,375  square  miles: 
the  Colorado  Canyon,  806,400  acres  and 
Mt.  Olympus,  610,560  acres.  Yellow- 
stone ParK  extends  into  three  States, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  con- 
tains Yellowstone  Lake,  forests,  can- 
yons and  a  number  of  large  active  gey- 
sers, and  much  big  game.  The  Rainier 
reservation  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  Sierras ;  the  feature  of  Crater  Lake 
Park  is  the  lake  occupying  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  of  Glacier 
Park  as  the  name  implies,  its  glaciers 
and  Alpine  sublimities.  The  govern- 
ment makes  roads  through  these  tracts, 
supplies  stage  lines  and  hotel  accom- 
modations for  visitors,  protects  the 
game  and  collects  and  applies  the  in- 
come from  timber  grazing  leases,  etc., 
to  their  maintenance.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  the  Natural  Bridges  of  Utah 
and  the  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona, 
have  been  reserved  and  Muir  Park  of 

Erimeval  redwoods,  near  San  Francisco, 
as^  been  donated  to  the  public. 

Na'tron  (Hebrew,  nether,  efferves- 
cing). An  impure  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda  which  always  contains  sulphate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  salts, 
of  natrum  are  very  much  used  medicin- 
ally, carbonate  of  soda  being  familiar 
to  all.  *' Glauber's  Salts*'  is  the  sul- 
phate of  natrum,  while  natrum  muriat- 
icum  or  chloride  of  sodium,  is  the  com- 
mon salt  of  the  dinner-table,  an  abso- 
lute essential  of  healthy  life. 

Nat'ural  Brldga.  A  limestone  arch 
(215  feet  high)  crossing  a  small  river 
in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  near 
Lexington. 

Nat'ural  Phllot'ophy.  See  Philosophy, 
Natural. 

Nat'ural  SalaoHlon.  Buffon.  followed 
by  Erasmus  Darwin,  had  conceived  the 
idea  that  species  were  mutable,  and  had 
originated,  in  distant  ages,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  environment  and  breeding. 
Lamarck  had  maintained  the  same  idea. 
but  was  crushed  by  the  authority  of 
Cuvier.  Charles  Darwin,  as  naturalist 
of  the  Beagle  in  the  Pacific.  1831-36. 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  subject 
and  studied  it  closely,  observing  espe- 
cially how  the  species  of  the  isolated 
Gallapagos  Islands  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  South  American  coast,  but 
had  evolved  certain  varieties.  On  his 
return  he  began  a  series  of  note  books, 
entering  all  the  observations  which 
seemed  to  his  clear  eye  and  keen  dis- 
crimination to  support  the  hypothesis. 
In  1858  ha  published  his  *' Origin  of 
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Species.**  A.  F.  Wallace  had  been  pur- 
suing the  same  studies  independently 
and  published  his  results  the  same 
year.  Darwin  reflected  on  the  extreme 
fertility  of  natui'e;  that  an  oyster,  if 
all  its  eggs  were  preserved  and  multi- 
plied, would  produce  in  five  generations 
a  mass  of  oysters  greater  than  the 
globe;  that  nature  implied  extreme 
wastefulness  of  germs,  the  Attest  only 
surviving  and  reproducing;  that  any 
accidental  variation  in  advance  of  the 
species  would  afford  greater  possibil- 
ity of  existence  and  be  propagated; 
that  environment  was  also  constantly 
at  work,  aiding  and  speeding  this  pro- 
cess; that  ffeology  revealed  a  regular 
history  of  development  from  lower  to 
higher  forms,  fie  admitted  at  once, 
that  evidence  was  partial,  that  the 
missing  links  from  one  era  to  another 
could  not  be  discovered,  but  he  calcu- 
lated that  in  the  infinite  lapse  of  time, 
and  the  infinite  possibility  of  favorable 
and  preserved  sports  and  freaks  of  na- 
ture, the  development  of  species  could 
be  reasonably  inferred  though  not  ab- 
solutely demonstrated. 

Maturallia'tion.  The  process  by 
vrhich  an  alien  acquires  citizenship.  A 
naturalized  citizen  in  the  United  States 
has  all  civic  rights  except  that  he  can- 
not become  president  or  vice-president. 
The  United  States  has  treaties  with 
most  foreign  powers,  except  Great 
Britain,  that  five  years  of  continued 
residence  with  fulfillment  of  statutory 
regulations  shall  constitute  naturaliza- 
tion. A  naturalized  citizen,  however, 
if  he  returns  to  his  former  country,  be- 
comes liable  to  military  conscription, 
unless  there  are  treaty  stipulations 
against  it.  By  the  law  of  1906,  every 
alien,  on  his  arrival  in  the  United 
Slates  is  registered,  and  certificate  of 
registration  given  him  in  case  he  should 
desire  to  apply  for  citizenship.  United 
States  courts  and  higher  state  courts 
have  Jurisdiction.  Two  years  before 
admission  to  citizenship,  the  alien  ap- 
pears before  such  court,  and  makes 
declaration  of  his  purpose  to  be  natur- 
alized, specifying  nis  name,  age,  birth- 
place, occupation,  date  of  arrival,  and 
Rarticulars  serving  his  identification, 
ot  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven 
years  after  filing  this  declaration  the 
alien  must  make  petition  to  a  compe- 
tent court,  rehearsing  these  facts,  stat- 
ing that  he  is  not  an  anarchist,  and 
that  he  wishes  to  be  naturalized.  He 
must  have  two  credible  witnesses,  cit- 
izens themselves,  who  confirm  his 
statement,  assert  that  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  for  five 


years  and  of  the  State  for  one,  and  that 
he  is  of  good  moral  character.  Final 
action  takes  place  not  less  than  ninety 
days  after  filing  this  petition,  and  no' 
certificate  is  granted  for  thirty  days 
before  a  general  election.  The  peti- 
tioner must  be  able  to  speak  Bnglisb 
unless  he  is  naturally  dumb,  or  has  a 
homestead  entry  on  public  land.  A 
minor  alien  who  has  had  five  years 
residence,  three  of  which  immediately 
precede  his  twenty-first  birthday,  is 
dispensed  from  the  previous  declara- 
tion. An  alien  seaman  who  has  served 
three  years  in  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  becomes  a  citizen  by  pto~ 
ducing  a  certificate  of  discharge  and 

Sood  conduct.  An  alien  woman  after 
ve  years  residence  is  naturalized  by 
marrying  a  citizen.  Children  of  citi- 
zens born  abroad  are  citizens.  Foreign 
Africans  can  be  naturalized,  but  not 
Chinese. 

Nauo'atuok.  A  Connecticut  indus- 
trial tovm  on  the  Naugatuck  River.  It 
manufactures  rubber,  xnit-goods,  iron, 
copper,  gas  and  electric  fixtures.  P. 
12.722. 

Nau'halm.  A  watering  place,  in 
the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many. Warm  saline  springs  abound, 
whose  waters  are  highly  valued  both 
for  internal  and  external  application. 
Besides  the  baths  there  are  extensive 
salt  works.  Resident  p.  4,860  (20,- 
000  visitors  annually). 

Naum^urg.  A  manufacturing  town 
on  the  River  Saale,  Prussian  Saxony, 
with  cathedral,  annual  Hussite  feast; 
near  are  waters  of  Kosen;  p.  24,864. 

NrauHicai  Al'manao.  The  chief  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  publish  each 
year  a  prediction  of  the  astronomical 
phenomena  which  will  be  required  for 
sextant  observations  in  navigation,  to 
decide  the  ship*s  position  at  sea.  It 
gives  the  portion  of  sun  and  moon  for 
every  hour,  their  parallax  and  aberra- 
tions, position  of  planets,  satellites  and 
fixed  stars,  with  details  of  eclipses,  oc- 
cultation  and  transits.  It  is  issued 
three  years  in  advance  to  allow  for 
long  voyages.  The  United  States  is- 
sues the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  Great  Britain  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac.  France  the  Connaissance 
des  Temps,  Germany  the  Berliner  As- 
tronomisches  Jahrbuch. 

Nau'tllut  (Latin,  litUe  sailor).  A 
term  now  applied  only  to  the  pearly- 
shelled  nautilus,  the  sole  surviving 
example  of  the  four-gilled  section  or 
the  Cephalopoda,  remarkable  for  its 
peculiar  compartmented  shell,  and  its 
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power  of  instant  sinking.  It  is  only 
found  in  the  open  seas.  Several  fossil 
species  are  known.  The  "  Paper  Nau- 
tilus **  of  the  poets  belonged  to  the 
genus  Argonauta,  and  not  to  the  Nau- 
tilidffi  family. 

Nav'ijo  (n&-v&'ho).  S^e  American 
Indians. 

Naval  Aoadamy,  Unltad  Statas.  The 
school  for  training  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  founded  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  in  1845.  New  buildings  were 
completed  in  1907  at  an  expense  of  $10,- 
000,000.  A  midshipman  is  appointed 
every  two  yetfrs  by  each  Senator,  Con- 
gressman and  Congressional  Delegate, 
and  eleven  by  the  President.  Appoint- 
ments are  usually  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, and  the  four  years  course  com- 
pletes an  equivalent  to  that  of  a  post- 
fraduate  technical  school.  From  June 
to  September  1,  cadets  learn  practical 
seamanship  on  war-vessels  detached 
for  the  purpose. 

Nav'arlno.  A  fortified  seaport  of 
Greece,  on  west  coast  of  Morea.  Here 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were 
destroyed  by  allied  English,  French  and 
Russians  in  1827. 

Navarra.  A  province  and  formerly  a 
kingdom  of  North  Spain,  bounded  by 
the  Pyrenees.  Its  area  is  4.050  square 
miles;  p.  303,000.  The  industries  are 
wine-growing,  timber,  manufacturing 
and  agriculture.  The  capital  is  Pam- 
plona. 

Nave.  The  body  or  main  open  por- 
tion of  a  cathedral  or  church,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
choir,  or  chancel,  and  is  usually  flanked 
by  aisles.  A  nave,  in  mechanics,  indi- 
cates the  *'  hub  "  or  central  part  of  a 
wheel 

NaviaaHlon.  The  Babylonians  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to 
India  at  a  very  early  time,  the  trade- 
winds  making  the  return  easy.  In  Sol- 
omon*s  time,  1000  B.  C,  a  voyage  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  India  and  back  occu- 
pied three  years.  The  Egyptians  be- 
gan navigating  the  Mediterranean. 
3000  B.  C.  They  were  much  harassed 
by  Cretans  and  Tyrrhenians;  in  early 
ages  every  ship  was  a  law  to  itself,  and 
fleets  of  these  fierce  rovers  ravaged  all 
the  sea  and  made  descents  on  the  delta 
of  the  Nile.  Homer*s  poems  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  navigation  of  his  time.  A 
ship  was  decked  in  the  bow,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  well-stepped  mast  and 
lateen  sail  and  tackle.  In  bad  weather 
and  with  head  winds  the  long  sweep 
oars  were  relied  upon.  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  admirable  sailors,  exploring 
the  whole  Mediterranean  and  seeking 
tin  from  Cornwall  and  amber  from  the 


Baltic.  They  had  great  practical  ability 
and  knowledge  of  stars.  In  610  B.  C. 
Pharaoh  Neoho  sent  an  expedition  of 
Phcenioians  who  passed  out  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  circumnavigated  Africa,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  to  sow  and  reap  a  har- 
vest when  their  grain  began  to  fail. 
They  noticed  how  the  sun  came  on 
their  left  when  they  turned  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.  Roman  organization,  un- 
der Pompey  the  Great,  B.  C.  67,  cleared 
the  Mediterranean  of  pirates,  after 
which  the  common  interest  of  all  com- 
merce supported  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  sea.  The  best  idea  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  time  is  given  In  the  story  of 
Paurs  shipwreck,  in  which  a  cornship 
with  276  men  on  board,  '•  lay  to,"  and 
drifted  from  Crete  to  Malta  on  Just  the 
line  that  the  wind  required.  The  new 
ship  he  took  carried  him  from  Messina 
to  the  Gulf  of  Naples  in  a  day,  which 
shows  what  good  time  lateen  sails 
made  with  a  full  wind.  Pliny  records  6 
voyage  from  Egypt  to  the  Gulf  of  Na- 
ples in  eight  days.  When  Rome  fell, 
piracy  began  again,  as  St.  John  fore- 
saw in  the  Apocalypse ;  Saracens  swept 
the  Mediterranean  and  Danes  the 
Northern  Seas.  A  good  account  of  the 
Northern  navigation  which  discovered 
Greenland  and  America  is  given  In 
Frithjofs  Saga.  The  compass  came  into 
use  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Genoese 
and  Venetians  ruled  the  Mediterranean 
and  charted  It  well.  Columbus  took 
observations  of  his  position  at  sea  with 
the  old  cross-staff  which  preceded  the 
sextant.  Mercator*8  Atlas  (q.  v.)  gave 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  which  men 
had  in  1578;  Davies,  in  1594  published 
**  The  Seaman*s  Secrets,"  giving  the 
methods  of  navigation  employed,  and 
describing  the  cross-staff.  The  voy- 
ages to  America  and  the  Indies  devel* 
oped  seamanship  wonderfully  and  the 
wealth  of  Spain  produced  much  larger 
ships.  The  desperate  battle  of  Lepan- 
to  in  1571  broke  the  naval  power  of 
the  Turks.  John  Hadley  in  England 
and  Thomas  Godfrey  in  Philadelphia 
invented  the  sextant  at  the  same  time, 
1731.  Harrison  produced  the  chron- 
ometer for  meridian  time  in  1765. 
Steamers  and  steel  vessels  have  pro- 
duced a  completely  new  life  at  sea. 
Charts  of  the  world  are  wonderfully 
accurate,  and  the  position  of  a  ship  Is 
told  within  a  mile  or  two  by  observa- 
tions, chronometer,  and  dead  reckon- 
ings with  the  log. 

Nav'loators'  Islands.  See  Samoan 
Islands. 

Na'vy,  British.  The  country's  fleet  of 
vessels  of  war,  in  England  called  the 
Royal  Navy.    From  the  time  of  Alfred 
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the  Great,  ships  were  maintained  for 
war  service,  but  the  establishing  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  in  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
queror coinoided  with  the  first  com- 
Erehensive  attempt  to  constitute  a  re- 
able  fleet.  These  ports  were  respon- 
sible for  a  certain  maritime  equipment 
whenever  the  king  required  a  fleet. 
Edward  III.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VII., 
all  devoted  consideraJble  attention  to 
the  navy.  The  "  Great  Harry  "  of  the 
last-named  kinff,  1,200  tons,  was  the 
largest  vessel  that  up  to  that  time  had 
been  built.  Under  succeeding  rulers 
the  fleet  was  largely  increased  and  in 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  Great 
Britain  had  so  much  sea  fighting  on 
hand,  the  navy  was  put  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive footing.  In  r^elson*8  time  the 
British  fleet  comprised  about  900  ships 
of  the  ••  wooden  walls  "  type ;  and  in 
1814  the  numbers  were  177  ships  of 
the  line,  621  smaller  armed  vessels, 
and  150  employed  on  home  and  for- 
eign service.  The  screw  propeller  was 
introduced  in  1840  Into  the  navy,  v^ich 
a  decade  later  comprised  161  steam 
vessels  and  339  sailing  ships.  When 
Queen  Victoria  reviewed  the  fleet  at 
Spithead  In  1856  it  possessed  258 
steam  vessels  carrying  6.582  guns, 
271  sailing  ships  carryinfl:«^  9,594  guns, 
155  gun-Doats,  and  111  vessels  on 
harbor  service.  The  first  armor- 
plated  vwurehip,  the  "Warrior,"  6,170 
ions,  was  launched  in  1860.  To-day 
Great  Britain  has  war  vessels  of  18,- 
000  tons,  and  between  1840  and  re- 
cent years  the  developments  have  been 
of  vast  proportions — from  wood  to 
iron,  from  iron  to  steel,  in  material,  and 
in  guns  from  the  smaller  carronade 
type  to  those  of  12-inch  caliber.  The 
British  navy  to-day  consists  of  500 
vessels,  of  which  between  60  and  70 
are  first-class  battleships.  The  ex- 
penditure on  the  British  navy  has  more 
than  doubled  in  recent  years«  and  now 
approaches  forty  millions  sterling.  Na- 
val armament  is  also  on  the  increase 
elsewhere,  especially  in  Germany;  and 
the  British  policy  is  directed  towards 
maintaining  a  navy  equal  in  efilciency 
to  that  of  any  possible  combination  in 
hostility  of  any  two  other  Powers. 
Even  so,  British  marine  interests  are 
safeguarded  at  a  much  less  cost  per 
ton  of  mercantile  marine  afloat  than 
Is  spent  by  any  other  nation  which  may 
be  regarded  as  its  rival. 

Navy.  Untted  Stataa.  The  American 
colonists  had  been  able  and  hardy 
fishermen  and  seamen  long  before  the 
Revolution  and  had  done  excellent 
work  in  the  expedition  against  the 
French  at  Cape  Breton.     As  soon  as 
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war  with  Great  Britain  began  in  1775, 
whalers  and  merchant  ships  were 
armed  and  sent  out  to  intercept  Brit- 
ish supplies.  In  1776,  Congress  sent 
out  a  flotilla  of  eight  snips  under  Esek 
Hopkins,  which  took  the  British  sup- 

Ely  station  in  the  Bahamas,  capturing  a 
undred  much  needed  cannon.  At  the 
same  time,  privateers  were  commis- 
sioned which  wrought  great  havoc 
with  French  commerce,  and  John  Paul 
Jones,  with  the  "  Bonhomme  Richard," 
won  the  first  triumphs  of  the  American 
navy.  As  soon  as  France  Joined  the 
United  States,  the  docks  of  Nantes  and 
Brest  were  at  American  service,  and 
skippers  from  Baltimore  and  New  Eng- 
land swarmed  out  like  wasps.  The 
ships  commissioned  by  Congress  num- 
bered 64  with  1,200  guns  and  took 
196  British  vessels;  the  hundreds  of 
privateers  took  600  ships,  valued  at 
$18,000,000.  Altogether,  the  colonies 
employed  more  men  at  sea  than  on 
land  in  the  Revolution.  The  insecurity 
of  commerce  and  heavy  insurance 
threw  trade  into  Dutch  and  Danish 
hands,  and  forced  British  merchants 
to  favor  peace  with  the  colonies.  After 
the  war  the  exhausted  States  re- 
trenched. It  required  all  the  deter- 
mination and  foresight  of  Washington  to 
secure  a  few  ships  to  stay  French  ag- 
gression and  check  the  Barbary  pirates. 
The  death  of  Washington  in  1799  and 
Hamilton  in  1802  left  the  United  States 
without  a  single  original  genius.  Jef- 
ferson was  for  peace  at  all  hazards. 
He  had  a  notion  that  gun-boats  could 
protect  the  coast  and  squandered 
enough  on  them  to  build  a  navy.  If 
Adams  had  not  wrecked  the  Federal 
party  as  he  did,  Franklin*s  diplomacy 
at  Versailles,  and  if  Hamilton's  genius 
had  been  In  command,  Canada  would 
have  belonged  to  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Napoleonic  Wars  were  over. 
The  Embargo  wrecked  American  ship- 
ping in  1808;  yet  the  War  of  1812, 
forced  upon  the  United  States  at  the 
most  inopportune  moment  of  Napo- 
leon's fall,  showed  the  resources  of 
American  seamanship  under  the  hard- 
est circumstances,  in  the  exploits  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  victories  of 
Perry  and  McDonough.  Fulton  built 
a  heavy  protected  steamer,  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  she  rotted  at  the  Navy 
Yard.  Decatur's  exploits  at  Algiers 
cheered  Americans  for  a  while  but 
practically  the  navy  fell  asleep  until 
the  Mexican  War;  and  the  assault  on 
Vera  Cruz  brought  it  to  men's  minds 
again.  In  the  Civil  War  the  navy 
stayed  by  the  North  and  decided  the 
result  of  the  contest  by  an  effectual 
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blockade  which  prevented  European 
intervention.  The  exploits  of  Foote 
and  Farra^rut*  which  cut  the  Confed- 
eracy in  two  on  the  Mississippi,  gave 
New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  to  the 
North;  but  the  improvised  Merrimac 
and  the  ravages  of  the  Alabama  showed 
that  naval  ability  was  not  confined  to 
one  section.  The  success  of  the  Moni- 
tor changed  the  navies  of  the  world 
from  wood  to  steel,  but  the  precedent 
turned  American  attention  for  many 
years  too  exclusively  to  turret  con- 
struction. In  1886,  interest  in  the  navy 
was  revived,  and  the  success  of  the 
Spanish  War,  writh  the  colonies  it  left 
behind,  turned  men*s  minds  once  more 
to  the  sea  where  for  years  before  they 
had  been  trying  to  throw  away  the  key 
of  the  Paolflo  in  Hawaii.     The  Phil- 


ippines were  a  hostage  to  fortune;  we 
were  powerless  against  Great  Britain 
at  sea,  and  her  old  time  Jealousy  re- 
laxed.      The    initiative    of    President 
Roosevelt  created  a  new  navy,  and  hi& 
diplomacy  won  the  right  to  build  and 
fortify  the  Panama  Canal.    At  present 
the    united    States    is    nominally    the   : 
third  of  naval  powers  with  173  ships  j 
of  770,468  tonnage,  but  the  ambition   ; 
and   cheap    construction   of   Germany  < 
are  pressing  very  close  for  position* 
everything  in  the  United  States  costing^ 
nearly  twice   the   European  scale   for 
buildmg  material  and  pay-roll. 

The     following     table,     from     the 
'•Naval  Bphemeris**  and  the  "Naval 
Almanac,**      gives     a     comprehensive   , 
summary  of  the  naval  strength  and  per-   i 
sonnel  of  the  Navies  of  the  World : — 
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DREADNOUGHTS.  Battleships  of 
this  type,  the  very  heaviest  that  oan 
be  built,  with  the  heaviest  guns,  were 
a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese naval  oonfliot.  In  1905, 
Great  Britain,  built  a  ship  so-oalled.  of 
19,000  tons  and  other  countries  have 
followed  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  To- 
day, 100  ships  of  the  class  are  being 
built,  building  or  ordered  for  the  navies 
of  the  world,  which  will  be  ranked  in 
the   future   in  accordance  with  their 


*•  first  line  of  defence  " — ships  of  the 
Dreadnought  class.  It  is  to  this  type 
that  all  the  efforts  of  naval  develop- 
ment are  being  directed  by  the  naval 
powers;  the  torpedo  boat  and  subma- 
rine at  present  taking  a  subsidiary  rank. 
The  United  States  holds  third  place 
among  the  Dreadnought  Powers  with 
a  total  of  twelve  ships,  but  is  be- 
ginning to  be  closely  pressed  by  Japan, 
who,  with  an  extensive  programme  of 
five  Dreadnoughts  in  1912,  has  raised 
her  total  to  seven.    The  following  Is  a 
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complete     list     of    the     DreadDOught 
Powers  in  their  order  of  strength: 

Com- 
pleted. Launched.  Building.* 


Great  Britain 12  9 

Germany    ........     6  7 

United  Sutes  ....     4  4 

BrazU    2 

iapan    2 

tSy    '  1 

Austria   1 

Russia 1 

Prance . .  * 

Spain     '..   •• 

Ar|^tine 

Chili    

Turkey    

Total 24  25 

*Qr  to  be  laid  down  in  1912. 
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Of  the  United  States  Dreadnoughts, 
the  "Wyoming,"  launched.  May,  1911, 
and  her  sister,  the  **  Arkansas,'^ 
launched  in  January,  have  a  normal 
displacement  of  26,000  tons  each.  The 
"Wyoming"  is  of  steel,  with  four 
screws,  two  funnels  fore  and  aft  and 
six  turrets.  She  has  two  lattice-work 
towers,  **  fighting  tops."  120  feet  high, 
and  three  secondary  lattice -work  tow- 
ers with  searchlight  platforms.  She 
is  554  feet  and  a  fraction  long,  93  feet 
beam  and  28  feet  6  inches  draught.  She 
has  turbine  engines.  Her  armor  is  of 
venadium  steel,  eleven  inches  thick  on 
portions  of  her  belt  and  on  her  tur- 
rets and  barbettes;  with  a  speed  of  20.5 
knots  an  hour.  She  ^ill  have  a  power 
of  destruction  never  equalled,  save  by 
the  "  Arkansas."  in  any  single  imple- 
ment of  war  in  the  world^s  history. 
With  twelve  12-inch  rifled  guns  and  a 
secondary  battery  of  twenty-eight  guns 
the  "Wyoming^*  will  be  capable  of 
hurling  11,000  pounds  of  metal  at  each 
broadside.  Her  complement  will  be 
llfty-four  officers  and  1.030  men.  The 
other  American  Dreadnoughts  are  the 
"Utah,"  the  "North  Dakota."  the 
** Delaware'*  (the  greatest  ship  at  the 
Naval  Pageant  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  Coronation  of  George  V.,  Great 
Britain)  and  the  "  Florida." 

Future  Development. — Admiral  Togo 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States, 
said  that  **the  navies  of  the  great 
countries  will  continue  to  grow.  No 
one  can  say  how  large  the  navies  will 
be  when  they  have  reached  their  final 
size,  but  from  the  present  it  looks  as 
If  many  more  ships  will  be  built.  Aero- 
planes will  be  valuable  as  scouts  in 
time  of  war.  They  will  be  able  to  give 
much  valuable  information  to  the 
commanders  of  ships.  They  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  valuable  as  destroyers 
as  some  people  say  they  will.     They 


will  not  be  great  fighters  themselves, 
but  they  will  help  the  ships  that  do 
the  fighting."  Possibly  the  future 
Dreadnought  "  may  be  a  gigantic  sub- 
marine, capable  of  diving  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea  after  firing  a  broad- 
side and  reappearing  in  an  unexpected 
place.  That  such  battleships  will  be 
built  within  the  coming  century  is  en- 
tirely within  the  range  of  probability." 
but  it  Is  more  than  likely  that  with  the 
development  during  this  century  of 
Flight,  that  the  future  scene  of  yfkr, 
between  nations  will  be  the  air,  thus 
doing  away  with  ocean  supremacy — 
and  creating  a  new  form  of  tstruggle 
into  which  entirely  new  elements  will 
enter  and  in  which  new  problems  v^ll 
have  to  be  solved. 

Nax'ot.  An  island  and  town  of  Greece, 
the  largest  of  the  Gyclades.  Its  area 
Is  164  square  miles.  It  produces  a  fa- 
mous vnne.    P.  15,000  (of  town  1,680). 

Naz'areth.  A  town  near  Acre.  Pal- 
estine, now  called  en-Nasira.  the  center 
of  missionary  enterprises,  p.  10.000 
(6,550  Christians).  Also  a  small  in- 
dustrial town  near  Ghent.  Belgfum.  P. 
4.868.    See  Galilee. 

NttbrM'ka.  A  State  extending  west- 
ward from  Missouri  to  Wyoming,  be- 
tween parallels  40*'  and  43"*;  it  is  413 
miles  long,  208  wide:  area  76.840 
square  miles.  The  Missouri  on  the 
east  trends  to  the  northwest  and  a 
corner  is  cut  off  of  the  southwest  by 
Colorado.  The  Missouri  is  842  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  great  plain  rises 
insensibly  toward  the  west  where  one 

Seak  is  5,038  feet  high.  The  Platte 
ows  across  the  whole  state  into  the 
Missouri.  The  river  valleys  have  fertile 
loams,  with  forests  of  cottonwood  and 
hard  wood;  the  Missouri  is  bordered 
by  bluffs.  The  eastern  part  of  Neb- 
raska resembles  adjacent  Iowa,  it  was 
ground  flat  in  the  glacial  period  and 
left  with  a  rich  top-dressing  of  pul- 
verized rock.  In  the  western  part  lakes 
were  formed  when  the  ice  melted  leav- 
ing deposits  of  deep  black  loam  and 
peat.  There  are  also  areas  of  rich 
loess  along  the  rivers.  Still  farther 
west  come  tracts  of  barren  sand, 
stretching  half  across  the  state.  Ter- 
tiary marts  in  the  extreme  west  are 
called  Bad  Lands,  but  become  fertile 
when  irrigated.  The  east  has  forty 
inches  of  rain  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  diminishes  about  an  inch  in  fifty 
miles  as  one  moves  west,  and  in  the 
northwest  there  are  fifteen  inches  with 
little  snow  in  winter.  The  climate  is 
extreme,  hot  in  summer,  very  cold  in 
winter,  but  the  dry  air  causes  less  suf- 
fering, though  the  thermometer  falls 
to  — -lO*.     The  dry  section  is  largely 
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irrigated  from  the  rivers  which  are  fed 
by  the  snows  of  the  Rockies.  The  for- 
mation is  principally  cretaceous  and 
Permian,  with  Miocene  in  the  Bad 
Lands.  Artesian  wells  always  reach 
water.  The  eastern  part  has  the  har- 
vests of  Iowa;  com,  wheat,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, meat,  dairy  products,  and  es- 
pecially sugar  beets.  Fruit  succeeds 
well.  There  is  no  mineral  wealth. 
There  is  limestone  and  Portland  ce- 
ment; peat  is  used  for  coal.  The  corn 
is  used  to  make  meat.  In  the  west  the 
arid  lands  are  covered  with  Buffalo 
grass,  which  dries  on  the  soil  and  al- 
lows cattle  to  range  in  the  light  winter 
snow.  There  is  little  manufacturing 
for  want  of  coal.  There  are  heavy 
meat-packing  interests,  with  milling, 
car  building,  brewing  and  printing.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  educated  States, 
with  a  state  University  at  Lincoln.  P. 
1,192,214,  Omaha  and  South  Omaha  on 
the  Missouri  have  respectively  124,096 
and  26.259 ;  Lincoln,  sixty  miles  south- 
west, 43,973. 

Nabras'ka  City.  A  city,  53  miles 
south  Of  Omaha  on  the  Missouri,  with 
a  steel  railroad  bridge  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Burlington  roads.  It  has 
many  industries.    P.  5,488. 

Nab'ulflB  (Latin,  clouds).  Luminous 
celestial  .masses  of  gaseous  matter, 
which  are  either  spiral  or  chaotic  in 
form,  the  latter  being  the  earlier  stage 
of  the  former.  They  are  visible  through 
the  telescope  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
solar  system,  and  have  been  described, 
according  to  the  nebular  theory,  as 
**  the  raw  material  of  which  worlds 
are  made.**  The  largest  nebule  are 
those  in  Andromeda  and  Orion,  which 
are  visible  without  telescope.  Conden- 
sations seem  to  occur  around  stars, 
and  there  are  annular  and  spiral  neb- 
ulfle.  Spectroscope  and  photograph 
show  that  they  are  gaseous,  not  masses 
of  far  distant  stars,  and  they  have  a 
measurable  movement  in  space  equi- 
valent to  that  of  fixed  stars.  About 
10,000  have  been  catalogued. 

mb'ular  Hypoth'Mlt.  It  was  orig- 
inated by  Kant  and  LaPIace  and  devel- 
oped by  Herschel.  It  holds  that  a  ne- 
bula consists  of  exceedingly  hot  and  at- 
tenuated gas,  tending  to  rotate  into  a 
globular  form.  As  it  contracts,  the  re- 
volving eouator  bulges  and  flies  off  into 
6  ring,  which  contracts  into  a  planet, 
throwing  off  new  rings  and  satellites  of 
its  own,  as  in  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  or 
bursts  into  many  asteroids  revolving 
near  each  other.  When  the  limit  of 
planet  formation  is  reached,  the  rem- 
nant becomes  a  sun.  Detached  portions 
roam  in  space  until  they  are  attracted 
by  a  sun  as  comets. 


Neck.  The  part  of  the  body  con- 
necting the  trunk  with  the  head.  It  is 
the  channel  of  communication  between 
the  nervous  system  generally  and  its 
headquarters,  the  brain;  the  carotid' 
arteries,  supplying  the  brain  with  blood 
run  through  it,  and  the  important  veins 
conveying  the  blood  back  ftom  the  head 
to  the  heart  traverse  it.  Within  the  neck 
also  are  the  windpipe,  the  cesophagus. 
and  the  thyroid  gland;  also  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands,  which  secrete 
the  saliva. 

Neck'sr.  A  river  rising  between  the 
Swabian  Alb,  near  Schwenningen,  and 
the  Black  Forest,  Oermany,  andf  flowing 
240  miles  through  Wfirtemberg  and 
Baden  to  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim. 

Neok'er*  Jsoquee  (1732-1804 ) .  The 
father  of  Madame  de  SlaSl.  He  was 
Director-General  of  Finance  to  Louis 
XVI.  ffom  1777  to  1781,  and  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  effect  economies  in 
the  royal  expenditure,  which  brought 
him  into  disfavor  and  he  retired  to 
Svvitzerland.  In  1788,  however,  he  was 
recalled  and  appointed  Comptroller- 
General,  but  failing  to  obtain  assent  to 
his  proposals,  he  relinquished  the  posi- 
tion finally  and  took  no  further  part  in 
public  affairs. 

Necro'tit  (Greek,  mortification).  In- 
flammation of,  or  injury  to  bony  matter, 
ending  in  decay  and  **  death  of  the 
bone.*^  This  serious  condition  is  usu- 
ally found  in  the  bones  of  the  thigh 
and  leg:  but  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
Jaws  of  workers  in  match  factories, 
as  the  result  of  inhaling  phosphorus 
fumes.  There  is  swelling  of  the  bone 
in  necrosis,  and  the  appearance  of  pe- 
culiar little  apertures  called  cloacae, 
communicating  with  the  diseased  bone 
and  discharging  purulent  matter.  The 
only  thing  to  do  with  a  necrosed  bone 
is  to  excise  it  surgically. 

Neg'ative.  A  term  applied  to  the 
glass  plate  or  film  on  which  a 
photograph  appears,  but  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  reversed.  A  negative  is 
produced  either  in  the  camera  by  di- 
rect action  of  light  through  the  lens 
or  by  printing  in  a  frame  from  a  posi- 
tive. 

Ne'qroet.  The  black-skinned  woolly- 
headed  Negroid  race,  natives  of 
tropical  Africa,  or  descendants  from 
such  natives.  The  term  is  one  of  wide 
definition,  however,  and  applies  to  a 
physical  type  rather  than  to  a  geo- 
graphical distribution.  The  people  of 
the  Soudan,  Senegambia,  and  of  the 
great  lake  regions  are  the  truest  types, 
though  it  is  customary  to  call  Kaffirs, 
Zulus,  and  other  blacks  negroes.  There 
are  nearly  10,000.000  negroes,  des- 
cendants of  the  original  slave  popula- 
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tion,  in  the  United  States.  The  ne- 
^oes  and  Bantus  are  intelliffent,  oour- 
ueous,  laborious  and  civilized.  In 
Anrioa  they  smelt  iron,  have  domestic 
animals,  forge,  spin,  weave,  work  wood 
and  clay.  Individuals  have  great  gen- 
ius and  organize  empires.  They  are 
behind  Caucasians  in  opportunity  and 
education,  but  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  shows  a  steady  increase 
in  the  education,  character  and  prop- 
erty rf  the  race. 

Ne'gros.  One  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, south  of  Mindanao.  Its  length  is 
120  miles,  its  width  25  miles,  p. 
(about)  200,000. 

Negrun'do.  The  ash-leaved  maple  or 
box  elder.  A  hardy  tree,  ranging  from 
Maine  to  Florida;  fond  of  moist  ground, 
^wrhere  it  grows  sixty  feet  high.  The 
soft,  grainless  wood  is  useful  for 
woodenware.  The  sap  makes  maple 
sugar.  It  grows  rapidly  and  is  planted 
in  the  west  for  a  windbreak. 

Neraon.  Horatio,  Viscount  (1758- 
1805.)  The  greatest  of  English  naval 
commanders.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Nor- 
folk clergyman,  went  to  sea  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  was  post-captain  at 
twenty-one.  In  1793  he  was  captain  of 
the  **  Agamemnon,"  and  proved  his  ca- 

Sacity  and  daring  against  the  French. 
[e  lost  his  right  eye  at  the  siege  of 
Galvl  in  1794,  and  his  right  arm  at  the 
siege  of  Santa  Cruz  in  1797.  In  1798  he 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  the 
French  in  Aboukir  Bay,  in  recognition 
of  which  he  was  created  a  Baron  and 
granted  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year.  He 
was  victorious  at  Copenhagen  in  1801, 
after  which  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Viscount.  In  1805  occurred 
the  famous  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in 
which  the  French  fleet  was  destroyed 
and  Nelson  was  killed.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  Paurs  Cathedral. 

Norton.  A  manufacturing  town  near 
Burnley,  Lancshire,  England,  p.  38,- 
622.  Cotton  is  the  staple.  Also  the 
chief  town  of  the  silver-mining  district. 
West  Kootenay,  British  Columbia,  p. 
6,000.  Also  the  name  of  a  river  of 
Keewatin,  Canada,  carrying  the  water 
of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay.  Its 
length  (with  its  great  tributary  the 
Saskatchewan}  is  1.450  miles.  Also  a 
province  district  of  South  Island.  New 
Zealand;  area  10,468  square  miles. 

Nolum'bium  fCeylonese  name).  A 
genus  of  the  Nymphace®  resembling 
the  water-lily;  the  sacred  lotus  of 
Bgypt,  India  and  China.  It  has  a  beau- 
tiful rose-colored  flower.  The  leaf  and 
flower  stalks  are  edible:  the  seeds  look 
like  acorns  and  are  more  delicate  than 
almonds;  the  root  produces  excellent 
arrow-root.    The  Nelumbium  luteum  is 


a  North  American  species,  with  yellow 
flowers,  farinaceous  roots  and  edible 
seeds  called  chinquapins. 

Nomat'ocyst  (Greek,  bladder,  fila- 
ment). The  tentacle  of  a  Jellyfish  or 
coral  polyp.  It  stings  or  numbs  any 
small  marine  animal  and  thus  provides 
the  creature  itself  with  food. 

Nomatoldoa.  Thread  worm  is  a  term 
popularly  applied  to  numerous  worms 
belonging  to  the  class  Nematoidea 
(Greek  thrant,  a  throat,  eidos,  form), 
of  elongated  and  cylindrical  shape, 
many  of  them  being  internal  parasites 
inhabiting  the  alimentary  canal,  etc.  of 
man,  and  other  vertebrate  animals; 
though  a  large  number  enter  muscles 
and  liver.  They  possess  a  mouth,  and 
an  alimentary  canal  which  terminates 
in  an  anus.  The  nervous  system  is 
well  developed,  and  the  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct; the  males  are  much  less  fre- 
quently met  with  than  th'e  females.  A 
well-known  example  is  the  small  thread 
worm  (Oxyuris  vermicularis),  which  is 
parasitic  in  the  intestines  of  children. 
They  are  the  trichina  of  swine  and  are 
swallowed  alive  in  uncooked  sausage. 
The  male  is  Ms  the  female  \k  of  an  inch 
in  length. 

Nem'osis  (Greek,  requital,  destiny). 
The  daughter  of  Nox  and  goddess  of 
vengeance.  She  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  a  helm  and  a  wheel,  and 
sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
grifflns. 

Ne'ml.  A  deep,  clear,  circular  lake 
in  an  ancient  crater  of  the  Alban  Moun- 
tains, near  Rome,  surrounded  by  steep, 
forested  slopes.  It  was  called  Diana  s 
mirror,  and  the  priest  at  her  shrine  won 
his  position  by  slaying  his  predeces- 
sor. In  the  lake  has  been  found  a  mag- 
nificent galley  built  by  Caligula  with 
decorations  of  porphyry  and  gilded 
bronze.  The  lake  has  no  outlet,  but 
never  overflows. 

Ne'ophron.  A  genus  of  vulture,  the 
leading  representative  of  which  is  the 
Egyptian  vulture.  It  has  a  white  plum- 
age with  black  primaries,  a  bare  head 
and  is  about  two  feet  long.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  the  Scavenger 
vulture  of  India  and  the  African  Pil- 
eated  vulture. 

Neo-pla'tonlsm.  A  philosophical  sys- 
tem originating  in  the  third  century,  A. 
D.  and  considerably  developed  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries  by  Plotinus,  Proclus, 
Hypatia  and  others,  the  first  named  be- 
ing its  most  active  exponent.  At  first  it 
was  pure  paganism  decked  out  in  phil- 
osophical trappings,  but  in  Its  later 
phases  was  largely  influenced  by  Chris- 
tianity. The  Neoplatonists  contended 
that  by  concentrating  the  mind  exclu- 
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sively  on  higher  speculations  it  was 
possible  to  achieve  a  condition  of  ec- 
stasy in  which  the  Inflnite  would  be 
revealed.  They  were  suppressed  In  the 
sixth  century  under  Justinian. 

NefMiul'.  An  independent  kingdom, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hima- 
layas, north  of  British  India  and  south 
of  Tibet.  The  area  is  54,000  square 
miles.  The  exports  are  rice,  tobacco, 
lumber,  gnee,  etc.;  p.  (about)  4,000,- 
000.  The  capital  of  the  country  is 
Khatmandu. 

Nepan'thes  (Greek,  cup  of  oblivion). 
The  pitcher-plant  of  the  East.  The 
leaves  end  in  a  pitcher  filled  with  a 
secreted  liquid  which  attracts,  kills  and 
absorbs  insects.  It  is  found  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 

Nepa'ta.  A  ffenus  of  a  menthaceous 
tribe  of  the  Labiatae.  Nepeta  ciliaris  is 
used  in  India  in  sherbet  for  fevers  and 
coughs;  Nepeta  ruderalis  has  reputed 
virtues  of  a  cardiac  tonic:  Nepeta 
cataria  is  the  cat  mint.    See  Mentha. 

Nepos,  Oornellua.  A  Roman  historian 
contemporary  with  Cicero.  The  only 
work  of  Nepos  which  has  survived — 
and  there  are  some  doubts  of  its  au- 
thenticity— is  a  series  of  twenty-five 
biographies  of  warriors  and  statesmen, 
mostly  Greeks.  '  They  are  distinguished 
for  the  purity  of  their  Latin  and  the 
conciseness  of  their  style. 

Nep'tuna  (Greek,  Poseidon).  The 
sun  rising  from  or  sinking  in  the  ocean, 
with  round,  gleaming  face,  and  becom- 
ing King  of  Hades.  As  lord  of  the 
ocean  he  was  brother  of  Jove,  and  of 
Pluto,  who  finally  replaced  him  as  King 
of  Hades.  He  drove  a  car  of  sea- 
horses, accompanied  by  his  queen 
Amphitrite  and  his  train  of  nymphs,  and 
eouid  cause  or  calm  storms.  As  sub- 
terranean ffod  he  was  called  the  earth- 
shaker  ana  cause  of  earthquakes,  was 
master  of  the  eager  horses  of  the  dav\m, 
and  at  Rome  had  a  buried  altar  in  the 
Circus,  uncovered  once  a  year  to  do 
him  honor.  Pluto  was  at  first  the  god 
of  wealth  and  mines,  and  came  to  be 
worshipped  under  one  of  Poseidon*s 
phases. 

Nep'tuno.  The  most  distant  of  the 
planets,  estimated  to  be  about  2,780,- 
900  miles  from  the  sun,  and  taking 
about  160  years  to  make  a  revolution 
around  the  sun. 

NeVlum.  See  Oleander. 

Ne'ro,  Claudius  Cflesar  (A.  D.  37-68). 
The  son  of  Domitius  and  Aprippina.  To 
win  empire  for  her  son  his  widowed 
mother  married   the   half-witted   Em- 

geror  Claudius,  induced  him  to  marry 
is  daughter  Octavia  to  her  son,  and 


adopt  him  as  his  heir,  though  he  had  a 
son  named  Britannicus.  Nero  became 
emperor  when  sixteen  years  old.  He 
murdered  Britannicus  and  Octavia  and 
then  his  mother,  of  whom  he  stood  in 
dread.  He  murdered  the  noblest  men 
in  Rome,  burned  the  city,  playing  the 
lyre  as  he  watched  the  flames,  accused 
the  Christians  of  the  crime,  burned 
many  of  them,  and  crucified  St.  Peter. 
He  built  the  most  costly  palace  ever 
knovm  (the  **  Golden  House,**)  and 
wandered  through  the  empire,  play- 
ing his  lyre  before  the  crowds  in  the 
theaters.  He  ended  his  life  by  taking 
the  poison  he  always  carried  about  him 
in  a  ring. 

Nor'va«  M.  Coocelus  Nerva  (A.  D.  32- 

98).  A  Roman  Emperor,  elected  by 
the  senate,  after  the  assassination  of 
Domitian  in  96.  He  displayed  great 
wisdom  and  moderation  but,  on  account 
of  his  advanced  axe,  finding  himself 
unable  to  cope  vfith  the  insolence  of 
the  Praetorian  guards,  he  adopted  Tra- 
jan, then  at  the  head  of  the  German 
army,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  on 
his  death  in  January,  98. 

Norvea.  The  delicate  organs  which 
represent  the  telegraph  wires  of  the 
body.  They  convey  the  will  of  the 
brain  to  all  the  muscles,  and  convey- 
to  the  brain  every  sensation  fk*om  the 
body.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  tele- 
graph wires  conveying  messages  to  and 
fro  between  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
and  every  part  of  the  body,  and  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  flattened  oords 
of  variant  size,  uniting  at  times  to 
form  a  net-work  or  *'  plexus.**  The 
great  masses  of  nerve  cells  and 
nerve  fibers  are  divided  into  the  brain 
or  cerebrum,  and  the  ganglia  or  the 
special  senses,  all  situate  within  the 
skull;  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow  ia 
continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata; 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles,  the  skin, 
and  all  the  organs  of  sense;  and  the 
sympathetic  nerves  which  proceed  from 
the  ffanglia,  or  nerve  centers,  to  the 
blood  vessels  and  viscera,  and  are 
called  the  nerves  of  organic  life.  The 
sensitive  nerves  are  called  afTerent,  be- 
cause they  carry  impressions  to  the 
nerve  centers  and  thence  to  the  brain; 
while  the  motor  >  nerves  are  known  as 
efferent  on  account  of  their  ofilce  of 
conveying  impressions  from  the  brain* 
exciting  or  suspending  muscular  action^ 
or  influencing  secretion  and  nutrition. 

NerWous  System.  Cerebral  nerves 
are  those  arismg  from  the  brain;  nine 
pairs  in  all.  The  olfactory  nerves  ex- 
pand upon  the  membrane  of  the  nose; 
the  optic  nerves  terminate  in  the  retina; 
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the  motores  oculorum  are  distributed 
to  the  muscies  of  the  eye ;  the  pathetic! 
or  trochleares.  to  the  superior  oblique 
«ye  muscle;  toe  trifacial,  or  trigemini, 
from  the  ffrand  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
head  and  face;  the  abducentes  are  dis- 
tributed, to  the  external  rectus  muscle 
of  the  eye ;  the  portio  mollis  and  portio 
dura  are  the  auditory  and  facial  (or 
nerve  of  motion  and  expression)  nerves 
respectively;  the  grand  respirator 
nerves  comprise  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  vagus,  as  well  as  the  spmal  acces- 
sory; and  the  last  pair  are  the  lingual 
nerves  of  the  tongue  called  also  the 
gustatory  nerves.  Thirty-one  pairs  of 
spinal  nerves  radiate  from  the  spinal 
cord  and  supply  the  body  at  large. 
Prom  all  these,  other  nerves,  too  nu- 
merous to  particularize,  extend. 

Nea'top.  The  king  of  Pylos,  who  ac- 
companied the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan 
war,  though  he  had  outlived  two  gen- 
erations of  men  and  was  reigning  with 
the  third.  He  was  the  wisest  and  most 
eloquent  of  the  heroes. 

Naata.  The  structures  built  by  birds 
to  lay  and  hatch  their  eggs  varying 
from  the  eagle's  mass  of  twigs  to  the 
downy  cell  of  the  humming  bird.  The 
orioles  build  pendent  pouches  on  lofty 
limbs,  weaver  birds  sew  leaves  to- 
gether; sea-birds  build  nests  of  glu- 
tinous sea-weed  highly  prized  for  soup 
bT  the  Chinese;  the  swallows  build  of 
clay,  like  potters.  Sickle-back  flshes 
build  sea-weed  nests  for  their  eggs. 

Natharlands.  See  Holland. 

Nat'tia  (Little  needle;  Latin,  urtica. 
burning).  A  Renus  of  herbs ' covered 
with  hairs  filled  with  a  poisonous  Juice, 
which  sting  sharply  if  touched,  the 
tropical  species  being  more  violent  in 
their  efTect.  The  roots  give  a  yellow, 
the  stalks  a  green  dye.  Boiled  nettles 
are  good  for  cattle,  and  the  seeds  make 
horses  lively.  The  stalks  and  leaves 
are  brewed  into  a  kind  of  beer,  and  if 
treated  like  hemp  afford  a  useful  fiber. 

Nattlaahip,  Henry  (1839-1893).  Ad 
English  classical  scholar.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  at  Oxford  University  and 
published  and  edited  many  classical 
works.  He  is  best  known  for  his  *^  Es- 
says **  and  his  discriminating  and 
scholarly  editon  of  Persius. 

Nauohitar.  A  canton  of  Switzerland 
near  the  Jura.  The  people  are  French 
and  Protestant,  manufacturing  watches, 
electrical  apparatus,  cables,  paper,  min-i 
erals,  asphalt  and  cement.  P.  130,- 
000.  The  Lake  pf  Neuchfttel  is  24 
miles  long,  with  regular  steamer  lines. 
The  shores  are  covered  with  forests 
and  vineyards.  The  capital  is  Neu- 
chfttel, oB  the  banks  of  the  lake,  well 


built  with  a  beautiful  avenue  on  the 
waterfront,  an  ancient  abbey-church, 
college,  museums  and  library.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  its  cheese  and  chocolate.  P. 
22,693. 

Neuraraia  (Greek,  nerve  ache).  A 
term  employed  to  designate  pain  of  a 
purely  nervous  character,  usually  un- 
accompanied by  inflammation,  fever 
or  any  appreciable  change  of  struc- 
ture. The  pain,  which  occurs  in  par- 
oxysms is  usually  followed  by  a  com- 
plete remission.  It  may  be  gouty, 
traumatic  or  hysterical,  and  is  named 
for  locality,  as  lumbar,  sciatic,  renal, 
accipital.  It  often  occurs  with  dis- 
eased teeth.  Anodynes  and  camphor 
afford  relief.  Sometimes  a  nerve  may 
be  cut  out.  Rest  and  hygiene  are 
necessary. 

Nauraatha'nla  (Greek,  nerve  exhaus- 
tion). Occasions  headache,  backache, 
indigestion,  nervousness,  sleeplessness ; 
caused  by  high  regime,  exhauston. 
worry,  shock,  vice.  Periect  rest  and 
nutrition  are  the  best  remedy. 

Naurop'tara  (Greek,  nerve  or  sinew 
wing;  see  Insects).  The  order  in- 
cludes alder-flies,  fish-flies,  snake-flies, 
dusty-wings,  ant-lions  and  lace-wing 
flies. 

Nau'atadt.  A  iovm  near  Vienna,  in 
Lower  Austria;  p.  26,489.  Also  a  sub- 
urb of  Magdeburg,  Prussian  Saxony, 
p.  29,423.  Neustadt  (or  Prudnik),  a 
town  near  Oppeln,  Prussia,  which  fig- 
ured in  the  battles  of  1745.  1760  and 
1779.  p.  18.421.  Neustadt-an-der- 
Hardt,  a  manufacturing  tovsm  near 
Landau,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  p.  14,780. 
Neustadt  on  der  Orla,  a  town  near  Wei- 
mar, Germany,  p.  6,147.  Neustadt 
Eberwalde,  town  n^ar  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, p.  14.786. 

Na'va.  A  river  of  Russia  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  St.  Petersburg,  about  forty 
miles  long,  which  flows  past  the  capital 
from  Lake  Ladoga  to  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Nevada.  A  State  of  the  Union  be- 
tween California  and  Utah.  The  42* 
parallel  divides  it  on  the  north  from 
Oregon  and  Idaho;  the  Colorado  River 
takes  a  bit  out  of  its  southeast  comer 
for  Arizona.  It  is  the  floor  of  an  old 
geological  sea,  which  flowed  off  when 
the  Colorado  River  cut  its  canyon  to  the 
ocean.  It  is  about  4,500  ft.  above  the 
sea,  filled  up  with  ranges  of  7,000  ft. 
running  north  and  south,  crumpled  up 
in  the  Jurassic  period,  with  granite  and 
syenite  cores,  and  limestone  sides.  It 
is  the  fifth  largest  of  the  States,  and 
has  the  smallest  population  (81,875).  It 
belonged  to  California,  developed  min- 
eral wealth,  and  was  taken  into  the 
Union  for  a  political  exigency  in  1864. 
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It  lies  entirely  in  the  arid  region,  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California 
and  the  Wahsatch  of  Utah.  In  winter 
a  little  rain  (ten  inches)  works  its  way 
in  clouds  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
fills  the  scanty  streams,  which  evapo- 
rate in  salt  lakes  and  sinks.  These 
streams,  by  irrigation,  raise  a  little 
alfalfa  (400.000  tons)  for  the  live- 
stock, and  sheep  graze  on  the  natu- 
ral grass,  producing  6,000,000  lbs.  of 
wool.  The  most  favored  region  is  the 
extreme  west  near  California  which  is 
also  the  center  of  the  greatest  mineral 
wealth  and  contains  Carson,  the  cap- 
ital, with  2,000  population;  Reno, 
4,000;  Virginia  City,  3,000.  Near  Vir- 
gmia  City  is  the  great  Comstock  Lode 
(q.  V.)  which  produced  ^306,000,000 
silver  between  1859  and  1880.  Near 
by.  Lake  Tahoe,  on  the  California 
border,  is  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Wheeler  Peak  (13,080)  is  near  Utah. 
Nevada  still  produces  115,411,000  in 
gold,  15,500,000  in  silver,  12,000,000 
in  copper.  The  Union  Pacific  passes 
through  the  State  to  Reno  and  Califor- 
nia, following  the  principal  river,  the 
Humboldt,  vvhich  ends  in  Lake  Hum- 
boldt. The  Southern  Pacific  runs  near 
the  Colorado,  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner. Sulphur,  borax,  gypsum,  zinc  are 
mined;  granite,  marble,  agate,  slate  are 
quarried.  The  soil  is  rich  where  irri- 
gated, and  there  is  timber  on  the 
mountains.  The  climate  is  dry,  with 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
of  110  *»  and  16  •  P. 

Neva'da.  A  Missouri  city,  103  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City,  near  Lake  Park 
Springs.  It  contains  large  zinc  smel- 
ters, foundries  and  wood  works.  P. 
7,lf6. 

Ne'vls.  Loch,  arm  of  sea  ofT  coast 
of  Inverness- shire,  Scotland,  fourteen 
miles  long;  also  British  island.  Lee- 
ward group.  West  Indies,  area  fifty 
square  miles,  sugar  export;  p.  15,500, 
capital,  St.  Christopher. 

Now  Albany-  A  city  on  the  Ohio 
River,  Floyd  County,  Indiana,  opposite 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  manufactures 
glass,  iron,  and  steel;  p.  20,629. 

Newark.  A  town  on  the  River  Trent, 
England,  containing  breweries  and 
iron-works.     P.  15,000. 

New'ark.  The  largest  port  and  city  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Pas- 
saic River  at  its  junction  with  Newark 
Bay.  It  is  connected  with  New  York 
eight  miles  east  by  the  Hudson  Tunnel 
and  five  great  trunk  lines  of  railway, 
making  it  a  manufacturing  and  resi- 
dence suburb.  The  residence  towns 
of  the  Oranges,  Montclair,  etc.,  are 
connected   with  it  by   electric   roads. 


It  contains  fine  public  buildings; 
manufactures  machinery,  hardware* 
leather,  celluloid,  clothing,  chemicals, 
rubber,  etc.  The  water  front  is  ten 
miles  long.  The  parks  cover  4,000 
acres;  p.  347,469. 

New'ark.  A  city  of  Ohio,  33  miles 
east  of  Columbus,  near  the  most  re- 
markable remains  of  the  ancient  Mound 
Builders.  It  is  in  a  natural  gas,  coal 
and  sandstone  region  and  manufactures 
electric  cars,  machinery,  glass,  loco- 
motives and  chemicals.    P.  25.404. 

Now  Bed'ford.  A  port  and  city  of 
Massachusetts,  on  Buzzard^s  Bay,  56 
miles  south  of  Boston,  with  magnifi- 
cent drives  and  marine  views.  It  was 
formerly  a  whaling  center.  The  manu- 
factures are  fine  cotton  goods,  ma- 
chines, oils,  rope,  paint,  carriages.  P. 
96,652.  It  was  a  privateering  port  in 
the  Revolution.  The  British  burned  it 
in  1778. 

New  Berna.  A  port  of  entry  of  Pam- 
lico district.  North  Carolina.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  strongly  fortified  but 
was  taken  by  General  Bumside,  after 
.a  severe  engagement. 

New  Bruns'wick.  A  maritime  province 
of  Canada,  east  of  Maine  and  south 
of  province  of  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia 
is  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  on 
the  southeast  lying  beyond  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  v^rith  its  sweeping  tides.  New 
Brunswick^s  St.  John  flows  into  the 
Bay,  with  St.  John,  the  principal  town 
and  port  at  its  mouth  (p.  41,000)  and 
Fredericton,  the  capital  and  university 
center  on  its  course.  The  interior  is 
densely  forested  and  produces  wood- 
pulp  ;  the  farms  produce  potatoes,  oats, 
bucKwheat,  and  late  fruit  and  vege- 
tables for  southern  markets.  In  fish- 
eries it  rivals  Massachusetts  with  pro- 
duct of  94,000,000.  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  off  the  eastern  coast.  Gyp- 
sum, plumbago,  grindstones  and  lime- 
stone are  abundant.  The  climate  is 
moist  in  summer,  cold  in  winter.  The 
area  is  27,911  square  miles.  P.  335,- 
000. 

Now  Bruns'wiok.  A  city  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  Raritan  River  and  Penn- 
sylvania Railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  Rut- 
gers  College,  the  State  Agricultural 
ollege  and  excellent  libraries.  It 
manufactures  hosiery,  wall-paper,  rub- 
ber, chemicals,  boilers.     P.  23,385. 

New'burgh.  A  city  on  the  Hudson 
River,  Orange  County,  New  York,  with 
clothing  and  machinery  interests.  P. 
27,805. 

New'buryport.  A  city  and  port  on 
the  Merrimac  River,  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts.    Its  industries  are  boot 


and  shoe  man  u  fact  urliifr.  commerce 
and  flsherieB:  p.  14.949. 

M«w  OalMo'nMu  A  French  island  of 
Australasia,  in  the  south  PaciUc  Ocean. 
Its  area  is  8,100  square  miles.  Tbe 
capital  is  Noumea;  p.  (of  island}  63,- 
000  (including  natives,  officials,  mili- 
tary convict  g'uards,  and  prisoners) . 
It   is   the    chief   French    penal   settle- 

Haw'outla.  A  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
4$  miles  northwest  of  PittsbuTK.  It 
man ufac lures  iron,  sleel,  glass,  fire- 
brick, boilers,  tin  plate.     P.  36,280. 

H«w'outr^tipon-Tyna.  The  chief 
town  of  Northumberland,  England,  on 
an  estuary  of  Tyne.    It  is  a  great  sea- 

f'ort,  a  coal  and  industrial  cily,  manu- 
ncturinir  locomotives,  steel-ships, 
chemicals,  fire-brick,  iron  pipes,  chem- 
icals lead.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
StepheDBons,  Lord  Eldon,  Collingwood, 
Hufton,  Akenside,  Bewick,  Morrison,  P. 
264.511. 

Nvw'ohanq.  A  treaty  port  at  the 
bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Peohili,  ME.nchuria, 
China.  It  exports  beans,  silk,  etc.,  p. 
(estimated)  60  000.  It  was  occupied 
by  Japan  in  1895,  but  relroceded  sub- 
sequently, under  pressure  of  Russia  and 
France. 

Naw'eomb,  Simon  (18  m 

American  aslronoiner  an'  1- 

eian.    He  wag  professor  o  >b 

at  Annapolis  and  Johns  id 

published    the    "  Nautio:  ." 

He  was  President  of  the  /  )r 

the    Advancement    of    S<  a 

member  of  the  Society  al 

Researob,  and  the  Politiot  i- 

side  being  the  recipient  o  )- 

pean  medals  and  honors. 

■tow  England,  The  collective  name 
of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
nhodfl  Island.  The  area  is  67,384 
square  miles;  p.  5,800.000.  New  En- 
gland was  largely  settled  by  political 
refugees  from  England  during  Charles 
I.'s  reign.  It  led  the  colonies  in  pub- 
lia  spirit,  organization,  patriotism  and 
education  and  was  the  first  to  enter 
upon  and  suffer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  for  which  it  supplied  land  and  sea 
forces,  beyond  its  proportion.  It  be- 
came the  chief  force  in  the  develop- 
ment, material  and  moral,  of  northern 
New  York  State  and  the  northwestern 
States,  whose  loQuence  controlled  the 
Civil  War  and  the  fale  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  often  called  the  "  Cradle  of  the 
Republic." 

Haw  FopMt.  A  woodland  region 
(area  93,000  acres)  in  Southwest 
Hants,  England.  Lyndhurst  Is  the  for- 
est capital  and  Brockenhurst  and  Beau- 
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Newfoundland.  A  British  Island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St. Lawrence, area  4!,- 
734  square  miles.  It  consists  of  Arch- 
san  rocks,  ground  and  weathered 
on  the  shores  into  bold  cliffs.  200  to 
2,000  feet  high,  projecting,  ragged 
peninsulas  and  off-lying  Islands.  An 
Immense  projection  on  the  north  is 
separated  from  Labrador  by  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle,  ten  miles  broad.  Lab- 
rador and  its  fisheries  are  under  New- 
foundland's Jurisdiction.  Newfound- 
land is  65  miles  from  Cape  Breton  on 
the  south  and  1,640  miles  from  Va- 
ientla,  Ireland,  on  the  east.  Ths  east- 
ern peninsula,  with  the  capital,  St. 
Johns  (p.  29,594),  Is  almost  the  only 
inhabited  part.  The  interior  is  rooky 
and  inclement.  But  there  are  spruce 
forests  and  water  ppwer  for  producing 
wood-pulp.  Hay,  potatoes,  oats  and 
turnips  are  grown,  l)ut  practically  ths 
whole  population  is  engaged  In  fishing 
and  subordinate  hidustries.  The  cod. 
seal,  lobster,  herring  and  salmon  In- 
dustries are  valued  at  (8.724,000  an- 
nually. It  Is  Great  Britain's  most  an- 
cient colony,  and  the  ponulatlon  [229,- 
643]  Is  almost  entirely  indigenous. 
Labrador  has  4,000  living  In  great 
hardship  along  its  extensive  coast. 
Ashing  and  sealing. 

Hew  Qrana'de.  The  former  name  of 
the  Hepubllo  of  Colombia. 

New  Quin'ea  or  Papua.  The  largest 
Island  in  the  world  (excluding  Aub-  ' 
Iralia  and  Greenland).  It  lies  north 
of  Australia  and  south  of  the  equator, 
area  303.421  square  miles.  Papua 
west  of  141  °  Is  a  Dutch  possession,  the  . 
southern  expanse  forming  British 
New  Guinea,  and  the  northeast  Kaiser 
Wllhelm's  Land,  or  German  New 
Guinea.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly 
the  aboriginal  Papuans  and  immi- 
grants or  descendants  of  immigrants 
of  Melaneaian  race,  probably  about 
600.000  in  all  with  only  some  700  or 
800  whites.  Including  missionaries, 
traders,  and  officials.  The  resources  of 
the  Island  are  as  yet  undeveloped, 
though  there  Is  doubtless  much  min- 
eral wealth  waiting  exploitation  and 
considerable  cultural  possibilities. 
Gold,  pearl-shell,  turtle-shell,  sandal- 
"  ood,  rubber,  ebony,  copra  and  sago 

e  produced. 

New  Kamp'shlre.  A  New  England 
State  between  Maine  and  Vermont,  with 
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Massachusetts  on  the  south.  The  west- 
ern boundary  is  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  flows  from  the  northeast  to 
southwest,  narrowing  the  State  aimost 
to  a  triangular  apex  on  the  Canada 
line.  The  whole  region  consists  of 
granite  rock,  which  is  extensively  quar- 
ried. The  Maine  uplands,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Appalachian  system,  de- 
velop in  Central  New  Hampshire  into 
the  picturesque  region  of  the  White 
Mountains,  culminating  in  Mt.  Wash- 
inf^ton  (6,293  ft.)  ascended  by  cog 
railway.  South  of  the  Mountains  is 
beautiful  Lake  Wlnnepesaukee,  and  the 
River  Merrimac  flowing  to  Massachu- 
setts and  then  turning  east  to  the  sea. 
Its  rapid  descent  turns  more  spindles 
than  any  other  stream  in  the  world. 
A  corner  of  New  Hampshire  at  the 
southeast  reaches  the  sea,  with  the 

Sort  and  navy  yard  of  Portsmouth. 
ew  Hampshire  gives  evidence  of  Gla- 
cial action  in  planed  rocks,  boulders 
and  moraines,  but  the  result  did  not 
produce  fertile  detritus.  There  is  good 
soil  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  in 
the  south,  but  a  third  of  the  old  farms 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  np  in  white 
phie.  and  in  spruce,  which  is  greatly 
used  for  pulp.  The  old  farmers  have 
moved  west,  their  places  being  taken 
by  French  Canadians  who  largely  sup- 
ply the  labor  for  the  mills  and  manu- 
factures. New  Hampshire  produces 
granite,  mica,  brick  clay  and  scythe- 
ktones.  There  is  some  fishing  on  the 
coast.  The  crops  are  hay,  potatoes, 
fruit,  oats  and  corn.  Dairying  is  in- 
creasing. Many  farms  are  bought  as 
Bummer  residences,  and  the  hotel  bus- 
iness of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  lead- 
ing industry.  Manufactures  are  cot- 
ton goods,  929,540,770;  boots  and 
fchoes,  $22,475,700;  v/oolens,  $11,013,- 
982;  lumber,  $7,519,431;  pulp  and 
paper,  $8,930,891 ;  machine  shops,  $4,- 
105,002-  knit  goods,  $3,974,291; 
packing  boxes,  $2,565,612.  Education 
is  universal,  culminating  in  Dart- 
mouth College  at  Hanover  and  St.  An- 
selm*s  at  Manchester.    P.  430,572. 

Now  Ha'ven.  The  chief  city  and  port 
of  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
with  extensive  trade  and  manufactures 
of  carriages,  clocks,  hardware,  fire- 
arms, etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, with  magnificent  libraries  and 
museums.  Noah  Webster,  Timothy 
Dwight,  Sherman,  Silllm&n.  Eli  Whit- 
ney. W.  D.  Whitney.  Admiral  Poote,  S. 
P.  6.  Morse,  Day,  Woolsey  and  N.  Por- 
ter were  citizens.     P.  133,605. 

Now  HobVides.  Volcanic  and  coral 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  inhab- 
ited by  50,000  Melanesians.  They  have 


been  Christianized,  and  are  ruled  as 
a  protectorate  by  French  and  English 
officers. 

New'ington.  A  borough  of  London, 
England,  south  of  Southwark.  P.  118,- 
496. 

New  Jor'sey.  A  central  Atlantic  State, 
between  the  Delaware  River  and  the 
ocean.  At  the  extreme  north  point  a 
straight  line  is  drawn  southeast  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  boundary  continues  south  along 
the  Hudson,  New  York  Bay  and  Kill 
van  Kull  to  Amboy,  and  then  runs  east 
to  Sandy  Hook.  There  are  good  har- 
bors at  Jersey  City,  Bayonne,  Newark, 
Amboy  and  on  the  Delaware  River. 
The  Atlantic  coast  is  a  long  stretch 
of  shallow  beaches  and  reefs.  The 
Hackensack,  Raritan  and  Great  Egg 
flow  to  the  sea.  The  northern  part  as 
far  as  a  line  between  Amboy  ana  Tren- 
ton, is  a  succession  of  low  ridges  of 
the  Appalachian  system,  running  from 
northeast  to  southwest  and  passing 
into  Pennsylvania.  Between  the  Kill 
van  Kull  and  Trenton  there  are  cre- 
taceous marts  and  sands,  south  of 
which  is  a  large  plain  of  sand  olay. 
Its  position  between  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  the  prox.- 
imity  to  the  Pennsylvania  ooal  region 
have  controlled  the  development  of  the 
state.  The  city  demand  for  fresh  food 
has  made  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  the  leading 
agricultural  products.  Vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  fruit  and  especially  peaches 
are  next  in  value.  There  Is  a  large 
fishery  of  oysters,  lobsters,  shad  and 
blue  fish.  Along  the  coast  are  the 
great  summer  resorts  of  Long  Branch, 
Asbury  Park,  Ocean  Grove,  Atlantic 
City,  and  Cape  May.  The  demand  for 
building  material  in  connection  with  its 
valuable  clays  has  made  it  the  second 
state  in  pottery  and  the  third  in  clay 
products,  infusorial  earths  for  dyna- 
mite and  polishing,  marl  for  fertilising; 
granite,  sandstone  and  limestone  for 
building  are  valuable  outputs.  It  is  the 
third  State  in  Portland  cement.  Valu- 
able magnetic  Iron  is  produced  in  War- 
ren County,  close  to  the  coal.  Dairy- 
ing and  milk  farms  are  numerous,  and 
the  southern  plains  with  their  mild 
winters,  are  being  largely  devoted  to 
grazing.  All  the  great  railway  lines 
from  New  York  to  tne  west  and  south- 
west sweep  across. New  Jersey,  devel- 
oping a  succession  of  residence  and 
manufacturing  cities,  with  cheap  sites 
and  transportation,  cheap  coal,  and  the 
water-power  of  the  Passaic  and  other 
streams.  Paterson,  with  its  neighbor* 
ing  towns,  has  the  leading  silk  Indus- 
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try  of  the  United  States.  Elizabeth 
excels  in  sewing-machines.  New  Jer- 
sey leads  in  copper  smelting  at  New- 
ark and  Perth  Amboy;  cottons,  wool- 
ens, and  worsteds  are  a  great  output; 
Jewelry  and  leather  at  Newark,  chem- 
icals and  tobacco  at  Newark  and  Jer- 
sey City.  Machinery  and  electric  ap- 
paratus are  important.  Trenton  is  the 
center  of  great  ceramic,  tile  and  drain 
pipe  industries;  the  southern  counties 
manufacture  glass.  The  Standard  Oil 
refineries  are  at  Bayonne.  The  great 
canals  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
railroads  which  regulate  the  price  of 
coal.  The  State  produces  96  millions 
dollars  of  textiles;  62  of  copper,  49 
of  foundry  and  machine  work:  46  of 
petroleum;  42  of  silk;  23  of  iron  and 
steel;  24,  of  leather;  13  each  of  chem- 
icals and  electrical  supplies;  11  each 
of  dyeing,  pottery,  worsted  and  wire. 
Education  leaves  but  5.9  per  cent,  il- 
literate, and  culminates  in  Princeton 
University,  Rutgers,  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Benedict's  Colleges;  and  the  Stevens 
Technical  Institute  at  Hoboken.  P.  2,- 
537,167,  of  which  431,884  foreign 
bom,  chiefly  German,  Irish,  English  and 
Italians,  wewark  has  347,469;  Jer- 
sey City,  267,779;  Paterson.  125.600; 
Trenton  (capital)   96,815. 

Il«w  Lon'don.  A  citv  and  port  of 
Connecticut  on  Long  Island  Sound  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River  with 
excellent  harbor.  United  States  Naval 
Station,  university  boat  races,  coast- 
Uig  ana  whaling  trade.  It  manufac- 
tures silk,  machines,  etc.     P.  19,659. 

Novv'man,  John  Henry  (1801-90). 
An  English  religious  leader.  At  Oxford, 
with  Pusey  and  Kebel,  he  developed  the 
High  Church  movement,  and  became  a 
Catholic  and  finally  a  Cardinal.  He  was 
8  beautiful  and  clear  writer.  His 
•*  Apologia  oro  Vita  Sua  "  revealed  his 
eandid  ana  devout  soul.  He  wrote 
•*  Lead.  Kindly  Light."  and  the  '•  Dream 
of  Gerontius/* 

New'markat.  A  town  and  racing 
center,  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  fa- 
mous as  a  health  resort.  P.  11,348. 
Also  a  town  in  York  County,  Ontario. 
Canada.    P.  2,860. 

New  Max'loo.  A  southwestern  State, 
where  the  Rocky  Mountains  slope  down 
into  Mexico.  It  is  the  fourth  of  the 
States  in  size,  with  122,634  square 
miles,  has  an  average  altitude  of  4,000 
ft.  and  is  in  the  arid  region,  with  rain- 
fall of  15  inches,  nowhere  sufficient  for 
agriculture.  The  southeast  is  a  con- 
tinuation or  the  desert  Llano  Estacado 
of  Texas,  with  the  eastward  fiow  of 
the  Canadian  River  system  on  its  north. 
West  of  the  Llano  is  the  valley  of  the 


Pecos  River,  followed  by  the  Organ 
Range  of  Rocky  Mountains,  rising  to 
12,000  ft.,  and  then  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  whose  waters  be- 
come exhausted  by  Irrigation  in  sum- 
mer. West  of  this  is  a  second  ridge,  a 
great  plateau  of  7.000  ft.,  which  be- 
comes the  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico,  with 
isolated  ranges  of  11,000  ft.  The  cli- 
mate is  dry,  except  in  the  high  moun- 
tains, and  very  healthful.  Wild  grass 
dries  on  the  ground  and  supplies  food 
for  the  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  the 
chief  industry.  Sycamore  and  cotton- 
wood  grow  in  the  river  valleys,  pine 
and  spruce  on  the  mountains.  The  soil 
is  fertile  when  irrigated,  with  creta- 
ceous strata,  broken  by  granite  and  sy- 
enite where  the  mountains  have  forced 
up  their  crests  carrying  coal  measures 
on  their  flanks.  There  are  areas  of 
hopeless  lava  desert.  A  million  acres 
have  sufficient  rainfall;  six  million 
are  irrigated,  and  the  Government  is 
pursuing  this  policy.  The  constant  un- 
clouded sun  produces  three  crops  of 
alfalfa  a  year  when  water  is  supplied: 
fruit  grows  as  if  by  magic,  and  is  dried 
by  the  sun  for  preservation;  the  grapes 
are  excellent,  and  sugar  beets  exten- 
sively grown.  Little  grain  is  cultivated. 
There  are  5,000,000  sheep  and  900,000 
cattle.  Copper  is  the  chief  metal, 
amounting  to  10,000,000  lbs.  Gold  and 
silver  output  are  increasing;  3^000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  are  mined.  The  Span- 
ish visited  the  region  in  1539.  con- 
quered the  Pueblo  Indians  in  1598, 
and  founded  Santa  F^  in  1605.  There 
was  an  Indian  revolt  in  1680.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Mexican  War  in 
1846,  Colonel  Kearney  occupied  the 
region  for  the  United  States.  In  1912 
the  State  was  finally  admitted  to  the 
Union  with  population  of  327,301,  of 
which  13,144  Indian.  There  is  still  a 
large  Spanish-speaking  element.  Its 
creation  as  a  state  (1812)  as  also  that 
Arizona  at  the  same  time,  made  the 
Union  complete    (q.  v.). 

Now  OKIoana.  The  chief  city  of 
Louisiana  and  the  southern  Mississippi, 
i07  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  on  a  great  rounded  bend  which 
gives  it  its  name  of  Crescent  City.  It 
has  a  frontage  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  which  is  half  a  mile  broad,  rapid 
and  deep  with  surging  yellow  flood, 
which  in  high  water  is  kept  by  levees 
from  pouring  Into  the  city.  The  soil 
givps  no  foundations  for  bridges.  Ocean 
sieamers  come  from  the  mouth  to  the 
city  wharves,  making  it  the  greatest 
cotton  port  in  the  world,  leading  also 
in  cotton-seed  and  oil,  with  heavy  ship- 
ments of  rice,  flour,  tobacco,  hides  and 
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imports  of  ooffee  and  bananas.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  cellars  in  New  Or- 
leans, or  even  of  graves.  Water  soon 
fills  every  pit.  Since  the  last  yellow 
fever  epidemic,  the  sewage  is  pumped 
miles  south  of  the  city.  There  is  only 
river  water  to  drink  and  every  house 
h3is  rain-water  cisterns  above  ground. 
From  the  river-bend  the  streets  con- 
verge inward  like  a  fan,  but  after  a 
space,  turn  into  a  system  of  regular 
squares  which  contmue  througn  to 
Lake  Pontchartrain  with  fine  residence 
quarters,  where  maxniflcent  gardens, 
planted  with  magnolia,  palmetto  and 
oranges  are  fragrant  through  the  win- 
ter. City  Park  is  very  beautiful  with 
its  live  oaks  and  Spanish  moss.  .  The 
old  Greoie  quarter  by  the  river,  with 
antique  buildings  in  French  style,  is 
the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
city  in  America,  and  Creole  French  is 
largely  spoken.  Tulane  University  is 
the  educational  center.  Leland, 
Straight,  New  Orleans  and  Southern 
universities,  or  colleges,  are  for  the 
great  colored  population.  The  opera 
is  excellent,  and  crowds  are  attracted 
from  the  North  for  the  Carnival  in  win- 
ter. The  chief  industries  are  oil  mills, 
and  manufactures  of  sugrar,  cigars, 
bagging  and  clothing.  P.  339,075,  of 
which  32,000  are  foreign  and  80.000 
colored. 

Now'port.  A  Welsh  port  on  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Usk  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel, with  a  large  coal  and  iron  trade 
and  manufactures  of  brass,  electrical 
goods,  gutta-percha,  pottery  and  steel 
ships.  It  contains  an  ancient  castle, 
town-hall  and  churches."   P,  72,420. 

New'port.  A  Kentucky  cftyon  the  Ohio 
connected  by  electric  roads  with  Cov- 
ington and  Cincinnati.  It  contains  a 
handsome  park  and  residences.  The 
manufactures  are  watch-cases,  iron 
pipes,  and  sheet-iron,  rails,  etc.  P. 
30,309. 

New'port.  A  city  and  port  of  Rhode 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Narraganset 
Bay,  with  a  magnificent  harbor  and 
United  States  naval  station.  Its  quaint 
old  streets  and  public  buildings  are  the 
gateway  to  the  most  beautiful  of  Amer- 
ican watering  places,  with  magnificent 
drives  and  residences.    P.  27,149. 

Now'port  News.  A  city  on  the 
James  River  and  Hampton  Roads,  Vir- 
ginia, near  Norfolk,  with  great  ship- 
yard, dry-docks,  grain  elevators,  iron 
works  and  coal  wharves.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road.   P.  20,205. 

Now  8outh  WalM.  An  Australian 
state  with  Queensland  on  the  north, 
Victoria  on  the  south  and  the  Pacific 


Ocean  on  the  east.  Its  area  is  310,» 
367  square  miles.  A  few  miles  from 
the  coast  the  Australian  Alps  rise, 
with  heights  of  7,000  ft.  The  coast 
is  rocky  with  many  harbors,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  capital,  Sydney 
(q.  v.).  The  climate  is  like  that  of 
California,  the  snow  being  confined  to 
the  mountains.  It  is  an  admirable 
grazing  land,  but  exposed  to  droughts. 
The  62,000.000  sheep  of  1891  dwin- 
dled to  27,000,000  in  1902  in  conse- 
quence of  dry  seasons.  There  is  abun- 
dant coal;  copper  in  1905  was  mined 
to  the  value  of  $2,500,000;  tin,  $865.- 
000;  with  gold,  silver,  zinc,  antimony 
and  opals.  There  are  3,390  miles  of 
government  railways.    P.  1,496,000. 

New  8urg«ry.  See  Surgery,  the  New. 

News'fMipars.  These  did  not  come 
into  existence  before  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  one  or  two  crude  at- 
tempts at  news-sheets  were  made.  In 
1622  and  1643  certain  publications  friv- 
ing  news  were  issued,  but  the  *'  Pubiick 
Intelligencer**  established  in  1633  by 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  was  the  first  real 
English  newspaper.  It  lasted  three 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  '*  Ga- 
zette.^* The  "Morning  Post**  Is  the 
oldest  of  existing  English  newspapers, 
having  been  started  in  1772.  The 
"  Times,'*  under  its  first  title  of  the 
"  London  Daily  Universal  Register,** 
was  begun  in  1785,  and  has  been  called 
by  its  present  title  since  1788.  The 
first  London  evening  paper  was  the 
*'  Globe,*'  begun  in  1803.  There  are 
now  over  5,000  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  periodicals  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  United  SUtes 
has  the  greatest  reading  population  of 
the  world,  and  in  1900  Issued  15,102,- 
156  copies  of  newspapers  a  day.  With 
Canada  it  had,  in  1906,  23,461  oeriodi- 
cals  and  newspapers,  out  of  60,000  in 
the  world.  They  lead  in  enterprise, 
news  and  mechanical  excellence. 

New  Tes'tament.    See  Scripture. 

Newt.    The  name  of  a  small  British  , 
amphibian  of  lizard  shape  and  mottled 
markings.     The    largest  species,    the 
Triton  cristatus,  often  attains  a  length 
of  six  inches. 

Newton.  A  city  of  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts,  lying  seven  miles  south- 
west of  Boston  on  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railroad.  It  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  silk,  hosiery,  paper 
and  machinery.  Lasell  Seminary  and 
a  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  are 
also  here.    P.  39,806. 

New'ton.  8lr  Ituc  (1642-1727).  The 
great  mathematician  and  philosopher. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
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he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
became  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
University  in  1688.  In  1696  he  was 
appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint,  and  in 
1699  became  Master  of  that  Institu- 
tion. He  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  1703,  and  was  knighted  in 
1705.  His  scientific  discoveries  were 
of  the  utmost  importance,  including 
the  law  of  gravitation  and  the  method 
of  fluxions,  while  he  also  effected  con- 
siderable improvements,  in  the  tele- 
scone.  His  numerous  philosophical 
worKS  are  wonderfully  lucid  expositions 
of  his  theories  and  discoveries.  His  in- 
vestigations upon  gravity  were  pub- 
lished in  his  "Principia."  1687.  In 
1689  he  undertook  to  defend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  James  II.  His  **  Optics  ** 
appeared  in  1704. 

Now  York.  The  most  populous  and 
richest  of  the  United  States.  It  lies  be- 
tween New  England  and  Lake  Erie.  The 
Niagara  River  completes  the  western 
line;  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
on  the  north;  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  on  the  south.  The  Highlands  of 
New  jersey  (q.  v.)  continue  into  New 
York,  where  they  are  cleft  by  the  Hud- 
son River  near  West  Point,  and  rise 
on  its  east  in  the  Taconics,  which 
merge  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  Green 
and  the  White  Mountains.  West  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Highlands  are  followed 
on  the  north  by  the  tangled  mass  of 
the  Gatskills,  rising  to  4,000  ft.  These 
are  succeeded  by  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  which  allowed  the  Erie 
Canal  to  be  cut  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson.  Followed  by  the  New  York 
Central  Road  it  made  New  York  the 
gateway  to  the  commerce  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  established  it  as  the  **  Em- 

gire  State."  The  other  roads  which 
ave  been  carried  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania  all  converge  on 
New  York  Harbor.    The  Lehigh  Range 

R asses  into  the  rolling  region  of  central 
[ew  York,  channeled,  by  the  ice  period, 
with  the  long  furrows  of  Oneida,  Boro- 
deno,  Owasco,  Seneca,  Keuka  and  Can- 
andaigua  lakes,  a  dairy  and  grape-re- 

gon.  West  of  the  lake  are  the  farming 
nds  and  orchards  of  the  Genesee  and 
Niagara  region.  North  of  the  Mohawk 
the  great  mass  of  the  Adirondacks  fills 
the  north  projection  of  the  State  west 
of  Lake  Ghamplain.  which  is  separated 
from  the  Hudson  valley  by  a  moderate 
water-shed,  and  forms  the  highroad  to 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  climate  of  the 
interior  is  severe,  with  its  winter  winds 
from  the  lakes  and  Canada.  The  Adir- 
ondacks, with  their  granites  and 
gneisses  are  the  most  ancient  part  of 


New  York.  The  Gatskills  a&d  the  On- 
tario region  rose  in  the  Silurian  age; 
the  central  portion  was  upheaved  with 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
carboniferous  age,  but  had  no  share 
in  the  coal  measures.  New  York  has 
good  iron  ore,  west  of  Lake  Ghamplain. 
Her  chief  mineral  wealth  is  in  building 
stone,  Portland  cement,  clay  and  salt. 
In  all  Uiese  she  leads  the  United  States. 
The  Genesee  region  is  fruitful,  but 
since  1890,  New  York  has  been  out- 
stripped by  the  Prairie  States  in  agri- 
cultural production.  The  market  of 
New  York  City  enables  the  State  to 
lead  in  potatoes,  dairy  products  and 
gardening.  The  nop  crop  of  the  cen- 
tral counties  is  passing  to  the  west,  but 
the  apple  region  of  Niagara  is  still  un- 
rivalled. The  fisheries  of  oysters,  lob- 
sters, blue  fish,  etc.,  amount  to  16,230,- 
558  annually;  milk  sales  are  936,248,- 
833;  butter  is  produced  worth,  |9,- 
868,446.  The  Adirondacks  are  a  state 
reserve  of  lumber,  with  increasing  out- 
put of  wood-DuIp.  The  enormous  pop- 
ulation and  financial  resources  of  the 
City  of  New  York  have  also  given  the 
State  the  lead  in  manufactures.  The 
immense  foreign  immigration  furnishes 
unlimited  labor,  which  remains  in  fa- 
miliar areas,  where  people  form  lan- 
guage centers.  Women*s  clothing  is 
produced  to  the  amount  of  174  million 
dollars;  men*s  to  167  millions;  textiles, 
to  123;  machine  shops,  to  116;  suffar 
and  molasses,  to  116;  newspapers,  85; 
tobacco,  60;  meats  and  packing,  73; 
li(iuors  and  beer,  70 ;  lithographing,  56 ; 
flour,  56;  printing,  50;  hosiery,  46; 
boots  and  shoes,  34.  In  commerce  New 
York  City  handles  60  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  of  the  entire  nation:  Buffalo 
largely  controlling  the  business  of  the 
lakes.  The  great  railroads,  including 
the  Pennsylvania,  centering  at  New 
York  Harbor,  meet  the  steamers  and 
the  emigrant  traffic  follows  their  lines, 
with  a  congestion  of  labor  resources 
near  the  harbor.  The  New  York  Clear- 
ing House  settles  the  balances  of  the 
nation,  and  Wall  Street  largely  controls 
its  finances.  Education  has  been  treated 
as  an  interest  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  accelerates  the  assimilation 
of  aliens;  illiteracy  being  5,5  per  cent. 
The  management  of  criminals  and  in- 
sane is  a  problem  of  great  difficulty, 
largely  due  to  the  alien  element.  Out- 
side of  the  city,  higher  education  cen- 
ters at  Union,  Cornell,  Syracuse,  Roch- 
ester and  Buffalo  universities,  and  Ho- 
bart  and  Vassar  Colleges.  P.  9,113,- 
614. 

Wow  York  City.  The  greatest  city  of 
America  and  the  second  greatest   of 
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the  world.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
on  Manhattan  Island  (1613)  with  a  few 
trading  huts.  Regular  colonization  be- 
gan in  1622.  New  Amsterdam,  as  it 
was  called,  passed  into  English  hands 
and  became  New  York  (1664),  but  the 
Dutch  policy  of  patroonships,  or  large 
land  holdings  with  tenant  farmers,  kept 
town  and  colony  behind  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania,  until  after  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  genius  of  Hamilton,  the 
Clintons,  Morris  and  Livingston  laid 
the  foundations  of  its  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. The  State  was  filled  with  set- 
tlers from  overcrowded  New  England, 
the  commerce  and  emigration  or  Eu- 
rope turned  to  its  harbor,  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  began,  1807; 
and  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
1825,  decided  Us  position  as  the  port 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  West.  Man- 
hattan Island,  13  H  miles  long  and  2% 
broad,  with   26,500   acres,  with   long 

Earallel  avenues  and  cross  streets,  has 
een  crowded  by  a  dense  population  of 
2,331,542,  which  has  flowed  over  nar- 
row Harlem  River  on  the  north  and  ex- 
tended seven  miles  into  the  Bronx, 
with  430,980  inhabitants.  The  tide  of 
life  has  leaped  across  the  broad  tide 
waters  of  the  East  River,  by  suspen- 
sion bridges  and  tunnels,  building  up 
limitless  Brooklyn  (q.  v.),  as  a  great 
residence  and  manufacturing  section  of 
the  city.  The  Borough  of  Queens  is 
east  of  Brooklyn.  Richmond  is  on 
Staten  Island.  Tunnels  under  the 
Hudson  River  make  Jersey  City,  Hobo- 
ken  and  Bayonne,  with  their  great 
wharfage,  practically  parts  of  the  city, 
though  their  position  in  New  Jersey 
prevents  their  annexation,  and  Newark 
(q.  v.),  is  also  a  suburb.  Its  pecu- 
liarity of  narrovsmess  and  immense 
length,  of  crowded  population  and  high 
land  values,  developed  by  unbounded 
wealth  and  the  possibilities  of  modern 
steel  construction,  have  produced  on 
Manhattan  Island  a  new  architecture, 
with  towering  oflflce  buildings  and  pa- 
latial apartment  houses,  ten  to  fifty 
stories  high.  They  darken  the  densely 
crowded  streets,  but  have  a  strange 
and  startling  eiTect  of  grandeur.  Cath- 
edrals and  pyramids  dwindle  at  their 
side.  Nowhere  on  the  earth  is  the 
terrible  force  of  modern  civilization 
so  impressed  on  the  daily  unconscious 
thought  of  man  by  his  inherent  ne- 
cessities. It  is  a  gorgeous,  crashing, 
magic  city,  robbed  of  weirdness  and 
grotesqueness  by  the  skill  of  a  mod- 
ern school  of  architects,  whose  va- 
riety In  design,  color  and  decoration, 
added  to  modern  resources  In  build- 
ing-stone,  tinted  brick   and   concrete, 


never  wearies  the  eye,  and  produces  a 
sky  line  of  impressive  splendor.  The 
communications  and  transportation  of 
the  thronging  myriads  are  effected  by 
every  device  of  subway,  elevated  roads, 
electric  and  .cable  lines;  organized 
ability  and  achievement,  aided  by  the 
acquired  good  sense  and  good  nature 
of  a  people  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  its  imperial  wonders.  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue  are  its  leading  thor- 
oughfares, and  the  resources  of  elec- 
tric Illumination  make  the  avenues  and 
parks  at  night  peculiarly  attractive. 
The  larger  parks  are  planned  with  va- 
ried taste  and  design;  the  ridge  of  the 
Hudson  in  Riverside  Park  commands 
one  of  the  most  striking  prospects 
of  the  world.  Still  more  impressive 
are  the  views  troxja  the  East  River 
bridges  and  the  great  office  buildinfs 
rising  In  some  instances  to  650  it. 
There  are  22  miles  of  water  ft>ont.  and 
the  harbor,  commanded  by  its  gigantie 
statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World,  has  88  square  miles  of  anchor- 
age, defended  by  modern  and  elabor- 
ate fortifications  at  Sandy  Hook*  the 
general  Government  has  protected  the 
channel  by  constant  dredging.  The 
annual  imports  are  9936,990,958;  ex- 
ports $651,986,356;  grain  receipts 
from  the  interior  94,434,614  bushels^ 
average  daily  clearings  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  9338,461,911;  annual  man- 
ufactured products,  $1,371,358,000. 
The  Police  and  Fire  Departments  are 
the  best  paid  in  the  world,  the  person- 
nel being  distinguished  by  energry  and 
courage.  The  Health  Department  is 
perpetually  enlarging  and  developing 
Its  sphere,  with  constant  visitation  and 
examinations.  The  water  supply  from 
Croton  River  and  Long  Island  is  being 
supplemented  by  an  aqueduct  passing 
under  the  Hudson  from  the  Gatskills; 
the  consumption  of  water,  per  capita, 
is  to  be  the  largest  of  anv  city  in  the 
world.  Education  costs  $30,000,000  a 
year,  and  is  completed  by  Columbia 
and  New  York  universities,  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Normal 
College,  St.  John's  College,  and  Union 
and  General  Theological  Seminaries. 
The  hospitals  and  medical- schools  are 
world-famous  for  originality  and  re- 
search. The  magnificent  Public  Li- 
brary is  supplemented  by  long  estab- 
lished branches  with  numerous  recent 
additions  donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie 
at  an  expense  of  $6,000,000.  There 
are  besides  many  specialist  and  techni- 
cal collections,  including  those  of  the 
universities.  The  hotels  are  perfectly 
eanlpped  and  luxurious.  The  Cathedral 
of  St.  Patrick  on  Fifth  Avenue,  is  a 
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notable  structure,  while  that  of  Si. 
John's  the  Divine,  on  Morningside 
Heights,  when  completed  at  lavish  cost, 
will  be  the  most  magnilloent  Episcopal 
edifice  on  the  Continent .  The  nave, 
already  finished,  seats  2,000  people. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of*  Natural 
History  conducts  courses  of  lectures, 
and  there  are  highly  interesting  zoo- 
logical and  botanical  collections  at 
Bronx  Park. 

N«w  ZM'iand.  A  British  Colonial  is- 
land group  in  the  South  Pacific,  east 
of  southeast  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
Just  over  1,200  miles  from  Sydney, 
north -southwest.  It  consists  of  the  two 
main  islands  north  and  south  (collec- 
tive area  102.993  square  miles),  Stew- 
art Island  (621  square  miles),  the 
Aucklands,  and  some  small  islets  to  the 
south,  with  the  Kermadecs  on  the 
north.  The  islands  are  mountainous 
(with  active  volcanoes),  and  contain 
numerous  lakes,  thermal  springs,  and 
geysers.  The  scenery  is  as  diverse 
as  it  is  beautiful,  and  the.  climate  is 
generally  healthy;  p.  774,000  (exclu- 
sive of  46,500  Maories).  Wellington 
is  the  capital,  but  Auckland,  Christ 
Church  and  Dunedin  have  larger  pop- 
ulations. It  exports  wool,  grain,  re- 
frigerated and  preserved  meats,  and 
leather,  etc.  The  north  island  is  vol- 
eanic;  the  south  has  coal.  New  Zea- 
land has  produced  9335,000,000  in 
Sold:  of  coal,  1.586,756  tons  annually; 
auri  gum  10,883  tons.  The  colony 
leads  tne  world  in  social  legislation. 

N«y,  Michel  (1769-1815).  One  of 
Napoieon*s  most  noteworthy  marshals. 
After  the  Emperor's  abdication  Ney 
submitted  to  the  'Bourbons,  but  took 
up  arms  again  for  his  old  chief  on 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  In 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  commanded 
the  center  and  had  five  horses  shot 
under  him.  Attempting  to  escape  to 
Switzerland,  he  was  captured,  tried, 
condemned,  and  shot  in  the  Garden  or 
the  Luxembourg.  He  was  called  the 
**  Bravest  of  the  Brave,"  and  the  **  Lion 
of  Waterloo." 

Nezv  Perots.    See  American  Indians. 

Niagara  Fails.  A  city  of  Niagara 
County,  New  York,  on  the  Niagara 
River  at  the  Falls,  22  miles  northwest 
of  Buffalo.  It  is  on  the  Erie,  New 
York  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  West 
Shore,  Wabash  and  Michigan  Central 
Railroads.  The  power  of  the  falls  has 
been  electrically  applied  to  the  extent 
of  many  hundred  thousand  horse 
power,  and  there  are  here  large  manu- 
factures of  chemicals,  flour,  paper,  etc. 
The  place  is  also  a  great  tourist  and 
summer  resort.     P.   30.445. 

NIag'ara  Rlvar  and  Falls   (Iroquois, 


thunder-water).  Niagara  River  is  33 
miles  long,  flowing  from  south  to  north 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The 
water  is  clear  and  cold,  with  current 
of  280,000  cubic  feet,  per  second,  fall- 
ing 326  feet  in  its  course.  It  nar- 
rows from  2H  miles  to  a  mile  at  the 
falls.  It  then  descends  52  feet  by 
rapids,  and  takes  a  final  plunge  of  160 
ft.  On  the  American  side  the  view 
is  grandly  impressive,  but  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  there  is  a  superb  curve  of  the 
water  in  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  and  one 
can  descend  and  pass  behind  the  sheet 
of  water,  or  approach  beneath  the 
front  by  a  little  steamer,  "  The  Maid 
of  the  Mist."  The  water  has  excavated 
a  gorge  in  the  bottom  rock  of  hard 
limestone  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
Falls.  About  500.000  tons  of  water 
pour  over  the  ledge  in  a  minute.  The 
narrow  gorge  which  follows  is  but 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  the  force 
of  the  bounding  water,  seen  on  a  level 
in  the  rapids,  is  as  impressive  as  that 
of  the  falls.  All  the  region  is  parked, 
and  admirable  views  are  obtained  from 
the  steel  bridges.  Enough  water  power 
has  been  diverted  by  tunnels  on 
both  sides  to  build  up  manufacturing 
towns,  and  the  electric  force  is  con- 
veyed to  Buffalo.  The  daring  feat  of 
shooting  the  falls  has  been  accom- 
plished by  two  persons;  Mrs.  Anna 
Edson  Taylor,  who  did  it  ten  years  ago: 
and  on  July  25,  1911,  by  R.  Leach  of 
Plainfleld,  New  Jersey,  in  an  organ- 
shaped  steel  tipped  cask.  Both  these 
survived  the  adventure,  but  another, 
Maud  Wlllard,  lost  her  life  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Nrbolungan-Lled.  The  German  epic 
of  the  twelfth  century  comprising 
mythical  poems  or  sagas  of  whicn  sev- 
eral English  translations  exist.  These 
poems  nave  been  utilized  with  great 
effect  as  foundations  for  Wagner's  fa- 
mous series  of  operas  comprised  un- 
der the  general  title  of  '*  the  Ring  of 
the  Nibelungen." 

NIcara'gua.  A  Central  American  Re- 
public south  of  Honduras,  reaching 
from  the  Paciflo  to  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
on  the  Atlantic.  Its  area  is  49,000 
square  miles,  p.  500.000.  It  produces 
coffee,  bananas,  india-rubber,  sugar 
and  timber.  Cattle-rearing  is  pursued 
extensively,  and  there  is  some  mineral 
wealth.  Managua  is  the  capital,  Leon 
(the  largest  city)  the  old  capital.  Lake 
Nicaragua  (in  the  south  part  of  the 
republic)  is  92  miles  long  by  42  miles 
wide  at  the  broadest  point  and  drains 
by  the  San  Juan  River  to  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  great  scheme  of 
utilizing  the  waterway  of  the  lake  and 
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river  in  the  formation  of  a  oanal  uniting 
the  two  oceans  first  received  con- 
structive attention  in  1889.  In  1902, 
after  careful  examination  by  engineers, 
It  was  decided  that  the  great  length  and 
delay  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  with  its 
liability  to  earthquakes  were  an  insup- 
erable obstacle,  and  the  United  States 
Government  decided  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  (q.  v.). 

Nicfls'a.  An  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  Constan- 
tinople. Here,  in  325  A.  D..  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of 
Rome,  summoned  an  assembly  of  318 
Bishops  and  1,000  presbyters  and 
theologians,  who  drew  up  the  Nicene 
creed  as  a  summary  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Nlo«.  A  seaport  of  the  Riveri&  and 
a  health  resort  on  the  Mediterranean, 
in  France  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It 
has  a  beautiful  climate  and  surround- 
ings. Nice  was  ceded  to  France  in 
1860  by  Sardinia.  It  exports  fruit  and 
flower  perfumes.    P.  141,624. 

Nloh^>lM  I.  Czar  of  Russia  (1796- 
1855).  The  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1825, 
and  was  a  vigorous  ruler  and  a  man 
of  great  ability.  Undue  confidence  in 
the  resources  of  Russia  and  failure  to 
appreciate  the  dread  which  the  west- 
em  nations  had  of  Russia*s  becoming  a 
Mediterranean  power,  led  him  into  a 
conflict  with  Turkey  which  issued  in 
the  Crimean  War  (g.  v.),  and  he  died 
broken  hearted  at  the  result. 

Nich'olM  II.  Czar  of  Russia 
(1868 — ).  The  son  of  the  Emperor 
Alexandria   III.    and   of   the    sister   of 

aueen  Alexandra.  He  came  to  the 
Lrone  in  1894,  and  has  had  a  reign 
full  of  trouble  abroad  and  at  home.  He 
has  been  quite  unable,  however  well 
intentioned,  to  get  a  firm  grasp  of  af- 
fairs, and,  although  personally  well 
liked  by  his  people,  has  not  proved 
strong  enough  to  curb  either  the  grand 
ducal  party,  the  bureaucrats,  or  the 
anarchists. 

NIoholM  Breakspear.  The  only  Eng- 
lish Pope  (1154-59).  Adrian  IV.  left 
En«rlana  as  a  beggar,  became  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Albano,  and  succeeded  Anas- 
tasius  rv.  He  banished  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia ft>om  Rome,  and  afterward  obtained 
his  surrender  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  had  him  executed.  He  crowned 
Frederick,  but  subsequently  had  ser- 
ious quarrels  with  him. 

NIon'olat,  8«int.  Bishop  of  Myra 
and  patron  saint  of  Russia,  he  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  popularly 
associated  with  Christmas  under  the 
corrupted  name  of  Santa  Claus. 


Niok'el.  A  silver  white,  gleamins 
metal,  hardest  of  metals  after  m&n- 
ganese;  specific  gravity  9.26;  non- 
corrodable.  Mixed  with  a  little  mag- 
nesium it  becomes  ductile,  and  is  used 
for  coating,  plating  and  wire.  It  is 
magnetic;  is  found  in  meteorites  and 
in  ancient  rocks,  combined  with  ar- 
senic and  sulphur.  Mines  in  New  Cal- 
edonia, and  at  Sudbury  and  Cobalt, 
Canada,  supply  7,000  tons  a  year.  It 
is  worth  60  cents  a  pound.  Its  hard- 
ness and  freedom  from  rust  make  it 
useful  in  coinage  and  it  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  German  silver.  Four  per  cent. 
of  nickel  hardens  steel  for  armor  plate, 
gun  barrels,  cannon  and  shafting.  It  is 
excellent  for  watch-cases,  umbrella 
handles,  etc. 

NIc'obar  Islands.  A  British  group  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  the  Anda- 
mans  and  Sumatra.  The  total  area  is 
635  square  miles.     P.  6,800. 

NIco'sla.  A  manufacturing  town  of 
Sicily  in  the  province  of  Catania;  p. 
16,110.  Also  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  Cyprus  (formerly  called  Lefkosia, 
and  more  anciently  Ledra).  It  is  a 
fortified  town  with  mosques,  hand- 
weaving  in  silk  and  cotton;  p.  15,000 
(about  two-fifths  Moslem). 

Niootla'na.  A  genus  of  the  Solan- 
aceae  or  potato  family  including  the  to- 
bacco plant  (q.  v.).  It  is  named  after 
Jean  Nicot  who  introduced  tobacco 
into  France,  1560.  There  are  forty 
species  in  America,  the  Sunda  Islands 
and  Australia,  the  principal  being  nic- 
otiana  rustica  of  Brazil  and  niootiana 
tobacum  of  ^rginfa. 

Nlc'otlna.  An  alkaloid  substance  con- 
tained in  the  tobacco  plant.  It  is  a 
clear,  colorless  oil  and  highly  pois- 
onous, paralyzing  the  nerves.  In  the 
act  of  smoking  tobacco,  however,  only 
an  infinitesimal  quantity  is  absorbed  in 
the  smoke. 

NIe'buhr,  Barthold  Qaopg  (1776- 
1831).  One  of  the  most  acute  his- 
torians, critics  and  philologists,  of  mod- 
em times.  He  was  professor  of  Roman 
History  In  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  afterwards  at  Bonn.  He  obtained  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  his  **  History 
of  Rome." 

Nioi'lo  Work.  A  method  of  oma* 
menting  metal  plates  in  considerable 
vogue  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
said  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  en- 
graving upon  copper.  It  was  produced 
by  rubbing  a  mixture  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  sulphur,  and  borax  into  en- 
gravings on  silver,  and  some  highly 
decorative  results  were  obtained.  The 
process  is  still  largely  practiced  ta 
Russia. 
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HVgw,  A  great  river  in  Wesrt  Africa, 
it  rises  near  the  sea  in  the  outer  moun- 
tain zone  of  West  Africa  as  the  River 
Tembi  and  sweeps  round  by  Timbuktu 
to  a  delta  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  a 
circuitous  course  of  2,600  miles,  re- 
eeiving  its  great  tributary  the  River 
Benne,  about  250  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Nkje'rla.  A  British  Protectorate  in 
West  Africa,  occupying  the  lower  ba- 
sin of  the  Niger  River,  with  the  region 
adjoining,  up  to  Lake  Chad.  It  is  di- 
vided administratively  into  north  and 
south  Nigeria.  The  total  area  is  over 
300.000  square  miles,  p.  (estimated) 
25,000,000;  chiefly  Hausas,  industrious 
and  good  traders.  The  capital  is 
Wumu;  the  former  capital,  Sokoto:  the 
chief  town,  Kano,  the  great  emporium 
for  the  central  Soudan,  with  a  daily 
market  attendance  of  30,000.  The 
coast  is  swampy  for  forty  miles.  It  then 
turns  into  a  rolling  forested  region, 
and  passes  at  last  into  the  Sahara. 
The  exports  are  cotton,  rubber,  In- 
digo»  palm  and    palm  kernels. 

Nlaht-hawk.  A  North  American  bird 
akin  to  the  whippoorwill,  with  a  similar 
keen  cry,  living  on  moths  and  other 
insects.  Its  motions  are  rapid  and 
beautiful,  and  is  a  good  game  bird. 

Nlahfingale.  A  familiar  singing  bird 
which  visits  the  southern  counties  of 
England  every  summer,  and  is  some- 
times found  as  far  north  as  Yorkshire. 
It  is  a  shy  bird,  not  often  seen,  but 
the  song  of  the  male,  usually  heard  in 
the  late  evening,  or  at  early  morn,  is  of 
remarkable  sweetness  and  variety. 
After  its  wooing  period  is  over  its  song 
ceases.  The  nightingale  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Greek,  Latin  and  Persian 
poets. 

lli«hVlna«to»  Plorenod  (1829-1910). 
**The  Angel  of  the  Crimea."  During 
the  Crimean  War  she  was  a  noted  fig- 
ure. She  organized  a  band  of  nurses 
which  did  great  service  in  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  the  soldiers.  Her  system 
was  adopted  and  developed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  she  was  honored  with 
a  testimonial  of  $250,000,  which  she 
applied  to  the  founding  of  the  Nightin- 
gale Home  for  Nurses. 

NiaHtshad*.  A  genus  of  the  Solan- 
aceas,  including  belladonna  (q.  v.). 

Nigpi'tla.    See  Soudan. 

NlliMllsta.  Members  of  &  political 
organization  which  finds  its  most  nu- 
merous supporters  in  Russia.  They 
cury  on  their  work  in  secret  and  ap- 
pear to  have  representatives  in  all 
classes  of  society.  They  have  been 
regarded  as  the  moving  spirits  in  many 
of  the  conspiracies  ana  assassinations, 
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which  have  been  so  frequent  in  Russia 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
their  activity  being  greater  than  ever 
during  the  troubles  subsequent  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  The  Nihilists  wil> 
presumably  remain  a  powerful  obstruc- 
tive force  to  autocracy  so  long  as  it 
exists  on  its  present  basis,  for  repres- 
sive measures  appear  impotent  to 
crush  them  out  of  existence,  and  known 
Nihilists  reside  in  every  European 
capital.  The  government  of  Russia  has 
been  defined  as  **  an  autocracy  tem- 
pered by  assassination." 

NlJ'ni  Nov'gorod  (nizh-ni;  Russian 
lower  new  town ) .  A  city  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  River  Volga  and  Oka.  It 
is  a  great  commercial,  boating  and  car- 
avan center.  P.  100,000,  doubled  at  the 
time  of  the  picturesque  annual  fair, 
which  does  a  $125,000,000  trade;  this, 
however,  is  declining  on  account  of  the 
encroachments  of  railways  and  other 
competitors. 

Nile.  An  African  river  of  4,000  miles, 
the  longest  in  the  world,  if  we  except 
the  combined  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  near  Tangany- 
ika south  of  the  equator.  The  waters  are 
collected  in  the  reservoirs  of  the  Vic- 
toria, Albert  and  Albert  Edward  Nyanza 
and  begin  their  long  descent  to  the  sea, 
flowing  at  first  sluggishly,  through 
marshes,  in  the  region  of  tropical  rains 
and  jungles,  with  many  affluents.  The 
floating  sedge  and  weeds  pack  on  the 
surface  in  dense  masses,  over  which  as 
elephant  can  walk.  At  Khartum,  the 
Blue  Nile  Joins  it,  with  floods  also  from 
the  Abyssinian  Mountains.  In  the  Nu- 
bian desert  there  are  constant  cataracts, 
with  great  wasted  water-power.  There 
are  no  affluents  and  the  water  evapo- 
rates. At  Assouan  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment has  a  dam  with  38  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  water,  adding  700,000 
acres  to  the  irrigable  surface  of  Ecrypt. 
The  water  flows  into  large  dyked  tracts 
and  soaks  the  soil  of  a  hopeless  desert 
until  it  produces  a  crop  without  a  drop 
of  rain.  At  Cairo  the  volume  is  still 
as  great  as  the  Niagara  River,  and  this 
is  used  for  irrigation  in  the  canals  of 
the  Delta,  little  ever  reaching  the  sea. 
There  are  separate  floods  of  the  Blue 
and  White  Niles,  the  maximum  lasting 
from  August  to  November,  when  sow- 
ing begins.  An  average  flood  rises  29 
feet,  supporting  a  population  of  600  to 
an  acre  in  an  absolutely  rainless  re- 
gion. 

Nile,  Battto  of  the.  A  m*eat  battle 
fought  in  1798  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets  in  Aboukir  Bay.  It  lasted 
from  sunset  of  the  1st  of  August  to  the 
next   morning.     Nelson  captured   or 
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destroyed  the  entire  fleet  of  the  enemy 
but  two  ships. 

Nirgau.  An  Indian  antelope  of  a 
blue-grey  color  and  a  slightly  humped 
shoulder.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  few 
true  antelopes  indigenous  to  India. 

Nils'son,    OhrlsUne     (1843—).       A 

?ioor  Swedish  child,  singing  at  country 
airs,  her  voice  attracted  attention  and 
was  cultivated  at  Paris.  She  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  great  prima  donna, 
1864,  and  became  the  Countess  de  Mi- 
randa, 1887. 

NImo'quen  or  NIJ'm6g«n.  A  forti- 
fied town  on  the  Waal  River,  near  Arn- 
heim,  Holland.  It  manufactures  ale, 
Prussian  blue,  pottery  and  cigars.  P. 
44,000. 

Nimes.  A  town  in  the  Gard  depart- 
ment, France,  containing  Roman  anti- 
quities and  educational  institutions.  It 
produces  silk  and  wine.    P.  80,140. 

Nin'eveh.  The  capital  of  ancient  As- 
syria, first  mentioned  in  inscriptions 
2250  B.  G.  It  was  the  magnificent  me- 
tropolis of  the  East,  with  palaces, 
fortifications,  libraries  and  a  literature 
which  have  been  brought  to  light,  since 
1842,  by  the  excavations  of  Botta,  La- 
yard  ana  Rass&m.  The  inscriptions  and 
cylinders  have  established  the  history 
and  chronology  of  city  and  empUre,  B. 
C.  1100-607. 

Ning  Po.    A  treaty  port  in  Ghekiang 

grovince,  Ghina,  100  miles  from  Shang- 
ai.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton 
and  tea.    P.  255.000. 

Ni'ob^.  A  cloud  goddess,  whose  mist 
children  perished  "by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  whiie  she,  at  Mt.  Sipy- 
lus  in  Lydia,  melted  in  tearful  streams. 
Mythology  made  her  the  daughter  of 
Tantalus  and  wife  of  Amphion  (sunset 
and  sunrise).  Pride  in  her  radiant 
dawn-cloud  children  roused  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  slew 
them  with  their  arrows,  to  please  their 
mother  Latona  (returning  year  and 
day)  whose  indignation  was  roused 
against  the  wintry  mountain. 

Ninon  <!•  Lenolos  (ne'nong  de  long- 
olo'),  (1615-1706).  A  French  woman 
equally  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  wit 
and  immorality.  So  great  was  her 
reputation  that  when  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden  came  to  Paris,  she  asked  to 
visit  the  French  Academy  and  Ninon 
de  Lenclos.  The  most  virtuous  women 
sent  their  children  to  her  house  to 
learn  style  and  good  manners.  Laroch- 
efoucauld  consulted  her  upon  his  max- 
ims, Moli^re  upon  his  comedies  and 
Scarron  upon  his  romances. 

Nlp'igon.  A  lake  in  Thunder  Bay  dis- 
trict, Ontario,  Canada  (70  miles  lonff, 
50  miles  wide,  with  1,000  islands).  It 


discharges  by  Nipigon  River  (30  miles 
long)  to  Lake  Superior. 

Nippon'  or  Nlphon\  The  native  name 
of  Japan,  applied  often  (butv^ongly)  to 
Hondu,  the  principal  island  of  the  Mi- 
kadoes Empire. 

Nirva'na.  In  Buddhism,  the  condi- 
tion of  supreme  attainment,  invol- 
ving the  extinction  of  every  form  of 
desire,  ambition,  or  unrest.  It  is  the 
calm,  sinless,  holy  state.  (Sanskrit, 
"  ceasing  to  breathe.") 

NIVre  or  Saitpetor.  A  compound 
of  nitric  acid  and  potash,  which  forms 
the  explosive  ingredient  in  gunpow- 
der, lucifer  matches  and  certain  deton- 
ating powders.  It  has  been  manu- 
factured in  England  since  1625.  As 
found,  in  certain  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, on  the  soil,  it  forms  a  valuable 
chemical  manure,  which  is  exported 
to  Europe  and  is  in  continuous  de- 
mand. 

NrtrOy  Spirits  of.  A  very  valuable 
medicine,  in  the  form  of  the  purified 
and  sweetened  spirit,  as  a  cooler  of  the 
blood.  In  feverish  cold  it  is  safe 
and  beneficial,  and  it  makes  an  allevi&- 
tive  lotion  for  Inflamed  rheumatic 
Jgints. 

Ni'trlo  Aold  or  A'qua  ForHls.  A  com- 
pound of  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen. Glauber  produced  it  from  sul- 
ghuric  acid  ana  nitre:  Lavoisier  and 
avendish  (1778-85)  proved'  its  com- 
Eositlon.  It  is  produced  commercially 
y  heating  large  amounts  of  sodiuoi 
nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid  in  iron  re- 
torts, the  volatile  acid  being  caught  and 
condensed  in  bottles,  leaving  sodium 
sulphate  as  a  by-product.  The  acid  is 
purified  by  repeated  distillation  for  use 
n  laboratories,  where  it  is  employed 
n  various  operations.  In  commerce  it 
s  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives, coal-tar  colors,  and  nitrates, 
which  include  those  of  silver,  lead, 
iron,  aluminum,  barium  and  strontium. 
Nitric  acid,  in  nigh  dilution,  improves 
the  appetite  and  aids  in  the  secretion 
of  urine,  but  continuous  use  is  dan- 
gerous. Externally,  it  is  used  for  chil- 
blains and  warts.  Silver  nitrate,  or 
lunar  caustic,  is  a  counter-irritant  used 
in  diphtheria,  croup  and  whooping- 
cough.  As  a  poison  it  is  relieved  by 
drinkinff  salt  and  water.  Lead  and 
iron  ana  aluminum  nitrates  are  used  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing.  Nitrates  of 
barium  and  strontium  produce  green 
and  red  fireworks.  Nitric  acid  is  used 
in  etching  and  engraving,  dissolving 
tin  and  essaying. 

Ni'trogan.  A  colorless,  tasteless.  In- 
odorous gas,  seven   parts  of  it  with 
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[wo  of  oxygeD  conelitule  air,  nllrogen 
diluting  the  oxyseo.  With  hydrogen 
It  tormB  ammonia,  and  is  esseatial  to 
pisnt  life.  Nitrogenous  foods  (milk, 
eggs,  cheese,  beans,  meat)  are  the 
most  highly  oonoentrated  and  savory. 
Nitrogen  may  be  liquified  and  frozen 
by  pressure  and  oold.    Nitrous  oilde  " 


ered  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
auarler  of  the  Dineteentb  century  by 
Hellrung  and  SeyfTarth,  in  Germany. 
They  live  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  plants 
ot  the  order  LegumlnoBtt,  as  clover, 
■Ittdfa,  vetoheB,  peas,  beans,  etc.  In 
the  peculiar  life  companionship  Isym- 
biosfs)  existing  between  them  and  their 
host,  by  a  process  which  is  etili  a 
mystery,  they  gather  and  assimilate 
eonslderabie     quantities     of     nitrogeD 


dlstlnguiahed  by  the  oalied  eye  of  little 
white  nodules  attached  to  the  roots. 
While  most  plants  impoverish  the  soil 
of  Its  most  valuable  ptsnt-food,  nltro- 
ICD,  the  legumes  by  the  action  of  de- 
scribed enrich  It;  hence  the  benefit  ol 
iDtroducing  legumes  Into  crop  rotation. 

Mi'tro-glyo'arina.  An  explosive  in- 
vented by  Alfred  NObel  Iq.  v.)  in  1B62. 
Sobrero  nad  used  it  before  as  a  med- 
ieloe.  It  Is  produced  by  mixing  220 
0)9.  of  pure  glycerine  with  GOO  lbs. 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  600 
Dm.  of  nitric  acid;  this  is  done  by 
sIowIt  adding  and  stirring  In  a  leaden 
vessel,  cooled  by  colled  pipes  of  run- 
ning water.  The  mixture  Is  Ihen  run 
Into  a  vessel,  and  the  n I tro- glycerine, 
which  floats  on  top,  is  separated  and 
washed.  If  pure  It  is  colorless,  but  In 
commerce  It  is  yellow.  It  freeaes  at 
48.4  °  P.  The  vapor  produces  violent 
headaches  and  some  people  cannot 
touch  It  without  illness.  It  explodes  at 
356°  F.,  or  by  concussion,  or  by  de- 
tonators ot  mercuric  fulminate.  It  is 
used  In  exploding  oil  wells  to  make 
Ibem  yield  freely,  or  In  blasting  under 
water,  but  is  too  dangerous  in  Kb 
liquid  state,  and  Is  manufactured  Into 
dynamite  and  cordite.  Medicinally.  { 
dilution  ol  one  per  cent,  relieves  angliK 
pectoris,  epilepsy,  asthma  and  Brlgnt'f 
disease.  The  United  Stales  manufac- 
tures 40  million  lbs.  a  year,  mostly  re- 
converted Into  dynamite. 

Ilo'ali.  The  survivor  of  the  flood  and 
fither  of  Ham,  Shem  and  Japhet. 
fathers   of   the   threefold   division   of 


mankind.  Ham  was  ancestor  of  the 
Egyptians,  Ethiopians, Canaanltes,Ph<e- 
nicians,  Arabians,  and  Cushltes.  or 
primitive  Babylonians,  in  a  word,  what 
we  call  the  Semitio  races.  Shem  was. 
lather  of  the  Elamites  or  Turanians; 
two  of  the  family  of  Sbemites.  Asshur 
and  Aram,  lived  among  the  Cushltes 
until  they  acquired  their  Hamltic  (or^ 
as  we  say,  SemilJc)  language,  and 
weiit  "  out  of  that  land  "  of  Babylon  to 
settle  Assyria  and  Syria  (Gen.  x,  11). 
IQ  the  same  way  Teran,  descendant  of 
(he  Turanian  Arphaxad.  and  father  of 
Abraham,  had  lived  in  Ur  of  the- 
Ghaldees  (Gen.  xi,  31),  speaking  Baby- 
lonian, as  Laban,  grandson  of  Ahra- 
h"  "'ibrother,  Nahor,  is  found  speaking 
S  n,  from  his  residence  in  Syria 
(  .  xxzii,  47),  while  Jacob,  grandson 
0  iraham,  in  the  same  passage,  uses- 
tl  lanaaniUsb,  which  we  call  Hebrew. 
a  vhlch  hla  family  had  naturally  ac- 
q       d  while  living  fa  that  land. 

Nfibel,  JirfFMl  Barnard  (1833-96). 
A  Sweaish  inventor,  educated  under 
John  Ericsson  in  the  United  States.  He 
continued  studying  and  experimenting 
in  explosives  with  his  father  in  Russia 
on  an  Island  in  the  Neva.  They  began 
■  ■    iroduce  their  Invention,  nltro-gly- 


brolher  killed  by  an  explosion.  Alfred 
continued  the  manufacture,  but  the 
destruction  of  a  ship  and  all  on  board 
by  n  I  tro -glycerine  in  the  cargo,  led  to 
a  law  against  it.  In  ISGG,  he  found  that 
when  molded  into  cakes  or  sticks  with 
a  Qne  infusoria!  earth,  it  became  mnch' 
safer;  though  just  as  explosive.  This 
is  dynamite.  He  afterward  Invented 
many  other  things,  having  100  patents, 
in  England.  He  established  many  fao- 
tories  and  exploited  the  great  Baku 
oil  fields.  At  his  death  he  left  a  fund 
of  19,000,000  the  annual  Interest  to  he- 
divided  in  tlve  prizes  of  140.000  each 
for  the  most  signal -achieve  men  Is  in 
physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  or  med- 
icine, literature  and  peace  promotion. 

Nootuma'.  A  name  that  has  been' 
variously  used  since  it  was  invented  by 
John  Field  to  indicate  a  certain  kind  of 
musical  composition  suggestive  of 
night.  Chopin  made  the  term  more- 
widely  known  by  his  superb  nocturnes 
for  the  piano-forte;  and  Mr.  Whistler 
adopted  the  word  to  describe  some  of 
his  famous  picture-studies  of  night 
effects. 

MoV>  Qanaral  (1849—).  A  Jap- 
anese soldier  who  achieved  great  dis- 
tinction by  his  able  and  successful  con- 
duct of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.     H» 
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is  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  ohar- 
aoter,  a  poet  and  a  statesman. 

Mom*.  A  seacoast  city  of  Alaska, 
where  gold  was  found  in  the  sand  in 
1899.  A  mushroom  settlement  of  tents 
began  at  onoe,  which  has  become  the 
most  important  of  the  region  with  sub- 
stantial buildings,  a  railway  of  80  miles 
and  a  population  of  5,000. 

Non-Jurort.  An  ecclesiastical  party 
who  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to 
William  III.  in  1689,  contending  that 
James  II.  had  been  unjustly  deposed. 
Sancroft,  Ken,  and  several  other  bish- 
ops were  among  them.  Although  they 
were  deprived  of  their  benefices  and 
subjected  to  double  taxation  they  ad- 
hered to  their  opinions. 

NoKdau,  Max  8imon  (1849—).  An 
author  and  physician  who  is  a  native 
of  Budapest  and  settled  in  Paris  in 
1880,  where  he  has  since  resided  and 
been  an  active  literary  force.  His 
best-known  works  are  "  Degeneration," 
and  "  The  Drones  Must  Die."  He  is  a 
bold  and  able  writer  with  original 
"Views. 

Nopd'anakJ6idp  Adolf  Erik  Nila,  Baron 
(1832-1901).  A  Finnish  explorer  and 
scientist,  driven  to  Sweden  by  Russian 
intolerance.  He  began  Arctic  explora- 
tion in  1858,  and  in  1878-9,  sailed 
round  Siberia  to  Japan.  For  this  he 
was  ennobled.  In  1883  he  made  a 
final  visit  to  Greenland. 

Nor'dica,  Madama  Lillian  (I860—). 
An  eminent  vocalist  and  operatic  artist. 
She  is  a*  native  of  America.  Her  first 
operatic  appearance  in  London  was 
made  in  1887.  Her  great  rOle  is  that 
of  Marguerite  in  "  Faust." 

NoKfoik.  A  port  of  Virginia,  with  ex- 
oellent  harbor,  on  the  Elizabeth  River, 
OBposite  Portsmouth,  at  which  the 
Navy  Yard  is  placed.  It  has  one  of 
the  largest  coaling  stations  in  the  world 
and  is  the  terminus  of  many  steamship 
lines.  It  manufactures  fertilizers,  hos- 
iery, cotton,  silk,  lumber  and  has  foun- 
dries and  machine  shops.     P.  67,452. 

Normal  Schools.  Institutions  for  the 
development  of  teachers,  originated  in 
Franke  and  Halle  (1704),  and  spreading 
through  Prussia  under  Frederick  the 
Great.  Great  Britain  has  extended  the 
system  to  the  colonies.  Horace  Mann 
with  Brooks,  Barnard  and  Dwight,  in- 
troduced them  into  Massachusetts 
1834-39.  They  spread  to  New  York 
then  to  Michigan,  and  the  West.  There 
are  257  Normal  Schools  in  the  United 
States  with  74,370  students.  They 
teach  theory,  practice,  methods  and 
higher  studies,  practicing  with  model 
classes.  Summer  schools  are  held  for 
teachers  already  at  work,  training  in 


modern  methods  and  developing 
breadth  of  interest  and  ambition. 
Chairs  of  Science  of  Education  have 
been  established  at  leading  universi- 
ties. 

Nor'mamly.  An  ancient  province  of 
France,  on  the  English  Channel.  Hrolf, 
or  Rollo,  a  Norse  or  Northman  viking, 
was  enfeoffed  with  it  by  Charles  the 
Simple  of  France,  912,  on  condition 
that  he  should  keep  out  further  ma- 
rauders. He  married  the  King's 
daughter,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Duae 
of  Normandy  who,  in  1066  became  Wil- 
liam the  CTonqueror  of  England,  and 
held  both  lands.  After  dissensions  in 
the  family,  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
won  it  back  for  the  French  crovm  in 
1204.  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  regions  of 
the  French  Republic,  conservative  but 
enterprising,  frugal,  shrewd,  inventive. 
Normans  are  the  Yankees  of  Franoe, 
and,  with  the  Bretons,  its  great  sailors. 
Rouen  is  the  capital,  Dieppe,  Havre, 
Harfleur,  Lisieux,  Evreux,  Bayreux, 
important  cities. 

Morris,  Frank  (1870-1902).  An 
American  novelist.  His  best  known 
work  is  ••  The  Pit;**  the  second  of  a 
trilogy  embodying  the  "  Epic  of 
Wheat." 

Norrlttown.  A  borough  and  county 
seat  of  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Schuylkill  River,  sixteen 
miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia;  and 
on  the  Philadelphia  A  Reading,  the 
Pennsylvania  A  Stony  Greek  Railroads. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  iron  mines, 
limestone,  marble  and  sandstone  quar- 
ries, and  its  manufactures  give  it  im^ 
portance.  It  counts  18  woolen,  cotton 
and  carpet  mills,  manufactures  of  hos- 
iery ana  shirts,  of  glass  and  oil  cloth, 
tin  plate,  machinery,  tacks,  furniture, 
asphalt  block,  etc.  The  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania State  Hospital  for  the  insane  is 
here.     P.  27,875. 

NorKklSplng.  A  town  on  the  Mo- 
tala  River  in  the  Ostergotland  provinee, 
Sweden.  It  is  engaged  in  cotton  spin- 
ning, cloth  weaving,  ship  building.  P. 
45,826. 

North  Adams.  A  city  of  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  the 
northwest  part  of  the  state,  near  the 
western  end  of  Hoosac  Tunnel,  about 
35  miles  east  of  Albany,  New  York; 
and  on  the  Boston  A  Albany  and  Boston 
A  Maine  Railroads.  Its  industries,  cot- 
ton and  woolens,  prints,  shoes,  etc.  are 
important.     P.  22,019. 

North  Braddoek.  A  borough  of  Al- 
legheny County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  about  ten  miles 
southeast  of  Pittsburg  and  on  the  Bal- 
timore A  Ohio,  Pittsburgh  A  Lake  Erie 
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and  Pennsylvania  Railroads.  The  great 
Bdgar  Thompson  Steel  Works  are  here. 
P.  11,824. 

North,  Frodorloiii  Lord  (1732-92). 
His  eloquence,  good  humor  and  readi- 
ness made  him  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1767.  He  was  no  states- 
man, sought  party  ends  and  the  king^s 
favor,  finally  plunging  Great  Britain 
into  war  with  the  colonies,  against  the 
will  of  Chatham,  Burke  and  Fox.  In 
1782  he  resigned,  and  was  blind  for 
five  years  before  his  death. 

Northamp'ton.  A  county  of  England. 
Its  area  is  985  square  miles  chiefly 
agriculture,  although  it  is  also  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  manufacturing 
(especially  boots).  P.  340,800.  The 
eapltal  is  Northampton,  a  town  on  the 
River  Nen,  67  miles  northwest  of  Lon- 
don by  railway.    P.  93,000. 

Northanip'ton.  A  city  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  Hampshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  the  seat  of  Smith  Col- 
lege and  various  manufactures.  P. 
19,431. 

North  Carolina.  A  State  between  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina,  with  the  same 
area  as  Alabama,  52,426  square  miles. 
The  western  part  is  the  Appalachian 
mountain  belt  of  the  Blue  and  Smoky 
Mountains,  rising  to  6,711  ft.  in  Mt. 
Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  east  of  the 
Rookies.  It  is  a  tangled  and  forested 
region,  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  Scotch-Irish  mountaineers.  Driven 
to  the  wilderness  by  poverty,  they  kept 
free  from  slavery,  and  were  loyal 
to  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
Piedmont  region  which  follows  on  the 
east  is  rolling  and  diversified,  grad- 
ually sloping  toward  the  coast,  and  is 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  part 
of  the  State.  The  coast  counties  are 
sandy  and  barren,  largely  given  to  pine 
forests  with  lumber  and  turpentine  in- 
terests, and  ending  In  immense  cypress 
Bwainps.  The  great  coast  lagoons  of 
Pamlico  and  Albermarle  Sounds  are  en- 
closec!  by  sand  bars  like  those  on  the 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  coasts, 
but  running  30  miles  from  land  at  Cape 
Hatteras.  Wilmington  and  Newborn  are 
the  ports,  Raleigh  (19,218)  is  the  capi- 
tal, Charlotte  and  Ashevilie  Important 
towns.  There  are  considerable  fishing 
interests.  North  Carolina  is  the  second 
state  in  production  of  tobacco,  and 
raises  much  com  and  cotton ;  also  leads 
in  sweet  potatoes.  It  has  become  a  cen- 
ter of  market  gardening  and  truM  for 
the  North.  Its  grapes  have  always 
been  excellent,  producing  the  Scuppa- 
Bong  wine.  Mica  is  found  in  the  west, 
a  little  corundum,  a  trace  of  gold.  He- 
matite  and   magnetic   iron    ores    are 


mined,  with  talc,  soapstone,  phosphate* 
and  building  stone.  The  slope  of  the 
state  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast 
gives  it  an  extraordinary  water-power, 
which  promises  to  control  the  future  ox 
its  interests.  Within  twenty  years  it 
has  become  the  third  cotton  spinning 
state,  following  MassachusetCB  and 
South  Carolina.  Low  i^nts,  mild  viin- 
terSy  abundant  firewood,  make  life  easy 
and  labor  cheap.  The  people  of  the 
mountains  are  flocking  to  the  factor- 
ies and,  as  laws  regulating  child  labor 
begin  to  be  enforced,  the  second  gen- 
eration is  becominff  educated,  though 
the  percentage  if  illiteracy  is  still  28.7 
per  cent.  The  size  of  the  farms  is  di- 
minishing, and  the  colored  people  buy- 
ing or  renting  small  holdings  which 
make  them  more  useful  and  independ- 
ent. The  feeling  between  white  and 
colored,  people  is  less  bitter  than  in 
many  southern  states  and  intelligent 
whites  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thehr  negro  neighbors.  It  has 
always  been  an  Independent  and  con- 
servative state.  It  was  the  last  to  en- 
ter the  Union  under  Washington,  in- 
clined to  Henry  Clay  and  Whiggism  in 
1837-51,  and  was  the  last  state  but  one 
to  secede.  Education  is  furthered  at  a 
State  University  and  a  number  of  col- 
leges.   P.  2,206,287,  one-third  negroes. 

Northollfra«  Alfred  O.  Harmaworth, 
Itt.  Baron  (1865 — ).  One  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  recent  Jour- 
nalism. He  started  "Answers^'  in 
1888  in  conjunction  with  his  brother. 
Cecil  Harmsworth  now  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Droitwich  Division. 
This  venture  was  highly  successful, 
and  in  1894  the  Harmsworths  pur- 
chased the  **  Evening  News,**  of 
which  they  soon  made  a  valuable  prop- 
erty. In  1896  the  "Daily  MaiP'^was 
started,  and  conducted  with  so  much 
vigor  that  it  became  very  successful. 
Lord  Northcliffe,  as  the  head  of  the 
publishing  company  which  runs  the 
various  Harmsworth   publications   and 

gapers,  has  shone  immense  aptitude, 
[e  was  rewarded  with  &  baronetcy  in 
1904  and  elevated  to  the  peerage  in 
1905. 

North  Dako'ta.  A  state  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier  between  Minnesota  and 
Montana;  area  70,795  square  miles.  The 
eastern  border  is  the  Red  River,  flowing 
north  into  Canada.  The  eastern  sec- 
tion is  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  with 
deep,  black  alluvial  soil.  Toward  the 
west  the  ffrdund  slowly  rises  to  4,000 
ft.    The  rivers  cut  deep  valleys  in  the 

glains.  bordered  by  huge  bluffs,  and 
ave  belts  of  vegetation,  but  it  is  the 
least  forested  of  the  United  States.  The 
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soli  of  the  center  counties  Is  the  de- 
tritus of  ancient  glaciers,  and  fertile. 
The  upper  Missouri,  fed  by  the  snows 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  makes  a  great 
•curve  cutting  off  the  southwest  corner 
•of  the  State,  whidh  contains  the  Bad 
Lands,  a  wierd,  barren,  grassless  re- 
gion, with  Jagged  sandstone  hills,  pre- 
cipitous sink  holes  and  forbidding  ap- 
pearance. Dakota  approaches  the  rain- 
less belt  near  the  Rookies.  In  the  east- 
ern counties,  about  twenty  inches  of 
rain  fall,  almost  entirely  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  it  is  most  needed 
for  the  ffreat  wheat  farms,  making  a 
region  of  unparalled  fertility.  West  of 
this  the  glacial  soil  is  still  fruitful  to 
meridan  100  **,  after  which  there  is  not 
enough  rain  for  farming,  and  irriga- 
tion IS  difficult  on  account  of  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  rivers.  Shaly  coal  is 
abundant,  and  if  this  can  be  com- 
pressed in  usable  bricks,  will  supply 
power  for  artesian  irrigation.  The 
"western  half  is  filled  with  vast  cattle 
ranges,  supplied  by  the  natural  buffalo 
grass,  which  dries  on  the  soil.  The 
olimate  Is  continental.  The  long  days 
of  the  north,  with  the  hot  suns,  speed 
the  wheat  farms;  the  winter,  with  tem- 
peratures of  — 30  ®  are  more  tolerable, 
•on  account  of  the  dry  air.  The  unmelt- 
<ing  snow  protects  winter  grain,  but  its 
•comparative  scarcity  allows  cattle  to 
reach  dry  grass.  Terrible  blizzards, 
'With  mountain  roads,  sometimes  work 
iiavoc  with  the  herds.  Bismarck,  the 
•capital  (p.  4,000),  Is  where  the  North- 
men! Pacific  crosses  the  Missouri,  near 
Fort  Lincoln.  The  northern  counties 
tiave  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  line, 
-with  many  branches,  and  the  fertile 
^eastern  section  is  netted  with  railways. 
Fargo  (10,000)  and  Grand  Forks  (8,- 
500}  are  grain  and  milling  cities  on  the 
Red  River;  Grafton,  Larimore  and 
Jamestown  are  railway  centers.  Devirs 
Lake  is  a  ffreat  body  of  salt  water  with- 
out outlet,  and  a  town  of  the  same 
name  is  near  it.  The  climate,  rapid 
growth  and  long  days  of  summer  make 
the  Dakota  wheat  superior  to  all  others. 
The  population  is  577.056  and  of  a 
high  class,  the  Scandinavian  element 
being  energetic  and  patriotic.  Educa- 
tion is  advanced,  and  every  effort  made 
to  improve  the  life  of  the  prairies. 

Northarn  Lights.  See  Aurora  Bor- 
oalis. 

North'man.  The  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Scandinavia,  famous  as  sea 
adventurers  and  pirates.  Their  attacks 
on  Britain  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe  prior  to  the  eleventh  century 
were  often  successful,  and  they  estab- 
lished settlements  in  the  islands  off  the 


Scottish  coasts,  and  in  the  north  of 
France,  where  they  founded  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  from  which  the  Normans 
who  conquered  England  in  the  eleventh 
century  were  descended.  Becomins 
Christianized  in  Norway  and  Denmark, 
they  ceased  to  be  a  terror  on  the  seas, 
colonized  Iceland,  discovered  Greenland, 
and  North  America  before  Columbus, 
drove  the  Saracens  from  Sicily,  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  there  and  at  Naples, 
and  were  leaders  in  the  Crusades. 

North  8ea,  or  Qarman  Ooaan.  An  arm 

of  the  Atlantic,  east  of  Great  Britain, 
west  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  North 
Germany,  and  north  of  Holland,  Bel« 
gium  and  Prance,  length  600  miles 
width  400  miles.  The  shallow  waters, 
warmed  by  western  currents  and  winds, 
swarm  with  fish,  which  have  been  a 
national  resource  of  Great  Britain,  Hol- 
land and  Scandinavia.  Their  great  com- 
merce, with  that  of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, fill  it  with  intense  maritime  life, 
sweeping,  in  an  impressive  procession, 
through  the  English  channel. 

North  Tonawanda.  A  city  of  Niagara 
County,  New  York,  on  the  Niagara  River 
and  Erie  Canal  and  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  Buffalo.  It  is  practically  one 
with  Tonawanda  which  is  a  great  lum- 
ber market  and  has  large  iron  works, 
saw  and  shingle  and  plow  mills.  P. 
11,955. 

North-Wast  Pasaaga.  A  passage  fk-om 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  through  the 
Arctic  Seas,  has  been  the  dream  of  nav- 
igators for  centuries,  and  many  have 
been  the  expeditions  which  have  gone 
forth  in  the  hope  of  making  its  dis- 
covery, at  great  sacrifice  of  life  and 
money.  From  1743  to  1818  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  offered  a  reward  of 
8100,000  for  such  discovery,  and  in 
1818  the  offer  was  altered  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  payment  of  $25,000  to 
anyone  who  passed  either  110*,  120*, 
or  130  •  West  longitude.  Sir  E.  Parry 
was  the  first  to  win  one  of  these  pay- 
ments. Sir  John  Franklin's  ill-rated 
expedition  in  the  ships  **  Erebus  **  and 
"Terror"  set  out  in  1845  and  though 
there  is  little  doubt  Sir  John  effected 
the  discovery,  he  and  all  his  associates 
perished.  Sir  Robert  McClure  proved 
the  existence  of  the  passage  in  1854, 
and  many  facts  concerning  it  were  dis- 
covered hy  various  explorers.  But  it 
was  the  Norwegian,  Roald  Amundsen, 
who  first  entered  and  passed  through 
it  successfully  (1903-6). 

North-Watt  Tarrltorlat  of  Canada. 

The  tracts  of  British  North  America, 
northwest  of  the  other  part  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  including  Alberta, 
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Assinioia,  Athabasca,  Franklin.  Kee- 
watin.  Mackenzie,  Saskatchewan  and 
Ungava,  rearranged  and  organized  in 
1904  as  the  two  provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  (aU  of  which  see.) 
The  area  is  2,553,337  square  miles. 
P.  220,000  (including  27,000  Indians.) 
See  British  Columbia. 

Nortii  Yakima.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Yakima  County.  Washington,  ninety 
miles  northeast  of  the  Dalles,  Oregon, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Railway.  It  nas 
water  power  in  use  by  factories,  but 
is  chiefly  of  note  as  the  center  and 
market  of  a  rich  irrigated  agricul- 
tural district,  producing  grain,  fruits, 
hops,  dairy  products,  cattle,  etc.  P. 
14.0^2. 

Mor'ton,  Oharlat  Eliot  (1827-1908). 
A  Dante  scholar,  professor  of  art  in 
Harvard  and  literary  executor  of 
Lowell.  Carlyle,  Emerson,  G.  W.  Cur- 
tis, and  Ruskin. 

Nopwalk.  A  town  of  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,  on  the  Norwalk  River,  22 
miles  south  of  Danbury  and  on  the 
New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  Hart- 
ford Railroads.  It  has  also  steamboat 
connection  with  New  York  and  ports 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  a  fac- 
tory town  producing  hats  and  shoes, 
locKS  and  builders'  hardware,  stone- 
ware, and  earthenware,  woolens,  cor- 
sets, webbing,  machinery,  etc.  P. 
24,211. 

Mor'way.  The  coast  of  the  Scandin- 
avian peninsula,  separated  from  Swe- 
den by  a  barren  mass  of  mountains 
which  rises  to  peaks  of  6,000  to  8,000 
ft.  Owing  to  the  latitude  (58  •  to  71 '») 
the  snow  line  begins  at  4,500  ft.  in 
the  south,  and  descends  at  the  north. 
Norway  is  1,080  miles  long,  275  wide 
in  the  south.  During  the  ice  age  a 
vast  cap,  like  that  of  Greenland, 
rose  far  above  the  mountains,  and  its 
terrible  grind,  down  the  western  mass 
of  granite,  produced  the  most  Jagged 
and  indented  coast  in  the  world.  With 
the  islands,  the  coast  line  amounts  to 
12,000  miles  or  a  whole  meridian  of 
the  globe.  The  awful  black  fjords 
are  flanked  by  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock,  2,000  to  5,000  ft.  high,  over 
which  the  snow  torrents  fall  with 
eternal  requiem  into  the  depths.  The 
sea  tide  often  comes  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  cliffs,  and  a  Hamburg  American 
excursion  steamer  is  dwarfed  to  a  toy. 
The  views  are  enhanced  by  a  low 
hanging  snow  line,  which  gives  Al- 
pine effect  to  moderate  elevation,  by 
the  clear  air,  and  by  the  deathless  day 
at  midsummer,  which  dyes  sea  and 
fjord,  and  snow  with  crimson  sunset 


hues  at  midnight.  The  climate  is  in* 
tensely  severe  in  the  interior.  The 
water-divide  runs  near  the  coast,  and 
the  largest  streams  work  their  way 
south  Into  the  Skagerrack  or  east  into 
the  Swedish  system.  The  rapid  rise 
brings  the  short  western  streams  down 
in  a  succession  of  rifts  and  dashing 
cascades,  giving  the  greatest  water- 
power  in  Europe.  It  is  frozen  so 
much  of  the  year  that  it  is  not  largely 
utilized.  The  outer  coast  is  as  warm 
as  Scotland  at  the  sea  level,  with  the 
western  breezes  over  the  mild  sea. 
On  a  parallel  with  Greenland,  every 
shelf  of  soil  is  covered  with  vast  for- 
ests, or  fields  of  vivid  green,  enameled 
with  fiowers.  Whole  mountain  sides 
are  azure  with  bluebells  or  twinkle 
with  pansies.  and  along  the  coast  the 
foxgloves  fill  every  road  side  with 
spikes  of  crimson  blooms  a  yard  high. 
The  warm  sea  teems  with  fish  and 
the  streams  dash  with  salmon.  In 
early  years  this  must  have  been  as 
noticeable  as  in  the  former  streams 
of  Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  where 
they  kicked  fish  ashore  with  their 
boots.  This  is  what  lur^d  the  tall  fair 
Teutons  up  from  Denmark.  They 
drove  out  or  enslaved  the  short 
swarthy  Lapps  and  Finns  who  pre- 
ceded them;  men  who  had  gold  from 
the  early  sands,  and  who  survive  in 
myth  as  trolls  and  dwarfs,  outwitted 
of  their  wealth  by  a  superior  race.  The 
Norsemen  were  amphibious;  prehis- 
toric slate  scratch  ings  reveal  desperate 
battles  between  fleets  of  armed  canoes 
like  those  of  Polynesia.  When  legend 
begins,  in  the  dramatic  and  Homeresque 
poetry  of  the  somber  Edda,  the  canoes 
had  developed  into  the  beaked  galleys 
of  the  vikings  who  shocked  the  thrones 
of  Saxon  and  Prankish  kings,  swept 
(he  Saracens  flrom  the  Mediterranean, 
and  discovered  America  ages  before 
Columbus.  Survival  of  the  fittest  had 
produced  the  most  glorious  and  terri- 
ble race  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Modern  Norwegians  are 
calm,  reasonable,  initiative,  of  the  Al- 
fred NObel  type.  The  men  fill  the 
merchant  marine  of  more  favored  na- 
tions, and  speak  English  or  German  in 
lonely  valleys.  The  short  summer  is 
too  moist  for  wheat.  Os^ts  and  bar- 
ley develop  in  a  few  weeks  under  the 
never-setting  sun,  and  make  the  un- 
leavened black  bread  of  the  farmSi 
The  grazing  is  as  rich  as  Ireland's  yet 
SO  moist  that  grass  will  not  cure  on  me 
ground,  but  must  be  twisted  into  the 
fences.  Butter,  cheese  and  veal  are 
the  summer  luxuries,  with  endless  sal- 
mon, and  the  strawbeiries  which  last, 
with  lilacs  and  elder  flowers,  until  Sep- 
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tember.  Elder  and  sweet  syringa 
bloom  by  every  cottage.  The  people 
are  wonderful  axe-men.  Every  man 
builds  his  own  snug  house,  and  winter 
hours  of  darkness  are  spent  in  Wood- 
carving.  Kerosene  has  been  an  im- 
mense blessing,  and  flre-w»od  never 
fails  when  there  are  hands  to  chop  it. 
The  salmon  streams  are  thriftily  let 
out  to  rich  Englishmen  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  hardy  fishermen  and 
whalers  have  an  annual  revenue  of 
$13,400,000;  the  lumber  interests 
amount  to  $9,728,000;  the  lakes  and 
streams  are  full  of  spruce  drifting  to 
the  pulp  mills  ($8,067,000).  Gold  has 
vanished,  other  mineral  wealth  is 
scant,  coal  is  less  missed  in  a  land 
of  free  forest.  The  people  are  as  hon- 
est, laborious,  independent  as  any  in 
the  world,  ana  are  always  welcome  in 
the  Northwest  of  America,  where  they 
become  Governors  and  Senators.  Nor- 
way was  united  with  Sweden  until 
1905;  then,  wishing  an  independent 
foreign  administration  and  a  separate 
consulate  of  their  own,  they  selected 
an  excellent  Danish  prince  as  their 
king.  The  lahguage  is  the  same  as 
Danish;  Sweden  was  the  same  until 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  then  devel- 
oped as  a  separate  dialect,  as  distinct  as 
Yorkshire  from  English,  and  hardly  in- 
telligible. Both  nations  have  developed 
glorious  literature  and  art.  Norweg- 
ians are  strongly  democratic;  Swedes, 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  people  of 
Europe.  The  beautiful  historic  city 
of  Gnristiania  in  the  south,  with  no- 
ble university  and  228,000  population, 
iB  the  seat  of  government:  the  fortress 
of  Bergen,  on  its  western  fjord  among 
the  mountains,  has  the  Atlantic  trade, 
(80.251);  Drammen  (24,500)  is  a 
lumber  port;  Trondhjem  or  Drontheim 
(40,000)  is  the  old  northern  capital 
and  coronation  city;  Stavanger  is  a 
fishing  port.     P.  2,330,364. 

Norwich  (^nor'rige).  The  capital  of 
Norfolk,  England,  with  a  vast  old  cas- 
tle, historical  Norman  cathedral  and  in- 
teresting churches ;  also  parks,  gardens, 
a  market,  library  and  museum.  It 
manufactures  starch,  mustard,  shoes, 
beer.    P.  116,280. 

Norwich.  A  city  of  Connecticut,  at 
the  head  of.  navigation  of  the  Thames 
River,  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Hart- 
ford. It  is  a  beautiful  parked  city 
among  the  hills  with  water-power,  and 
manufactures  iron,  wool,  cotton,  vel- 
vet, leather,  belting.    P.  20.367. 

Norwood.  A  city  of  Hamilton 
County.  Ohio,  seven  miles  northeast 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  line  of  the  Lebanon 
A  Norwich,  Norfolk  A  Western,  and 
Baltimore     A     Ohio    North    Western 


Railroads.  It  is  a  manufacturing  town 
with  a  number  of  large  works  produc- 
ing playing  cards,  stationery,  ofQc^ 
furniture,  safes,  pianos,  lumber,  house 
furnishings,  printed  and  lithographic 
work,  etc.     P.  16,185. 

Nose.  The  organ  of  smell,  so  placed 
above  the  mouth  that  the  odor  of  what- 
ever is  placed  therein  must  be  imme- 
diately perceived.  It  is  lined  by  a  vas- 
cular mucous  membrane,  largely  pro- 
vided with  cilia  or  minute  hairs,  which, 
filter  the  air  on  its  passage  to  the  lungs. 
It  is  frequently  the  seat  of  catarrh,  or 
cold  in  the  head,  when  the  mucous 
membrane  secretes  mucous  abnor- 
mally, causing  dilBculty  in  breathing 
and  other  inconvenience.  The  nostrils 
are  the  external  openings  or  apertures 
of  the  nose,  formed  by  two  thin  cartil- 
aginous plates  curved  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  the  inner  and  outer 
walls  of  each  orifice.  The  cartilages 
are  expansive,  and  offer  a  wide  extent 
of  covering  membrane  upon  which  the 
nerves  of  smell  are  distributed  to  the 
action  of  air  bearing  odoriferous  par- 
ticles. 

Nosol'ofiy.  The  distinction  and 
classification  of  diseases  by  medical 
science. 

Nosurgla  (Greek,  homesickness).  A 
longing  for  the  old  home  and  friends 
which  in  sensitive  natures  produces 
melancholia  and  even  death.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  most  frequent  among  moun- 
taineers, including  the  Swiss,  Tyrolese, 
Norwegians  and  Dalmatians. 

Not'ro  Damo.  The  famous  Paris 
cathedral,  was  founded  in  1163,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Europe.  The  best  de- 
scriptions of  the  building  are  to  be 
found  in  Victor  Hugo's  **  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame." 

Nottingham.  A  midland  county,  Eng- 
land, area  824  square  miles,  malmy 
pastoral  and  woodland,  p.  548,309.  The 
capital  is  Nottingham  on  the  River 
Trent,  and  is  the  center  of  the  English 
lace  industry.  It  contains  a  Catholic 
cathedral,  fine  buildings,  castle,  mu- 
seum, great  market  square.  P.  252,410. 

Nova'lia.  The  pen-name  of  Friedrich 
von  Hardenberg  (1772-1801).  A  Saxon 
poet,  who  enriched  his  country's  liter- 
ature by  a  number  of  poetic  romances 
of  great  beauty.  He  has  been  styled 
the  "  German  Pascal." 

No'va  Scotia.  A  Canadian  province 
280  miles  long  and  100  wide,  with  21,- 
428  square  miles.  It  is  connected  with 
New  Brunswick  by  a  neck  of  land  14 
miles  long,  with  a  ship  railway  which 
drags  ships  of  not  over  2,000  tons  bur- 
den in  a  cradle  from  Ghignecto  Bay  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Bay 
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Verte.  At  its  east  end  Nova  Sootia  is 
separated  from  the  island  of  Gape  Bre- 
ton, which  forms  a  part  of  it,  by  the 
Gut  of  Ganso  a  mile  wide.  The  heavy 
tides  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  flood  it  up  into 
Minas  Basin,  producing  salt  marshes 
and  rich  alluvial  farms,  described  in 
Longfellow's  "  Evangeline."  There 
are  ridges  of  low  mountains  along  the 
north  shores,  and  the  south  shore,  like 
that  of  Lon^  Island  and  Rhode  Island, 
is  warmer  than  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces. The  admirable  harbor  of  Halifax, 
the  capital,  makes  a  station  for  the 
British  fleet  and  a  terminus  for  the  In- 
ter-Golonial  Railway.  If  there  were 
a  population  behind  it,  it  would  be  a 
great  city.  But  Ganadian  commerce 
goes  direct  from  Montreal.  Nova  Scotia 
is  a  great  fishing  province.  The  cod, 
herring,  mackerel,  shad  and  lobster 
catch  employs  25,000  persons,  and  the 
canneries  pack  $9,000,000  worth  of  fish 
a  year.  The  forests  still  produce  good 
lumber,  and  the  fertile  soil  gives  oats, 
potatoes,  wheat,  and  excellent  fruits, 
uold  mines  are  nearly  exhausted,  but 
there  is  plentiful  iron  ore,  which  prom- 
ises a  great  fortune  in  connection  with 
coal  mines  of  Gape  Breton,  already 
shipping  94,000,000,  vnth  much  tan- 
bark  and  hemlock  extract.  Dairying  in- 
terests are  also  increasing.  Halifax  has 
40,000  people,  Sydney,  in  Gape  Breton, 
with  its  coal  and  steel  Industries,  10,- 
680.  Windsor  has  the  principal  college, 
and  Truro,  a  normal  school.  The  south- 
frn  coast  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  are  fringed  with  deep  bays 
by  glacial  force  and  weathering.  P. 
464.600.  Sable  Island,  100  miles  to 
the  southeast,  Is  only  a  lighthouse  and 
wireless  station. 

NovMfi'ber.  The  ninth  month  of  the 
Roman  year,  as  they  reckoned  from 
March.  All  Saint's  Day,  on  the  first,  is 
observed  in  all  Gatholio  and  Anglican 
lands,  and  corresponds  to  the  Geltic 
Samfuin  or  summer's  end. 

Nov'gopod  the  Great.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  south  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  the  oldest  and  most  interest- 
ing city  of  northern  Russia,  Rurik  (A. 
D.  862)  and  the  Varangian  Kings  who 
followed  him  made  it .  their  capital. 
Prom  1000  to  1478  it  was  a  great  free 
eity  of  200,000  people,  with  republican 
institutions.  It  was  injured  by  the  Tar- 
tars, cramped  by  the  rivalry  of  Mos- 
eow,  and  crushed  by  the  fiendish 
cruelty  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  1570. 

No'vum  OKganum.  Bacon's  famous 
work,  published  In  1620,  in  which  the 
main  part  of  his  system  of  inductive 
philosophy  was  set  forth. 

Nuliia.  The  desert  of  the  Nile  be- 
tween parallels  i  5  "^  and  24  ^  Khartum 


and  the  first  cataract.  It  spreads  from 
Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea  far  into  the 
Libyan  Desert.  There  are  roving  tribes 
in  the  oases,  who  were  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Mahdi  and  are  content 
vsath  British  rule,  since  Lord  Kitchener 
took  possession,  1896-98.  Omdurman, 
Khartum  and.  Berber  are  trading  towns 
on  the  Nile,  connected  by  rail  with 
Egypt  and  with  Port  Sudan,  on  the  sea. 
The  oases  produce  little  but  dates  and 
gums. 

Nuiliflca'tion.  The  abrogation  of 
Federal  law  by  a  state  legislature.  Jef- 
ferson, Madison  and  Galhoun  main- 
tained that,  beyond  certain  specified 
powers  vested  m  the  central  govern- 
ment by  the  compact  of  the  Gonstitu- 
tion,  each  State  was  sovereign,  and  was 
judge  of  its  ovm  case.  In  1833,  South 
Garollna  refused  to  allow  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  at  Gharleston,  and  was 
brought  to  order  by  Andrew  Jackson. 
The  Civil  War  settled  the  question. 

Nu'ma  Pompii'lua.  According  to 
tradition,  the  second  king  of  Rome  and 
the  founder  of  Roman  Geremonial  Law. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  thirty-nine 
years  In  absolute  peace  in  the  eighth 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Numiamat'loa.  The  study  of  coins, 
their  art,  inscriptions  and  history.  Qola 
and  silver,  from  the  labor  which  they 
cost,  their  easy  test  and  portability,  be- 
came the.  standard  of  value  before  the 
days  of  Abraham,  but  they  were 
weighed  out  by  the  purchaser.  About 
750  B.  G.  the  Island  of  /Egina,  then  a 
trading  center,  marked  carefully 
weighed  pieces  of  silver  with  the  gov- 
ernment token  of  a  tortoise,  and  put 
them  in  circulation  without  weighing. 
Convenience  spread  the  custom, 
though  large  sums  of  silver  and  gold 
were  still  weighed  out  as  a  talent 
(man's  load,  60  lbs.,  according  to  an- 
cient estimation  $10,000  of  gold  or 
$1,000  of  silver).  The  artistic  eye  of 
the  Greeks  produced,  during  the  fifth 
century,  B.  C..  especially  in  Sicily,  the 
most  beautiful  coinage  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  successors  issued  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  magnificent  series  of  corns  with 
admirable  portraits  and  national  dates 
which  are  of  great  importance  in 
chronology  and  history.  The  Romans 
began  with  great  masses  of  marked 
copper,  but  after  270  B.  C,  issued  de- 
narii of  16  cents  silver  value,  marked 
with  heads  of  the  Republic  and  the 
insignia  of  the  great  families,  and  a 
gold  denarius  or  solidus  of  ten  times 
the  value  was  added.  The  series  of 
imperial  coins  gives  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  empire,  with  valuable  dates 
and  portraits.    The  reverse  was  varied 
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in  every  case,  giving  much  informa- 
tiOD  in  matters  of  history,  oamp  and 
naval  life,  civilization,  antiquities  and 
mythology.  The  Byzantine  emperors 
continued  the  practice,  and  their  gold 
**  bezants  **  were  current  through 
western  Europe.  The  Franks,  Lom- 
bards and  Saxons  were  soon  forced  to 
issue  a  poorly  engraved  currency  of 
thin  sliver  and  ffold  pieces  wtiich 
slowly  improved  through  the  Middle 
Ages  as  art  and  the  needs  of  commerce 
increased.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  portrait  became  recognizable,  and 
the  French  and  Italians,  issued  medals 
of  great  beauty.  The  flood  of  silver, 
from  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mines, 
changed  the  old  ratio  of  the  precious 
metals,  from  ten  to  one  to  thirteen  to 
one.  When  silver  was  found  in  Colo- 
rado, and  American  invention  substi- 
tuted new  processes  for  the  ancient 
mule  mill  and  mercury  bag  of  Mexico, 
the  ratio  again  was  greatly  disturbed, 
and  became  an  issue  when  the  agricul- 
tural States  wished  to  pay  their  debts 
in  debased  currency.  In  1650  a 
Frenchman  invented  the  process  of 
milling  coins  to  raise  the  edge  and 
avoid  clipping,  which  has  been  a  con- 
venient means  of  fraud.  Cromwell 
was  first  to  use  it  in  ooinaffe.  The 
French  have  always  excelled  in  uu- 
mismatic  taste  and  art.  When  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States  began, 
Washington  with  the  universal  genius 
which  secured  L'Enfant  to  lay  out  the 
Capital,  employed  a  French  artist  who 
produced  the  best  dies  ever  employed 
at  the  Mint.  Since  then  our  coinage, 
like  most  of  our  Federal  architecture, 
has  been  mediocre  compared  to  that  of 
Europe.     See  Mint. 

Nu'A«x«  Oabeza  de  Vaoa*  Alvaro 
(1490-1560).  A  Spanish  explorer. 
He  was  wrecked  on  the  Texan  coast  in 
1528  and  lived  with  the  Indians  in 
Texas  and  Arkansas,  for  years,  reaching 
Mexico,  1536.  His  narrative  was  pub- 
lished in  1548. 

Nu'r«mbepo.  An  ancient  free  Imperial 
city,  annexed  to  Bavaria,  1816.  The 
genius  of  its  people  made  it  a  financial 
power  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  devel- 
oped the  highest  architectural  and 
sculptural  art  of  Germany  which  is 
preserved  in  its  public  buildings.  Al- 
orecht  Durer  was  the  ffreatest  artistic 
glory  of  Nuremberg  and  the  nation.  It 
has  a  National  Germanic  Museum,  a 
hop  trade,  and  manufactures  machines, 
electric  supplies,  lithographs,  toys, 
watches.  Jewelry.     P.  280,145. 

Nut.  A  hard  fruit  In  a  shell.  The 
United  States  imports  $9,000,000  of 
nuts,  chiefly  almonds,  coooanuts,  En- 
glish  walnuts,    Italian   chestnuts,   pe- 


cans, Brazil  nuts  and  filberts.  Peanuts 
are  raised  worth  $7,271,230;  almonds, 
walnuts,  filberts  and  chestnuts  are 
largely  grown  in  California,  pecans  in 
Texas.  Nuts  contain  more  fats  and 
less  carbohydrates  than  flour.  They 
are  concentrated  and  wholesome  food. 
A  pound  of  unshelled  nuts  has  the 
muscular  force  of  a  pound  of  flour.  In 
Italy,  Spain  and  southern  Prance,  the 
large  chestnuts  are  an  important  arti- 
cle of  food,  and  are  introduced  by 
grafting  on  our  native  trees. 

Nut'meg.  A  tree  grown  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  with  a  glossy  laurel-like 
leaf,  and  a  very  fragrant  flower  like 
a  yellow  lily  of  the  valley.  The  fruit 
is  like  a  pear,  with  hardish,  aromatic 
pulp,  used  for  preserves.  Within  this, 
a  coating  of  crimson  scales,  the  mace 
encloses  a  purple  shell  whose  kernel 
is  the  nutmeg.  The  orchard  nutmeff 
weighs  about  seven  to  an  ounce  and 
is  full  of  oil.  There  is  a  smaller, 
cheap,  variety  from  a  wild  tree. 
Singapore  is  the  chief  market,  deal- 
ing in  1,500,000  lbs.  nutmegs  and  500,- 
000  lbs.  mace  a  year. 

Nutri'tlon.  The  natural  process  of 
growth  and  reparation  of  the  living 
organism.  Animal  nutrition  includes 
the  complex  processes  of  digestion, 
chylification,  sanguification,  circulation, 
respiration,  assimilation,  secretion  and 
excretion.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  it 
is  the  conversion  of  nutritive  material 
into  the  various  tissues  of  the  body. 
The  first  important  process  of  nutri- 
tion is  digestion  (see  Digestion) ;  the 
next  is  the  conversion  of  the  digested 
material  into  blood,  or  the  process  of 
sanguification;  the  third  is  the  forma- 
tion of  bodily  tissue  from  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood  (assimilation),  the 
source  from  which  all  the  tissues  de- 
rive their  nutrition  which  Is  done  by 
virtue  of  the  power  of  selective  ap- 
propriation by  the  tissues  themselves. 
The  materials  appropriated  by  the  or- 
ganism may  be  divided  into  nitrogen- 
ous or  protelnaceous  and  non-nitrogen- 
ous or  hydrocarbonaceous.  The  great 
purpose  or  end  of  nutrition  is  to  evolve 
certain  vital  phenomena  which  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  molecular  changes 
requiring  the  maintenance  of  a  tem- 
perature within  certain  limits.  The  in- 
terdependence of  the  various  vital  pro- 
cesses which  are  carried  on  in  the  an- 
imal system  renders  it  dilBcult  to  form 
an  estimate  as  to  which  are  of  primary 
and  which  of  secondary  importance. 
Thus,  among  the  forces  either  directly 
or  indirectly  evolved  by  nutrition,  is 
heat.  But  neat,  that  is  a  temperature 
between  certain  limits,  is  also  a  nec- 
essary condition  of  nutrition;  digestion 
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oannot  be  accomplished  outside  of 
these  limits.  Nutrition  demands  that 
the  system  shall  be  supplied  not  only 
vnih  oxidlzable  alimentary  principles 
^hich  are  capable  of  immediately  gen- 
erating force,  but  also  with  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  water  and  various  sa- 
line bodies:  and  it  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  digestibility  of  food.  See  Di- 
e^estion:  Food:  Metabolism,  etc. 

MutPitIv*  Value  of  Foods.  The  rela- 
tive nutritive  value  of  various  foods 
are   as  in   the   following  percentages. 

Raw  Cucumbers 2 

Raw  Melons   3 

Boiled  Turnips   4  % 

Milk 7 

Cabbage 7^ 

Currants '.10 

Whipped  Eggs 13 

Beets   14 

Apples    : 16 

Peaches  20 

Boiled  Codfish 21 

Broiled  Venison 22 

Potatoes    22  ^ 

Fried   Veal    24 

Roast  Pork   24 

Roast  Poultry 26 

Raw  Beef 26 

Raw  Grapes 27 

Raw  Plums  29 

Broiled   Mutton    30 

Oatmeal   Porridge    75 

Rye   Bread    79 

Boiled  Beans 87 

Barley  Bread    88 

Wheat  Bread    90 

Baked  Corn  Bread 91 

Boiled  Barley   92 

Butter    93 

Boiled  Peas 93 

Raw  Oils 94 

Considering  the  average  market 
prices,  5  cents  worth  of  oatmeal  is 
equivalent  in  nutritiveness  to  6  cents 
worth  of  bread  or  potatoes,  8  of  sugar, 
12  of  milk,  15  of  lard.  18  of  butter  or 
cheese,  25  of  meat,  50  of  fish,  100  of 
fruit. 

Nux  Vom'Ica.  The  seed  of  the  East 
Indian  Koochla-tree,  from  which  is 
obtained  the  poisonous  strychnia  and 
the  alkaloid  brucine,  both  useful  med- 
icinally. Nux  vomica,  in  tincture  and 
extract.  Is  employed  advantageously,  in 
atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach,  in- 
testines, and  general  system;  and 
strychnme  may  sometimes  be  injected 
subcutaneously  with  success  in  minute 
proportions  when  there  is  heart  fail- 
ure. In  nux  vomica  poisoning,  chloro- 
form inhalation  will  often  afford  re- 


lief, and  animal  charcoal  acts  as  an  an- 
tidote. 

N!yanza«  Victoria.  The  largest  known 
lake  of  Africa,  lying  on  the  equator. 
Its  area  is  25,000  to  26,000  square  miles,, 
and  it  discharges  to  the  north  by  the 
Nile  River,  3,705  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Speke  m 
1858,  the  story  of  his  finding  it  and 
his  description  of  its  principal  features 
causing  a  considerable  sensation  whea 
published.  Subsequently,  in  1861-2, 
he  and  Grant  visited  it;  and  later  (1875 
and  1889)  Stanley  explored  it,  and 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
lake.  The  Kagera  is  the  chief  feeder 
of  the  lake,  whose  native  name  is  Uke- 
rewe.  There  is  to-day  railway  connec- 
tion between  the  lake  from  Port  Plor-. 
ence  to  Mombasa  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  entire  coast  of  the  lake  and  is- 
lands was  surveyed  in  1906  by  Com- 
mandier  Whitehouse. — Albart  N'yanza. 
Another  great  reservoir  of  the  white 
Nile.  Its  extreme  length  is  100  miles,, 
general  breadth,  20  miles,  altitude, 
2,100.  The  greater  part  of  the  shores: 
of  this  lake  falls  to  British  East  Africa. 
It  is  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

Nyas'sa.  A  lake  of  Central  Africa, 
1,500  ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  area  is 
11,000  square  miles.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Livingstone  (1859).  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  8,000  ft.  and 
navigated  by  British  and  Germaife 
steamers. 

Nyrghau  or  Murgau  (Hindu,  blue 
ox).  A  large  powerful,  short  horned 
antelope  of  East  Indian  Jungles.  It  is 
4  %  ft.  at  the  shoulder,  and  of  a  bluish 
black  color. 

Nymph.  A  Greek  deity  of  fountains, 
sea  or  forests.  Nymphs  were  often 
represented  with  an  urn,  as  the  source 
of  streams;  Nereids  lived  in  the  sear 
Oreads  in  the  mountains;  Dryads  and 
Hamadryads  in  trees.  They  were  long- 
lived  but  not  immortal. 

Nymphsa'ceaB.  Plants  of  the  water- 
lily  family.  They  grow  in  the  mud  of 
lakes  and  streams.  The  large  leaves  rest 
on  the  surface,  and  the  beautiful 
flowers,  usually  with  four  sepals  and 
many  stamens  and  pistils,  rise  among 
them.  The  most  typical  is  the  Victoria 
Regia  of  the  Amazon.  The  leaves  are 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  round,  with 
upturned  edges,  like  saucers,  purple 
below  with  prominent  veins.  The  fra- 
grant flower  is  a  foot  in  diameter,  rosy 
within  and  with  white  petals.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  a  cocoanut,  with  del- 
icate farinaceous  seeds.  See  Water- 
Lily;  Lotus;  Nelumblum. 
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The  Phffinician  hieroglyph  for 
the  eye.  It  was  sounded  &s  a  pe- 
culiar Semitic  gutterai.  The  Greeks  did 
not  need  the  sound,  and  used  the  sign 
for  0;  they  were  followed  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  all  modern  nations.  The 
English  sound  "double  o  *'  as  long  u; 
the  Dulch  and  German  as  long  o. 

Oa'hu  (wa'hoo).  One  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  southeast  of  Kauai.  Its 
area  is  600  square  miles,  p.  58.568. 
The  capital  is  Honolulu.  Also  a  lake, 
fed  by  glaciers,  in  Mt.  Gook  district, 
New  Zealand. 

Oaja'ca  (wa-hah'ca).  A  city  225 
miles  southeast  of  Mexico.  It  is  a 
railway  terminus,  with  parks,  library, 
and  museums;  p.  35,049.  Near  by  are 
stone  edifices  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
palaces,  pyramids  and  temples,  with 
hieroglyphs,  carvings,  objects  in  gold 
and  jade.  One  of  the  pyramids  is  400 
ft.  square  and  40  ft.  high,  with  trun- 
cated summit.  A  palace  covers  3,400 
by  1,200  feet. 

Oak  (sacred).  The  noblest  of  trees, 
with  300  species  in  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical lands.  They  reach  maturity 
in  100  years,  and  may  live  a  thousand. 
The  solid  timber  is  used  for  beams  and 
ship-building,  the  bark  for  tanning:  the 
acorns  in  warmer  lands  are  edible. 
There  are  50  species  in  the  United 
States. 

Oak  Park.  A  village  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  a  residence  suburb  of 
Chicago,  ten  miles  wes|  of  that  city 
on  the  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  d  S.  Ste 
Marie  and  Chicago  A  North  Western 
Railroads.    P.  19,444. 

Oak'land.  A  beautiful  residence  city, 
six  miles  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco,  with  steam  ferries,  fine 
drives  and  gardens  and  public  library. 
P.  150,174. 

Oak'um.  The  untwisted  fibers  of  old 
rope,  used  in  calking  and  in  joining 
water  pipes. 

O'ates.  Sunken  areas  in  the  Sahara 
of  Africa,  where  the  earth  is  not 
choked  by  the  upper  stratum  of  sand, 
and  where  water  occurs  in  springs 
or  wells,  affording  soil  and  moisture 
for  groves  of  date  palm.  The  French 
have  produced  oases  in  many  places  by 
artesian  wells.  The  historical  oasis 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  is  west  of  Egypt. 
The  largest  oasis  Is  Fezzan  in  Tr 
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where  grain  and  dates  are  grown  in 

fullies  among  ridges  of  black  rock.  P. 
0,000. 

Oaia.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
grains,  growing  rapidly  and  maturing 
in  cold  regions.  It  was  the  main  fooa 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  universally 
employed  for  porridge  in  America,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  digestible  of  foods. 
Oats  are  generally  used  for  horses, 
and  may  be  cut  green  as  a  forage  crop. 
The  world's  product  is  3,566,387,000 
bushels.  Russia  leads  with  834,502,- 
000,  followed  by  the  United  States 
807,158,000,  Germany  530,131,000;  of 
the  United  States,  Iowa  leads,  followed 
by  Illinois. 

Ob'allak.  A  monolith,  usually  of 
granite,  regarded  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  the  symbol  of  God.  and  as  a 
monumental  object  was  largely  used 
by  the  Pharaohs.  Twelve  were  trans- 
ported from  Egypt  to  Rome  and  set 
up  at  various  times:  there  is  one  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris;  and 
one  in  London,  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. The  British  Museum  has 
two.  What  we  call  "  Cleopatra's  Nee-, 
die  **  was  originally  erected  at  Heliop- 
olis  by  Thothmes  III.,  about  1500  B.  G. 
The  obelisk  near  the  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  City,  was  brought  from 
Egypt  in  1881. 

Oberam'mergau.  The  Bavarian  vil- 
lage where  a  Kind  of  miracle  play  is 
acted  in  which  the  different  episodes  in 
the  Passion  of  Christ  are  depicted. 
These  performances  take  place  every 
ten  years  and  attract  a  crowd  of  visi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  world.  '  See 
Passion  Plavs 

b'beplln,  Jean  WrMMc  (1740-1826). 
An  Alsatian  clergyman  famed  for  his 
philanthropy  and  remarkable  services 
to  the  people  of  Waldbach,  whom  he 
instructed  in  agriculture.  Industries, 
and  other  pursuits,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  Leffion  of  Honor  by  Louis  XVI. 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  named  for  him, 
has  1,500  students,  a  summer  course, 
and  special  physical  and  musical  train- 
ing. 

O'bl.  A  river  of  West  Siberia,  flow- 
ing from  the  Altai  Mountains,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Obi.  Its  length  (with  its  tribu- 
tary,  the  River  Irish)  Is  2.600  miles. 
The  Gulf  of  Obi  is  an  inlet  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  (length  600  miles)  north  of 
Siberia. 
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Ob'J«et  (Latin,  target).  In  meta- 
physics, '  object  *  implies  the  noD-exo 
or  existence  outside  or  the  sentient  self, 
which  the  mind  observes,  thus  gaining 
material  for  reflection  and  deduction. 
Piohte  (q.  V.)  maintained  that  the  mind 
was  the  only  true  form  of  existence, 
and  limited  itself  by  an  imaginary  ob- 
jective world  in  order  to  rise  to  con- 
sciousness.   See  Mind. 

Observatories.  Towers  built  in  an- 
cient Babylon  and  Eerypt  and  were 
erected  on  tombs  and  temples.  The 
most  famous  observatory  of  Egypt  was 
that  of  Alexandria  erected  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  300  B.  G.  It  was  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  however,  that  an  ob- 
servatory adequately  equipped  for  as- 
tronomical investigations  was  built. 
This  was  at  Gassel.  Tycho  Brahe*s  ob- 
servatory at  Uranienburg  was  erected 
In  1576.  The  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  was  completed  in  1675.  In 
recent  times  such  institutions,  public 
and  private,  on  a  large  scale,  have  been 
erected.  At  his  observatory  at  Par- 
sonstown,  in  Ireland,  Lord  Rosse 
built  a  telescope  the  mirror  of  which 
was  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  cost 
$100,000.  At  the  Lick  Observatory, 
California,  the  telescope  has  a  36-incn 
refractor,  but  the  largest  hitherto  is 
that  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Chic- 
ago, i^Ich  has  a  tube  75  feet  long  and 
an  object  glass  40  inches  in  diameter. 

Obsld'lan.  A  form  of  volcanic  rock 
of  vitreous  structure,  and  usually  a 
silicate  of  aluminum,  Ume,  magnesium, 
etc.  Obsidian  is  like  black  or  brown- 
ish glass,  and  has  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. The  Greeks  used  it  for  mirrors 
and  gems;  barbarians,  and  especially 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  for  arrow-heads 
and  knives. 

Oc'oiput.  The  occipital  bone,  form- 
ing the  oack  part  and  base  of  the  skull, 
containing  an  oval  aperture  through 
which  passes  the  spinal  cord,  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve,  and  the  vertebral  ar- 
teries. 

O'caan.  The  salt  water,  which  con- 
stitutes 72  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Its  depth  is  about 
two  miles,  making  the  ocean's  cubical 
volume  284  million  cubic  miles  or  Mnt 
of  the  earth's  volume.  A  hundred 
parts  of  sea  water  contain  3.5  parts  of 
solid  matter  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: Chloride  of  sodium,  or  salt,  77.6 
per  cent.;  chloride  of  magnesium, 
10.88;  sulphate  of  magnesium.  4.74: 
sulphate  of  calcium,  3.60;  sulphate  or 
potassium,  2.46,  with  other  elements 
in  less  proportion.  The  great  masses 
of  the  Atlantic.  Paeiflc  and  Indian 
Oceans    sweep    around   the   Antarctic 


continent:  the  Arctic  Ocean  Is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest 
depths  (31,614  ft.)  are  found  near  the 
islands  of  Guam  in  the  Pacific  and 
Porto  Rico  in  the  Atlantic.  The  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
deep  basins,  but  separated  from  the 
ocean  by  a  shallow  barrier.  The  llpor  of 
the  ocean  is  a  fine  ooze  consisting  of 
the  calcareous  shells  of  Globifferine  (q. 
V.)  and  other  mhiute  animals,  and  of 
ancient  volcanic  dust.  The  ocean  cur- 
rents, controlled  by  the  relative  grav- 
ity of  cold  and  hot  water,  the  swing  of 
the  revolving  xlobe,  and  the  prevail- 
ing currents  of  air,  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  the  earth's  temperature,  make 
Europe  and  British  Columbia  habitable, 
and  prevent  the  congelation  of  the 
Arctic  region.  Sea  water  freezes  at 
28*  F.,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  a 
temperature  of  about  30  ^  passing  in 
cola  currents  far  beneath  the  surface, 
and  rising  again  near  the  equator.  The 
Red  Sea,  hottest  of  ocean  masses,  has 
a  temperature  of  90**;  even  its  depths 
are  70*.  The  same  constituents  of  the 
ocean  are  due  to  the  process  by  which 
soluble  portions  of  the  crust  have 
been  washed  into  the  sea  for  un- 
counted aeons.  In  enclosed  basins  like 
the  Baltic,  receiving  large  rivers,  the 
water  is  much  fresher;  in  the  evapor- 
ating mass  of  the  Red  Sea  the  saltness 
is  maximum.  In  general,  tides  and  cur- 
rents prevent  very  extensive  variations. 
The  conformation  of  the  ocean  is  due 
to  the  prehistoric  crumplings,  emer- 
gencies and  subsidences  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  not  yet  fully  understood. 
(See  Earth).  The  Paeiflc  Ocean  has 
encroached  on  Australia,  and  the  Co- 
ral Islands  may  mark  the  subsidence 
of  ancient  peaks  and  chains. 

Ocea^nia.  A  name  given  to  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific,  divided  usually  into  Aus- 
tralasia, Malaysia,  Polynesia,  Melanesia, 
and  Micronesia. 

Ooelot.  Usually  called  the  leopard 
cat,  is  common  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  Mexico 
and  Brazil.  It  is  about  four  feet  in 
length,  including  tail,  and  of  a  ffray  or 
tawny  color,  and  spotted.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  weaker  animals,  but 
does  not  devour  them,  contenting  itself 
with  sucking  their  blood. 

O'chres.  The  name  of  a  number  of 
natural  earths  impregnated  with  min- 
eral colorings,  chiefly  silica  and  alum- 
ina. They  include  Iron  ochre,  yellow 
ochre  ana  plumbic  ochre,  being  re- 
spectively oxides  of  iron  and  lead. 
Ochres  are  largely  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  paints. 

O»0on'n6li,  Danial  (1775-1847).    An 
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Irish  siatesmaD.  Studying  at  St.  Omer 
and  Douai,  he  was  afterwards  admitted 
to  the  Irish  bar,  won  rank  by  his  extra- 
ordinary eloquence,  and  began,  after 
the  Napoleonio  Wars,  to  agitate  for  the 
€ivio  rights  of  Catholics.  He  organ- 
ized the  Catholic  Association,  and  was 
supported  in  a  solid  body  by  the 
4)Iergy  and  laity  of  Ireland,  wellins^ton 
and  Peel  yielded  at  last,  1829,  and  he 
vras  admitted  to  Parliament,  and  began 
agitating  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Act 
or  Union,  and  disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  in  Ireland.  The  feel- 
ing in  Ireland  grew  so  intense  that  he 
was  indieted  for  sedition  (1843)  and 
imprisoned,  but  Judgment  was  reversed 
by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Octa'vla.  The  sister  of  Augustus. 
She  married  Mark  Antony,  to  cement 
his  alliance  with  her  brother.  When 
Antony  became  infatuated  with  Cleopa- 
tra she  tried  to  recall  him  to  duty  in 
every  way,  even  leading  a  fleet  to  en- 
courage him  in  a  campaign  against 
Parthia.  When  at  last  he  was  ruined 
and  died  she  brought  his  children  by 
€leopatra  to  Rome  and  educated  them 
in  her  family. 

octopus  (Greek,  eight  feet),  or 
Oevli  Fish.  A  marine  cephalopod,  dif- 
fering from  the  squid  and  cuttle-flsh  in 
having  eight  instead  of  ten  arms,  ex- 
tending from  the  hideous,  one-eyed 
head,  associated  with  the  cartilaginous 
sack  of  the  body.  It  walks  on  the  floor 
of  the  sea  upon  these  tentacles,  each 
of  which  has  120  suckers  gripping 
their  prey  desperately.  The  arms  are 
four  feet  long  on  Northern  coasts,  four- 
teen in  the  Pacific,  and  the  creature 
ejects  black  sepia,  like  a  cuttle-flsh. 
They  have  attacked  pearl  divers  and 
even  boats.  They  are  eaten  pickled  in 
Italy. 

O'dsp.  A  German  river,  flowing,  560 
miles  from  Moravia  through  Silesia, 
Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  past  Bres- 
lau.  Frankfort  and  Stettin,  to  the  Bal- 
tic.   It  was  the  Roman  Viadrus. 

Odes'sa.  A  chief  seaport  of  Russia, 
in  the  Kherson  government  on  the 
Black  Sea.  It  is  a  great  grain  center. 
It  was  founded  1794:  bombarded  by 
the  English  and  French  1858;  p.  420.- 
580. 

O'dln.  In  Norse  mythology,  the 
chief  of  the  gods;  the  Wotan  of  the 
Germans;  the'  lord  of  battle  and  vic- 
tory, the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and 
founder  of  the  arts  of  writing  poetry 
and  history.  From  him  we  get  the 
name  Wednesday. 

Odonta'ta.  The  dragon  flies,  the  long, 
ffauze-winged,  fluttering  or  rapid  fly- 
ing insect  of  summer,  familiar  to  us 


as  the  darning  needle  or  **  Devirs 
Darning  Needle.''  The  abdomen  is  long 
and  slender,  the  head  large  with  enor- 
mous eyes,  the  wings  transparent  and 
veined.  They  are  predacious  and  vora- 
cious, feeding,  it  is  said,  largely  on 
mosquitoes.    Their  larva  is  aquatic. 

Od'ysssy.  The  famous  epic  poem 
of  Homer,  setting  forth  the  incidents 
of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  on  his 
way  back  to  Ithaca  after  the  siege  of 
Troy.  Ulysses  was  one  of  the  Greek 
leaders  of  the  Trojan  War  and  inventor 
of  the  wooden  horse.  He  typifies  the 
sun,  lifting  his  plow  at  dawn  over 
his  child  Telemachus  fthe  morning 
star) ;  lured  in  the  west  by  Circ6  (the 
new  moon) ;  escaping,  under  fleecy 
clouds,  from  the  night  cave  of  the 
Cyclops;  returning,  in  robes  of  night, 
to  his  constant  wife  Penelope  (old 
moon  in  the  east)  and  slaying  her  sui- 
tors (the  stars)  with  his  powerful  bow. 
He  Is  killed  by  the  evening  star,  Tele- 
gonus,  his  own  son  by  the  new  moon. 

CEcumsn'Ical  Councils.  The  general 
councils  of  the  Universal  Church,  the 
first  of  the  character  of  historic  im- 
portance being  that  of  Nicaea  (g.  v.). 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451,  de- 
cided the  canon  of  Scripture. 

OEnan'tha  (e-nan'the).  A  large  ge- 
nus of  coarse  herbs  of  the  parsley 
family,  some  of  them  noxious.  From  a 
Greek  combination  oinanthe  (oinos  wine 
and  anthos,  flower) ,  a  plant  blossoming 
like  the  vine,  as  these  do. 

OEsoph'agus.  The  gullet  or  canal 
leading  from  the  pharynx  to  the  upper 
opening  of  the  stomacn.  QEsophagltis 
signifies  inflammation  of  this  Important 
passage.  Food  Is  conveyed  through 
the  **  food-eater  **  by  muscular  and 
wave-like  movements,  and  does  not 
drop  down  mechanically  after  swallow- 
ing. The  oesophagus  Is  about  nine  In- 
ches long  In  the  average  adult.  (Greek, 
olso  [future  of  phero,  to  bear,  and 
phagein,  to  eat.]) 

Of'fanbaoh,  Jacques  (1819-1880).  A 
native  of  Cologne,  but  settled  In  Paris. 
1833:  and  lived  there  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  an  accomplished  ood- 
ductor  and  composer,  and  for  a  time 
was  exceedingly  popular.  His  bur- 
lesque operas  were  the  cleverest  of  the 
kina  that  had  been  written,  and  were 
played  In  every  part  of  the  world  with 
great  suooess.  His  chief  compositions 
were  "La  Grande  Duchesse,"  "La 
Belle  H^lfene,"  "  Orph^e  aux  Bnfers.'* 
"  Madame  Favart,"  and  "  Genevlftve  de 
Brabant  ** 

Ogdan.  A  eitr  and  county  seat  of 
Weber  Comity,  Utah,  37  miles  north  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  on  the  S.  L.  d  Ogden, 
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Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Denver 
A  Rio  Grande  and  Oregon  Short  Line 
Railroads.  It  has  water  and  numerous 
factories,  among  them,  flour  mills,  salt 
works,  woolen  and  knitting  mills,  beet 
sugar  works,  cement  woriLS  and  can- 
ning works,  etc.  Iron  ore  abounds  In 
its  vicinity  and  coal,  lime  and  wood  are 
largely  produced.    P.  25,580. 

Ogdensburo.  A  city  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  142  miles  north  of  Rome.  It  Is 
on  the  New  York  Central,  and  Rutland 
Railroads.  It  is  a  summer  resort  and 
business  place  with  a  very  large  grain 
and  lumber  trade,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  considerable  importance,  in- 
cluding boats,  flour,  lumber,  leather, 
clothing,  etc.    P.  15,933, 

OhI'o.  One  of  the  Middle  or  Cen- 
tral Western  States  admitted  to  the 
American  Union,  1802;  and  one  of  the 
busiest,  most  populous  and  prosper- 
ous. It  has  an  area  of  41,060  square 
miles  making  it  larger  than  Ireland  and 
a  population  of  4,767,121.  It  lies  north 
of  toe  Ohio  River  and  south  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Michigan  with  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  on  the  east,  Ken- 
tucky on  the  south,  Indiana  on  the 
west  and  Michigan  in  part  on  north.  It 
is  a  great  farming,  mining  and  manu- 
facturing state  with  a  net-work  of  rail- 
roads, including  all  the  great  east  and 
west  trunk  lines.  It  has  many  large 
cities  among  them  Cleveland,  the  larg- 
est, a  great  iron  and  coal  center,  and 
lake  port  of  (1910)  560,663  people; 
Gincinirati,  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state, nearly «is 
large ;  Toledo,  Columbus.  Sandusky  and 
Dayton,  all  great  manufacturing,  rail- 
road or  lake  centers.  Nearly  the  whole 
stale  is  fit  for  agriculture ;  it  has  a  fer-, 
tile  soil  and  markets  great  crops  of 
wheat,  com,  oats  and  tobacco:  on  its 
northern  slope  the  vine  flourishes  and 
there  it  produces  a  very  fair  quality 
of  white  wine.  In  bituminous  coal, 
Ohio  ranks  as  the  third  producer  in  the 
Union,  and  in  the  matter  of  iron  and 
steel,  follows  Pennsylvania.  It  pro- 
duces also  very  largely  cement,  pot- 
tery, lime,  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
and  building  stone.  It  is  first  in  the 
making  of  farm  implements  and  main- 
tains on  the  great  lakes  productive 
fresh  water  fisheries. 

Ohio  River.  An  important  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  formed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  Junction  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  ana  Allegheny  Rivers  at  Pittsburg, 
thence  navigable  for  975  miles  to 
Cairo  in  Kentucky,  1.200  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Oil  City.    A  city  in  Venango  County, 


Pennsylvania,  130  miles  north  of  Pitts- 
burg; on  the  Pittsburg,  Wheeling  & 
Chicago,  the  Lake  Shore,  Pennsylvania 
and  Erie  Railroads.  It  is  the  center  of 
a  great  petroleum  region  and  the  prin- 
cipal oil  market  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
manufactures  embrace  refineries,  ma- 
chine shops,  oil  well  supplies  works, 
etc.    P.  15,657. 

Oil  Oak*.  In  recent  years  this  has 
come  into  great  favor  as  food  for  cattle. 
It  is  made  from  linseed,  rape,  and  cot- 
ton seed,  after  the  oils  have  been  ex- 
tracted, and  is  very  fattening;  and  is 
even  sometimes  used  as  a  fertilizer, 
particularly  in  the  Southern  United 
States. 

Oil  Qos.  A  combustible  gas  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  oil,  yielding 
a  brilliant  light,  and  largely  employed 
for  illuminating  purposes. 

Oil  of  Vitriol.  Sulphuric  acid,  so 
called  because  originally  made  from 
green  vitriol,  or  ferrous  sulphate. 

Oils.  These  are  of  three  classes, 
fatty  or  fixed  oils,  volatile  or  essential 
oils,  and  mineral  oils.  Fatty  oils  are  ob- 
tained from  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters, fixed  oils  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  for  lubricating  purposes 
and  for  illumination.  Volatile  or  essen- 
tial oils  are  obtained  by  distillation  and 
are  used  mainly  for  essences  and  ool- 
orin«r  mediums ;  mineral  oils  are  mostly 
used  for  producing  artificial  light.  Oil 
was  used  in  lamps  in  the  time  of  Gra- 
ham, and  the  references  to  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  show  that  the  Jews  used 
special  oil  for  anointing  kings,  priests 
and  other  high  personages.  Numerous 
experiments  have  been  made  with  oil 
for  calming  turbulent  waves,  and  a 
certain  success  has  attended  these  ex- 
periments. These  fatty  oils  that  absorb 
oxygen  slowly  from  the  air,  are  termed 
drying  or  siccative  oils.  Essential  oils 
are  chiefly  the  volatile  principle  of 
plants.  Mineral  oils  include,  not  only 
petroleum,  but  oil  from  peat,  shale,  etc. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  though  some 
authorities  hold  them  solely  mineral. 
The  oil  of  the  bitter  almond  is  imitated 
by  nitro-benzine,  derived  from  coal- 
tar;  oil  of  roses  is  attar  of  roses.  An 
oil  palm  is  any  one  of  several  palms 
whose  nut  yields  oil,  especially  the 
West  African  Elsis  Guineensis,  which 
has  been  naturalized  in  many  tropical 
countries;  an  oil  nut  or  seed,  is  the 
butternut,  the  buffalo  nut  or  castor  oil 
nut  or  any  other  yielding  oil  commer- 
cially. Oil  sand  is  the  bed  of  sand- 
stone through  which  petroleum  is  ob- 
tained in  the  oil  regions;  oil  shale  is 
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Che  shaly  underlying  rock  containing 

Setroleum  in  paying  quantities.  Oil  is 
erived  from  an  Inflnite  variety  of  sub- 
stances; from  roots  and  from  buds, 
from  wheat  and  grape  seed,  the  cu- 
cumbers and  carrot,  the  juniper  and 
fern;  from  the  peach  kernel  and  plum 
kernel,  and  the  rinds  of  citrus  fruits; 
from  bones  and  hoofs  and  the  livers 
of  fish ;  from  resin  and  beeswax  and  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  from  coal-tar  and  cannel 
€oal.  Enormous  quantities  of  cotton- 
seed oil  are  made  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  and  sold  to  the 
packers  to  make  compound  lard,  or 
shipped  to  Europe  for  soap  making,  or 
to  come  back  in  the  shape  of  so-called 
olive  oil  under  a  foreign  name. 

OJIb'way  Indians  (same  as  Ghippe- 
ways  of  the  Algonquin  stock).  A 
renowned  tribe  inhabiting  the  great 
lake  districts  of  Canada.  At  one  time 
they  were  very  warlike  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  Government,  but  in  re- 
eent  years  they  have  become  largely 
civilized  and  live  in  prosperous  settle- 
ments. 

Oka'Di.  An  animal  of  the  giraffe 
family,  discovered  1901  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  an  official  of  the  British 
Uganda  Protectorate,  in  the  wilds  of 
Central  Africa.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
giraffe  and  curiously  marked,  with  red. 
purple-brown,  white  and  buff,  and 
black  stripes  like  a  zebra. 

Oklaho'ma.  One  of  the  most  rapidly 
growing  and  prosperous  States  of  what 
lis  known  in  the  United  States  as  the 
Southwest.  Oklahoma  is  part  of  the 
old  Indian  Territory.  It  was  formed 
as  a  territory  out  of  the  west  half  of 
that  region  in  1890,  and  was  admitted 
as  a  state,  1906.  The  word  is  variously 
rendered.  According  to  some  it  is  a 
Chickasaw  Indian  term,  meaning 
**  Beautiful  Land.**  according  to  others 
It  is  Choctaw  and  means  "  Red  People.'* 
The  region  of  which  it  is  part  was 
visited  as  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  old  Spanish  explorers. 
It  was  embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase of  1803  (See  that  title).  For 
many  years  it  was  reserved  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Indians,  especially 
those  who  were  removed  long  ago  from 
the  South.  It  was  thrown  open  for 
white  settlement  after  a  purchase  of 
it  by  the  government  from  the  Creeks, 
1889.  The  rush  that  then  set  in 
for  it  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able on  record.  Over  100,000  per- 
sons participated  in  it.  Tovsms  sprang 
up  like  magic,  and  its  development 
since  may  fairly  be  called  unprece- 
dented.    Oklahom&  lies  north  and  east 


of  Texas  with  Arkansas  to  the  east  of 
it,  and  Kansas  to  the  north  and  Texas 
west.  It  is  excellently  watered  by  the 
Red  River,  the  Arkansas  and  the  Can- 
adian and  their  tributaries  and  while 
there  is  more  or  less  of  arid  and  tree- 
less country,  on  the  whole  it  is  a  most 
fertile  and  productive  farming  coun- 
try, producing  cotton,  grain,  corn  and 
oats,  plentifully.  Its  climate  is  much 
milder  than  that  of  Kansas,  its  neigh- 
bor. The  principal  timber  is  oak;  coal 
is  mined  extensively.  Three  railroads 
traverse  the  State,  all  trunk  lines.  The 
chief  cities  are  Guthrie,  the  capital 
Ardmore  and  Oklahoma  City,  the  lat- 
ter shoving  the-  largest  percentage  of 
gain  during  the  census  period  1900- 
1910  of  any  city  in  the  Union.  Area  of 
state,  290,030  square  miles,  p.  1,657,- 
153,  exclusive  or  about  12,000  Indians 
on  the  Reservations. 

Oklaho'ma  Olty.  A  city  centrally 
situated  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  ob 
the  Canadian  River.  It  has  a  large 
cotton  and  general  trade.  During  the 
census  decade  1900-1910  It  grew  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  reaching  a  total 
population  of  64,205,  an  advance,  dur- 
ing the  ten  years,  or  no  less  than 
539.7  per  cent. 

Old  Forga.  A  borough  of  Lackawan- 
na County.  Pennsylvania,  situated  five 
miles  southwest  of  Scranton;  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road. It  has  silk  mills,  and  coal  mines. 
P.  11,324. 

Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  geological 
term  for  the  group  of  rocks  lying  be- 
low the  Carboniferous  formation.  It 
has  three  series,  the  Upper,  Lower  and 
Middle  Devonian,  all  of  which  are  rich 
in  fossils.  Another  name  for  this 
group  is  the  Devonian  Formation. 
*  Old  Taatament.  That  part  of  the  two 
volumes  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures — 
the  earlier — treating  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation as  distinguished  from  the 
new;  recording  the  history  and  con- 
taining the  literature  of  the  Jews  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Saviour.  The 
word  Testament  is  Greek  and  means 
covenant.  The  books  or  divisions  of 
the  Old  Testament  treat  of  a  variety  of 
subjects  and  ore  attributed  to  a  num- 
ber of  authors.  They  consist  of  the 
following :  the  five  books  of  Moses,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  Creation  and  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Jews,  the 
Chronicles  of  their  later  rise,  the  books 
of  Psalms  and  Songs,  of  high  literary 
as  well  as  religious  inspiration  and  the 
books  of  the  greater  and  minor  pro- 
phets. The  Catholic  versions  accept 
the  Apocrypha  whose  authenticity  Is 
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denied  by  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tione. 

ordcnburg.  A  Grand-duohy  of  Ger- 
many, whose  total  area  is  2,481  square 
miles.  Its  industries  are  agriculture, 
brewing,  manufactures,  shipping.  P. 
438,856.  The  capital  is  Oldenburg,  on 
the  River  Hunte,  near  Bremen.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  important  horse  fair  and 
the  grand-ducal  palace.    P.  28,460. 

Olea'oe».  An  order  of  gamopetalous 
shrubs  or  trees,  and  sometimes  herbs, 
of  the  olive  family.  There  are  four 
tribes,  19  genera  and  about  300  spe- 
cies, growing  in  the  tropic  and  temper- 
ate zones.  The  cultivated  olive  is  be- 
lieved to  be  descended  from  the  wild 
olive,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Western  Asia,  where  it  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial. 
About  30  species  of  the  oleaster  to 
which  this  tree  belongs  are  scattered 
over  tropical  and  semi-tropical  Asia, 
Africa  and  New  Zealand.  The  olive  is 
an  evergreen.  Its  oily  fruit  is  pickled 
unripe  in  potash  water  and  lime,  to  rid 
it  01  bitterness,  then  it  is  put  up  in 
brine.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  ripe 
fruit  is  used  as  butter  where  the  tree 
flourishes,  and  elsewhere  goes  to  make 
a  favorite  salad  dressing. 

Oieam  A  city  of  Gattaraugas 
County,  New  York,  situated  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  70  miles  southeast  of 
Buffalo,  and  on  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania 
and  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  and  North - 
em  Raihroads.  It  Is  In  a  dairying  dis- 
trict and  has  oil  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests.   P.  14.743. 

Olean'der.  A  sub-tropical  evergreen 
shrub  cultivated  in  gardens  for  orna« 
ment.  It  has  red  and  white  flowers. 
It  is  handsome  but  its  leaves  and  wood 
are  poisonous.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  **  South  Sea  Rose."  It  is  a  Med- 
iterranean plant^  and  needs  winter  pro- 
tection in  the  North. 

Oleo*fn«Kgarln«.  Artifldal  butter 
formerly  made  from  pure  beef  fat,  but 
DOW  from  a  mixture  of  oleo  oil,  neu- 
tral lard,  milk,  cream,  pure  butter  and 
colorizing  matter.  It  is,  in  short,  de- 
membranized  fat,  churned,  flavored  and 
colored. 

Ollb'anum.  A  resinous  gum  obtained 
ftt>in  the  trees  of  the  Boswellia  genus, 
grown  in  Somaliland  and  India.  It  is 
of  an  aromatic  nature,  and  used  as  in- 
tense. It  is  also  called  Oriental  frank- 
incense. 

onaarohy.  A  government  restricted 
to  a  few  persons  or  families,  as  the 
oligarchy  of  Athens. 

Of  Igoelate.  A  white  vitreous  trans- 
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parent  or  translucent  soda-^me.  feld- 
spar. 

onva  OH.  See  Oils  and  Olives.  . 

Oflves.  The  ffuit  of  the  (^ve 
tree  which  grows  so  abundantly  in 
Italy,  and  which  in  recent  years 
has  been  cultivated  with  considerable 
success  in  Southern  Galifornia  and  Aus- 
tralia. A  stone  fruit ;  in  its  unripe  con- 
dition it  is  largely  used  for  pickUng 
purposes.  Olive  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  is  the  lightest 
of  all  flxed  oils.    See  Oleaces. 

OIIVM,  Mount  of.  or  Mount  Olivet.  A 
ridge  with  three  summits,  stretching 
north  and  south  of  Jerusalem,  in 
height  150  feet  above  the  city,  400  ft. 
above  the  intervening  valley  of  Kedron, 
and  2.682  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
so  called  because  at  one  time  it  was 
studded  with  olive  trees.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  sacred  events  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

Olym'bla.  A  plain  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece,  on  the  Ells  River  near 
the  western  shores  of  which  the  Olym- 
pic Games  were  held.  Excavations  by 
the  German  government  on  the  site 
have  revealed  some  of  the  most  prec- 
ious monuments  of  ancient  art. 

Olympla.  The  state  capital  of  Wash- 
ington, on  Puget  Sound,  with  extraor- 
dinary water  power.  It  possesses  lum- 
ber. Iron  and  canning  industries.  P. 
6,996. 

Olym'pladt.  Periods  of  four 
years,  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  and  origi- 
nated in  776  B.  G.,  this  method  of 
computation  lasting  until  A.  D.  440, 
when  the  305th  Olympiad  ended. 

Olym'plo  Qames.  The  most  splendid 
national  festivals  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
They  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  honor  of  Zeus,  •'  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,**  on  the  plain  of  Olympia. 
Their  origin  goes  back  into  prehistoric 
ages,  but  they  were  revived  by  Iphitos. 
King  of  Elis,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lycurgus,  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C. 
During  the  promress  of  the  games  all 
intestine  hostilities  ceased  and  Elis 
itself  was  sacred  ground.  The  games, 
which  included  running,  wrestling, 
throwing  the  discus,  etc.,  lasted  four 
days  ana  on  the  flfth  processions,  sac- 
rifices and  banquets  to  the  victors  were 
held.  A  simple  garland  of  wild  olive 
was  the  victor's  reward  but  he  was 
ever  after  treated  with  distinguished 
consideration.  Fourteen  of  Pindar's 
extant  lyrics  are  devoted  to  victors  at 
the  Olympic  Games.  Statues  were 
erected  to  them,  they  had  a  place  of 
honor  at  all  public  spectacles,  were  in 
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feneral   exempt   from   taxes,    and   at 
thens  were  boarded  at  the  expense  of 
the  state. 

Olym'piaum.  The  name  of  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Jupiter  erected  at 
Olympia  by  Libon,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the.Eleans.  A  col- 
ossal statue  of  Jupiter  in  gold  and 
ivory  was  executed  for  this  temple  by 
Phidias. 

Olym'pus  (modern  Elymbo).  A 
mountain  of  Thessaiy,  Macedonia,  west 
of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  altitude  9.753 
ft.  This  was  the  mountain  of  mythol- 
ogy and  classic  story.  The  ancients 
supposed  that  its  top  reached  the  hea- 
vens, and  from  that  developed  the  idea 
of  its  being  the  abode  of  the  gods  and 
the  place  of  Jupiter*s  court. 

Om'aha.  A  city  of  Douglas  County, 
Nebraska,  named  after  an  Indian  tribe 
of  Sioux  stock.  It  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  twenty 
miles  above  the  confluence  with  the 
Platte.  It  is  the  chief  city  and  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  center  of 
that  part  of  the  West.  It  was  laid  out 
1854;  on  a  plateau  80  ft.  above  the 
river  and  rising  to  bluffs  of  967  ft. 
altitude.  It  has  packing  and  smelting 
interests,  Union  Pacific  Raihroad  shops: 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  department  of.  the  West.  P. 
124,096. 

O'mar  Khay'yam.  The  great  Persian 
mathematician,  astronomer,  free  thinker 
and  poet  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  His  ^*  Rub&i- 
yit"  was  made  known  to  English 
readers  by  Edward  Fitzgerald  in  18^9. 
The  mixture  of  mysticism  and  philos- 
ophy contained  in  this  work  has  a  pe- 
culiar charm  and  fascination,  and  nu- 
merous Omar  Khayyam  societies  have 
been  formed  in  England  and  America. 

Onal'da.  A  lake  near  Syracuse.  New 
York  (twenty  miles  by  six  miles).  It 
discharges  by  River  Oneida  (sixteen 
miles  long)  to  the  Seneca  River. 
Oneida  town,  Madison  County,  New 
York,  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Oneida 
River,  six  miles  from  Oneida  Lake.  P. 
8.317. 

Onalda  Oomm  unity.  A  society 
founded  about  1854,  by  John  Humph- 
rey Noyes,  who  had  been  an  independ- 
ent minister  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  He  professed  to 
have  discovered  Arom  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  that  all  ^  Christian  sects  were 
in  spiritual  darkness,  and  determined  to 
establish  a  church  of  his  own.  He 
founded  a  community  at  Oneida,  New 
York,  and  others  subsequently  at  Wal- 
lingford.  New  Haven  and  New  York,  in 


order  to  carry  out  what  he  asserted 
to  be  a  divinely  revealed  system  of  so- 
ciety, based  on  the  followlnff  prin- 
ciDles:  (1)  reconciliation  with  God; 
(2)  salvation  from  sin;  (3)  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  and  woman;  and  (4) 
community  of  labor,  and  of  its  fruits. 

Onei'das.  A  tribe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
Iroquois  stock,  formerly  living  about 
Oneida  Lake,  New  York.  Survivors 
now  live  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin 
and  Canada. 

On'ion.  The  edible  bulb  or  root  of 
a  biennial  herb  of  the  lily  family.  The 
bulb  is  of  many  coats.  It  has  a  pe- 
culiar strong  acrid  odor  and  hot  taste, 
modified  by  cooking.  Its  native  coun- 
try is  Central  Asia.  It  must  have  been 
distributed  thence  in  early  times,  for 
it  has  been  cultivated  everywhere  for 
ages.  It  blossoms  the  second  year 
and  bears  a  head  of  greenish  yellow 
flowers.  Onions  of  many  sorts  have 
been  developed  by  cultivation.  The 
Bermuda  onion  and  the  Italian  onion 
are  large  mild  varieties;  the  Welsh 
onion  is  a  kind  of  leek.  An  onion  set, 
is  a  small  plant  grown  for  planting  in 
place  of  seed,  because  they  mature 
earlier;  a  top  onion  is  a  variety  pro- 
ducing small  bulbs  at  the  top.  The 
onion  is  regarded  as  a  most  healthy 
vegetable  and  but  for  its  odor  which 
is  disagreeable  to  many  it  would  be 
more  universally  consumed  than  it  is. 
The  sulphur  which  it  contains  makea 
it  a  valuable  antiscorbutic. 

Ontar'lo.  The  most  popolous  prov- 
ince of  Canada.  It  is  situated  north 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  south  of 
Hudson  Bay,  and  west  of  Quebec,  with 
Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron  and  Super- 
ior for  southern  borders,  and  the  Can- 
adian province  of  Kewatin  and  Mani- 
toba on  its  west.  Its  area  is  222,000 
square  miles,  p.  about  2,687,861.  Its 
surface  16  for  the  most  part  undulating 
with  forest  and  farm  lands  interspersea 
with  rivers,  lakes  and  water  courses. 
It  is  indeed  exceptionally  well  watered 
and  forested.  Besides  the  Great  Lakes 
upon  which  it  aligns  it  has  many  beau- 
tiful sheets  of  considerable  area, 
among  them  lakes  Simcoe,  Temiscam- 
ing,  Abrittibi  and  others,  grouped 
chiefly  in  the  northwest  of  the  prov- 
ince. Ontario  is  uncommonly  rich  in 
mineral  resources.  Along  the  Great 
Lakes  it  has  large  deposits  of  iron, 
copper,  lead  and  marble,  and  else- 
where hematite  and  magnetic  ores.  In 
the  Sudbury  region  of  the  West,  it  is 
rich  in  nickel  and  copper.  The  more 
recent  Cobalt  and  Porcupine  discover- 
ies promise  a  treasure  or  gold  and  ail- 
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ver»  particularly  the  latter,  and  suoh 
also  is  the  whole  Port  Arthur  dis- 
trict. Petroleum  and  hrine  springs  of 
importance  have  also  been  found.  The 
climate  is  one  of  extremes,  but  on  the 
whole  healthful.  In  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  lakes,  the  most  moderate 
climate  conditions  are  found.  The 
crops  of  Ontario  are  wheat,  barley 
and  oats,  clover  and  the  grasses,  beet 
root,  and  fruits.  Cattle  breeding  and 
dairying  are  also  successfully  followed. 
Rivers  and  canals  furnish  transport- 
ation routes  and  abundant  water-pow- 
er. The  principal  towns  are  Toron- 
to, p.  about  250,000,  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don. Kingston,  and  Ottawa,  the  capital 
of  the  Dominion. 

Onta'rio,  Lake.  One  of  the  five  great 
lakes  of  North  America,  the  most  east- 
erly and  smallest  of  them,  connected 
with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Niagara  River, 
but  not  accessible  from  it  because  of 
the  Falls  and  Rapids  of  that  stream.  The 
St.  Lawrence  receives  its  outflow.  It 
separates  the  Canadian  province  of 
Ontario  from  New  York  State,  has  con- 
siderable depth,  notable  shipping  and 
an  area  of  6,500  square  miles. 

O'nyx.  A  variety  of  quartz,  like 
agate,  having  its  colors  chiefly  white, 
with  brown,  black  or  red,  arranged  in 
parallel  layers,  cutting  and  polishing 
well  for  cameos.  California  onyx  is 
dark  brown,  and  like  Mexican  onyx  is 
largely  used  for  interior  decorations. 
The  Mexican  variety  is  really  an  onyx- 
like marble. 

Ooze.  Slimy  mud  or  soil,  as  the  ooze 
of  a  marsh;  in  particular,  the  slimy, 
calcareous  deposit  covering  the  sea- 
bottom  and  consisting  of  the  remains 
of  the  minute  protozoans  known  as  for- 
aminifera.  A  liquid  slowly  leaking  or 
dripping,  as  wine  from  a  cask;  a  fil- 
tering or  percolation  as  in  the  phrase, 
••the  perspiration  oozed  from  every 
pore  •• ;  to  weaken  and  show  fear  as, 
'•his  courage  oozed  away."  In  tan- 
ning, an  Infusion,  as  of  tan  bark  liquor. 

Open  Door.  The  policy  of  givhig  all 
nations  equal  opportunity  in  the  trade 
and  development  of  China,  that  vast 
and  ancient  emphre  now  responding 
to  the  touch  of  modern  progress,  as 
seen  in  the  financing  of  its  debt,  its 
railroads,  mines,  and  other  resources, 
as  well  as  commerce.  The  United 
States  has  been  especially  Insistent 
upon  this  policy  and  by  its  diplomacy 
has  practically  achieved  it. 

O'phip  (Hebrew,  rich}.  The  land 
which  furnished  the  gold  and  gems, 
fine  woods,  etc..  for  the  ancients,  es- 
oeciaUy   for   King   Solomon    and   the 


Queen  of  Sheba,  and  other  rulers  of 
the  Biblical  story.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  in  Africa  or  India, 
is  mentioned  in  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Psalms,  Isaiah  and  Job,  and  most 
nearly  identified  with  the  Arabian  Gulf 
where  the  sons  of  Joktan  settled.  It 
was  a  three-years'  voyage  for  the  ships 
of  King  Solomon. 

O'phlr.  A  mountain  of  Sumatra,  near 
the  equator,  altitude  9.603  ft.  Also 
a  mountain  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  45 
miles  east-northeast  of  Malacca,  alti- 
tude, 5,693  ft.  Also  a  manufacturing 
town  near'Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  Also 
a  gold-field  district  north-southwest 
near  Bathurst. 

Ophthalmia.  Inflammation  of  the 
outer  covering  of  the  eye,  its  mem- 
branes and  its  lids,  occurring  for  the 
most  part  among  scrofulous  children. 
Newly  born  infants  are  particularly  lia- 
ble to  be  attacked  by  this  painful  ail- 
ment, which  also  frequently  assumes 
an  epidemic  character  among  school 
children.  Ophthalmia  is  a  disease 
which  requires  skillful  handling,  so 
that  competent  medical  advice  should 
always  be  obtained. 

O'pium.  A  drug  known  to  the  an- 
cients and  used  by  them  as  a  medicine. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  white  poppy, 
the  unripe  "  head  "  or  seed  capsule  of 
that  flower  yielding  a  juice  which  when 
dried  becomes  the  opium  of  commerae. 
The  poppy  is  largely  cultivated  in  In- 
dia, Egypt,  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  for 
the  sake  of  this  Juice,  which  yields 
various  alkaloids,  such  as  morphia,  nar- 
ootine,  thebaia.  etc.  Laudanum  is  a 
tincture  of  opium.  The  Chinese  are 
great  smokers  of  opium,  and  the  habit 
18  one  difficult  to  relinquish  when  once 
acquired.  In  1906  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment an  arrangement  by  which  the 
importation  of  Indian  opium  into  China 
should  cease  within  ten  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  measures  were 
adopted  for  closing  opium  dens  in 
China  and  for  gradually  ceasing  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  in  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.  Many  Chinese  and  Orien- 
tals seem  to  be  able  to  take  this  drug 
in  large  quantities  for  years  without 
serious  effects;  not  so  the  whites. 
Where  it  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
confirmed  opium  smokers  in  every 
large  city,  the  vice  soon  takes  such  a 
hold  that  it  wrecks  the  victim.  As 
many,  however,  as  it  has  slain  hi  this 
manner,  opium  in  its  various  medicinal 
forms  has  probably  relieved  more  hu- 
man suffering  than  any  other  remedial 
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agent.  The  opium  of  commerce  is  a 
milky  exudation  from  the  capsules  of 
the  poppy  (Papaver  somniferum)  ren- 
dered concrete  and  dark  colored  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  a  reddish 
brown,  sticky  gum-like  substance  with 
a  bitter  taste  and  a  characteristically 
heavy  odor.  Chemically  speaking,  it 
is  a  mixture  of  alkaloids,  morphia,  etc., 
with  caoutchouc  and  salts.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  much  the  practiced 
users  of  it  may  take  with  impunity,  for 
it  is  necessary  constantly  to  increase 
the  dose  to  get  the  effect.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  vic- 
tim of  the  habit  was  the  English  opium 
eater  and  essayist  (one  of  the  most 
brilliant  masters  of  the  language), 
Thomas  de  Quincey,  who  made  his 
experience  with  the  drug  the  basis  of 
his  **  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater,"  and  who  used  the  enormous 
quantity  of  340  grains  a  day. 

OpoKto.  A  seaport  of  Portugal  on 
the  River  Douro,  the  second  city  in  the 
eountry  for  commercial  importance  and 
population  (188,000).  It  has  a  great 
wine  tradei  many  manufactures,  flour- 
ishing flsheries,  contains  the  royal  pal- 
ace of  Torre  de  Marca  and  many  fine 
buildings  and  large  institutions. 

Opos'tum.  A  marsupial  of  the 
Southern  United  States  and  South 
America,  about  the  ^ize  of  a  cat,  with 
a  prehensile  tail,  and,  in  the  female, 
a  pouch  to  carry  its  young.  Although 
a  scavenger,  the  negroes  and  many 
whites  consider  it  one  of  the  most  del- 
icate  of  morsels. 

Op'tloal  lllu'tlont.  These  are  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  nervous  system.  They 
are  indicative  of  brain  disturbance. 
Also  optical  illusions  occur  in  delirium, 
caused  by  alcoholic  excesses,  fever,  or 
injury.  They  are  the  outward  sign  of 
inward  mischief,  which  needs  very  se- 
rious attention.  Morbid  affections  of 
this  kind  have  received  much  attention 
by  specialists  in  bur  d&y,  and  much 
more  enlightened  methods  of  treatment 
are  employed  now  than  formerly. 

Op'tloa.  The  science  of  light  and 
vision,  of  ontical  instruments,  refrac- 
tion and  reflection,  chromatics*  or  the 
theory  of  colors,  and  all  that  pertains 
to  sight.  The  eye  is  the  organ  of 
vision ;  the  optic  nerves,  the  nerves  and 
medium  of  sight.  Optics  include  geo- 
metrical optics  (embracing  refraction 
and  reflection)  *  physical  optics  or  po- 
larization, double  refraotion,  and  inter- 
ference; electro-optics  or  the  mutual 
relations  of  light  and  electricity;  and 
|;>hysio]ogical  optics,  or  optics  as  re- 
gards brain  actions  and  nodily  func- 


tions. (See  Light.)  An  optician  is  an 
artisan  trained  to  the  work  of  making 
eye  glasses  or  optical  instruments;  an 
oculist  {trom  Latin  *  oculus,*  the  eye)  a 
professional  man  who  treats  the  eye. 

Opun'Ua.  A  genus  of  American 
cacti,  the  Indian  figs  or  prickly  pears, 
with  tubular  yellow,  red  or  purple 
flowers,  followed  by  an  excellent  red 
and  yellow  fruit.  They  are  a  common 
feature  of  the  landscape  in  Southern 
California,  Arizona  and  Northern  Mex- 
ico. There  are  over  200  Bpecies  In 
America  where  the  cactuses  are  native; 
although  the  word  is  from  the  Greek 
name  of  a  town  in  Locris  where  a  sim- 
ilar plant  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  aa 
growing.  They  are  extensively  grown 
in  Southern  Italy  as  hedges  and  for 
fruit. 

Oracle.  The  response  given  by  a 
deity  or  supernatural  being  to  a  wor- 
shipper or  inquirer;  also  the  place 
where  the  responses  were  given.  The 
answers  were  sometimes  delivered  by 
a  priestess,  as  at  Delphi,  by  dreams  of 
the  worshippers  in  the  temples,  the 
rustling  of  the  sacred  laurel,  the  mur- 
muring of  the  streams,  or  the  feeding 
of  the  holy  chickens  of  the  Romans. 
Such  responses  were  closely  allied  to 
augury,  except  that  auguries  could  be 
taken  anywhere  and  the  oracular  spots 
were  denned  and  limited.  Both  had 
always  to  be  interpreted  by  the  priest- 
hood. Oracles  date  from  the  highest 
antiquity.  So  numerous  were  they  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  three  hundred 
are  said  to  have  been  in  existence. 
The  most  famous  oracle  in  Greece  was 
at  Delphi  and  sacred  to  Apollo.  The 
responses  were  considered  infallible 
and  were  dictated  by  Justice  and 
sound  sense  till  the  growing  import- 
ance made  its  guardians  fearful  of 
giving  offense.  Then  they  framed  the 
answers  in  ambiguous  terms  or  al- 
lowed the  influence  of  gods  to  cor- 
rupt the  inspiration.  When  Croesus. 
King  of  Lydia,  was  about  to  make  war 
on  Cyrus,  the  oracle  told  him  that  if 
he  went  to  war,  '*he  would  destroy  a 
mighty  empire  **  and  that  he  was  to  flee 
when  a  **mule**  sat  on  on  the  throne 
of  Media.  Thinking  himself  assured 
of  victory  he  attacked  Gyrus,  but  the 
kingdom  he  was  to  destroy  proved 
to  be  his  own.    He  is  said  to  have  re- 

?iroached  the  oracle  which  led  to  his 
all,  but  was  told  that  Cyrus  was  the 
'*  mule,*'  because  he  was  the  son  of 
a  Median  princess  and  a  Persian  sub- 
ject. 

OKange.  The  fruit  of  an  evergreen 
tree  of  the  oitrus  family  growing  In 
sub-tropics  and  In  universal  demand. 
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They  originated  in  India,  and  were 
brought  by  the  Arabs  to  Europe.  In 
the  West  Indies  they  have  thicker  skin 
and  richer  flavor.  Navel,  Mandarin, 
Tangerine  and  St.  Michaels  oranges 
are  varieties.  The  cultivation  in  the 
United  States  is  the  most  scientific  in 
the  world.  Florida  produces  3,500,000 
boxes  a  year.  California  8.500,000 
worth,  sold  at  $2.50^  a  box,  wholesale. 

Orange.  A  city  of  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  12  miles  west  of  New 
York;  on  the  Erie  and  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna A  Western  Railroads.  The 
Eidison  Phonograph  Works  and  a  num- 
ber of  hat  factories  are  here.  East 
Orange,  West  Orange  and  South 
Orange  are  practically  one  with  it.  P. 
of  Orange  29,630,  of  the  four,  perhaps 
75,000. 

Orange  River  Colony.  That  division 
of  British  South  Africa,  known  as  the 
Orange  Free  State,  before  the  Boer 
War.  It  has  an  area  of  41,384  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  385,000  of 
whom  considerably  less  than  half  is 
white.  It  lies  in  the  interior  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  middle  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  continent.  It  consists  of 
undulating  plains  and  plateaus  sloping 
gradually  to  the  west.  In  the  north- 
east it  is  mountainous.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Orange  and  the  Vaal. 
The  climate  is  moderate,  and  on  ac- 
count of  tiie  elevation,  healthful.  On 
the  plains,  pastoral  occupations  pre- 
vail, the  raising  of  horses  and  cattle 
ehiefly.  Diamonds  and  gold,  iron  and 
eoal  have  been  found.  The  principal 
exports  are  wool  and  hides,  ostrich 
feathers  and  diamonds.  A  railway  con- 
nects with  the  States  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Cape  Colony  to  the  south  of  it. 
Capital,  Bloemfontein. 

Orang'-outang'  or  Utan.  From  the 
Malay  meaning  Bterally  the  man  of  the 
woodis;  the  great  ape  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  the  mias.  He  is  about  414  ft. 
talland  stockily  built  with  uncommonly 
long  arms,  often  of  7%  ft.  reach,  and 
almost  touching  the  ground  when  the 
animal  stands  erect.  He  is  red-haired 
with  thin  fur,  the  face,  hands  and  feet 
naked,  the  latter  long  and  narrow  and 
flat  so  that  they  spread  and  take  hold 
on  the  ground.  He  lives  and  nests  in 
trees,  in  the  wooded  lowlands  of  these 
eountries,  and  moves  about  them  with 
extreme  agility,  and  being  of  ffreat 
strength  in  the  adult  age  a  formidable 
antagonist.  The  young,  however,  are 
tractable.  Specimens  have  been  shown 
In  zoological  gardens  and  on  the 
stage. 

Oratorio.  A  sacred  musical  drama, 
performed  without  scenic  aid.    It  orig- 


inated with  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  from 
about  1550  to  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  known  only  in 
Italy.  In  1738  Handera  Oratorio 
"  Israel  in  Egypt  **  was  performed*  and 
the  "Messiah^'  in  1741.  Other  mreat 
oratorios  have  been  Haydn's  *'  Crea- 
tion," Beethoven's  "  Mount  of  Olives," 
Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment,"  Mendels- 
sohn's "  EUjah  "  and  Costa's  "  Eli." 

OKatory.  The  art  of  public  speak- 
ing, anciently  cultivated  in  larger  mea- 
sure than  in  our  day,  being  then,  to  the 
Greeks,  especially,  what  pulpit  and 
press  are  now.  The  ability  to  speak  in 
public,  so  as  to  arouse  and  persuade, 
was  very  necessary  to  the  public  man, 
hence  oratory,  according  to  the  rules 
of  rhetoric,  was  assiduously  studied. 
The  greatest  orator  among  the  Greeks 
was  Demosthenes  (q.  v.)  and  among 
the  Romans,  Cicero  (q.  v.),  the 
"Father  of -Latin  prose."  In  modern 
times,  with  the  development  of  the 
press,  oratory  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use, though  oratorical  gifts  are  still 
on  occasion  highly  valued  and  efiTective. 
Oratory  has  been  defined  as  the  fusion 
of  reason  and  passion;  it  is  the  art  of 
expression,  rhetoric  being  the  theory 
of  eloquence  in  its  material  and  manner 
of  delivery.  Eloquence  may  be  spoken 
or  written;  the  newspaper  editorial  is 
often  a  form  of  eloquence.  The  an- 
cients who  had  systematized  the  art 
divided  it  into  four  branches,  didactic, 
or  philosophic,  such  as  the  modem 
lecture;   demonstrative,   including   the 

{panegyric  and  the  eulogy;  forensic  or 
udicial  and-  public:  deliberative  with 
egislatures  for  Its  province. — The 
word  oratory  refers  also  to  a  place  of 
prayer,  or  to  a  religious  order,  that 
maintains  one.  In  the  Catholic  church 
it  is  primarily  for  prayer;  and  mass 
may  he  celebrated  in  one  only  by  spe- 
cial dispensation. 

OKblt.  A  path  or  track.  In  astronomy, 
the  course  which  a  planet  or  other 
heavenly  body  describes  in  its  revolu- 
tion around  its  center  of  attraction. 
Such  orbits  are  elliptical  according  to 
fixed  laws,  which  have  been  demon- 
strated by  Kepler — Satellites  to  move 
in  elliptical  orbits:  comets  in  parabolas 
with  the  sun  in  the  focus.  An  orbit 
in  anatomy,  is  one  of  the  two  cavities  in 
the  skull  containing  the  eye  and  asso- 
ciated organs.  In  ornithology  it  is  the 
skin  which  surrounds  a  bird^s  eye;  in 
entomologry,  a  ring  around  a  com- 
pound eye. 

Orchlda'oea  (Greek,  orchis,  testicle) . 
So  named  by  Linnaeus,  from  the  shape 
of  the  tuber.  The  orchis  family  con- 
sists of  348  genera,   5   tribes   and   27 
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Bub-tribes,  perennials  of  both  the  trop- 
ical and  temperate  zones  even  to  68"* 
north.  Some  are  terrestrial  and  many 
epiphytic,  that  is  parasitic  on  trees,  es- 
pecially ihose  of  the  tropics,  which 
grow  northward  in  the  New  World,  as 
far  as  Florida.  They  are  often  beauti- 
ful and  fragrant  and  often  grotesque, 
many  of  them  imitations  of  animal 
forms.  These  oddities  are  rare  and 
costly;  they  are  prized  by  wealthy  col- 
lectors, and  give  employment  to  orchid 
hunters  in  all  the  tropical  wildernesses. 

Ordinance.  The  laws  as  laid  down 
by  a  municipal  body  as  a  city  ordi- 
nance; acts  of  Congress,  as  the  ordi- 
nances of  1787,  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  An 
ecclesiastical  term  meaning  a  rite  or 
ceremony  ordained  by  Divine  or  Church 
authority,  as  the  Ordinance  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper.  In  architecture,  the 
system  or  arrangement,  as  of  a  part  or 
the  whole. 

Ordinance.  An  old  form  of  the  word 
ordinance,  specially  applied  to  heavy 
munitions  of  war,  but  a  general  name 
for  all  kinds  of  weapons  and  appli- 
ances as  cannon  and  great  guns,  mor- 
tars, howitzers,  etc..  artillery  mounted 
on  carriages,  slides,  beds,  etc.  Modern 
ordnance  is  of  many  types  but  nearly 
all  breech-loading.  Heavy  artillery, 
especially  that  oi  coast  defenses  has 
the  extreme  of  range  and  power. 
Loading  and  pointing  are  effected  by 
means  of  labor-saving  mechanism 
which  raises  the  gun  to  position  to  fire 
it  and  lower  it  again,  behind  the  de- 
fenses, for  reloading.  Aim  is  taken 
with  the  rangeflnder,  an  instrument  for 
the  purpose.  Heavy  guns  are  usually 
of  low  steel,  with  half  of  one  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  and  are  named  for  the  in- 
ventor or  for  their  method  of  construc- 
tion as  an  Armstrong  or  a  Krupp  gun, 
etc.  The  best  type  of  the  heavy  mod- 
ern gun  is  an  all  steel,  built-up, 
breech-closing  device,  technically 
known  as  the  fermeture.  The  Krupp 
gun  is  of  ingot  steel.  The  great  Wool- 
wich English  gun  is  a  steel  tube 
hooped  with  wrought  iron  coils.  The 
Armstr<Hig  gun  is  a  wrought  iron  gun 
with  a  hooped  inner  steel  tube.  In  the 
Ericsson  gun  a  series  of  washers  is 
forced  over  the  tube,  by  hydrostatic 
pressure.  In  the  different  patterns,  rif- 
ling, bore  and  projectile  also  vary.  The 
Board  of  Ordnance,  which  formerly  ad- 
ministered this  branch  of  the  sevice  in 
Great  Britain  was  abolished  after  the 
Crimean  War,  and  now  the  department 
is  under  the  War  Minister.  The  Board 
of  Ordnance  in  the  United  States  is 
designated  by   the  Secretary   of  War 


and  is  advisory  to  the  Chief  of  Ord* 
nance  of  the  Army.  There  is  a  special 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  for  the  navy,  cov- 
ering guns,  prolectiles,  explosives  and 
tools,  and  machines  to  make  and  repair 
guns,  small  arms,  accouterments,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  for  all  branches  of  Uie 
service. 

Ore.  Minerals  in  nature  as  they  are 
found  in  the  earth  or  combined  with 
rock;  usually  applied  to  the  metallio 
elements  but  sometimes  also  to  the 
non-metallic,  as  sulphur,  and  to  miner- 
als that  can  be  profitably  extracted. 
Ore  currents,  in  geology,  are  ores, 
originally  aqueous  solutions  of  some 
mineral,  permeating  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  When  ore  shows  upon  the  sur- 
face it  is  called  an  outcrop;  a  lens  is  a 
body  or  vein  of  ore  of  ffood  quality  and 
some  value:  when  the  body  of  ore  ean 
be  traced  through  the  rock,  in  a  well 
defined  line,  though  not  of  great  ex- 
tent, it  is  called  a  vein;  if  large  and 
richer  it  is  a  lode  or  ledge ;  the  ore  body 
in  a  mine  consists  of  the  vein,  lode, 
lens  or  mass  of  rock  in  which  ore  is 
found;  an  ore  pocket  is  a  deposit  of 
rich  ore,  of  limited  extent. 

Or'egon.  One  of  the  Pacific  States 
of  the  Union,  lying  between  the  State 
of  Washington  on  the  north,  Idaho  on 
the  east,  California  and  Nevada  on  the 
south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west.  The  great  Columbia  River  sep- 
arates It  in  part  from  Washington  and 
the  Snake  from  Idaho.  Oregon  is  fifth 
in  size  among  the  States ;  it  is  twice  the 
size  of  England;  its  area  is  96,030 
square  miles;  p.  672,765.  Its  coast 
line  is  350  miles  long,  but  affords  few 
good  harbors.  The  coast  range  of 
mountains  which  traverses  it  contains 
a  number  of  volcanic  peaks,  among 
them  the  landmark,  Mt.  Hood.  Oregon 
was  originally  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  primeval  hunting 
ground  for  the  Indians  and  the  fur 
traders.  Astoria,  its  oldest  settlement, 
was  founded  at  that  time  by  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  rival  of  the  English 
corporation,  the  great  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  Settlement  had  begun  tn 
the  State  before  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California.  In  1859.  the  State  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Oregon  has  a 
much  milder  climate  than  places  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
country,  but  instead  of  much  snow  it 
has  very  heavy  winter  rains,  although 
the  southern  parts  and  the  east  are  dry. 
It  is  a  superior  farming  country,  its 
grain  crop  is  important,  it  raises  apples 
and  small  fruits  of  the  finest  quality. 
Its  fishing  industries  are  valuable,  and 
it  produces  not  a  little  gold.    The  val- 
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leys  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
are  the  principal  seats  of  its  business 
and  industry.  Portland,  its  chief  city, 
situated  in  Multnomah  County,  on  the 
"Willamette  has  great  wheat  and  flour 
exports,  and  a  population  of  207,214. 

Oregon,  or  Columbia  River.  This  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  Col- 
umbia, flowmg  northwest,  south  and 
^vest  forming  the  boundary  between 
M^ashington  and  Oregon,  and  falling 
Into  the  Pacific.  It  nas  a  length  of 
over  1,200  miles,  is  very  rapid,  run- 
ning through  mountain  gorges,  and  in- 
terrupted by  cataracts,  a  series  of  rap- 
ids known  as  the  Cascades,  and  of  nar- 
rows known  as  the  Dalles.  Below  and 
above  the  rapids  the  river  is  navigable 
for  different  classes  of  vessels. 

OKgant.  Said  to  have  been  in- 
vented about  250  B.  C.  they  form  a 
highly  scientific  adaptation  of  the 
primitive  Pandean  pipes.  The  instru- 
ment began  to  be  used  in  churches  in 
the  seventh  century,  from  which  time 
it  became  the  most  prominent  musical 
feature  of  church  services.  Among 
the  largest  organs  in  the  world  are  the 
following: — that  of  Haarlem,  which 
has  60  stops  and  8,000  pipes;  the 
Albert  Hall  organ.  125  stops;  the  St. 
George's  :  all  (Liverpool)  orflran,  110 
stops;  one  at  Cincinnati,  and  one  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  Mormon  Temple ; 
one  in  St.  Louis  has  150  stop",  and  one 
in  the  Sydney  Town  Hall,  Australia, 
126. 

Orl'gln  of  8p«olet.  The  question 
considered  in  the  Darwinian  theory  and 
discussed  in  the  present  and  last  gen- 
eration by  many  eminent  scientists. 

Orig'anum.  A  genus  of  perennial 
herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  mint  family 
brought  long  ago  from  the  Old  World 
and  now  naturalized  in  the  New.  0. 
Tulgare  is  the  wild  marjoram;  0.  ma- 
jorana,  the  cultivated  sweet  marjoram 
of  the  United  States,  much  used  as  a 
Havering  herb  in  cookery. 

Or'Igan  (185-253  A.  D.).  A  reli- 
gious teacher  of  Alexandria,  Egrypt. 
The  greatest  scholar  and  philosopner 
of  the  early  church,  he  was  the  first  to 
ereate  a  good  text  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  his  exegesis  was  intelligent.  Euse- 
bins  and  Athanasius  honored  him.  He 
did  not  believe  in  eternal  torture,  and 
founded  no  sect. 

Orlno'oo.  One  of  the  rivers  of  South 
America.  It  rises  in  the  Parima  Moun- 
tains, flows  circuitouslT,  but  generally 
north  and  northeast  along  the  border 
of  Columbia,  and  through  Venezuela  to 
the  Atlantic,  near  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad.   Its  tributary,  the  Gasiquiare,  con- 


nects it  with  the  Rio    Negro   and   the 
Amazon. 

O'rloie.  A  beautiful  bird  of  Europe 
and  America  whose  colors  are  yellow 
and  black.  These  being  the  colors  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  grantee  of  the  Mary- 
land Colony,  the  American  bird  was 
long  ago  named  and  Is  still  known  as 
the  "  Baltimore  Oriole." 

Orl'on.  A  gigantic  hunter.  When  he 
demanded  the  hand  of  Hero  or  Merope, 
daughter  of  OEnopion,  king  of  Chius,.  in 
marriage  her  father  set  him  the  task  ol 
clearing  the  island  from  wild  beasts  as 
the  price  of  betrothal.  This  deed 
Orion  easily  achieved,  and  OEnopion, 
on  the  pretence  of  complying,  intoxi- 
cated Orion,  and  when  he  was  asleep 
put  his  eyes  out.  Afterwards  he  re- 
covered his  eyesight  by  turning  his 
vacant  eyes  to  the  rising  sun.  and  at 
once  revenged  himself  upon  the  king. 
After  death  Orion  was  placed  in  heaven, 
where  one  of  the  constellations  bears 
his  name.  Orion  is  a  famous  constel- 
lation of  the  heavens,  comprising 
nearly  a  hundred  stars,  all  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  contains  three  stars  of 
the  second  magnitude  in  a  line,  and 
these  are  called  "  Orion's  Belt "  or  gir- 
dle, and  a  nebula  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Ork'ney.  A^  county  of  Scotland, 
formed  of  an  insular  group  in  the 
North  Sea,  68  islands  in  all,  29  being 
inhabited;  total  area  about  360  square 
miles;  p.  28,000.  The  largest  island 
is  Pomona  or  Mainland,  whose  capital 
is  Kirkwell. 

Orltena.  A  French  city  on  the  Loire, 
75  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  It  Is  a 
center  of  railway  and  canal  trade  in 
fruits,  wine,  brandy,  wool  blankets.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  an  army  corris, 
and  contains  a  university,  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  ^d  statue  of  JOan  of 
Arc  who  deliv6i*ed  it  fi*om  thfe  English. 
P.  67.000. 

Orl^ana,  Duo  d'  (1869^-).  A  son  of 
the  late  Gomte  de  Paris,  representative 
of  the  Bourbon-Orleans  family  and 
their  claims  to  the  French  throne.  On 
account  of  the  political  danger  involved 
he  was  exiled  from  France  in  1886,  and 
again  on  a  subsequent  return.  He  has 
served  in  India  and  lives  chiefly  in 
England. 

Ornlthorogy  (Greek.  meaning 
"science  of  birds").  That  branch 
of  zoology  which  relates  to  birds.  The 
scientific  study  of  birds  began  as  early 
at  the  time  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
Aristotle,  but  made  no  progress  until, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  new  interest  in  it  was   awak- 
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encd.  The  modern  school  t 
toward  the  end  of  the  i 
century.  Linneus  dev elope 
methods  of  nomenoUture  ai 
Ifloation.  Ornithology,  broe 
Ins,  treats~of  birds,  their  I( 
lure,  habits  olasslflcallOD 
tions.  It  is  divided  into  two 
ornithology  or  the  study  of 
and  closet  ornithology  or  tf 
the  dead  birds,  for  classlD 
nomenclature  by  dissection, 
dubon,  one  of  the  greatest 
ornithologists  was  an  Amerli 
■'  Birds  of  America,"  Is  a  r 

Ornll         . 

mal  curio  siti 
structure,  and  oviparous  (e 
of  which  but  one  species  i 
the  duck-bill  or  water-mole 
lis  and  Tasmania. 

Orpheus.  The  son  of  (£ae 
liope,  who  had  a  lyre  given 
Apollo  and  played  upon  it  so 
Ihat  all  things  inanimate  as  < 
mate  were  charmed.  He  wa 
heroes  of  the  Argon au tic 
uid  on  his  return  married 
Later  Eurydlce  died  from  I 
a  serpent,  when  Orpheus  U 
to  Hades  and  charmed  Plu 
associates  so  much  that  hii 
allowed  to  accompany  hin 
earth,  on  condition  Chat  I 
look  upon  her  untU  the 
Hades  had  been  passed.  T 
tlon  was  too  great;  be  lookf 
her  again  forever. 

Op'ris  Root.  The  dried  n 
of  a  species  of  iris  common  I 
Europe.  It  has  medicinal  u 
esteemed  for  its  perfume  an 
tn  tooth-powder  oomposlUoi: 

Oral'nl,  FallM  (1819-1 
Italian  patriot  and  revolutl 
beiSK  convicted  of  an  attem 

Bloslve  bombs  In  185S  upon 
apoleon  III.,  was  executed 
his  fellow  conspirator.  Pier 

Or'thoolM*.  Potash  feld 
tassium  aluminum  silicate 
colors,  white,  gray,  fleah- 
green. 

Or'toian,  A  graceful  bl 
bunting  family,  native  to  So 
rope,  and  an  occasional  vlsi 
land.  It  is  greatly  esteemec 
ble  delicacy,  is  netted  in  lari 
and  fattened  for  the  table, 
dish- gray  above,  with  blai 
and  has  a  greenish-gray  I 
name  is  applfed  also  to  othei 
sldered  a  delicacy.  Id  Engl 
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Op'tyi  (Greek,  quail).  In  oniltb- 
ology  specially  the  American  quail. 

Orvleto.  An  Umbrian  city,  in  Italy ;  ■ 
natural  fortress  on  a  volcanic  cUIt,  770 
ft.  high.  IE  contains  £lruscan  anti- 
quities; a  magnlfloeut  thirteenth  cen- 
tury  cathedral  and  civic  architecture. 
P.  18,246. 

Oryotap'oput.    The  aardvark  (q.  v.). 


Ing  the  cultivated  rice  and  the  wild  rice 
of  America.  There  are  about  twenty 
closely  allied  species.  Native  chiefly 
of  the  East  Indies,  growing  usually  ia 
low  lands  and  watery  places  but  also 
varieties  known  as  mountain  or  upland 
rice.  Rice  is  grov.'n  most  largely  in 
India,  China,  Japan  and  the  Malay 
States,  where  It  forms  the  staple  food 
of  the  people.  It  is  said  indeed  to  feed, 
a  larger  proportijn  of  humanity  tban 
any  other  grain.  It  Is  grown  also  on  k 
considerable  scale  In  Italy,  Spain. 
Brazil,  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  of  th« 
United  States.  It  was  introduced  Into 
the  Carolinas  as  early  as  1700.  The 
wild  rice  of  the  Northwestern  United 
States  and  Canada  Is  gathered  by  tho 
Indians,  hut  would  seem  to  be  of  little 
commercial  value,  because  the  seed 
falls  too  easily  from  the  head  to  permit 
of  cropping  it.  The  cultivated  nee  re- 
quires a  growing  temperature  of  60  to 
80  degrees.  It  contains  over  75  per 
cent,  of  starch  matter,  and  Is  made  Into 
sakri  or  Japanese  spirits,  beer,  flour. 
glue  and  starch.  iUce  hulls  are  ex- 
cellent cattle  feed. 

OMga'  City.  A  city  of  Kansas.  35 
miles  south -southwest  of  Topeka  Mth 
extensive  beds  of  yellow  oohra.  P. 
8,432.  Also  a  county  of  Kansas.  Osage 
River  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  United 
States,  llovra  Int)  the  Missouri  River 
10  miles  east-southeast  of  JetTereoa 
City,  capital  of  Missouri,  lengtb,  500 
miles.  The  Osage  tribe.  Indians  of  the 
Dakotah  stock,  now  setUed  on  reserva- 
tion  In  Oklahoma,  on  the  north  side  of 
Arkansas  River. 

CKaaka.  A  large  seaport  and  eom> 
merclal  center  of  Japan,  280  miles 
southwest  of  Toklo.  It  has  msnufae- 
tures  and  trade  in  silk.  It  is  a  tea  port 
and  contains  fine  temples.    P.  880,900. 

Oa'oap  1.  (1799-1859).  King  of 
Sweden,  son  of  Bemadotte,  Napoleon's 
marshal,  who  raised  himself  to  the 
throne  of  that  country  and  mamed 
Josephine  de  Beauhamais. 

Osollla^on  (Latin  swinging).  A 
swinging  back  and  forth,  under  some 
Influence,   as   a   pendulum;  varlatloe. 
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fluotaaUon,  as  the  osoillations  of  pub- 
lic opinions;  in  physics,  a  single  swing 
of  a  vibrating  body;  in  music  (some- 
what obsolete) »  the  beat  when  two 
tones  of  varied  pitch  are  sounded;  in 
botany,  of  the  two  parts  so  balanced 
that  they  swing  freely;  in  electrical- 
science,  the  intermittent,  alternating 
partial  discharges  of  the  Leyden  Jar. 
An  oscillating  engine  (mech.),  is  one 
having  an  oscillating  cylinder;  an  oscil- 
lating valv%,  is  one  oscillatmg  on  a 
shaft,  as  in  a  Corliss  engine;  or  in  hy- 
draulics, a  pair  of  valves  one  of  which 
opens  when  the  other  closes. 

Oah'kosh.  A  city  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pox  River,  Wisconsin.  It  is  the 
county  seat  of  Winnebago  County  and 
an  important  manufacturing  place  with 
great  lumber  trade,  saw  and  planing 
mills.    P.  33,062. 

Ot'lerlza.  The  idea  of  putting  old 
people  to  death,  as  some  Siberian  tribes 
00.  The  celebrated  physician,  William 
Osier,  is  stated  to  have  said  in  a  speech 
of  his  that  little  creative  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  elderly  people. 
The  expression  is  an  extravagant  fancy 
fathered  upon  him  and  is  the  opposite 
of  truth. 

Oanabrack.  A  Prussian  city,  70 
miles  west  of  Hanover.  It  manufac- 
tures steel,  paper,  dyes,  pianos,  chem- 
icals, and  IS  a  grain  and  cattle  center. 
It  contains  a  fine  cathedral  in  the  By- 
santine  style  of  architecture  and  other 
Boble  buildings.     P.  57.418. 

Ot'prav.  The  fish  hawk,  or  fishing 
eagle,  widely  distributed  hi  northern 
latitudes,  making  its  diet  exclusively  of 
flsh,  which  it  catches  in  its  talons 
with  the  great  skill,  by  dropping  on 
them  from  above.  For  this  purpose  it 
frequents  the  seashore  and  lakes.  The 
eagle  often  gives  chase  to  it  and  robs  it 
of  its  prey.  .1  is  dark  brown  above, 
with  tlie  head,  neck  and  under  parts 
white. 

OMian,  Poemt  of.  Ossian  or  Oisin, 
a  Celtic  warrior-poe^.  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  third  century.  A.  D.  The 
poems  that  are  ascribed  to  him  in  man- 
uscripts are  few  and  of  no  particular 
merit.  But  in  1760-63,  one  James 
Macpherson  published  two  remarkable 
epics  Which,  ne  said,  were  translations 
into  English  of  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
preserved  by  oral  traditions  among  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  The  publication  of 
Macpherson*s  epics  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy  over  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  which  has  indeed,  never  been 
settled.  Napoleon  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Ossian,  whom  he  imitated  in 
tome  of  his  most  stirring  proclamations. 

OMinlng.    A  village  of  Westchester 


County.  New  York,  on  the  Hudsoa 
River,  30  miles  above  New  York  City: 
and  on  tne  N.  Y.  Centr.  &  Hartford 
Railroads.  It  has  several  large  iron 
works,  shoe  and  clothing  factories, 
lime  kilns,  etc.  Sing  Sing  State  Prison 
is  near  by.    P.  11,480. 

OtUd^t  Adrian  (1610-85)  and  his 
brother  Isaac  (1621-49).  Famous 
Dutch  genre  painters  of  farmer  life. 

Ottende.  An  important  Belgian  com- 
mercial city.  It  has  much  steamer 
trade,  a  passenger  route  to  England, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  watering 
place.    P.  50,180. 

Ottaop'athy  (Greek,  bone-treat- 
ment). A  theory  or  disease,  and 
method  of  cure  which  originated  not 
many  years  ago  with  Dr.  A.  T.  Still  of 
Missouri,  and  now  has  its  special 
schools  and  legal  as  well  as  popular 
recognition  in  many  States.  The  the- 
ory Is  that  most  human  ailments  are 
traceable  to  some  deformity  of  the 
bony  parts  and    that    by    mechanical 

f^essure  akin  to  massage  the  circula- 
ion  in  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels 
where  the  interference  lies,  may  be  set 
right. 

Ottla.  A  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  and  once  the  port  of  Rome.  Its 
magnificent  stone  harbors,  colonnades 
and  ancient  statuary  have  been  half 
burled  in  silt. 

Oatraoltm.  A  right  exercised  by  the 
Athenians  of  banishing  for  a  time  any 
citizen  whose  services,  rank  or  wealth 
appeared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  gen- 
eral good.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  The  peo- 
ple were  asked  annually  whether  they 
wished  to  exercise  this  right,  and  if 
they  did,  a  public  assembly  was  held 
and  each  citizen  could  write  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whose  banishment 
he  voted  on  a  small  earthen  tablet 
(ostrakon).  Six  thousand  votes  were 
necessary  for  banishment,  but  the 
greatest  men  of  Athens  suffered  this 
treatment — Miltiades,  Themistodes. 
Cimon,  Alcibiades,  etc.  The  period  or 
banishment  was  at  first  ten  years,  af- 
terward restricted  to  five  years.  Prop- 
erty and  civil  rights  were  not  affected 
by  it.  Alcibiades  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  final  abolition  of  ostracism 
which,  however,  Plutarch  and  Aris- 
totle considered  a  necessary  political 
expedient  and,  in  modern  times.  Mr. 
Grote  in  his  "  History  of  Greece  *•  has 
ably  defended  it. 

OsHploh.  A  large  African  bird  which 
inhabits  the  sandy  plains,  and  is  highly 
valued  for  the  rich  feathers  grown  on 
its  wings  and  tail.    The  neck  and  legs 
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are  naked.  The  winga  ore  uaeless  In 
flight,  but  the  birds  have  a  fleetaese  of 
fool  exoeedins  that  of  the  ewlttest 
horse.  An  ostrlob's  egg  weighs  3 
pounds.  They  are  now  bred  in  South 
Africa    and    In    Callforaia,    and    other 

E laces,  (or  their  plumes  and  have  even 
een  broken  to  harneeB,  although  their 
intelligence  Is  not  grf"'  """  '"""nh 
habit  of  the  wild  bird  ts 

head  in  the  sand  to  ci  y, 

having     passed     Into  le 

ostrich  Is  the  largest  o  s. 

South   Africa   producer. ^    . .  ,- 

000,000  In  feathers,  with  357,870  do- 
mesUo  ostriohes,  worth  9122  to  (],- 
000:  In  California  they  average  9S50. 

fMwcco.  A  port  of  New  York  on 
Lake  Ontario.  It  contains  foundries, 
starch  works,  flour  mills,  and  Is  a  rail- 
way and  canal  center.     P.  23,368. 

OtahAlt*  or  Tahiti.  The  largest  of 
the  Society  Islands.  It  is  a  French 
possession  in  the  Paciflc.  I^e  capital 
Is  Papltl.     P.  12,080. 

Othman  (1250-1326).  The  founder 
of  the  Turkish  power.  On  the  de- 
struction of  the  sultanate  of  Iconlum 
in  12B9  by  the  Mongols,  he  succeeded 
In  obtaining  possession  of  part  of  Bl- 
tbynla.  He  now  attacked  the  Byzan- 
tines, forced  the  passes  of  Olympus 
and  took  the  whole  of  Nioaea,  with 
the  exception  of  the  town  of  that  name 
which  resisted  his  efforts  for  Five  years 
longer.  In  1301.  he  defeated  the  Em- 
peror Aadronlcus  II.,  and  in  1307  he 
incorporated  the  whole  of  Marmara  Id 
his  dominions.  His  career  of  conquest 
lasted  until  his  death.  He  was  wise, 
politic  and  valiant,  but  full  of  dissimu- 
lation and  ambitious  beyond  measure. 

Vtho  or  Ot'to  (Celtic  and  Germ., 
fierce) .  A  number  of  rulers  of  more  or 
less  distinction.  Marous  Salvius  Otho 
(32-69  A.  D.),  succeeded  Galbft  as  Em- 
peror of  Rome.  He  was  defeated  by  VI- 
lellius  and  killed  himself.  There  were 
several  Othos,  notable  as  emperors  of 
Oermany,  among  them  Otho  I.,  the 
Great  (012-937),  who  reduced  Bohe- 
mia and  the  Magyars,  paclQed  Italy  and 
sed     Pope    John     Xli. — Otho    II. 

E  1-983),  who  took  Lorraine  from 
ce  and  was  defeated  In  Italy  by  the 
Greeks  and  Saracene.— Otho  III.  (980- 
1002,  called  the  "  Wonder  of  the 
World,"  because  of  his  intellectual  at- 
tainments—Olho      IV.      (H7i-1218), 


at  Bouvines,  121i.— Otho  I.  of  Greece 
(1815-1867},      who      abdicated      hie 
throne. 
Onia,  JamM  (17M-1763).  Ad  Amer- 


ican Revolutionary  patriot,  famous  tor 
his  oratory,  and  especially  celebrated 
for  his  speech  at  Boston,  In  1761,  In 
opposition  to  the  so-called  "  Writs  of 
Assistance."  He  was  waylaid  by  Tories 
and  a  blow  on  his  head  destroyed  hla 
reason.  He  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning. 

OUa,  HaPTlMH  ar«y  (1765-1848), 
The  nephew  of  James  Otis.  He  was  « 
Federal  leader  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator, 1817-21. 

Ot'Uwa.  A  river  of  Cansda  (tributary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  730  miles  long). 
Also  a  city  of  Carle  ton  County,  Ontano. 
capital  of  the  Dominion,  with  splendia 
government  buildings,  great  lumber  and 
other  Industries  &nd  trade,  P.  67,- 
640.  Also  a  city  of  Illinois  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Illinois  and'  Pox  Rivers.  It 
manufactures  glass,  tiles,  hard-woo<^ 
organs,  pianos.     P.  9,535. 

Ot't«r.  An  aquatic  carnivorous 
manunal  widely  distributed  over  Eu- 
rope, and  at  one  time  very  common  In 
England  and  Wales.  Otter  huatlsg  in- 
deed, is  sttll  a  country  sport  to  aome 
districts  of  Britain  and  a  breed  of  dogs 
called  otter-hounds  is  kept  for  th« 
purpose.  The  otter  averages  about 
two  feet  In  length,  exclusive  of  tall,  baa 
web-feet,  and  Is  a  very  expert  swim- 
mer, inhabits  streams  and  lakes.  The 
American  otter  Is  larger  than  the 
European.  Lutra  Canadensis  is  the 
common  North  American  variety;  the 
South  American  or  Brazilian  otter, 
which  is  wing-shaped.  Is  known  as  the 
Coypou,  The  sea  otter  of  the  North 
Paciflc.  often  found  many  miles  out  in 
the  open  ocean,  has  been  so  hunted 
for  his  pelt  as  to  be  In  great  danger  of 
extinction. 


Turkey  In  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
under  the  Immediate  rule  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  of  dependencies  in  Africa  and 
Europe.  The  total  area  Is  1,574,400 
square  miles,  p.  (estimated)  40,000,- 
OdO.  Turkey  In  Europe  occupies  the 
central  portion  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, with  an  area  of  64,170  square 
mllea,  while  the  vassal  State  of  Bul- 
garia has  an  area  of  24,380  square 
miles,  and  Bosnia  and  Henegov- 
Ina,  with  Thasos  (under  foreign  ad- 
ministration), cover  19,870  square 
miles.  Also  under  Turkish  suseraintT 
are  Crete  (until  recently)  and  East 
Roumelia.  with  an  area  of  11,810 
siiuare  miles.  Turkey  in  Asia  comprises 
(with  the  Archipelago)  209  380  square 
miles  In  Asia  Minor;  9t,lS0  square 
miles  In  Armenia;  209,870  square  miles. 
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in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  173,700 
square  miles  in  Arabia.  African  Tur- 
key includes  Tripoli  and  Barca  with  an 
area  397,1  iO  square  miles  and  the 
suzerain  territories  of  Egypt,  Gyprus, 
and  Samoa,  together  covering  3o8,190 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Constanti- 
nople. (See  separate  entries.)  Egypt 
and  Gyprus  are  practically  British; 
Tripoli,  Italian;  Bosnia  since  1908,  an 
Austrian  province;  Bulgaria  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  under  the  Gzar,  Ferd- 
inand I. 

Ottumwa.  A  city  of  Wapello 
County,  Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines  River, 
75  miles  north  of  Burlington.  It  is  a 
railroad  town  with  the  Chic.  B.  d  L. 
and  other  roads.  Its  manufactures 
embrace  machine,  boiler,  and  imple- 
ment works,  one  of  these  employing 
500  men;  cigar  factories  and  a  pork 
packing  house  with  capacity  of  5,000 
hogs  a  day.  It  is  a  center  of  the  Iowa 
coal  fields  and  a  busy  industrial  place. 
P.  22,012. 

Otway V  Thomaa  (1651-85).  An  Eng- 
lish dramatist.  He  wrote  **  Venice  Pre- 
served." "The  Orphan." 

Oudh.  A  province  and  former  king- 
dom of  India.  It  occupies  a  magnifi- 
cent agricultural  plain  between  the 
Ganges  and  Nepaul.  The  area  is  23,- 
965  square  miles;  p.  13,000,000;  the 
capital,  Lucknow. 

Ourte«.  A  carnivorous  member  of 
the  cat  family,  spotted  like  a  leopard 
and  having  a  long  bushy  tail.  It  is 
only  founioi  at  high  altitudes  on  the 
Himalayas,  and  is  often  called  the 
••  snow  leopard." 

Ouno«.  In  the  early  mining  days 
of  California,  a  double  Spanish  doub- 
loon, the  onza.  worth  about  $16.  A 
fluid  ounce  in  the  United  States  is  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  pint;  in  England,  a  little 
less,  one-twentieth  of  an  imperial  pint. 
Outraniy    8ir  James    (1803-63).    A 

Seat  British  General,  "  The  Bayard  of 
dia,"  famous  for  the  relief  and  de- 
fense of  Lucknow.  He  is  burled  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Ouviran'dra  or  Ouvlnindra'na  (Mal- 
agassy,  ouvirandon).  The  lettuce  leaf 
or  water  yam  of  Madagascar,  so-called 
because  of  its  edible  roots  and  its 
growth  in  shallow  water,  a  plant  of  the 
pond-weed  family,  with  leaves  resem- 
bling lace  or  lattice  work.  Its  roots 
are  farinaceous  and  a  staple  article  of 
native  diet  where  it  grows. 

O'vary.  The  organ  in  the  female 
In  which  the  ovum  or  essential  element 
of  generation  is  produced.  In  botany, 
it  Is  that  portion  of  the  pistil  of  a 
flower  in  which  the  ovules  or  rudimen- 
tary seeds  are  produced*  in  form  like 


a  folded  leaf,  in  the  cavity  of  which 
the  ovules  are  developed. 

Oven-bird.  One  of  several  different 
varieties,  including  a  South  American 
tree-creeper,  building  an  oven-shaped 
nest  of  clay;  an  American  warbler,  the 
golden  crowned  thrush,  and  the  Eng- 
lish oven- tit,  or  oven  builder. 

O'vlboe  (Latin,  ovis,  sheep  and  bos, 
ox).  The  northern  musk  ox,  which 
has  characteristics  of  both  the  sheep 
and  the  ox. 

Ov'ld  (43  B.  C.— A.  D.  18).  The 
famous  Latin  poet  (Publlua  Ovidlue 
Naao),  whose  '*  Metamorphoses  "  and 
"  Art  of  Love  "  are  among  the  best- 
known  examples  of  Roman  literature  of 
the  lighter  kind.  He  was  banished 
from  Rome  for  an  intrigue,  as  was  sup- 
posed, with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  In  spite  of  his  en- 
treaties he  was  never  recalled  but  died 
at  Tomi  in  his  sixtieth  year.  His  ver- 
sification is  smooth  and  very  musical, 
indeed  almost  cloying  in  its  sweetness. 
But  his  morals,  even  for  that  age,  are 
notoriously  bad. 

Ovie'do.  A  maritime  province  of 
Northern  Spain,  with  an  area  of  4.091 
square  miles,  p.  625,484.  Its  industries 
are  agriculture,  fruit;  s&rdine,  and 
other  fisheries.  The  capital  is  Oviedo, 
a  market  town  on  the  River  Nalon.  P. 
50,108. 

Oviedo  y  Valdez,  Qonzalo  Fernan- 
dez de  (o-vl-a'do  e  val'deth)  (1478- 
1557.)  A  Spanish  historian  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Ovip'aroue.  A  zoological  term  re- 
ferring to  such  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes  as  bring  forth  eggs  to 
be  hatched  outside  the  body  of  the 
parent. 

Ovipoe'lior.  A  tubular  organ  in 
many  insects  at  the  .end  of  the  abdo- 
men, through  which  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited. It  may  be  withdrawn  within 
the  body  in  some  insects;  and  many 
pierce  deeply,  as  with  the  ichneumon 
and  saw  flies,  or  may  be,  in  modified 
form,  a  sting,  as  in  the  bee  and  the 
wasp. 

O'fle.  The  typical  ffenus  Ov!n«,  a 
sub-family  of  the  Bovldae,  with  horns 
curved  spirally  outward  and  forward, 
including  the  domestic  sheep  of  many 
varieties.  English,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Oriental  wool-bearing  and  mutton 
producing;  and  in  addition  the  v^ld 
varieties  of  both  the  Old  World  and 
New  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn, 
the  argali  and  musmon. 

Ovovlvlp'aroue.  A  zoological  term 
applied  to  such  animals  as  produce 
eggs  which  are  hatched  in  the  body  of 
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the  parent;  the  viper,  the  scorpion,  and 
the  earthworm  are  examples. 

O'vum.  In  the  broadest  sense,  an 
egg;  biologically  speaking,  a  germ  or 
pninary  cell,  formed  in  the  ovary  of 
the  female,  from  which,  after  impreg- 
nation, a  new  individual  may  be  born. 
Some  low  types  of  existence  are  her- 
maplirodite;  the  lowest  like  bacteria 
are  multiplied  by  cleavage  or  segmen- 
tation. 

Owen.  8ir  Riehard  (1804-1892). 
Superintendent  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory department  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  a  biologist  who  did  great 
service  to  science  by  his  numerous 
works.  He  declined  to  accept  the  the- 
ory of  organic  evolution,  but  where  his 
research  did  not  conflict  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  more  modem  school  of 
scientists  he  was  a  successful  and  es- 
teemed worker,  and  was  reckoned  by 
many  the  greatest  palaeontologist  since 
Cuvier. 

Ow«n,  Robert  (1771-1858).  A  so- 
cialist and  philanthropist,  who  devoted 
his  life  and  fortune  to  the  carrying  out 
of  his  theories.  He  established  so- 
cialistic colonies  in  Lanarkshire,  Hamp- 
shire and  America,  which  although  at 
times  very  promising  had  ultimately  to 
be  abandoned.  His  book  "New  View 
of  Human  Society,*'  published  in  1812, 
marked  an  era  in  sociology.  Few  men 
have  exerted  better  influence.  His  son, 
Robert  Dale  Owen  (1801-77)  was  a 
social  reformer  and  abolitionist. 

Owensboro.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Davies  County,  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  40  miles  southeast  of 
Evansville,  Indiana;  and  on  the  L.  A  N. 
Louisv.  Hend.  &  St.  L.  and  111.  Gentr. 
Railroads.  It  is  an  Important  tobacco 
market,  shipping  18,000,000  pounds 
or  more  annually.  It  has  distilleries, 
lumber  mills,  canning  works  and  other 
factories  with  iron  and  marble  in  the 
vicinity.     P.  16.011. 

Owl.  The  common  name  for  a  rap- 
torical  nocturnal  bird  distributed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 
Eleven  species  exist  in  Britain  alone, 
including  the  barn-owl,  the  tawny  owl, 
the  long-eared  owl,  and  the  short- 
eared  owl.  Owls  are  remarkable  for 
tiieir  large  heads  and  round  piercing 
eves  embedded  in  rings  of  feathers. 
They  are  voracious  feeders  and  live  on 
the  smaller  mammals,  birds,  insects 
and  fish  and  sometimes  chickens.  Owls 
have  eyes  directed  forward.  The  face 
is  usually  clothed  with  a  circular  disk 
of  radiating  feathers,  the  ears  and  eyes 
are  large:  the  foo-wlio  a  familiar  sound 
at  night  in  the  country.    The  flight  of 


the  owl  is  almost  noiseless  owing  to 
the  softness  and  looseness  of  its  pram-> 
age.  The  great  snowy  owl  of  Alaska 
is  the  giant  of  the  tribe. 

Ox.  A  steer  or  emasculated  bull 
used  for  hauling  on  the  farm,  or  in 
the  lumber  woods,  or  for  beef  produc- 
tion. 

Oial'lo  Aoid.  An  organic  acid  ob- 
tained from  numerous  plants,  such  as 
sorrel  and  rhubarb,  and  produced  arti- 
ficially for  commercial  purposes  from 
sawdust,  treated  with  caustic,  potash 
or  caustic  soda.  It  combines  with  met- 
als to  form  oxalates.  Oxalic  acid  Is  a 
white  crystalline  poisonous  compound 
largely  used  in  the  arts  as  in  bleaching 
and  dyeing.  It  is  also  known  as  salt  or 
lemons.  It  is  a  product  of  sugar 
treated  with  nitric  acid  of  molasses^ 
rice,  potato  starch,  gum,  wool,  hair» 
silk  and  many  vegetable  acids. 

OxontUorn.  Axel,  Count  (1583- 
1654).  An  illustrious  Swedish  states- 
man, the  adviser  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus 
and  of  his  daughter,  Christina,  who 
succeeded  her  rather  at  the  age  of 
six.  During  Ghristiana*s  minority  he 
ruled  Sweden  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
that  would  have  paralyzed  a  less  able 
diplomatist.  On  the  abdication  of 
Queen  Christina,  in  spite  of  all  he 
could  say,  he  withdrew  ttom  publlo 
life  and  died  shortly  after. 

Oxford.  An  English  University  city 
on  the  Thames  (here  called  Isis)  at  its 

i unction  with  the  Cherwell.  It  has 
leen  the  center  of  English  learning, 
life,  literature  and  political  influence 
since  the  thirteenth  century.  The  mag- 
nificent buildings  are  schools  of  archi- 
tecture, and  contain  treasures  of  art; 
the  Bodleian  is  one  of  the  great  librar- 
ies of  the  world.  It  woke  England  to  the 
Renaissance  of  thought  andf  the  refor- 
mation of  religion.  Ridley  and  Latimer 
were  burned  here.  Charles  I.  held 
court  in  Oxford,  and  was  besieged  by 
Parliament:  James  II.*s  assault  on  its 
university  liberties  led  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  It  has  been  the  school 
of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  and 
almost  every  kmg  has  visited  and  hon- 
ored it.  There  are  parki  and  Botan- 
ical Gardens:  about  4,000  undergrad- 
uates; special  representatives  in  Par- 
liament.   P.  of  town  52,460. 

Oxide.  Any  double  compound  of 
oxygen,  with  an  element  or  radical. 
Oxides  are  classed,  according  to  their 
composition,  as  monoxides,  dioxides, 
trioxides,  etc.  Acidic  oxides  are  those 
that  unite  with  water  to  form  acids  or 
with  basic  oxides  to  form  salts;  basic 
oxides  are  those  that  unite  with  acids 
or  acidic  oxides  to  form  salts;  metallic 
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oxides  are  those  that  consist  of  a  me- 
tallic element  and  oxygen;  neutral 
oxides  those  that  neither  form  aeids 
^vith  water  nor  salts,  with  basic  or 
acidic  oxides;  peroxides  are  those  that 
combine  with  adds  to  form  salts  like 
tiie  oxides  of  less  oxygen  than  they. 

Oxyeoe'out.  Vine-like  shrubs  that 
root  m  the  mud  or  moss  of  swamps, 
bearing  rose-colored  flowers  and  edi- 
ble, acid  and  crimson  berries.  There 
are  two  specieis,  natives  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  the  American  and 
and  European  cranberry  (q.  v.). 

Ox'ygan.  The  most  abundant  of 
all  substances,  a  gas  that  forms  one- 
third  of  the  solid  earth,  one-fifth  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  eight-ninths,  by 
weight,  of  all  water.  Dr.  Priestley  in 
1774  was  the  first  to  separate  it  from 
red  oxide  of  mercury.  It  is  colorless, 
tasteless  and  odorless,  and  forms  the 
chief  life-supporting  element  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Oxygen  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Eck  of  Sulz- 
bach,  Germany,  in  1589,  and  by  Mayo 
of  England,  1674,  but  Priestley  and 
Scheele  of  Sweden  simultaneously  have 
the  credit  now.  The  name  meaning  acid 
maker,  was  given  it  by  Lavoisier  (See 
that  title),  who  showed  its  relations 
chemically  with  other  elements.  In 
v^eight  oxygen  exceeds  all  the  other 
elements  of  the  globe :  it  is  three-quar- 
ters of  the  animal,  four-fifths  of  the 
vegetable  and  half  the  mineral  worlds. 
It  unites  with  all  other  elements  ex- 
cept fluorin  and  bromine,  with  some 
forming  acids,  with  others  alkalis  and 
still  others,  neutral  substances.  Artifi- 
cial light,  neat,  electricity  and  electro- 
magnetism  are  produced  largely  by 
means  of  it,  and  all  mechanical  power, 
whether  steam,  hot  air  or  electric,  de- 
pends upon  oxidation.  Human  beings 
and  animals  find  life  in  its  inhalation. 
Oxygen  was  once  believed  to  be  a  per- 
manent gas,  but  was  liquefied  in  1877 
by  Gaillete  and   by    Hichter    under    a 

Eressure  of  300  atmospheres,  (See 
iquid  Air),  at  130"*  Centigrade  below. 
Liebig  said  of  it  that  its  discovery  rev- 
olutionized the  life  of  the  world,  not 
only  through  the  knowledge  acquired 
as  to  animals  and  plants,  but  in  the  ad- 
vantage gained  in  many  industries,  es- 
pecially in  the  separation  of  metals 
from  their  ores. 

Oiyhy'drooen.  A  mixture  of  oxy- 
ffen  and  hydrogen.  The  oxyhydrogen 
light  and  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  are 
methods  of  using  this  mixture  for 
practical  purposes.  See  under  those 
heads. 

Oyama,  Field-Mtpahai.  Prince 
(1844 — ).    The  Japanese  Minister  for 


War  in  1894,  who  commanded  the 
Second  Army  in  the  war  with  China. 
Commander-in-Chief  against  Russia, 
1904 — displaying  extraordinary  mili- 
tary ability.  He  commanded  200,000 
men  in  his  victorious  battle  at  Liau- 
yang,  and  a  still  greater  number  in  his 
final  triumph  at  Sha-ho. 

Oyt'ter.  A  bivalve  mollusc,  of  the 
genus  Ostreee,  having  very  numerous 
species,  and  abounding  in  nearly  all 
seas.  The  shell  is  rough  and  irregular, 
and  the  body  shows  a  very  simple  or- 
ganization. Oysters  are  exceedingly 
prolific,  spawning  in  May  and  June.  In 
England  and  Scotland  deep  sea  oysters 
are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  between  June 
15th  and  August  14th,  and  other  kinds* 
between  May  14th  and  August  4th.  In 
Ireland,  no  oysters  may  be  taken  be- 
tween May  1st  and  September  1st,  ex- 
cept in  certain  waters.  The  British 
supply  is  so  greatly  below  the  demand 
that  large  quantities  are  imported  from 
America,  Holland,  and  Portugal.  Oys- 
ters are  still  exceedingly  plentiful  in 
American  waters  though  some  of  the 
older  and  most  prolific  bottoms,  like 
those  of  the  Chesapeake,  have  been 
dredged  too  ruthlessly.  The  Gulf 
coast  of  the  United  States  from  Florida 
to  Texas  has  now  probably  the  largest 
and  best  supply.  Baltimore  has  still 
enormous  packing  plants  employing  in 
the  oyster  season  thousands  of  hands 
and  fleets  of  oyster  boats,  but  the  de- 
cline in  the  supply  has  compelled,  in 
many  states,  where  this  bivalve  was 
once  superabundant,  to  resort  to  oyster 
farming.  The  oyster  of  Europe  is  her- 
maphroditic, that  of  America  has  the 
sexes  separate.  They  spawn  in  north- 
ern regions  in  May  and  winter  is  the 
time  they  are  considered  most  desir- 
able for  the  table. 

Oye'ter  Bay.  A  favorite  coast  resort 
of  Long  Island,  30  miles  east  of  New 
York,  whose  resident  population  is  16,- 
500,  among  them  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Ex-President  of  the  United  States. 

Oys'ter  Farming.  The  business  of 
planting  and  cultivating,  the  seed  oys- 
ter. The  Romans  were  familiar  with 
it,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  The  oyster  readily  attaches 
itself  to  stones,  shells,  and  the  like,  in 
salt  or  brackish  water;  and  feeds 
through  ciliated  or  hair  like  gills,  the 
palps  or  mouth  organs  -carrying  the 
rood,  that  passes  with  the  tide,  consist- 
ing of  minute  marine  organisms.  The 
method  of  culture  is  as  follows:  the 
bottom  is  first  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
dredges.  Then  shells  or  other  such 
material  are  laid  down  for  the  animal 
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to  attach  to.  On  this  prepared  field 
mature  oysters  are  planted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  50  per  acre.  The  ova  of 
the  females  are  fertilized  by  the  milt  of 
the  males  they  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  shell  or  cultch.  Star-Ush 
and  other  enemies  are  removed  by 
means  of  cotton  mops  or  iron  bars.  In 
about  three  years  time  the  oysters  are 
grown,  and  ready  for  transplanting  to 
fresher  waters  wnere  they  are  fattened 
for  the  market. 

O'zono.  A  constituent  of  oxygen, 
existing  in  the  atmosphere  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  extent,  being  much  greater 


in  quantity  in  open  spaces  than  in 
crowded  centers.  Chemically  it  is  a  col- 
ored gas,  with  an  odor  like  that  of 
chlorine,  formed  in  various  ways,  as  by 
the  passage  of  lightning  through  the  at- 
mosphere, and  generally  regarded  as 
oxygen  changed  in  properties  though 
not  in  elements,  or  in  an  alio  tropic  con- 
dition. Ozone  is  a  powerful  oxydizing 
agent;  its  bleaching  and  disinfecting 
properties  are  useful;  it  corrodes  cork, 
caoutchouc  and  other  organic  sub- 
stance, and  quickly  oxidizes  iron,  cop- 
er, moist  silver,  dry  mercury  and 
odlne. 
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p  The  Phoenician  symbol  for  a 
mouth;  originally  a  circle  for 
Uie*lip8  and  horizontal  cross-bar  for 
teeth.  The  cross-bar  projected  be- 
yond the  circle.  The  Greeks  set  the 
cross-bar  perpendicular  and  made  it  the 
symbol  for  PH  (the  Phoenician  letter 
being  used  both  for  P  and  PH).  The 
Romans  already  had  their  F.  so  they 
dropped  one  of  the  semi-circles  of  the 
Greek  PH,  to  save  trouble,  and  used 
the  sign  for  P. 

Pactia%  Pasha'  or  Bashaw  (Persian, 
pad-shah,  lore  king).  A  title  of  three 
xrades,  i.  e.,  pashas  of  one,  two  or 
three  tails  from  the  horse  tails  formerly 
borne  before  them.  The  first  indi- 
cates a  provincial  governor  or  brig- 
adier-general; the  second  a  vali  (vice- 
roy), or  general  of  division,  the  third 
a  vizier  or  minister  of  state  or  corps 
commander.  The  title  is  now  a  Turk- 
ish one. 

Pachydsp'mata.  The  former  name 
for  the  pachyderms  or  thick  skin  mam- 
mals, like  the  hog,  the  elephant,  rhin- 
oceros, etc. 

Paoirio  Oosan.  The  most  extensive 
body  of  water  on  the  earth^s  surface, 
covering  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
extent  of  the  globe.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Bering^s  Strait,  on 
the  east  by  the  western  coast  of 
America,  and  on  the  west  by  Asia 
and  Australia.  Its  total  length  is  about 
9,000  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  12.000 
miles,  and  its  entire  area  over  68,000,- 
000  square  miles.  It  has  only  been 
known  to  Europeans  since  1513,  and 
the  first  English  navigator  to  cross  the 
Pacific  was  Drake  in  1577.  In  cer- 
tain parts  it  is  more  than  five  miles 
in  depth,  and  scattered  here  and  there 
over  its  surface  are  innumerable  is- 
lands. 

Padsrew'skI,  Ignaoe  Jan  (1860 — ). 
A  celebrated  pianist  and  composer, 
who  was  bom  in  Russian  Poland. 
He  could  play  the  piano  at  three,  at 
seven  was  placed  under  an  able  teacher, 
and  in  a  few  years  made  public  appear- 
ances and  was  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  until  1890 
that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London.  He  has  his  home  at  Merges 
near  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Patf'ua.  A  fortified  tovim  near  Ven- 
ice, in  Padua  province,  Italy.     It  con- 


tains a  university  and  many  fine  build- 
ings, and  has  flourishing  industries,  p. 
(commune)  98,200;  (of  province) 
over  500,000. 

Paduoah.  A  city  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  at  its  Junction  with  the 
Tennessee.  It  has  a  river  trade,  car 
shops,  steamboat  building,  tobacco 
factories.     P.  22.760. 

PMO'nIa.  A  genus  of  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubby  plants  of  the  crow- 
foot family,  of  which  the  peonv,  with 
its  large  and  handsome  terminal  flow- 
ers, is  the  type.  The  common  double 
crimson  and  double  white  peony  of  the 
gardens  came  originally  from  Switzer- 
land; the  old  double  white  from  Si- 
beria; the  fern  leaved  variety  from 
Russia.  There  is  also  the  Chinese 
tree  peony,  a  shrub  sometimes  five 
feet  high. 

Paganrm,  NIoolo  (1784-1840).  A 
famous  Italian  violinist,  and  one  of  the 
most  expert  performers  on  that  instru- 
ment who  ever  lived.  Wherever  he 
played  he  created  a  great  sensation, 
and  accumulated  a  fortune  of  $1,000,- 
000  as  the  reward  of  his  genius. 

Pag'Ing  Maohlns.  A  device  for  the 
consecutive  numbering  of  the  pages  of 
a  book  or  for  numbering  tickets  or 
any  similar  work  of  pagination. 

Pain.  Physical  or  bodily  suffering, 
distress  or  torment,  caused  by  injury 
or  illness,  as  a  painful  wound.  Sor- 
row and  disquiet,  as  **  he  caused  his 
mother  pain  ^ ;  exertion,  labor,  as  **  a 
painful  task  ** ;  punishment,  penalty,  as 
*•  under  pain  of  death." 

Pains,  Robsrt  Tpsat  (1781-1814). 
An  American  patriot,  politician  and 
Judge.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  from  Massachusetts 
and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; also  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  a  poet. 

Pains,  Thomas  (1737-1809).  A 
patriot  of  the  American  Revolution 
whose  real  character  has  been  much 
distorted  because  of  his  radical  opinions 
on  religion.  He  was  a  noted  writer  on 
political  and  religious  subjects,  whose 
^*  Rights  of  Man  "  caused  great  com- 
motion when  published  in  1791,  and 
led  to  his  prosecution  for  blasphemy. 
He  escaped  to  France,  associated  him- 
self with  the  Revolutionists,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention.    In   1794   his  "Age  of  Rea- 
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son  **  was  published,  and  again  his 
atheistical  opinions  roused  strong  op- 
position. In  1802.  he  went  to  the 
United  States  and  remained  there,  re- 
siding at  New  Rochelle.  New  York. 

Palntar's  Collo.  Lead  poisoning,  to 
which  working  painters  are  subject. 
It  is  caused  by  absorption  of  lead  into 
the  system  from  the  paints  they  use. 

Painting.  The  art  of  representing 
objects  to  the  eye  on  a  flat  surface  by 
means  of  lines  and  color,  with  a  view 
to  convey  ideas  and  awaken  emotions. 
The  means  by  which  this  art  achieves 
these  results  are  design  and  per- 
spective, color,  light  and  shade.  The 
methods  employed  are  drawing,  paint- 
ing in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  special 
methods  for  mural  or  wall  decoration. 
Drawing  may  be  with  pencil,  char- 
coal, crayon  or  pastel;  oil  painting 
is  usually  done  on  prepared  canvas 
or  sometimes  panels.  The  processes 
employed  in  mural  painting  are  fresco, 
distemper  and  encaustic  painting. 
The  first  is  painting  on  plaster,  dry 
or  wet;  the  second  employs  white 
of  egg  or  sizing;  in  the  third  the  an- 
cients employed  melted  wax.  Enamel- 
ing and  the  decoration  of  glass,  vases, 
etc..  In  colors  is  usually  classed  as 
fine  art.  The  art  of  painting  has  many 
branches.  It  is  usual  for  the  artist 
to  specialize  in  one  or  other  of  them, 
as  portrait,  landscape,  marine,  his- 
torical or  battle,  genre,  the  illustra- 
tions of  common  every-dav  life,  still 
life  and  miniatures.  There  were 
among  the  ancients  painters  of  genius, 
but  little  of  their  work  has  come  down 
to  us.  All  that  is  left  to  Judge  them 
by  are  the  ftrescoes  of  Pompeii,  re- 
markable for  their  color.  The  great- 
est painters  seem  to  have  flourished 
during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance 
of  art  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  most  especially  the  followers 
of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.  The 
Italian  school  originated  with  Giotto 
at  Florence,  1278-1336.  and  was  de- 
veloped under  the  patronage  of  the 
Medici  and  other  personages.  It  cul- 
minated in  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle, 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci  and  Titian,  and  in- 
cluded many  more  scarcely  inferior  to 
these  great  masters.  The  Flemish 
school  flourished  in  Flanders  about  a 
century  after  the  Italian.  It  is  distin- 
guished, as  in  the  works  of  Rubens 
and  Van  Dyke,  for  brilliant  coloring  and 
technique;  in  Rembrandt  and  Hals  for 
tragic  force  and  vital  character.  These 
and  some  others  of  their  time  of  va- 
rious natiomdities  constitute  the  so- 
called  "  Old  Masters." 

Pala'iay.    A  port  and  manufacturing 


town  on  White  Cart  River,  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland,  with  an  ancient  abbey; 
p.  87,400. 

Paisog'paphy.  The  scientific  study  of 
ancient  manuscripts.  It  includes  the 
determination  of  their  age.  If  undated, 
and  iheir  genuineness,  in  the  absence 
of  any  formal  authentication.  The 
earliest  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts 
were  written  without  points  or  divi- 
sions, in  square  capital  letters.  Un- 
cial vrriting — which  was  a  combina- 
tion of  capitals  and  small  letters — 
came  into  general  use  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  led  up  to  the  cursive  or 
fiowring  v^iting  which  became  usual 
by  the  tenth  century.  Abbreviations 
were  employed  very  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  manuscripts  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  reading  them. 
This  diiBculty  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  use  of  arbitrary  signs  and  by 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
copyists,  as  well  as  by  all  the  acci- 
dents of  time.  Punctuation  was  not 
known  until  the  tenth  century,  whea 
the  comma  first  came  into  use,  fol- 
lowed by  the  exclamation  and  interro- 
gation marks.  Of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts on  papyrus  one  of  the  oldest 
in  existence  Is  of  the  third  century 
R.  G..  a  part  of  one  of  the  books  of 
the  *Mliad.**  The  oldest  parchment 
manuscript  of  a  date  since  the  begin- 
ning of  tne  Christian  era  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  palimpsest  (q.  v.)  of  Cicero's 
**  De  Republica,**  of  the  second  cen- 
tury and  now  in  the  Vatican.  Most 
manuscripts  of  classical  writers,  how- 
ever, are  of  much  later  date.  There 
are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
scripts of  Horace  and  these  have  been 
carefully  compared  and  arranged  in 
classes.  The  oldest  manuscript  of  an 
author  is  called  the  architype.  Pale- 
ography may  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  learned  French  Bene- 
dictine Jean  Mabillon  whose  book  on 
the  subject  was  first  published  in 
1681. 

Palaontoi'ooy  (Greek,  science  of  the 
old).  The  study  of  the  life  of  the 
globe  in  former  geological  periods: 
that  branch  of  biological  science  which 
treats  of  the  fossil  remains  of  animals 
and  plants,  under  the  specific  heads  of 
Paleo-zo51ogy  and  Paleo-botany. 

PalBoio'lo  Era  (Greek,  palaios,  old, 
zoe,  life).  The  Geological  Age  or 
strata  below  the  Mesozoic  and  above 
the  Archaean.  It  covers  in  North  Amer- 
ica what  are  known  as  the  Carbonif- 
erous, Devonian,  Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian periods  or  groups,  and  contains 
fossils  of  the  earliest  vegetable  and 
animal  existence. 
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Pal'at*.     The  palate,  or  roof  of  the 

mouth,  Ib  formed  In  two  portions,  lo- 

S;eUier  maUDK  tbe  partitloD  eepara- 
ing  the  mourn  cavity  from  that  of 
the  nose.  Tbe  hard  palate,  in  front, 
«oDBlst?  of  a  bony  plate  covered  by  a 
dtfDBe  tiBBue  called  the  perioateum;  and 
the  soft  palste,  or  velum,  behind,  ter- 
minates In  a  central  pendulous  atruo- 
ture,  the  uvula.  The  soft  palate  is  a 
movable  fold  of  mucoua  membrane,  iu- 
•luBlve  of  muscular  flbrea.  It  aBsiels 
the  articulation  of  sound  materially, 
and  has  Its  part  In  preventing  the  pas- 
sage of  food  into  the  posterior  nose 
opening  above. 

Pal*,  The  name  given  to  the  part 
of  Ireland  colonized  by  the  English 
and  oorviprlsing  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Louth,  Dublin,  Meath  and  Kildare. 
The  Anglo-Norman  rulers  were  styled 
**  Lords  of  the  Pale."  The  name  Is 
applied  also  to  the  Jewries  or  Ghettos 
In  medlnval  and  modern  European 
eltles  In  which  the  Jews  were,  or  are 
required  to  make  their  homes;  also  a 
boundarr  or  limit,  as  wllhin  the  pale 
of  tbe  onurch. 

Palar'ma  (Greek,  Panormus.  univer- 
sal harbor) .  The  capital  and  sea- 
port of  the  Island  of  Sicily.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  Q  bay  of  the  same  nar  '  t 
miles  from  Messina.     It  rises  i 

mouth  of  a  valley  called  In  i 
the  "  Golden  Shell."  Palermo  U  J 

tor  Its  climate  and  tor  the  oharn  9 

surroundings.  Us  population  oi 
000  makes  it  the  fifth  clly  in 
Its  business  is  considerable,  li  ; 

part  the  export  of  fruits,  orange.,  - 

ons  and  other  Bub-tropioal  products; 
snd  of  grain,  wine,  oil  and  sulphur, 
the  product  of  the  Island.  The  people 
are  of  Greek  or  Phcenlclan  origin, 
though  somewhat  mixed  through  Nor- 
man, Moslem  and  other  invasions. 
They  have  withstood  more  than  one 
siege  in  the  course  of  these  changes 
and  the  Court  of  Palermo,  under  Fred- 
erick 11.  of  Sicily,  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  polished  In  Europe. 

PalacUna.  A  eity  and  oounty  seat 
of  Anderson  County,  Texas,  on  the 
Int.  &  Great  Northern  Hallroad, 
180  miles  northeast  of  Austin,  the 
Slate  capitaL  It  has  railroad  shops, 
foundries,  cotton-seed  oil  and  grist 
mills,  etc.,  and  is  a  market  for  cofton, 
lumber,  grapes,  etc.    P.  lO.iSS. 

PafMtlna,  or  Oanaan.  The  Land  of 
Israel,  the  Holy  Land,  the  scene  of  the 
great  events  of  sacred  story.  Is  a  por- 
tion of  Syria,  a  province  of  Asiatic  Tur- 


anti-Lebanon  ranges  on  tbe  north;  on 
the  east  to  the  Syrian  desert  and  the 
Dead  Sea;  on  the  south  to  the  wilder- 
ness   of   Sinai.      Its   area^  considering 


Slentifuliy  supplied  with  springs, 
as  (hree  or  four  lakes  the  most  nu- 
table  being  the  Dead  Sea.  which  Is  sail ; 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Palestine  Is 
torrid  In  summer  and  damp  and  cold 
in  winter.  Though  largely  devoid  of 
forest  It  still  boasts  the  terebinth  or 
turpentine  tree,  the  olive,  the  syca- 
more, the  cedar,  and  what  is  supposed 
lo  be  the  shiitim  wood  of  the  Bible, 
the  acacia.  Its  flowers  are  still  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  or  narcissus,  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  or  blue  Iris;  etc.  Its 
fauna  Includes  the  wild  goat,  the  croc- 
odile in  the  rivers,  the  bear  In  the 
mouhlalns  and  the  devouring,  yet  tasty, 
locust  of  John  the  Baptist's  day.  From 
the  second  century  Palestine  has  been 
a  world's  resort  for  pilgrims:  even 
now  vast  numbers  from  ttussla  and 
other  orthodox  countries  flocking  to  it. 
Its  experlencea,  under  Romans,  Crusad- 
ers and  Moslems,  are  themes  of  his- 
toric iQterest.  It  has  changed  greatly, 
the  railroads  having  transformed  it; 
colonies,  Jewish,  German.  Armenian 
have  been  planted:  tourists  are  enter- 
tained at  Jericho,  and  a  new  town  has 
grov;^  up  outside  of  the  old  Jerusalem. 
Though  so  old  a  land  It  is  only  recently 
that  Palestine  has  been  surveyed  and 
explored.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  which  identified 
many  lost  Bibllical  sites.  Palestine 
occupies  merely  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
Levantine  coast;  In  its  palmy  days  it 
may  have  had  two  or  three  mllhon 
inhabitants;  now  there  are  scarce  650,- 
000,  mainly  Syro-Arablo  fellaheen  or 
peasants  speaking  a  Syro-Arabic  dla- 

p'alwMna,  QlovannI  (1&S4-91).  A 
distinguished  Italian  composer  of  sacred 
music,  who  had  charge  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  under  eight  popes.  Three  of  his 
masses,  approved  by  St.  Carlo  Borom- 
meo  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  became 
models  for  later  music. 

Pai'lmpMSt  (Orpek,  "  palimpsestos. 
rubbed  a  second  time").  Parchment 
being  expensive,  medieval  writers 
erased  ancient  MSS.  and  wrote  their 
own  Eompositions.  Valuable  classical 
works  have  been  recovered  by  wash- 
ing out  the  second  writing  and  reviv- 
ing the  original. 

PallMy,B«ni«r4  (1510-89).  An  art- 
ist-potter of  France  who  discovered  the 
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art  of  white  enameling  and  secured, 
along  with  the  patronage  of  royalty, 
much  renown.  Having  emhraced  the 
reformed  religion,  however.  '  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  ma8sacr<3  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  died  in  the  Bastile. 

Palladio,  AndrM  (1518-80).  A  great 
Italian  master  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture giving  his  name  to  a  distin- 
guished school.  The  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  at  Venice  is  his  masterpiece. 

Palla'dium.  A  rare  metallic  element 
of  the  platinum  group,  used  as  an  al- 
loy in  the  making  of  material  for  the 
hair-springs  of  watches  and  in  other 
delicate  parts  of  fine  apparatus.  Its 
value  for  this  purpose  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  magnetizable,  does 
not  oxidize  and  maintains  its  elasticity 
over  a  wide  range  of  temperature.  It 
is  a  whitish  steel  grey  metal  in  the 
native  state  found  in  isometric  or  even 

f  rated  crystals  in  Brazil  and  the  Harz 
fountains  of  Germany. 

Parias  or  Pal'laa  Atha'na.  The 
Greek  goddess  of  wisdom,  called  Min- 
erva by  the  Romans. 

Palm.  A  large  straight-trunked 
plant  or  tree  common  to  tropical 
countries,  and  usually  yielding  fruit, 
such  as  dates,  cocoanuts,  etc.  Many 
commodities  useful  to  man  are  ob- 
tained from  them.  The  palm  is  rep- 
resented in  the  United  States  by  tne 
Balmetto,  of  the  southeast  and  the  San 
liego,  or  Washington  palm  of  south- 
ern California. 

Palm  Oil.  Oil  expressed  from  the 
nut  or  fruit  of  the  oil  palm;  used  in 
soap  making. 

Palm  Sunday.  The  Sunday  before 
Easter,  upon  which  occasion  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  carry  palms  to  the  churches 
in  some  countries,  in  commemoration 
of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  for 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  when  the 
people  went  forth  to  greet  him  with 
palm  branches. 

Palma.  A  fortified  town  on  the 
Spanish  island  of  Majorca,  the  largest 
of  Balearic  gi'oup.  It  has  fine  public 
buildings  and  great  trade  in  wine,  silk, 
etc.     P.  64,050. 

Palma,  San  Migual  da.  One  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  area  333  sq.  m.  It  is 
traversed  by  mountain  ranges.  P.  42,- 
120.  The  capital  is  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Palma 

Palma'oa«.  An  order  of  plants,  the 
palm  family,  embracing  7  tribes,  129 
genera  and  about  1,100  species,  ohiefh* 
natives  of  the  tropics.  The  palm  is 
usually  a  large,  straight  trunked  tree 
bearing  fruits  like  the  date,  cocoanut, 
etc.,  or  other  commodities  useful  to 
man;  producing  indeed,  from  the  sin- 


gle tree  in  some  instances  ever>*thinff 
with  which  man  can  supply  himselx 
with  food,  his  drink  and  his  covering 
and  the  roof  over  his  head.  In  the 
united  States,  the  palm  family  Is  rep- 
resented by  two  or  three  varieties,  the 
palmetto  and  dwarf  palmetto  or  latania 
of  the  southeast;  and  the  desert,  or 
San  Diego  palm,  much  more  luxuriant. 
of  the  Pacific  southwest.  In  Europe 
the  only  varieties  are  the  date  and 
fan  palms;  in  the  tropics  its  varieties 
are  infinite.  The  more  important  are 
Ihe  date  palm  (the  palm  of  the  Bible), 
the  cocoanut  palm,  the  oil  palm;  the 
palmyra,  which  produces  palm  wine  or 
toddy,  jaggery  or  palm  sugar  and  is 
valuable  for  its  wood  and  liber;  the 
doom  palm  or  ginger  bread  tree  of 
Egypt,  etc. 

Palm'aptton,  Vlaoount  Hanry  John 
Tamplaton  (1784-1865).  A  distin- 
guished  English  statesman,  who  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1807  and  sat  al- 
most continuously,  for  one  oonstit- 
uency  or  another,  until  his  death.  Be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  he 
was  a  Conservative,  but  afterwards 
Joined  the  Liberals,  and  was  a  Liberal 
for  the  best  part  of  his  career  in  offloe. 
In  1807  he  was  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  from  1809  to  1828.  Secre- 
tary for  War.  After  that  he  served 
many  years  as  Foreign  Secretary,  be- 
came Home  Secretary  in  1852,  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1855.  In 
1859,  after  being  defeated  the  previous 
year,  he  was  again  Prime  Minister  and 
remained  in  that  office  until  his  death. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  carried  through  the  Crimean  War, 
and  was  hostile  to  the  United  States  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Palmet'to.    See  Palmaces. 

Palm'latry.  The  art  or  pretended 
art  of  reading  the  character  or  for- 
tune, by  the  marks  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  chirognomv  and  chiromancy. 
Though  impossible  claims  are  ad- 
vanced for  palmistry,  yet  it  is  re- 
garded as  of  certain  value  at  the  school 
of  anthropometry  established  in  Paris. 

Palmy'ra.  An  ancient  city,  some- 
times known  as  "  Palmyra  In  the  des- 
ert." It  is  situated  120  miles  southeast 
of  Damascus,  Syria,  on  the  caravan 
route  to  the  East;  called  Tadmor  by 
tlie  inhabitants.  Zenobia.  its  Queen, 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Ex- 
tensive ruins  indicate  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 

Pa'lo  Arto.  A  battle  ground  of  the 
Mexican  War,  In  Cameron  County, 
Texas.  Also  the  seat  of  Leiand  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  California;  p.  6,000. 
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Pal'pl  (Latin,  palpus,  feeler).  The 
sense  organs,  or  labia,  maxills  and 
mandibles  of  insects;  the  mouth  or- 
gans of  bivalves. 

PalpHa'tlon.  A  rapid  and  irregular 
pulsation,  used  especially  of  the  heart, 
and  sometimes  of  the  arteries  of  the 
heart;  may  be  occasioned  by  functional 
disturbance  of  the  stomach,  as  in  flat- 
ulence, or  it  may  arise  from  over- 
exertion or  excitement,  or  be  directly 
due  to  organic  disease  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  character. 

Party.  A  disease  characterized  by 
absence  of  power  to  regulate  the  mus- 
cles of  any  part,  or  the  deprivation  of 
feeling,  practically  synonymous  with 
Paralysis   (q.  v.). 

Pam'pas.  The  vast  region  of  often 
treeless  plains  of  South  America,  ly- 
ing to  the  south  of  the  Amazon  and 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Andes.  A  great  cattle  range  and  still 
largely  unsettled  but  in  process  of  de- 
velopment, in  the  Argentine  especially. 
and  likely  to  be  in  time  one  of  the 
granaries  of  the  world. 

Pagn'pas  Qraas.  It  has  tall  reed-like 
stems,  several  feet  high,  with  leaves 
bunched  at  the  base  and  crowned  with 
long  feathery,  silver-white  fronds  or 
panicles.  Originally  from  the  Pampas 
of  South  America,  it  is  now  grown  for 
ornament  in  gardens  and  parks. 

Pampeluna.  A  fortifled  city  of 
northern  Spain,  near  the  French  fron- 
tier, formerly  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre.  It  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics.    P.  32,000. 

Pan.  The  god  of  shepherds,  hunts- 
men, and  rural  people,  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Pene- 
lope. He  is  represented  with  two 
small  horns,  and  flat  nose,  and  the 
lower  limbs  of  a  goat.^  He  was  full 
of  tricks  and  mischief,  and  by  trans- 
forming himself  into  other  shapes, 
cGptivated  in  turn  Diana  and  Echo. 
He  was  chief  of  the  Satyrs,  and  in- 
ventor of  the  seven-reeded  flut.e. 

Panama'  Canal.  A  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  (between  North 
and  South  America)  Joining  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans  and  saving  from 
6000  to  7000  miles  in  voyages  from 
Great  Britain,  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans to  California  and  the  Orient. 
Some  such  scheme  has  been  contem- 
plated almost  from  the  discovery  of 
America,  many  attempts  have  been 
made  and  not  a  few  reputations  lost 
over  it,  but  now  the  canal  seems 
within  measurable  distance  of  com- 
pletion. The  United  States  started 
with  a  capital  expenditure  of  $50,000,- 


000,  and  an  engagement  to  nay,  after 
ten  years,  an  annual  rent  of  $25,000. 
In  ezcUange  for  this  is  granted  the  vir- 
tual ownership  of  the  canal  zone,  the 
Panama  railway,  the  very  considerable 
results  of  the  canal  companies'  exca- 
vation and  construction  work,  and  all 
that  remains  of  their  plant.  For  M. 
de  Lesseps'  original  scheme  the  less 
ambitious  project  of  a  lock  canal  has 
been  substituted,  with  its  upper  ie\e\ 
at  the  middle  of  three  alternative  ele- 
vations; that  is,  at  98  feet  above  sea- 
level.  This  height,  according  to  the 
generally   accepted   idea,   will  be   ap- 

g reached  by  four  locks  on  either  sloe, 
ompletion  of  the  work  is  estimated  to 
require  an  expenditure,  beyond  that  of 
the  companies,  of  rather  over  $375,- 
201,000,  of  which  $210,146,468  had 
not  been  appropriated  at  the  end  of 
1909.  This  sum  includes  the  neces- 
sary harbor  works  at  either  end.  Colon, 
on  the  east,  and  Panama  on  the  west 
coast.  The  work  of  excavating  the 
canal,  after  having  been  in  charge  of 
several  eminent  civilian  engineers  was 
finally  entrusted  to  Gol.  George  B.  Goe- 
thals,  of  the  army,  under  whose  direc- 
tion satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made.  The  usual  difflculties  of  a  work 
of  this  order,  chiefly  slides  along  the 
line  at  Gulebra,  have  been  met  and 
overcome.  The  organization  of  the 
force  for  this  engineering,  achievement 
is  highly  creditable  to  American  ad- 
ministrative management,  working  on 
one  of  the  most  pestilential  spots  in  the 
world,  and  making  it  one  of  the  most 
healthful.  The  steps  taken  for  the  so- 
cial as  well  as  the  material  well-being 
of  the  employees  of  the  government 
along  the  line,  nave  also  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
United  States  has  decided  to  protect  its 
entrances  by  forts  and  long  range 
heavy  guns. 

Panama,  Rapubllo  of.  The  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  which  comprises  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  and  the  Canal  ?one, 
forms  the  connecting  link  between 
Central  and  South  America.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Costa  Rica 
and  on  the  south  by  Columbia.  It  has 
an  area  of  32,380  square  miles,  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  a  population  of  361,000,  or  11.1 
per  square  mile.  The  capital  is  Pan- 
ama, with  a  pop.  of  25,000,  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama 
and  three  miles  from  the  Pacific  ter- 
minus of  the  Panama  Railway  and 
canal  works  and  docks.  Two  mountain 
chains  traverse  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public, inclosing  a  number  of  valleys 
and  plains  which  afTord  excellent  pas- 
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turage  for  cattle  and  in  which  all  the 
products  of  the  tropical  zone  are 
raided.  The  slopes  or  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  extensive  forests. 
Among  the  products  for  export,  are 
bananas,  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar- 
catie.  India-rubber,  vegetable  ivory, 
turtle  shells,  pearls,  and  mahogany. 
Gold,  as  well  as  other  materials,  is 
found  in  the  country  and  a  number  of 
mining  concessions  have  recently  been 
granted.  Movements  for  Independence 
were  at  different  times  initiated,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1903  that  the 
independent  Republic  of  Panama  was 
born.  On  February  13,  1904,  the 
constitution  of  Panama  was  promul- 
gated, and  on  February  20,  1904  Man- 
uel Amador  Guerrero  was  inaugurated 
as  first  President  of  the  Republic. 
Jos^  Dominffo  de  Obaldia  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  in  1908,  but  died  on 
March  1,  1910,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Carlos  Antonio  Mendoza.  the  Sec- 
ond Designado,  the  First  Designado 
having  died  the  previous  year. 

Panama  Canal  Zona.  According  to 
the  treaty  signed  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of 
America  on  November  18.  1903,  the 
latter  country  acquired  the  necessary 
land  to  build  a  ship  canal  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  a  strip  of  land  five  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the 
route  of  the  canal  to  be  constructed. 
The  proposed  canal  Is  to  be  fifty  miles 
in  length  and  extends  from  Cristobal  to 
Balboa,  about  three  miles  firom  the  city 
of  Panama.  The  United  States  of 
America  also  acquired  possession  of 
the  small  islands  of  Perioo,  Naos,  Cul- 
ebra,  and  Flamenco,  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama. 

Pan-Amarloan  (Greek,  pan,  all).  A 
word  referring  to  the  various  efforts  to 
combine  the  interests  of  the  States  of 
North  and  South  America,  originating 
long  ago,  but  with  the  name  of  the 
statesman  James  G.  Blaine,  most  in- 
timately identified  with  it.  A  move- 
ment for  combination  to  care  for  the 
community  interests  of  the  American 
republics  began  as  far  back  as  1826. 
Efforts  were  ^lade  for  conference  upon 
this  subject  a  number  of  times.  Id 
1881,  Blaine,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
vited the  Spanish-American  States  to 
participate  in  a  conference  at  Wash- 
ington. Events  interfered  with  the 
plan,  and  it  -was  not  until  1888  that 
the  President  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  call  one.  There  were  other 
meetings  later  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in 
Rio  and  Buenps  Ayres.  The  progress 
made  through  these  meetings  resulted 
finally  in  the  organization  of  the  Pan- 
American  Bureau  in  Washington.  D.  C. 


under,  the  Department  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  Pan-American  Union,  an  official 
institution  supported  by  the  21  Amer- 
ican Republics,  for  the  encouragement 
of  friendly  relations  between  them. 
It  is  controlled  by  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  these  States  at  Wash- 
ington, Jointly  witn  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  It  pub- 
lishes handbooks  and  special  bulletins 
relating  to  Spanish -America,  and  oc- 
cupies an  imposing  building,  the  funds 
for  which  were  furnished  in  part  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  in 
part  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Pa'nax  "(meaning  "all  healing"). 
Certain  plants  so  named  by  Linnsus, 
1753;  of  the  order  Panace®,  embracing 
shrubs  or  trees  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa 
and  Australia,  including  the  Australian 
mountain  ash,  lancewood  and' ginseng. 

Panay\  An  island  of  the  Philippine 
group,  southeast  of  Mindoro,  with  an 
area  of  4,708  square  miles.  It  contains 
the  Iloilo  and  Antiqua  provinces.  The 
total  population  is  over  1.000,000. 

Pan'eraaa.  The  sweetbread,  t  nar- 
row gland  lying  across  the  spine  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, directly  behind  the  stomach.  It 
secretes  the  pancreatic  Juice,  a  fluid 
resemblinflT  the  saliva:  and  its  duct  en- 
ters the  bowel  at  the  opening  which 
carries  the  bile  from  the  liver.  The 
two  fluids  thus  introduced  combine  to 
convert  the  chyme  into  chyle.  The 
pancreas  weighs  three  to  four  ounces, 
and  in  shape,  somewhat  resembles  the 
tongue  of  the  dog.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  Arom  six  to  eight  inches  in  an  adult, 
and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
and  ftom  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick. 
The  pancreas  of  man  is  analogous  to 
the  sweetbread  in  animals,  and  the 
effect  of  the  action  of  its  emulsionizing 
Juice  is  to  complete  the  ohanffe  of  the 
partially  digested  starchy  food  constit- 
uents into  sugar,  a  transformation 
which  the  stomach  has  no  power  to 
accomplish.  Its  Juice  also  digests  ni- 
trogenous foods  and  fats.  It  is  the 
only  digestive  fluid  acting  on  all  kinds 
of  food. 

Pand'opa.  According  to  the  Greek 
myth,  a  beautiful  woman  fashioned  by 
Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  and  sent  to  earth 
as  the  bride  of  Epimetheus  (After- 
thought). She  brought  with  her  a  box 
containing  all  the  ills  which  flesh  Is 
heir  to  and  which  she  promptly  loosed 
upon  mankind. 

Panopa'ma.  A  name  given  to  almost 
any  series  of  continuous  scene  pictures 
exhibited,  but  strictly  pertaining  to 
such  scenes  when  arranged  round  the 
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inner  walls  of  a  circular  building  and 
viewed  from  the  center.  Mr.  Robert 
Barker,  an  Edinburgh  artist,  was  the 
first  to  give  a  panoramic  exhibition, 
in  1788.  and  its  success  induced  him 
in  the  following  year  to  show  a  pano- 
rama in  London.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  such  ''  shows  "  in 
later  times;  the  *' Siege  of  Paris/' 
panorama  of  Philippoteaux,  and  the 
^'  Niagara "  In  London  of  the  early 
nineties  having  been  remarliable  for 
their  realistic  power.  "  The  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,"  "  Jerusalem,"  etc.,  were 
exhibited  in  the  United  States.  (Greek, 
vision  of  all.) 

Pansy  (French,  pens^e,  thought; 
Latin,  penso,  to  weigh;  to  consider), 
isr  heartease  (\iola  tricolor).  The  ori- 
gin of  all  the  cultivated  varieties  of 
pansy,  belonging  to  the  order  Violaceae, 
or  violet  family.  Shakespeare  reflects 
the  origin  of  the  name,  when  in  **  Ham- 
let,** be  makes  Ophelia  say  **  There  is 
pansies,  thaVs  for  thou^t.** 

Pan'thaon.  The  famous  temple  In 
Rome,  built  about  25  B.  G.  by  Agrippa 
and  consecrated  to  **  all  the  gods.^*  Its 
splendid  dome  and  portico  constituting 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  architec- 
tural monuments  of  ancient  days.  Since 
the  seventh  century  it  has  been  used 
as  a  Christian  church.  The  Pantheon 
at  Paris,  built  in  1764.  is  modelled 
upon  it. 

Pan'thar.  A  large  carnivorous  quad- 
ruped, akin  to  the  leopard,  native  to 
India  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and 
found  also  in  Africa.  The  American 
"  painter,**  or  catamount  and  the  Cali- 
fornia lion,  sometimes  go  by  this  name 
but  except  the  last  named,  which 
haunts  the  Sierras  and  the  Rockies,  are 
DO  longer  numerous. 

Pa'paoy.  The  headship  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  represented  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  The  claim  of  the 
papacy  is  that  the  Pope  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  and  the  vloar  of 
Christ 

Pa'pal  Stataa.  The  former  possessions 
in  Italy  of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  sov- 
ereign. Gregory  the  Great  (590-604) 
was  obliged  to  claim  temporal' control 
against  Constantinople  and  the  Lom- 
bards; the  claim  was  confirmed  by 
Charlemagne  in  800,  and  the  dominions 
increased  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  ter- 
ritory was  partly  annexed  to  the  do- 
minions of  Victor  Emmanuel  (1860), 
the  remainder  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
(1870). 

Papavara'oa«.  The  poppy  family, 
embracing  about  twenty  genera  and 
eighty  species.  The  poppies  are  herbs  of 
the   Ola   World,   chiefly   with    showy 


flowers  of  different  hues  but  generally 
scarlet.  Their  white  Juice  abounds  in 
opium,  they  being  the  source  of  that 
dru^.  In  India  and  China  they  are 
iGultivated  largely  for  it,  though  the 
[Chinese  government  is  making  efforts 
to  discourage  its  culture.  The  variety 
chiefly  grown  for  this  purpose  is  the 
opium  poppy,  Papaver  somniferum 
(With  white  flowers  which  have  been 
planted  for  this  purpose  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  so  long  indeed  that  its 
origin  is  unknown.  One  of  the  most 
;showy  of  the  cultivated  poppies  of 
America  is  the  California  poppy,  the 
Eschscholtzia,  which  bears  a  yellow 
flower  and  grows  like  a  weed  all  over 
the  country. 

Papaw  (carica  papaya).  A  tropical 
fruit  of  the  papayacecQ,  from  a  tree  of 
the  passion  flower  family  somewhat 
like  a  melon.  It  is  eaten  raw,  cooked 
or  pickled,  and  is  used  also  to  make 
raw  meat  tender:  also  the  edible  wild 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  custard  apple 
family,  resembling  a  banana,  pulpy  and 
very  sweet,  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
Southern  United  States. 

Papar.  A  material  known  in  one  form 
or  another  from  very  early  times.  The 
papyrus  reeds  -of  the  Nile  swamps 
served  tne  ancient  Egyptians  for  sheets 
upon  which  to  inscribe  their  records. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  centuries 
later,  were  using  something  more  akin 
to  modern  paper  in  substance,  an 
Asiatic  paper-mulberry,  yielding  a 
smooth  fibrous  material  being  utilized. 
With  the  spread  of  learning  in  Western 
Europe  the  necessity  for  a  readier 
medium  made  .itself  felt,  and  paper 
began  to  be  manufactured  from  pulped 
rags  and  other  substances  by  the 
Spanish  Arabs.  Paper  was  made  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  from 
linen  and  cotton  rags,  and  dovm  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period  these  ma- 
terials have  constituted  the  chief  com- 
ponents of  paper.  Other  paper-making 
staples  have  been  Introduced  in  recent 
years,  such  as  surat,  a  kind  of  bark 
brought  from  India,  waste  jute,  es- 
parto grass,  and  wood  pulp.  In  mod- 
ern mills  logs  are  dissolved  with  sul- 
phur and  other  solvents,  and  become 
pulp  In  throe  or  four  days.  Then  this 
is  ground  to  finer  consistency  in  a  ser- 
ies of  formidable  machines,  and  is 
ultimately  run  off  through  heated  roll- 
ers in  continuous  sheets,  sometimes 
miles  in  length.  Sizing  Is  introduced 
generally  at  the  pulp  stage.  Blotting 
and  filtering  papers  are  unsized,  and 
are  rendered  additionally  absorbent  by 
the  use  of  wood.  The  machinery  for 
cutting  the  paper  into  sheets  as.  re- 
quired Is  of  very  irtg^ic>y3''«of^uc- 
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(km.  '*  Hand-made  paper  "  i^  formed 
exclusively  of  prepared  rags.  The 
United  Kingdom,  apart  from  its  own 
very  large  resources  in  this  respect, 
imports  nearly  four  millions  pounds 
sterling  worth  of  material  for  paper- 
making  annually.  Great  quantities  of 
paper  for  British  newspaper  use  is 
now  being  made  at  Newfoundland  pa- 
per-mills from  native  timber.  The 
united  States  with  its  multitudinous 
press,  its  prodigious  publishing  busi- 
ness, and  its  extraordinary  enterprise 
in  advertising  is  probably  the  greatest 
consumer  of  paper  in  the  world.  The 
importations  of  newspaper  stock  from 
Canada  into  the  country  are  immense. 
Whole  forests  are  being  around  up  into 

§ulp  to  meet  this  demana.  The  United 
tates  also  manufactures  the  highest 
grade  papers  by  constantly  improving 
processes.  It  produces  annually  500 
tons  of  writing  paper,  740,135  tons 
book  paper;  180,000  tons  enameled 
book  paper:  1,200,000  tons  newspa- 
per; 4,500,000  tons  of  all  kinds,  val- 
ued at  $250,000,000,  produced  by 
100,000  employees. 

Pap'ua.     See   New  Guinea. 

Papy'rus.  A  plant  of  Egypt,  or  the 
paper  anciently  made  from  lU  or  the 
manuscripts  of  this  material.  Papyrus 
is  a  tall  perennial  rush -like  plant 
growing  in  marshy  places  to  a  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  It  was  formerly 
common  along  the  Nile,  and  is  still 
found  in  Syria  and  neighboring  coun- 
tries, but  has  grown  scarce  in  Egypt 
itself.  Papyrus  was  the  writing  paper 
of  the  Egyptians  of  antiquity,  of  the 
Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and,  later,  of  the  Romans.  In  its  mak- 
ing thin  strips  of  the  pith  of  the  plant 
were  taken  out  and  were  overlaid,  at 
right  angles,  one  upon  the  other.  This 
material  soaked  in  water,  was  pressed 
together  to  form  a  sheet.  The  sheets 
were  then  pasted  together  to  make  a 
roll,  this  constituting,  when  written 
upon,  a  book. 

Para'.  One  of  the  littoral  states  of 
Brazil,  situated  in  the  Amazon  valley, 
and  producing  cocoa,  sugar,  cotton; 
also  the  source  of  the  principal  Ama- 
zonian forest  products  such  as  crude 
rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  piassaba,  or  palm 
fiber  (monkey  grass),  used  in  Europe 
for  making  rope,  brushes,  etc.  Para 
has  a  total  area  of  443.653  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
one  person  to  the  square  mile.  The 
River  Para  is  an  estuary  forming  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Amazon.  The 
capital  of  this  state,  also  named  Para, 
is  a  seaport  with  a  population  of  about 
64,860. 
-    PMbaKitjur  Thaoptipaatus  B.  (1493- 


1541).  A  Swiss  mystic  and  al- 
chemist, and  for  a  time  Professor 
tof  Physics  and  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Basle.  His  skill  in  medicine 
was  undoubtedly  great,  but  he  forsook 
the  beaten  track,  and  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  experiments 
in  alchemy,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
made  numerous  important  discoveries, 
being  the  first  to  employ  laudanum  and 
antimony  in  pharmacy. 

Par'aotiuta.  An  apparatus  like  an  um- 
brella, used  by  aeronauts  when  their 
balloon  is  in  danger.  In  recent  years 
many  descents  from  balloons  have 
been  made  by  means  of  parachutes  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public,  and  some 
fatalities  have  attended  these  exhib- 
itions. They  have  also  been  used  with 
a  light,  in  war  time  to  disclose  the  po- 
sition of  the  enemy. 

Paradla'lilaB.  The  birds  of  paradise* 
allied  to  the  crows,  found  chiefly  in  New 
Guinea  and  neighboring  lands,  of  beau- 
tiful plumage,  with  the  tail  and  other 
feathers  of  the  males  remarkably  de- 
veloped. They  include  also  the  para- 
dise fly-catcher  of  Ceylon,  India,  hand- 
somely colored,  white,  black  and  steel 
green,  with  the  two  middle  tail  fea- 
thers very  much  elongated. 

Par'affln.  A  colorless,  odorless, 
waxy  hydrocarbon  derived  from  men- 
thane.  It  is  sometimes  found  native 
as  in  ozokerute,  in  peat  or  bituminous 
coals.  It  was  first  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion of  coal,  the  process  being  discov- 
ered about  183(}.  About  1848,  Mr. 
James  Young;  procured  it  from  mineral 
oil,  and  Irish  peat  also  yielded  it.  The 
main  source  of  paraffin  supply  to-day 
is  crude  petroleum.  It  is  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  wa- 
ter-proofing and  numerous  other  pur- 
poses. Is  also  used  as  a  preservative 
from  decomposition.  The  obelisk  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  having  begun 
to  weather,  was  coated  with  it  some 
years  ago,  and  still  remains  in  good 
condition. 

Par'aquay.  A  republic  of  South  Amer- 
ica, lying  a  little  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  center  of  the  continent,  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  and  south  by  the  Parana  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Uruguay,  and  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  Apa  and  other 
rivers.  Paraguay  is  a  country  of  plains 
and  hills  richly  wooded,  with  more 
open  plains  between.  Its  mountains 
have  great  elevation.  The  rivers 
afTording  communication  with  the  in- 
terior are  the  Jijuy  and  Tibucuarv. 
The  dimate  is  tropical,  the  vegetation 
luxuriant;  primeval  forests  of  queb- 
racho, (tan  woods),  Brazil  and  other 
dye-woods,    and    fine    cabinet    woods 
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flourisn.  The  fauna  is  abundant  and 
includes  great  water  serpents,  lighting 
fish,  the  fierce  tiger.  Jaguar,  etc.  The 
rainfall  is  abundant,  the  soil  a  rich  red 
loess  or  black  loam;  the  exports  are 
cotton,  coffee,  cereals,  manioc  (for 
bread),  sugar-cane  (for  rum)»  tobac- 
co and  yerba  mat^  or  Paraguay  tea 
which  grows  wild  in  the  **  yerbales  " 
or  roat^  woods.  Iron  pyrites  and  coal 
are  found.  There  is  but  a  single  rail- 
road in  the  country.  The  area  is  89,- 
000  square  miles,  the  population  650,- 
00&.  Asuncion,  p.  34,072,  is  the  capi- 
tal. 

Parallax.  An  astronomical  term  to 
denote  an  apparent  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  heavenly  body  due  to  a 
change  in  the  position  or  assumed  po- 
sition of  the  observer;  specifically  the 
difference  between  the  position  of  a 
body  as  viewed  from  a  point  of  obser- 
vation and  as  It  would  be  if  viewed 
from  the  earth's  center  measured  by 
the  angle  between  them,  the  point  of 
which  is  called  the  angle  of  parallax. 
The  change  caused  by  the  earth's  ro- 
tation causes  diurnal  parallax;  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun,  annual 
parallax.  In  optics  parallax  refers  to 
the  apparent  shifting  of  the  fine  spider 
lines  ruled  as  a  gauge  on  a  telescope 
glass  or  reticle,  as  the  eye  is  moved 
with  the  eye  piece. 

Par'ailal.  Equidistant  straight  lines; 
lines  or  planes  not  intersecting,  no 
matter  how  far  extended;  lying  side  by 
side,  and  everywhere  at  the  same 
distance.  In  geography,  lines  marking 
latitude;  in  fortification,  a  trench  par- 
allel, to  the  line  of  works  besieged  to 
give  cover  to  the  besiegers;  in  printing, 
a  reference  mark. 

Paral'yala.  The  loss  of  sensation,  mo- 
tive power,  orintellect,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem being  disarranged  by  shock,  dis- 
ease or  injury.  Sometimes  it  is  loss 
of  sensation  only,  and  sometimes  loss 
of  muscular  control  while  sensation  is 
unimpaired.  Paralysis  may  be  on  one 
side  only;  the  side  of  the  brain  then 
affected  is  the  opposite  to  that  which 
is  paralyzed  in  the  body.  Paralysis  of 
the  riffht  side  means  loss  of  speech  or 
defective  or  rambling  articulation,  be- 
cause the  speech  center  is  on  the  left 
side  of  the  brain.  Palsy  may  take  ef- 
fect transversely,  as  in  the  legs,  and 
not  the  trunk.  Local  paralysis  may 
affect  a  hand  or  a  foot,  the  tongue  or 
the  palate,  the  bladder  or  other  or- 
gans. Apoplexy  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
paralysis,  but  it  may  be  due  to  any  one 
of  a  number  of  disorders,  as  tumors 
of  the  brain,  violent  emotion  or  exer- 
tion, rheumatism,  poisoning,  decay  or 


debility.    (Greek,    meaning   failure   of 
one  side.) 

Parana'.  A  river  of  South  America 
(2,000  miles  in-  length)  which  flows 
from  Brazil  through  Paraguay  and  Ar- 
gentina to  Join  the  Uruguay  and  form 
the  estuary  of  La  Plata.  Also  a  prov- 
ince in  Brazil,  between  the  River  Par- 
ana and  the  Atlantic  whose  area  is 
85.453  square  miles;  its  population 
650,000,  and  its  capita],  Guritiba.  Also 
a  town  on  the  River  Parana  in  Argen- 
tina, the  state  of  Entre  'Rios.  P. 
26,840.    It  has  an  active  trade. 

Par'asita.  An  animal  or  plant  that 
lives  on  or  in  some  other  during  the 
whole  or  part  of  its  existence,  as  the 
tape-worm  or  mistletoe;  also  an  an- 
imal that  lives  with  another  as  an  oys- 
ter crab  with  the  oyster,  the  cuckoo 
or  cow-bird,  which  lavs  its  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds  for  them  to 
hatch  out,  etc. 

Parchmant.  A  material  made  chiefly 
from  the  skins  of  animals  (those  of  the 
sheep  and  goat  being  mostly  utilized), 
and  employed  in  olden  times,  before 
printing  was  invented,  for  writingbooks 
upon.  Latterly  it  has  been  mainly 
used  for  legal  documents.  A  vegetable 
parchitient  was  invented  by  W.  E. 
Gaine  in  1857,  and  though  not  equal  ' 
in  strength  and  durability  to  skin 
parchment,  has  been  largely  employed, 
vellum  is  parchment  made  from  the 
skins  of  young  calves  or  lambs.  The 
word  parchment  is  derived  sfrom  Per- 
gamum.  a  tovm  of  Asia  Minor  from 
which  it  was  first  brought.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  material  it  is  smoothed 
with  pumice  stone.  Virgin  parchment 
Is  the  skin  of  a  new-bom  or  still  born 
lamb.  Drum  heads  are  made  from 
wolf  skins;  battledores  from  the  skin 
of  the  ass.  The  writings  of  some  of 
the  classic  authors  have  come  down  to 
us  on  papyrus,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  manuscript  transmitting  them  to 
us,  is  on  parchment. 

Par6,  Ambrose  (1517-90).  A  cel- 
ebrated French  surgeon  and  the  father 
of  modern  surgery.  His  writings  are 
held  as  the  highest  authority  on  the 
subject  of  gun-shot  wounds.  He  was 
king's  surgeon  to  Francis  II.  and  his 
successors  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III. 
The  former  of  these  monarchs 
saved  him  •  ttom  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  by  looking  him  up 
in  his  own  chamber.  His  popularity 
with  the  French  soldiers,  so  many  of 
whom  he  had  saved,  was  shown  by 
their  giving  him  a  triumphal  entry  in- 
to Metz. 

Par'la.  The  son  of  Priam,  king  of 
Troy.     He  was  brought  up  as  a  shep- 
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herd,  and  made  himself  prominent,  and 
won  and  married  CEnone.  At  the  mar- 
riage of  Pellas  and  Thetis,  the  goddess 
of  discord  threw  an  apple  among  the 
assembly,  inscribed  '*  For  the  Fairest." 
Each  of  the  goddesses  present  claimed 
the  apple,  and  when  the  claimants  had 
been  reduced  to  three— Juno,  Venus, 
and  Minerva — Paris  was  called  upon 
to  give  Judgment,  and  decided  in  favor 
of  Venus,  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
love  of  Helen,  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
world.  (See  Helen.)  Helen's  flight 
to  Troy  caused  the  ten  years*  Trojan 
War.  Paris  was  indolent,  but  a  skillful 
archer,  and  one  of  his  arrows  killed 
Achilles.  Paris  was  wounded  by  a 
fatal  arrow  shot  by  himself  and  GEnone 
who  alone  had  magic  power  to  cure 
him,  refused  to  do  so. 

Par'is.  The  capital  of  France  and  the 
third  largest  city  of  Europe,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Seine  110  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  in  the  fertile  plain  •  of 
the  Isle  de  France,  in  the  midst  of  a 
net-work  of  riverS|  canals,  highways, 
railways,  etc.,  which  afford  unusual 
facilities  for  transportation,  and  con- 
tribute to  give  it  its  great  commercial 
importance.  The  city  is  enclosed  by 
fortiflcations  22  miles  long,  within  an 
area  of  30  square  miles,  and  is  divided 
by  the  Seine  into  two  parts,  but  this 
by  no  means  embraces  the  real  Paris 
which  extends  outside  the  walls,  in 
suburbs  and  outskirts  for  many  miles. 
The  highest  point  within  the  city  is 
Montmartre,  345  ft.,  but  this  is  ex- 
ceeded outside.  Paris  contains  some 
of  the  finest  examples  of  architecture 
in  the  world.  The  beauty  of  its  boul- 
evards, its  parks  and  its  public  places 
is  well  known,  while  for  public  monu- 
ments and  institutions  of  art.  literature 
and  science  it  is  unrivalled.  France 
has  always  been  a  highly  centralized 
country :  and  **  Paris,"  as  the  proverb 
has  it,  '•  is  France."  It  is  the  home 
of  an  army  of  ofHcials,  the  resort  of 
the  world  for  gayety,  and  pleasure.  But 
it  is  not  merely  a  vast  Vanity  Fair,  liv- 
ing on  the  wealth,  of  those  it  amuses. 
It  is  also  a  great  commercial  center 

?articularly  In  its  specialty,  manu- 
actures  inspired  by  science,  art,  style, 
and  taste.  Paris  was  improved  and 
generally  beautified  in  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon. Many  new  streets  and  boule- 
vards were  then  laid  out  so  that  in 
appearance  it  is  now  a  model  for  the 
world.  Nowhere  are  there  finer  public 
places  than  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
connecting  the  Garden  of  the  Tnileries 
with  the  Champs  Elysc^es,  containing, 
the  famous  obelisk  of  Luxor  and  em- 
bracing magnificent  views  of  the  Seine  i 
and  the  finest  buildings  and  landmarks , 


of  the  city.  Other  such  openings  are 
the  Place  de  Carrousel,  the  Place 
Vend6me,  with  Napoleon's  column  of 
Victory^  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  and 
Place  Royale.  Triumphal  arohes  like 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  Porte  St. 
Martin  and  Porte  St.  Denis  are  also  a 
feature  of  the  outdoor  adornments  of 
the  city.  The  Seine  is  spanned  by  28 
bridges,  many  of  them,  like  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame,  and  Pont  Neuf,  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  as  well  as  substan- 
tial. The  quays  are  of  massive  con- 
struction. Among  the  churches,  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Madeleine  rank  among 
the  finest  in  Christendom,  and  among 
public  buildings  and  landmarks,  the 
Pantheon.  Palais  de  Justice.  The  In- 
valides,  Napoleon's  tomb  and  a  hun- 
dred more  might  be  named.  No  city  is 
richer  in  collections  of  fine  arts.  In- 
deed, it  is  to-day  the  great  art  center 
of  the  world.  Thousands  flock  there 
for  instruction  in  music  and  other 
professions  as  well  as  art  and  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  the  city  is  de- 
rived from  these  sojourners  and  tour- 
ists. Whether  or  not  it  is  the  best 
foveraed  city»  it  is  at  least  the  best 
ept.  Paris  was  founded  by  the  Par- 
isii,  an  important  tribe  of  Gauls,  and 
from  them  took  its  name.  Julian,  the 
Roman  emperor,  once  lived  there.  The 
Parisians  accepted  Christianity  in  the 
fourth  century.  Clovis,  the  Prankish 
king,  was  the  first  to  make  it  a  capi- 
tal. The  most  notable  of  recent  events 
in  its  history  wera  its  siege  and  cap- 
ture by  the  Germans,  1871,  the  Com- 
munist outbreak  the  same  year,  and  the 
overflow  of  the  Seine  and  adjacent 
rivers  in  1910.  This  injured  many  of 
the  bridges  and  other  structures  but 
Ihey  have  since  been  restored. 

Paris.  A  town  of  Texas.  98  miles 
northeast  of  Dallas.  It  is  a  railway 
center,  with  a  court-house.  United 
States  buildings,  cotton,  cotton-seed« 
flouring,  canning  and  brick  industries. 
P.  11.269. 

Paris  Qrsen.  Aceto  arsenic  of  cop- 
per, very  poisonous  but  useful  as  an 
insecticide,  especially  deadly  to  the  po- 
tato bug  and  cotton  worm. 

ParlSy  Trsatlsa  of.  The  most  import- 
ant are  as  follows:  In  1763,  France 
roded  Canadian  America  and  East  and 
West  Indian  possessions  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, reserving  a  fishing  settlement  off 
Newfoundland  and  a  post  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  India;  1783,  a  treaty  recognis- 
ing the  independence  of  the  United 
States  with  some  restorations  made  to 
France  and  Spain  in  Africa.  America 
and  the  West  Indies;  1814,  "First 
Peace  of  Paris,**  on  the  abdication 
of  Nspoleon  1.,  recognizing  the  inde- 
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peodenoe  of  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
uuid,  German  States  and  Italy,  also  con- 
fining France  to  ner  old  borders  and 
restorinff  some  of  her  colonies;  1815, 
'*Secona  Peace  of  Paris,**  compelling 
Prance  to  pay  $140,000,000  indemnity, 
for  the  cost  of  the  war:  1856,  Crimean 
War,  neutralizing  the  Black  Sea;  re- 
storing Sebastopol  to  Russia  and  abol- 
ishing her  protection  of  Christians  in 
Turkey;  1898,  Spanish-American  War. 
Spain  relinquished  sovereignity  over 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, receiving  from  the  United  States 
for  the  last  two,  $20,000,000. 
*  Park,  Mungo  (1771-1806).  A  fa- 
mous British  traveler  who  in  1799 
Bublished  an  account  of  his  **  Travels 
I  the  Interior  of  Africa,"  a  work  which 
caused  a  considerable  sensation  and 
was  highly  popular,  recounting  as  it 
did  many  wonderful  stories  of  adven- 
ture in  a  then  unknown  part  of  the 
world.  He  explored  the  Gambia  and 
the  Niger  and  was  drowned  in  the  lat- 
ter river  during  an  attack  upon  his 
eanoe  by  hostile  natives. 

Parkier.  Theodora  (1810-1860).  A 
Unitarian  minister  and  writer  of  Bos- 
ton, who  figured  prominently  in  the 
anti-slavery  agitation,  and  who  pub- 
Ushed  a  number  of  works  on  religious 
subjects,  remarkable  for  their  ad- 
vanced opinions. 

Papk'araburg.  A  city  on  the  Ohio 
River,  Wood  County,  West  Virginia. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  center,  in  an  oil 
and  natural  gas  region,  with  iron- 
works, machine-making,  refining,  hard- 
wood-flooring industries.  It  Is  near 
Blennerhasset  Island.    P.  17,842. 

Papk'man,  Pranola  (1823-1893).  An 
American  historian,  born  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  whose  works  mainly 
deal  with  the  history  of  Canada.  His 
"Pioneers  of  France  in  the  .New 
World"  and  "The  Old  Regime  in 
Canada**  are  standard  works. 

Parllamant,  Brltlah.  The  supreme 
legislative  body  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Irelan(I.  It 
derives  its  origin  from  the  Saxon  gen- 
eral assemblies  or  "  Witena-gemote.** 
The  representatives  of  the  people  later 
formed  a  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  settled  by  Statute  in  1258  and 
gradually  acquired  its  present  tran- 
scendent and  absolute  power  and  Juris- 
diction, and  sovereign  and  uncontroll- 
able legislative  authority  (See  Peers). 
The  name  comes  from  the  French  word 
parlement,  or  discourse  (parler,  to 
speak).  See  also  Cortes:  Duma; 
Reichsrath;  Reichstag;  Storthing. 

Parllamanty  Chlnaaa.  On  December 
3, 1908,  a  decree  was  issued  which  an- 


nounced the  convocation  of  a  Parlia- 
'ment,  and  the  Proclamation  of  a  Con- 
stitution in  the  ninth  year  from  the 
date  of  that  decree.  Down  to  1910. 
three  separate  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  throne,  advising  the  opening  of 
Parliament  earlier.  On  October  3, 
1909,  a  decree  was  issued  fixing  the 
classes  from  which  the  Senate  was  to 
be  elected.  On  October  3,  1910,  the 
nucleus  of  the  future  Parliament  first 
met,  composed  of  262  members:  98 
being  nominated  by  the  Emperor  and 
comprising  Imperial  princes,  Mongol 
princes,  Chinese  and  Manchu  peers. 
Imperial  clansmen,  representatives  of 
various  boards,  scholars  of  repute  and 
large  property  owners;  98  being  rep- 
resentatives of  the  provincial  class, 
and  the  remainder  deputies  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Council  and  the  various 
Boards. 

Parliament.  Turklah.  It  consists  of 
two  houses — a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  a  Senate.  Senators  must  be  forty 
years  of  age  and  are  appointed  by  the 
sultan  from  the  army  or  from  those 
who  have  done  distinguished  service 
to  the  state.  Deputies  are  chosen 
one  firom  every  600  electors.  Electors 
must  be  Ottoman  subjects  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  while  the  delegates  must 
be  thirty  years  of  age.  Civil  or  mili- 
tary officials  may  offer  themselves  for 
election,  but  must  resign  their  posi- 
tion on  being  returned. 

Par'ma.  A  city  in  the  provhioe  of 
Parma,  on  the  River  Parma,  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  Modena  in  northern 
Italy.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  its  an- 
cient fortifications,  with  a  circular  wall 
pierced  by  five  gates.  Among  its  land- 
marks are  the  cathedral  and  naptlstry: 
the  ducal  palace  with  its  museum  and 
picture  gallery,  the  ruined  Roman 
theater,  and  the  university.  Parma  was 
founded  by  the  Etruscans,  was  plun- 
dered by  Alaric  the  Goth  and  Attila 
the  Hun ;  was  occupied  by  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  en- 
dured the  yoke  of  the  Este,  Visconti, 
Sforza  and  other  powerful  contending 
families  until  1545  when  it  was 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  Farnesi.  It 
was  the  oirthplace  of  a  number  of 
eminent  sculptors  and  painters.  It  has 
a  flourishing  trade  and  considerable 
manufactures.     P.    51,260. 

Parnaaaua.  A  mountain  of  Phocis, 
Greece.  83  miles  northwest  of  Athens. 
8,070  ft.  high.  The  oracular  cave  of 
Delphi,  and  the  Muse-haunted  fountain 
of  Ca.stalia  were  on  its  slopes. 

Par'nali,  Charlaa  Stawart  ( 1 846-91 ) . 
For  ten  years  (1880-90)  the  leader 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party,  making 
it  a  power  in  British  politics.    He  sue- 
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ceeded  in  gaining  Gladstone's  confi- 
dence and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
the  Home  Rule  legislation  which  the 
latter  introduced  and  advocated.  Par- 
nell  sufiTered  imprisonment  more  than 
once.  Supposed  complicity  in  Irish 
political  crimes,  especially  in  the  death 
of  Lord  Gavendish.  lead  to  the  famous 
charge  made  against  him  by  the  Lon- 
don Times,  which  became  the  subject 
of  a  memorable  trial.  After  the  confes- 
sion of  the  traitor  Pigot,  Parnell  was 
acquitted,  obtaining  $125,000  damages. 
This  trial  was  followed  by  a  sensa- 
tional suit  for  divorce,  after  which  he 
lost  the  leadership  of  his  party,  and 
died,  a  disheartened  and  broken  man. 

ParoVid  QIand  (Greek,  para,  near 
and  ous — the  ear).  The  large  sali- 
vary gland  situated  in  front  of  the  ear. 
This,  with  its  excretory  duct,  is  fre- 
nuently  the  seat  of  disease,  particu- 
larly **  the  mumps  "  (which  see).  Here 
too,  "  tubercular  disease "  is  often 
made  manifest  by  painful  abscesses, 
leaving  ugly  scars  behind  them. 

Parrot  (French,  dim.  of  Peter).  The 
common  name  for  a  bird  of  brilliant 
plumage,  almost  universally  domesti- 
cated. The  **  family "  includes,  the 
African  gray  parrot,  the  green  parrot 
of  South  America — both  familiar  cage 
pets — and  the  various  parakets,  cock- 
atoos, macaws,  lories,  etc.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  birds  possess  a  remark- 
able gift  of  imitating  sounds,  especially 
that  of  the  human  voice.  Some  of 
them  live  to  be  70  or  even  90  years 
of  age.     See  Psittacide. 

Par'aooa.  The  small  remnant  of 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian religion  as  reformed  by  Zoroas- 
ter. They  fled  when  Persia  was  con- 
quered by  thie  Mohammedans.  Their 
chief  community  is  at  Bombay.  They 
are  wise  merchants,  honest  traders, 
and  very  charitable.  They  do  not  cre- 
mate their  dead  as  most  Indian  na- 
tions do,  but  place  them  in  '*  towers 
of  Silence,"  where  they  are  devoured 
by  vultures.  They  preserved  the  Zend 
Avesta.    See  Anquetil  Du  Perron. 

Para'lay  (Petrosellnum  sativum).  A 
culinary  herb,  used  for  seasoning.  The 
bruised  leaves  are  used  as  a  stimula- 
ting poultice.  The  seeds  are  poison- 
ous and  insecticidal. 

Pars'nip  (Pastinaca).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Umbelliferffi,  with 
white  fleshy  roots,  resembling  carrots. 
The  common  parsnip  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  but  is  cultivated  all  over  the 
world.  The  roots  are  allowed  to 
freeze  in  the  ground,  and  chiefly  used 
in  winter  and  spring. 

Paraona.    A  city  of  Labette  County. 


Kansas,  thirty  miles  northeast  of  In- 
dependence ;  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  <fc 
Texas  and  St.  Louis  &  St.  F.  Railroads. 
It  has  natural  gas  and  quarries  close 
b>^,  and  railroad  and  bridge  building 
shops,  the^  trade  center  of  a  produc- 
tive district.     P.  12,463. 

Parthanogen'eala  ( Greek,  virgin 
birth).  The  reproduction  by  unfertilized 
6ggs,  occurring  with  aphids  and  some 
insects,   crustaceans  and  worms. 

Par'thanon  (Greek,  virgin*s  shrine). 
The  famous  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens,  erected  about  442  B.  G.,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Phidias,  who 
therein  placed  his  renovmed  statue  of 
the  Greek  goddess.  The  Parthenon 
was  227  feet  long  by  101  feet  broad, 
and  was  in  the  pure  Doric  style.  The 
ruins  still  existing  are  of  considerable 
extent. 

Part'narahlp.  The  union  of  two 
or  more  individuals  acting  under  a 
contract,  whereby  they  mutually  con- 
tribute their  property  or  labor  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  business  Jointly. 
When  a  partnership  is  confined  to  a 
single  transaction,  it  is  usually  called 
a  joint- venture.  In  ordinary  partner- 
ship every  partner  is  responsible,  not 
only  for  his  capital  invested,  but  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  By  stat- 
utes a  limited  partnership  may  be 
formed,  and  expressed  in  Its  public 
name,  In  which  each  partner  is  only 
responsible  for  his  capital.  An  active 
partner  publishes  his  name  and  takes 
part  in  the  business,  a  dormant  part- 
ner merely  invests  capital;  a  nominal 
partner  lends  his  name,  becoming  res- 
ponsible, and  sharing  his  profits,  with- 
out Investment.  In  consequence  of 
the  heavy  individual  responsibility  of 
partnership,  incorporation  frequently 
takes  its  place.  n 

Part'ridga.  A  bird  of  the  rasorial 
type  (scraping  type)  of  the  grouse  or 
(TetraonidflB)  family.  It  Is  preserved 
as  a  lowland  game  bird  in  Britain,  the 
sport  of  shooting  which  opens  in  Sep- 
tember.— In  the  United  States  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  genus  or  type  of 
quails  (q.  v.).  See  Grouse:  Tetraon- 
id(e. 

Paaada'na.  A  railway  center,  nine 
miles  northeast  of  Los  Angeles, 
California.  It  is  a  fruit  growing  dis- 
trict, with  packing,  drying  and  can- 
ning interests.  It  is  also  a  delightful 
residence  city  and  winter  resort.  P. 
30  291. 

PaTcalL  Blalao  (1623-1662).  A 
noted  French  philosopher,  whose 
"  Provinjclal  Letters,**  in  the  Jansenist 
controversy  displayed  extraordinary 
wit  and  ability.     His  unfinished  *'  Pen- 
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s^es  sur  la  Religion."  are  unsurpassed 
for  original  and  profound  thought.  He 
was  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
and  while  still  very  young  produced  a 
treatise  on  "  Conic  Sections,"  which 
excited  great  admiration.  He  also  in- 
vented a  calculating  machine.  He  was 
a  most  devout  man,  connected  with  Hie 
Jansenists  of  Port  Royal. 

PMsa'io.  A  city  in  New  Jersey,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows 
into  Newark  Bay.  It  manufactures 
wool,  rubber,  leather,  silk,  chemicals, 
electric  cables.  There  are  vineyards 
in  the  vicinity.     P.  54.773. 

PM's«nger  Pigeon  (Ectopistes  mi- 
frratorius).  A  species  of  North  Amer- 
ican pigeons,  esteemed  for  food,  for- 
merly very  numerous,  but  now  deci- 
mated owing  to  the  wanton  destruction 
of  vast  numbers,  facilitated  by  its  habit 
of  migrating  in  masses. 

Pat'sangera   by   Land   and   8aa.     A 

common  carrier  is  bound  to  the  high- 
est diligence  in  the  care  of  his  pas- 
senger, and  any  accident  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  company^s  responsibil- 
ity for  damages,  which  may  be  exem- 
plary. If  a  passenger  is  hurt  by  put- 
ting out  his  head  from  a  car  window 
or  Jumping  from  a  moving  train,  be  is 
responsible,  unless  he  has  been  alarmed 
by  an  accident.  The  passenger  must 
be  reasonable,  keep  the  peace,  show  his 
ticket  on  demand.  The  company  is 
bound  to  fulflU  its  contract  of  trans- 
portation, and  to  use  all  reasonable 
diligence  to  observe  the  time-table. 
It  is  absolutely  responsible  for  care  of 
baggage.  The  questions  are  regulated 
by  statute.  In  the  case  of  passen- 
gers by  sea  a  special  code  has  been 
constructed,  but  the  fundamental  rule 
is  the  same  as  on  land  carriage — that 
the  carrier  by  sea  does  not  engage  to 
carry  with  absolute  safety  but  merely 
to  omit  nothing  in  his  power,  and  to 
use  due  care. 

Paa'alon  Plowap  ( Passiflora'cece ) . 
A  South  American  vine  with  singular  and 
beautiful  blossoms,  named  from  the 
idea  that  they  represent  the  Lord's 
passion,  the  lllaments  being  taken  to 
represent  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the 
nail-shaped  styles  the  nails  of  the 
cross,  and  the  five  anthers  the  marks 
of  the  wounds. 

Paa'aion  Playa.  The  name  given  to 
dramas  representing  scenes  of  the  life 
and  passion  of  Christ.  The  most  uni- 
versally known  is  that  of  Oberammer- 
gau,  in  the  Bavarian  mountains,  next 
I  Importance  being  that  of  Zelzach, 
in  Switzerland.  The  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play  is  said  to  have  been  given 
for  the  first  time  In  1633  and  the  de- 


cennial celebration  broken  only  twice 
since;  In  1680  when  a  new  start  was 
made,  and  1871  on  account  of  the 
Prussian  war.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  vow  made  at  a  time  of  the  plague; 
but  the  origin  of  Passion  Plavs  In  gen- 
eral is  far  more  ancient.  Mysteries, 
or  "  moralities "  as  they  were  also 
called,  were  forms  of  religious  drama 
which  were  very  popular  and  encour- 
aged by  the  church  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  are  maintained  in  Catholic 
countries,  either  for  the  edification  of 
the  people,  or  as  the  result  of  vows, 
like  that  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
Oberammergau*  plays.  Ever  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  Into  Mex- 
ico, the  Tuxpan  Indians  and  half  breeds 
have  engaged  in  P.assion  Plays,  repre- 
senting the  Passion  of  the  Lord,  per- 
formances being  given  tvsrice  a  year  (at 
Easter  and  at  Christmas),  not  as  an 
ontertainment,  but  as  a  form  of  relig- 
ious worship,  the  enthusiasm  of  both 
performers  and  spectators  often  bor- 
dering on  emotional  insanity,  the  re- 
sult beini^  in  1909.  the  actual  cruel- 
Dxion  and  subsequent  death  from  te- 
tanus of  the  man  cast  as  Christ. 
In  the  United  States,  Passion  Plays 
were  introduced  in  San  Francisco  by 
a  Franciscan  priest  in  1909,  and  given 
in  the  Colosseum. 

Paaa'over.  The  chief  Jewish  festi- 
val, commemorating  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  and  the  incident  of  the 
Angel  of  Death  passing  over  the 
houses  of  the  Israelites.  The  lamb  is 
no  longer  slain,  but  the  supper  is  sol- 
emnly observed,  a  vacant  chair  being 
set  for  the  Messiah. 

Pasteur.  Louis  (1822-95).  A  French 
chemist  and  bacteriologist,  born  at 
Ddle.  He  held  professorships  In  physics, 
or  chemistry  at  Dijon,  Strassburg,  and 
Lille.  He  went  to  Paris,  1857,  where  at 
length  his  researches  were  carried  on 
at  the  Institute  named  for  him.  By  his 
profound  and  brilliant  research,  he  be- 
came the  founder  of  modern  stereo- 
chemistry, and  in  the  domain  of  fer- 
mentation and  bacterology  did  work 
of  even  greater  value.  He  showed  that 
the  different  forms  of  fermentation 
are  each  caused  by  a  specific  organism 
and  demonstrated  a  method  by  which 
their  organisms  are  obtained.  His  stud- 
ies in  the  fermentation  of  wines  and 
beer  have  improved  the  manufacture. 
He  demonstrated  the  method  of  steril- 
izing bacteria  by  heat,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  Pasteurizing  milk.  He  made 
most  important  investigations  in  the 
bacterial  diseases  of  animals  and  hu- 
man beings  and  established  the  vac- 
cination treatment  for  a  large  class  of 
septic   disorders,   affording   protection 
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against  the  violent  and  dangerous  form 
of  such  maladies.  His  well  known 
treatment  of  hydrophobia  is  based  on 
this  principle. 

PaUgo'nia.  The  most  southern 
country  in  America,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent Indian  state,  since  1881  di- 
vided between  Argentina  and  Chile,  the 
crest  of  the  Andes  forming  the  bound- 
ary. The  total  area  is  235,000  square 
miles,  inclusive  of  the  Tierra  del  Fue- 
go.  The  Andine  portion  has  fertile 
valleys  and  plateaus,  but  the  pampas 
are  arid,  as  the  western  winds  of  the 
latitude  are  barred  by*  the  mountains. 
In  1903  the  population  was  45.931. 
about  half  of  which  were  uncivilized 
but  peaceable  nomadic  Indians.  Since 
then    the    Argentina    government   has 

firomoted  colonization,  and  irrigation 
rom  the  mountains,  so  that  the  popu- 
lation is  rapidly  increasing  and  will 
probably  exceed  100,000  at  the  next 
census. 

Patel'la.  The  knee-pan,  or  cap  of 
the  knee.  It  protects  the  front  of  the 
Joint,  and  increases  the  power  of  the 
muscles  which  extend  the  legs. 

Patants.  A  patent  is  a  monopoly 
granted  by  the  government  for  a  term  of 
seventeen  years,  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  Invention 
and  to  reward  the  inventor  temporar- 
ily for  his  ingenuity.  The  great  mech- 
anical progress  of  the  modern  world 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  patent  sys- 
tem. It  grew  out  of  grants  by  the 
king,  and  its  provisions  are  constantly 
becoming  more  favorable  to  the  inven- 
tor. Many  objections  are  made  to  pat- 
ents, but  the  term  of  seventeen  years 
is  short,  when  it  is  considered  that 
thereafter  the  public  is  privileged  to 
use  the  fruits  of  the  inventor's  labors 
indefinitely.  The  length  of  the  patent 
which  protected  the  sevsring  machine 
now  appears  small  in  the  lapse  of 
,  years,  particularly  as  the  device  has 
proved  such  a  wonderful  saver  of  time. 
In  practical  results,  the  invention  of 
wheat  harvesting  and  threshing  ma- 
chinery has  probably  had  the  grreatest 
results,  though  the  steam  locomotive 
has  a  vast  field  of  usefulness.  The 
cheapening  of  bread  through  improved 
methods  of  harvesting  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  greatly  increasing  the  num- 
bers of  civilized  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  as  the  cost  of  food  is  the 
primary  factor  in  determining  the  In- 
crease In  population.  The  obtaining 
of  a  patent  Is  an  intricate  and  expen- 
sive legal  matter,  in  which  an  attorney 
of  the  highest  reputation  and  ability 
Is  needed.  The  American  patent  sys- 
tem is  very  complex  and  full  of  the 


technicalities,  which  characterize  all 
American  legal  procedure.  It  is  in  great 
need  of  reformation  In  many  respects. 
The  first  patent  was  granted  to  Samuel 
Hopkins  on  July  31,  1790,  for  manu- 
facturing potash  and  pear  lash ;  and  the 
millionth,  on  August  5,  1911,  to  F.  H. 
Holton  01  Akron,  Ohio,  for  a  puncture- 
proof  tire  for  automobiles  and  other 
vehicles,  depending  upon  rubber 
springs  for  its  resiliency. 

Pataraon.  A  city  of  New  Jersey,  16 
miles  northwest  of  New  York  City; 
a  railway  and  canal  center,  on  the  50- 
foot  falls  of  the  Passaic  River  with 
great  water-power.  It  is  the  chief  silk 
manufacturing  city  of  the  United 
States,  with  engine,  machinery,  brass, 
cotton,  linen,  Jute,  paper  Industries.  It 
contains  fine  parks  and  library.  P. 
125,600. 

Paihol'ogy  (Greek,  pathos,  disease; 
and  logus,  reason).  That  branch  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  the  nature, 
causes,  development,  symptoms  and 
eflTects  of  diseases. 

Pai>aa.  A  fortified  seaport  on  the 
Gulf  of  Patras,  west  coast  of  Greece. 
70  miles  from  Corinth.  It  has  a  citadel 
and  castle,  great  trade  in  currants, 
raisins,  figs,  olives,  wine,  skins,  etc.; 
p.  40,000. 

Pat'plok,  81.  The  Apostle  of  Ireland 
In  the  fifth  century.  Enslaved  by  Irish 
pirates,  he  learned  the  language  and 
people,  returning,  after  years  of  prep- 
aration to  evangelize  the  island  that 
he  loved.  He  rounded  365  churches 
and  baptized  with  his  own  hands  more 
than  12,000  people.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland,  his  calendar  day. 
March  17th,  being  observed  as  a  great 
holiday  among  Irish  people  all  over  the 
world. 

Patpoon.  In  the  early  setjtlement  of 
America,  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany to  facilitate  emigration  gave 
grants  of  land  with  the  oroviso  that 
within  a  limited  time,  fifty  settlers 
should  be  introduced  for  every  mile 
of  land.  After  the  Revolution  a  large 
part  of  the  land  In  New  York  was 
thus  held  by  the  Patroons,  the  farm- 
ers leasing  the  land  for  life  or  from 
year  to  year.  In  1779  and  1785  laws 
were  passed  by  the  state  abolishing 
this  feudal  tenure*  but  for  some  time 
the  rents,  often  merely  nominal,  con- 
tinued to  be  paid.  They  were,  how- 
ever, finally  abolished. 

Pat'taaon.  John  Oolarldga  (1827- 
1871).  After  a  brilliant  career  at 
Oxford  he  took  holy  orders  and  became 
greatly  Interested  in  mission  work, 
being  for  some  years  associated  with 
Bishop   Selwyn   in  religions   work   In 
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(he  South  Seas.  In  1861  he  beeame 
bishop  of  Melanesia,  where  for  ten 
years  he  served  with  sigoal  suDoess, 
but  falling  In  with  a.  savage  baud  on 
oue  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  was 
murdered. 

Pat'ti,  AdsllDk  (1843—).  Oae  of 
the  most  celebrated  operatio  and  con- 
cert siQgers  of  modern  limes.  Born 
in  Madrid  of  Italian  parents,  she  made 
her  debut  as  an  operatio  singer  In  New 
York,  185B,  in  "  Lucia  dl  Lamermoor.'" 
Her  subsequent  career  was  almost  a 
oontlauous  triumph.  She  married  Ba- 
ron Cederslroem,  1660.  She  gave  her 
farewell  concert.  1906.  In  the  London 
Albert  Hall,  and  slie  has  since  appeared 
ODiy  occasion  ally  lor  chart  I  able  pur~ 
poses.  She  lives  in  castle  Craig  Y  Nos, 
Wales. 

Pat'tan,  Franoli  Landay  (1S13 — ). 
President  of  Princeton  University, 
1088-92;  President  of  Princeton  Sem- 
inary,. 1908. 

Pau.  A  town  and  heallh  resort  on 
Gave  de  Pan  in  the  Basses-PKcn^ea 
department,  France,  p.  31.465.  The 
River  Gave  de  Pau  Howa  105  miles  to 
Join  Ihe  Hlver  Adour,  near  Bayonne. 

Paul  I.  (1154-1800).  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, and  son  of  Catherine  II.,  who  killed 
hep  husband  Peter  III.  to  save  her  own 
life.  She  dreaded  and  disliked  her 
8on,  who  reminded  her  of  the  deed. 
and  the  Jealous  espionage  with  which 
he  was  surrounded  made  blm  almost 
Insane,  before  his  accession  to  thf^ 
throne  Id  1706.  The  seneralshlp  of 
Suvaroff  shed  glory  on  nis  reign,  but 
be  la  only  rememoered  as  a  tyrant, 
whose  despotic  acts  caused  him  to  be 
hated  by  his  subjects.  He  was  assas- 
sinated ny  his  nobles  and  body-ffuard, 
with  the  privity  of  his  sons, 

Paul,  St.  The  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  His  original  name  was  Saul. 
He    was    born    of  Jew"  "  in 

Cllicia,    Inheriting    Rorc  Ip. 

After    his     conversion,  ed 

Cbrlst  openly  and  was  :  lin 

compelled  to  flee  for  b- 

sequently  be  became  lal 

bead  and  adviser  of  tt  lie 

and  other  disciples  be  A 

number  of  epistles  of  I  a- 

ment  are  uni-versally  at .^  —.11. 

He  died  65  A.  D.,  during  a  period  of 

tersecutlon  which  followed  the  bnm- 
ig  of  Rome  by  Nero.  He  was  by  far 
the  greatest  phlloBophical  genius  of  the 
century,  and  only  Tacitus  and  Juvenal 
can  be  compared  with  him  in  burning 
eloquence.  In  depth  and  BUbllmlty  of 
religious  thought  he  was  absolutely 
without  an  equal. 
Paul'a  lu,  OMhadral  in  Landon.  The 
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largest  and  most  magnlQcent  ProteB> 
tant  church  in  the  world.  It  stands  on 
the  Bile  of  an  ancient  Roman  temple. 
The  cathedral  of  Ihe  Middle  .^ges  had 
the  highest  spire  In  Christendom,  and 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  Ore  of  1866. 
The  present  domed  edlQce,  designed 
and  completed  by  Sir  Christoplier 
Wren  was  founded  In  1674,  completed 
In  ITIO,  and  cost  17,500,000.  It  Is 
510  ft.  long.  362  broad,  at  the  tran- 
septs, and  404  higli. 

Paul,  St.  Vlnoant  d»  (1576-1660). 
One  of  the  most  eminent  saints  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Taken  by  a  pirate, 
he  was  a  slave  In  Tunis  for  years.  He 
founded  the  order  of  Laiarlsts.  the 
Paris  Foundling  Hospital,  the  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  was  the 
father  Of  modern  benellcence  and  was 
canonized  1737,  his  festival  being  held 
on  July  19th. 

Pauaanlaa.  \  famous  Spartan  sen- 
eral  who  commanded  Ihe  confederale 
(Sreeks  at  the  baltle  of  Platsa  (47» 
B.  C.)  In  which  the  Persians  were  to- 
tally routed.  His  thirst  (or  power  In- 
duced him  to  become  a  traitor  to  his 
country;  he  was  acqullled  once,  par- 
doned a  second  time,  but  after  a  third 
offense,  he  took  refuge  In  the  temple  of 
Athene,  which  was  an  Inviolable  asy- 
lum. The  people,  however,  blocked 
the  doors  of  the  temple  with  heaps  of 
stones,  his  own  mother  carrying  the 
flrst  stone,  and  starved  him  there, 
469. 

Pavia.  A  province  of  Lombardy  in 
Italy.  .  Its  area  is  1,890  square  miles, 
p.  500,000.  The  capital  Js  Pavia,  a 
city  on  the  Tlolna,  near  Milan  "  the  olty 
of  a  hundred  towers."  with  a  fine 
cathedral,  baeilics.  and  Vlscontl  palace, 
also  a  university  and  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, military  engineering  works,  and 
many  manufactures,     p.  36,500. 

Pawnbroklns.    The  business  of  lend- 


ing 
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..iginated  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  oenlury  and  from  thence 
was  carried  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 
In  London  11  was  for  many  years  con- 
flned  to  Italian  merchants  who  had 
their  place  of  business  in  what  has 
since  been  known  as  Lombard  St. 
It  Is  believed  that  pawn  broking  In- 
signia of  the  Ihrfe  balls  was  taken 
Irom  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Italian  Medici.  The  business  Is  a 
neoesaary  evil.  Every  state  has  legis- 
lation regulating  It.  Psris  has  had  an 
admirable  system  since  1618.  The 
municipal  Mont  de  Pi^tS.  is  practically 
worked  as  a  civic  beneficence,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  In  emergencies,  merely 
charging  necessary  expenses.    Similar 
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systems  prevail  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many, mitigating  sickness  and  lack  of 
employmeni  among  laborers. 

Pawneea.  An  important  tribe  of  the 
Gaddoan  stock  of  American  Indians 
(q.  V.)  in  what  is  now  Nebraska.  They 
are  still  found. in  Oklahoma. 

Pawtuoket.  A  city  of  Rhode  Island, 
four  miles  north  of  Providence,  on  the 
Pawtucket  River,  whose  falls,  fifty  ft. 
high,  give  water  power  for  the  indus- 
tries. It  is  the  cradle  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  introduced  here  by  Samuel  Slater 
of  England,  1790.  It  manufactures 
silk,  wool,  plush,  electric  supplies. 
The  part  east  of  the  river  was  ceded 
by  Massachusetts  in  1862.    P.  51,622. 

Payne,  John  Howard  (1791-1852). 
An  American  actor  and  playwright, 
driven  to  the  stage  as  a  lad  by  his 
father's  becoming  a  bankrupt.  In  Lon- 
don, he  was  well  received  and  man- 
aged to  support  himself  as  actor,  play- 
wright and  manager  from  1813-1832. 
But  it  is  as  the  author  of  "  Home 
Sweet  Home  **  (adapted  to  an  old 
Sicilian  melody)  that  he  has  acquired 
a  lasting  reputation.  He  was  American 
consul  in  Tunis,  Africa,  1842-45,  and 
again  from  1851  until  his  death  In  the 
following  year. 

Pea.  A  genus  of  plants  (Pisum), 
of  the  order  Leguminosee,  sub-order, 
PapillonaceaB.  They  are  cultivated  for 
the  seeds  In  their  pods  and  are  one 
of  the  most  nutritious  food  vegetables. 
Dried,  they  are  much  used  for  soups, 
and  their  canning  has  become  a' great 
industry. 

Peabody.  A  city  in  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  formerly  called  Dan- 
gers. It  is  the  seat  of  an  important 
leather  manufacturing  industry.  P. 
15,721. 

Peabody  College  for  Teachere.  A  col- 
lege in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  founded  by 
George  Peabody  in  1875,  by  a  gift  of 
91,000,000,  as  a  co-educational  insti- 
tution to  train  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  The  buildings  and  endow- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nashville, 
were  given  as  a  foundation.  Its  devel- 
opment has  been  rapid.  It  confers  the 
degree  of  licentiate  of  instruction, 
which  renders  the  holder  eligible  for 
any  teaching  position  in  the  state, 
without  examination.  The  university 
confers  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  and 
master  of  arts,  sciences  and  letters* 
and  maintains  nearly  two  hundred 
scholarships. 

Peabody,  Qeorge  (1795-1869).  An 
American  merchant,  whose  name  is 
remembered  on  account  of  his  muni- 
ficent   philanthrophy.       He     endowed 


many  institutions  with  his  wealth,  won 
in  helping  re-establish  American  credit 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
died  in  London,  but  hi/s  remains  were 
conveyed  to  this  country  by  a  British 
man-of-war  and  interred  in  Danvers, 
now  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  His  ben- 
efactions amounted  to  $7,000,000,  $3,- 
000,000  being  donated  to  southern 
education. 

Peace.  The  desire  of  all  nations. 
Next  to  alcohol,  war  is  the  greatest 
curse  of  the  oiviuzed  world.  All  labor 
groans  under  the  unendurable  burden 
of  standing  armies  and  navies,  con- 
scriptions and  pensions.  Civilization 
is  retarded.  Mankind  breathes  in  a 
nightmare,  which  has  become  so  hab- 
itual that  It  Is  not  recognized.  The  fi- 
nances of  nations  are  disturbed  by  a 
German  warship  at  Morocco  or  Turk- 
ish folly  in  Albania.  The  needs  of 
peace  can  be  secured  by  such  a  police 
system  as  the  United  Stales  and  Can- 
ada maintain  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
1899  a  memorable  conference  of  a 
hundred  men,  representing  21  nations, 
assembled  at  the  Hague,  at  the  calf 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  This  Internat- 
ional Peace  Congress  was  succeeded 
by  another,  which  established  a  Per- 
manent Arbitration  Court  for  which 
Andrew  Carnegie  is  providing  a  build- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  $1,750,000.  The 
Court  has  already  settled  the  New- 
foundland fishing  Question,  disputed 
between  Great  Britain  andUnited States 
for  a  century.  Societies  exist  in  every 
country  and  It  is  largely  to  their  in- 
fiuence,  with  that  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentanr  Union  (composed  of  mem- 
bers of  legislative  assemblies  of  every 
county),  that  the  present  desire  of 
governments  to  arbitrate  their  differ- 
enced Is  due.  The  influence  of  the 
United  States  has  prevented  war  be- 
tween Central  and  South  American 
countries.  Through  the  influence  of 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth  (q.  v.)  ended  the  most 
disastrous  war  of  our  generation,  and 
President  Taft,  on  August  3,  1911, 
succeeded  in  making  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  powers  binding  them- 
selves to  commit  all  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration, which  implies  a  year's  reflec- 
tion. Similar  treaties  are  being  nego- 
tiated with  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden  and  Japan.  They  have  not  yet 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Peach  (Amygdalus  Persica).  A  tree, 
native  of  Persia  and  Northern  India, 
but  cultivated  in  temperate  climates 
for  its  fruits.  It  has  become  essen- 
tially an  American  fruit  and  it  has  been 
ostlmated  that  there  are  !n  the  United 
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Slates  twice  as  many  peach  trees  as 
in  itie  rest  of  the  world  combined.  The 
principal  centers  of  peach  flrowing 
are  in  Colorado,  New  Jersey,  Georgia, 
South  Central  Missouri  and  California. 
Refrigeration  has  extended  the  area 
and  culture,  and  there  are  extensive 
evaporating  and  canning  industries. 

Peacock  or  Peafowl  (Sanskrit,  pavis, 
tire  of  wheel,  whence  Latin,  pavo,  pea- 
cock). A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds 
of  the  family  Pavonidffi  of  which  there 
are  only  two  species.  It  still  exists 
wild  in  many  parts  of  India  and  Siam 
where  it  is  hunted  for  its  flesh  and 
plumes.  It  was  imported  by  Solomon 
iOOO  B.  G.  (I.  Kings  10:22),  was  ad- 
mired by  the  GreelLS,  prized  at  Roman 
aDd  mediaeval  banquets.  Its  combin- 
ation of  beautiful  plumes,  disagreeable 
screech,  ugly  feet  and  pride,  made  it 
the  stock  01  fabulists  and  moralists. 
There  is  quite  a  peacock  breeding  in- 
dustry on  South  Ohio,  which  supplies 
birdS'  to  fanciers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Peanut.  The  seed  of  a  plant  (Ara- 
ehis  hypogea,  underground  vetch),  na- 
tive of  Brazil,  but  now  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  Garolinas, 
Georgia'  and  Tennessee,  the  crop  is  es- 
timated at  four  million  bushels,  per 
annum.  The  plant  is  a  foot  high  with 
yellow  blossoms  close  to  the  root, 
when  the  flower  falls,  the  flower  stem 
buries  itself  in  the  ground  and  pro- 
duces nuts  there.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  peanuts.  The  so- 
called  Virginia  peanut  is  large  and 
sweet,  principally  used  for  eating  and 
confectionery,  and  from  which  twenty 
per  cent,  of  good  salad  oil  may  be 
pressed.  The  Spanish  peanut  is  culti- 
vated for  slock  feed. 

Pear.    See  Pyrus. 

Pearl.  A  product  of  the  pearl  oysters 
of  tropical  seas,  and  the  mussels  (q. 
V.)  of  the  United  States  rivers.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  shells  is  covered 
with  a  secretion  called  "nacre,"  or 
**  mother  of  pearl  •'  (q.  v.) .  pearls  are 
globular  deposits  of  nacre  In  many 
thin  layers,  probably  formed  around  a 
grain  of  sand,  to  avoid  irritation.  The 
largest  in  existence  is  at  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  London,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  4%  inches.  The  most 
perfect  is  at  Moscow.  They  are  found  on 
the  coasts  of  India,  Borneo.  Australia 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  boats  con- 
tain ten  divers  each,  who  carry  down 
a  T6pe  with  basket  for  oysters,  and 
a  sharpened  stick  for  sharks.  They 
can  stay  down  80  seconds:  in  rare  in- 
stances six  minutes.  The  strain  on 
the  vitals  shortens  life.    They  receive 


a  quarter  of  the  oysters  as  their  pay. 
The  pearls  are  taken  from  the  dead  oys- 
ter (six  to  eight'  inches  long)  and 
sorted.  Pink  pearls  are  especially  valu- 
able but  apt  to  fade.  They  are  four 
years  growmg.  The  fishing  season  be- 
gins in  March  and  lasts  six  weeks.  Enor- 
mous sums  have  been  paid  for'  fine 
specimens.  The  Shah  of  Persia  gave 
$900,000  for  one,  and  Cleopatra  is  said 
to  have  given  $400,000  for  another. 
Western  Australia  has  produced  some 
fine  specimens,  including  a  40-grain 
pearl  declared  to  be  the  finest  the 
world  has  seen.  The  largest  pearl 
ever  found  was  the  "  Beresford-Hope 
pearl,"  which  weighed  1,800  grains,* 
over  six  times  as  much  as  the  oyster 
that  produced  it.  The  ex-Empress  Eu- 
genie had  a  necklace  of  pearls  which 
were  found  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
valued  at  several  th&usand  pounds,  but 
her  most  famous  necklace  was  one  of 
matchless  black  pearls.  When  this 
was  sold,  after  tne  removal  of  the 
central  pearl  forming  the  snap,  which 
was  bought  for  1.000  guineas,  the  re- 
mainder changed  hands  for  $20,000. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  a  large  pearl 
valued  at  $50,000.  Louis  XIV.  gave 
a  pearl  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  which 
weityhed  ill  grains.  Baroness  de  For- 
rest's pearls  are  said  to  be  worth 
$250,000  while  Lady  Denman  pos- 
sesses a  rope  of  pearls,  400  in  num- 
ber, valued  at  $300,000,  each  pearl 
being  worth  about  $750. 

Pearl  Ash.    See  Potash. 

Peary,  Robert  Edwin  (1854—). 
A  Rear- Admiral  on  the  retired  list.  He 
explored  Greenland  1886.  conducted  a 
sledging  expedition  towards  the  Pole, 
1891-2:  was  again  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, 1893,  1895.  and  1898.  and  in 
the  course  of  another  attempt  to  find 
the  Pole,  reached,  1902,  the  highest 
latitude  ottained  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere. In  1905,  he  left  New  York 
on  hoard  a  specially  constructed  and 
equipped  ship,  the  "Roosevelt,"  and 
the  following  spring  succeeded  in 
reaching  87  ^  6'  north  latitude.  On 
April  6,  1909,  he  actually  reached  the 
pole,  after  a  brilliant  sledge  dash 
with  relays  of  officers.  Eskimos  and 
dogs,  building  snow  huts  at  stations 
where  they  could  rest  when  return- 
ing. The  sun  was  above  the  horizon 
all  the  time.  Just  after  the  equinox, 
but  the  snow  still  firm  for  sledging. 
In  1911,  his  cleam  was  recognized 
by  Congress,  and  he  was  retired  with 
the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  and  a  pen- 
sion of  $5,000  a  year. 

Peat.  The  condensed  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  ancient  bogs  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  Germany  and  elsewhere.    The 
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surface  layer  is  yellow,  with  52  per 
cent,  carbon;  an  under  layer,  centu- 
ries old,  is  brown,  compact,  with  66 
f>er  cent,  carbon.  Millenniums  turn  it 
nto  fossil  lignite.  Geological  periods, 
earth  pressure  and  subterranean  heat 
have  converted  the  lignite  of  the  coal 
period,  with  its  reeking  palm  forests, 
mto  soft  and  hard  coal.  Peat  burns 
freely  and  heats  effectively.  It  is 
found  in  the  Dakotas.  It  is  out  in 
bricks  and  dried  by  sun  or  kiln. 

Peccary  (Dycotyles).  An  animal  of 
the  family  Suidffi  resembling  the  hog  in 
many  respects,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  both  natives  of  South  America. 
They  are  gregarious,  often  assembling 
in  large  herds,  doing  much  damage  to 
cultivated  crops.  In  the  wild  state,  they 
defend  themselves  vigorously  against 
their  assailants,  and  a  whole  herd  com- 
bines for  defense.  The  hunter  often  has 
to  take  refuge  from  them  in  a  tree. 
Their  flesh  resembles  that  of  the  hog, 
but  is  inferior. 

Pecky  Harry  Thurston  (1856 — ).  An 
American  scholar;  professor  of  Latin 
in  Columbia  University,  1888-1904. and 
Authon  professor,  1904-1910,  edited 
"The  Bookman,"  1895-1906;  editor 
of  the  "  New  International  Encyclope- 
dia," Harper's  "  New  Classical  Diction- 
ary," "Classical  Studies,"  "Columbia 
University  Studies  in  Classical  Phil- 
ology," the  "  Students'  Series  of  Latin 
Classics,"  etc.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  The  Semitic  Theory  of  Creation," 
"  Latin  Pronunciation,'^  "  The  Personal 
Equation."  "  What  is  Good  English  ?  " 
"Life  or  Presoott,"  "Twenty  Years 
of  the  Republic"  (which  has  been 
translated  into  French),  "Studies  in 
Several  Literatures,"  "  The  New  Bae- 
deker," "A  History  of  Classical  Phil- 
ology," and  other  works. 

Pedestrlanlsm.  The  best  and  most 
beneficial  form  of  exercise.  The  alter- 
nate forward  motion  of  the  legs  and 
feet  procures  progression,  but  every 
limb  IS  called  into  play  by  pedestrian- 
ism,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
stimulated  throughout  the  system. 
Even  prolonged  walking  in  good  air. 
beyond  the  tiring  point,  is  salutary, 
but  for  the  ordinary  purposes  and  con- 
venience of  present-day  life,  it  is  not 
often  necessary  except  for  observation 
purposes.  One  should,  however,  be 
capable  of  long  and  quick  walking, 
though  there  is  no  occasion  to  aim  at 
emulating  the  speed  or  endurance  of 
such  pedestrians,  as  P.  P.  Murray,  who 
walked  a  mile  in  6  minutes,  29% 
seconds,  at  New  York,  October  27, 
1883,  or  of  S.  S.  Morill.  who  walked  8 
miles  at  Boston  in  1  hour,  2  minutes, 


S%    seconds.     On  September   12,  in 
1908,    T.    E.    Hammond    walked    131 
miles,  800  yards  in  24  hours,  over  the 
)ublio    roads    in    England.      Captain 
Barclay  of  Ury  in  Britain,  was  the  first 
:o  walk  a  thousand  consecutive  miles 
n  a  thousand  consecutive  hours.  Dan- 
iel Weston,  the  veteran  American  ped- 
estrian, walked  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  a  distance  of  3,500  miles,  in 
exactly  77  days.  On  October  23,  1910, 
Herr  Hanslian  was  reported  to  have 
reached  Zurich  after  a  Journey  of  40,- 
000  miles  on  foot  around  the  world. 
He  left  Vienna  seven  years  previously, 
with  his  wife,  who  had  since  died,  and 
his  little  daughter,  and  proceeded  to 
Vienna  to  claim  a  wager,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  win  by  his  walk. 

Pedro  I.  (1798-1834).  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  He  was  carried  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family  of  Portu- 
gal in  their  flight  to  Brazil  in  1807, 
and  when  his  father  returned  to  Lisbon 
in  1821,  he  remained  as  regent  of 
Brazil.  Pedro  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Brazilians  in  their  revolt  against  the 
mother-country  and  was  chosen  em- 
peror in  1822,  his  title  being  con- 
firmed by  the  Portuguese  Cortes  in 
1825.  Brazil,  however,  was  in  a  state 
of  financial  and  political  turmoil  and, 
by  the  revolution  of  1831  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Pedro  II.,  then  barely  six  years  of  age. 
He  returned  to  Portugal  and  died 
shortly  after. 

Pedro  II  (1825-91).  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  and  a  wise  and  beneflcient 
ruler.  Succeeding  to  the  throne  as  a 
child,  he  fostered  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, civilization,  education,  and 
th6  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
He  prepared  the  way  for  the  Republic, 
which  he  foresaw.  When  the  time 
was  ripe  and  opinion  went  against 
him,  in  1889,  he  calmly  retired  to 
France. 

Peekeklll.  A  tovm  forty  miles 
northeast  of  New  York  City,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  it  was  the  location 
of  a  Colonial  arsenal  and  the  site  of 
many  skirmishes.  It  is  the  annual 
camping  ground  of  the  National  Guard. 
P.  15,245. 

Peel,  8lr  Robert  (1788-1850).  A 
British  statesman.  In  1834  Peel  was 
for  four  months  Prime  Minister,  and 
in  1841  again  occupied  the  same 
exalted  position.  It  was  then  that  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  became  for- 
midable, and  Peel  abandoned  his  for- 
mer Protectionist  attitude,  and  carried 
his  Repeal  measure  eventually  in  1846. 
He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  Hyde 
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Park  on  June  25«  1850,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  his  injuries  three  days  after. 

Peers  (Latin,  pares,  equals).  The 
feudal  nobility  or  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and,  during  the  Dark 
Ages,  the  lung*s  only  parliament  and 
counsellors.  During  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Commons  came  into  exist- 
ence m  England,  the  Tiers  Etat  in 
France,  the  Cortes  in  Spain.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  French  Republic 
in  1870  ended  their  existence  as  a  part 
of  the  legislature.  In  Italy  the  upper 
house  consists  of  eminent  men  ap- 
pointed for  merit  during  life.  Recent 
events  in  Great  Britain  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  House  of  Lords,  has  lost 
its  political  control,  and  that  the  future 
upper  house,  so  necessary  as  a  legis- 
lative, flywheel,  will  probably  be  elec- 
tive, in  1909  the  Peers  rejected  the 
budget  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Lloyd-George,  going  against  a  constitu* 
tional  custom,  to  which  they  had  con- 
formed for  years.  As  long  ago  as  1670 
it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, **  that  in  all  aids  given  to  the 
King  by  the  Commons,  the  rate  of  tax 
ought  not  to  be  altered  by  the  Lords  *' 
— ^which  position  the  House  has  never 
abandoned.  The  action  of  the  Peers, 
therefore,  in  rejecting  the  budget  pre- 
cipitated a  ffrave  constitutional  strug- 
gle, and  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
tiie  late  King  Edward,  and  the  empire 
at  large,  because  it  revived  the  advo- 
cacy of  '*  mending  or  ending  **  the  once 
sacred  Upper  Chamber,  as  obstructive 
to  progressive  reform.  The  bitterest 
feelings  were  aroused  and  the  threat 
w&s  made  to  create  a  sufTlcient  num- 
ber of  new  peers  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  that  took  the  form 
known  as  the  "  Veto  "  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  was  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  Upper  Chamber  over  leg- 
islation originatmg  in  the  Lower  House 
— ^practically  limiting  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  two  years* 
suspensory  veto,  and  greatly  increasing 
the  prerogations  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  conservative  lords,  rallied 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  '*  puppet 
peers,"  and  decided  to  let  the  "Veto  " 
measure  pass,  which  they  did  by  a  vote 
of  131  to  114.  The  result  will  have 
jar  reaching  results,  among  which,  it 
js  believed  will  be  the  granting  of  the 
long  deferred  home  rule  to  Ireland,  as 
^f^W  as,  in  its  wake,  to  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

Pegasus.  The  winged  horse  which 
sprang  from  the  blood  of  Medusa  after 
Perseus  had  cut  off  her  head.  He  as- 
cended to  Olympus  and  became  thun- 
9^r  and  lightning  carrier  for  Jupiter 
(Zeus).  He  was  given  to  Bellerophon 
42 


to  conquer  the  Chimera,  and  after  the 
task  was  completed,  Bellerophon 
wanted  to  scale  the  heavens  on  the 
back  of  Pegasus,  but  the  animal  threw 
him,  flew  up  to  Olympus  alone,  and 
was  placed  among  the  constellations 
by  Jupiter.  Pegasus  represents  the 
spring  cloud,  rismg  from  the  melting 
snow  of  winter  (Medusa).  The  stroke 
of  his  hoof  created  Hippobrene  (horse 
fount),  the  inspiring  fountain  of  the 
Muses. 

Peiroe,  BenJtmln  (1809-1880).  A 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, at  Harvard,  1842.  After  the  death 
of  Bowditoh,  he  was  (the  greatest  Amer- 
ican mathematician.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  Coast  Survey,  1867-74, 
studied  the  rings  of  Saturn  and  wrote 
••  System  of  Analytical  Mechanics," 
and  '^  Linear  Associative  Algebra.** 

Peking  or  Pekin  (northern  capital). 
A  city  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  lying 
in  the  plain  between  the  Pei-ho  and 
Hun-no,  and  thirty-six  miles  southeast 
of  the  Great  Wall.  It  is  an  immense 
city  two  miles  in  circumference,  di- 
vided between  Chinese  and  Tartar  com- 
munities, and  having  a  population  esti- 
mated at  about  1,300,000.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  Imperial  Pal- 
ace In  the  "Purple  Forbidden  city," 
the  Bell  Tower  and  Drum  Tower  in 
the  Tartar  city,  and  the  *'  Temple  of 
Heaven  ••  in  the  Chinese  city.  Peking 
suffered  severely  in  the  Boxer  uprising: 
was  captured  by  allied  British  and 
American  forces,  August  14,  1900. 
It  is  now  the  terminus  of  three  rajl* 
roads  and  the  seat  of  a  university 
around  which  the  government  is  or- 
ganizing a  national  system  of  modem 
education  on  European  and  American 
principles. 

Pel«oa'nld».  A  family  of  palmiped 
birds,  to  which  the  pelicans,  cormo- 
rants, darters,  etc.,  belong. 

PM%f  Mount.  A  formerly  extinct, 
now  active  volcano  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, in  the  French  West  Indies.  It 
was  4,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but  on 
May  8,  1902,  during  an  eruption,  it  rose 
500  feet  higher,  and  by  the  cinders  and 
lava  it  emitted  completely  destroyed 
the  city  of  St.  Pierre  with  disaster  to 
its  30,000  inhabitants.  On  August  30th 
of  the  same  year,  another  eruption  de- 
stroyed several  villages. 

Pelew'  Islanda.  Islands  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  450  miles  east  of  the  Philippines 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Caro- 
lines, about  twenty  in  number,  forming 
a  chain  of  120  miles  running  southwest 
to  northeast.  Their  total  area  is  about 
200  square  miles,  and  the  population 
belonging  to  the  Malay  race,  about  10,- 
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000.  They  are  under  the  German  ad- 
ministrative protectorate  of  New 
Guinea. 

Perioan  (Greek,  axe  [bill]).  A  ge- 
nus of  birds  with  long  depressed  bills, 
and  a  sort  of  pouch  suspended  beneath, 
enabling  the  bird  to  hold  a  number 
of  fish  m  reserve  for  future  consump- 
tion. They  have  immense  wings  and 
webbed  feet.  Two  species  inhabit 
Eastern  Europe,  and  seven  other  spe- 
cies occur  in  tropical  climates. 

Pella'gra.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  a  number  of  diseases,  which  were 
thought  to  be  one,  consisting  mainly  in 
insomnia,  suppuration,  crusted  skin, 
with  vertigo  and  melancholia,  at  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease,  which  often 
led  to  suicide.  It  was  frequent  in 
those  parts  of  Italy  where  the  diet  of 
the  poorer  classes  consisted  mainly  of 
inferior  rice  and  maize,  but  recent 
research  has  demonstrated  that  at 
least  one  of  its  acute  forms  is  due  to 
the  hook-worm  (q.  v.).  A  conference 
attended  by  600  physicians,  held  at 
Washington,  1909,  brought  no  other 
light  than  that  it  must  be  caused  by 
a  germ  which  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Penioo,  Silvio  (1788-1854).  An  Ital- 
ian poet  and  revolutionist  who  was  im- 
Srisoned  by  the  Austrian  Government 
rom  1820  to  1830  for  conspiracy.  The 
story  of  his  prison  life,  which  he  after- 
wards wrote,  became  a  very  popular 
book. 

Pervit  (Latin,  basin).  A  bony  ring 
interposed  between  the  spinal  column 
and  the  lower  extremities,  so  as  to 
transmit  the  weight  of  the  latter  to  the 
former.  It  is  composed  of  four  prin- 
cipal bones  and  of  interosseous  flbro 
cartilage  uniting  them  with  the  Sacrum 
and  the  femur.  The  Sacrum  is  base 
of  the  spine;  the  Illium  supports  the 
intestines;  the  Ischium  supports  the 
body  when  seated,  and  protects  the 
artery  of  the  leg;  the  Pubis  protects 
the  organs  of  generation  and  excretion; 
the  Acetabulum  is  the  thigh-socket. 

Pem'mlean.  An  Indian  preparation, 
consisting  of  the  lean  portions  of  ven- 
ison dried  by  the  sun  and  wind,  then 
pounded,  mixed  with  dried  berries  and 
melted  fat  and  poured  into  bags.  It  is 
very  nutritious,  portable  and  keeps 
well. 

Pen.  An  instrument  for  writing 
with  a  fluid.  In  ancient  times  a  kind 
of  reed  was  chiefly  used;  quills  were 
used  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  A.  D.  636. 
Joseph  Gillott  of  Birmingham,  England, 
be^an  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  in 
1 820.  They  are  made  of  charcoal  steel, 
annealed  in  hot  oil.    Gold  pens  were  in- 


troduced in  1825,  iridium  points  added 
in  1850;  fountain  pens  were  invented 
in  England,  1835;  stylographs  in  the 
United  States,  1875. 

Penang.  Also  known  as  Prince  of 
Wales  Islands,  or  Pulo-Penang  (betel 
nut  islands),  an  important  British  pos- 
session at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  oroducing  spices  and  tropical 
fruits.  Tne  area  is  107  square  miles, 
and  the  population  about  250,000 
mostly  Malays.  The  capital  George- 
town has  about  40,000  population,  in- 
cluding about  200  Europeans. 

Pen'cll.  The  first  instrument  used 
in  writing,  consisting  of  lumps  of  col- 
ored clay  or  chalk.  About  the  fourth 
century,  B.  G.  Greek  painters  began 
to  make  magnificent  pictures  with  the 
aid  of  hair  pencils.  Lead  was  used 
in  70  A.  D.  Gortez  found  graphite 
(black  lead)  used  by  the  Aztecs.  Gra- 
phite pencils  were  made  in  England  in 
1564  (See  Plumbago).  Gedar  wood  is 
used  for  the  cases.  The,  graphite  is 
consolidated  by  hydraulic  press,  and 
then  cut  in  leads.  Colored  pencils  are 
made  of  dyed  chalk.  Ticonderoga» 
New  York,  has  the  best  graphite.  The 
Dixons  are  the  great  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  German 
Pabers  have  a  branch  established  here. 

Pen'dulum.  All  bodies  swing  to  and 
fro  in  even  limes  proportionately  to 
the  length  of  cord  or  bar  which  joins 
them  to  the  point  of  oscillation,  Gali- 
leo (q.  v.),  discovered  this,  and  it  was 
applied  to  the  measurement  of  time. 
As  gravity  varies  with  the  radius  of 
latitude,  there  is  a  change  of  length 
required.  A  second's  pendulum  is 
39.1398  inches  at  Greenwich;  39.0968, 
at  Washington.  To  allow  for  temper- 
ature, a  gridiron  pendulum  is  used 
with  compensating  bars  of  different 
metals.  The  pendulum  is  regulated 
by  a  screw  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
bob.  For  perfect  accuracy  it  should 
swing  in  a  vacuum. 

Penerop^.  In  Homeric  legend,  the 
wife  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus),  and 
mother  of  Telemachus.  During  his 
long  wandering  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
Ulysses  was  regarded  as  dead.  Her 
subjects  required  that  she  make  a 
choice  among  a  number  of  suitors  and 
give  the  country  a  king,  but  she  pro- 
tracted the  time  of  the  choice,  pre- 
tending that  an  oracle  had  declared 
that  she  must  first  finish  weaving 
a  shroud  for  the  aged  Laertes.  To 
gain  time,  she  undid  ny  night  the  por- 
tion of  the  web  she  had  woven  by  day. 
This,  however,  was  discovered  and 
she  was  at  her  wit's  end.  Fortunately, 
Ulysses  returned  and  slew  the  suitors 
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with  his  great  bow  that  no  one  else 
could  lift. 

Pen'guin  (Welsh,  white  head).  A 
genus  of  large  birds  with  small  wings 
and  webbed  feet,  existing  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  Southern  Ocean  and 
Antarctic  Sea.  They  breed  on  the 
rocky  coast,  and  in  the  season  are  to 
be  seen  in  vast  numbers  standing  erect 
over  their  eggs.  They  are  facile  swim- 
mers and  live  on  fish. 

Penn,  William  (1644-1718).  A  cele- 
brated English  philanthropist,  the 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  born  in  London  and  was  the 
son  of  a  British  admiral.  After  finish- 
ing his  education  at  Oxford  he  became 
a  Quaker,  and  wrote  some  powerful 
pamphlets  supporting  his  new  faith, 
and  suffering  imprisonment  twice  be- 
cause of  his  opinions.  Inheriting  a  con- 
siderable estate  from  his  father,  he  de- 
voted himself  more  keenly  than  ever  to 
good  works,  and  in  1682,  having  ob- 
tained a  special  grant  from  King 
Charles  II.,  went  to  America,  and 
founded  Pennsylvania,  which  under  his 
enlightened  rule  became  a  prosperous 
colony.  He  returned  to  England  two 
years  later,  and  had  difficulties  with  tlie 
Government,  but  ultimately  settled 
them  and  spent  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life,  prostrated  by  paralysis,  at  his 
country  seat  in  Berkshire.  He  is  buried 
in  the  Friends'  burial  ground  near  Bea- 
oonsfield,  Bucks.  Penn  proposed  to 
call  his  colony  Sylvania  on  account  of 
Its  forests,  but  Charles  II.,  good-hu- 
moredly  insisted  on  the  prefix.  Penn. 
His  aims  were  to  afford  an  asylum  for 
hi»  religious  brethren  and  to  establish 
**  a  society  of  men  enjoying  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  freedom  and  nap- 
plness."  He  lived  in  the  New  World 
several  years,  during  which  he  founded 
and  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
governing  the  colony  in  the  wisest, 
most  benevolent  and  liberal   manner. 

P«nnaylva'nla.  One  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  and  the  second  in  pop- 
ulation, bounded  north  by  Lake  Erie 
and  New  York,  east  by  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  the  Delaware  River,  south  by 
Delaware.  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia 
and  wesf  by  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
It  has  an  area  of  45,215  square  miles, 
divided  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
Into  an  eastern  and  a  western  section. 
th*  first  drained  by  the  Delaware  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers  and  their  branches 
flowing  into  the  Delaware  and  Chese- 
peake  Bays,  the  second  chiefly  by  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  whose 
waters  unite  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the 
Ohio.  Great  deposits  of  anthracite  and 
semi-anthracite  lie  east  of  the  Alleghe- 


nies,  and,  on  the  west,  are  extensive 
beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  wonderful 
reservoirs    of   petroleum   and   natural 

fas.  Pennsylvania  was  first  settled, 
643,  by  colonies  of  Finns  and  Swedes 
near  the  Delaware  River.  In  1681,  the 
territory  was  granted  by  Charles  II. 
to  William  Penn  (q.  v.),  who,  with  his 
co-religionists  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  established  a  Christian  gov- 
ernment ''  founded  on  peace,  reason 
and  right."  Having  purchased  and  not 
taken  the  land  from  the  Indians,  he 
secured  their  friendship  during  70 
years.  The  later  settlers  were  of  Eng- 
lish and  Quaker  origin,  but  the  Welsh 
soon  followed,  and  German  refugees 
from  the  Palatinate.  The  western  re- 
gions were  settled  by  Scotch-Irish, 
about  1730-40.  Pennsylvania  owed 
much  to  the  wisdom  of  Franklin  (q.  v.) . 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  were  the 
only  colonies  which  were  founded 
without  bloodshed,  and  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  principle  that  neither 
priest  nor  magistrate  has  any  Juris- 
diction over  the  consciences  of  men, 
formed  a  fundamental  provision  of  the 
constitution.  The  chief  cities  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  Philadelphia,  which  be- 
came the  cradle  of  the  Union.  Pitts- 
burgh, noted  for  its  great  iron  and 
steel  industry;  Reading,  for  its  ma- 
chinery, and  Harrisburg,  as  the  political 
capital.     P.  7,665,111. 

Pan'ny  (Anglo-Saxon,  penig:  Ger- 
man, pfennig).  The  name  of  the  unit 
of  English  coinage  since  the  seventh 
century,  originally  coined  of  silver,  and 
worth  elirht  cents.  Copper  farthings 
were  issued  by  Charles  II.,  1660;  half- 
pennies by  William  and  Mary.  The 
Ijresenl  value  is  two  cents  in  United 
States  money. 

Pen'nywalght.     See  Gallon. 

Panob'aoot.  A  river  flowing  entirely 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  rising  near  the 
center  of  the  State,  forming  a  chain  of 
small  lakes  and  after  a  southeast 
course  of  135  miles  flowing  into  the 
Penobscot  Bay  and  Atlantic  Oceam  At 
its  mouth  is  Belfast,  50  miles  higher 
up,  Bangor. 

PanaacoMa.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Escambia  County,  Florida,  near  the 
western  boundary  of  that  State.  It  is 
situated  on  Pensacola  Bay,  ten  miles 
from  the  Gulf  and  fifty  miles  east  of 
Mobile,  Alabama.  It  ife  also  on  the  L. 
A  N.  and  the  Pensacola.  Alabama  & 
Tennessee  Railroads.  It  Is  a  port  of 
entry,  shipping,  lumber  and  naval 
stores  largely,  and  has  importance  also 
in  fish,  hides,  tallow,  wool,  and  cotton. 
The  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  is  here.  P. 
I  22,982. 
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Pension.  An  annual  payment  to  an 
individual  by  sovereign  or  State.  At 
first,  they  were  marks  of  royal  favor 
to  individuals,  and  greatly  abused.  Pen- 
sions to  men  of  literature  began  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  were  extended 
to  the  veterans  and  wounded  of  nat- 
ional wars.  They  were  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  1792.  At  the  end 
of  1910,  the  United  States  had  921.083 
pensioners;  one  (daughter)  pensioner 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  remaining; 
338  widows  of  the  War  of  1812.  To 
pensioner,  widows  and  children  of  the 
Mexican,  Civil  and  Spanish  Wars,  were 
paid  $159,974,056;  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  expenditure  has  been  $4,073,- 
056,596.  Average   pension.  $171.90. 

Pen'Uteuch  (Greek,  five-fold  book). 
A  name  given  by  Greek  translators 
(the  Septuagint)  to  the  five  books  of 
tne  Bible  which  In  Hebrew  are  called 
Thorah  (the  law).  If  not  original 
writings  of  Moses  himself,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly of  very  remote  antiquity, 
probably  antedating  the  Captivity.  The 
Pentateuch  relates  to  the  history  of 
the  world  and  the  Hebrew  race,  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs,  Egyptian  cap- 
tivity, Exodus,  and  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai;  the  giving  of  the 
law.  the  legislation,  ritual  ana  organ- 
ization of  the  Hebrew  race;  with  the 
life  and  utterances  of  Moses,  the  re- 
generator and  lawgiver  of  the  nation. 

Pe'ony.  A  genus  of  perennial  her- 
baceous flowermg  plants,  of  the  order 
Ranunculace®.  bearing  most  beautiful 
single  or  double  flowers.  There  are 
several  hundred  varieties. 

People's  Palace.  An  institution  in 
East  London  devoted  to  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  very  poor. 
The  name  and  many  of  the  Ideas  were 
suggested  by  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
novel  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men."  It  was  opened  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1887,  has  a  hall  accommodating 
4,000  with  a  great  organ,  suitable  for 
concerts,  lectures,  etc.  There  are,  be- 
sides^ a  library,  class  rooms,  labora- 
tories, social  rooms,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming tank,  winter  garden,  classes  in 
trades,  machinery,  music,  commerce, 
science,  civil  service,  dress-making, 
etc.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes,  billiard 
rooms,  balls,  debating,  athletic  and 
cycling  clubs. 

People's  Party.     See  Populists. 

Peor'la.  A  city  of  Illinois  on  the 
Illinois  River  near  the  outlet  of  Peoria 
Lake,  157  miles  southwest  of  Chicago. 
It  is  on  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  canal  sys- 
tem, has  twelve  railroads  and  is  the 
center  of  a  great  bituminous  coal  min- , 
Ing  territory.  It  produces  whiskey,! 
starch  and  glucose.    Since  1906  Peoria  | 


has  been  connected  with  St.  Louis,  by 
145  miles  of  direct  trolley  line,-  the 
first  electric  car  system  in  the  United 
States  to  carry  through  sleepers,  on 
electric  lines.    P.  66,950. 

Pep'per.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Piperaceffi.  Piper  nigrum  (com- 
mon pepper)  is  a  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies^ a  rambling  and  climbing  shrub, 
bearmg  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
of  a  bright  red  color  when  ripe,  con- 
taining one  seed  which  is  the  pepper 
of  commerce.  The  name  of  pepper  has 
also  been  given  to  substances  possess- 
ing a  pungency  similar  to  that  of  pep- 
per although  produced  by  different 
plants,  for  instance,  Chih,  Paprica, 
Cayenne  pepper,  etc. 

Pep'pep  Qraee.  A  popular  name  for 
the  species  of  the  genus  Lepidium,  es- 
pecially Lepidium  sativum,  known  as 
garden  cress. 

Pep'permint.    See  Mentha. 

Pep'ein.  An  enzyme,  or  unorganized 
ferment,  forming  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  of  the  gastric  Juice,  which 
has  the  power  of  digesting  many  times 
its  weight  of  proteid  substances.  Dur- 
ing digestive  processes,  pepsin  reduces 
for  instance,  the  albumen  of  the  egg  or 
the  casein  of  the  milk  into  compounds 
called  proteoses  which  then  pass  into 
the  intestines  and  are  further  reduced 
to  peptones,  in  which  form  they  prob- 
ably are  assimilated  by  the  system.  The 
pepsin  of  pharmacy  is  extracted 
mainly  from  the  stomach  of  hogs  and 
sheep,  and  is  an  important  by-product 
of  the  American  packing  industry.  It 
is  scraped,  dried  to  powder  and  em- 
ployed in  medicine  to  relieve  impaired 
digestion.    (Greek,  digestive.) 

Pe'pvsp  Samuel  (1632-1703).  A  dis- 
tinguisned  ofilcer  of  the  admiralty  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  but  his  chief  claim  to  remembrance 
is  his  famous  Diary,  which  affords  a 
series  of  interesting  pictures  of  the 
life  of  his  period. 

Perch.    See  Percid®. 

Perchlop'lc  Add  (HCIO4).  A  violent 
oxidizing  agent,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives;  its  salts,  called 
perchlorates,  are  used  in  medicine  and 
manufacture  of  chemicals. 

Peroidtt.  A  large  family  of  fishes, 
to  which  the  perch  belong,  with  many 
species,  several  natives  of  ivorth  Amer- 
ican streams  and  lakes.  Excellent 
sport  and  table  fishes.  , 

Perdlo'idM.    See  Partridge. 

Per'fumes.  Essences  or  odors 
obtained  fh)m  floral  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  chief  flower  perfumes 
are  those  obtained  from  rose.  Jasmine, 
orange  flower,  violet,  and  acacia.  Helio- 
trope perfume  is  largely  obtained  from 
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vanilla  and  almonds.  Among  the  aro> 
matic  herbs  which  yield  attractive 
perfumes  are  the  rosemary,  thyme, 
geranium,  lavender,  etc.,  while  orange 
peel,  citron  peel,  sandal  wood,  patch- 
luli,  and  other  vegetable  products  are 
largely  drawn  upon.  In  recent  times 
cbemistry  has  been  called  into  play 
in  aid  of  the  perfumer,  and  many  of 
the  popular  perfumes  of  to-day  are 
chemically  prepared  in  simulation  of 
the  scents  of  th6  flowers  or  other 
natural  substances  the  name  of  which 
they  bear.  Most  vegetable  perfumes 
are  not  distilled  from  flowers,  but 
macerated  in  grease,  or  olive  oil.  firom 
which  the  perfume  is  extracted  by  al- 
eohol.  The  most  famous  perfume  is 
the  attar  of  roses,  cultivated  mainly  in 
Bulgaria  and  Southern  France.  The 
perfume  industry  of  the  United  States 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  foreign 
extracts.  The  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  perfume 
plants  has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 

Per'lanth  (Greek,  peri,  around;  and 
anthos,  flowers) .  A  botanical  term  de- 
Bignatinff  the  floral  envelope  of  plants 
in  whicn  both  the  calix  and  the  cor- 
olla are  usually  distinguished.  The 
perianth  Is  regular  in  some  plants  and 
irregular  in  others;  it  often  displays 
great*  beauty,  as  in  tulips,  crocuses. 
Biles,  etc. 

Perioar'dlum.  The  membrane  en- 
closing the  heart,  secreting  the  fluid 
which  serves  to  facilitate  the  natural 
movements  of  that  organ,  acting  as  a 
lubricant.  Its  inflammation  constitutes 
the  disease  called  nericarditis. 

PeKlolat  (495-429  B.  C).  The  most 
accomplished  statesman  of  ancient 
Oreece,  bom  of  distinguished  parents, 
he  entered  public  life  when  young,  and 
assumed  leadership  when  not  more  than 
thirty.  A  great  general,  statesman  and 
orator,  he  raised  Athens  to  its  point 
of  fullest  prosperity,  not  only  doing 
much  to  beautify  the  city,  but  making 
it  the  center  of  civilization.  He  died 
of  a  lingering  illness,  probably  the 
plague,  after  the  disastrous  result  of 
the  *•  peloponnesian  War."  His  time 
to  known  as  the  "  Age  of  Pericles."  or 
the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  Athenian  history, 
art  and  literature. 

Perlos'teum  (Greek,  peri,  around; 
and  osteon,  bone).  The  membrane 
enveloping  oones  of  the  animars  body 
nmlfled  with  the  minuscule  blood  ves- 
sels feeding  the  bones.  When  per- 
manently injured,  it  often  causes  the 
death  of  the  bone,  or  "necrosis,"  the 
disease  affecting  many  employees  of 
phosphorus  match  factories.  Its  inflam- 
mation is  the  disease  called  periostitis. 


The  danger  for  match  employees  can 
be  avoided  by  a  particular  process,  the 
patent  of  which  has  been  generously 
given  to  the  public  by  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  and  .ought  to  be  en- 
forced by  statute  in  every  State. 

Perieeodao'tyle  (Greek,  perissos,  su- 
perabundant; dactylos.  finger  or  toe). 
A  term  used  by  Owen  to  describe,  those 
ungulate  or  hoofed  animals  whose  feet 
are  constructed  on  an  odd-toed  plan, 
such  as  the  rhinoceri,  the  tapirs  and 
the  horses,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
artiodatyle  type  (artios,  equal)  the 
even- toed  type,  as  the  pig,  the  ox,  etc. 

Perltone'um  (Greek,  periteinein,  to 
extend  around).  A  serous  membrane 
almost  completely  investing  the  viscera 
lying  in  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cav- 
ities, numerous  'folds  being  formed  as 
it  passes  from  one  organ  to  another; 
these  serve  to  hold  the  parts  in  posi- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  enclose  ves- 
sels and  nerves.  Its  inflammation,  pe- 
ritonitis, is  a  dangerous  disease.  The 
peritoneum  has  to  be  cut  open  for 
surgical  treatment  of  the  organs 
within.  Interference  with  the  serous 
membrane  was  formerly  considered 
fatal,  but  with  modem  antiseptic  sur- 
gery is  I  performed  with  impunity. 

Permanganate.  The  name  of  the 
salts  of  permanganic  acid,  the  most 
useful  of  which  is  permanganate  of 
potash  (KMn04),  the  highest  possible 
oxidation  of  the  metal  manganese.  It 
communicates  part  of  its  oxygen  to 
organic  compounds  and  water;  acts 
as  a  disinfectant,  and  is  much  used  as 
an  oxidizing  agent  in  chemical  analy- 
sis and  manufactures. 

Permangan'lo  Aold  (HMn04).  See 
Manganese. 

Perox'Idee.  A  class  of  chemical  com- 
pounds containing  one  or  more  atoms 
of  oxygen  more  than  other  combina- 
tions of  0.,  vsith  the  same  element.  For 
instance,  water  (H2O),  contains  two 
atoms  01  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 
It  is  chemically  nydrogen  oxide;  hydro- 
gen peroxide,  on  the  other  hand. 
(H2OO  contains  twice  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  is  therefore  not  an  oxide 
but  a  "per"  oxide.  Hydroffen  per- 
oxide loses  its  extra  atoms  of  oxygen 
In  contact  with  dead  organic  matter  by 
oxldizinar  and  removing  it  from  the  sur- 
face of  living  tissues,  without  affecting 
the  living  tissues  themselves.  Hence 
its  value  as  a  disinfectant. 

Perpet'ual  Motion.  A  problem  that 
has  engaged  the  ingenuity  of  many  in- 
ventors, known  and  obscure,  including 
George  Stephenson  and  Arkwrlght, 
both  of  whom  struggled  with  the  idea 
until  convinced  of  its  Impracticability. 
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There  are  even  yet  people  who  imagine 
that  a  machine  that  will  possess  within 
itself  the  power  of  supplying  its  own 
motion  is  amonff  the  inventive  possi- 
bilities; but  su<n  persons  may  be  set 
down  as  not  havmg  profited  by  the  ex- 
periences of  past  searchers  after  the 
unattainable. 

Per'py.  Mathew  ~  QalbraiUi  (1794- 
1858).  An  American  naval  officer, 
brother  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  born 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman.  In  the  War 
of  1812,  he  was  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  frigate  "President."  While  sta- 
tioned  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  1833-45, 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  a 
•*  steam  battery  "  called  the  Fulton,  in- 
tended for  the  defense  of  New  York 
Harbor,  which  was  the  first  steam  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  Navy.  He 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  had  the  honor  of 
concluding  the  treaty  with  Japan,  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  which  opened  a  port  in 
Ihat  country  to  America. 

PerYy,  Oliver  Hazard  (1785-1819). 
An  American  naval  officer,  bom  at 
South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
in  command  of  several  stations  during 
the  War  of  1812.  and  won  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Lake  Brie,  September 
10,  1813.  While  cruising  with  a  small 
squadron  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the 
protection  of  American  commerce 
against  pirates,  he  was  seized  with 
yellow  fever  and  died  on  his  birthday, 
August  23,  1819.  He  was  buried  with 
military  honors,  at  Port  of  Spain,  but 
in  1826,  by  order  of  Congress,  his  body 
was  removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Par'sia.  The  most  powerful  native 
kingdom  of  South  Central  Asia; 
bounded  by  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the 
west,  Afghanistan  east,  Russia,  north, 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Gulf  of  Oman  on 
the  south.  Its  area  is  636,330  square 
miles,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  elevated 
tableland.  The  northeast  is  a  salt  de- 
sert, the  north  and  west  covered  with 
mountains,  continued  north  in  the 
Caucasus.  The  population  of  Persia 
is  estimated  at  10,()00,000  practically 
all  Mussulmans  of  the  Shiite  sect,  and 
are  less  fanatical  than  Turks.  They 
are  intelligent  Indo-Europeans  with  a 
noble  language  and  literature.  Not- 
withstanding the  ancient  civilization  of 
the  country,  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  made  little  progress  toward  mod- 
ern civilization  since  conquered  by  Is- 
lam. Persia  is  controlled  by  Russia  on 
the  north  and  England  on  the  south, 
and  in  recent  years  has  made  a  serious 
attempt  towards  constitutional  govern- 


ment. Silk  fabrics,  shawls,  earpets 
and  felts  are  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  scriptures  of  the  Avesta 
record  the  early  thought  and  spirit 
of  the  race.  From  Gyrus  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (B.  C.  570-332) 
they  ruled  western  Asia  and  Egypt. 
After  Alexander's  victories  they  passed 
under  Greek  and  Parthian  sway,  but 
became  an  independent  and  warlike 
)eople  in  the  third  century  A.  D.  The 
ast  Persian  king  w<as  driven  from  the 
throne  by  the  Arabs  636  A.  D.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  lost  ter- 
ritory to  Russia.  After  the  Crimean 
War,  Great  Britain  began  its  influence. 
In  1908  the  nationalist  party  extorted 
from  the  Shah  a  c(^stitution,  and  a 
parliament  was  established  and  opened 
January  1,  1907.  At  his  succeision  to 
the  throne,  January  1907,  Mohammed 
Ali*s  reactionary  tendencies  almost  im- 
mediately brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  newly  elected  representatives 
of  the  people;  he  suspended  the  Con- 
stitution (1908)  but  after  six  months 
of  revolution,  the  capital,  Teheran,  was 
captured  by  the  Nationalists,  the  Shah 
taking  refuge  in  Russia:  his  little  son 
being  proclaimed  Shah  under  a  re- 
gency. In  June,  1911,  Mohammed  AH 
made  an  attempt  to  regain  the  throne 
at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  mal- 
contents and  part  of  the  army  and  with 
the  indirect  aid  of  Russia  in  1812. 

Parisian  Quif.  An  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  penetrates  between  Ara* 
bia  and  Persia  in  a  northerly  direction 
for  about  650  miles. 

Paralm'mon.  The  popular  name  of 
several  species  of  date  plums  (Diospy- 
ros} .  The  trees  attain  a  height  of  50  ft. 
and  bear  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  tnedium 
plum,  ripening  late  in  the  fall,  with 
sweetish  agreeable  taste.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar table  fruit  in  the  Middle  West  and 
South  West,  several  Improved  varieties 
being  cultivated  in  large  orchards. 

Parapira'tlon.  The  natural  excretion 
of  the  skin;  the  passing  out  of  which 
through  the  pores  produces  radiation 
and  maintains  the  body  at  its  normal 
temperature. 

Perth.  An  historical  Scotch  city  on 
the  Tay,  forty  miles  north  of  Edinburgh. 
It  has  sea  trade  and  salmon  fisheries, 
manufactures  textiles,  shoes,  coaches, 
rope  and  iron,  glass  and  floorcloth,  dve- 
ing  and  bleacheries.  There  are  Roman 
remains  and  an  ancient  church.  P. 
33,500. 

Perth.  The  capital  of  West  Australia 
on  the  Swan  River,  with  government 
buildings,  cathedrals,  trade  and  indus- 
tries.   P.  38,500. 
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P«rth  Amboy'.  A  city  of  New  Jer- 
sey on  Raritan  Bay.  It  is  the  site  of  an 
important  ship-yards  and  terra-ootta 
industry.    P.  32,121. 

Peru.  A  town  and  county  seat  of 
Miami  County,  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash 
River,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Logansport 
and  on  the  Lake  Erie  A  Western.  Wa- 
bash and  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louis- 
ville Railroads.  It  is  situated  in  the 
oil  field  region.  It  manufactures  sewing 
machines,  plows,  furniture,  wooden 
ware,  etc.,  and  contains  saw  and  flour 
mills,  car  repair  shops,  steel  plant, 
electric  supplies,  etc.     P.  10,910. 

Peru.  A  Republic  of  South  America, 
bounded  north  by  Ecuador,  west  by  the 
Pacific,  south  by  Chile,  and  east  bv 
Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Area,  695,730 
square  miles.  The  territory  of  Peru 
is  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  the 
Andes,  rising  to  20,000  ft.  with  three 
passes  of  between  15,000  and  16.000  ft. 
Peru  has  added  enormously  to  the  pre- 
cious metals  of  the  world,  and  has  val- 
uable mines,  though  much  has  been 
lost  to  Bolivia.  In  addition  to  this  there 
are  important  deposits  of  nitrate  of 
soda  exported  as  a  fertilizer,  but  Chill 
has  won  most  of  the  region.  The 
west  slope  of  the  Andes  is  arid,  but  on 
the  east  are  forests  of  cinchona,  rub- 
ber and  precious  woods.  The  empire 
of  the  Incas  lasted  from  about  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and' 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
Peru  is  said  to  have  contained  a  popu- 
lation ol  30,000.000,  five  to  six  times 
as  great  as  the  present.  They  were  a 
nation  of  workers,  organized  in  a  sys- 
tem of  the  most  perfect  socialism  ever 
known.  The  story  of  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  Spanish  conquest  is  that  of 
every  other  South  American  colony, 
pillage  and  murder  of  the  natives,  and 
subsequent  despotism  and  corruption. 
In  August  1820,  a  revolt  began  against 
Spain,  and  July  21.  1821,  a  Republic 
was  proclaimed.  An  aggressive  war 
made  by  Spain  in  1864  was  settled  at 
Washington,  1871,  the  United  States 
acting  as  mediator,  and  peace  super- 
vened after  protracted  wars  with  Chile. 
1879-83.  Chile  acquired  part  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Peru.  In  1910 
a  war  was  threatened  with  Ecuador, but 
was  averted,  by  the  mediation  of  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil  and  Chile,  Joined  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  developing  rapidly. 
It  is  the  South  American  country  hav- 
ing the  largest  number  of  railroad  lines 
hi  proportion  to  territory:  in  1909  they 
exceeded  2,000  miles.  Pon.  estimated 
at  6,000,000,  only  about  20  per  cent. 
of  which  is  white. 

Peragla.    A  city  on  a  precipitous  hill 


in  the  plain  of  the  Tiber.  152  miles 
north  of  Rome,  with  ancient  fortifloa- 
tioDS  and  a  superb  view.  It  contains 
a  cathedral  with  the  tombs  of  three 
popes,  wonderful  treasures  of  archi- 
tecture, art  and  Etruscan  antiquities, 
beside  a  university.    P.  62,860. 

Peruoino,   Pietro    (1446-1524).      A 

?Teat  Italian  artist  of  Perugia,  whose 
rescoes  adorn  the  Sistine  Cliapel.  Ra- 
phael was  his  pupil. 

Peru'vian  Bark.    See  Cinchona. 

Pas'slmlsm  (Latin,  pessimus, worst). 
The  theory*  as  taught  ny  Schopenhauer 
that  this  is  the  worst  of  all  worlds, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  sleep  than  wake, 
and  to  die  than  to  sleep.  The  term  is 
also  generally  used  to  express  a  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of 
things.  The  opposite  view  is  called 
optimism. 

Peatalozzi  (pes-ta-lot'ze).  «lohann 
Halnrlch  (1746-1847).  A  Swiss  educa- 
tional reformer,  founder  of  the  modern 
system  of  pedagogy.  Struggling 
against  poverty,  he  acquired  land  and 
a  tiouse  and  trained  poor  children  like  a 
father  in  farm  work.  His  philanthropic 
efforts  gained  influence  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  his  writings 
spread.  In  1805  he  established  an  in- 
stitution at  Yverdon  to  which  the 
Prussian  Government  sent  their 
teachers  for  instruction. 

Peatii.    See  Budapesth. 

Pet'al.    See  Flower. 

Peter,  St.  An  apostle  of  Christ,  orig- 
inally named  Simon  or  son  of  Jonas. 
This  was  changed  by  Christ  to  Cephas, 
a  Syrlac  word  meaning  rock  or  stone, 
for  which  Petros  is  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent. Until  49  A.  D.,  the  life  of  Peter 
is  supplied  by  the  Scriptures,  but  our 
knowledge  of  his  subsequent  career  is 
derived  from  tradition.  As  Paul's  mis- 
sion was  to  the  Gentiles,  that  of  Peter 
was  to  the  Hebrew  race,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  preached  mainly  to 
those  of  his  own  nation  dispersed  in 
the  Roman  dominions.  Anotlier  tradi- 
tion, strongly  attested  by  antiquity, 
found  general  acceptance  until  the  Ref- 
ormation, to  the  effect  that  he  also 
preached  at  Rome  and  there  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  as  bishop.  On 
this  belief  was  founded  the  Roman 
claim  to  supremacy  in  the  Church.  It 
is  now  generally  believed  that  he  per- 
ished at  Rome  in  Nero's  Vatican  grair- 
dens  near  his  present  basilica  when 
Nero  persecuted  the  Christians  in  64 
A.  D. 


Petap  the  Great  (1672-1725).  A  Czar 
of  Russia.  After  reigning  Jointly  with 
his  brother  Ivan,  under  the  regency  of 
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his  elder  half-sieter  Sophia,  he  seized 
the  throne  alone.  In  1696  he  won  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  built  a  fleet  to  control 
the  empire.  In  1697  he  traveled  in  Prus- 
sia, Holland  and  England,  studying 
government  and  civilization  and  learn- 
ing to  build  ships  with  his  own  hand. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  with  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  (1700-1709).  he  de- 
feated him  and  won  Livonia,  but  was 
himself  defeated  by  the  Turlcs  (1711). 
From  Peter's  reign  may  be  dated  the 
beginning  of  Russia  as  a  civilized  na- 
tion. He  adapted  western  methods  of 
administration  to  the  reouirements  of 
his  country,  organized  a  regular  army, 
and  created  a  navy.  He  founded  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg  making  it  the  na- 
tional capital  ana  spending  the  latter 
f)art  of  his  life  improving  and  beautify- 
ng  it  until  it  became  the  most  beauti- 
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ful  city  of  Europe.    In  1712  he  mar- 
ried his  mistress,  afterward  Catherine  I. 

PeUr  th»  Hermit  (circa  1050-1115). 
He  was  the  main  instrument  of  agitation 
which  brought  about  the  first  Crusade. 
He  was  a  French  monk,  of  great  elo- 
quence and  earnestness,  and  lived  to 
see  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.  He  died  at  the  Monastery 
of  Huy  at  Belgium. 

Peter's.  St.  The  great  cathedral  at 
Rome,  which,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
was  built  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  first  stone  being 
laid  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1506,  and 
completed  and  consecrated  in  Novem- 
ber. 1626.  The  dome  was  designed 
by  Michelangelo,  and  the  greatest  mas- 
ters were  employed  in  decorating  the 
building.  The  length  of  the  Cathedral 
is  669  feet:  it  has  a  breadth  of  442 
feet  at  its  widest  point ;  and  its  highest 
point  is  432  feet  nrom  the  ground. 

Peterborough.  The  capital  of  North- 
amptonshire, England,  on  the  River 
Nene,  with  a  magnificent  Norman  and 
Early  English  cathedral.  P.  33.120. 
Also  a  manufacturing  town  on  the 
falls  of  Otanabee  River,  Canada.  P. 
12,500. 

Peterebupg,  St.  The  capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  on  the  delta  of  the 
River  Neva,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, sixteen  miles  east  of  its  port, 
Cronstadt.  It  is  little  more  than  two 
centuries  old,  having  been  founded, 
(1703)  by  Peter  the  Great,  a  modem 
city  In  all  its  outward  appearances, 
regularly  built  with  broad  avenues, 
contrasting  with  the  tortuous  streets 
of  Moscow,  and  other  old  Russian  cit- 
ies. It  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  Russia  and  now  holds 
first  rank  as  a  metropolis  of  the  world, 


in  external  beauty  as  well  as  culture 
and  wealth.  The  imperial  library  con- 
tained, 1909,  1,733.695  volumes,  ex- 
clusive of  several  hundred  thousand 
pamphlets  and  about  30,000  rare  manu- 
scripts. The  university  had,  (1908) 
8,015  students,  besides  750  students 
of  the  medical  school,  2,242  students 
in  the  Engineering  College.  P.  1,487,- 
720. 

Peterebupg.  A  town  of  Virginia,  (m 
the  Appomattox,  twenty-three  miles 
southwest  of  Richmond.  It  manufac- 
tures tobacco  and  textiles.    P.  24,127. 

Petra.  The  forsaken  capital  of  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  the  old  Edomite  country 
in  the  desert  Sahara,  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Magnificent  rock-hewn  temples  and 
tombs  render  the  place  remarkable. 

Pe'traroh  (Italian,  Petrarca),  Preii* 
oeeoo  (1304-74).  The  first  and  great- 
est lyric  poet  of  Italy.  After  residing 
at  the  Papal  Court  of  Avignon,  where 
he  formed  a  platonic  love  for  his  Laura, 
he  roved  through  Prance,  Italy  and 
Germany,  acting  as  ambassador  of 
Pope  and  Emperor,  and  crowned  as 
poet  laureate  at  Rome.  His  numerous 
writings  in  Italian,  especially  his  odes 
and  sonnets,  "  To  Laura,"  are  poetical 
works  of  marvelous  beauty,  fervor 
and  purity  of  style.  They  have  been 
translated  Into  every  modem  language. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  classics,  spent  much  time  In  ool- 
lectinff  manuscripts,  some  of  which  he 
copied  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  was 
the  first  writer  of  modem  times  whose 
Latin  was  classical  in  its  purity.  He 
cared  most  for  his  Latin  verses,  which 
are  now  only  remembered  because  they 
hear  his  name. 

Pe'treL     See  Procellarld©. 

Pe'tror.  A  hydrocarbon  occurring  hi 
petroleum,  petrolene,  so  largely  em- 
ployed in  motor  propulsion  nowadays, 
is  a  mixture  of  mineral  oils,  specially 

Jrepared,  and  is  found  naturally.  In  one 
orm,  as  the  liquid  constituent  of  as- 
phalt. 

Petroleum  (Greek,  petra,  a  rock); 
and  elaion,  oil).  An  inflammable  oily 
liquid,  having  a  strongbitumionus  smell 
sometimes  thin,  transparent  and  pale, 
sometimes  viscid,  opaque  and  black.  It 
occurs  abundantly  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
in  Burmah.  Trinidad,  and  some  parts  of 
Japan,  but  especially  in  the  United 
States  which  now  supplies  63  per  cent, 
of  the  world  output.  Formerly  the  cen- 
ter of  the  oil  industry  was  in  the 
AUeghenies,  but  since  1904  the  center 
of  the  North  American  product  has 
shifted  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  has  remained  though  large  depos- 
its have  recently  been  found  In  Illlnc^. 
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Potrol'ogy  (Greek,  petra,  roek).  The 
science  treating  of  rooks  and  meteoric 
bodies.  It  is  concerned  with  their 
composition,  texture  and  alterations, 
and  18  illustrated  by  mineralogy,  chem- 
istry and  physical  optics. 

Potromyiontldn.  The  family  of  the 
lamprey,  an  eel-like  fish  found  in  the 
rivers  and  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Britain 
and  other  temperate  regions.  It  has  a 
circular  suctorial  mouth  and  teeth,  and 
lives  on  other  fishes.  There  are  three 
British  species,  the  River  Lamprey,  the 
Small  Lamprey,  and  the  Sea  Lamprey, 
which  attams  a  length  of  three  feet. 
Some  lamjpreys  spawn  in  the  higher 
reaches  or  rivers. 

Potroniutp  Qalua.  The  *'  arbiter  ele- 
gantiarum,**  which  might  perhaps  be 
translated  "  Master  of  the  Hevels,"  at 
the  court  of  Nero.  Although  he  was 
a  voluptuary  of  the  most  superb  and 
elegant  description,  he  was  also,  Taci- 
tus tells  us,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
who  after  spending  the  night  in  pleas- 
ures, devoted  the  day  to  work.  Nero 
was  afraid  to  pronounce  anything  cor- 
rect until  Petroniud  had  expressed  an 
opinion  and  his  influence  over  the  Em- 
peror caused  his  downfall.  Tigelllnus, 
another  of  Nero's  favorites,  brought 
false  accusations  against  him  and  suc- 
ceeded In  having  his  whole  household 
arrested.  Seeing  that  destruction  was 
inevitable,  Petronius  opened  his  veins, 
but  every  now  and  then  applied  band- 
ages to  them,  eating  and  drinking  and 
chatting  gaily  with  friends  meanwhile. 
Only  fragments  of  his  "  Satires  '*  have 
been  preserved,  the  longest  of  which. 
•'  Trimalchio's  Dinner,"  is  not  only  very 
interesting  in  itself  (it  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Professor  H.  T.  Peck.  New 
York,  1908),  but  gives  a  valuable  pic- 
ture of  the  middle  and  lower  clas9es 
of  a  Roman  provincial  town. 

Potuntzo'.  A  white  earth  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain; it  is  composed  of  feldspar,  is 
fusible  and  employed  in  glazing  pro- 
cesses. 

Po'wK.  The  lapwing,  a  familiar 
bird  on  the  moors  and  marshy  places 
of  Britain.  Its  eggs  are  a  table  luxury 
much  esteemed. 

Pew'top.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  and 
occasionally  of  lead  and  other  metals, 
as  tin,  antimony,  bismuth  or  copper. 

Ph«l»n'id«.  A  genus  of  insects  of 
the  section  Nocturna  of  the  order  Lep- 
idoptera,  the  species  oT  which  are 
known  as  moths   (q.  v.). 

Pha'paoh.  The  Hebrew  form  of  the 
Egyptian  Per'o,  the  solemn  title  of  the 
ruler  of  Egypt,  just  as  Ccesar  was  ap- 
plied to  all  the  later  Roman  emperors. 


Pharltaot.  A  so-called  "  Jewish 
sect  **  whose  chief  tendency  was  to  re- 
sist all  foreign  influences  that  threatr 
ened  to  undermine  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  They  stood  upon  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  were  scrupulous  in 
their  observance  of  ordinances  relating 
to  things  clean  and  unclean.  The  name 
was  probably  given  them  at  first  in 
derision  by  the  Sadducees,  or  priestly 
aristocracy,  and  their  party.  The  mod- 
ern use  of  the  words  Pharisee  and 
Pharisaism  as  synonyms  for  hypocrite 
and  hypocrisy  is  most  unjust  to  a  body 
of  people  who  were,  in  the  main,  pa^- 
triotic,  learned  and  pious,  the  national 
party  of  progress. 

Pharos.  The  name  of  the  first 
lighthouse  built  bv  Ptolemy  I.,  283 
B.  C,  on  the  isle  of  Pharos,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Alexandria. 
It  was  460  feet  high,  and  one  of  the 
"  seven  wonders  of  the  world." 

Phar'ynx.  The  back  of  the  mouth 
between  the  nose,  larynx  and  oesop- 
hagus, about  four  inches  in  lengtn. 
Communicating  with  it  are  the  ooen- 
ings  for  the  nostrils,  the  Eustachian 
tubes  from  the  ears,  and  the  larynx. 
When  there  is  an  inflammation  of  one 
of  these  parts,  it  may  result  in  deaf- 
ness, loss  of  voice  or  nasal  obstruc- 
tion. 

Phaso'oius.  The  kidney  bean.  See 
Beans. 

PhaalanMdtt.  See  Pheasant;  Turkey; 
Peacock,  etc. 

Phaa'mldn  (Greek,  phasma,  a  spec- 
tre). A  family  of  orthopterous  insects, 
with  species  of  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, inhabiting  tropical  countries. 
Some  of  them  resemble  green  leaves, 
others,  brown  or  withered  leaves,  while 
others  are  wingless,  or  nearly  so.  with 
great  elongated  bodies  (one  of  them 
measuring  nine  inches  in  length),  look- 
ing almost  like  dried  twigs. 

Phoaaant.  A  genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  family  Phasianidffi,  v^th 
many  species,  natives  of  the  east  shore 
of  the  Euxine  in  Europe  (Phasis  in 
Colchis),  hence  the  name,  but  now 
naturalized  in  all  parts  of  the  tem- 
perate world.  Some  species  (golden 
and  silver  Pheasant)  are  beautiful, 
ornamental  birds.  Pheasant  farming 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  United 
Slates  since  about  1900  and  has  be- 
come an  important  branch  of  the  poul- 
try business  of  the  Middle  West. 

Phenac'etln.  A  coal-tar  derivative, 
anesthetic  and  sedative,  slightly  less 
dangerous  than  antipyrin.  It  is  one  of 
the  usual  components  of  so-called 
lieadache  powders.  (Greek,  deceiving.) 
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Piie'nio  Aold  (GeHflO).  Popularly 
known  as  Garbolio  acid.  It  is  one  of 
the  jprincipal  acids  extracted  during  ihfi 
distillation  of  coal-tar,  a  powerful  an- 
tiseptic, quickly  arresting  all  putre- 
faction and  fermentation,  hence  used 
in  a  dilute  form  in  the  antiseptic  dress- 
ing of  wounds. 

Plild'iat.  The  greatest  sculptor  of 
ancient  Greece,  he  flourished  about  490 
to  432  B.  G.  The  productions  of  his 
chisel  were  pronounced  the  finest  ever 
achieved,  but  nothing  now  remains  to 
attest  his  genius  except  the  sculptures 
widely  known  as  the  '*  Elgin  Marbles," 
to  be  seen  in  the  British  Nfuseum.  The 
whole  work  of  decorating  the  Parthe- 
non was  done  under  his  direction  and 
shows  his  influence,  although  we  do 
not  know  that  any  part  except  the  great 

?:old  and  ivory  statue  of  Athena  within 
ho  temple,  was  done  by  his  hands. 
Both  this  statue  and  the  gold  and  ivory 
statue  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at  Olympia, 
also  by  Phidias,  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. The  Elgin  marbles  consist 
of  the  frieze,  the  metopes  and  the  pedi- 
ment sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Un- 
fortunately they  have  been  sorely  mu- 
tilated by  time  and  warfare,  but  even 
in  their  imperfect  condition  they  show 
the  ideal  sublimity  which  was  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  Phidias*  work. 
Phllad6lpha'06».  The  Syringa  fam- 
ily. 

Pliliadeiphla.  The  metropolis  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  third  city  of  the 
Ignited  States,  situated  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  85  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  87  miles  southwest 
of  New  York  Gity  and  136  miles  north 
of  Washington.  11  was  founded  (1662) 
by  William  Penn  on  "  a  spot  that 
seemed  to  have  been  appointed  for  a 
town,"  and  concerning  which  he  wrote 
"  of  all  places  in  the  world.  I  remem- 
ber not  one  better  seated."  Its  early 
settlers  were  mostly  Quakers.  The 
first  Golonial  Gongress  met  there.  1774. 
and  it  was  the  seat  of  the  United  States 
Bank  and  of  the  Federal  gQvemment 
until  1800.  Its  prosperity  is  due  as 
much  to  its  educational  institutions, 
and  its  position  as  a  trade  center,  as 
to  :ts  various  industries.  It  Is  the  seat 
of  the  r.niversity  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Girard  College  (q.  v.) ;  it  has  a  superb 
city  hall,  art  galleries,  and  historic  In- 
dependence Hall  where  the  Gontinen- 
tal  Gongress  deliberated.  Admirable 
hospitals  (one  being  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica), libraries  and  parks.  Important 
railroad  center  and  terminus  of  ocean- 
steamers.  Great  ship-yards  are  on  the 
Delaware.  It  was  the  first  city  to  in- 
troduce water- works,  sanitation  and 
suspension  bridges.   It  leads  the  United 


States  in  manufactures  of  leather, 
great  steel,  machine,  boiler,  looomo- 
tive,  textile,  and  carpet  industries.  P. 
1,549,008. 

Phliauiy  (Greek,  frank  [i.  e.  stamp] 
liking).  The  celleotioD  of  postage 
stamps.  Stamps  have  not  the  historical 
or  artistic  value  of  coins,  but  possess 
interest  to  the  collectors,  and  are  con- 
veniently kept  in  albums.  The  cus* 
tom  began  about  1860.  and  has  devel- 
oped a  literature,  periodicals  and  a  large 
business.  Rare  issues  bring  immense 
prices;  the  earliest  stamp  of  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  $5,500;  one  of  Mauri- 
tius, $10,000.  The  most  valuable  col- 
lection in  the  world,  costing  $1,250,- 
000.  belongs  to  Baron  P.  von  Ferrary, 
of  Paris.  The  next  in  importance  was 
bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1891  by  T.  K.  Tapling,  M.  P.  Exhibi- 
tions have  been  held  m  London,  1890, 
1897;  Manchester,  1909.  King  George 
v.,  of  Great  Britain,  has  perhaps  the 
finest  private  collection  in  existence. 
At  the  International  Postage  Stamps 
Exhibition,  held  at  Vienna,  September 
1911,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
large  gold  medals,  were  awarded  to 
American  exhibitors,  who  made  un- 
paralleled exhibits.  The  most  valuable 
single  stamp  exhibited  is  the  well- 
known  two-cent  missionary  stamp  of 
the  first  Hawaiian  issue,  quoted  at 
$5,000,  and  owned  by  Henry  T.  Groker 
of  San  Francisco,  to  whom  was 
awarded  a  large  gold  medal  for  the 
wonderful  Hawaiian  collection. 

Phirip,  John  Woodward  (1840* 
1900).  An  American  naval  officer,  born 
in  New  York  Gity.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Naval  Academy  at  sixteen,  and 
became  midsnipman  in  1861.  He  served 
during  the  Givil  War,  in  the  blockad- 
ing squadron,  rose  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, having  command  in  many  im- 
portant positions.  In  the  battle  of  San- 
tiago, during  the  Spanish -American 
War  he  commanded  the  "  Texas."  In 
1899  he  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral 
and  made  Gommander  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 

Phll'lp  II.  (382-336  B.  G.).  King  of 
Macedonia,  and  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Next  to  his  son  he  was  the 
most  ambitious  and  audacious  con- 
queror of  ancient  times.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Greece,  and  on  ascending  the 
throne,  began  subjugating  one  after  an- 
other the  Republics  of  Hellas,  later  be- 
ing accepted  jas  their  leader  in  strug- 
gles against  their  arch  enemies  the 
Persians.  Preparations  had  been  made 
for  a  great  expedition  agahist  them, 
when  Philip  was  assassinated. 

Phil'ip  II.  of  Prance  (1180-1223). 
A  prominent  figure  in  the  third  Gru- 
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sade  in  which  for  a  time  he  associated 
himself  with  Richard  I.  Later  he  re- 
turned and  intrigued  with  John  against 
Richard.  ,but  after  John  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  Philip  made  war  against 
England  and  wrested  from  her  nearly 
all  her  French  possessions;  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  and  Guienne  alone  being 
saved. 

Phirip  IV.,  Ui6  Fair,  King  of  France. 
He  succeeded  his  father.  Philip  III.  in 
1^85.  By  his  marriage  with  Joanna  of 
Navarre  ne  added  Navarre*  Champagne 
and  Brie  to  his  realm;  but  the  sturdy 
valor  of  the  Flemish  burghers  at  Cour- 
trai  on  the  **  Day  of  Spurs  "  prevented 
the  annexation  of  Flanders.  His  fame 
rests  on  his  struggle  and  victory  over 
the  papal  power.  A  tax  on  the  clergy 
was  condemned  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
1296;  supported  by  his  nobles  and 
burghers  Philip  burnt  the  papal  bull, 
imprisoned  the  legate,  and  his  ambas- 
sador in  Rome  imprisoned  the  Pope 
himself.  Boniface  died  soon  after; 
and  in  1305,  Philip  made  Clement  V. 
Pope;  kept  him  at  Avignon,  and  so 
commenced  the  seventy  years  "  cap- 
tivity." 

Phirip  VI.,  of  Valoit,  King  of  France. 
He  succeeded  Charles  IV.  in  1328.  Ed- 
ward HI.  of  England  contested  his 
claim,  contending  that  the  Salic  law, 
though  it  excluded  females  did  not  ex- 
clude their  male  heirs:  Edward  being 
son  of  a  daughter,  Philip  son  of  a 
brother  of  Philip  IV.  Thus  began  the 
Hundred  Years  War  between  France 
and  England  (1337).  The  French  fleet 
was  defeated  off  Sluys  in  1340,  and  the 
armv  at  Crecy  in  1346.  A  truce  was 
made,  when  the  war  was  followed  by 
the  Black  Death.  The  v^rthless  king 
afterwards  purchased  Majorca  (1293- 
1350). 

Phirip  II.,  King  of  Spain  (1527-98). 
The  only  son  of  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Under  able  tutors  he  became  an  ac- 
complished linguist,  mathematician  and 
connoisseur  in  architecture  and  fine 
arts.  The  most  powerful  monarch  of 
Europe,  and  a  gloomy,  brooding.  Jeal- 
ous, almost  insane  tyrant.  He  had 
astuteness,  policy,  diplomacy.  He  en- 
larged his  dominions  by  marrying 
Queen  Mary  Tudor  of  England,  and  af- 
ter her  death,  sought  to  marry  Eliz- 
abeth. He  was  an  ardent  Catholic  and 
his  activity  was  directed  to  religion 
more  than  to  statesmanship.  He  only 
succeeded,  however,  in  alienating  the 

food  will  of  his  subjects  which  con- 
ributed    to    the    subsequent    loss    of 
most  of  his  European  Spanish  domin- 
ions outside  of  the  Tberfan  peninsula. 
PhlKIp  V.    or    Siwln     (1683-1746). 


He  founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in 
Spain  and  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Dauphin  Louis,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Marie  Teresa  of  Spain.  His  uncle, 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  him.  and  this  led  to  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which 
ultimately  confirmed  him  to  his  king- 
ship. 

Philippeville.  An  Algerian  seaport,  on 
the  Bay  of  Stora  near  Constantine.  It 
lies  in  a  vineyard  and  cork  district  with 
fine  harbor.    P.  21.000. 

Phlllp'plos.  The  series  of  orations 
delivered  by  Demosthenes,  352-341  B. 
C,  against  Philip  of  Macedon — ^re- 
markable for  their  acrimonius  invec- 
tive— since  which  any  smilar  discourse 
has  been  styled  a  philippic,  notably 
Cicero's  orations  against  Mark  Antony. 

Phiripplnet.  An  archipelago,  lying 
to  the  north  of  Borneo  and  the  (Celebes 
comprising  about  1.200  islands  and  is- 
lets, having  a  total  area  of  114,356 
square  miles.  The  principal  islands 
are  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Panav,  Leyte, 
Cebu  and  Bohol.  The  Philippines  were 
discovered  1521,  by  Magellan,  who, 
after  visiting  Mindanao,  sailed  to  Cebu, 
where  he  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the 
natives.  A  few  years  later,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
Philippines,  annexed  them  to  his  do- 
minions, establishing  a  government  on 
Cebu,  which  was  removed  to  Manila. 
1581.  Inhabited  by  Malay  races  of 
varying  characters  and  tongues,  it  was 
gradually  assimilated  with  the  Spanish 
dominions,  and  recklessly  exploited 
through  many  generations,  the  capital 
Manila,  becoming  the  center  of  oriental 
commerce.  Like  all  other  subjects  of 
Spain,  the  people  hated  their  rulers. 
The  victory  of  Manila  Bay  (1898)  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War. 
brought  the  island  into  the  hands  of 
Admiral  Dewey  and  the  United  States, 
who  have  surpassed  all  governments 
with  Oriental  possessions  in  a  faithful 
attempt  to  educate  and  develop  the 
people.  The  cities  are  now  sanitary, 
the  provinces  well  policed  and  educa- 
tion universal.  Great  sugar,  tobacco 
and  hemp  industries  enrich  the  islands. 
Rice  is  the  national  food,  coffee  and 
cocoa  are  grown.    P.  7,635,426. 

Phlllppop'olis.  A  city  on  the  Maritza 
River.  Bulgaria  It  is  a  great  commer- 
cial center;  exports  rice,  cocoons,  attar 
of  roses,  wine  and  corn  and  contains  a 
Greek  cathedral.     P.  45.086. 

Phinips,  Wendell  (1811-84).  An 
American  orator  and  reformer,  bom  in 
Boston  and  educated  at  Harvard.  He 
became  an  abolitionist,  and  member  of 
the     American    Anti-Slavery    Society. 
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He  made  a  brilliant  speecli,  of  protest 
against  tlie  murder  of  Rev.  B.  P.  Love- 

ioy,  at  Alton,  Illinois,  a  speech  which 
las  been  ranked  with  Patrick  Henry*s 
Williamsburg  Oration  and  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address. 

Phllllpsburg.  A  town  of  W&rren 
County,  New'  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware 
River  opposite  Easton,  Pennsylvania; 
and  on  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna d  Western  Railroads.  Iron  ore, 
limestone  and  cement  rock  abound  in 
the  vicinity.  It  has  extensive  iron 
industries,  mcluding  a  rolling  mill  and 
horseshoe  shop,  alpha  and  vulcanite 
cement  works  and  a  silk  mill.  P.  13,- 
903. 

Phllo  Judaeus.  A  Hellenistic  He- 
brew philosopher  who  attracted  much 
note  by  his  teachings  and  his  interces- 
sion for  the  Jews  before  the  Emperor 
Caligula  at  Rome  in  A.  D.  40.  He  was 
a  native  of  Alexandria  and  sought  to 
harmonize  Plato's  philosophy  with  the 
Old  Testament.  Many  of  his  Greek 
writings  are  extant. 

Phllorogy  (Greek,  love  of  language) . 
The  study  of  human  speech  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  human  soul.  A 
language  represents  and  reflects  the 
gropings  of  the  earliest  savage  for  ex- 
pression, the  mental  achievements  and 
triumphs  of  forgotten  thinkers  of  un- 
known ages,  the  highest  effort  of  every 
generation  and  race.  Invention,  poetry, 
philosophy  cannot  soar  above  speech. 
It  preserves  in  strata,  like  those  of 
rooks,  the  advance  discoveries,  tools, 
weapons,  manners,  laws,  civilization, 
agriculture,  homes,  methods,  domestic 
animals,  manufactures,  aspirations,  re- 
ligions of  perished  races.  Comparative 
Philology  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
relationships  and  migrations  of  the 
most  ancient  tribes  of  mankind,  and 
the  steps  by  which  they  conquered  the 
earth  and  brought  it  to  the  condition 
described  in  the  earliest  records  of 
history.  Classical  Philology  was  first 
clearly  defined  by  the  great  Homeric 
critic,  P.  A.  Wolf,  who,  in  matricula- 
ting at  GQttinffen  (April  8.  1777),  made 
it  plain  that  ne  meant  by  the  phrase, 
the  intelligent  critical  study  of  the 
whole  traditional  learning  of  the  past 
Hence,  the  day  of  his  matriculation 
has  been  called  "  the  birthday  of 
modern  philology,"  i.  e.,  of  Classical 
Philology. 

Phllot'ophy.  A  word  which  origin- 
ally meant  "love  of  knowledge."  and 
indicated  therefore  a  special  taste  or 
desire  of  which  the  subject-matter 
was  knowledge.  At  first,  man  was 
subservient   to   his   immediate   needs; 


but  in  course  of  time  an  interest  was 
taken  in  knowing  the  order  of  the 
world  independent  of  its  apph'oation  to 
the  common  utilities.  We  find  that 
this  stage  had  been  reached  in  Greece, 
five  or  six  centuries  before  our  era,  al 
which  time  the  word  philosophy  took 
its  rise.  Philosophical  speculation  be- 
gan to  take  definite  shape  from  Thales 
of  Miletus,  B.  C.  600.  and  Pythagoras 
(q.  v.),  to  the  days  or  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle. The  questions  concerning  the 
purpose  of  life,  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, became  the  subject  of  deep  re- 
fiection.  The  distinctions  of  virtue  and 
vice  were  then  made  the  object  of 
moral  and  ethical  philosophy,  instead 
of  being  determined  by  political,  social 
and  religious  authority.  For  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  philosophical 
thought  remained  basad  on  the  know- 
ledge accumulated  by  the  Greeks.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  speculative  philoso- 
phy took  the  form  of  so-called  "  Schol- 
asticism," and,  at  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, Descartes  and  Bacon  led  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  one  representing 
what  is  called  "  a  priori "  philosophiz- 
ing, the  other  "  induction."  Prom  this 
time,  Philosophy  means  more  exclu- 
sively the  inquiries  connected  with  the 
mind,  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of 
Hobbes,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  etc.  Natural 
Philosophy  was  then  applied  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  outer  world,  as 
Moral  Philosophy  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  mind  and  the  discussion  of 
moral  duties. 

Phlox.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der Polemoniacese ;  the  species  are  nu- 
merous, mostly  perennials,  natives  of 
North  America;  they  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  florists  and  have  become 
favorite  garden  plants. 

Pho'oldn.  See  Seal. 

Phonic'ia.  A  narrow  strip  between 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  the  sea. 
with  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Tyre  and  SIdon,  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  greatest  traders  and  colo- 
nists of  their  time;  they  monopolized 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  their  vessels,  created  numerous 
colonies  or  dependencies  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa  and  of  Spain  ana 
owned  Jthe  '*  Fortunate  Islands  "  or  Ca- 
naries beyond  the  straits  of  Hercules 
(Gibraltar).  Phoenicia  reached  its 
greatest  glory  at  the  time  of  King  Hi- 
ram, a  contemporary  of  Solomon.  It 
afterwards  became  tributary  to  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  Greeks,  Romans  and 
Moliammedans. 

Phttnloop'Urua.  A  fenus  of  palmi- 
pedous  birds  of  tlie  family  Anattdtt, 
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the  type  of  which  is  the  Flamingo  (q. 
V.),.  a  gregarious .  bird  living  along 
shallow  waters  or  salt  marshes  of  trop- 
ical Asia  and  Africa.  They  have  a  long 
neck\  reaching  their  food,  mainly  small 
mollusks,  be{ow  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Phoenix.  A  city  of  Maricopa  County, 
Arizona,  capital  of  the  State.  226  miles 
northeast  of  Yuma;  on  the  Maricopa 
d  Phoenix,  the  St.  F.  and  Prescott  & 
Phoenix  Raihroads.  The  farming,  graz- 
ing, and  mining  of  the  vicinity  make  it 
an  important  distributing  center.  P. 
11434. 

Pho'nix  (E^ptian,  Faneh,  an  as- 
tronomical period).  A  fabled  bird  of 
great  beauty,  which,  after  an  existence 
of  five  hundred  years,  built  a  nest 
from  which  a  new  bird  sprung  whose 
first  duty  it  was  to  bury  his  father.  So 
Herodotus  tells  the  story  in  his  '*  His- 
tory of  Egypt  **  and  Tacitus  in  his  **  An- 
nals." Another  version  makes  the 
phoenix  build  his  own  funeral  pyre, 
fanning  the  flame  with  his  wings,  and 
the  new  bird  springs  from  the  ashes  of 
the  old. 

Phonet'lo  Writing.  The  represen- 
tation of  speech  by  symbols  of  vocal 
sounds,  contrasted  with  the  hierog- 
lyphs or  ideographs  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese.  The  English  language, 
through  Saxon  constitution  and  Norman 
influence,  has  been  fitted  with  the 
most  theoretically  unphilosophical  and 
varying  spelling  of  any  language,  its 
alphabet  being  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  silent  letters  and  by  various 
orthographical  expedients,  rendering  its 
study  diiScult  to  foreigners.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  simplify  En- 
glish orthography,  so  as  to  render  it 
more  phonetic,  but  they  have  all  failed ; 
the  last  attempt  was  the  simpliflcatlon 
of  the  orthography  of  a  small  number 
of  words,  advocated  in  1906  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt;  it  has  been  since  al- 
most forgotten;  and  in  fact  the  use 
of  it  in  public  documents  was  forbid- 
den by  Congress.  English  is  the  lan- 
guage  spoken  by  the  largest  number  of 
civilized  people;  it  has  the  simplest 
grammar  of  all  modern  languages  and 
could  easily  be  mastered  by  foreigners 
were  it  not  for  its  unphonetlc  writing. 
But  few  care  what  foreigners  may 
thiRk  of  it.  There  are  too  many  gooa 
arguments  for  retaining  it, — historical 
and  philological. 

Pho'nograph.  The  phonograph  was 
invented  (1876),  by  Thomas  Edison 
who  patented  (1877),  the  first  sound 
reproducing  machine  which  has  been 
used  commercially.  He  used  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  phonautograph  invented  by 
Leon  Scott  (1857).  In  i885,  C.  S.  Taln- 


ter  and  Alexander  Graham  Bell  (q.  v.). 
jointly  patented  the  graphophone,  rep- 
resenting sounds  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  the  phonograph.  A  tliird 
member  in  the  family  of  talking  ma- 
chines, the  gramophone,  was  invented 
by  Emil  Berliner  and  patented  (1887). 
Since  then  no  really  new  inventions  of 
phonograph  have  been  made,  but  only 
improvements  upon  the  old  principles. 
In  1910,  F.  G.  Goodale,  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  patented  a  machine  which 
makes  a  record  on  a  long  film  such 
as  is  used  in  moving  pictures.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  machine  will  solve  the 
problem  of  synchronized  talking  and 
moving  pictures  and  render  cinemat- 
ograph exhibitions  more  interesting 
and  dramatic. 

Phot'phata.  A  salt  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  most  abundant  phosphates 
are  those  of  calcium,  which  occur  in 
three  forms,  mono,-  di-.  and  tri-cal- 
cium  phosphates.  The  second  of  them 
forms  57  per  cent,  of  the  composition 
of  the  human  bone,  while  the  first  and 
the  third  are  found  as  large  deposits  in 
nature  in  the  form  of  rocks. — Phos- 
phate, as  a  beverage,  is  a  popular  drink 
but  while  it  may  promote  health  un- 
der certain  conditions,  it  may  become 
the  source  of  serious  disorders.  Phos- 
phates are  one  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant elements  of  soil  fertility,  and 
as  the  German  government  has  taken 
steps  to  preserve  the  large  potassium 
deposits  of  Stassfurt  for  German  agri- 
culture. 80  the  conservation  of  our 
large  phosphate  beds  of  the  Southern 
States  for  American  agriculture,  and 
the  prohibition  of  phosphate  exporta- 
tion, has  been  debated  in  recent  con- 
servation conferences. 

Photphoret'cenoe.  The  peculiarity 
of  certain  bodies  in  remaining  luminous 
in  the  dark  after  being  exposed  to  a 
strong  light.  In  this  sense,  phosphorus 
is  analogous  to,  and  perhaps  Identical 
with  the  heating  of  bodies  by  expo- 
sure to  light  or  radiant  heat,  as  in 
the  redness  of  iron;  they  absorb  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  vibration  which 
falls  on  them,  it  becomes  motion  in 
their  particles  and  is  radiated  again 
from   them  as  heat  or  light.     Phos- 

?ihorus,  from  which  the  phenomenon 
00k  its  name,  becomes  luminous  in 
the  dark  by  slight  friction ;  whence  the 
common  trick  of  drawing  self-lumin- 
ous figures  on  doors  and  walls  with  a 
stick  of  phosphorus.  Many  organic  be- 
ings, both  vegetable  and  animal,  possess 
the  property  of  phosphorescence.  It 
is  especially  the  case  with  dead  fish 
at  the  beginning  of  putrefaction.  Liv- 
ing animals,  also  both  on  land  and  sea, 
have  the  property  of  phosphorescence. 
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especially  moUusks.  The  case  of  the 
so-called  *'  lightning  bug  '*  common  in 
the  Middle  and  Northern  states  of  the 
United  States  is  a  striking  example. 
^  Phosphor'lo  Aoid.  This  does  not 
exist  in  a  free  state  in  nature,  and  while 
it  may  be  produced  pure  in  tiie  labora- 
tory It  has  an  afSnity  for  water  and 
other  substances  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  it,  except  in  hermetically  closed 
tubes.  The  term  is  used  mainly,  not  to 
designate  a  certain  compound,  but  to 
express  a  quality,  or  rather  the  quan- 
tity of  phosphorus  contained  in  a  num- 
ber of  raw  materials  used  in  manufac- 
tures and  especially  in  fertilizers,  in 
terms  of  Phosphorus  Pentoxide  (P2O6). 
Phos'phorut.  One  of  the  metalloids 
or  non-metallic  elements.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Brandt  in  urine  in  1667.  It 
is  found,  more  or  less,  in  most  animal 
and  vegetable  tissues,  and  in  most  min- 
erals. It  is  an  essential  element  of  all 
plants  and  of  the  bones  of  animals,  and 
IS  now  chiefly  obtained  from  bones.  In 
combination  with  various  metals  it 
forms  different  phosphates,  which  are 
largely  utilized  as  manures.  The  chief 
commercial  use  of  phosphorus,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  preparation  of  lucifer 
matches.  Phosphorus  as  well  as  carbon 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  '*  allo- 
tropy"  (q.  v.).  When  freshly  pre- 
pared it  is  a  pale  yellow  solid,  of  the 
consistency  and  aspect  of  wax,  and  to 
some  extent  flexible  and  translucent.  It 
must  be  kept  under  water  to  prevent  its 
taking  Are  spontaneously.  This  allotro- 
pic  form  of  phosphorus  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  carbon-disulphide,  etc., 
but  the  same  element,  when  dried  in 
vacuum  for  some  time  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  446  to  482  P.  passes, 
weii^t  for  weight,  without  addition  or 
subtraction  of  any  other  matter,  into  a 
reddish  substance  which  is  known  a9 
red  phosphorus,  to  the  chemist  as 
amorphous  phosphorus.  In  such  state 
it  does  not  emit  any  odor  and  does  not 
readily  take  fire,  therefore  need  not 
be  kept  under  water,  and,  while  the 
emanations  of  the  yellow  phosphorus 
are  detrimental  to  health,  those  of  the 
red  phosphorus  are  inoffensive.  We 
will,  however,  mention  here,  that  the 
tip  of  ordinary  matches  is  made  of  a 
compound  of  which  yellow  phosphorus 
is  a  constituent,  which  is  frequently 
colored  red.  This  red  phosphorus 
passes  again  to  the  ordinary  or  yellow 
variety  by  heating  to  482'  F.  Phos- 
phorus is  never  met  in  nature  in  an 
uncombined  state,  but  it  occurs  in  a 
combined  state  in  a  lar^e  number  of 
mineral  compounds  and  practically  al- 
ways in  the  living  organism.  The  only 
important  industry  in  which  pure  yel- 


low (or  poisonous)  phosphorus  is  used 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  The 
deleterious  effect  of  phosphates  is  to 
destroy  the  perioseum,  or  membrane. 
A  method  which  avoids  the  danger,  has 
been  patented  by  the  Diamond  Match 
Company  which  generously  resigned  its 
exclusive  rights  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity. 

Photo-«ngpavlng.  The  art  of  prepar- 
ing photographic  processes  on  engraved 
plate  or  block  for  printing.  There  are 
two  forms:  Intaglio  photo-engraving, 
knov\m  by  the  general  name  or  photo- 
gravure, in  which  the  ink  for  print- 
ing enters  the  incised  lines,  while  the 
rest  of  the  plate  is  cleaned  off;  Relief 
photo-engravinff,  employing  other  pro- 
cesses, by  which  a  surface  is  prepared 
like  that  of  a  wood-engraving.  It 
involves  a  number  of  different  methods 
of  producing  the  effect  desired. 

Photography.  The  art  of  ptoducins 
pictures  by  the  action  of  light  on  a 
sensitive    surface.      In    regard    to    its 

feneral  principles,  this  art  has  been 
novm  since  the  days  of  the  alchem- 
ists, who  discovered  that  chloride  of 
silver  turns  black  on  exposure  to  light. 
Wedgewood  had  some  success  in  chlor- 
ide of  silver  experiments,  but  it  was  not 
until  1839,  upon  the  discovery  of  Da- 
guerre  which  introduced  the  photog- 
raphic camera,  that  any  great  practical 
results  were  obtained.  This  discovery 
produced  the  daguerrotype.  A  few 
years  later  Talbot  patented  the  oalo- 
type,  by  which  photographs  were  ob- 
tained on  paper  treated  with  a  solution 
of  silver  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  and 
the  negative  was  arrived  at.  Since  then 
the  development  of  photography  has 
proceeded  with  remarkable  success, 
improvement  on  Iniprovement  having 
been  introduced.  Color  photography 
is  a  subject  that  engages  the  attention 
of  many  experimenters,  and  some 
promising  results  have  been  obtained. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  not 
only  the  art  of  photography  itself,  but 
its  application  to  various  industries 
have  made  numerous  advances;  photo- 
engraving has  almost  entirely  replaced 
wood-engraving  and  etching;  tne  X- 
ray  photography  has  been  discovered; 
the  cinematograph  invented;  and  pho- 
tography has  replaced  the  view  of  cel- 
estial bodies  and  permitted  the  deter- 
mination of  movements  of  stars  and 
comets  long  before  they  are  visible  by 
the  most  powerful  telescopes.  The 
latest  advance  is  color  photogranhv 
(q.  v.).  and  the  transmission  of  photo- 
graph ic  copies  on  telegraphic  wires. 

Phrenol'opy.  A  theory  of  mental 
philosophy  rounded 'on  the  observation 
and  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the 
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brain,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  witii 
intellectual  and  emotional  phenomena. 
The  founder  of  phrenology,  Dr.  Franz 
Joseph  Gall  (q.  v.)  of  Vienna  and  Paris 
(died  1828),  was  led  to  conclude,  not 
merely  by  speculating  but  by  actual 
minute  observation,  that  the  brain  is 
an  aggregate  of  many  different  parts, 
each  serving  for  the  manifestation  of  a 
different  mental  faculty.  He  discov- 
ered also  that,  all  other  conditions  be- 
ing equal,  the  size  of  each  of  these  cer- 
ebral organs  is  a  measure  of  the  power 
of  its  functions.  These  two  proposi- 
tions constitute  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology.  The  phrenolo- 
S'sts  further  believe  that  the  form  of 
e  brain  can,  in  normal  subjects,  be 
ascertained  from  the  external  form  of 
the  head,  the  brain  being,  though  it 
is  the  softer  substance,  what  deter- 
mines the  shape  of  the  skull.  But, 
while  phrenologists  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  a  person  by  the 
form  of  the  skull,  they  also  hold  that 
by  accurate  observation  of  human 
actions,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the 
strength  of  the  disposition  and  intellec- 
tual powers  of  men.  The  human  fac- 
ulties are  usually  divided  into  two  or- 
ders; on  the  one  side  feelings  or  af- 
fective faculties,  on  the  other  intel- 
lectual faculties.  The  feelings  are  di- 
vided into  two  genera;  the  propensi- 
ties and  the  sentiments;  the  intellec- 
tual embrace  perception,  knowledge 
and  reflective  faculties,  which  all  have 
their  source  in  the  shape  of  the  brain 
and  their  expression  in  the  form  of  the 
skull.  Professor  0.  S.  Powler.  was 
the  best  known  exponent  of  phrenology 
in  America. 

Phthlt'ltv  Pulmonaina.  See  Tuber- 
OOlosis. 

Pbyllox'orft,  A  genus  of  Aphidtt, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  phylToxera 
▼astatrix,  native  of  North  America, 
among  wild  vines  which  seem  trained 
to  endure  it  Transported  to  Europe 
with  grape  stock,  it  became  a  terrible 
pest  to  vineyards  and  it  Is  estimated 
that  it  cost  France  In  twenty  years 
twice  as  much  as  the  Pranco-Oerman 
War.  The  government  Anally  relieved 
the  situation  by  importing  hardy  Amer- 
ican vine  stocks. 

PfivMUKIdtt.  A  family  of  Getaeea, 
of  wnlch  several  fossil  but  only  one 
living  species,  the  cachalot,  or  sperm 
vi^afe.  is  known.  .Tt  Is  one  of  the 
largest  Getacea,  and  very  much  sought 
after,  not  only  on  account  of  the  oil, 
but  also  of  the  spermaceti,  much  used 
in  various  manufactures..  The  common 
cachalot  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  in  almost  all  seas, 


although  mostly  found  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere. 

Phya'loa.  The  science  of  the  prop- 
erties of  bodies,  or  the  science  of 
phenomena  unaccompanied  by  essential 
changes  in  substances,  while  chemistry 
is  concerned  in  the  composition  of  bod- 
ies and  the  phenomena  accompanied 
by  the  essential  changes  of  objects, 
lu  a  wider  sense  physics  includes  all 
phenomena  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble world  and  its  application  to  a 
branch  of  the  former.  The  term  phy- 
sic as  applied  to  the  science  of  meai- 
cine,  is  peculiar  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. See  Chemistry. 

Phytai'ephaa.     See  Vegetable  Ivory. 

Phytolaooa'oen.  An  order  of  plants 
containing  about  seventy  known  species, 
half  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  warm  climates.  The  most 
common  North  American  species  is 
Phytolacca  decandra  (poke-berry 
plant),  growing  wild  in  most  parts  of 
the  united  States,  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves  of  which  are,  when 
blanched,  eaten  like  asparagus.  An 
essence  from  the  root  is  applied  to 
cure  itch  and  ringworm,  while  a  tinc- 
ture from  the  ripe  berries  has  long 
been  believed  to  relieve  rheumatic 
pains. 

Pla^no  or  Pla'no-^ort«.  A  stringed 
instrument,  the  invention  of  which 
is  claimed  lor  a  French  instrument 
^aker  named  Marius,  a  German 
organist  named  Schroeter,  and  an  Ital- 
ian named  Gristofaeli,  working  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  proved  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  harpsichord,  which  it 
superseded,  inasmuch  as  the  strings 
of  the  latter  were  struck  by  quills, 
while  those  of  the  piano-forte  were 
struck  by  small  hammers.  Piano-fortes 
were  introduced  into  England  about 
1760,  and  a  German  named  Zumpe 
was  making  them  in  London  in  1766. 
The  most  eminent  E^llsh  makers  have 
been  Broadwood,  Gollard,  Kirkman, 
Brinsmead.  etc.,  and  among  the  leading 
makers  of  France  and  Germany  are 
Erard,  Pleyel,  Bechstein,  etc.  Of  the 
United  States,  Steinway  (inventor  of 
the  overstrung  system),  Knabe, 
Ghickering,  etc.  Upright  pianos  were 
introduced  about  1800,  and  "  cottage  " 
pianos  about  1840.  The  other  kinds 
are  the  Grand,  the  Semi-Gr&nd,  and  the 
Square  piano-fortes,  all,  however, 
worked  on  the  same  principle.  The  first 
American  piano  was  made  in  Philadel- 

ghia,  1775.  New  York,  with  Boston  and 
Ihic&go  are  centers  of  the  manufac- 
ture. The  annual  production  is  171.- 
138    pianos    valued    at    $35,000,000. 
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Germany  leads  the  world  in  the  manu- 
facture. 

Plaxzly  QluMppe  (1746-1826).  An 
Italian  astronomer  who  established  an 
observatory  at  Palermo  in  1789  tand 
made  a  list  of  the  stars.  He  discov- 
ered Geres,  the  first  of  the  asteroids. 

Plo'idn.  A  family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Scansores,  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  genera  and  species,  several  of 
which  are  either  natives  of  or  natur- 
alized in  North  America.  They  are 
known  popularly  as  woodpeckers,  be- 
cause of  their  habit  of  picking  the 
wood  and  the  bark  of  trees,  to  search 
of  insect  larvs  which  are  their  prin- 
cipal food.  The  common  notion  that 
they  are  injurious  to  trees  is  erro- 
neous, as  they  do  much  more  good  by 
greventing  the  ravages  of  insects  than 
arm  by  their  pecking. 

Plok'et.  Formerly  a  military  pun- 
ishment where  the  culprit  was  neld 
with  a  raised  arm  in  such  a  position 
that  his  whole  weight  fell  on  one 
foot  which  was  supported  on  a  picket 
with  a  blunt  point;  a  small  number  of 
men  were  detailed  to  guard  the  scene 
of  picketing,  and  the  name  has  been 
extended  to  a  small  guard  of  men,  be- 
ing sometimes  written  piquet.  Labor 
leaders  have  adopted  the  term  to  des- 
ignate those  of  their  men  detailed  to 
watoh  the  approaches  to  manufactur- 
ing establishments  where  workmen  are 
on  strike.  Picketing,  as  far  as  it 
oonaists  in  persuading  strike  breakers 
not  to  work,  has  been  declared  no  of- 
fense by  the  courts  of  most  States. 
Intimidation  is  illegal. 

Piok'ett,  QMroe  Edward  (1825-75). 
An  American  soldier,  born  in  Richmond 
Virginia.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  successive  engagements  until 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  He  resigned 
from  the  Federal  Army,  1861,  and  was 
made  major  of  Artillery  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  in  which  he  served 
brilliantly  throughout  the  war. 

Plo'rau.  The  name  of  the  salts  of 
picric  acid,  the  principal  of  which  is 

?iorate  of  mercury,  used  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  projectiles. 

Plo>lo  Aold.  Chemically  a  trinitro- 
phenol  CaHi  (N02)80H;  it  is  commer- 
cially obtained  by  boiling  carbolic  add 
over  nitric  acid;  then  precipitating  in 
yellow  crystals,  after  dissolving  in  hot 
water.  It  is  a  very  powerful  yellow 
dye-stuff,  and  the  base  of  many  color 
combinations;  it.  however,  does  not 
hold  fast  to  vegetable  tissues  without 
the  use  of  a  "  mordant  "  (q.  v.). 

Plots  (Latin,  painted).  The  Inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland  in  Roman  times,  prob- 
ably the  wildest  Celts  blended  with 
Iberians.    They  occupied  western  Scot- 


land, and  were  subdued  by  the  Soots  In 
the  ninth  century,  Kenneth  II.  becom- 
ing king  of  all  Scotland. 

Pfoturat,  Priod  of.  The  costliest  pic- 
ture in  the  British  National  Gallery  is 
Holbein*s  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Milan,  bought  in  1909,  for  $360,000. 
Gladstone  Bought  Raphael's  '*  Ansidei 
Madonna "  for  $360,000  or  $70  a 
square  inch.  He  was  proud  of  the 
bargain,  for  it  is  considered  worth 
$575,000.  The  Rokeby  Velasquez-  of 
*' Venus  and  Cupid"  cost  $200,000. 
Titian's  portrait  of  Ariosto  cost  $150,- 
000,  and  Van  Dyck's  "Charles  I." 
$85,000.  American  amateurs  have 
paid  fabulous  prices  for  great  canvases. 

PldQln  Cngllth.  A  mongrel  dialect 
containing  Portuguese,  French,  Malay, 
and  Hindu  elements  as  well  as 
English.  In  many  cases  one  word  is 
used  with  a  ffreat  variety  of  meanings 
and  the  words  in  a  sentence  are  gen- 
erally arranged  according  to  the  Chin- 
ese order,  for  instance,  **Me  Yoko- 
hama go.**  I  am  going  to  Yokohama. 
Its  use  has  been  forbidden  in  the 
courts  and  most  printed  specimens  of 
it  have  a  comic  flavor,  but  it  is  the 
only  means  of  communication  for  lens 
of  thousands  of  persons  In  China,  Ja- 
pan and  California.  The  word  '*  pid- 
gin **  itself  means  business,  as  '*  sabe  ** 
TSpanish  savoir)  means  to  know,  and 

peggy "  (Malay)  go  away,  take  off. 

Pl«rc«,  Franklin  (1804-69).  The 
fourteenth  president  of  the  United 
States,  bom  in  Hillsboro,  New  Hamp- 
shire^ son  of  General  Pierce,  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire.  At  the  age  of 
only  twenty-live,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  in  1837  to  the  Senate,  of 
which  he  was  the  youngest  member. 
He  sided  with  the  Democrats  of  the 
Jackson  school*  declined  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  oftered  by  President 
Polk  and  refused  the  nomination  for 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1852, 
he  was  nominated  as  compromise  can- 
didate at  the  Democratic  convention  of 
Baltimore  and  was  elected  by  all  but 
four  States  agaUist  the  weak  candidate. 
General  Scott.  His  administration 
eftected  the  Gadsden  Purchase  and 
concluded  commercial  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

Pieroioi'ln  (CmHsaOu).    The  aetlve 

grinciple  of  Goculus  Indicus,  an  ex- 
'emely  poisonous  substance,  one-third 
of  a  ffrain  bein«r  sufficient  to  produce 
convmsion  and  death  in  oats  and  dogs; 
it  is  not  used  in  medicine  as  mueh  as 
it  formerly  was. 
Pig.    See  Hog. 

Pig.  In  metallurgy  the  pieees 
of  metal  oast  in  sizes  convenient  for 
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commerce  or  for  further  processes  of 
manufacture. 

PlQ«on.  A  name  popularly  applied 
to  all  the  species  of  the  order  Golum- 
bid®  and  more  especially  to  the  genus 
Columba.  The  origin  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  domestic  pigeon  is  believed  to 
be  the  wild  Rock  Pigeon,  a  bird  of  ex- 
tensive geographical  range,  being  found 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia,  as  far  east  as  Japan.  Pigeon 
breeding  has  become  a  great  sport, 
some  varieties  being  cultivated  for 
their  beauty,  others  for  the  marketing 
of  "  squabs  ''  or  broilers.  In  pigeons 
the  basal  portion  of  the  bill  is  oare, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  soft  skin; 
at  the  apex  it  is  horny,  hard,  and  coarse 
and  more  elevated  than  the  soft  por- 
tion. The  order  is  an  extensive  one, 
over  four  hundred  species  being  knovsm 
and  it  is  universally  though  very  un- 
equally distributed.  The  order  is  di- 
vided into  three  families,  the  Dodos 
which  include  the  extinct  Dodo  and 
Solitaire,  and  the  existing  Tooth-billed 
Pigeon  of  the  Samoan  Islands;  the 
True  Pigeons^  comprising  familiar  Pig- 
eons or  Doves,  the  Fruit  Piflreons,  and 
others  of  great  beauty  and  size,  inhab- 
iting the  Australian  region ;  the  Cuckoo 
Doves,  and,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  order;  and  lastly 
the  Crowned  Pigeons  which  inhabit 
New  Guinea  and  the  neighboring  is- 
lands. Of  the  Common  Pigeon,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  Is  the 
Homing  Pigeon  which  possesses  in  a 
.wonderful  degree  the  instinct  and  the 
faculty  of  returning  from  a  distance  to 
the  home  to  which  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed. 

Pigeon  Hawk.  A  small  handsome 
falcon  (Falco  Columbarius)  of  fierce 
and  bold  habits,  living  mainly  on  small 
birds,  rarely  attacking  poultry. 

Pig'menti  The  coloring  principle  of 
matter  which  appears  colored  to  the 
eye.  Pifrment  added  to  white-lead  and 
other  substances  forms  paints ;  the  col- 
oring principle  of  the  skin  of  the  negro 
is  a  pi«nent  which  has  been  found 
to  be  similar  to  the  melanine,  or  se- 
pia of  the  cuttle-fish  (q.  v.). 

Pike.  Previous  to  the  use  of  the 
bayonet,  pike-men  were  the  infantry  of 
the  armed  Hne  of  battle,  armed  with 
pikes  or  spears.  In  the  Macedonian 
Phalanx  the  third  rank  used  pikes 
twenty-four  feet  long,  resting  them  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  front  ranks;  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  pike  was  rarely 
more  than  twelve  or  lourteen  feet  in 
length. 

Pike  or  Plok'erel  (Esox).  A  genus 
of  fish,  of  the  family  Escodie,  the 
species  of  which  are  all  found  in  fresh 
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water;  several  are  found  in  North 
America.  They  have  an  elongated  body, 
a  depressed  head  and  a  broad  blunt 
muzzle,  with  a  very  large  mouth  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  teeth.  The  pike 
grows  to  a  large  size,  occasionally  at- 
taining the  weight  of  sixty  to  seventy 
pounds;  its  extreme  voracity  is  pro- 
verbial, its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  that 
of  the  medium  size  ones  being  reck- 
oned superior  to  that  of  large  or  small 
specimens.     See  Muskalunge. 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery  (1779- 
1813).  A  soldier  and  explorer,  who 
after  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  was  sent 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  rose  rapidly  in  the  army  and 
in  1813  was  put  in  command  of  the 
land  force  agamst  York,  upper  Canada. 
Here  he  was  killed  by  the  explosion  ot 
a  magazine. 

Pike's  Peek.  A  mountain  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  El  Paso  County, 
Colorado,  of  14,147  feet  altitude,  com- 
manding a  view  of  200  miles  radius, 
named  after  Gen.  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  who 
discovered  it,  1806;  its  summit  is  now 
reached  by  a  cog-wheel  railway. 

Priete,  (Pontlue  Plletue).  The  Ro- 
man governor  who  authorized  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  His  procurator- 
ship  of  Judea  probably  lasted  from  26 
to  36  A.  D.  According  to  Eusebius  he 
was  deposed  by  Tiberius  for  his  extor- 
tion and  cruelty,  brought  to  Rome  to 
stand  trial,  but  committed  suicide  in 
anticipation  of  condemnation. 

Plletue,  Mount.  An  isolated  moun- 
tain at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Lucerne, 
opposite  the  Rigi  (q.  v.).  It  Is  ascended 
by  a  mountain  railway.  A  lake  below 
the  summit  is  said  to  be  the  last  re- 
ceptacle of  the  body  of  Pontius  Pilate 
(g.  v.),  hence  the  popular  ascription 
of  the  name  of  **  Mons  Pilatus.*^  It 
is,  however,  more  truly  derived  from 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Romans — 
Pileatus,  meaning  '*  (cloud)  capped  ** 
— because  of  the  cloud  of  mist  that 
covers  it  at  certain  times,  and  which 
bodes  fair  weather. 

Piles.    See  Hemorrhoids. 

Pilgrim  Fethere.  The  generic  name 
given  to  the  body  of  exiles  (including 
women  as  well  as  men)  who,  after 
living  at  Delft,  Holland,  founded 
Plymouth  Colony  in  Massachusetts 
in  1620.  Fifty  of  them  perished  by 
hardship  and  disease  in  the  first  winter, 
but  none  of  the  survivors  returned  by 
the  "  Mayflower  "  in  the  spring.  A  few 
years  proved  the  possibility  of  this  un- 
dertaking, and  they  were  followed  by 
30,000  other  Puritans  during  the  con- 
tests of  Charles  I.  viith  Parliament. 
Their  descendants  exceeded  all  other 
colonists  in  education  and  freedom  of 
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thought,  were  leaders  in  the  Indian  and 
Frencti  Wars,  and  the  first  to  enter 
upon  the  Revolution.  American  en- 
terprise, determination,  intellectual  and 
political  ability  are  largely  due  to  their 
mitifftive,  devotion  and  earnestness. 
See  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 

Pillory.  An  instrument  for  the  pub- 
lic punishment  of  offenders,  disused  in 
England  since  1837.  It  consisted  (es- 
sentially) of  an  upright  plank  to  which 
two  transverse  planks  were  attached. 
In  the  upper  one  there  was  a  hole  lor 
the  neck  and  in  the  lower  were  two 
holes  in  which  the  hands  were  in- 
serted. Unpopular  offenders,  like  per- 
jurers, forgers  and  the  like  were  se- 
verely pelted  with  eggs,  mud,  etc.:  but 
for  those  with  whom  the  people  sided, 
the  pillory  was  a  slight  punishment. 

PI'lot  Fish  (Naucrates  ductor).  A 
flsh  of  the  family  Scomberidee,  very 
similar  in  shape  to  the  mackerel  and 
usually  a  foot  lon«;  of  silvery  gray- 
ish-blue, with  five  dark  blue  transverse 
bands  passing  around  the  whole  body. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  usually  seen  in  company  with  a 
shark  and  supposed  by  sailors  to  lead 
the  latter  to  its  prey. 

Pirson.  A  city  in  Bohemia,  52  miles 
southwest  of  Prague.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  important  brewing  industry,  the 
products  of  which  are  famous  every- 
where.   P.  80,420. 

Pin.  Pins  were  first  used  in  Europe 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  then  made  of  iron 
wire,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  brass  was  used  in 
France.  Modern  methods  of  manu- 
facture date  from  about  1850  and  no 
fewer  than  six  or  seven  machines  are 
necessary  to  turn  them  out.  The  proc- 
ess is.  however,  so  rapid  that  their 
price  18  almost  nothing  in  comparison 
with  tiie  complexity  of  their  manufac- 
ture. 

Plnok^ncy.  An  almost  seiiuestered 
village  of  about  500  souis,  situated  on 
a  sunny  flat  south  of  Howell,  the  cap- 
ital of  Livingston  County*  Michigan. 
The  town  is  a  spur  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  between  Pontiao  and  Jackson, 
seat,  respectively,  of  the  state  insane 
asylum  and  state  prison. 

PIncknoyt  Oharlet  Ootooworth  (1746- 
1825).  An  American  lawyer,  the  son 
of  Chief  Justice  Pinckney  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  He  served  as  one  of  Wash- 
ington*8  aides-de-camp  and  later  com* 
manded  Fort  Moultrie  during  the  siegie 
of  Charleston,  where  he  was  made 
prisoner.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  after  the  establishment  of  the 


new  government  was  sent  as  an  envoy 
to  France,  when  war  with  that  coun- 
try seemed  imminent.  It  was  he  who 
replied  to  Talleyrand's  hint  that  a  gift 
of  money  to  the  French  government 
was  essential,  *'  Millions  for  defense 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

Pindar  (522-442  B.  C).  The  great- 
est of  Greek  lyric  poets,  called  '*  the 
eagle  **  on  account  of  his  sublimity  and 
inspiration.  His  hymns  and  songs  of 
victory  have  been  the  models  of  all 
succeeding  ages. 

Pino  (Pinus).  A  genus  of  trees  of 
the  order  Conlferfle;  they  grow  on 
mountains  or  other  exposed  situations 
and  their  narrow  leaves  are  well 
adapted  to  evading  the  force  of  the 
winds.  They  choose  sandy  soil,  and 
form  mold  for  higher  orders.  North 
America  produces  many  species,  some 
of  them  very  beautiful  and  valuable, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  which  is 
the  Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigida),  while  the 
Yellow  Pine  (Pinus  variabilis)  of  the 
South  and  the  White  Pine  (Pinns  stro* 
bus),  of  the  North  are  the  greatest 
producers  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States 

PInMkppio  or  Ananas  (Ananassa  sa- 
tiva).  A  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Bromelaceas,  much  cultivated  for  its 
succulent  and  delicious  fruit;  It  is  a 
native  of  northeast  South  America,  but 
has  been  gradually  diffused  over  all 
tropical  America  and  West  Indies,  Af- 
rica and  Asia.  It  had  been  Introduced 
in  the  United  States  as  a  cultivated 
plant  during  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century  ana  several  cultivated  species 
have  been  fully  acclimatized  in  Florida, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  other  south- 
ern states 

Pinoa,  Itfo  of.  A  Cuban  Island.  85 
miles  from  the  southern  shore,  wooded 
and  healthy.  It  has  an  area  of  1,214 
square  miles  and  3,199  inhabitants  in- 
cluding American  planters. 

PInkorton,  Allan  Q.  (1819-1884).  A 
Scotch  cooper  who,  becoming  involved 
in  the  Chartist  outbreak  in  Birming- 
ham, emigrated  to  Illinois.  Here.  fTon 
sheer  love  of  adventure,  he  secured  the 
arrest  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters  and 
was  appointed  deputy-sheriff.  In  1852 
he  established  a  detective  agency  In 
Chicago  and  during  the  Civil  War.  su- 
perintended the  secret-service  division 
of  the  army,  under  the  disgoise  of 
"Major  B.  J.  Allen."  He  wrot* 
'•Thirty  Years  a  Detective."  "The 
Spy  of  the  Rebellion/'  "Professional 
Thieves  and  the  Detective."  etc.  The 
"  Pinkertons  **  are  still  among  the  best 
known  detectives  in  the  United  States. 

PIn'taii  Duok  (Daflla).  A  genus  of 
aucks,  native  of  all  the  Arctic  region. 
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emigrating  southwards  in  winter  and  a 
reiEUlar  ylsitor  of  many  parts  of  the 
Ututed  States  frequenting  fi'esh  water 
lakes  and  rivers  ft'om  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  Is  greatly 
esteemed  for  the  table  . 

Pip*.  The  word  (Latin,  pipio.  to 
whistle,  pipe)  occurs  in  many  lan- 
guages signifying  a  long,  hollow  tube 
of  different  materials — wood,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  metal — specifically  refer- 
ring to  the  tubes  constructed  for  the 
conveyance  of  water ;  in  later  times  for 
gas;  and  now  for  oil,  as  in  a  pipeline. 
— ^A  musical  wind-instrument,  a  tube 
uniting  in  the  mouthpiece;  the  tube 
played  with  the  left  hand  emitting  a 
few  deep  sounds  and  serving  as  a  base. 
— ^A  boatswaln^s  whistle. — ^A  tube  with 
an  extended  bowl  at  the  end  for  the 
insertion  of  tobacco,  opium,  etc.,  to  be 
burned  and  inhaled  as  smoke;  and 
made  of  wood,  clay,  meershaum,  or 
corn-cob  and  a  ready  stem. — As  meas- 
ure of  capacity,  used  in  the  measure- 
ment of  wines  and  oil.  The  size  of 
the  pipe  varies  according  to  the  kind 
of  wine  contained;  a  pipe  of  Madeira 
CK>atain8  110  wine  gallons;  of  sherry, 
130;  of  port,  nearly  138;  and  Lisbon 
140. — ^Bagpipe,  a  musical  Instrument  of 
various  races,  the  Scotch  or  Gaelic  bag- 
pipe being  called  a  pibroch,  the  lat- 
ter word  signifying  a  sort  of  fantasia 
played  on  it. — Pipe-organ,  an  organ 
having  musical  pipes  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  one  having  vibrating  tongues 
and  known  as  a  reed-organ. — Pipe  of 
Peace,  or  the  calumet,  offered  by 
American  Indians  to  those  with  whom 
they  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms. — 
Pipe-laying,  an  American  colloquial,  or 
poiitioal  phrase  applied  to  a  candidate 
who  makes  arrangements  for  ensuring 
his  elecuon. 

Pip«  Olay.  A  fine  clay  from  iron, 
lime  and  sand  very  plastic  and  tena- 
cious; it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  white  pottery  and  of  clay  pipes. 

Plp«-4lsb.  A  family  (Syngnathids) 
of  small  marine  fishes  of  singular  and 
elongated  form,  belonging  to  the  order 
Lophobranchii.  These  defenseless 
creatures  are  abundant,  and  find  shel- 
ter on  the  weedy  shores  of  both  the 
tropical  and  the  temperate  zones. 

Plp«r«'oen.    See  Pepper. 

PIqua.  A  city  of  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
on  Miami  River  and  Canal,  25  miles 
northwest  of  Dayton,  and  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  and 
Pittsburg,  Cinctonati,  Chicago  A  St 
Louis  Railroads.  It  has  water  power 
and  produces  corrugated  iron  stoves, 
flour,  handles  and  spokes,  strawboard, 
furniture,   carriages,  etc.     P.   13,388. 

Pi'M.     One  of  the  oldest  and  most 


beautiful  cities  of  Italy,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arno.  The  harbor  has  been  silted 
up  by  the  river,  and  the  trade  has 
gone  to  Leghorn.  Near  the  cathedral, 
built  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, Galileo  (q.  v.),  learned  the 
principle  of  the  pendulum  from  its 
swinging  lamp,  and  experimented  in 
gravitation  from  the  adjacent  round 
marble  belfry  known  as  the  **  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,"  because  it  deviates 
about  fourteen  feet  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. This  tower  was  erected  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  a  German 
architect.  A  yielding  foundation  caused 
its  peculiarity. 

Pts'olcultur«  or  Pith  culture.  An  art 
which,  in  a  rudimentary  way.  must  have 
been  known  from  very  ancient  times 
(See  Isaiah  xix,  10),  but  which  has 
received  an  entirely  new  development 
during  the  last  flfty  years.  Fish  eggs 
are  artifloally  incubated,  by  the  United 
States'  Fishery  Commission  which 
maintains  a  number  of  fish-hatcheries, 
from  which  rivers  and  lakes  are  stocked 
and  restocked  with  flsh,  whenever  it 
seems  advisable. 

Pis'tol.  A  firearm  to  be  used  with 
one  hand  only.  The  first  pistol  was 
invented  at  Pistola,  Italy.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  pistols  are  usually  of  the  re- 
volver pattern. 

Piston.  A  musical  instrument  resem- 
bling the  cornet  in  shape  and  purpose; 
also  one  of  the  parts  of  the  steam- 
engine. 

PIt'caJrn's  Island.  A  solitary  island 
in  the  pacific,  a  British  possession, 
only  one  and  one-fourth  square  miles 
in  area,  valuable  as  the  only  place 
where  water  vMy  be  had  between  the 
American  coast  and  Otahelte.  It  was 
settled  (1790)  by  the  mutineers  of  the 
Ship  "Bounty,"  who  were  joined  by 
eighteen  Tahltians,  mostly  women.  A 
British  man-of-war  visits  the  island 
once  a  year  to  carry  mail. 

Pitch.    See  Tar. 

PItoh.  The  acuteness  of  musical 
soun<is.  A  sound  is  produced  by  vibra- 
tion of  the  air  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time, 
the  more  acute,  or  higher,  the  pitch. 
The  normal  C  tuning  fork  has  a  stand- 
ard pitch  of  528  vibrations  per  second. 

Pitch'blende.  A  very  scarce  min- 
eral, which  has  been  much  talked  about 
recently  because  of  its  being  the 
source  of  radium.  Scientifically,  it  Is 
an  oxide  of  uranium,  and  is  of  black 
or  brown  color.  It  occurs  In  masses 
with  ores  of  lead,  silver  and  tin,  in  the 
latter  connection  being  found  in  Corn- 
wall. Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary 
also  yield  it  in  lead  and  silver  veins. 
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while  5mall  quantities  have  been  found 
in  some  parts  of  the  North  American 
eontinent. 

PlUh'er  Plant.  A  genus  of  the  or- 
der Nepenthaoee.  The  leaves  form  a 
Sitoher,  with  a  olosed  lid  containing  a 
uid  varying  in  quantity  and  quality. 
It  is  native  of  Asia. 

PIthaoan'throput  Ereo'tut.  The 
name  given  to  the  once-existing  animal 
represented  by  certain  fossil  remains 
discovered  1891  and  1892  in  Java  by 
Dr.  von  Eugen  Dubois  and  regarded 
as  the  long  *'  missmg  linlc  **  between 
man  and  ape.  The  late  Professor 
Marsh,  said  in  regard  to  the  discov- 
ery: '^Dr.  Dubois  has  proved  the 
existence  of  a  new  prehistoric  anthro- 
poid form,  not  human  indeed,  but  in 
size,  brain-power  and  erect  posture, 
much  nearer  than  any  animal  hitherto 
discovered,  living  or  extinct." 

Pitmanp  Sir  Isaac  (1813-97). 
The  founder  of  the  Pitman  system  of 
phonographic  shorthand,  which  has 
practically  superseded  other  systems  in 
commerefal  and  general  use.  He  was 
knighted  in  1894. 

PItnay,  Mahlon  (1858 — ).  Justice  of 
the  United  States  supreme  Court,  since 
1912.  He  was  born  in  New  jersey 
1858);  graduated  from  Princeton 
1879),  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1882).  He  was  a  member  of  the 
fty-fourth  and  flfty-flfth  Congresses 
(1895-1899).  He  became  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Senate  of  which  he 
was  President  (1901),  and  Chancellor 
of  the  States  (1908-1915).  Before  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Taft  in 
1912 

Pltt|  William  (1759-1806).  The 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
He  entered  Parliament  at  twenty-one. 
and  by  his  brilliant  oratory  captivated 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1782.  when 
only  twenty-three,  he  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  made  Premier,  and 
held  that  office  for  seventeen  years, 
throuffh  the  trying  period  or  the 
Prench  Revolution,  when  war  with 
Prance  was  almost  continuous.  He  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
statesmen  that  England  has  produced, 
and  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
six  was  a  great  loss  to  the  country. 

PItUcut  (651-569  B.  C).  One  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece;  bom 
at  Mytilene  in  Lesbos.  He  defeated  the 
Athenians,  slaying  their  commander  in 
single  combat.  He  was  governor  of  his 
city  for  ten  years,  and  framed  a  con- 
stitution and  laws. 

Pltubupfi.      A    city    of    Crawford 
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County,  Kansas,  ten  miles  southeast  of 
Girard- on  the  A.  T.  A  St.  Fe;  Mo.  Pac. 
K.  C.  Srn.  and  St.  L.  &  St.  Fe  Rail- 
roads. Coal  is  largely  mined  here  and 
zinc  smelted.  The  principal  shops  of 
the  K.  C.  Southern  employing  1,600 
are  here  and  there  are  large  brick  and 
tile  and  other  works.     P.  14,755. 

PitU'bur^h.  The  second  city  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  population,  but  the 
first  in  industry,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle- 
gheny Rivers,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  richest  coal,  oil  and  gas  regions  of 
the  United  States.  With  its  immediate 
envhrons,  it  is  the  greatest  iron,  steel 
and  glass  manufacturing  center  In  tiie 
world.  Pittsburgh  is  named  the 
"Smoky  City"  and  formerly  deserved 
that  name;  but  better  methods  have 
cleared  the  air.  The  first  settlement 
of  Pittsburgh  was  a  stockade  erected 
1753.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  but  abandoned  it  (1759). 
The  same  year  the  British  erected  Fort 
Pitt,  whence  the  city  took  its  name.  P. 
533,905. 

Pitufleld.  A  city  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  Housatonie  in  the  Berkshire 
Mountains.  It  manufactures  shoes, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  paper. 
P.  32,121. 

PIttaton.  A  city  of  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  nine  miles  northeast  of  Wilkes- 
barre;  and  on  the  Lackawanna  A 
Wyoming  Valley,  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna d  Western,  Lehigh  Valley,  Dela- 
ware d  Hudson  and  Erie  Railroads.  It 
is  situated  in  the  anthracite  coal 
country,  handling  which  product  gives 
it  its  chief  importance.  Its  factories 
comprise  paper,  planing,  silk  and  knit- 
ting mills,  machine  shops,  brass  found- 
ries, terra  cotta  works,  cigar  anTI  cut 
glass  works,  etc.    P.  16,267. 

Pl'ua  X.  ^Giuseppe  Sarto)  (1853—) , 
The  259th  Pope.    He  was  a  poor  Italian 

Eriest  until  middle  age.  In  1872  he 
ecame  tutor  and  later  Vicar-General 
of  the  Trevlso  Seminary,  where  he 
gained  a  great  reputation  for  elo- 
quence; and  was  subsequently  made 
Bishop  of  Mantua.  In  1893  he  was 
created  cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
Venice  and  in  1903  elected  to  St. 
Peter's  chair.  He  announced  his  motto 
to  be:  "To  restore  all  things  in 
Christ " 

Plza>PO,  Franolaoo  (1471-1541).  A 
Spanish  soldier  of  fortune,  who.  after 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  in  the 
New  World,  equipped  an  expedition, 
discovering  and  conquerinsr  Peru  for 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  His  career  as 
Captain-General  of  the  conquered  ter- 
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ritories  was  one  of  pillage  and  cruelty. 
He  had  surmounted  many  difflculties, 
and,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  con- 
quered an  empire,  but  fell  a  victim  to 
conspiracy  among  his  soldiers. 

Placen'ta  or  Af tar-birth.  A  vascular 
tissue,  which  is  developed  within  the 
womb  during  pregnancy,  envelopes  the 
fcetus  and  is  expelled  either  during  or 
immediately  after  delivery. 

Plaice  (Platessa  vulgaris).  A  spe- 
cies of  flounder,  abundant  on  the  Brit- 
ish and  continental  coasts  of  Europe. 
It  is  an  excellent  table  fish. 

Plalnflald.  A  city  of  Union  County. 
New  Jersey,  24  miles  southwest  or 
New  York;  on  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  It  has  clothing,  printing 
press  and  tool  factories,  etc..  and  is  in 
an  agricultural  country.    P.  20,550. 

Plana.  In  geometry,  a  surface  with- 
out curvature,  the  test  of  which  is 
that  if  any  two  points  whatever  are 
taken  in  the  surface,  the  straight  line 
Joining  them  lies  wholly  in  the  sur- 
face. When  two  planes  cross  or  in- 
tersect one  another,  their  common  seo- 
Hon  is  a  straight  line. 

Plana  Traa.    See  Platanacee. 

Plan'at  (Greek,  planetes,  a  wan- 
derer). Planets  are  heavenly  bodies  (in- 
cluding the  earth)  which  belong  to  our 
solar  system,  and  revolve  In  elliptic  or- 
bits around  the  sun.  They  are  known 
as  primary  planets,  to  distinguish 
them  from  secondary  planets,  their 
satellites.  The  planets  at  presentknown 
are  in  order  of  their  distance  from  the 
sun:  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
the  Planetoids  (see  Asteroids),  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  the 
first  six  of  these  were  known  by  the 
ancients.  Uranus  discovered  by  Her- 
schel,  1781,  Neptune  by  Leverrier, 
1846.  The  planetoids  which  now  num- 
ber 150  have  all  been  discovered  since 
1801.  The  planetoids  and  Neptune  are 
not  visible  to  the  naked  eye :  the  others 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars  by  their  steady  light,  while  the 
stars  have  a  sparkling  or  twinkling  ap- 
pearance; the  comparative  proximity  of 
the  planets  can  also  be  proven  by 
examining  them  through  a  telescope 
of  moderate  power,  when  they  appear 
as  round  luminous  disks,  or  crescents, 
while  the  fixed  stars  exhibit  no  increase 
of  magnitude. 

Plant.  An  organized  non-sentient 
body  endowed  with  vegetable  as  dis- 
tinguished from  animal  life.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  differentiated 
from  an  animal  by  the  lack  of  feeling 
or  the  power  of  motion.  In  its  higher 
forms  it  has  a  root,  stem,  leaves,  flow- 


ers, and  fruit  or  their  equivalent;  in 
lower  forms  it  lacks  some  of  these,  and 
in  the  lowest  forms  it  may  be  reduced 
to  a  single  cell. 

Plantag'anat  (the  broom).  The  crest 
and  surname  of  the  French  family  of 
Anjou,  which,  1154,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  Norman  dynasty  In  the  male  line. 
The  Plantagenets  reigned  till  1485.  and 
were  supplanted  by  the  Tudors,  after 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

Plantaolna'oa«.  An  order  of  plants, 
mostly  Piantago,  herbaceous  and  with- 
out true  stems,  the  leaves  forming 
rosettes,  flat  and  ribbed,  Uie  flowers 
generally  in  spikes.  The  most  impor- 
tant genus  of  this  order  is  the  plan- 
tain, not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
plain  tain  of  the  tropics  (Musa  paradis- 
aica).  Several  species  of  Plantagina- 
oeee  are  cultivated  for  their  mucilagi- 
nous seed. 

Plaaaay.  A  small  town  of  British 
India  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  near 
which  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
British  under  Glive  and  the  Indians 
under  SuraJa  Dowlah,  June  23.  1757. 
The  few  thousand  British  defeated 
68,000  natives,  deciding  the  fate  of 
the  Empire  of  India. 

Pla'ta,  Rio  da  la  (Spanish,  silver, 
river).  A  wide  estuary,  between  the 
Argentine  Confederacy  on  the  south 
and  Uruguay  on  the  north.  The  Parana, 
Uruguay.  Paraguay  are  affluents.  It  is 
about  180  miles  long,  34  miles  wide 
at  Buenos  Aires,  110  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  130  wide  at  Its  mouth,  below 
Montevideo.  It  drains  an  area  of 
1,250,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was 
named  by  Cabot*s  Spanish  companions, 
who  hoped  for  silver  mines. 

Platana'ca«.  They  include  the  Plata- 
nus  or  plane  tree  of  Europe,  which 
closely  resembles  the  North  American 
plane  (Platanus  occidentalis),  or  but- 
ton wood,  one  of  the  largest  deciduous 
trees  of  the  United  States  abounding 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  Middle 
States. 

Plata  QIaaa.  The  same  composition 
as  blown  or-  sheet  glass  and  crown 
glass,  but  produced  by  different  treat- 
ment. After  long,  slow  fusion,  when 
it  has  reached  the  right  stage,  the  mol- 
ten mass  is  poured  over  a  metal  lid 
on  the  casting  table.  A  heavy  roll**- 
passed  over  It,  spreads  the  glass  to 
uniform  thickness.  It  is  then  tempered 
in  an  annealing  oven  and  flnally  pol- 
ished. 

Plat'lnum.  The  second  heaviest  of 
metals,  usually  found  combined  with 
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Iridium  (the  heaviest).  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Spaniards  in  the  sands  of 
the  Rio  Pinto,  and  given  its  name  be- 
cause ot  its  resemblance  to  silver 
(Spanish  "  plata,"  silver).  It  Is  the 
most  malleable  and  ductile  of  metals, 
rolling  into  smaller  wire  and  thinner 

?>late.  It  l8  mined  In  the  Ural  Moun- 
ains  in  Russia.  It  is  more  precious 
than  gold,  melts  at  3225°  F.  and  is 
used  for  laboratory  crucibles. 

Pla'to  (429-347  B.  C).  A  renowned 
Greek  philosopher,  who  taught  at 
Athens,  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  lectures  and  writings.  His 
*'  Dialogues  *'  and  his  "  Republic  "  are 
among  the  greatest  works  of  the  an- 
cients and  employ  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem which,  in  connection  with  the 
writings  of  his  great  pupil,  represents 
to  modem  Europe  the  whole  compass 
of  Greek  speculation.  His  real  name 
was  Aristocles.  He  was  Socrates's  dis- 
ciple and  Aristotle's  teacher. 

Piatt,  Thomas  Oollior  (1833-1910). 
An  American  politician,  bom  in  Oswego, 
New  York.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  then  United  Slates  Senator, 
1881-1909.  He  controlled  the  Repub- 
lican organization  of  New  York  State 
during  a  long  period  of  political  cor- 
ruption. 

Platto.  A  river  and  valley  rimnlng 
through  the  whole  state  of  Nebraska. 
The  valley  Is  broad  and  fertile,  with 
extensive  salt  basins,  and  quarries  of 
a  soft  limestone  which  hardens  on  ex- 
posure, also  shallow  beds  of  coal. 

PlatU'burg.  A  city  of  New  York; 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ghamplain, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saranao,  which 
furnishes  water-power  used  In  devel- 
oping mills  and  factories.  Here  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Ghamplain,  in 
which  the  British  flotilla  was  defeated 
by  Commodore  McDonough,  1814, 
while  the  British  land  forces,  amount- 
ing to  14,000  men,  were  defeated  by 
General  Macomb.    P.  11,138. 

Plautua,  Titus  Maoclus  (234-184  B. 
C).  The  greatest  Roman  writer  of 
comedies,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
tlip  world.  He  knew  poverty,  business, 
stage  life,  human  nature.  His  numerous 
plays  are  full  of  rollicking  farce,  genial 
humor,  shrewd  observation,  and  reveal 
as  nothing  else  does,  the  Jrenuine  life 
of  Italy  in  the  days  of  the  Soipios.  His 
influence  has  been  felt  by  the  modern 
sta^e  since  Moli6re*s  time. 

Playfafp,  Lyon,  lot  Lord  (1819-98). 
A  distinguished  Scotch  chemist  and 
parliamentarian;  professor  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  became  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral In  1874. 

Playing  Oarda.     They  date  trom  a 

'•y  ancient  period.  They  were  known 


in  parts  of  Asia  before  the  Christian  era 
and  introduced  In  Europe  by  the  Arabs. 
Card  playing  is  universal,  but  gamb- 
ling is  usually  reprobated. 

Playa.  The  writing  of  plays  is  the 
most  dlfQcuH  of  the  nne  arts  and  per- 
haps the  most  popular.  It  is  an  art 
wliich  exists  in  both  time  and  space. 
Music  exists  only  in  time  while  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  can  only  suggest 
time,  existing  wholly  in  space.  The 
ancients  thought  that  a  play  should  be 
Gontinuoiis  from  beginning  to  end  with- 
out interruption,  this  being  the  unity 
of  time;  that  it  should  also  occur  on  a 
single  scene,  this  being  the  unity  of 
place ;  that  it  should  be  concerned  with 
a  single  subject  matter*  this  being  the 
unity  of  action.  The  English  stage 
from  Shakespeare*s  time,  the  German 
since  Goethe,  the  French  since  Victor 
Hugo  have  revolted  against  these  uni- 
ties, which  v\rere  forced  upon  the  an- 
cients by  their  enormous  unroofed 
theaters^  which  showed  no  change  of 
scenery.  The  successful  play  mirrors 
the  taste  and  intellect  of  the  audience 
and  cannot  rise  above  them.  Our  se- 
rious thought  is  occupied  with  news- 
papers and  books,  and  we  no  longer 
aM>reclate  the  sublimity  and  taste  of 
the  Greeks,  the  passion,  wisdom  and 
world-soul  of  Shakespeare  in  our  care- 
less evening  gatherings.  During  1910 
a  contest  was  conducted  to  detcrmiiie 
the  plays  which  had  been  most  fre- 
quently acted  In  the  United  States.  The 
experience  of  professional  actors  and 
the  views  or  the  general  public,  as  ex- 
pressed by  large  numbers  or  votes, 
practically  ccincided.  Each  contestant 
submitted  a  list  of  25  plays,  and  the 
list  submitted  by  Miss  Ada  Rivers,  an 
actress,  won,  as  she  named  21  of  the 
25  which  appeared  from  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  to  be  the  ones  most 
frequently  acted.  The  25  plays 
were  as  follows:  East  Lynne — 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — Rip  Van  Winkle 
— The  Two  Orphans — Monte  Cristo — 
Camille — Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room — 
The  Old  Homestead — Hazel  Kirke — 
'  Way  Down  East — ^Paust — Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde — ^The  Ticket-of-Leave 
Man — ^In  Old  Kentucky — The  Silver 
King — The  Lady  of  Lyons — The  School 
for  Scandal — Peck*s  Bad  Boy — ^Jerry 
the  Tramp — The  Christian— Charley's 
Aunt — The  Octoroon — ^The  Rivals — 
Kathleen  Mavourneen — Under  Two 
Flags. 

Plea  or  Pleading.  A  legal  term,  hav- 
ing two  meanings,  a  general  and  a  re- 
stricted one;  in  the  latter  It  denotes 
the  declaration  made  (usually  In  writ- 
ing) by  a  litigant  before  the  court, 
concerning  either  his  demand  or  his 
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defense;  in  a  general  sense,  it  denotes 
that  system  or  rules  of  common  law 
on  which  the  particular  pleadings  of 
llti«r&nts  are  n*amed.  The  peculiar 
technical  pleadings  to  which  the  plead- 
ings of  parties  were  to  conform  could 
formerly  be  understood  only  by  law- 
yers, but  statute  law  has  now  re- 
placed most  of  them  and  the  Codes  of 
all  the  Slates  are  striving  more  and 
more  for  the  un technical  clearness 
which  tends  to  even  Justice.  German 
law  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  Trade 
Courts,  which  arbitrate  ordinary  cases 
hy  plain  good  sense,  without  formality, 
ana  practically  without  expense.  • 

Plabe'lant.  One  of  the  two  elements 
of  which  the  Roman  nation  consisted: 
the  common  people,  who  beilonged 
neither  to  the  original  three  tribes  nor 
the  "  curls  **  nor  the  patrician 
"gentes."  The  Plebeians  were  Ital- 
ians who  had  became  residents  during 
the  ages  which  followed  Home*s  first 
organization.  No  naturalization  was 
permitted.  Families  of  culture,  wealth 
and  character  were  excluded,  as  well 
the  farmers*  business  and  tradesmen, 
from  the  oomitla,  the  senate  and  the 
civil  and  priestly  offices  nor  were  they 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  patricians. 
For  several  centuries,  the  two  classes 
were  antagonistic,  and  many  attempts 
to  ooncUfate  their  interests  failed. 
Finally  the  Plebeians  gained  access  to 
aU  the  civil  and  religious  offices,  ac- 
quiring for  their  decrees  (plebiscita) 
the  force  of  law. 

Ple'blsolie  (Latin,  plebiscitum,  a  de- 
cree of  the  Plebeians).  In  its  modem 
acceptance  the  term  originated  in 
France  to  indicate  a  decree  of  the  na- 
tion obtained  by  an  appeal  to  universal 
suffrage.  Louis  Napoleon,  for  instance, 
was  chosen  President,  and  subsequently 
Eniperor.  by  a  plebiscite. 

PleradM.  The  seven  daughters  of 
Atlas,  who,  being  pursued  by  Orion, 
were  rescued  from  him  by  the  gods 
and  transformed  into  stars.  Only  six 
of  these  are  visible  except  in  a  very 
clear  sky,  and  the  ancients  believed 
that  the  seventh  hid  herself  from 
shame  because  she  alone  among  the 
Pleiades  had  married  a  mortal.  In  as- 
tronomy, the  constellation  of  the  Plei- 
ades is  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  Tau- 
rus, the  second  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
forms,  with  the  Polar  Star  and  Castor 
and  Pollux,  a  nearly  equilateral  tri- 
angle. 

Pleloe«ne  or  Pliocene  (Greelc.  more 
recent).  The  name  given  to  a  section 
of  the  upper  tertiaries  because  the  or- 
ganic remains  found  therein  contain  be- 
I  veen  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  living 
species,    a    greater    proportion    than 


exists  in  the  older  Miocene,  but  not 
so  great  as  that  found  in  the  succeed- 
ing Pleistocene.  In  North  America 
Pleiocene  deposits  are  especially  found 
in  Nebraslca,  Kansas,  Idaho  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Plels'ooene  (Greek,  most  recent, 
also  called  Newer  Pleiocene).  A  term 
which  designates  the  most  recent  ter- 
tiary deposits,  the  organic  remains  of 
which  belong  exclusively  to  existing 
species. 

Pleth'ora  (Greek,  fullness,  excess). 
The  term  designates  a  general  excess 
of  blood  in  the  system,  either  from  too 
much  blood  being  made  or  not  enough 
of  it  expended.  Persons  becoming  ple- 
thoric are  usually  In  good  healui,  eat 
heartily,  and  simply  do  not  take  suffi- 
cient exercise;  the  remedy  is  indicated 
by  the  cause.  It  tends  to  apoplexy 
and  hemorrhage. 

PleuVlsy.  An  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  pleura,  the  membrane  investing 
the  lungs;  it  is  often  but  not  always 
accompanied  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  called  pneu- 
monia. 

Pleu'ro-Pneumonla.  A  disease  of 
the  lungs  in  which  both  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy  prevail.     See  Pleurisy. 

Plevna.  A  fortified  city  of  Bul- 
garia. It  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
after  a  desperate  siege  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks  in  1877,  thus  winning  Bul- 
garian freedom.     P.  19.000. 

Pllmsoll,  Samuel  (1824-98).  A 
native  of  Bristol,  England.  As  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  he  secured  an  im- 
portant act  forbidding  the  dangerous 
overloading  of  vessels.  The  fine  is 
marked  on  each  ship,  and  Is  called  the 
"Pllmsoll  Mark." 

PIfn'y.  The  name  of  two  Roman 
writers:  Gaius  Plinlus  Secundus,  of  ten 
called  the  Elder,  and  Gaius  Plinius 
Caecilius  Secundus,  his  nephew,  usu- 
ally known  as  the  Younger.  Pliny  the 
Elaer,  Is  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Historia  Naturalls "  (Natural  His- 
tory), which  is  In  fact  an  encyclopedia 
of  Natural  History,  much  fuller  than 
that  of  Aristotle,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  text-book  of  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, laws,  essays  on  astronomy,  me- 
teorology, b;eography,  zoOlogy,  and 
everything  oi  a  natural  and  not  an  ar- 
tificial nature.  Pliny  was  admiral  of 
the  fleet  at  Misenum,  and  lost  his  life 
while  studying  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius which  destroyed  Herculanum  and 
Pompeii.  79  A.  D. — Pliny  the  Younger, 
was  a  delightful  letter-writer  and  es- 
sayist, giving  us  the  best  Idea  of  the 
social  life  of  iiis  day.  His  letters  to 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  while  governor  of 
Bithynia,  reveal  the  organization  of  the 
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empire,  and  give  the  flrst  detailed  out- 
side account  of  the  Christians. 

Plov'or.  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Gharadrius.  They  frequent 
low,  moist  gi'ound,  where  they  congre- 
gate in  flocks,  feeding  on  small  mol- 
luscs, worms  and  insects.  The  Eu- 
ropean Golden  Plover  is  abundant  in 
Norih  America.  The  American  Golden 
Plover  (Gharadrius  Virginiacus)  and 
the  Kildeer  Plover  (Gharadrius  voci- 
ferus),  are  abundant  in  the  great 
prairies  of  the  West  and  not  infre- 
quently in  the  Atlantic  States.  When 
approached  by  man,  it  utters  a  quer- 
ulous, plaintive  cry. 

Plum.    See  Prunus. 

Plunkott,  8lp  Horaoe  (now  Lord) 
(1854 — ).  Vice-President  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
work  in  Ireland.  He  has  developed 
agricultural  banks,  broken  lar^e  hold- 
ings, reduced  rents,  introduced  intelli- 
gent methods,  developed  farmers*  clubs, 
aided  schools,  and  been  a  blessing  to 
Ireland. 

Plu'tarch  (about  50-120  A.  D.)  The 
famous  writer  of  biography  who  lived 
for  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  Rome, 
though  born  in  Greece.  His  **  Lives  *' 
form  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
literary  productions,  and  have  provided 
material  for  hundreds  of  plays  and 
dramas,  including  some  of  the  best  of 
Shakespeare's. 

Plu'io  (Greek,  plouteo,  to  be  rich). 
Originally  a  surname  of  Hades,  as  the 
giver  or  possessor  of  riches;  in  Greek 
mythology,  he  was  a  brother  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Poseidon  (Neptune).  On 
the  division  of  the  universe  he  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  the  under- 
world (Zeus  having  been  given  the 
heavens,  and  Poseidon  the  seas).  Lord 
of  the  realm  of  death,  of  inexorable 
disposition,  immovable  by  prayers  and 
flatteries,  he  was  also  regarded  as  a 
beneficent  deity,  possessing  metallic 
treasures  and  dispensing  them,  and 
blessing  man  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
because  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  un- 
derground comes  all  of  the  riches  of 
the  soil.  He  bore  away  Proserpine  (^. 
V.)  daughter  of  Ceres,  to  his  abode, 
to  be  his  queen. 

Plym'outh.  A  seaport  and  dockyard 
town,  of  Devon,  England,  on  Plymouth 
Sound.  It  comprises  the  "  three 
towns  "  of  Plymouth,  Devonport.  and 
Stonehouse.  P.  117,240.  It  contains 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  works, 
and  many  factories,  besides  a  break- 
water one  miles  long  and  extensive 
fortifications. 

Plym'outh.  A  city  of  Massachusetts, 
on  Plymouth  Bay,  37  miles  southeast 
of  Boston.  It  is  famous  in  the  history  of 


New  England  as  the  landing  place  of 
the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  **  from  the 
**  Mayflower,"  December  11,  1620,  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  a  granite  boulder  at 
the  water*s  edge.  It  is  now  marked  by 
a  monument.  In  Pilgrim  Hall,  a  mu- 
seum, are  preserved  many  relics  of  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  among 
which  are  Governor  Carver's  chair  and 
the  sword  of  Miles  Standish.  P.  12,- 
141.     See  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Plym'outh  Bpothron  (also  known  as 
Darbyites).  A  religious  denomination 
which  originated  in  Dublin  in  1827; 
Edward  Cronin  and  a  number  of  sym- 
pathizers left  the  Catholic  Church  and 
assembled  every  Sunday  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  breakmg  bread."  Rev.  J.  N. 
Darby  Joined  the  new  creed  and  came 
to  Plymouth,  where  he  established  a 
congregation  which  became  known  as 
the  Brethren  there,  but  elsewhere  as 
the  Plymouth  Brethren.  They  have  no 
pastors  nor  church  authorities  of  any 
kind  and  their  services  are  quite  in- 
formal. 

Plym'outh  Rook.    See  Plymouth. 

PneumaVIo  Dospatoh.  A  method  of 
parcel  forwarding,  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air,  through  a  tube  or  along 
an  enclosed  railroad.  The  experiments 
hitherto  made  in  this  direction  have 
not  been  particularly  successful  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  pneumatic  despatch  will 
be  ultimately  widely  adopted.  Already 
the  system  is  satisfactorily  at  work  in 
connection  with  the  short-distance 
transit  of  letters,  packets,  etc.,  by 
postal  authorities  and  commercial 
concerns. 

Pneumat'lcs  (Greek,  pneuma — air, 
breath,  spirit).  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
gaseous  fluids,  especially  the  air;  with 
the  effect  of  their  weight,  pressure, 
elasticity,  motion,  etc.  The  weight, 
pressure  and  resistance  of  the  air  was 
not  well  understood  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Torricelli,  and  later 
Pascal  determined  the  weight  and  the 
pressure  of  the  air  column  in  the  bar- 
ometer, showing  that  suction  is  noth- 
ing but  an  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  against  a  vacuum.  To  this  we  owe 
the  workings  of  the  pump,  the  siphon, 
etc.  Another  properly  or  air  is  its 
compressibility  by  force,  and  its  sud- 
den expansion  when  the  pressure  is 
removed,  a  property  employed  in 
safety-brakes,  air-guns  and  pneumatic 
tubes,  the  flrst  of  which  was  installed 
between  Paris  and  St.  Germain,  1868. 

Pnoumo'nfa.  An  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  usually  ac- 
companied by  an  inflammation  of  the 
bronchi  and  the  pleura,  so  that  either 
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bronchitis  or  pleurisy  or  both  usually 
accompany  it.  The  disease  does  not 
attack  both  lungs  indiscriminately,  but 
is  more  frequent  in  the  right  than  in 
the  left,  liie  mortality  from  pneu- 
monia is  very  great  and  there  are  few 
diseases  in  which  there  is  greater  need 
to  take  care  of  the  patient  during  con- 
valescence, complications  being  fre- 
quent after  apparent  recovery. 

Po.  The  largest  river  of  Italy,  ris- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Monte  Viso,  close  to 
the  French  frontier,  flowing  through 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  draining  and 
irrigating  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains 
of  Europe,  and  ending  its  course  In  the 
Adriatic  thirty  miles  below  Venice.  Its 

greatest  breadth  is  about  1,000  feet,  at 
remona;  its  total  length  450  miles. 

Pobledonostzolft  OontUntino 
(1827-1907).  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Russia.  A  man  of  great  abil- 
ity, keen,  narrow  mind  and  intense  big- 
otry. His  opposition  to  all  reform, 
with  his  persecution  of  free  thought 
and  of  the  Jews,  was  a  terribly  evil 
influence  yet  undoubtedly  conscien- 
tious. 

Pocahon'Us.  The  daughter  of  an 
Indian  chief.  When  Captain  John 
Smith  and  his  party  landed  in  Virginia 
in  1605,  they  would  have  been  mur- 
dered but  for  the  intercession  of  Poca- 
hontas, who  subsequently  married  one 
of  the  settlers,  and  accompanied  him 
to  England,  where  she  died  in  1617. 

Poo»  Kda«r  Allan  (1809-49).  The 
most  original  poetical  genius  yet  pro- 
duced by  America.  Born  in  Baltimore, 
his  parents  died  while  he  was  in  in- 
fancy, but  he  was  adopted  by  Mr.  John 
Allan,  who  had  him  educated  in  Eng- 
land. Poe  returned  to  America,  1822, 
finishing  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  His  intemperate  habits 
were  the  bane  of  his  life.  His  beat 
known  works  are  the  "  Raven,"  "  The 
Bells,"  and  "  Tales  of  Mystery."  Save 
for  some  traces  of  Imitation  in  his  early 
writings,  his  verse  is  eminently  an  in- 
dividual product.  In  keen,  clear  lyrical 
force  he  is  surpassed  by  few  other 
poets. 

Poet  Laupoaio.  An  offlcer  of  the 
household  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great 
Britain.  The  appellation  seems  to  have 
originated  in  a  custom  of  the  English 
universities  of  presenting  a  laurel 
wreath  to  graduates  in  rhetoric  and 
versification  (poetae  laureati).  The 
King's  laureate  was  simply  such  a  one 
in  the  service  of  the  King.  The  office 
has  been  held  by  Chaucer,  Skelton, 
Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden.  Southey, 
Wordsworth.  Tennyson  and  Austin. 

Po'otpy  (Greek,  poieo,  to  make,  to 
create).    According  to  etymology,  the 


word  signifies  a  creation,  or  produc- 
tion of  any  kind.  Like  the  Sanskrit  kri- 
tis  and  Latin  carmen  (creation,  verse) 
the  Greeks  apply  poiesis  or  poesy  to 
the  artistic  productions  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, expressed  in  language.  Poetry  is 
thus  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
verse  or  rhyme,  but  may  find  its  ex- 
pression in  the  thought  alone.  Though 
poetry  lies  rather  in  the  nature  and 
adornment  of  the  thoughts  than  in  the 
form  of  the  composition,  yet,  in  gen- 
eral, it  has  subjected  itself  to  certain 
rules  or  measures  and  also  most  fre- 
quently to  those  of  rhythm  and  rhyme, 
the  use  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  word-music  so  produced  is  found 
to  heighten  the  emotions,  stimulate 
the  imagination,  and  thus  further  the 
end  which  the  poet  has  in  view. 

Point  (Latin,  puncture).  A  mark 
made  by  anything  with  a  sharp  end — 
as  by  a  pin  or  needle,  etc.;  the  sharp 
end  itseli.  as  a  pin-point,  or  of  a  bay- 
onet, as  *^  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 
A  spot  or  circumscribed  area  of  ground ; 
geographically  a  cape  or  headland,  or 
a  town  on  the  same,  as  Point  de  Galle, 
Southwest  Ceylon.  A  striking  part  of  a 
discourse,  speech  or  article,  as  "  he 
made  a  number  of  good  points."  In  as- 
tronomy, a  certain  imaginary  spot  in 
the  heavens  agreed  upon  as  convenient 
whence  to  measure  distances.  In  geo- 
metry, that  which  has  neither  parts 
nor  magnitudes.  In  mathematics,  a 
dot  placed  before  a  decimal  fraction ;  in 
music,  the  dot  used  after  a  note  to  raise 
its  value  or  to  extend  its  time;  in  nav- 
igation, one  of  the  thirty-two  points 
of  division  of  the  mariner*8  compass. 
In  punctuation,  a  mark  used  to  distin- 
guish the  relative  division  of  a  sen- 
tence, etc. 

Polnt'er  Dog.  A  hunting  dog  which 
points  at  game;  its  whole  body,  and 
particularly  its  head  and  paw  indicating 
the  position  of  the  game  to  the  sports- 
man. A  well  trained  pointer  will  re- 
main long  immovable  in  the  attitude  of 
pointing,  not  going  forward  to  disturb 
the  game  which  its  exquisite  power  of 
scent  has  enabled  it  to  discover.  The 
pointer  when  it  scents  game,  stops  so 
suddenly  and  completely  that  even  the 
fore-foot  already  lifted  remains  sus- 
pended in  ^e  air. 

Porson.  A  substance  injurious  to 
the  body,  when  taken  into  the  stomach 
or  blooa  even  in  small  amounts.  Poi- 
sons are  usually  divided  into  two  classes: 
irritants  and  narcotics.  The  former 
act  chiefly  on  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which  they  irritate,  inflame  and 
partially  destroy.  Among  them  are 
acids,  caustic  alkalis,  corrosive  subli- 
mate etc.,  while  among   the  irritants 
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which  cause  no  corrosion  are  arsenic, 
canthartdes,  etc.  The  narcotics  act  es- 
pecially on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord; 
their  symptoms  are  usually  giddiness, 
headache,  obscurity  of  sight  or  double 
vision,  accompanied  by  stupor,  convul- 
sion and  finally  complete  coma.  A  few 
poisons  which  have  been  classified  as 
narcotic-irritants  have  a  combined  ac- 
tion, as  that  of  the  poisonous  mush- 
rooms. The  antidotes  to  poisons  are 
numerous.  Most  of  the  organic  and 
many  of  the  zymotic  (germ)  diseases 
are  due  to  the  formation  of  poisons  in 
the  body  which  the  viscera  are  unable 
to  evacuate.  A  last  class  of  poisons  are 
those  which  are  harmless  when  intro- 
duced into  the  alimentary  canal,  but 
very  deleterious  when  Introduced  di- 
rectly into  the  blood.  Instances  of 
these  are  the  decoctions  used  by  sav- 
ages to  poison  their  arrows,  and  the 
bites  of  snakes,  insects,  the  virus  of 
hydrophobia.    See  Ptomaines. 

Poltl^ps  (pwa-tya').  A  town  in  the 
Vienne  department.  Prance;  capital  of 
the  Plantagenets.  with  a  fine  cathedra^ 
Near  here  the  Black  Prince  defeated  the 
French  in  1356,  and  captured  King 
John:  p.  42^64  (commune). 

Pola.  A  fortified  port  of  Istria  on  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  the  chief  naval 
station  and  arsenal  of  Austro-Hungary. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  many  Roman 
antiquities,  and  is  a  commercial  center. 
Population  with  garrison,  48,560. 

Po'land.  A  former  Slavic  kingdom 
of  Europe.  The  Slavs,  including  Rus- 
sians, Little  Russians,  Lithuanians, 
.Poles,  Old  Prussians,  Lusatians,  Morav- 
ians, and  Bohemians,  spread  from  the 
East  far  into  Germany  when  the  Ger- 
man tribes  invaded  the  Roman  Em- 
§ire.  The  Bohemians,  Slavs,  Groats, 
ervians  and  Bosnians,  whose  lan- 
guages resemble  Russian,  retained  their 
places  in  the  South,  protected  by 
mountain  chains,  but  the  Teutonic 
knights  in  the  Middle  Ages  won  back 
much  of  the  northern  olain  including 
Prussia  and  Silesia.  The  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  language  differ  greatly  from 
Russian,  but  on  their  unlimited  plains, 
swaying  to  and  fro,  conquest  estab- 
lished one  Slavic  power  after  another 
in  control,  and  the  Poles,  a  fair-haired, 
round-headed,  impulsive,  eloquent  and 
martial  race  were  very  prominent,  es- 
pecially when  the  Russians  were 
crushed  by  Tartar  invasions.  The  Rus- 
sians were  converted  to  the  Greek 
Church  from  Constantinople,  and  the 
Poles  became  Catholics,  (992).  The 
races  were  always  rival  and  hostile, 
and  at  one  time  the  Poles  had  a  con- 
glomerate kingdom  from  the  Baltic  al- 
most to  the  Black  Sea.    They  too,  were 


almost  crushed  by  the  Tartars,  (1281) 
but  recovered,  under  the  great  Gasi- 
mirs  and  Jageilons,  and  ruled  in  splen- 
dor, with  a  famous  capital  and  univer- 
sity at  Cracow.  In  the  disorganized 
times,  however,  the  nobles  trampled  on 
all  popular  rights,  became  jealous  of 
the  central  autnority  of  the  crown,  and, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty, 
elected  each  new  king.  This  broke  the 
nobles  into  venal  factions,  for  the  peo- 
ple no  longer  had  a  vote,  and  each 
reign  was  spent  in  intrigues  and  bribes 
for  the  next  succession  to  the  throne, 
which  frequently  went  to  foreign 
princes.  The  Russians  took  advantage 
of  it  to  recover  from  their  former  posi- 
tion of  inferiority,  winning  back  the 
Cossacks,  White  Russia  and  many  of 
the  Rutheniand.  The  Poles  were  de- 
feated repeatedly  by  the  Swedes,  who 
long  held  all  the  Baltio  coast.  The  old 
national  spirit  flashed  up  in  spectacu- 
lar glory  when  John  Sobieskl,  in  1683. 
shared  in  driving  out  the  Turks  and 
saving  Vienna,  but  afterwards  there 
were  only  faction  and  bribery  under  the 
Saxon  princes,  Augustus  II.  and  III. 
Finally  Frederick  the  Gr^at  and  Cathe- 
rine the  Great,  the  master  spirits  of 
their  age,  found  an  excuse  for  dividing 
Poland  between  them,  in  two  great 
partitions,  1772  and  1793,  giving  Gali- 
cia  to  Austria,  to  satisfy  her  for  Silesia 
which  Frederick  had  seized  long  before 
and  probably  feeling  that  the  people  at 
large  could  not  be  so  mlsgOTemed  as 
they  had  been  by  their  own  nobles  un- 
der the  atrocious  constitution.  The 
national  spirit  burst  out  with  a  final 
spark  under  Kosclusco.  Political  rights 
were  given  to  cities  and  peasants,  and 
they  united  in  a  last  desperate  effort, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  veteran  Rus- 
sian General  SuwarofT  sacked  Warsaw, 
and  the  puppet  king  Stanislaus  ended 
his  life  at  St.  Petersburg.  When  Na- 
poleon made  his  Moscow  oampaign  the 
poles  flocked  to  his  standard  out  their 
fetters  were  finally  riveted  when  the 
allies  distributed  Europe  at  his  fall  In 
1814.  The  wisdom  of  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria  has  given  full  civic  rights  to 
the  Austrian  share  of  Poland — great 
Gallcia,  w5th  Us  historical  capital  Cra- 
cow. The  Prussians  have  administered 
Po?en  and  Polish  Prussia  with  their 
usual  intelligence.  The  country  blooms 
like  a  garden,  and  one  notices  the 
change  at  once  as  one  passes  the  fron- 
tier from  Russia  by  railway.  In  tiieir 
anxiety  to  unite  the  nation,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  German  language  and  Teu- 
tonify,  they  have  fallen  and  roused  a 
national  Polish  spirit,  but  the  general 
prosperity  waits  only  conc^niatory  leg- 
islation to  win  the  people  to  the  admin- 
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jstration.  Russian  Poland,  with  49,159 
sauare  miles  and  a  population  of  more 
than  10.000,000,  has  tared  the  worst. 
It  is  a  fertile  and  ,beautifal  plain,  pro- 
ducing all  grain  crops  with  abundant 
potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  and  there 
are  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  which 
have  m^e  it  the  best  manufacturing 
region  of  Russia.  The  backwardness 
of  Russia,  with  the  immense  market  it 
affords  for  manufactures,  makes  the 
connection  naturally  proOtable.  The  in- 
telligent people,  with  a  million  Jews 
and  many  industrious  Lithuanians  and 
Germans,  could  make  the  region  bloom 
but  the  Jealousy  and  medisval  repres- 
sion of  Russia  ^inds  beautiful,  historic 
Warsaw,  with  its  700,000  people,  under 
the  heel  of  a  brutal  oolice  and  a  gar- 
rison of  31,000  regular  troops.  Lodz, 
the  "  Manchester  of  Poland  *  with  its 
hi\e  of  industry,  and  330.850  inhabi- 
tants engaged  In  textile  and  other  man- 
ufactures, cannot  but  prosper  finan- 
cially, but  is  harried  ana  annoyed.  The 
Jews  have  no  civic  rights,  are  op- 
pressed, deprived  of  education,  of 
chance  to  work,  and  opportunity  for 
their  genius.  Here  as  elsewhere,  Rus- 
sia is  driving  its  best  citizens  to  tl^e 
universities  of  Germany,  the  peace  of 
England,  and  the  mercantile  and  edu- 
cational possibilities  of  America. 

Polair  Bear.    &ee  Bear. 

Polar  CxpadUions.  See  Hudson; 
Franklin,  Sir  J.;  Greely.  A.  W.:  Norden- 
akiold;  Nansen,  F.;  Abruzzi;  Peary; 
Shackleton;  North  West  Passage; 
Greenland.    See  Antarctic. 

PolaKlty.  A  term  used  In  different 
scientific  expressions,  especially  of  Ihe 
condition  of  an  object  as  having  posi- 
tive or  negative  electric  or  magnetic 
poles. 

Polarization.  In  an  ordinary  ray  of 
light  the  vibration  shifts  its  direction 
millions  oi  times  a  second.  If  re- 
flected from  a  transparent  body  at  a 
polarizing  angle  with  tangent  equal  to 
the  body's  index  of  refraction  it  is 
plane  polarized.  If  the  polarized  beams 
fall  on  a  Second  similar  body,  at  a  po- 
larizing angle,  it  enters  or  is  reflected, 
as  the  plane  of  reflection  is  parallel  or 

Eerpendicular  to  the  first.  A  polarized 
earn  is  obtained  either  by  reflection 
at  a  polarizing  angle,  securing  plane 
polarization;  by  double  refraction  and 
elimination;  by  double  refraction  and 
absorption  with  tourmaline. 

Poia^  Oalaa'tlal.  The  northern  and 
southern  poles  of  the  slderial  sphere 
are  the  points  having  no  motion  of 
their  own,  around  which  the  sphere 
apparently  revolves.  As  this  depends 
upon  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis, 
in  its  diurnal  revolution,  and  as  this 


is  constantly  affecled  by  the  parallax 
of  the  earu's  annual  orbit  apd  the 
sun's  flight  in  space,  and  as  the  fl:;ced 
stars  themselves,  the  only  iheasures 
In  the  case,  are  in  constant  motion,  it 
is  of  course  sin  imaginary  point.  See 
Pole  Star. 

Poia  $tar.  The  nearest  prominent 
star  of  the  Celestial  Pole  (q.  v.),  the 
name  has  long  been  applied  to  star 
Alpha  of  Ursa  Minor,  whose  move- 
ment could  not  be  detected  by  the  un- 
assisted eye  of  our  fathers  or  our  own. 
It  is  really  a  degree  and  a  half  from  the 
)ole  and  has  a  minute  revolu- 
ion;  it  will  approach  the  pole 
*or  a  century  and  then  recede, 
h  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  150  B.  G.. 
t  was  12**  distant.  It  is  easily  found 
by  a  line  from  the  Pointers,  the  two 
outer  stars  in  the  bowl  of  the  Dipper. 
There  is  no  bright  star  near  iM  South 
Pole. 

Pola'oat.  An  animal  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  averaging  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  exclusive  of  tail.  It  is  car- 
nivorous and  belongs  to  the  weasel 
family.  Like  the  skunk,  ft  has  the 
power  of  emitting  a  most  offensive 
odor. 

Polloa'.  A  body  of  guards  organized 
on  a  military  system,  to  protect  the 
peace  of  great  cities.  The  Romans,  with 
their  supreme  governmental*  ability, 
guarded  Rome  by  cohorts  of  Vigiles, 
well  organized  nignt-watchmen,  as  well 
as  firemen.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  every 
one  lighted  his  own  section  at  his  will, 
and  protected  himself  if  he  ventured 
out  in  the  streets  at  night;  but  there 
were  watchmen  who  walked  about  with 
lanterns,  gave  alarm  of  fire,  and  called 
the  hourq  of  the  night.  They  were  quite 
powerless  against  armed  and  organized 
criminals,  and  a  more  effective  system 
was  developed  In  Paris,  about  1780, 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  in  Lon- 
don, (1828)  after  constant  alarms  of 
burglary  and  street  robbery,  inoreas- 
ing  with  luxury,  movable  wealth,  and 
change  of  nrlmltive  manners.  Paris 
now  nas  8,000  courteous  and  efficient 
gens  d'armes  with  cocked  hat  and 
sword;  London,  15,000  omnipresent 
and  sensible  guardians;  Berlin,  4,500 
men  with  Prussian  discipline ;  Italy  has 
a  double  system  of  municipal  and  rural 
police,  but  the  rurales  guard  the  smal- 
ler towns  and  act  in  wholesome  rivalry 
with  the  regular  police.  They  are 
ill-paid,  but  well  equipped  and  disci- 
plined, and  enjoy  a  small  retiring  pen- 
sion. They  have  crushed  brigandage, 
with  great  courage,  and  have  Italian 
subtlety  as  detectives.  New  York  has 
9,920  police,  a  comparatively  small 
number,  but  the  best  paid,  selected  and 
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trained  in  the  world,  all  athletes  of 
Kood  education  and  practical  ability. 
The  evils  of  appointment  by  political 
polL  with  the  temptation  to  *'  graft  **  in 
dealing  with  liquor,  gambling  and  vice, 
are  being  eliminated  by  advance  in 
public  intelligence,  and  social  study. 
The  annual  expense  in  London  is  $8,- 
000.000;  New  York  $12,000,000;  Paris 
$8,000,000;  Berlin  $3,000,000. 

PoliVioal  Koon'omy.  The  stew- 
ardship or  administration  of  na- 
tional resources.  The  first  political 
economists  were  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
who  treated  wealth  in  its  true  sense,  as 
the  welfare  or  common  wealth  of  a 
community,  and  not  its  physical  pos- 
sessions. Gazing,  as  the  Lord's  free- 
men, from  the  mountain  heights,  on  the 
teeming,  slave-holding,  war-crushed, 
king-rladen  nations  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Babylon,  they  held  that  slavery  of 
one  of  their  own  race  was  essentially 
illegal:  In  the  case  of  foreigners,  if  un- 
avoidable, it  was  an  unavoidable  evil, 
and  to  be  mitigated  in  every  way;  that 
every  human  being  and  animal  had  a 
right  to  one  day's  rest  In  seven;  that 
the  earth  belonged  to  God:  that  real 
estate  was  to  be  subdivided  as  far  as 
possible  among  free  holders,  and  alie- 
nation of  more  than  a  generation  of 
49  years  was  illegal;  after  that  it  must 
return  to  the  family  of  the  spendthrift 
who  sold  it;  the  laborer  must  be  paid 
fair  wages  when  the  sun  went  down; 
extortion,  abuse  of  wealth,  accumula- 
tion of  real  estate  was  a  direct  sin. 
A  man.  they  said,  a  human  being,  was 
worth  more  than  the  gold  of  Ophlr.  In 
other  words,  their  genius  directly  an- 
ticipated modem  results.  The  Greeks, 
keen,  subtle,  logical,  argued  about  prin- 
eiples.  philosophies,  values  and  their 
results  were  wisely  summed  up  by 
Aristotle.  Their  whole  system  was 
noisoned  by  the  inevitable  struggle  of 
Greek  existence  and  commerce  against 
the  ocean  of  barbarians.  They  had 
no  free  standpoint,  like  the  mountain- 
eers of  Judea,  and  their  theory  (in 
Greek,  the  point  of  view  from  which 
one  looks  on  the  world),  was  natur- 
ally defective.  The  Romans,  keen- 
sighted  and  practical,  were  caught  in 
the  same  slave-holding  net;  they  de- 
clared that  slave  estates  and  slave  fac- 
tories h^Td  destroyed  the  life  of  Italy, 
but  with  their  struggle  against  barbar- 
ous armies  who  must  be  massacred  or 
enslaved,  they  were  helpless.  They 
looked  admiringly  at  the  manhood  and 
social  equality  of  the  Germans.  The 
Germans  conquered  the  world  to  be- 
come vassals  to  their  chiefs.  Through 
the  Dark  Ages,  the  Church  salted  the 
world,    denounced    slavery,    preached 


simple  life,  but  was  tangled  in  the 
mesnes  of  the  State  Church.  With  the 
revival  of  letters,  statesmen,  like  Henry 
IV.,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Cromwell, 
practiced  without  preaching.  Colbert. 
Louis  xrv.*s  great  minister,  assured 
him  that  if  he  would  but  let  France 
alone,  she  would  turn  the  stones  to 
gold;  but  the  fruits  of  Colbert's  genius, 
wise  administration  and  finance  only 
filled  his  master's  war  coffers.  Adam 
Smith,  first  of  modern  economists,  in 
his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  (1776),  still 
held  the  mediaeval  notion  that  wealth 
meant  property,  not  welfare,  and  es- 
pecially the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
squirearchy  of  his  day.  He  argued 
sagely  of  rent  and  landlord  and  tenant 
as  fundamentals  of  human  existence. 
Living  under  George  III.,  and  watching 
his  blundering  administration,  he  be- 
lieved, and  rightly,  as  Colbert  had 
done,  in  laissezfaire,  letting  average 
human  nature  work  itself  out  by  laws 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  could 
not  understand  that  democracy  and  the 
advance  of  intelligence  could  attain  a 
collective  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
greater  than  that  of  individuals.  Ben- 
tham  believed  in  the  same  survival  of 
the  fittest:  he  could  not  understand 
the  ^ssibillties  of  human  genius  mul- 
tiplymff  human  possession  and  welfare 
through  science,  and  Malthus  reason- 
ably wished  to  limit  human  reproduc- 
tion, lest  the  swarming  race  should  de- 
vour itself  by  famine  and  pestilence  as 
in  India.  Ricardo  lived  In  a  day  when 
the  squirearchy  had  given  way  to  the 
millocracy,  when  the  city  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  country,  and  the  question 
was  one  of  wages  rather  than  rent,  and 
he  argued  of  supply  and  demand,  of 
fate  and  the  laws  of  the  universe.  John 
Stuart  Mill  thought  from  the  same 
plane,  but  more  nobly.  He  believed 
in  a  taxation  and  regulation  of  inheri- 
tances which  should  break  up  great 
fortunes.  The  French,  meantime,  St. 
Simon,  and  Comte,  and  Fourier  and 
Blanc,  pondering  over  their  burled  re- 
public, dreamed  like  Sir  Thomas  More 
of  a  Communistic  Utopia,  when  human 
woes  should  be  redressed,  not  by  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  democratic 
state,  but  by  smaller  associations.  They 
tangled  themselves  by  failing  to  rec- 
ognize that  men  are  not  born  equal: 
that  genius  must  necessarily  invent, 
discover,  lead,  be  roused  by  due  re- 
ward, but  be  controlled  by  the  State  If 
it  stepped  on  a  self-chosen  path.  Karl 
Marx  developed  socialism  on  more  log- 
ical principles,  and  his  followers, 
trained  in  the  school  of  possibilities 
and  opportunism  to  conservative  ideas, 
are  advancing  to  the  control  of  Oer- 
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many.  The  awful  genius  of  Bismarck, 
steel-handed  as  it  was.  had  anticipated 
them  by  unlocking  tne  treasures  of 
national  resources;  by  unity;  adminis- 
tration; wise  finance;  protection;  com- 
mercial development;  and  he  tempered 
bis  great  achievements  by  industrial 
Insurance  and  provision  for  old  age, 
commercial  courts,  trade  schools  which 
developed  individual  possibility,  even- 
handed  and  cheap  justice  which  rested 
the  human  heart.  The  United  States, 
tearing  itself  loose  from  slavery,  win- 
ning new  wisdom  from  its  thousand 
elements  and  manifold  experiments, 
lost  in  its  own  possibilities,  not  always 
seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees,  experi- 
menting, and  re-experimenting  in  forty- 
six  legislatures  plus  one,  is  slowly  tem- 
pering its  sword,  improving  its  finance, 
curbing  the  plutocracy  which  its  own 
abounding  prosperity  had  brought  upon 
it,  fighting  corruption  and  graft  and 
unrighteous  trusts  and  ignorance;  and 
advancing  with  face  turned  forward, 
toward  temperance.  Justice,  equal  op- 

Bortunity  and  industrial  education;  a 
[ague  Tribunal  and  freedom  from 
war,  and  all  that  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets  foresaw. 

Polk.  Jomos  Knox  (1795-1849).  The 
eleventh  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  of  a 
Scotch-Irish  family.  He  was  Congress- 
man from  Tennessee,  1829-39,  becom- 
ing Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1839  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee.  He 
was  elected  President  in  1844  against 
Henry  Clay,  the  Whig,  on  a  Democra- 
tic platform  which  satisfied  the  South 
by  promising  to  annex  Texas;  and  won 
California  from  Mexico.  Polk  sup- 
ported slavery  and  opposed  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.  Personally,  he  was  an  hon- 
orable, high-minded  man. 

Pol'ka.  A  dance  that  was  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Bohemia  in 
1843  and  won  great  popularity.  Polka  is 
a  Slavonic  word,  meaning  "  national." 

Pollaok,  or  Poilook  (Gael.,  pollag, 
the  whiting).  A  fish  (Gadus  pollach- 
ius)  of  the  same  family  as  the  cod  and 
haddock,  found  off  the  British  and 
Irish  coasts.  Another  genus  Merlangus 
provides  the  common  pollack  (M.  Pur- 
pureas), of  the  New  England  coast:  it 
being  about  one  to  three  feet  long,  and 
its  fiesh  delicate  and  nutritious. 

Porion  (Latin,  a  fine  flour).  The 
fertilizing  dust  from  the  stamen  which 
falls  upon  the  pistil  of  a  flower,  and 
gives  life  to  the  future  seed  in  the 
ovary.  In  corn  the  tassel  is  the  sta- 
men, the  corn-silk  the  pistil.  If  the 
pollen  does  not  fall  on  the  silk  there  is 
no  life.  The  pollen  is  called  a  sperm, 
and  has  a  nucleus  enveloped  in  cyto- 


plasm, to  unite  with  the  nucleus  of  the 
egg.  How  union  is  filially  effected  is 
microscopically  uncertain.  See  Flower; 
Fig. 

Poilook,  8lr  Frodorlok  (1845 — ). 
Professor  of  Law  in  London  Univer- 
sity. He  is  the  author  of  "  A  Life  of 
Spinoza,"  *•  History  of  the  Science  ol 
Politics,"  and  valuable  law  books. 

PoNok,  Robort  (1798-1827).  A 
Scottish  poet  born  at  Muirhouse  in 
the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  1827, 
when  he  was  dying  of  consumption,  he 
published  the  long  blank  verse  poem, 
*•  The  Course  of  Time  "  which,  though 
not  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  con- 
tains many  beautiful  passages,  and  at- 
tained great  popularity. 

Po'lo.  An  Asiatic  game  which  may 
be  simply  described  as  hockey  on 
horseback.  It  is  played  by  riders  on 
specially  trained  ponies;  long-handled 
"sticks"  or  mallets  being  used  to 
strike  the  ball  from  the  ground  towards 
the  goal.  The  game  was  introduced 
from  the  East,  and  is  very  popular  at 
gymkhanas  and  military  sports,  as  it 
permits  the  display  of  much  equestrian 
skill  and  muscular  dexterity,  while  the 
danger  involved  proves  an  added  charm 
to  daring  riders. 

Po'lo,  Mapco  (1255-1324).  A  Ven- 
etian traveler  who  spent  over  twenty- 
four  years  in  Central  Asia,  China  and 
India,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  book 
describing  his  adventures,  which  forms 
a  marvelous  collection  of  traveler's 
tales. 

Polta'va.  A  government  of  South- 
west Russia  with  an  area  19,265  square 
miles.  The  population,  nearly  3,000,- 
000  are  mainly  peasant-farmers.  The 
capital  is  Poltava,  an  industrial  town  on 
the  Verskla  River.  Formerly  it  had 
great  wool  fairs  but  now  is  declining; 

?».  55.000.     Here  Charles  XII.  was  de- 
eated  by  Peter  the  Great,  1709. 

Polyan'thus  (Greek,  many  fiowers). 
A  cross  between  the  primrose  (Prim- 
ula vulgaris)  and  the  cow-slip  (Prim- 
ula olficinalis).  It  needs  rich  soil, 
moisture  and  shade.  The  colors  are 
white,  cream,  yellow,  brown,  maroon, 
scarlet,  blue. 

Polyb'iuo  (205-120  B.  C).  A  hos- 
tage at  Rome  for  seventeen  years,  he 
became  the  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus 
Minor,  accompanied  him  to  Africa  and 
saw  the  fall  of  Carthage,  146.  When 
Greece  (Achaea)  revolted  against  Rome 
he  secured  favorable  terms  for  his 
countrymen.  A  large  part  of  his  *•  His- 
tories "  remain  as  our  chief  source  of 
knowledge  of  an  interesting  period.  He 
is  accurate,  clear,  philosophical;  an  ex- 
cellent judge  and  delineator  of  char- 
acter, nationalities,  constitutional  law. 
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politics;  reliable  in  chronology  and 
geo^atkhy, 

Pol^oarp  (cTrca  69-155  A.  D.). 
Bishop  of  Smyrna*  and  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  the  Apostle  John.  An  ex- 
cellent aecoilnt  of  him  is  preserved  by 
his  disciple  Ireneus,  and  implied  in  an 
epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Ignatius.  A 
contemporary  epistle  of  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  gives  a  vivid  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  city's  amphitheater. 

Polycfa'tut  (452-412  B.  C).  A 
Greek  architect  and  sculptor  and  the 
friend  and  fellow-pupil  of  Phidias, 
whom  he  almost  equalled  in  skill.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Argos.  His  Dory- 
phorus,  or  "  Spear-bearer  "  is  one  of 
our  most  precious  relics  of  ancient  art. 
and  became  known  as  the  "  Rule  of 
Polycletus,"  the  perfect  athletic  type  of 
the  human  figure. 

Polygala'ceM  (Greek,  much  milk). 
An  order  of  herbs  and  small  plants,  in- 
cluding the  milk-weed,  with  pretty 
pink  or  blue  flowers.  An  American  and 
a  Himalayan  species  are  called  snake- 
root,  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  snake- 
bites. The  Germans  have  a  similar  Nat- 
terbluemchen,  and  there  is  a  Greek 
species  with  handsome  purple  blos- 
soms. 

Polyg'amy  (Greek,  much  wed).  The 
custom  of  plural  marriages,  used 
of  a  husband,  with  many  wives, 
contrasted  with  the  Thibetan  habit  of 
polyandry,  where  one  woman  has  sev- 
eral husbands,  and  bv  which  poor 
mountaineers  escape  the  burden  of 
many  children.  As  nature  makes  the 
numbers  of  the  sexes  invariably  even, 
polygamy  deprives  the  poor  of  wives, 
and  it  was  abhored  by  Greeks,  Romans, 
Germans  and  all  advancing  and  civili- 
zing races,  as  it  renders  a  wholesome 
family  life  impossible,  and  makes  the 
house  a  den  of  Jealousy,  favoritism, 
hidden  bitterness,  drugging  and  in- 
trigues for  the  inheritance  of  favored 
children.  The  stories  of  Abraham,  with 
Sarah  and  Haffar,  of  Jacob,  with  the 
dissensions  of  his  wives  and  the  crime 
of  his  sons,  of  David  and  his  one  sin 
and  rebellious  children  of  Solomon  with 
the  ruin  of  his  ffreat  house,  are  ser- 
mons against  polygamy.  The  history 
of  the  East  is  a  monotonous  repetition 
of  sultana  intrigue,  harem  plots,  feuds 
between  brothers;  tne  prison  and  the 
bow-string.  It  has  reduced  Mohamme- 
danism to  eternal  and  hopeless  social 
barrenness,  a  upas  tree  under  which 
no  good  thing  can  live. 

Polyne'sia  (Greek,  many  Islands).  A 
sub-division  of  Oceania,  comprising  the 
islands  and  groups  of  the  Pacific  within 
thirty  degrees  north  and  south  of  the 
equator  and  between  135  degrees  east 


and  west  ion^titude;  all  of  which  ars 
dealt  with  under  separate  entries. 

Polyp  (Greek,  many  footed).  A  name 
given  by  Aristotle  to  the  Octopus  (q. 
v.),  bnt  not  associated  with  Jelly-fish. 
See  Sea  Anemones  and  Corals. 

Polyphe'mus.  The  son  of  Neptuhd 
and  chief  of  the  Cyclopes.  He  lived  in 
a  cave  near  Mount  ifitna.  Ulysses  and 
twelve  companions  entered  this  cave, 
and  six  of  them  were  devoured  by  the 
monster.  Then  he  fell  asleep  and 
Ulysses  put  out  his  one  eye  and  es- 
caped. 

Porypua  (Greek,  many  footed,  many 
rooted).  A  malignant  tumor  in  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  nose,  larynx, 
rectum  or  uterus.  They  are  removed 
by  forceps,  ligature  or  a  crushing  in- 
strument. 

Polytha'iim.  The  doctrine  of  a  plur- 
ality of  gods.  The  Greeks  had  a  deity 
for  every  spring  and  tree,  and  the 
Hindoos  have  countless  millions. 

Polyzo'a  (Greek,  multiple  creatures). 
The  name  given  to  a  class  of  mollus- 
coida  living  in  aggregated  masses,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  moss.  They 
are  diverse  in  form,  of  very  primitive 
structure,  and  the  reproductive  organs 
of  both  sexes  are  present  in  the  same 
individual. 

Pombaf,  Dom  8abattlan  Joaaph  da 
Oarvalho,  Marqulaof  (1699-1782).  The 
best  known  of  all  Portuguese  states- 
men and  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
lime.  He  restored  to  the  crovm  land 
which  had  been  unjustly  alienated,  re- 
organized the  army  and  established 
wide  commercial  relations.  He  caused 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  his  determined 
enemies,  to  be  banished.  The  accession 
of  Maria  I.  to  the  throne  marked  his 
downfall.  The  peasantry  always  spoke 
of  him  as  "  the  great  Marquis  **  and 
history  has  stamped  their  verdict  with 
its  approval. 

Pomaoran'aia  (Latin,  Punioa  grana- 
turn).  A  small  tree  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms 
and  a  shapely  brownish  fruit,  the  size 
of  an  orange,  filled  with  countless  edi- 
ble seeds  in  an  acid,  crimson  pulp. 
With  the  Greeks  it  was  the  symbol  of 
fruitfulness,  and  was  placed  in  the 
hand  of  Proserpine  who  typified  the 
burial  and  rebirth  of  the  seed  in  the 
earth 

Pomara'nia  (Slavonian,  by  the  sea), 
A  Prussian  province  south  of  the  Bal- 
tic, deserted  by  the  Vanddls  when  they 
invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  filled 
with  Slavs  who  gradually  mingled  with 
the  Germans.  Tne  Oder  flows  through 
it  into  a  great  Bay  or  HafT,  at  Stettin. 
It  is  a  fruitful  province,  near  Berlin, 
with  fisheries  and  commerce. 
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PomoiMu  A  city  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  California;  twenty- three  miles 
east  of  Los  Angeles;  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  A 
Salt  Lake  Raih^oads.  It  is  the  center  of 
trade  for  a  rich  farming  m^  fruit  re- 
gion.   P.  10,?07. 

Pomp'adour,       Jeanne       AnioinaUa 

(1781-1764).  For  a  long  time  the 
favorite  of  Louis  XV.  of  Prance,  over 
whom  she  exercised  great  influence. 

Pompeii  (pom^pa'ye).  A  rained  city 
of  Italy,  thirteen  miles  southeast  of 
Naples,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 
It  was  destroyed  A.  D.  79.  the  site  dis- 
covered in  1748.  It  was  humed,  not  by 
lava,  but  by  light  ashes,  which  have 
preserved  the  buildings,  streets,  foun- 
tains, homes,  frescoes,  furniture,  baths, 
sculptures,  shops,  theater,  amphithea- 
ter, barracks,  armor,  jewels,  with  ex- 
traordtoary  perfection. 

Pom'palmousaa.  An  East  Indian  cit- 
rus fruit,  largest  of  its  order,  with 
globing  or  paw-shaped  form,  yellow 
rind  full  of  essential  oil,  and  having 
very  large,  white  flowers. 

Pom'pay,  the  Qpeat  (106-48  B.  C). 
As  a  Roman  general  of  Sulla  he  early 
won  faitie.  He  defeated  Lepidus  and 
crushed  Sertoiius  in  Spain.  Returning  to 
Italy  he  destroyed  Spartacus  and  ended 
the  Civil  War.  He  now  took  the  popular 
side,  was  elected  Consul,  ana  In  66 
cleared  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Cillcian 
pirates,  who  had  hampered  all  com- 
merce. In  65-63  he  conquered  Mithri- 
dates.  King,  of  Pontus,  and  Tisanes  of 
Armenia,  annexed  Syria,  occupied  Jeru- 
salem and  made  it  a  Roman  city.  In  61 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Gsssar,  and 
agreed  to  rule  the  world  with  him  and 
.Grassus  as  a  triumvirate  under  republi- 
can forms.  Cffisar  went  to  Gaul,  con- 
quered it,  won  universal  glory.  Pompey 
grew  Jealous,  and  alliea  himself  with 
the  aristocratic  Senate,  which  ordered 
Gssar^s  return.  He  came  but  brought 
his  army.  Pompey  and  the  Senate  re- 
treated to  Macedonia,  where  the  feud 
was  fought  out  between  the  great  ri- 
vals at  Pharsalus  in  48.  Pompey  was 
defeated,  fled  to  Egypt  and  was  assas- 
sinated. 

Ponce  de  Leon  (pon'tha  de  la'ong), 
4uan  (1460-1521).  A  Spanish  soldier 
of  ancient  family  who  sailed  with  Co- 
lumbus on  his  second  voyage  to  the 
New  World.  He  conquered  Porto 
Rico  from  the  Indians.  1510,  and 
was  made  governor.  In  1513,  he  dis- 
covered Florida  on  Easter  Sunday 
(Pascua  Florida),  fought  the  Indians, 
sailed  round  to  Pensacola  and  reached 
Spain  via  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas.  Re- 
turning to  P.orto  Rico  and  Florida,  he 


helped  Cortes  in  Mexico,  and  was  killed 
in  battle. 

ren'dlchery.  A  city  on  the  Ceroman- 
Goast,  the  capital  of  French  India. 
It  exports  cotton  and  rice.    P.  52,600. 

Pon'tlae  (1720-69).  A  famous  chief 
Qf  the  Ottawa  Indians.  In  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  he  organized  an  alli- 
ance of  all  the  tribes  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Lake  Superior,  and  in  1763 
they  made  a  successful  attack  on  the 
scattered  English  forts,  taking  ten  out 
of  fourteen.  Detroit  had  been  warned, 
and  Pontiac  beseiged  it  for  Ave  months 
with  great  ability,  until  news  arrived 
of  a  general  peace. 

Pontlao.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Oakland  County,  Michigan,  26  miles 
northwest  of  Detroit  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Pontiac.  Oxford  &  North- 
ern Ralhroads.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
stock  and  produce  markets  of  the  State 
with  flour  mills  and  factories,  turning 
out  automobiles,  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, etc.  It  is  also  a  summer  re- 
sort. The  Eastern  Michigan  Insane 
Asylum  is  here.    P.  14,532. 

Pon'tlfex.  The  title  assigned  in  an- 
cient Rome  to  members  of  the  chief 
College  of  Priests,  whose  duties  were 
of  a  general  kind.  The  '*  pontifex  max- 
imus  **  was  the  chief  religious  official 
of  the  State. 

Pon'tlne  Marihes.  A  low-lying  re- 
gion forming  the  southern  part  of  the 
Roman  Gampagna.  A  number  of  at- 
tempts have  neen  made  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  to  drain  the 
marshes.  This,  however,  has  been 
found  to  be  possible  only  in  part.  The 
government  has  ameliorated  conditions, 
making  Rome  and  its  neighborhood  free 
from  malaria. 

Pontoon.  Any  temporary  floating 
structure  that  forms  part  of  a  bridge 
across  a  river.  Pontoons  are  in  va- 
rious forms,  mostly  cylindrical  and  hol- 
low, others  take  the  shape  of  deck- 
boats  locked  together.  Pontoon 
bridges  capable  of  supporting  railways 
are  a  feature  of  modern  military  equip- 
ment. 

Pon'typidd.  A  market  tovsm  on 
the  River  Taff,  Glamorganshire,  Wales. 
It  contains  factories  and  a  remeirkable 
bridge.    P.  34,100. 

Poo'dle.  A  well-known  -variety  of 
domestic  dog,  having  a  thick  curly  coat 
which  in  France  it  is  the  custom  to  cut 
close  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  intelligent  an- 
imal, capable  of  being  taught  many 
ti'lcks 

Poo'na.  A  district  of  the  Deccan 
division,  Bombay,  British  India,  with  an 
area  of  5,369  square  miles.  The  na- 
tive  manufactures  have  been   almoA* 
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entirely  supplanted  and  the  only  busi- 
ness that  prospers  is  the  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce;  P.  (neariy)  IjOOO,- 
000.  The  capital  is  Poona,  or  Puna, 
a  city  on  the  Muta  River,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bombay  army;  p. 
112.580  (including  a  cantonment  of 
80/)00). 

Pope.  Alexander  (1688-1744).  The 
celebrated  eighteenth  century  poet  and 
translator  or  **  Homer."  He  was  the 
son  of  a  London  draper,  and  while 
but  a  boy  showed  ffreat  poetic  gifts. 
In  1711,  he  published  his  famous  '*  Es- 
say on  Criticism";  in  1712,  "The 
Rape  of  the  Lock";  and  in  1713, 
"Windsor  Forest  and  other  Poems.'* 
His  most  celebrated  work  was  his  "  Es- 
say on  Man,"  and  his  most  sensational 
his  "Dunciad,"  a  literary  satire  upon  the 
smaller  literary  men  of  his  time.  His 
"  Universal  Hymn  "  is  his  noblest  pro- 
duction. He  was  of  diminutive  stamre 
and  deformed  from  birth.  His  physical 
infirmity^  irascible  temperament  and  in- 
cessant study  made  his  life  "  one  long 
disease."  He  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
Enflrlish  Horace,"  but,  although  he  is 
brilliant,  a  literary  artist,  and  possessed 
of  a  manly,  independent  spirit,  he  was 
less  kind,  less  broad-minded,  less  hu- 
man than  his  Roman  prototype. 

Pop«y  The«  The  title  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  and  supreme  pontiff  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Gnurch.  He  is  elected 
by  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Since 
1870,  when  the  King  of  Italy  deposed 
the  holder  of  the  olOce  from  temporal 

Sower,  no  Pope  has  left  the  Vatican 
etween  appointment  and  death. 
Pope,  John  (1822-92).  A  Kentucky 
officer  who  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  War.  In  1861  he  was 
given  command  as  general  in  Missouri, 
and  defeated  the  Confederate  General 
Price,  taking  1.500  prisoners.  He  en- 
gaged In  Foote  s  successful  operations 
on  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  battle  of 
Corinth.  Given  command  on  the  Poto- 
mac in  1862,  he  was  defeated  by  Lee 
and  the  genius  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 
He  was  relieved  of  command  at  his 
own  request  and  sent  against  the  Sioux. 
Pop'lar.  A  genus  of  tree,  belonging 
to  the  Sallcace®  or  willow  order.  Tney 
grow  very  rapidly,  prefer  moist  ground 
and  the  tremulous  leaves  are  white  un- 
derneath. The  wood  is  soft  and  grain - 
less,  used  for  wood-pulp,  paper, 
shelves,  cabinet  work,  flooring.  The 
chief  species  are  the  aspen,  white,  gray, 
black,  and  Lombardy  poplar,  and  are 
much  planted  for  shade  and  ornament. 
Pop'lln.  A  favorite  fabric  composed 
of  silk  and  worsted,  and  now  chiefly 
manufactured  In  Dublin.  The  industry 
was  flrst  introduced  into  England  from 


France  by  Huguenot  refugees  in  1693. 

PopooaVopotl.  An  active  volcano, 
near  Pueblo,  Mexico,  altitude,  17,784 
feet. 

Pop'py  (Latin,  papaver.  rattle-head). 
A  brilliant  scarlet  flower  of  Europe, 
where  IL  spreads  wild,  mixing  beauti- 
fully with  azure  corn  flowers,  in  the 
golden  grain.  It  was  considered  sacred 
to  Circe.  The  seed  of  the  white  or 
the  opium  poppy  gives  good  salad  oil. 
The  juice  of  the  capsule  produces  op- 
ium, and  it  is  largely  grown  in  India 
for  the  purpose.  The  great  expense 
is  due  to  the  labor  of  wounding  each 
head,  and  collecting  the  Juice  a  drop  at 
a  time.  The  Chinese  are  stamping  out 
the  poisonous  opium  habit.  See  Opium. 

Popula'tlon.  The  number  of  inhab- 
itants, ascertained.  In  oiviliied  lands, 
by  census,  elsewhere  by  estimate.  Ad- 
vance in  organization,  civiliiaUon.  san* 
itatiOD,  food  supply,  police,  medioine. 
peace,  has  doubled  the  population,  and 
apparently,  the  average  happiness  of 
the  race  in  a  century.  Estimates  make 
the  number  in  the  world,  1.600,000,- 
000,  includin«r  Asia.  868  million:  Eu- 
rope, 400;  Africa.  178;  America,  148; 
Oceania,  6,000,000.  By  governments, 
the  number  becomes,  Chinese  Empire, 
400  million;  British.  400:  Russian, 
135;  France.  85;  United  States,  92; 
Germany,  70;  Austria-Hungary,  45; 
Japan,  44:  Netherlands,  43;  Turkey, 
40;  Italy,  32:  Spain,  20;  By  races  the 
count  is:  Caucasians,  770  million: 
Mongolians,  540;  Ethiopians.  175;  Red 
Indians,  32.  By  religion,  Christianity, 
770  million:  Confucianism.  256;  Hin- 
duism, 190;  Islam,  176;  Buddhism,  148; 
Fetich,  118;  Taoism,  43;  Shintoi8m,14; 
Judaism,  7.  The  proportion  of  city 
to  country  dwellers  has  increased  about 
3  times  in  England,  3  %  in  Scotland,  4 
in  Prussia,  6%. in  the  United  States, 
during  the  last  century. 

Pop'uliet  Party.  A  political  party  or- 
ganized at  Cincinnati  in  1891.  It  de- 
manded unlimited  ^coinage  of  silver  at 
13  to  1  of  gold,  instead  of  the  market 
ratio;  abolition  of  the  national  banking 
system ;  issue  of  flat  money  by  govern- 
ment and  loan  thereof  to  the  people  at 
two  per  cent,  on  agricultural  produce: 
national  ownership  of  railroads  and 
steam-boats ;  graduated  Federal  income 
tax;  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators;  Initiative  and  referendum: 
prohibition  of  alien  holding  of  real 
estate. 

Por'oolain  (Italian,  porcellana,  sea- 
shell).  The  jperfect  translucent  pot- 
tery of  the  Chinese,  made  of  kaolin 
with  feldspar,  white  sand  and  chalk, 
which  melt  in  firing  into  a  seml-vit- 
reous  material.     They  are  flrst  dried 
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enough  in  a  kiln  to  make  them  hold, 
then  dipped  in  liquid  glaze,  and  fired 
in  earthern  crucibles  which  avoid  any 
smoke.  The  oldest  Chinese  production 
goes  back  more  than  a  thousand  years 
and  the  decorations,  colors  and  enamel 
are  exquisite. 

Por'oupine.  A  peculiarly  constructed 
rodent  whose  back  is  covered  with 
long,  sharp,  black  and  white  spikes, 
which  form  a  powerful  means  of  de- 
fense. There  are  two  species — the 
Common  Porcupine  which  is  found  in 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa; 
and  the  Tree  porcupine,  which  is  re- 
stricted to  the  American  continent,  and 
has  shorter  spines  than  the  non- 
arboreal  variety. 

Pores.  The  human  skin  Is  full  of 
fine  pores,  communicating  with  micros- 
copic glands  beneath  the  surface, 
which  discharge  themselves  by  the 
tubes  of  the  pores.  The  glands  are 
little  tangles  of  microscopic  tubes, 
with  an  outside  membrane  in  connec- 
tion with  blood  vessels,  and  an  inte- 
rior epithelium  producing  a  secretion. 
After  completinff  the  secretion  the  tube 
escapes  firom  the  knot,  and  works  in 
a  spiral  through  the  skin.  It  is  of 
eourse,  most  Important  to  keep  the 
outer  skin  well  washed  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  secretion.  The  glands 
are  of  three  kinds;  sudoriparous  or 
sweat  fflands  all  over  the  body,  and 
especially  in  the  armpits;  sebaceous 
or  oil  glands  at  tiie  base  of  hairs ;  cer- 
nminous  or  wax  glands,  secreting  the 
bitter  substance  which  keeps  insects 
out  of  the  ears. 

Pork.  The  flesh  of  swine.  Its  use 
Is  forbidden  by  Mosaic  and  Mohamme- 
dan law.  The  prohibiten  probably 
rested  on  the  fact  that  in  the  primitive 
hut  and  tent  life  small  animals  ran  in 
and  out.  Sheep  excrement  is  hard 
and  inodorous,  while  that  of  swine 
is  filthy  and  unhealthy.  The  United 
States  exports  $39,000,000  bacon; 
120.000,000  ham;  $42,000,000  lard; 
$112,000,000  pork.  The  domestic 
consumption  is  of  course  much  greater. 

Por'pnyry  (Greek,  purple).  A  form 
of  crystalline  rock  of  many  varieties 
that  in  ancient  Egypt  was  quarried  and 
used  fG"'  the  decorative  portions  of 
buildinffK.  The  term  is  now  applied 
generally  to  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the 
porphyrilic  class.     See  Geology. 

Por'polaa  (French,  pore  poisson,  hog 
nsh;  CI,  Bret,  mor  hue,  French,  morue. 
sea  hog,  cod).  A  marine  mammal  of 
Uie  dolphin  family,  and  a  common  in- 
habitant of  northern  seas.  Porpoises 
travel  in  shoals,  their  profession  being 
marked  by  constant  leapings  and 
pjunginffs,  movements  which  are  chiefly 


for  breathing  purposes.  Their  aver- 
age length  is  from  four  to  five  feet. 

Poptonnat  Lars  (Lar,  in  Etruscan 
means  "lord"  or  "prince").  As 
Livy  tells  the  story,  when  Tarquin 
the  Proud  was  expelled  from  Home,  he 
turned  to  Porsenna  who  marched  a 
great  army  of  Etruscans  against  Home. 
The  bridge  across  the  Tiber  was  cut 
down  while  Horatius  held  the  Etrus- 
cans at  bay  and  Porsenna  afterv^ard 
raised  the  siege  of  Rome  in  admiration 
of  Scaevola*s  nravery.  Niebuhr,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  whole  story  is  a 
myth  invented  by  the  Roman  chroni- 
cles to  hide  the  fact  of  an  Etruscan 
conquest. 

Popton,  Richard  (1759-1808).  The 
greatest  Greek  scholar  England  has 
ever  produced.  In  1794  he  edited  the 
plays  of  iEschylus  and  between  1797 
and  1801  four  of  the  plays  of  Euripi- 
des. But  his  published  works  give  no 
real  notion  of  his  amazing  ability,  be- 
cause he  was  so  lazy  and  so  often 
drunk  that  he  produced  comparatively 
little.  Since  *his  death  his  tracts,  let- 
ters, reviews,  etc.,  have  been  collected 
and  published.  The  anecdotes  told 
about  his  memory  and  his  thirst  for 
drink  surpass  belief,  though  they  are 
thoroughly  authenticated.  From  his 
Greek  script  the  printed  Greek  text 
was  made. 

Port.  A  special  kind  of  red  Portu- 
guese wine,  taking  its  name  from 
Oporto.  It  was  little  known  in  Eng- 
land until  the  Methuen  Treaty  of 
1703,  when  it  was  permitted  to  be  im- 
ported at  a  low  duty.  Much  of  the 
so-called  port  of  to-day  is  simply  a 
blend.    Political  alliance  with  Portugal 

Save  its  wines  preference  in  England 
uring  the   French  Wars. 

Port  Arthur  (Chinese,  Lu-shun- 
Kou).  A  fortress  south  of  the  Liao- 
tung  peninsula,  Manchuria,  formerly  a 
Chinese  naval  arsenal.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Japanese  1894,  leased  to  Russia 
later,  but  again  surrendered  to  the 
Japanese  after  a  stubborn  siege,  Jan- 
uary 1.  1905.  It  Is  a  most  Important 
strategic  point  commanding  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-ll  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Port-au-Prfncc  or  Port  Republicaln. 
The  capital  and  chief  town  of  the  Hai- 
tian Republic,  on  the  Bay  of  Gonaives. 
It  enjoys  a  larffe  trade,  but  has  suffered 
several  times  from  earthquake  and  flre. 
P.  50,000. 

Port  Choitcr.  A  village  of  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  26  miles  northeast  of  New 
York  City:  and  on  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroads.  It  manu- 
factures stoves,  bolts,  bags,  shirts, 
lumber,  and  has  a  sheet  and  pillow 
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case  factory,  employing  900.  P.  12,- 
809. 

PorU.  or  Tlio  Sublime  Porte.     The 

official  designation  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  specifically  applied  to 
the  gate  of  the  Seraglio  (see  Constan- 
tinople). The  expression  arose  from 
the  Oriental  custom  of  holding  au- 
dience and  court  at  a  palace  or  city 
gate. 

Por'ter.  A  strong  variety  of  beer. 
It  is  colored  brown  by  roasting  a  part 
of  the  malt  like  coffee,  which  gives  it 
an  especial  flavor.  Stout  is  a  variety 
of  porter. 

Por'iar,  David  Dixon  (1813-91).  An 
American  admiral,  son,  grandson  and 
cousin  of  distinguished  navy  ofDcers. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  urged  the  appoint- 
ment of  Farragut  for  the  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, shelled  the  forts  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  possible 
Parragut's  passage  and  capture  of  New 
Orleans.  He  was  put  In  charge  of 
the  Mississippi  souadron,  supported 
Grant  in  taking  Vicksburg,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress.  He  was 
superintendent  at  Annapolis,  1866-69. 

Por'tor,  FItz-John  C1822-1901).  An 
American  officer.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Civil  War  at  Yorktown, 
Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  Mill,  Malvern 
Hill,  the  Chickahominy.  He  was  cash- 
iered for  disobedience  to  orders  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  was 
fully  reinstated  in  1878,  General  Grant 
supporting  him. 

Pot'Urf  Horaoo  (1837 — ).  An  Ameri- 
can officer  and  diplomatist.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War  at 
Ghickamauga  and  Chattanooga,  was  on 
General  Grant*s  staff  at  Appomattox, 
and  Private  Secretary  to  Grant  as  Pres- 
ident. He  served  as  ambassador  to 
France,  1897-1905. 

Port  Huron.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  St.  Clair  County,  Michigan,  on  the 
St.  Clair  River  and  Lake  Huron,  sixty 
miles  northeast  of  Detroit,  and  on 
P^re  Marquette  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
roads. It  nas  steamer  connection  with 
Detroit  and  extensive  fiber  works 
and  manufactures  of  lumber  imple- 
ments, autos,  farm  machinery,  car  and 
locomotive  shops,  ship  yards,  and  dry 
docks  and  five  large  grain  elevators. 
It  is  an  important  grain  and  wool  mar- 
ket also,  and  under  it  salt,  oil  and 
natural  gas  are  found.     P.  18,863. 

Portland.  A  city  of  Maine  and  sea- 
port on  a  peninsula  in  Casco  Bay, 
which  is  studded  with  countless  is- 
lands. A  fine  view  from  the  central 
observatory  includes  Mt.  Washington, 
ninety  miles  away.  It  is  a  railway 
center,  the  Canada  Grand  Trunk  con- 
necting it  with  European  steamers.  It 


has  foundries,  machine  shops,  canner- 
ies, etc.  Longfellow  and  Preble  were 
citizens.    P.  58,571. 

Port'land,  A  city  of  Oregon  on  the 
Willamette  River  near  the  Oregop. 
whose  port  it  is.  It  Is  the  terminus  or 
four  great  trunk  lines  and  of  ocean  and 
coast  steamer  lines.  Remarkably  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  great  water  power 
from  the  Willamette  Falls  transmitted 
by  electricity  distinguish  the  place  as 
well  as  important  industries  and  a 
trade  of  $155,000,000.     P.  207,214. 

Portland  Comant.  A  mixture  of 
about  twenty  parts  of  clay  with  eighty 
parts  of  chalk,  specially  prepared  in 
kilns,  and  forming  a  substance  which, 
after  admixture  with  water,  will  set 
hard  and  solid.  Germany  produces 
20,000,000  barrels  a  year,  England  and 
the  United  States,  9,000.000  each. 

Portland  Vaaa.  A  funeral  vase  of 
ancient  workmanship,  discovered  at 
Rome  in  a  sarcophagus  of  the  third 
century.  It  is  made  pf  layers  of  white 
and  blue  glass,  the  white  being  cut 
away  to  leave  the  figures  in  cameo  re- 
lief on  the  blue.  Wedgwood  imitated 
it  in  his  ware. 

Port  ma'hon.  A  seaport  and  capital, 
of  the  island  of  Minorca,  Spain.  It  is  a 
quarantine  station  and  exports  live- 
stock, corn  and  shoes.    P.  18«500. 

Porto  Atoflra.  The  capital  of  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 
It  exports  lard  and  preserved  meats. 
P.  100,000  largely  Germans. 

Por'to  Rrco.  The  most  eastern 
of  the  Greater  Antilles,  a  thousand 
miles  from  Havana  and  Key  West,  a 
hundred  miles  long  and  forty  broad. 
It  is  almost  rectangular,  is  filled  with 
rolling  mountains  from  2.000  to  3.000 
ft.  high.  They  are  covered  with  for- 
ests of  palm,  cedar,  ebony,  sandal- 
wood, laurel  and  salvino.  It  lies  in  the 
direct  path  of  the  northeast  trades;  the 
climate  is  healthful  and  delicious.  The 
interior  mountains  are  volcanic,  with 
limestones  on  their  flanks,  and  the  soil 
is  rich.  The  chief  products  are  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits,  cattle. 
San  Juan,  the  picturesque  capital,  with 
32,547  inhabitants  has  prospered  un- 
der United  States  government  since 
1898.  Ponce,  a  port  on  the  southern 
coast,  has  a  population  of  28,500.  P. 
of  the  island  953,243  of  which  363.817 
are  colored. 

Portsmouth.  A  city  and  county 
seat  of  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  95  miles  south  of  Colum- 
bus, the  state  capital.  It  is  also  on  the 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  and  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroads.  It  has  rolling 
mills,  shoe  factories,  furniture  works, 
stove  works  and  yards  producing  pav- 
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mg  bricks.  Building  3tDDe  and  fire 
clay  are  also  counted  among  its  prod- 
ucts.   P,  ;j3.481. 

PorUmbuin.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Norfott;  County,  Virginia,  on  the  Eliz- 
abeth tUver  across  from  Norfalk.  It 
has  steamers  to  Baltimore;  and  is  on 
the  Southern  Railway,  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  New  York,  Philadelphia  d  North- 
ern, Atlantic  Coast  Line  d  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroads.  It  has  railroad 
shops  and  other  manufactures,  and 
does  a  large  shipping  business,  both 
coastwise  and  foreign,  in  cotton,  to- 
bacco, c6al,  iron  and  naval  stores,  pea- 
nuts, fruits,  early  lArm  products,  etc. 
There  is  a  United  States  Navy  Yard 
here,  the  same  at  which  the  "  Merrl- 
mac  "  was  fitted  out  before  her  con- 
test with  the  "Monitor"  in  the  Civil 
War.     P.  33,190. 

Portt'mouth.  A  borough  and  naval 
port  of  Hants,  England,  on  Portsea  Is- 
land, opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  p. 
200,000.  It  has  largest  naval  estab- 
lishment in  the  world.  Portsmouth  is 
the  garrison  town;  Portsea  has  the 
naval  dockyards.  Landport  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  houses  of  artisans — 
Charles  Dickens,  whose  father  was  a 
clerk  in  the  dock-yard,  was  born  here 
in  1812 — and  Southsea  is  a  popular 
modern  watering  place  within  the  bor- 
ough area;  across  the  harbor  Is  Gos- 
port. 

Ports'mouth.  A  city  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  Piscataqua  River,  the 
only  seaport  of  the  State,  with  deep 
harbor  and  picturesque  islands.  The 
United  States  Navy  Yard  is  on  Fer- 
nald*s  Island.  There  are  parks,  li- 
braries and  considerable  industries.  P. 
11,269. 

PorU'mouth,  Treaty  of.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  President  Roosevelt,  the 
commissioners  of  Russia  and  Japan 
met  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
August,  9,  1905,  to  decide  terms  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Russia  ceded  to  Japan  the  south- 
ern half  of  Saghalien,  with  flshin/s: 
rijffhts,  practical  control  of  Korea,  lease 
of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Manchurian 
railways,  with  an  apparent  agreement 
for  combined  action  which  has  virtually 
excluded  China  and  left  the  signatories 
in  possession  of  Manchuria. 

Port'ugaL  The  most  southwestern 
State  of  Europe,  bounded  by  the  At- 
lantic ofi  the  south  and  west,  and  by 
Spain  on  the  north  and  east.  It  is 
362  miles  Icnff,  140  broad,  area  34,- 
419  square  miles,  between  the  size  of 
Maine  and  Virginia.  The  Cantabrian 
and  Guadarramas  ranges  of  Spain  ex- 
tend westward  to  the  northern  coast, 
rising  to  6,540  ft.     Other  ranges  of 


less  elevation  fill  the  south'.  The  riv- 
ers, Minhb  and  Ouadiana  ,of  ^pain 
form  the  northern  and  southeastern 
boundaries,  while  the  Dburo  ahd  Tagus 
reach  the  sea  at  Oporto  and  Lisbon. 
•The  north  is  granite,  the  south  chalk 
and  limestone,  the  soil  fertile.  Facing 
the  ocean  the  sea-coast  has  a  mild 
equable  climate,  without  frost  or  great 
heat,  and  with  conslaht  refreshing 
showers,  but  within  the  mountains  the 
summers  are  sultry,  and  snow  lies  in 
winter  on  the  nortliern  mountains.  The 
Lusltanians,  who  held  ancient  Portu- 
gal, had  more  Celtic  blood  than  most 
other  Spanish  tribes.  Like  Spain,  they 
passed  under  the  sway  of  Romans. 
Goths  and  Moors,  gradually  winning 
their  freedom  under  Spanish  princes 
in  the  tenth  century.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Moors  were  again  victor- 
ious, and  the  region  was  delivered  by 
a  crusade  of  two  Burgv\hdian  counts, 
Henry  and  Raymond.  Their  courts  aha 
armies,  with  the  original  Celtic  ele- 
ment, differentiated  the  diisilect  by  Cel- 
tic nasalization,  as  in  French,  and  the 
introduction  of  French  words,  produc- 
ing the  Portuguese  language.  The  old 
name  of  Oporto  (the  port)  was  Portus 
Cale  (Cale  meaning  port  in  Celtic), 
and  produced  the  name  Portugal.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  long 
struggle  with  the  Moors,  and  the 
soutnern  provinces  are  still  largely 
Moorish  in  blood,  mingled  with  thai  of 
many  African  slaves.  The  northern 
provinces  are  tough  Iberian  arid  bril- 
liant Celt.  Under  their  influence,  and 
with  its  glorious  Atlantic  harbors,  Por- 
tugal developed  into  a  world-power  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Vasco  de  Gama,  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Camo?ns  told  the  story  in 
his  immortal  "  Lusiad";  Magellan  first 
sailed  round  the  world;  Brazil,  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Goa,  Madeira,  the  Azores 
were  Portuguese.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
annexed  It  in  1580  by  intrigue  and 
force  under  a  weak  king,  and  it  lost 
much  of  the  sea  power  to  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  wno  were  at  constant 
war  with  Spain.  It  broke  loose  in 
1640  by  a  revolution,  aided  by  the 
hostility  of  the  French,  English  and 
Dutch,  who  made  it  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Spain.  England  favored  it  commer- 
cially in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
used  it  as  a  landing  ground  against 
the  Spanish  power  of  wapoleon  in  the 
Peninsular  war.  It  developed  no  force 
or  manufacturing  ability,  ruined  Its 
provinces  by  misgovernment  and  slave- 
trade;  Brazil  revolted  and  won  its 
freedom;  England  conducted  the  com- 
merce; the  people  were  the  most  igno- 
rant in  Europe.    The  leading  men  al- 
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ways  preserved  intellectual  force,  and 
a  revolution,  in  1910,  established  a  re- 
public with  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
ancient  glory  of  Portugal,  due  to  its 
unrivalled  position  on  the  sea  and 
great  agricultural  possibilities.  Lisbon, 
the  brilliant  capital,  brain  and  heart  of 
Portugal,  with  fine  buildings  and  un- 
rivalled harbor,  has  357,000  inhabi- 
tants; Oporto,  with  northern  force, 
wine  trade,  textiles  and  fisheries,  188,- 
000;  Braga,  a  wine  center,  25,000: 
Goimbra,  with  university,'  wines  and 
potteries,  19,000.  Portugal,  in  spite  of 
its  rich  soil,  imports  grain;  it  exports 
wine,  cattle,  fruit  to  England.  An  Eng- 
lish company  administers  the  copper 
mines  near  Beja  (p.  9,000),  the  chief 
mineral  interest.  Lumber  is  also  ex- 
ported. Communications  have  been 
neglected  and  education  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  lU'  the  north  there  is  a  silk  and 
olive  industry.  P.  5,500.000.  See 
Braga,  Theophile;  De  Arriaga,  Manuel; 
Manuel  II. 

PortUQueM  East  Africa  or  Mozam- 
bique. A  Portuguese  possession  of  East 
Africa  in  the  basin  of  the  Zambesi  River, 
and  extending  from  Gape  Delgado  north 
to  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  coast.  Its  area  is 
382.680  square  miles,  p.  (estimated) 
2,000,000.  The  capital  Is  Mozambique 
on  a  small  island  near  the  coast;  p. 
7,000.  The  Mozambique  channel  lies 
between  Madagascar  and  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  1,000  miles  long  by  250 
miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part. 

Poriulao'a.  The  "Sun  Plant,**  a 
large  and  brilliantly  flowered  vet 
dwarf-growing  half-hardy  annual,  de- 
lighting in  a  hot,  dry  situation.  It  is 
best  sown  where  it  is  to  flower,  at  the 
end  of  April  or  early  in  May. 

Po'tan.  A  province  of  Prussian  Po- 
land with  an  area  of  11,184  square 
miles,  p.  1,900,000,  stock-raising,  min- 
ing and  manufacturing.  Also  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  province  on  the  River 
Warthe,  and  a  Prussian  fortress  of  the 
first  rank,  with  a  cathedral,  and  many 
manufactures.    P.  125,000. 

PoaMilvlam.  A  system  of  philosophy 
propounded  by  Auffuste  Gomte  (q.  v.) 
rejecting  all  metaphysical  conceptions; 
a  species  of  utilitarianism. 

Postal   Savlnga  Banks.     By  an   act 

gassed  by  Gongress,  June  25.  1910,  a 
card  of  trustees  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  post-ofllces  as 
depositories  for  the  receipt,  transmit- 
tal, custody,  disposal,  investment  and 
repayment  of  the  funds  of  depositors. 
At  these  depositories,  accounts  can  be 
opened  by  the  deposit  of  not  less  than 
ene  dollar,  but  no  one  may  deposit  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  during  any 
one  calendar  month ;  ti\^  hundred  dol- 


lars being  the  limit  of  each  single 
account.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed 
is  two  per  cent,  per  annum.  Wherever 
opened,  these  banks  have  been  well 
patronized  by  the  class  for  whose  ben- 
efit they  are  intended.  The  system  is 
based  on  that  of  England. 

Poaui  Service.  Aerial.  The  ''  First 
United  Kingdom  Atrial  Post  *'  started 
in  England,  September  6,  1911  contin- 
uing for  a  period  of  six  days  experi- 
mental trial.  The  mail  was  collected 
from  special  boxes  placed  in  several 
of  the  London  department  stores;  and 
was  then  conveyed  to  the  central  post- 
offlce  to  be  taken  to  Hendon  Aero- 
drome and  there  put  on  an  aeroplane  to 
be  delivered  at  Windsor,  the  aeroplane 
descending  on  the  grounds  of  the  cas- 
tle. From  the  Windsor  post-ofiice  the 
mail  was  forwarded  to  its  destination 
in  the  usual  manner. 

In  the  United  States,  September  22. 
1911,  the  first  attempt  to  carry  mail 
in  an  aeroplane  was  made  from  Nas- 
sau Boulevard,  Long  Island,  by  Earie 
Ovington,  In  his  monoplane.  He  took 
up  640  letters  and  1,280  post-cards, 
and  delivered  them  at  Mineola  aero- 
drome, where  the  mail  was  received  by 
a  postal  official  and  forwarded  to  its 
destination  In  the  ordinary  way.  His 
start  was  made  at  5 :25  p.  m..  and  six 
minutes  later  the  aerial  mail  carrier 
volplaned  to  within  six  feet  of  the 
Mineola  field  and  threw  off  the  mail 
bags. 

Poai-Offloa.  A  state  institution  for 
receiving,  conveying  and  delivering  all 
letters,  and  certain  other  matter,  at 
fixed  payments.  The  Persians,  with 
their  great  empire,  were  the  first  to 
establish  post  roads,  stations  and  mes- 
sengers to  carry  government  letters 
(see  Esther,  viii,  9-19).  Any  man. 
animal  or  conveyance  could  be  pressed 
into  service.  The  Romans  continued 
and  improved  the  system,  but  the  cus- 
tom of  impressing  was  unpopular 
(Matt.,  V,  41).  The  Hanse  Towns  re- 
vived the  postal  system  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Tnere  were  general 
postmasters  in  E2ngland  under  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  Under  Gharles  1. 
the  carriage  of  a  letter  cost  2  to  6 
pence  in  England,  8  to  Scotland  9  to 
Ireland.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  coaches  were  substituted  for 
horsemen.  Railways  changed  the 
whole  system  of  life  and  business.  In 
1840  the  penny  post  came  into  use, 
under  the  influence  of  Rowland  Hill, 
with  prepayment  by  postage  stamps. 
At  present,  in  Great  Britain,  a  penny 
carries  4  ounces,  with  halfpenny  addi- 
tional for  every  extra  2  ounces.  Re- 
direction   a    halfpenny    extra.    News- 
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TURKEY. 

GERMANY. 

ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

QUEENSLAND. 

VICTORL/l. 

BELGIUM. 

NORWAY. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

PERU 

VENEZUELA. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPK 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

GREECE. 

JAPAN. 

INDIA. 

COLOMBLl. 

GUATEMALA. 

BRAZIL. 

FRENCH  GUIANA. 

SWITZERLAND. 

SIAM. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

CUBA. 

FRANCE. 

NETHERLANDS. 

CHILI. 

NICARAGUA. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

HAYTI. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

CHINA. 

ITALY. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

MEXICO. 

ARGENTINA. 

ECUADOR. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

PORTUGUESE  INDIES. 

SWEDEN. 

BOLIVIA. 

PANAMA. 

HONDURAS. 

NATAL. 

DENMARK. 

RUSSIA. 

EGYPT. 

LIBERIA. 

SPAIN. 

PERSIA. 

PARAGUAY. 

CANADA. 

EGYPTIAN  SUDAN. 

TASMANIA. 

URAGUAY. 

AUSTRIA. 
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papers,  books,  and  parcels  are 
halfpenny  for  every  two  ounces, 
praotically  doing  an  express  busi- 
ness. Registry  at  2  pence  insures 
£5,  at  3  pence  £10,  and  so  up  to  £120. 
Provision  is  made  for  free  delivery, 
money  orders,  postal  savings  banks, 
and  post-offlce  insurance.  Telegraphs 
are  controlled  by  government  at  half- 
penny a  word,  minimum  for  telegram 
6  pence.  Postal  Service  began  in 
Massachusetts  in  1639:  in  New  York, 
1672;  in  Pennsylvania.  1693.  Frftnk- 
lin  was  postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1737;  Postmaster-general  of  the  Colo- 
nies, 1753-74,  traveling  through  all  the 
colonies,  organizing  and  producing  a 
revenue  for  the  Crown.  On  account  of 
his  independent  views  he  lost  office, 
1774,  and  the  Colonies  put  him  in 
charge  of  a  systeni  of  their  own.  The 
United  States  Post-Offlce  was  estab- 
lished in  1792,  with  payments  accord- 
ing to  number  of  miles.  In  1845  it  be- 
came Ave  cents,  for  distances  under  300 
miles,  and  with  free  delivery  for  news- 

{lapers  under  thirty  miles;  in  1847  pos- 
age  stamps  were  introduced;  in  1862 
the  limit  of  distance  was  made  3,000 
miles;  with  charge  of  three  cents, 
which  was  reduced  to  two  in  1883.  First 
class  matter  now  includes  postal  cards 
and    writing,    except    manuscript    and 

Jiroof ;  second  class,  periodicals,  with 
ree  delivery  to  subscribers  within 
county;  third  class,  all  other  printed 
matter^  with  proof  sheets^  seeds,  bulbs, 
etc.»  at  one  cent  for  two  ounces ;  fourth 
class,  all  other  matters  at  one  cent  an 
ounce.  There  is  provision  for  registra- 
tion, money  orders,  and  postal  saviofgs 
banks.  One  cent  for  two  ounces  m 
fourth  class  would  imitate  the  English 
parcels  post,  but  is  opposed  by  the  Ex- 
press companies.  Foreign  postage  is 
two  cents  an  ounce  for  letters  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany;  five  cents  else- 
where. 

Fot'Mh.  A  compound  of  potas- 
sium with  oxygen  and  therefore  an 
oxide.  It  is  largely  used  in  medicine. 
Caustic  potash  in  solution  is  employed 
as  an  antacid  in  various  urinary  dis- 
eases, besides  being  utilized  for  the 
destruction  of  morbid  growths.  Other 
potash  salts  serviceable  In  pharmacy 
are  the  carbonate  and  bi-carbonate, 
acetate,  nitrate  (saltpetre),  bi-lartrate, 
chlorate,  citrate  and  permanganate. 
Water  which  has  soaked  wood  ashes 
becomes  lye.  a  solution  of  potash, 
which  has  strong  detergent  qualities, 
and  is  the  first  chemical  discovery  or 
savages.  The  American  Indians  used  it 
to  strip  the  rind  from  the  kernel  of 
com  m  making  succotash.  Boiled 
with  fat  it  makes  soap.    Wood  ashes 


are  an  excellent  fertilizer.  Potash  was 
formerly  obtained  by  boiling  the  ash 
of  sea- weed  with  water  in  an  iron 
pot,  which  caused  the  name.  It  is 
potassium  carbonate. 

Potas'slum.  The  potash,  or  potas- 
sium carbonate,  produced  from  sea- 
weed ash,  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
Al  Kali  (sea-weed),  and  was  con- 
fused with  sodium  carbonate  or  soda. 
Marggraf  showed  that  it  turned  a  flame 
violet,  instead  of  yellow,  like  salt;  and 
Klaproth  distinguished  it  from  soda. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  decomposed  potash 
by  a  voltaic  pile  in  1807,  obtaining  the 
element  potassium  as  a  soft  lead-like 
metal,  which  is  brittle  at  32  "*  F..  soft- 
ens at  59  ^  and  melts  at  144.5  "*.  It 
is  intensely  electro-positive,  becomes 
its  hydrate  and  finally  its  carbonate  if 
exposed  to  air,  and  must  be  kept  cov- 
ered with  kerosene.  The  specific  grav- 
ity is  0.875,  and  it  floats  on  water, 
uniting  with  its  oxygen,  while  the 
hydrogen  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  As 
sylevite  (potassium  chloride)  and 
carnallite  it  is  mined  trom  immense  de- 
posits ft'om  the  dried  beds  of  ancient 
seas,  and  is  the  most  important  manure 
known.  An  American  syndicate  ob- 
tained control  in  Germany,  but  was 
out-legislated  by  the  government.  Po- 
tassium nitrate,  or  saltpetre,  is  found 
in  Egypt,  Persia  and  India  and  is  used 
for  gunpowder,  ire-extinguishers, 
medicine  and  as  a  pre.  srvative.  Potas- 
sium is  found  in  the  suint  or  grease 
of  8heep*s  wool,  and  ib  extractea  from 
the  residuum  of  washin,  .  and  also  as  a 
by-product  of  beet  sugar.  Sodium  is 
cheaper,  and  more  used  in  the  arts. 
Potassium  arsenate  is  used  In  dyeing; 
the  bromide  and  bichromate  in  pho- 
tography and  medicine;  the  cyanide, 
which  18  exceedingly  poisonous,  in 
photography  and  metallurgy;  the  sili- 
cate in  soap  and  fresco  painting;  the 
sulphate  as  a  flux. 

Pota'to.  One  of  the  Solanaceee,  with 
tobacco,  belladonna,  tomato  and  pepper. 
The  fruit  is  slightly  poisonous,  the  tu- 
bers are  the  only  valuable  part  of  the 
plant.  It  was  spread  from  Chile  to 
North  America  and  cultivated,  before 
Columbus,  Hawkins  and  Drake  brought 
it  to  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  it  was  first  introduced  generally  by 
Parmentier  in  France,  and  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Germany  about   1770.     Thp 

groduct  of  the  tubers  is  very  heavy  and 
ulky  in  proportion  to  grain,  growing 
90  to  200  bushels  an  acre.  Burbank 
and  others  have  greatly  improved  the 
varieties.  It  contains  18.4  per  cent, 
starch,  2.2  per  cent,  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter: 1  per  cent,  fat,  and  must  be 
cooked  to  burst  the  cells  and  develop 
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starch.  In  France  and  Gt^rmany  it  is 
iPAshed  witti  grease  or  lard  into  an 
esdellent  white  soiu>,  eaten  with  bread. 
It  constitutes  13.1  per  cent,  of  the 
food  of  an  average  American  family. 
Germany  annually  produces  l,673«t46,- 
000  bushels;  Russia,  1,034,108,000; 
Austria-Hungary,  731,658,000;  France, 
404,181,000;  United  States  297,942,- 
000.  most  largely  in  New  York,  Maine, 
Micnigan.  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania. 

Poiem^klny  Qrlgoru  Aiekcandrovlioh. 
Prince  (1739-91).  The  favorite  and 
Minister  of  Catherine  11.,  being  general- 
in-chief  and  governor  of  vast  provinces. 
He  was  of  great  service  to  Russia,  an- 
nexing the  Grime>a,  employing  the  Cos- 
sacks and  developing  the  southern  re- 
gion. 

Poihier  (po-ti-a'),  Robert  Joeeph 
(1699-1772).  A  French  lawyer.  His 
works  on  "  Mar^ime  Contracts  *'  "  Ob- 
ligations,** and  "  Contracts  of  Sale " 
were  largely  the  basis  of  Napoleon's 
Code,  and  influential  in  American  leg- 
islation. 

Poto'mao.  A  river  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  formed  by  two  branches  rising 
in  the  AHeghenies.  It  receives  the 
Shenandoah  frooi  the  south,  breaks 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Harper*s 
Ferry,  and  flows  past  Washington  and 
Moqnt  Vernon,. to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
ir  is  navigable  to  Washington. 

Potoer.  The  loftiest  city  in  the 
world.  It  is  situated  in  the  Andes  of 
Southwest  Bolivia,  at  an  elevation  of 
13,325  feet.  Owing  to  the  height,  in- 
fant mortality  is  great.  Until  1851  it 
had  produced  $1,600,000,000  in  silver. 
There  is  a  superb  cathedral  of  1580  and 
mint  of  1562.  Former  population,  170,- 
000;  present,  20,910. 

Pou'aam.  A  town  bf  Prussia,  six- 
teen miles  southwest  of  Berlin,  in  the 
center  of  the  picturesque  lake  district 
of  Havel.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provin- 
cial government  and  contains  beautiful 
parks  and  gardens  and  many  palaces, 
including  the  German  Imperial  resi- 
dence.   P.  64.000. 

Poster.  Henry  Oodman  (1835-1908). 
A  protesfant  Episcopal  bishop  of  New 
York,  1883-1908.  His  wisdom  and 
dignity  made  him  a  civic  force  and 
he  used  his  influence  against  social  and 
political  abuses. 

Pointer,  Peul  (1625-54).  The  great- 
est of  butch  animal  painters  and 
etchers. 

Pot'tery.    A  term  applied  to  all  ob- 

iects  of  baked  clay.  When  wet  clay  is 
turned  in  a  fire,  it  undergoes-a  chemical 
change,  which  makes  it  brittle,  but 
one  01  the  most  imperishable  sub- 
stances. If  ground  again  and  wet  it 
can    no    longer    adhere.      Rude    pot- 


tery was  manufactured  by  all  sav- 
ages except  the  cave-dwellers,  and 
it  is  found  in  burial  mounds  and 
ruined  cities  the  world  over,  being  a  i 

?;ood  index  of  national  development 
t  served  to  boil  the  primitive  rice  or 
porridge  before  metals  were  known. 
Ancient  American  examples  from  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico  show  good  skill 
and  frequently  taste,  which  is  also  dis- 
played by  Mexican  potters.  Before  the 
beginning  of  history,  Egypt  and  the 
East  had  invented  the  poUer*s  wheel, 
a  horizontal  disk  oX  wood  on  a  per- 
pendicular axle,  with  a  lower  disk, 
which  whirls  the  whole  machine  by  the 
impulse  of  the  potter^s  foot.  The 
lump  of  clay  pn  the  upper  wheel,  man- 
aged by  the  deft  hands  within  and 
without,  flies  into  cylindrical  form  and 
rises  with  walls  as  if  by  magic.  It 
was  the  ancient  symbol  of  creation. 
In  Egypt  and  Assyria  (he  pottery  was 
ingenious  and  tasteful,  snapely  and 
flnely  decorated.  The  Greelcs,  with 
their  subtle  eye  and  hand,  advanced 
beyond  this,  producing  the  so-called 
Etruscan  vases,  with  most  graceful 
mythological  designs;  an  art  carried 
into  the  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily  and 
Southern  lUly,  700  B.  C.  The  red 
Samian  ware  was  decorated  with  fruit, 
or  figures  in  relief.  The  clay  of  Baby- 
lonia was  the  foundation  of  its  civiliza- 
tion sjad  art  (See  Babylon).  The  people 
built  vast  pyramids  and  temples  of 
brick,  facing  them  from  the  weather 
with  brilliant  glazed  tiles.  The  art 
passed  to  the  Persians  and  Arabs.  For- 
bidden by  religion  to  represent  animal 
forms,  the  graceful  and  delicately  col- 
ored arabesques  of  Granada  and  Da- 
mascus displayed  skill  of  rare  qual- 
ity. The  Chinese,  by  the  possession 
of  their  precious  white  kaolin,  devel- 
oped the  delicate  porcelain  (q.  v.), 
translucent,  flnely  colored,  engraved  in 
open  patterns  or  enameled  with  rich 
designs.  The  early  faience  and  majol- 
ica of  Renaissance  Italy,  were  a  devel- 
opment of  the  art  from  that  of  the 
Arabs  and  Persians.  It  was  a  soft 
paste,  not  vitrified  to  translucenoy  like 
porcelain,  but  developed  by  the  genius 
of  the  period  in  designs  which  have 
never  been  excelled.  Majolica  (g.  v.), 
was  named  from  the  traditions  of  Arab 
work  preserved  at  Majorca,  and  worked 
in  blues,  yellows  and  whites.  Luca 
della  Robbia.  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, raised  it  into  a  noble  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical decoration  in  great  medal- 
lions of  extraordinary  imaginalive  pow- 
er. The  potters  of  Fa^nsa  followed 
Persian  designs,  with  crimson,  blue, 
yellow,  green  decorations  on  a  white 
ground,  and  their  faience  was  the  pat- 
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tern  of  the  beautiful  northern  schools 
of  Rotien,  Strassbur«r.  and  Delft.  The 
Ghinede  eommerce  of  Louis  XIV.  in- 
troduced the  porcelain  manufactures 
of  Sevres,  sedulously  fostered  by  the 
government,  and  passing  into  the  art 
of  Limoges,  Vienna.  Dresden,  Berlin 
and  Russia.  E^Qgland  developed  the 
manufacture  of  Chelsea,  Worcester. 
Bristol  and  Derby,  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood's classical  master-pieces  fol- 
lowed, and  the  world  has  been  supplied 
with  useful  and  beautiful  ware  from 
the  great  potteries  of  Staffordshire. 
The  art  of  Japaii  exercised  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  nineteenth  cientury. 
The  first  plain  earthem  and  stone-ware 
of  the  United  States  was  manufactured 
at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  1686;  in 
.  1765-9  there  were  establishments  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  business  now  centers  at 
Trenton.  New  Jersey  and  East  Liver- 
pool. Ohio.  The  United  States  has 
l,2Qe  establishments  with  45,000  em- 

doyees.  and  an  output  of  about  950,- 

)00,000. 

Pottstown.  A  city  of  Pennsyivfiinia 
on  the  Schuylkill  River  near  Philadel- 

ghia,  with  iron  manufactures.  P.  15,- 
99. 

Pottsvttfa.  A  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rfch  anthracite  doal 
and  Iron  region.  It  contains  foundries 
and  factories.    P.  20.236. 

Poughkoepsle.  A  city  of  Ne^  York; 
a  port  on  the  Hudson  River,  New  York, 
with  ch)thing  and  h'on  industries.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Vassar  College.  P.  ?7,- 
936. 

Pourtry  (Freneh,  poult-erie:  pouie, 
a  hen).  Synonymous  with  fowl,  speo- 
fflcally,  domestie  fowl,  as  distinguished 
from  wild  fowl;  and  reared  for  their 
eggs  or  the  table,  as  well  as  for  their 
feathers.  The  term  Includes  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Ducks,  Peacocks,  Guinea  Fowls 
and  Pigeons  as  well  as  Hens.  Among 
the  best  breeds  are  the  Dorkings,  large 
good  layers,  excellent  for  flesh  and 
egflfs:  the  American  Plymouth  Rocks 
ana  Wyandottes,  the  handsomest  and 
best  6t  all  round  birds,  the  Wyandottes 
beinff  good  winter  layers,  and  the  best 
for  tne  table :  Black  Spanish  and  Minor- 
cas  are  egg  birds  and  hardy;  Brahmas 
and  Cochins  are  large,  and  lay  in 
winter;  Arf)lhgtons  are  large,  stocky, 
lay  all  the  year,  and  are  good  table 
birds;  Bantlams  and  game  are  fancy. 
The  United  States  annually  produces 
over  1525,000,000  poultry  and  eggs. 

Pound  (Latin,  pondus,  weight). 
Henry  in.  of  ISngland.  established  in 
the  thirteenth  century  that  average 
grains  of  wheat  should  be  the  stand- 


ard of  weight;  32  grains  made  a  penny- 
weight, 20  pennyweights  an  ounce,  12 
ounces  a  pound.  8  pounds  a  gallon 
(dry  measure),  8  gallons  a  bushel,  9 
bushels  a  quarter.  This  established 
the  general  expressions,  but  variation 
followed.  At  present  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  weighs  252,458  grains,  of  which 
7,000  make  a  pound  avoirdupois  and 
5,700  a  pound  froy. 

Poussln  (poo-sanh'),  NIoolas  (1594- 
1665).  An  eminent  French  painter 
who  was  patronized  by  Louis  Xlll., 
and  produced  many  notable  works, 
some  of  wtiich  aire  in  the  Louvre  Gal- 
lery. Caspar  Dughet  (Poussln)  stud- 
ied under  Nicolas,  and  married  his  sis- 
ter. Nicolas  painted  figures,  saored, 
historical  and  allegorical  subjects;  Gas- 
par  chiefly  Italiai^  landscapes. 

Power*  Energy,  force,  generated  by 
water,  wind  or  steam.  As  a  prime 
motor,  it  mast  be  distribute  where 
needed  in  manufacture,  and  this  is 
effected  by  gearing,  belting,  shaftilMr, 
hydrauUe  pipes,  eomi»resaed  air  <or  ctec- 
trio  eonnecfion.  If  two  cylinders  are 
pressed  together  the  revolution  of  one 
is  oommunloated  to  the  other,  but  this 
is  usually  managed  by  projecting  pegs 
(the  primitive  form)  or  steel  oogs.  By 
varying  the  number  of  oogs  the  rapidity 
is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  new 
cylinder  or  wheel>  and  oonstitutes  gear- 
ing. Conical  gearing  changes  the  dir 
rection  of  the  power,,  long  shafting 
shifts  it  from  one  part  of  the  building 
to  another,  and  by  repeated  gear  all 
the  effects  of  clock-work  and  ma- 
chinery are  regulated.  A  long  rope  passr 
ing  from  wheel  to  wheel  with  endless 
circuit  was  early  introduced  as  a  means 
of  power,  and  this  is  replaced  by 
leather  or  rubber  belting,  a  method 
especially  favored  in  the  United  States, 
water  in  pipes  under  heavy  pressure 
from  pumps  j(700  to  2,000  lbs.  a  square 
inch)  will  distribute  power  for  a  mile, 
and  is  effective  where  a  slow  but 
weighty  force  is  required.  Compressed 
air  is  used,  with  its  elastic  force,  for 
ready  and  instantaneous  power  in  air 
brakes,  air  drills,  trip  hammers  and 
pneumatic  tubes  for  rapid  mail  deliv- 
ery within  civic  limits.  Electric  force, 
transmitted  to  considerable  distances 
by  cables  or  third  rails,  is  used  in 
street  and  railway  propulsion,  electric 
lighting  and  power  plants,  as  in  the 
Niagara  power  at  Buffalo ;  a  60,000  volt 
current  is  transmitted  232  miles  in 
California. 

Pow'era.  In  the  law  of  real  es- 
tate a  pdwer  is  an  authority  granted  to 
a  person  or  persons  to  make  valid 
transfers  of  land  in  which  they  per- 
sonally have  no  estate.     Powers 


coDstrued  strictly  aad  must  be  exactly 
observed. 

PoW»r^  Hiram  (1806-73). 
Amerioan  aoulptor.  A  poor  Vermont 
boy,  lie  moved  to  Otiio,  learned  to 
model  In  wax  tor  a  museuni  and  won 
the  friendship  of  Webster,  who  sat  to 
him.  .  Id  1837  he  went  to  Italy  to 
Study,  residing  In  Florence  till  his 
death.  He  produced  the  "  Oreek 
Slave,"  "  Eve,"  the  "  Fiaher  Boy  "  and 
a  number  of  other  statues  and  busts. 

Pouuoli,  A  town  near  Naples,  Italy. 
with  mineral  baths,  notable  Roman 
ruins  and  ordnanoe  works,  p.  17,110. 
It  was  the  ancient  Puteoll    tbe  chief 

C't  before  Naples  was  developed.  Paul 
ded    there    on   his    way    to    Home. 
(Acta,  xxvlU,  13.) 


Pra'do  aallsry.  The  great  public 
picture  gallery  of  Madrid,  containing 
a  superb  oollectlon  of  palntlnKe  by 
Velasquei,  Murillo,  Raphael.  Titian, 
Ourer,    Van    Dyok,    Rubens,    Holbein, 

PrMWrian  fliuir^e.  A  personal  body* 
guard,  originally  established  by  the 
Bmperor  Augustus,  and  employee' 
by  his  suooesBors  down  to  the  time  dI 
Gonstantlne.  They  were  accorded  Bpe< 
eial  privileges  of  rank  above  the  ordl- 
narr  soldier,  and  became  a  powerful 
englae  of  violence  and  oorruptioa. 

Pntima'tle  Sanonieii.  The  solemn 
decree  of  a  sovereign,  establishing  a 
right,  custom  or  Inheritance.  It  is  es- 
pecially applied  to  a  decree  of  Charles 
VI.  of  Germany,  1784.  settling  bis  do- 
minions on  his  daughter  Maria  Ther- 
esa, In  default  of  male  heirs,  and  was 
oonflrmed  by  the  great  powers.  On  his 
death.  Frederick  uie  Great  and  other 
monarohs  violated  It,  bringing  on  the 
War  of  tbe  Austrian  Succession. 


of  Vienna,  on  the  Moldau.  \  > 

crossed  by  nine   picturesque 

The  old  historical  olty  is  full  i 

Ing  buildings.  There  are  OerT  I 

Bohemian     universities,     moi , 

and  an  Intense  national  life,  with  targe 
publishing  interests.  It  is  a  railway 
center,  with  extensive  industries  In 
metal,  cotton,  leather,  and  chemicals. 
P.  (Including  garrison  and  auburbs) 
100,000. 

Pral'rl*.  An  undulating  or  level 
grassy  plain.  It  Is  especially  applied 
to  the  great  central  plain  of  the  United 
States.  The  forests  begin  to  oease  In 
western  Ohio,  and  the  verdant  expanse 
Includes  Indiana  (where  olumps  of 
trees  still  occur),  Southern  Michigan, 
Illinois.  Missouri,  Iowa.  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,    continuing    to    Ihe    Rocky 


.Mountains  in  the  great  plains,  which 
grow  arid  In  the  far  west.  The  re- 
gion was  plowed  level  by  loe  force  in 
the  glacial  age,  which  left  it  with  a 
rich  top 'dressing  of  powdered  rock, 
and  scooped  lakes  in  tne  north.     The 


variously  explained  by  lack  of  rainfall 
(which  is  only  the  case  beyond  the 
Missouri),  prairie  Ores  and  sweep  of 
winds.  The  prairies  cover  strata  of 
palaeozoic  sandstone  and  limestone, 
with  great  coal  measures  in  Illinois. 

Ppal'rla  Dogs.  Common  rodents  Id 
Western  America,  and  very  like  the 
marmot  in  general  structure.  They 
live  in  communities  in  burrows,  and 
utter  orles  like  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
They  dig  tunnels  fifteen  feet  deep, 
connecting  with  living  rooms  and  grain- 
arles  and  live  In  enormous  towns  with  ' 
millions  of  burrows,  mixed  with  owls 
and  snakes  who  seek  a  refuge  in  them. 
Filling  arid  districts  and  attacking 
farms  they  are  a  serious  pest,  and  are 
choked  by  the  fumes  of  biaulpbide  of 
carbon  dropped  tn  the  burrows. 

Prakrit    (pr&'krlt).      The    collecUve 


krit.  the  "  accomplished  "  or  **  liler- 

%"  language  of  tbe  IDndua. 
niwna.    Crustaoean  anlmaU  closely 


Next    to    Phidias,    the 

greatest  sculptor  of  ancient  Greece.  He 
lived  In  the  fourth  century.  B.  C.  but 
very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  We 
have  one  undoubted  statue  by  his  hand, 
the  Hermes  of  Olympia,  and  It  is  the 
only  ancient  statue  that  Is  absolutely 
antnenticated.  Many  others  show  his 
inUuence,  as  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus, 
and  the  Eros,  and  some  of  them  ma^ 
he  his  or,  at  least,  have  been  made  un- 
der his  eye.  The  works  of  the  school 
of  Phidias  are  heroic,  earnest  and 
full  of  reverent  awe  for  the  majesty  of 
the  gods,  those  of  the  school  oi  Praxi- 
teles are  softer,  more  graceful,  mora 
natural.  His  gods  and  goddesses  are 
not   divinp.   but   they   are    ideals    of 


earthly  bi^nuty, 

Prabia     (preb  _,,     

1S07).    An  American  naval  olScer.    He 


■dward     (1761- 


(Ilstlngulshed  himself  as  a  boy  in  tbe 
Revolution,  commanded  a  squadron 
against  Ihe  Barbary  powers,  1 S03-4 . 
brought  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to 
terms,  bombarded  Tripoli  and  sunk  \t9 
ships.  JefTerson  wished  him  to  be  Sec- 
retary cf  the  Navy,  but  his  health  was 
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failing  and  he  died  at  his  hom^  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

Pr«dMtln«'tion.  The  Galvinistio  doc- 
trine that  God  from  and  to  all  eternity 
predestined  everything  to  happen  as  it 
does  and  must  happen,  even  to  the  fix- 
ing of  the  souls  to  be  rewarded  by 
salvation  and  those  to  be  consigned  to 
eternal  punishment.  Bishop  Butler  ob- 
served m  his  sermons  that  whatever 
one*s  speculative  opinion  of  predestina- 
tion might  be.  he  Is  obliged  by  nature 
to  live  as  if  free  will  were  true;  aud 
that  religion  is  a  practical  matter. 

Pre-«mp'ilon.  A  right  formerly 
granted  by  the  government  of  the 
united  States  to  purchase  a  quarter 
section  of  public  land  at  a  very  low 
rate,  without  being  bound  to  resi- 
dence. 

Preg'naney.  The  condition  of  the 
mother  while  she  is  **  carrying  •'  her 
young,  i.  e.,  from  the  time  of  concep- 
tion to  that  of  delivery.  At  conception 
the  ovum  passes  into  the  uterus,  and 
becomes  a  foetus,  enclosed  in  a 
sack  of  liquid  and  attached  by 
the  umbilical  cord  to  a  placenta 
or  complicated  mass  of  blood  vessels. 
Pregnancy  lasts  from  275  to  280 
days:  in  rare  cases  to  300.  After 
the  third  month  the  pulse  of  the  child 
can  be  detected,  and  it  moves  in  the 
uterus,  while  the  abdomen  dilates. 
When  parturition  begins,  in  96  per 
cent.  01^  cases  the  child^s  head  is  pre- 
sented to  be  delivered  first;  otherwise 
the  position  must  be  remedied.  The 
drain  of  the  growing  child  on  the 
mother*s  life  during  pregnancy  is  very 

great,  often  afTecting  the  teeth,  pro- 
ucing  constipation,  affecting  the  Kid- 
neys, and  occasioning  nervousness  and 
hysteria.  If  heart  weakness  or  ten- 
dency to  tuberculosis  exist,  they  are 
increased.  The  mother,  under  the 
circumstances,  must  become  the  charge 
of  the  family  and  even  the  state;  she 
should  be  shielded  from  labor,  excite- 
ment and  anxiety,  provided  with 
abundant  nourishing  food,  and  with 
medical  care  and  preparation  for  child- 
birth. It  is  unfortunate  for  children  to 
be  born  too  nearly  in  sequence,  as  the 
mother  cannot  afford  milk  when  the 
strain  of  pregnancy  begins,  and  it  may 
occasion  miscarriage. 

Pre-Raph'««lltM.  A  school  of  artists 
formed  about  1850, and  includingamonpr 
its  leading  exponents  Millais,  Rossetti, 
Holman  Hunt  and  others,  who  set  out 
with  the  idea  of  absolute  fidelity  to 
Nature,  down  to  the  minutest  detail  In 
their  depictions.  Ruskin  favored  the 
movement,  and  for  a  time  the  members 
of  the  school  kept  well  together. 
Prerog'atlv*     (Latin,    first    claim). 


The  especial  right  .of  a  lung  or  high 
officer,  as  that  of  a  king  to  treasure 
trove.  It  is  used  in  the  United  States 
of  the  authority  of  a  president  or  gov- 
ernor to  pardon,  etc. 

Presbyopia.  A  defect  of  vision 
whereby  objects  near  at  hand  cannot 
be  distinguished  clearly.  The  "  near 
point "  or  vision — that  is  the  nearest 
point  to  the  eye  at  which  ordinary  print 
can  be  easily  read — ^begins  to  recede 
at  ten  years  and  continues  to  do  so 
through  life.  In  normal  eyes  presbyo- 
pia begins  about  forty.  In  the  case  of 
a  person  aflllcted  with  myopia  (q.  v.), 
however,  it  sometimes  fails  to  appear 
before  fifty,  and  in  extreme  cases  the 
"  near  point "  never  withdraws  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  any  serious  inconven- 
ience. 

PrMbyU'rlan  Ohuroh.  A  system  of 
church  government  by  presbyters  or 
elders.  The  pastor  of  each  church  is 
its  teachinflT  elder,  and  he  is  aided  by 
a  body  of  ruling  elders  elected  by 
the  congregation  for  years  or  life,  and 
by  deacons  chosen  to  relieve  the  poor, 
and  in  some  churches  to  direct  the 
finances.  Presbyterians  are  Galvinis- 
tlc,  accepting  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, the  Canons  of  Dort,  and  the  Heid- 
elberg Catechism  in  their  several  re- 
gions. The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  (Northern  Presbyterians) 
has  1,179,566  members,  with  7,603 
ministers,  979  missionaries,  and  102,- 
141  communicants  in  foreign  lands;  to- 
tal annual  contribution  922,936,068. 

Pret'oottv  aaorga  Bartlett  (1830- 
94).  An  American  electrician.  He  dis- 
covered the  electrical  nature  of  the  au- 
rora borealis,  invented  an  improvement 
In  insulators,  was  Joint  inventor  v^th 
Edison,  of  duplex  and  quadruplex  tele- 
graphy and  introduced  pneumatic  tubes 
for  the  dispatch  of  messages. 

Pres'coU,  William  (1726-95).  An 
American  soldier.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  an  expedition  against  Nova 
Scotia,  1756,  and  declined  a  commis- 
sion in  the  British  army.  After  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  organized  a 
regiment  and  commanded  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  1775,  where  he  dis- 
played great  bravery,  being  the  last  to 
leave  the  field. 

Prea'oott,  William  Hlckllng  (1796- 
f859).  One  of  the  best  known  of 
American  historians,  whose  "  History 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  "  Conquest 
of  Mexico,"  **  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and 
"  History  of  Philip  II.,"  are  among  the 
most  picturesquely  written  and  reliable 
of  modern  historical  works. 

PrMcrlp'tlon.  The  legal  right  to  en- 
Joy  an  incorporeal  easement  or  Interest 
In  land,  such  as  right  of  way  or  drain- 
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age;  it  is  acquired  by  undisputed  en- 
joyment for  twenty  yeacs,  provided  the 
owner  of  the  lana  has  not  been  under 
legal  disability,  such  as  infancy  or  in- 
sanity. Negative  rights,  such  as  that 
to  maintain  the  unblocked  window,  or 
keev  the  advantage  of  an  adjoining 
wall,  or  an  unimpeded  view,  or  draught 
of  air  for  a  windmill,  cannot  be  thus 
acquired. 

Pres'ldent.  One  who  presides  over 
a  corporation  or  assembly;  the  head  of 
a  college,  university  or  sect,  as  Mor- 
monism;  the  chief  executive  of  a  Re- 
public. The  President  or  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  United  States  is 
chosen  once  in  four  years  by  an  elec- 
toral college,  to  which  each  state  sends 
as  many  electors  as  it  has  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  The  ftamers  of  the 
Constitution,   influenced  by  historical 

Srecedents  such  as  those  of  the  Roman 
lepublic  and  the  Polish  elective  sys- 
tem, feared  personal  influence  and  a 
possible  dictator  or  rival  dictators. 
They  Intended  the  electoral  college  to 
act  as  a  fk*ee  assembly  of  wise  men, 
and  make  an  original  choice.  Prac- 
tically, however,  it  was  found  that 
Americans  were  in  no  danger  of  dicta- 
tors, and  the  College  has  become  a 
nominal  form,  voting  invariably  for  the 
nominees  of  the  party  conventions.  In 
case  of  death  or  disability,  the  Pres- 
ident is  replaced  by  the  Vice-President, 
who  is  now  elected  on  the  same  ticket, 
though  it  was  originally  intended  that 
he  should  be  the  second  or  rival  candi- 
date., In  these  ways  the  Constitution 
has  grown  by  common  sense  and  un- 
written law.  A  President  may  be  re- 
elected, but  the  precedent  of  Washing- 
ton in  declining  a  third  term  has  never 
been  broken.  The  President  is  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  of  the  State  Militia.  He  can  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  in  all  Federal 
cases.  With  consent  of  two- thirds  of 
the  Senate  he  makes  treaties,  appoints 
cabinet  officers,  heads  of  bureaus,  for- 
eign ministers,  consuls.  Federal  judges, 
territorial  officers,  postmasters,  and 
chief  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  His 
nomination  has  great  weight  and  is  not 
opposed  vithout  grave  cause,  except 
that,  by  so-called  courtesy  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Senators  claim  great  privilege  in 
appointments  in  their  own  States.  (See 
Conkling,  Roscoe.)  The  President  may 
be  impeached  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  removed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate.  (See  Johnson,  An- 
drew.) He  has  a  salary  of  $100,000 
a  year,  a  residence  at  the  White  House, 
with  appropriations  for  residence, 
traveling,  secretaries,  etc.  The  Presi- 
dents have  been:  George  Washington, 


John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  James  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  William  Henry  Harrison,  John 
Tyler,  James  Knox  Polk,  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, Millard  Pilmore.  Franklin  Pierce, 
James  Buchanan,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses  Simpson 
Grant,  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes, 
James  Abram  GarQeid,  Chester  Allan 
Arthur,  Grover  Cleveland,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Grover  Cleveland,  William 
McKinley,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  William 
Howard  Taft.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Jacxson,  Lincoln, 
Grant  and  Cleveland  were  twice  elected. 
Tyler,  Filmore,  Johnson  and  Arthur 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  as  Vice- 
Presidents,  Roosevelt  succeeded  as 
Vice-President  and  was  re-elected. 

Prssiden'tM  8uooss'«lon.  In  case  of 
the  death,  removal,  resignation  or  in- 
ability of  both  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  acts 
as  President  until  the  disability  is  re- 
moved or  a  president  elected.  Failing 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  succession 
falls  in  order  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Attorney-General,  Postmaster-General, 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  Army  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  providing  al- 
ways that  such  cabinet  officer  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  eligible 
to  the  presidency  according  to  the 
Constitution.  On  taking  office,  the  act- 
ing President  must  convene  an  extra 
session  of  Congress,  if  not  at  the  time 
in  session,  giving  twenty  days*  notice. 

Press-fisna.  A  body  of  sailors  em- 
ployed to  impress  men  into  naval 
service,  a  course  that  was  frequently 
resorted  to  in  former  times  in  Eng- 
land, especially  during  the  war  with 
France  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Such  compulsory  ser- 
vice has  not,  however,  been  revived. 

Prss'ton.  A  cotton  manufacturing 
town  and  port  on  the  River  Ribble, 
Lancashire,  England.    P.  115.000. 

Prsttonpans.  A  coast  town  near 
Edinburgh,  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland. 
Here  in  1745  •*  Bonnie  Prince  Char- 
lie ••  the  Young  Pretender  defeated 
the  British.    P.  2,268. 

Pretsnd'er.  When  James  n.  was  de- 
throned by  Parliament,  (1689),  the 
succession  was  fixed  by  law  on  his 
daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  and  finally 
upon  George  I.,  if  they  left  no  surviving 
children.  The  son  and  grandson  of 
James  IL  still  claiming  the  throne  by 
divine  right,  were  upheld  by  a  large 

?»arty  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  dis- 
urfoed   the   realm    until    1745,   being 
known  as  the  Old  Pretender  and  the 
Young  Pretender. 
Pretsrnst'ursl.      "  Under    particular 
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conditions  of  excitement,**  says  the 
Society  fop  Psyciiical  Research,  '*  the 
rationale  of  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, thouf^  insensibility  and  the  near 
approach  of  death  are  apparently  some 
of  the  most  effectual  of  these  condi- 
tions, certain  persons  seem  to  have  the 
faculty  of  communicating  to  other  per- 
sons at  a  distance  what  is  happening 
to  them,  often  without  any  intention 
or  consciousness  of  doing  so  on  their 
own  parts.  We  venture  to  Introduce 
the  words  Telaesthesia  and  Telepathy 
to  cover  an  cases  of  impressions  re- 
ceived at  a  distance,  without  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  recognized  sense 
organs.**  A  good  example  of  tele- 
pathy was  afforded  by  Bishop  Samuel 
Wilberforce  of  Oxford,  who,  while 
presiding  at  an  ecclesiastical  meeting 
became  conscious  of  a  serious  accident 
to  his  son.  a  naval  of&cer  on  his  ship 
upon  the  North  Sea.  In  400  A.  D.,  St. 
Ambrose,  asleep  in  his  church  at  Mi- 
Ian,  announced  on  waking,  the  death 
of  St.  Martin,  which  had  Just  occurred 
at  Tours.  St.  Columba  of  lona  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  second  sight  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  announcing  to  his 
monks  contemporary  events  in  Ireland. 
Telepathy  has  an  immense  number  of 
fairly  proved  phenomena,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  relating  to  a  Knovvi- 
edge  of  the  moment  of  the  unexpected 
death  of  distant  friends. 

Pretoria.  The  capital  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, British  South  Africa.  Fine  parlia- 
ment buildings  and  boulevards;  trade 
center.    P.  12,000. 

Previous  Question.  The  teohuioal 
term,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  a  motion  to  end  debate.  Identical 
with  "  Closure  '*  of  House  of  Commons. 

PreWoett  Maroel  (1862—)  .  A 
French  novelist  who  combines  perfec- 
tion of  style  with  a  sort  of  merry 
moral  perversity.  His  "  Lettres  de  Fem- 
mes  **  first  brought  him  into  notide.  He 
sugfirests  Bourget  and  Maupassant,  al- 
though at  his  best,  he  is  less  powerful, 
less  searching  and  also  less  depressing. 
His  feminine  psychology  is  as  masterly 
as  it  is  malicious.  Yet  In  "Notre 
Campagne  **  he  has  written  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  that  are  clever,  delight- 
ful and  almost  irreproachable  from  a 
moral  point  of  view. 

Prezhewftfsky'e  Horse.  A  species  of 
Equus  discovered  by  and  named  after 
the  Russian  traveler  Prezhewalsky,  and 
inhabiting  thr  Dzungarlan  desert,  be- 
tween the  Altai  and  Tlanshan  Moun- 
tains. It  is  described  as  being  inter- 
mediate between  the  eguine  and  asi- 
nine group  of  Eauidae,  having  callosi- 
ties on  all  four  limbs,  as  has  the  horse ; 


but  only  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  is 
provided  with  long  hairs,  in  which  lat- 
ter respect  it  resembles  the  ass.  Its 
general  color  is  dun,  v^ith  a  yellowish 
tinge  on  the  back,  becoming  lighter  to- 
ward the  flanks,  and  almost  white  un- 
der the  belly.  There  is  no  dark  dorsal 
stripe  or  "  list.**  The  mane  is  dark 
brown,  short  and  erect,  or  **  hogged.'* 
There  is  no  forelock.  The  hair  is  long 
and  wavy  on  the  head,  cheeks  and 
jaws.  The  skull  and  the  hoofs  are 
more  equine  than  asinine.  Specimens 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Garden. 

Prram.  The  son  of  Laomedon  and 
the  last  king  of  Troy.  He  married  He- 
cuba and  was  the  father  of  many  sons 
and  daughters.  At  the  birth  of  his  son 
Paris,  it  was  prophesied  that  the  new- 
born child  would  be  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  He  was  therefore  exposed  to 
die  but  was  cared  for  and  grew  up  a 
shepherd  on  Mt.  Ida.  It  was  here  that 
he  decided  the  contest  of  the  goddesses 
over  the  ••  apple  of  discord.**  Later  he 
was  acknowledged  by  Priam  as  his  son 
and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Greece,  from 
which  country  he  carried  off  Helen, 
wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta, 
bringing  against  Troy  the  fleet  of  all 
Greece,  as  described  in  the  **  Iliad,'* 
and  destroying  it  after  ten  years. 
SchUeman  has  shown,  by  excavation, 
that  Troy  was  a  real  city,  really 
burned.  Homer  is  silent  as  to  Prlam*8 
fate,  but  Euripides.  Virgil  and  others 
say  that  he  was  slam  by  Pyrrhus  when 
the  Greeks  took  possession  of  the' city. 

Prib'yiov  Islands.  A  small  Alaskan 
group  m  Bering  Sea.  It  is  a  center 
for  seal  fishing. 

Prietti  A  medisval  English  and 
German  contraction  of  the  Greek  word 
presbyteros  or  elder,  as  deacon  cor- 
responds to  diakonos,  the  servant  or 
minister  of  the  church.  The  Greek 
word  hiereus  (found  in  hierarchy) ,  and 
the  Latin  sacerdos  (found  in  sacerdo- 
tal) were  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  priests  of  the  Jews  and 
heathen,  a  special  order  appointed  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  God  or  the  gods, 
and  never  applied  to  officers  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  Goths  and  early 
Saxons  associated  their  word  for  an 
idol  priest  (gudja),  with  heathendom 
and  gave  up  its  use  altogether,  em- 
ploying the  contracted  Greek  word 
priest  or  priester.  to  denote  botif  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  and  a  priest 
m  the  other  sense. 

Prieet'fey,  aoteph  (1733-1804 ) . 
Born  at  Leeds,  he  studied  for  the 
Nonconformist  ministry^  becoming  a 
Unitarian  pastor  in  Birmingham  in  1780. 
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Here  he  began  those  scientific  studies 
which  proved  to  be  of  such  signal  im- 
portance. He  was  the  discoverer  of 
oxygen  and  other  gases,  and  wrote  **  A 
History  of  Electricity."  He  was  also 
a  great  advocate  of  freedom  and  pro- 
gress, and  having  expressed  approval 
of  the  French  Revolution,  a  Birming- 
ham mob  set  fire  to  his  house,  destroy- 
ing his  valuable  library  and  scientific 
apparatus.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
removed  to  Northumberland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  died. 

Prim.  Marquis  Juan,  Count  do  Rono 

(1814-1870).  A  Spanish  statesman 
and  general.  In  the  end  he  became  a 
violent  opponent  of  Isabella's  despotic 
acts,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  deposition  of  the  Queen  and 
the  election  of  the  then  Duke  of  Aosta 
as  KinR  of  Spain.  Before  the  new  king 
arrived,  however.  Prim  was  assassin- 
ated. 

Prrmary  Colors.  Red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet  produced 
by  refracting  a  ray  of  white  solar  light 
by  a  prism.     See  Spectrum;  Prism. 

Pri'mary  Elootlons.  An  election 
held  by  the  members  of  a  separate  po- 
litical party  to  decide  their  nominees 
for  the  regular  United  States,  State  and 
Municipal  officers.  At  first  this  was 
accomplished  by  a  private  Caucus,  di- 
rected by  the  party  itself  or  its  pro- 
fessional politiolans.  As  population  in- 
creased, and  the  men  of  a  neighbor- 
hood no  longer  knew  each  other  per- 
sonally, it  was  found  that  the  system 
no  longer  represented  the  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  party,  and  that  frauds 
often  occurred,  unrecognized  members 
of  another  party  attending  the  Caucus 
and  voting.  The  principal  States  now 
regulate  the  matter  by  statute.  All 
members  of  all  parties  must  be  enrolled 
by  their  own  party  and  identified.  On 
a  day  fixed  by  the  State,  all  members  of 
each  party  are  expected  to  vote  for 
their  own  choice  of  candidate,  by  se- 
cret ballot,  unaffected  by  faction  or 
hope  of  reward  within  their  own  party. 
Many  particulars  are  still  in  discussion, 
but  the  general  advantage  is  univer- 
sally conceded.  The  State  has  a  direct 
interest  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
candidates  and  fairly  pays  the  expenses 
of  the  primary  election. 

Primary  QualKloa.  According  to 
Locke,  they  are  solidity,  extension,  fig- 
ure, motion  or  rest  and  number. 

Primooon'lture.  The  right  of  the  first- 
born male  child  to  inherit  the  real  es- 
tate of  his  father,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  direction  by  will  or  deed  to  the 
contrary.  The  right  still  exists  in  Eng- 
land, but  was  abolished  in  France  in 
179d. 


Primula'ooa.  A  botanical  order  of 
primroses  found  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  common  primrose  (Primula  vul- 
garis) of  England  and  Europe,  has  a 
deeply  veined  leaf,  with  yellowish 
flowers.  The  cowslip  (q.  v.)  (Primula 
officinalis)  is  closely  connected,  and  the 
polyanthus  (q.  v.)  is  a  cross  between 
them.  The  oxlip  (Primula  elatior)  is 
taller.  The  Chinese  primrose  (Primula 
Sinensis),  with  pretty  pink  flowers,  is 
the  easiest  window-sill  plant  for  win- 
ter growth.  The  auricula  (Primula 
auricula),  of  the  Alps  and  Syrian 
mountains,  has  been  developed  in  pink, 
crimson,  mulberry  and  apple  green  va- 
rieties. It  blooms  in  May  and  again 
in  autumn. 

Prinoo  (Latin,  princeps,  first  to 
choose).  Applied  by  the  Romans  to 
the  chief  senator,  and  by  Augustus  to 
his  CTandsons,  as  chiefs  of  the  Roman 
youtn.  In  England  it  is  applied  to  a 
member  of  a  roval  family;  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  an  order  of  nobility.  In  Ger- 
many Prinz  belongs  to  the  royal  fam- 
ily. FQrst  (as  Bismarck)  comes  after 
a  duke. 

Prinoo  Edward  Island.  Anislandnorth 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Cumberland 
Strait.  It  is  ten  miles  long,  four  to  forty 
broad,  area,  2,184  square  miles  and  is 
smallest  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  A 
sandstone  island  with  fertile  soil  im- 
proved by  dredged  mussel  mud.  It  has 
large  dairy  and  poultry  interests,  with 
3,00(),000  pounds  cheese,  550,000  but- 
ter, fisheries  (mackerel,  lobster,  etc.) 
$1,100,000.  Charlottetown,  the  capi- 
tal has  12,080  population.  The  harbors 
are  frozen  in  winter.     P.  103,259. 

Prinoo'ton.  A  beautiful  New  Jersey 
town  with  fine  avenues  and  residences. 
Here  Washington,  January  3,  1777,  en- 
countered the  British  under  Gomwal- 
lis.  and  for  the  first  time  taught  his 
militia  to  conquer  regulars  in  the  open 
field.  It  is  the  site  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, founded,  1746,  now  with  1,347 
students,  handsomd  buildings  and  rich 
endowment.  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  (Presbyterian)  has  168  stu- 
dents, $3,^00,000  endowment.  P.  of 
borough,  5,136. 

PrinVlnti.  The  impression  of  type 
or  engravings  upon  paper,  cloth,  wood, 
etc.,  by  ink.  Reading  matter  is  printed 
by  type;  wood-cuts  from  a  block: 
copper  plate  by  incised  lines  filled 
with  ink  which  is  wiped  from  the 
rest  of  the  metal;  lithographs  from 
a  stone  made  repellent  to  ink  in 
the  white  portions.  The  Chinese, 
who  manufactured  good  bamboo 
paper  from  an  e&rly  date,  printed 
books  in  B.  C.  50  by  preparing  a  wood- 
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cut  block  for  each  page,  and  in  925 
A.  D.  a  set  of  the  extensive  Chinese 
classics  was  prepared  for  the  Imperial 
College  at  Pekin.  They  invented  mov- 
able type  as  early  as  1200,  but  as  the 
Chinese  hieroglyphs  are  so  numerous 
that  a  font  of  type  requires  5,000  to 
30,000  characters  they  kept  to  the 
carved  blocks.  Missionaries  are  trying 
to  introduce  phonetic  printing  with 
type,  which  would  halve  the  labor  of 
an  education,  but  would  antiquate  all 
poetry,  literature  and  existent  librar- 
ies. We,  who  are  too  conservative  to 
adopt  the  odd  looking  phonetic  spelling 
which  would  relieve  schools  so  much, 
can  appreciate  the  Chinese  frame  of 
mind.  The  Arabs  brought  cotton  paper 
to  Europe  about  1100  A.  D.,  and  the 
enormous  expense  of  vellum  books  was 
lessened.  People  began  to  print  il- 
luminated initials,  and  afterward  play- 
ing cards  from  wood-out  blocks.  Early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Dutch 
printed  brief  abridgements  of  the  Bible 
with  rude  illustrations  by  this  method, 
which  was  much  cheaper  than  manu- 
scripts, and  Laurens  Coster  of  Haar- 
lem is  said  to  have  used  movable  type 
(1428);  but  the  art,  which  was  to 
change  the  thought  and  civilization  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race  more  than 
anything  since  Adam,  was  practically 
introduced  by  John  Gutenberg  (q.  v.), 
vrho  is  said  to  have  experimented  at 
Strassburg,  1439,  and  was  in  business 
with  John  Fust  at  Mainz  in  1448.  They 
boldly  began  with  a  magnificent  folio 
Bible,  kept  their  process  secret,  and 
sold  the  apparent  manuscript  at  half 
the  old  price,  but  at  great  profit  to 
themselves.  The  work  was  so  extra- 
ordinarily good  and  regular  that  they 
were  accused  of  sorcery.  In  1455, 
Fust,  who  was  the  moneyed  partner, 
foreclosed  on  Gutenberg,  who  went 
into  business  with  SchOffer  and  kept 
it  up  until  his  death  (1468).  In  1462 
many  of  the  workmen  were  scattered 
by  a  war,  and  revealed  the  treasured 
secret.  Printing  began  at  Rome  in 
1467,  and  at  Paris  1469,  in  Spain  in 
1474,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  England, 
by  Caxton  In  1477,  at  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico 1540,  at  Lima  1584,  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1638.  The  greatest 
early  printers  were  Italians,  and  the 
clear  Roman  type,  imitating  the  style 
of  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
first  used  at  Strassburg  (1464).  came 
into  regular  use  at  Rome,  1465.  It 
soon  spread  in  France,  more  slowly  in 
conservative  England  where  law-books 
were  still  printed  in  black  letter  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  has  lingered, 
curiously  enough,  in  Germany,  though 
efforts  have  been   made   to  introduce 


the  clearer  form  which  relieves  the 
eyes.  Manutius  Aldus  introduced  the 
graceful  Italic  type  in  his  Venetian 
press  about  1501,  and  sold  duodeci- 
mos for  fifty  cents;  but  money  was 
worth  six  times  what  it  is  now.  Still, 
education  became  a  possibility.  Henri 
Etienne,  was  the  great  Parisian 
printer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  introduced  chapter  and  verses 
in  the  Bible.  The  splendid  Plantin 
establishment  at  Antwerp,  with  its 
vine -clad  courts,  preserves  the  exact 
representation  of  the  methods  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  master  living  in 
the  building  with  the  workmen.  All 
the  machines,  type,  methods  of  printing 
and  engraving  have  been  preserved,  the 
last  descendant  presenting  it  to  the  city 
as  a  museum.  Type  was  set  up  and 
made  by  composing  stick,  galleys  and 
paginff  as  is  done  now.  The  type 
Toundlng  and  wood  engraving  were  all 
done  on  the  premises,  and  the  hand 
presses  were  carved  of  stout  wood.  As 
rapid  work  became  necessary  and  fonts 
were  inadequate,  stereotyping  was  in- 
troduced at  London  in  1802,  after 
nearly  a  century  of  experiment.  The 
prepared  page  of  type  was  set  in  an 
iron  pan  and  the  impression  taken  In 
plaster-of-Paris.  This  method  is  still 
employed  for  books,  but  newspapers 
have  a  rapid  papier  mach^  process 
which  prepares  a  matrix  in  ten  min- 
utes. For  fine  work  and  engravings 
the  matrix  Is  made  of  wax,  dusted  with 
plumbago  and  iron  filings,  and  a  de- 
posit of  copper  laid  upon  it  with  an 
electric  bath.  Printers  ink  is  made 
of  boiled  oil  and  smoke  black,  which 
used  to  be  daubed  on  with  stuffed 
leather  balls,  but  is  now  applied  by 
elastic  rollers  made  of  glue,  glucose, 
sugar  and  glycerin.  The  early  printing 
press  required  four  efforts  of  the  arm 
on  the  handle  of  the  screws  for  every 
page,  and  all  depended  on  expert  work, 
In  1*786  an  iron  press  was  introduced  at 
Paris  which  printed  a  page  by  one 
movement  of  the  lever.  A  method 
worked  by  cylindrical  rollers  was  in- 
veRted,  1811,  and  used  for  the  London 
Times,  1814.  The  Adams'  Power  Press, 
invented  at  Boston  by  Isaac  Adams  In 
1830,  was  a  signal  improvement.  Gor- 
don's press  of  1850  vibrated  the  platen, 
or  pressure-plate,  to  the  type  very 
rapidly  and  Is  still  used  for  Job  work. 
R.  Hoe  &  Company,  of  New  York,  In- 
vented, a  press  In  which  the  stereotype 
plates  form  the  cylinders  and  print 
both  sides  at  once.  This  has  become 
the  standard  method  for  dally  papers. 
In  1900  octuple  presses  of  an  improved 
kind  were  set  up,  weighing  100  tons 
each,    with    eleven    pairs    of   printing 
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cylinders,  forty-four  ink  distributing 
cylinders  and  iOO  ink  rollers.  A  later 
macbine  is  driven  by  125  horse-power 
electric  force  and  uses  seventy  miles 
or  paper  roll  an  hour,  producing  96,- 
Q0.0  copies,  arranged,  folded,  pasted 
and  counted.  A  type-setting  machine 
to  work  by  a  key-board  was  the  result 
of  forty  years'  experiment,  the  Mer- 

fenthaler  Linotype  being  completed 
884  (See  Linotype).  In  1905  the 
United  Stales  had  26,422  printing  es- 
tablishments with  capital  of  $385,008,- 
604;  25^0.149  employees,  earning 
$171,919,100;  cost  of  material  $123,- 
470,804;  value  of  products  $496,061,- 
357;  weight  of  newspaper  1,821,830 
lbs.  (Hoe,  "Short  History  of  Printing 
Press,"  New  York,  1902.) 

Prror,  Mattlittw  (1664-1721).  A 
well-known  poet  and  wit  who  acquired 
celebrity  by  writing  "  The  City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse,"  and  a  number  of 
other  poems  appropriate  to  the  humor 
of  the  time.  lie  rose  to  great  favor, 
being  some  years  in  Parliament,  and 
also  represented  the  English  Govern- 
ment as  Ambassador  at  The  Hague  and 
elsewhere.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

PHsclanus  Catariensis  (circa  500  A. 
D.).  The  greatest  of  the  Latin  gram- 
marians. His  "  Commentaries  on  Gram- 
mar •*  is,  for  the  time,  a  solid  and  com- 
prehensive work,  and  is  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  good  sense  and  learning 
displayed  but  also  for  the  numerous 
quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  books 
that  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

Prishtl'na  or  Pristina.  A  town  In 
Kossovo  vilayet,  European  Turkey,  on 
River  Slitnitza;  many  mcsques,  sugar 
and  coffee  trade.    P.  21.000. 

Priam  (Greek,  a  sawed  log;  i.  e.  a 
cylinder  whose  rounded  sides  have 
been  cut  away,  leaving  flat  surfaces). 
A  solid  body  whose  sides  are  parallelo- 
grams and  whose  ends  are  equal  and 
similar  polygons.  If  the  ends  are 
rectangular    squares    or    oblongs    the 

grism  Is  a  parculeiepiped  like  a  packing 
ox,  or  they  may  nave  five,  six,  etc., 
equal,  parallelogram  sides;  but  the 
term  prism  is  usually  applied  to  solids 
whose  ends  are  triangles,  the  varying 
angles  of  the  sides  serving,  with  a 
glass  prism,  to  refract  a  ray  of  white 
light,  and  dissolve  it  into  its  ralnbowed 
spectrum.  See  Primary  Colors;  Spec- 
trum. 

Prison.  A  place  of  confinement  for 
criminals,  debtors,  or  political  suspects. 
Lack  of  means  and  organization  made 
imprisonment  a  difflcult  matter  in  early 
ages,  and  they  were  generally  outlawed, 
banished,  enslaved  or  put  to  death.  The 


Greek  mode  was  to  deny  them  use  of 
water  and  fire  in  their  own  land.  The 
early  Germans  proclaimed  them  wolves, 
giving  every  man  the  right  to  plunder, 
injure  or  kill  them.  As  castles  detel- 
oped  in  the  Middle  Ages,  their  dun- 

Seons  became  terrible  places  of  deten- 
on  and  were  used  without  form  of 
law,  as  described  in  Scott*s  **  Ivanhoe  ^* 
(see  Bastile  and  "  Tjie  Man  with  the 
Iron  Mask*').  The  English,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  inOicted  death  for 
steahng  bread  or  a  yard  of  linen,  or  a 
few  turnips,  as  there  was  no  reason- 
able provision  for  imprisonment. 
Branding,  flogging  and  the  stocks  were 
also  generally  in  use.  The  country 
prisons,  huddling  together  debtors  and 
criminals,  are  described  in  Goldsmith's 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  the  debt- 
or's prisons  of  London  in  Dickens' 
"  Bleak  House."  They  became  dens  of 
jail-  and  putrid-fever.  The  system  was 
first  reformed  by  the  efforts  of  John 
Howard,  "who  made  a  prolonged  inves- 
tigation, brought  the  matter  before  Pa- 
iiament,  and  finally  died  of  a  fever  con- 
tracted in  a  Russian  prison.  The  Rus- 
sian system,  combined  with  its  Siberian 
exile,  is  still  the  disgrace  of  Europe 
All  other  civilized  countries  have  made 
diligent  efforts  toward  combining  Jus- 
tice and  reformation;  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  being,  apparently  to  build 
sanitary  prisons,  to  provide  entirely 
separate  criminal  systems  for  children 
and  lads,  with  every  possible  effort  to- 
ward reformation;  to  expedite  Justice 
as  far  as  possible,  giving  the  judge,  as 
in  Europe,  a  freer  hand  and  making 
him  less  subject  to  the  caprices  ana 
mawkishness  of  Juries  and  legal  at- 
tempts for  securing  retrial  on  purely 
technical  and  unimportant  grounds:  to 
satisfy  public  conscience  by  a  respect 
for  the  law  and  its  administration;  to 
provide  cumulative  sentences  for  habi- 
tual criminals ;  to  make  sure  that  every 
prisoner  has  a  chance  to  learn  some 
trade,  and  to  give  him  opportunity  for 
f^mployment  when  his  term  is  ended; 
to  see  that  the  results  of  his  labor  are 
employed  to  support  his  abandoned 
family,  if  he  has  one.  The  expense 
to  t^e  state  is  less  important  than  the 
reformatory  effect  of  reaching  a  trade, 
and  means  can  be  devised  to  avoid  in- 
justice in  exploiting  labor  to  the  in- 
Jury  of  free  workmen. 

Prlsread.  A  city  on  the  HIver  Drin, 
in  Albania,  European  Turkey.  It  has 
manufactures  and  a  considerable  trade. 
P.  34,654. 

Privateer'.  An  armed  vessel,  equipped 
by  private  citizens  of  a  belligerent  na- 
tion to  prey  upon  the  merchant  ^ips  of 
the  enemy.     The  privateer  captain  is 
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provided  with  Letters  of  MarQue  by 
ate  own  government,  which  distinguish 
him  from  a  pirate,  and  grant  him  bel- 
ligerent rights  and  the  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  prizes  he  talces.  In  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  damage  thus 
done  to  British  commerce  was  ttie 
strongest  arm  of  the  Colonies:  and,  in 
the  Civil  War,  the  Alabama  and  Florida 
practically  destroyed  American  com- 
merce. It  is  naturally  the  resource  of 
the  weaker  party,  and  is  apt  to  inflict 
serious  and  enduring  loss  to  prosperity 
and  commerce  beyond  any  immediate 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  one  side  in 
a  war,  beside  bringing  out  an  undis- 
ciplined force,  naturally  unamenable 
to  the  laws  of  war,  the  owner  being  a 

f>erson  of  small  means  and  practically 
rresponsible.  On  all  accounts,  the 
(rend  of  international  law  is  tumhig 
against  the  practice. 

PpIz*  Mon«y  (French,  prise,  cap- 
ture). When  a  ship  is  taken  in  war 
by  a  belligerent  vessel  or  privateer*  it 
is  put  in  charge  of  a  prl^e  master  vad 
crew,  and  taken  to  a  port  where  ^  court 
decides  whether  it  is  a  lawful  prize, 
coosidering  the  many  questions  of 
waters,  ownership  and  cargo  involved. 
The  prize  money  is  a  portion  of  the 
imHVts*  distributed  on  regular  rules  by 
the  government  among  the  olllcers  and 
orew  of  the  captor.  The  practice  was 
abolished  in  the  United  States  Navy  in 
1897. .  See  London  Declaration. 

Pfo'a  (Malar,  prabu).  A  double^ 
ended  canoe  ef  the  Malay  Arohtpelafo. 
It  has  a  disproportionately  large  la- 
teen sail,  and  makes  extraordinary 
speed  before  a  trade  wind,  b'eing 
steadied  by  an  outrigger  the  length  of 
the  craft. 

Pfobos'eli  (Greek,  feeding  in  front ) . 
The  trunk  of  an  elephant  or  tapir. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  tubes 
by  which  Insects  suck  the  honey  of 
flowers. 

Probus,  Maroui  /lMr«llus.  A  Roman 
general  in  Syria,  who  was  forced  by 
the  army  to  assume  the  purple  and 
made  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman 
emperors  (276-282  A.  D.).  He  drove 
the  Germans  from  Gaul,  and  undertook 
great  public  works  of  drainage  and 
agriculture.  The  legions  were  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  revolted  against 
the  drudgery,  and  killed  him,  but  af- 
terwards repented  and  reared  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory. 

ProMllar'ldA  (Latin,  prooella, 
storm).  A  family  with  several  genera 
a^  seventy  species,  including  the 
stormy  petrel  or  Mother  Garey*s 
Ghioken  (Procellaria  pelagloa),  the 
smallest  web-footed  bird  known,  about 


5  %  inches  long.  Jet  black,  with  a  little 
white  on  the  wings.  It  makes  Its  nest 
in  the  cleft  of  rocks,  and  comes  scurry- 
ing along  the  waves,  especially  when 
a  storm  brings  moUusca  to  the  sur- 
face. Mediterranean  sailors  regard 
them  as  Ill-omened,  and  Mother  Carey 
is  probably  a  modern  form  of  the  Greek 
Ker  fkare),  the  black  goddess  of  fate 
and  death.  Petrel,  on  the  other  hand, 
means  Little  Peter,  because  ft  seems 
to  walk  on  the  waves.  Leach *s  petrel 
and  Wilson's  petrel  are  somewhat 
larger,  and  are  found  In  the  Gulf  of 
Pundy.  There  are  two  species  on  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  the  pintado 
(bright  colored)  bird  of  the  Portu- 
guese is  much  larger,  and  Is  found  as 
the  Cape  Pigeon  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope:  the  great  Ossifraga  gigantea 
and  the  albatross  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  are  also  associated  with  them. 

Pro'olda  (Greek,  dyke).  An  island 
at  the  northwestern  extremity  -of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  Italy,  two  miles  long; 
the  ancient  Prochyta,  population  14,- 
120-  also  a  fortified  tov\m  on  the  island, 
of  the  same  name.    P.  4.118. 

Rpooon'sul.  The  weakness  of  the 
Roman  Republic  was  its  annual  eleotfton 
of  two  consuls,  who  had  equal  and 
conflicting  power,  and  threw  all  real 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  aristo- 
cratte  Senate.  When  Rome  became 
mistress  of  the  world,  each  consul 
was  appointed,  «t  the  end  of  his  official 
year,  as  governor  of  a  province,  se- 
lected by  the  Senate,  which  could  as- 
siga  him  either  to  a  warlike  barbar- 
ian tribe  or  an  Oriental  realm  with 
limitless  plunder,  thus  giving  them 
powei^  of  political  reward  and  punish- 
ment over  the  ex-consul.  The  gover- 
nor was  called  Proconsul. 

Proo'tar. Bryan  Wallar  (1787-1874). 
An  English  poet,  better  known  as 
**  Barry  Cornwall."  His  verses  were 
mostly  of  a  patriotic  character. 
He  was  a  Commissioner  of  Lunacy  for 
thirty  years.  His  daughter,  Aoeiaide 
Anne  Procter  (1825-1864),  produced 
some  pretty  verses  including  a  popu- 
lar volunne  entitled  *' Legends  and 
Lyrics,"  iniblished  in  1858. 

Proo'top.  Radflald  (1831-1908).  .  A 
Vermont  statesman.  He  served  witn dis- 
tinction In  the  Civil  War  and  was  Gov- 
ernor 1878-80;  Harrison's  Secretary  of 
War,  1889-91:  Senator,  1893-99.  He 
visited  Cuba,  1899,  to  study  its  coiidi- 
tion,  and  it  was  probably  his  report  on 
Spanish  abuses  which  led  to  United 
States  intervention. 

Proo'tor,  Richard  Anthony  (1837- 
1888).  An  assiduous  astronomer,  and 
voluminous  writer  and  popular  lecturer 
on  the  subject.    His  practical  work  In 
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measuring  the  rotation  of  Mars  and 
charting  the  stars  of  Argelander*s  cat- 
alogue was  notable. 

ProgrMsivet.  A  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican party*  holding  its  first  national 
conference  at  Chicago,  October,  16, 
1911,  two  hundred  representatives  be- 
ing present,  whose  views  are  thus  ex- 
pressed :  **  The  progressive  movement 
IS  a  struggle  to  wrest  the  control  of 
the  government  in  the  nation  and  States 
from  the  representatives  of  special 
privilege  and  restore  it  to  the  control  of 
the  people.  In  the  national  field  the 
control  of  government  by  special  priv- 
ilege is  evidenced  by  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  reactionary  leaders  in 
both  parties.  The  present  condition  of 
uncertainty  in  business  is  intolerable 
and  destructive  of  industrial  prosper- 
ity. It  is  worse  than  idle  to  leave  the 
question  of  whether  great  business  en- 
terprises are  legal  or  not  merely  to 
Judicial  determination.  We  seek  con- 
structive legislation  and  not  destructive 
litigation.  We  favor  the  ascertainment 
of  the  choice  of  Republican  voters  as 
to  candidates  for  President  by  a  direct 
primary  vote,  held  In  each  State.** 

ppolitbl'tlon  Illov0m«nt.  In  the  treaty 
of  1889  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  prohibition 
was  established  for  the  Samoan  Is- 
lands. In  1898  Canada  took  a  plebis- 
cite on  prohibition  with  278,487  yeas. 
264,791  nays,  but  as  the  majority  did 
not  constitute  legislation,  the  question 
has  been  left  to  local  option.  In  Great 
Britain,  where  drink  demoralisation  is 
greater,  as  women  frequent  the  same 
bars  with  men,  the  Labor  and  Liberal 
parties  have  favored  restriction  of  al- 
cohol, but  the  matter  has  been  side- 
tracked, as  the  Conservatives  have 
been  the  champions  of  the  brewing  In- 
terests. The  sale  of  distilled  liquors 
has  been  reduced  in  consequence  of 
higher  taxation.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many has  become  a  pronounced  advo- 
cate of  temperance.  Prance  and  Italy 
prohibit  the  use  of  absinthe  in  army 
and  navy.  During  1910  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and 
Arkansas  increased  the  no-license  area. 

ppohlblHIon  Party.  A  political  party 
of  the  United  States,  aiming  at  the  pro- 
hibition of  trafRo  in  alcoholic  drinks, 
holding  that  liquor  Is  the  chief  foe  of 
civilization,  ana  source  of  crime,  In- 
sanity and  human  misery.  It  has  never 
polled  large  votes,  but  by  constant  agi- 
tation has  seriously  affected  national 
opinion.  In  1910  prohibitory  laws  were 
In  effect  in  Maine,  Kansas.  North  Da- 
kota, Alabama,  North  Carolina.  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma; 


and  the  manufacture  of  liquor  fell  off 
40,000,000  gallons;  the  vote  in  Texas, 
1911  is  very  close.  A  Federal  Law  is 
urged  to  restrict  express  companies 
from  distributing  liquor  In  Prohibition 
states. 

Ppojeo'tlles.    See  Artillery. 

Promt.  A  district  in  Pegu,  in  the  di- 
vision of  Lower  Burma,  area  2,914 
square  miles;  p.  365,000.  The  chief 
town  Prome  on  the  Irrawaddy  River. 
P.  30.560. 

ppome'Uiea  Moth.  A  large  American 
silk-worm  moth.  The  wings  of  the  male 
are  black ;  of  the  female  reddish  brown 
with  pronounced  markings. 

Rpomo'ttioua  ( Forethought) .  A 
Greek  demigod  who  bestowed  the  gift 
of  heavenly  fire  upon  the  human  race 
enabling  them  to  continue  their  exist- 
ence. Jupiter,  whom  he  had  flouted* 
punished  him  by  chaining  him  to  Mount 
Caucasus,  where  his  liver  was  de- 
voured by  an  eagle.  Hercules  des- 
troyed the  eagle  and  freed  Prome- 
theus. 

Prong'horn.  The  cabreeofthe  French 
trappers  and  antelope  of  American 
hunters,  fouhd  throughout  the  Rooky 
Mountain  region  from  the  Saskatche- 
wan to  Mexico.  It  Is  about  4%  ft. 
long,  3  high,  with  erect,  graceful  head, 
brilliant  eyes,  and  conical  horns  with 
one  prong,  which  fall  off  every  year. 

Proof.  In  numismatics  proof  im- 
plies a  model  coin,  produced  by 
the  die-sinker  for  submission  to  gov- 
ernment as  a  new  pattern.  They 
are  remarkably  clear,  coming  from 
the  fresh  out  die,  and  represent  the 
engraver's  best  art.  If  any  variation 
of  pattern  is  made  in  the  final  coin  they 
are  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable. — A 
proof  engraving  is  one  of  the  first  taken 
from  the  new  plate,  and  is  more  bril- 
liant, besides  being  printed  one  at  a 
time  with  the  utmost  care.  Engravers 
sometimes  add  a  token  to  the  margin, 
absent  in  later  prints.  These  are  called 
remarque  proofs.  After  they  have 
been  taken  and  the  remarque  erased, 
others,  printed  before  the  title  of  the 
picture  and  name  of  the  engraver  are 
added,  are  called  proofs  before  letter. 
— ^Legal  proof  is  evidence  that  may 
properly  be  received  in  Court. — A 
printer's  proof  is  sent  clean  to  the 
author  or  else  a  proof  sent  back  by 
him. 

Ppopal'lor  or  Sorew  Propollor*  A 
means  for  driving  vessels  through  the 
water  by  a  revolving  screw  projecting 
from  the  stem,  which  worn  In  the 
water  like  a  screw  in  a  nut,  always 
pushing  It  away.  The  best  are  made 
of  fine  bronze,  which  is  inoorrodlble, 
and  keeps  its  edges  keen.    The  threads 
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of  the  screw  are  cast  in  one  piece  with 
it,  or  bolted  on,  if  it  is  a  large  one, 
and  are  called  the  blades.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  blades  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  hub.  The  edge  of  the 
blades  must  be  sharp;  the  base  heavy 
enough  to  bear  the  great  pressure. 
Pour-bladed  screws  are  used  for  slow, 
heavy  craft,  three-bladed  for  fast  ves- 
sels. Two  blades  cause  vibration  in 
rough  water.  The  hub  has  about  one- 
fifth  the  diameter  of  the  screw. 
The  pitch  is  the  distance  the 
screw  would  advance  in  one  revolution 
if  it  worked  in  an  unyielding  substance, 
but  the  difference,  working  in  water,  is 
called  the  slip,  and  it  works  in  water 
f^om  which  ft  is  already  moving  for- 
ward. The  rapidity  of  revolution  is 
necessarily  great.  The  screw  is  fas- 
tened to  the  end  of  a  steel  shaft  run- 
ning along  the  keel  and  driven  by  the 
engine  amidships.  There  are  usually 
two  shafts  and  screws  one  on  each  side 
of  the  stern,  and  the  stern  must  be 
hollow  or  lean,  or  the  water  does  not 
flow  in  solid.  John  Fitch  experimented 
with  screw  propellers  (1787);  John 
Stevens  built  a  screw  boat  in  1802. 
John  Ericsson  first  made  a  practical 
success  of  the  system  in  the  1,000- ton 
steamer  in  •*  Pnnoeton  "  built  for  the 
Government,  1840.  fully  establishing 
the  value  of  the  method.  By  1870  pad- 
dle-wheels were  discontinued  every- 
where except  for  shallow  or  inland 
waters.  (Seaton,  **  Manual  of  Marine 
Engineering.**) 

Ppopar'tlus,  Sextut  (49-15  B.  C).  A 
Roman  elegiac  poet,  the  friend  of  Ovid 
and  Virgil.  His  verse  is  melodious  and 
graceful,  without  real  force  or  sincer- 
ity. He  is,  indeed,  a  type  of  the  neu- 
rotic young  man,  m  love  from  first  to 
last  with  just  one  person — ^himself. 

Prop'erty.  Especial  claim  or  right. 
In  English  and  American  law  it  is  dis- 
tinguished as  real  or  personal  property, 
as  It  consists  in  lands  or  In  money,  goods 
and  securities.  It  also  includes  Incor- 
poreal property  such  as  a  right  of  way 
or  of  water-power.  The  Romans  also 
held  that  one  had  proprietas  or  owner- 
ship of  one*8  family,  as  the  object  of 
one*s  care  and  natural  duty. 

Pfoph'et  (Greek,  declaring  before- 
hand). The  Hebrew  word  is  different 
in  meaning  from  the  Greek,  implying 
one  viiio  has  a  boiling  or  bubbling 
spring  of  inspiration.  While  direct  pre- 
diction is  constant  in  theHebrewproph- 
ets,  the  idea  was  rather  that  of  a  di- 
vtaiely  inspired  guide  in  the  duty  of  in- 
dividuals and  nations,  establishing  the 
rules  of  right  and  wrong,  declaring 
inan*8  nature  and  his  relation  to  God. 
They  sometimes  retired  to  the  wilder- 
45 


ness,  like  Moses^  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist,  to  reappear  at  critical  moments 
as  guides  and  warners  of  the  nation. 
Their  philosophy  and  ethics,  oriental  in 
form,  had  a  profound  reality  which 
even  Socrates  and  Plato  never  attained, 
and' have  molded  the  lives  of  mankind 
more  enduringly  than  even  the  legisla- 
tion of  Rome.  The  name  **  rasoul "  or 
prophet,  which  Mohammed  applied  to 
himself,  mi^ht  be  translated  as  apostle. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  sincere  man  of 
poetical  and  rhetorical  rather  than  he- 
roic nature,  with  intense  conviction  of 
his  own  office  as  the  revealer  and 
mouth-piece  of  the  Almighty.  The 
Koran  is  the  work  of  a  single  mind  and 
yet  it  is  a  question  whether  he  was 
able  to  write.  He  dictated  his  "Su- 
ras •*  or  chapters,  to  different  persons; 
they  are  full  of  historical  and  scientific 
errors,  but  he  was  too  profoundly  ori- 
ental to  care  much  whether  his  facts 
were  correct  or  not.  They  were  at 
most  but  metaphors  of  the  essential 
and  central  doctrine  of  the  relation,  of 
God  to  the  human  soul,  which  he  he- 
lleved  he  could  declare  from  personal 
experience,  and  on  this  his  power  de- 
pended.   See  Mohammed. 

Proe'erplna  (Pro-ser'pi-na,  L&tin 
form  of  the  Greek,  Persephone).  A 
daughter  of  Geres,  or  Demeter,  the 
goddess  of  the  earth*s  bounty  and  crea- 
tive force.  Proserpine  is  a  myth  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  seed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  While 
gathering  flowers  in  the  vale  of  Enna, 
Pluto,  the  god  of  the  nether-world, 
swept  her  away  in  his  car,  h&rnessed 
to  the  dragons  of  night  and  dawn,  to 
make  her  queen  of  his  disconsolate 
realm.  Her  mother  long  sought  her 
in  vain,  the  world  becoming  a  v^ntry 
desert.  At  last,  Hecate,  the  moon,  who 
passed  beneath  the  horizon,  revealed 
the  secret.  Jupiter  granted  Demeter 
her  child's  return,  but  Proserpine  had 
tasted  a  pomegranate  seed  in  Hades, 
and  ever  after  its  magic  force  drew  her 
to  the  dark  world  underground  during 
the  four  leafless  months  of  the  Medi- 
terranean year.  (See  Pomegranate). 

Ppoapeo'tus.  A  document  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  the  property,  bus- 
iness, undertaking,  enterprise,  or  pro- 
ject for  the  development  or  working  of 
which  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  public 
to  subscribe  for  shares  in  the  company 
taking  the  property  over.  The  provi- 
sions with  regard  to  false  statement 
or  concealment  of  facts  are  exceedingly 
strict,  and  persons  who  have  been  In- 
duced by  misstatements  in  a  prospec- 
tus to  take  shares  can  proceed  against 
its  issuers  for  damages. 

Proa'anitz.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
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{»lain  of  Hanna,  Moravia,  Austria, 
t  is  engaged  in  match-making,  brew- 
ing, malt  and  sugar  industries,  geese 
breeding.     P.  27,500. 

ProUfl'oras  (circa  481-411  B.  C). 
A  great  Greek  philosopher,  who  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  Transmigration  of 
souls,  and  also  a  system  of  astronomy 
similar  to  that  of  Copernicus. 

Rpotec'tlon.  The  imposition  of  suffl- 
€ient  duty  on  imported  manufactures  to 
stimulate  native  industry.  By  Judi- 
ciously employing  it,  Colbert  revived 
the  war-worn  France  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  Bismarck  created  a  new  indus- 
trial Germany.  The  agricultural  slave 
power  of  the  South  resisted  it  £n 
the  United  States,  and,  when  freed 
from  this  trammel,  the  Northern  States, 
crippled  as  they  were  by  the  burden 
of  the  Civil  War.  entered  upon  fifty 
years  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  fi- 
nally bringing  about  a  system  of  great 
monopolies,  which  employed  the  power 
acquired  for  their  own  enrichment.  The 
essence  of  protection  depends  upon  its 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  labor,  not 
of  capital,  and,  to  attain  this,  the  tar- 
iff must  be  wisely  and  constantly  re- 
vised, not  by  the  employers  involved, 
but  by  a  non-partisan  Committee  of 
Experts. 

Proi'esunt.  A  name  first  applied  to 
the  followers  of  Luther  for  protesting 
against  the  decree  of  ttie  Catholic 
States  of  Germany  at  the  second  Diet 
of  Speyer,  1529,  enjoining  them  to 
forsake  their  doctrines  and  return  to 
the  Church.  They  protested  on  the 
ground  that  their  Intellectual  convic- 
tion obliged  them  to  turn  to  the  Bible 
as  the  one  source  of  their  knowledge 
of  God  and  his  will,  and  that  they  be- 
lieved it  to  contain  all  things  nec- 
essary for  salvation.  Protestants  have 
varied  greatly  in  succeeding  ages,  but 
this  has  been  their  point  o.  view,  ac- 
knowledging the  frailty  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  necessity  of  constant 
study  of  the  original  records. 

ProtetUnt  Episcopal  Church.  During 
the  Colonial  period  the  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  America  had  no 
bishops  of  their  own,  remaining  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. There  could  be  no  confirmations  or 
ordinations.  After  the  Revolution,  Dr. 
Samuel  Seabury  of  Connecticut  was 
consecrated  Bishop  by  the  Scotch  bish- 
ops, 1784.  Drs.  White  and  Provoost. 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  were 
consecrated  at  Lambeth,  1787.  The 
first  General  Convention  in  the  United 
States  was  held  in  1789.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  bishops  of  the  Southern 
States  formed  an  organization  of  their 
own,  but  reunited  with  the  North  at 


its  close.  In  1909-10  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  had  103  bishops  and 
5,516  clergymen  in  67  dioceses  and  26 
missionary  districts,  with  11  dioceses 
or  districts  in  foreign  lands,  8,017  par- 
ishes and  mission  stations,  937,861 
communicants,  implving  about  4,000,- 
000  adherents,  and  455,495  Sunday 
School  scholars.  Contributions  $18,- 
358,821.28.  Foreign  missions  In  West 
Africa,  China.  Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ca- 
nal Zone  and  Haiti.  The  chief  colleges 
were  Trinity,  Connecticut:  Hobart  and 
St.  Stephens,  New  York;  Gambler, 
Ohio;  Lehigh  University,  Pennsylvania* 
Racine,  Wisconsin;  the  University  of 
the  Southern  Tennessee.  There  are 
sixteen  theological  schools,  centering  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York. 

Pro'tcus.  A  soothsayer  who  lived 
in  a  cave  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  and 
who  could  only  be  made  to  utter  his 
prophecies  when  caught  asleep,  as 
while  awake  he  had  the  power  of 
changing  his  shape  so  as  not  to  be 
recognized.  He  represents  the  ocean 
varying  under  sun  and  cloud,  in  calm 
and  storm. 

Pro'toplasm.  Meaning  the  first  crea- 
tion of  a  thing,  is  a  term  applied  to  de- 
scribe the  substance  which,  under  the 
right  conditions,  develops  into  organic 
life.  Scientifically,  protoplasm  is  de- 
fined as  consisting  of  hydrogen,  car- 
bon, oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  intricate 
combination.  We  do  not  know  whether 
protoplasm  is  a  chemical  substance  or 
a  varying  mixture.  Under  the  micros- 
cope, the  egg  of  a  star-fish  resembles 
a  meshwork  of  minute  granules  filled 
v^th  a  homogenous  substance.  Its 
characteristics  are  irritability,  contrac- 
tion, and  power  of  assimilation. 

Proud'hon.  Pierre  Joseph  (1809- 
1865).  A  French  political  economist 
of  extreme  views,  whose  **What  is 
Property  ?  "  *•  Confessions  of  a  Revo- 
lutionist." and  other  works,  were  much 
read  in  nis  day. 

Provence'.  Formerly  a  maritime 
province,  in  southeastern  France,  now 
the  departments  Var,  Basses-Alpes, 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  and  part  of  Vau- 
cluse.  The  Provencal  (provensftl') 
dialect  is  spoken  by  8,000,000  persons 
In  the  south  of  France,  and  in  many 
places  more  nearly  resembles  Spanish 
than  French.  Under  the  dukes  of  Aqul- 
taine  and  Languedoc  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  language  bloomed  into  the 
first  ana  most  brilliant  of  Romance  lit- 
eratures, Fr^d^ric  Mistral,  bom  1830. 
has  produced  beautiful  poetry  in  the 
dialect  and  published  a  dictionary. 

Prov'erb.  A  compressed  expression 
of  wisdom,  generally  floating  anonym- 
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ously  from  the  mouths  oX  the  people  of 
the  nations.  The  greatest  and  most 
august  collection  is  that  in  the  Bihle, 
containing  the  experience  of  a  great 
kinff  and  a  great  nation.  John  Russell 
said  that  a  proverb  is  the  wit  of  one 
man  and  the  wisdom  of  many;  Cervan- 
tes called  them  **  Short  sentences 
drawn  from  long  experience,"  and  fills 
Sancho's  mouth  with  the  best  of  them. 
Every  fable  of  iGsop  ends  with  an 
excellent  proverb,  and  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  Romans,  left  their  souls  em- 
balmed in  them.  Shakespeare  sparkles 
with  them  on  every  page  and  loves,  like 
Cervantes,  to  put  them  in  the  mouths 
of  his  clowns.  Erasmus  published  an 
admirable  collection  in  his  **Adagia/' 
and  Franklin  is  unsurpassable  in  his 
•*  Poor  Richard's  Almanac."  Tennyson 
calls  them  **  Jewels  five  words  long, 
that  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all 
time  sparkle  forever."  The  "Hava- 
mal,"  one  of  the  best  poems  of  the 
Icelandic  Edda,  is  a  string  of  them,  the 
condensed  shrewdness  and  sadness  of 
the  North. 

Prov'ldenoe.  A  city  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  second  city  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  seat  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, with  935  students  and  extensive 
library.  It  is  situated  on  the  estuary 
of  Providence  River,  at  the  head  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  a  center  of  steam- 
boats and  railways.  It  has  property 
valued  at  $208,000,000  and  leads  the 
Union  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  tools, 
flies.  Jewelry,  silver  and  plated-ware, 
engraving,  etc.;  it  also  manufactures 
woolens,  cottons,  rubber,  etc.,  with 
45^00  employees.    P.  205,000. 

Pfov'inoetown.  A  sea  and  fishing  port 
and  summer  resort  at  the  end  of  Cape 
Cod,  with  excellent  harbor  and  life  sta- 
tion. It  is  the  center  of  cranberry  cul- 
ture.   P.  5,246. 

Ppo'vott  (Latin,  prspositus,  head 
man).  A  Scottish  official  similar  in 
rank  to  an  English  mayor.  The  Pro- 
vosts of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  and  Dundee  are  styled  Lord  Pro- 
vosts. The  title  of  provost  is  also 
given  to  the  heads  of  various  English 
colleges. 

Prox^  (Latin,  proximus,  next 
[friend]).  One  wno  acts  for  another, 
or  the  written  authorization  for  such 
action.  Proxv  voting  is  frequent  in  all 
corporation  elections. 

ppuden'itusy  Aurellus  Clemens  (348- 
410).  The  greatest  Latin  poet  of 
Christendom.  His  '*  Book  of  Hymns  for 
Dally  Use  **  (Gathemerinon  Liber)  not 
only  breathes  a  devout  spirit  but,  con- 
sidering the  change  that  was  then  tak- 
ing place  in  the  form  of  Latin  verse,  is 
excellent  poetry. 


ppud'hommes,  Oounoils  of  (Pru'dam; 
French,  prudent  men).  They  were 
French  trade  tribunals,  of  masters  and 
workmen,  formed  to  decide  on  disputes. 
Such  tribunals  existed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  at  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  and  were 
formally  revived  in  the  latter  city  in 
1806.  Similar  bodies  have  since  been 
formed  in  other  parts  of  France. 

Prudhon  (prudonh'),  Pierre  Pnul 
(1758-1823).  A  French  historical  and 
portrait  painter  of  considerable  celeb- 
rity; "Divine  Justice  and  Vengeance 
pursuing  Grime,"  at  the  Louvre,  is  one 
of  his  most  notable  productions. 

Prunes.  Dried  plums.  Being  much 
cheaper  than  honey  they  were  the  chief 
sweet  of  the  poor  of  Northern  Europe, 
before  the  introduction  of  sugar,  being 
boiled  with  meal  into  pudding.  Also 
grown  extensively,  with  fiffs,  in  South- 
ern lands.  France  was  the  center  of 
prune  production,  exporting  70,000,000 
lbs.,  but  California  now  grows  350,- 
000,000  lbs.  and  Oregon,  with  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  as  much  more.  They 
are  allowed  to  sweeten  fully  on  the 
trees,  washed  and  evaporated  at  120*^ 
P.,  for  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  saving 
the  former  exposure  to  sun  and  dust 
for  a  week  or  more. 

Pru'nus.  The  plum  family,  developed 
from  the  European  sloe.  Prunus  in 
Greek  means  "  first  fruit,"  for  they 
bloom,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  Febru- 
ary, and  are  very  hardy.  The  Chinese 
and  Japanese  plums  have  introduced 
good  varieties  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Siberian  plum.  Introduced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  thrives  in 
the  Dakotas. 

Prus'sla.  The  chief  State  of  Northern 
Germany,  facing  on  the  North  and  Bal* 
tic  Seas,  with  Russia  on  the  east;  Aus- 
tria and  Saxony,  Thuringia  and  Bavaria 
*on  the  south:  Belgium  and  A*ance  oo 
the  west.  It  surrounds  the  smaller 
States  of  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg  and 
Bmnswick.  The  Teutoburger  and  Harts 
mountains  and  the  highlands  of  the 
Rhine  are  the  chief  breaks  in  the  ffreat 
north  plain,  through  which  the  Rhine, 
Ems,  weser,  and  Elbe  flow  to  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Oder  and  Vistula  to  the 
Baltic,  which  is  frozen  in  winter,  ren- 
dering the  regions  south  if  it  much 
colder  than  those  on  the  west.  The 
Rhine  provinces,  Westphalia,  Nassau. 
Saxony  and  Silesia  have  a  rich  soil,  but 
the  north  plain  is  a  mass  of  clay  and 
sand  and  moraines  left  by  the  ice  cap 
of  the  glacial  period  as  it  receded. 
Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Lfibeck  are  sep- 
arate cities  or  states  with  customs  of 
their  own.  Stettin  harbor,  being 
further  east  is  kept  open  by  ice  crush- 
ers.   The  Frisian  Islands  of  the  Nor' 
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Sea  mark  a  former  coast  line  swallowed 
by  the  ocean,  which  is  kept  out  as  in 
Holland  by  elaborate  dykes.  There  are 
great  marshes  and  morasses  connected 
with  the  LQnenburg  heath.  The  min- 
eral deposits  are  extensive.  There  is 
almost  unlimited  iron  ore  in  Lorraine, 
Westphalia,  Silesia  and  Hanover.  The 
coal  beds  of  the  Rhine  Province,  West- 
phalia and  Silesia  excel  all  in  the  world 
except  the  Chinese,  and  the  district  of 
DQsseldorf,  Elberfeld,  Essen  and  Duis- 
burg  is  full  of  immense  steel  works. 
Upper  Silesia  has  the  greatest  world 
supply  of  zinc  (609,479  tons) ;  copper 
is  mined  (781,479^ons),  andlead(15i,- 
400).  The  mine  products  amount  to 
$279,646,800;  smelting  products  $145,- 
407,000.  The  barren  plain  is  made  fruit- 
ful by  the  most  intensive  and  scien- 
tific culture.  The  soils  are  carefully  and 
chemically  studied,  rotation  of  crops 
observed,  ensilage  practiced,  and  advan- 
tage taken  of  the  world*s  greatest  sup- 
ply of  potash  (q.  v.).  The  great  de- 
yelopment  of  manufactures  under  Bis- 
roarck*s  system  of  scientific  protection 
has  trebled  the  population  of  cities,  and 
given  a  great  market  for  home  produc- 
uon.    In  spite  of  this,  great  amounts  of 

grain  are  imported  from  America  and 
ussia,  and  Prussia  is  in  the  condition 
of  England  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Com  Laws,  duties  enhancing  the  price 
of  grain.  There  is  also  a  system  like 
that  of  the  former  rotten  boroughs  In 
England.  A  greatly  disproportionate 
▼ote  is  allowed  the  agricultural  districts 
and  especially  those  of  the  great  landed 
estates  of  the  east.  The  socialist  party 
Is  agitating  for  manhood  suffrage,  and 
steadily  increasing  its  votes  and  influ- 
ence. Prussia  leads  the  world  in  po- 
tatoes and  also  rye,  which  is  the  chief 
bread  grain.  Potatoes  are  manufao* 
tured  into  cheap  alcohol,  which  runs 
the  agriotHtural  machinery.  Prussia  also 
produces  oats,  wheat  and  sugar-beets 
▼ery  largely,  with  Immense  orchards, 
and  13,304,000  gallons  of  wine.  The 
marshes  have  been  drained  into  pas- 
tures on  which  graze  great  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses.  It  is  found  profita- 
ble to  depend  on  Australia,  with  South 
Africa  and  the  Argentine  for  wool  and 
mutton.  The  forests  cover  23  per  cent. 
of  the  area,  with  fir  in  the  north,  beech 
and  oak  in  the  south,  the  state  control- 
ling two-thirds  of  them  with  a  revenue 
of  $20,000,000.  Beside  the  immense 
steel  Industry  of  Westphalia,  Berlin  has 
great  machine  works,  and  there  is  ship- 
building at  Kiel,  Danzig  and  Hamburg, 
silk  at  Krefeld  and  Elberfeld,  glass  and 
pottery  in  Silesia.  Berlin  and  Saxony, 
chemicals  in  Berlin  and  on  the  Rhine, 
cars   and   locomotives   in  Westphalia, 


Berlin,  Breslau  and  KOnigsberg.  Cloth- 
ing occupies  800,427  employees:  build- 
ing 596,690;  food  and  beer  586,353; 
mming  and  smelting,  458,504;  textiles, 
441,885;  metal  work,  383,932:  ma- 
chinery and  instruments,  329,404: 
wood-working  322,989;  quarries  and 
potteries,  315,258.  The  government  de- 
rives nearly  a  fourth  of  its  revenue  from 
the  admirably  administered  state  rail- 
ways. By  steady  development  of  rivers 
and  canals  it  has  a  wonderful  net-work 
of  cheap  freight  transportation,  quite 
unknown  in  the  United  States,  steel 
lighters,  propelled  by  steam,  supplying 
the  service.  Berlin  is  to  be  connected 
with  Stettin  by  a  ship-canal.  Taxation 
is  equably  distributed  by  a  progressive 
income  tax  and  succession  duties,  aided 
by  government  domains,  forests,  rail- 
ways, etc.  Army  and  navy  are  Imperial 
burdens.  The  educational  and  social 
systems  are  patterns  for  the  world, 
Berlin  has  over  3,500,000  inhabitants; 
Breslau,  Cologne,  Frankfort«  DQsseU 
dorf,  Hanover,  Magdeburg,  Charlotten- 
burg,  Essen.  Stettin,  KOnigsberg,  have 
over  200,000  each.  The  King,  who  is 
also  Emperor,  has  a  cabinet,  responsi- 
ble only  to  himself.  The  upper  nouse 
consists  of  princes,  nobles,  representa- 
tives of  the  universities,  nobles  elected 
by  large  land  owners,  and  notables  se- 
lected by  the  king.  About  two-thirds 
represent  the  great  landed  estates.  The 
lower  house  is  chosen  by  an  electorate 
of  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  a^ 
with  cumulative  vote  for  property  and 
education.  It  Is  the  most  aristocratic 
government  In  Europe  outside  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria.  P.  38,000,000.  See 
•Germany. 

Ppue'alan  Blue.  A  dark,  clear  btae 
substance,  nroduced  by  precipitating 
potassium  lerrocyanide  with  a  ferric 
salt.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  diluted 
acids,  but  resolved  by  alkalis.  It  has 
been  largely  superseded  by  aniline 
colors. 

Rpus'sle  Acid.  This  Is  the  old  and 
familiar  name  of  hydrocyanic  aci<L 
much  employed.  In  minute  quantity  an€ 
chiefly  in  combination  with  other  re- 
medial agents,  in  medical  practice;  it  is 
a  very  powerful  sedative,  and  a  most 
deadly  poison.  It  exists  in  the  kernels 
of  all  stone  ftruits,  in  the  leaf  of  the 
laurel,  and  other  vegetable  substances, 
but  is  chiefly  prepared  chemically  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes  from  the  cym- 
nide  of  potassium. 

ppynne,  William  (1600-69).  A  po- 
litical writer  and  pamphleteer,  con- 
scientious in  following  extreme  opin- 
ions. He  was  a  Puritan,  severely  pun- 
ished by  Charles  I.,  and  Laud  for  his 
utterances.    Freed  by  parliament  from 
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prfBon  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House 
and  opposed  the  execution  of  the  King 
and  assailed  Cromwell,  who  imprisoned 
him  again.  Charles  II.  made  him 
keeper  of  the  Tower  records,  **  to  keep 
busy  Mr.  Prynne  quiet.** 

Paoud'onym  or  Horn  da  Pluma  (Greek 
false  name;  French,  pen  name).  A 
fanciful  sobriquet  assumed  by  an  au- 
thor. Steele  called  himself  The  Tattler; 
Addison,  The  Spectator;  Franklin,  Poor 
Richard;  Johnson,  The  Idler;  Walter 
Scott,  Jedediah  Glutterbuck;  Irving, 
Geoffrey  Crayon:  Dickens,  Boz:  Miss 
Bvans,  George  Eliot;  Mme.  Dudevant, 
George  Sand; Sara  Payson, Fanny  Fern; 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Currer  Bell;  Lowell, 
Hosea  Bigelow;  Mitchell,  Ik  Marvel: 
Miss  Dodge,  Gail  Hamilton;  Harriet 
Mann,  Olive  Thorne;  Alice  French,  Go* 
tave  Thanet;  Samuel  Goodrich,  Peter 
Parley;  C.  F.  Browne,  Artemus  Ward; 
S.  L.  Clemens.  Mark  Twain;  H.  W. 
Shaw,  Josh  Billings ;  J.  S.  Harris,  Uncle 
Remus.    See  the  list  in  the  Appendix. 

Paitta'olda  (Greek,  psittakos,  grand- 
pa, parrot).  They  include  parrots,  par- 
rakeets.  macaws,  .cockatoos,  love  birds, 
etc.  African  parrots  are  gray  and  crim- 
son ;  Mexican,  crimson  and  green ;  cock- 
atoos, white  and  yellow,  with  crest; 
lo'^e  birds,  green,  parrot  is  the  French 
Pierrot,  '*  Peterkin  ";  Parrakeet  is  Ital- 
ian, *Mittle  parson,**  also  the  German 
Papagei,  English,  popinJay.  Parrots 
have  powerful  claws  and  beaks,  large 
fleshy  tongue  and  peculiar  larnyx.  They 
are  large  brained  birds,  form  strong 
attachments  and  live  to  a  ffreat  age. 
Ordinary  Indian  corn  is  their  best  food. 

Pakov.  A  Russian  city,  171  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  an- 
cient cathedral,  churches  and  monas- 
teries. It  was  a  republic  with  an  inter- 
esting constitutional  history,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Flax 
IS  the  principle  article  of  trade.  P. 
34,600. 

Pay'oha  (Greek,  soul,  butterfly).  A 
nvrnpn  whom  Cupid  married  and  visited 
nightly,  concealinff  his  features  from 
her  and  leavinsr  before  dawn.  She  con- 
trived to  see  him  one  night,  however. 
as  he  slept,  by  lightinff  her  lamp,  and 
was  enraptured  with  his  beauty.  He 
was  awakened  by  the  falling  upon  him 
of  a  drop  of  oil  and  fled.  After  that 
she  wandered  in  search  of  him,  but  in- 
curred the  haired  of  Venus,  who  tried 
to  thwart  the  lovers.  Psyche  was  ulti- 
mately united  to  Cupid,  however,  and 
endowed  with  Immortality.  The  story 
is  not  a  primitive  myth,  but  a  graceful 
•Uegory,  of  a  Soul  quickened  into  mor- 
tal or  immortal  life  by  human  and  di- 
vine love.  It  is  first  found  in  Apuleius, 
a  writer  of  the  second  century.    Human 


love  cannot  dwell  with  suspicion ;  a  hu- 
man soul  must  be  quickened  to  under- 
stand divine  love.    See  Eros. 

Psy'chio  Fopoe.  A  name  given  by 
many  who  believe  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  what  they  also  call  Telepawy,  Mes- 
merism, or  various  phases  of  the  so- 
called  Preternatural.  The  strong  mind 
naturally  though  often  unconsciously, 
leads  and  influences  a  weak  one,  and 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  ability  in 
business,  command,  and  leadership. 
Here  we  find  the  mentality  of  the 
orator  and  actor  who  sway  their  hear- 
ers largely  by  the  eyes.  It  is  possessed 
by  conjurers  who  $ire  able  to  force  a 
card,  etc.  It  need  not  always  be  ac- 
companied by  intelligence,  though  it  is 
usually  the  concomitant  of  a  powerful 
mind,  and  of  all  spiritualism  that  is  not 
fraudulent.  The  sway  produced  by  the 
many  minds  of  an  audience,  or  of  a 

great  body  of  spectators,  gives  the  ex- 
ilaration  of  a  theater  or  a  battle 
scene,  affording  imagination  to  the  un- 
imaginative. Many  battles,  indeed,  have 
been  won  by  the  concentered  minds  of 
a  vast  body  of  troops  which  renders 
them  irresistible  when  they  reach  the 
enemy. 

Psy'chical  Re'aearch.  Research  con- 
cerning itself  with  the  investigation  of 
such  pnenomena  as  are  included  in  the 
terms  mesmerism,  psychology  and  spir- 
itualism. The  English  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research  was  founded  in  188? 
and  has  now  about  a  thousand  members. 
The  American  Society  of  the  same 
name,  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  is 
flourishing.  Professor  James  B.  Hys- 
lop,  its  secretary,  an  advanced  psychi- 
cist.  announced.  October  17,  191 1,  that 
he  had  '*  talked  with  the  spirit  of  the 
late  Professor  William  James  of  Har- 
vard," who  before  he  died  said  he 
would  communicate  with  his  friends 
from  the  spirit  world.  Professor  Hys- 
[op  also  declared  that  he  **  had  proof 
that  the  soul  was  real,**  and  that  we 
would  "soon  be  able  to  see  ghosts." 
( Maxwell,  *•  Metaphysical  Phenom- 
ena  **) 

Psychology  (Greek,  science  of  the 
soul).  The  word  was  formerly  applied 
to  abstract  ideas  of  human  conscious- 
ness, memory,  reason  and  volition, 
melting  into  general  philosophy  and 
metaphysics.  The  human  existence  is 
now  studied  more  seriously  and  prac- 
tically, with  systematic  observations  and 
deductions,  as  experimental  and  phys- 
iological psychology,  differentlatiniBr 
ethnic,  genetic,  child,  animal,  social  and 
abnormal  characteristics:  and  is  of 
great  practical  benefit  in  education, 
medicine,  psychotherapy  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  imbecile  and  insane  and  in 
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the  advancement  of  human  welfare 
generally.  Bvery  successful  physician 
acts  largely,  whether  he  intends  it  or 
not,  by  suggestive  force  and  acquired 
habits  of  mind-reading. 

PUr'mlgan.  A  family  of  birds  of  the 
grouse  class,  mostly  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  and  other  north- 
ern countries.  It  lives  on  Alpine  and 
similar  plants,  and  in  the  winter  as- 
sumes a  white  plumage.  Ptarmigan 
are  common  objects  of  our  game  shops, 
but  those  thus  surveyed  are  mostly 
of  Norwegian  species.    See  Grouse. 

Pterea  (Greek,  elm).  A  genus  of 
the  Rutacese,  strong-scented,  ornamen- 
tal shrubs  or  small  trees,  best  known 
by  the  hop  tree  of  North  America,  the 
foliage  and  seeds  of  which  resemble 
those  of  the  elm. 

Pterodac'tyl  (Greek,  wing-fingered). 
The  name  of  a  remarkable  group  of  ex- 
tinct flying  reptiles,  the  fossil  remains 
of  which  have  been  found  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Lower  Lias,  the  chalk  of  the 
Mesozoio  epoch,  and  other  strata. 

Ptar'omys  (Greek,  winged  mouse). 
A  flying  squirrel  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Ceylon,  no  larger  than  a  mouse.  They 
belong  to  the  Petaurist®  (Greek,  tra- 

?ieze  performers),  and  species  are 
ound  in  New  Guinea  and  Australia, 
feeding  on  the  honey  of  flowers  anu 
small  insects. 

Ptofamy  I.,  surnamed  Soter,  **  the 
Deliverer'^  (367-283  B.  C.).  One  of 
Alexander's  generals,  who,  after  his 
death  in  323,  B.  C.,  became  King  of 
Effypt,  Gyrene,  Tripoli,  Palestine  and 
Cyprus.  He  founded  Alexandria  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  a  seaport  capital, 
and  laid  it  out  with  rectangular  ave- 
nues, palaces,  water-works,  museums, 
a  university  and  the  greatest  library 
of  the  world. 

Ptoromy  II.  Phlladalphua  f'  lover  of 
his  brother";  B.  C.  308-247).  He 
succeeded  his  father  (the  previous 
Ptolemy)  who  abdicated  in  his  favor, 
285.  He  reigned  wisely,  digging  a 
canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile, 
by  which  he  gained  control  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Indies  and  of  Africa.  He 
was  a  patron  of  letters,  and  of  the 
great  Hebrew  colony  at  Alexandria,  and 
caused  the  Greek  version,  or  Septua- 
gint,  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  be  made. 
His  successors,  Ptolemies  III.  to  XIV., 
reigned  until  30  B.  C,  wisely  at  first, 
then  becoming  enervated  by  Oriental 
luxury.  The  last  was  son  of  Cleopatra 
by  Julius  Gssar. 

Ptoramy,  Otaudiua.  The  greatest 
geographer  and  astronomer  of  the  an- 
cients, flourishing  at  Alexandria  be- 
tween 139  and  161  A.  D.  He  started 
from  the  results  of  Hipparchus  (q.  v.) , 


laid  out  his  maps  by  latitude  and  long- 
itude, and  remained  master  of  his  spe- 
cial domains  of  science  until  Copernicus 
and  Columbus. 

Pu'barty.  The  age  of  physical  per- 
fection and  generative  ability,  attained, 
in  temperate  climates,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  sixteen  by  men ;  thirteen  to 
fifteen  by  women.  In  the  tropics  it  is 
earlier.  It  is  marked  by  rapid  growth, 
deeper  voice  and  down  on  the  face  with 
boys,  development  of  character  and  sex- 
ual instinct. 

Public  Schools.  In  1647  a  Massa- 
chusetts law  required  every  town  with 
fifty  householders  to  have  a  master  of 
reading  and  writing;  and  every  town 
of  100  householders  to  have  a  gram- 
mar school.  The  practice  was  followed 
throughout  New  England  and  its  influ- 
ence spread  to  Northern  New  York  and 
the  Northwestern  States.  New  Jersey 
attempted  to  introduce  schools  in  1693, 
but  In  Pennsylvania  they  remained  pri- 
vate or  charitable  institutions.  In  New 
York  (owing  to  the  divergence  in  lan- 
guage between  English  and  Dutch),  and 
in  the  Southern  colonies  there  were  no 
public  schools  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  rich  supporting  schools  and 
tutors  at  their  option.  In  the  United 
States,  cities  and  towns  have  elemen- 
tary schools  and  high  schools,  and  ru- 
ral regions  elementary  district  schools. 
In  1910,  there  were  17,200,000  pupils 
in  elementary  schools,  1,500.000  m  pri- 
vate schools  and  300,000  in  colleges 
and  professional  schools.  Public  ex- 
penditures $380,000,000.  In  the  South- 
ern states,  1.665,781  colored  children 
were  enrolled.  The  educational  advance 
of  the  South  has  been  rapid.  A  Boston 
philanthropist  has  given  12,000.000  for 
free  dental  care,  and  school  lunches 
are  provided  there  and  in- Chicago. 

Publicity,  Campaign  of.  A  measure 
to  lessen  the  temptations  to  bribery 
at  elections  was  signed  by  President 
Taft,  August  19,  1911.  It  pro- 
vides that  Congressmen  may  spend  only 
$5,000  and  Senators  only  $10,000  to 
further  their  election.  It  provides  also 
for  the  publication  of  expenditures  both 
before  and  after  election,  while  other 
important  features  apply  to  primaries 
as  well  as  togeneral  elections. 

Puab'lo.  The  capital  of  the  State  of 
Pueblo  and  second  city  of  Mexico/7.200 
ft.  above  sea.  at  the  root  of  Mt.  Popo- 
catapetl.  It  Is  well  laid  out,  well  built, 
and  sanitary,  with  state  college,  great 
library  and  academy  of  fine  arts.  It 
manufactures  textiles,  iron,  glass.  P. 
98^40. 

PuabMo.  The  second  city  of  Colo- 
rado, a  railway  center  in  a  coal,  lime- 
stone, oil  and  mineral  region.  It  has* 
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beside  a  public  library  and  buildings, 
great  smelters  of  gold,  silver*  lead,  zinc 
and  copper;  steel,  textiles,  glass  and 
car  works  and  larffe  stock  yards.  The 
lead  output  $20,000,000.     P.44,395. 

Pueb'lo  Indians  (Spanish,  pueblo, 
village).  Tribes  of  New  Mexico  living 
in  socialistic  fashion  in  well  constructed 
adobe  buildings,  built  in  a  compact 
mass  with  one  story  above  another.  At 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
1539.  they  understood  agriculture,  ir- 
rigation, sheep  breeding,  weaving,  pot- 
tery and  metal  working.  There  are 
about  10,000  at  present. 

Puer'jpapal  Fever.  A  most  distressing 
and  perilous  disease  which  is  invariably 
due  to  neglect  at  a  critical  period  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  or  her  attendants. 
Its  occasion  is  blood-poisoning,  which 
should  never  occur  in  a  confinement  if 
antiseptic  precautions  be  taken.  It 
used  always  to  be  regarded  as  incur- 
able, but  even  that  has  been  changed 
by  the  advance  of  medical  science,  pro- 
vided always  that  no  loss  of  time  be 
permitted  before  the  removal  of  the 
eause  of  the  mischief  and  the  disinfec- 
tion of  the  contaminated  parts. 

Puerto  Caberio  (ka-bel'yo).  The 
seaport  of  Venezuela,  with  unhealthy 
climate,  but  excellent  harbor,  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  capital,  Cara- 
cas, which  is  55  miles  east  in  the 
mountains.    P.  15,468. 

Puer'to  Prin'olpe.  An  interior  town, 
in  the  province  of  Gamaguey,  Cuba.  It 
was  founded  by  Velasauez,  GolumbU8*s 
lieutenant,  in  1515.    P.  25,806. 

Pufr  Adder.  An  African  viper,  five 
feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man^s  arm, 
with  hideous  triangular  head  and  pois- 
onous fangs.  It  lifts  its  head  and  puffs 
when  attacked. 

Puf' fin.  A  species  of  auk,  as  large 
as  a  pigeon,  with  singular  puffed  beak ; 
nesting  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  mi- 
grating in  summer  to  Long  Island  and 
Spain. 

Pu'get  8ound.  A  many-br&nched 
arm  of  the  sea,  extending  a  hundred 
miles  into  the  State  of  Washington. 
Admiralty  Inlet  on  the  east  extends 
to  Olympia,  the  State  capital.  Sur- 
rounded Dy  magnificent  snow-crowned 
mountains  and  superb  forests,  its  deep 
waters  bear  the  greatest  Pacific  liners 
to  the  wharves  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

Pugtilsm  (Latin,  pugilium,  a  hand- 
ful). Boxing,  flffhting  with  the  fists; 
••  the  art  of  self-defense  " ;  prize-fight- 
ing. It  is  said  that  Theseus  invented 
the  art  of  boxing,  or  the  skilled  use 
of  the  fists  and  arms  in  assault  and  de- 
fence. Homer  describes  pugilistic  en- 
counters, and  boxing  was  one  of  the 
most  important  exercises  in  the  Olym- 


pic games.  The  art  of  boxing,  as  now 
practiced,  dates  from  the  building  in 
London  of  a  theater  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  "  manly  art  of  self-defense " 
by  one  Broughton  about  1740.  To-day 
prize  fighting  is  practiced  only  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  *^  The  /  modern 
prize-fiKht,  •  with  three-minute  rounds 
limited  in  number,  one-minute  intermis- 
s'ons»  padded  gloves  and  an  end  to  the 
fight  declared  when  one  of  the  boxers 
fails  to  continue  after  a  count  of  ten 
seconds  involves  less  of  the  suffering  of 
physical  exhaustion  than  a  four*  mile 
boat  race,  less  *  cruelty  *  than  wrestling, 
hockey  or  water-polo."  The  great 
prize-fighters  of  the  present  day,  and 
who  are  all  alive,  are :  John  L.  Sullivan, 
James  J.  Gorbett,  Bob  Fitzsimmons^ 
James  J.  Jeffries,  and  Jack  Johnson 
(negro)  the  last  securing  the  cham- 
pionship, July  4,  1910,  at  Reno,  Ne- 
vada, by  defeating  James  J.  Jeffries. 

Pu'oin,  Augustus  (1769-1832).  A 
French  architect  who  settled  in  London 
and  wrote  several  able  text-books  on 
architecture.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Augustus  W.  Pugin  (1811-1852), 
who  designed  a  number  of  fine  Gothic 
edifices  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  wrote  several  books  on  archi- 
tectural subjects.  Edward  Welby  Pu- 
gin, son  of  the  latter  (born  1834),  also 
attained  architectural  celebrity  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Gontinent  alike. 

Pulae'kl,  Kaz'imlp  (1748-79).  A 
Polish  nobleman  who  fought  for  na- 
tional independence,  was  outlawed  and 
fled  to  Paris,  where  Franklin  enlisted 
him  for  the  American  Revolution.  He 
was  made  brigadier-general  for  gal- 
lantry at  Brandywine.  He  organized 
a  corps  of  cavalry,  called  Pulaski*s  le- 

glon,  and  shared  in  the  defense  of 
harleston,  South  Garolina.  He  com- 
manded the  French  and  American  cav- 
alry in  attacking  Savannah  and  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Pulfc'IdflB  (Latin,  pulex,  fiea).  The 
Aphaniptera  or  Siphoniptera.  They  are 
all  fleas,  with  about  100  species.  The 
best  known  are  the  Pulex  Irritans  of 
Europe,  infesting  human  beings,  and  the 
Pulex  serraticeps  of  America  found 
on  cats  and  dogs.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  a  horny,  •  crackling  skin, 
and  they  are  extraordinarily  strong  for 
their  size  and  great  leapers.  Glean- 
liness  and  kerosene  relieve  an  infested 
house.  The  chigoes  or  diggers  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Southern  States,  dig 
into  the  flesh  or  under  the  nails,  lay 
eggs  and  cause  ulcers.  Brine  or 
salted  bacon  is  a  relief. 

Punuep,  Joseph  (1847-1911).  An 
American  journalist.  He  emigrate* 
from    Hungary,    1864;    served    in 
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Federal  cavalry  regiment  during  the 
Civil  War,  became  promincDt  in  St. 
Louis  Journalism,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  elected  to  the  Missouri  legis- 
lature. He  bought  the  "New  York 
World'*  1883.  and  made  it  a  leading 
journal.  He  became  congressman  ftrom 
New  York,  1884,  and  provided  funds 
for  a  school  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University  to  be  organized  after  his 
death.  The  organization  of  this  school 
has  progressed  satisfactorily  and  Tal- 
cott  Williams  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
(1912)  called  to  its  head. 

Puriey.  A  mechanical  power  pro- 
duced by  a  rope  passing  over  a 
grooved  wheel  revolving  on  a  pivot  in 
an  exterior  block,  which  keeps  the 
rope  from  slipping*  and  gives  a  fixed 
pomt  or  fulcrum  from  which  the  force 
applied  on  the  rope  is  turned  in  any 
direction.  If  a  rope,  after  passing  over 
one  pulley  runs  around  another  pul- 
ley in  its  bight  and  then  ascends  to 
the   height   of   the   first   pulley  to   a 

8oint  of  attachment,  both  sides  draw 
le  second  pulley.  Its  rapidity  of  as- 
cent is  only  half  that  of  a  weight  di- 
rectly attached  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
reeved  over  a  single  pulley,  but  its 
force  is  doubled,  and  this  principle 
may  be  increased  by  compounding  a 
number  of  pulleys  in  which,  of  course, 
something  is  lost  by  friction. 

PulI'man.  A  town  near  Chicago, 
laid  out  by  George  M.  Pullman  around 
his  Palace  Car  Works,  to  accommodate 
his  employees  with  good  houses, 
schools,  library,  gardens  and  hotel.  In 
1889  the  population  amounted  to  12,- 
000.  Dissatisfaction  arose  about  gas 
and  water  rates,  and  it  became  a  ward 
of  Chicago. 

Pul'lman,  Qeorge  Mortimer  (1831- 
97).  He  built  the 'first  Palace  Gars, 
1865;  and  organized  the  company.  In 
1887,  he  introduced  vestibule  trains. 
He  was  President  of  New  York  Ele- 
vated Road  from  1872-1886. 

Purmonary  (Latin,  pulmo,  lung). 
Everything  relating  to  the  lungs  m- 
cluding  muscles,  nerves,  arteries  and 
diseases.    See  Lungs;  Consumption. 

Pulse.  The  beat  or  throbbing  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.  The  normal  rate,  in 
adults,  averages  about  70  per  minute, 
and  its  increase,  during  fever,  indicates 
the  force  of  the  latter,  in  which  it 
sometimes  rises  to  as  much  as  120 
to  140  per  minute.  At  birth  its  average 
has  been  computed  at  136  per  minute; 
but  it  drops  down  to  88  by  the  time 
five  years  nave  been  completed,  to  78 
when  the  "  teens "  commence,  grad- 
ually subsiding  to  the  mean  till  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  has  been  attained, 
when  it  rises  slightly  again  up  to  thirty 


years  old,  thereafter  steadily  to  decline. 
In  extreme  age  it  will  fall  to  60,  and 
sometimes  to  the  feeble  pace  of  40  and 
even  less. 

Pu'ma.  A  carnivorous  quadruped  of 
South  America,  where  it  is  called  the 
'*  American  lion."  though  much  less  in 
size  than  the  king  of  beasts,  seldom 
attaining  a  greater  length  Uian  40 
inches,  exclusive  of  tail,  and  a  height 
of  two  feet. 

Pum'ioe  Stone.  A  light  stone  of  var- 
iable substance,  containing  innumerable 
cavities  which  enables  it  to  be  utilized 
for  cleaning  purposes,  for  polishing, 
and  for  smoothing  suriaces  and  edges 
of  pasteboard  and  surfaces  of  wood, 
metal,  and  other  material.  It  Is  im- 
ported from  the  Lipari  Isles. 

Pump  (Greek,  pempein,  to  impel; 
pompe.  advance,  procession).  A  ma- 
chine for  raising  water,  the  most  prim- 
itive form  being  the  oriental  water- 
wheel  driven  by  the  lourrent  of  a 
stream,  and  raising  water  in  Jars  at- 
tached to  its  brim.  In  the  force-pump 
a  plunger,  working  a  piston  in  a  tube, 
forces  water  through  a  valve  from 
which  it  cannot  return,  there  being 
usually  two  or  more  plungers  attached 
to  it  by  the  leverage  of  a  double  walk- 
ing-beam, and  driven  by  reciprocal 
strokes  from  the  ends.  Such  a  pumjp 
was  known  to  the  ancients  and  util- 
ized as  a  fireman's  pump.  They  also 
understood  the  suction  pump  in  which 
water  is  raised  by  a  vacuum  produced 
by  a  close  packed  piston.  Force 
pumps  through  hollow  logs  were  main- 
tained in  Germany  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  relieve  mines  from  subterran- 
ean water,  and  were  driven  by  water- 
power.  Fire-engines  were  introduced 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  driven 
by  hand-brakes.  Mining  necessities 
produced  invention  in  England  and 
pumps  were  the  first  objects  of  the 
steam-engine.  They  are  worked  by 
the  direct  pressure  of  a  piston  forcing 
water  through  a  valve  from  which  it 
cannot  return,  or  by  a  revolving  tur- 
bine in  a  circular  chamber  of  water 
which  is  expelled  by  the  impulse  of  the 
blades.  A  ram  is  constructed  by  al- 
lowing water  to  fall  by  Jerks  in  a  pipe 
through  a  shorter  distance,  forcing  it 
up  a  greater  height,  above  a  valve  in 
an  opposite  pipe,  by  the  accumulated 
shock  of  the  sudden  impact.  Enor- 
mous pumps  are  employed,  not  only 
for  lifting  water  to  great  n eights  in 
mines,  but  in  artesian  wells  for  irriga- 
tion, and  in  oil  wells.  The  water  sup- 
ply of  cities  from  rivers  or  lakes  re- 
quires the  hoisting  of  vast  quantities. 
Fire-engines  and  fire-boats  for  wharf 
use  drive  streams  of  water  to  an  Im- 
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mense  height  in  the  air.  Windmills 
have  been  used  for  ages  in  Holland  to 
dry  marshes  and  relieve  dykes.  A 
modern  steel  form  of  windmill  is  in 
constant  use  in  the  Western  States  for 
irrigation,  subterranean  water  supply 
being  frequently  found  in  semi>aria 
districts.  The  French  are  introducing 
the  system  in  the  Sahara. 

Pump'kln.  A  large  gourd,  one  of  the 
Guourbitaoe®,  which  was  cultivated  by 
the  North  American  Indians  before  the 
arrival  of  the  whites  and  was  one  of 
their  few  contributions  to  civilization. 
It  is  planted  in  corn-fields,  with  ramb- 
ling vine,  with  hollow,  prickly  stem, 
handsome  leaves  and  brilliant  orange 
flowers,  twisting  twelve  feet  among  the 
corn-stalks.  Planted  as  a  by-product, 
it  yields  a  ton  to  the  acre  without  in- 
juring the  soil.  It  is  excellent  for 
stock,  being  chopped  for  their  use,  and 
is  made  into  pies  with  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses, being  .dried  for  winter  use. 
The  seeds  are  a  diuretic,  and  they  are 
used  to  expel  tape-worms. 

Punch  (Hindu,  panj,  five).  A  mixed 
drink  with  five  elements,  spirits,  water, 
lemon,  sugar  and  spice.  Also  an  old 
Hindu  pantomime  play  with  five  stock 
characters,  introduced  in  Italy,  through 
Arabic  influence.  It  is  the  farce  of 
Punchinello,  with  Harlequin,  Panta- 
loon, Columbine  and  Brighetta;  in  Eng- 
lish, Punch  and  Judy. 

**  Punch."  The  leading  English  hu- 
morous publicationr  established  in 
1841.  It  has  had  among  its  editors 
Mark  Lemon,  Shirley  Brooks,  Tom 
Taylor,  for  many  years.  Sir  P.  Burnand, 
and  now  Mr.  Owen  Seaman.  Among 
its  contributors  it  has  numbered 
Thackeray,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Tom  Hood. 
Gilbert  a'Beckett  and  many  others,  and 
its  artists  have  included  Richard  Doyle, 
John  Leech,  Sir  John  Tenniel,  Charles 
Keene,  George  du  Maurier,  Phil  May, 
Linley  Sambourne  and  Bernard  Par- 
tridge. 

Punctuation.  The  division  of  a  writ- 
ing into  sentences,  and  the  subdivision 
of  these  into  parts  by  means  of  certain 
-marks  called'  **  points."  The  ancients 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of 

Soints  or  used  them  very  little.  Punc- 
lation  Is  said  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  grammarian, 
Aristophanes,  but  was  so  sadly  neg- 
lected that  it  had  to  be  revived  by 
Alcuin.  The  system  of  punctuation 
DOW  in  use  was  introduced  by  the  Ven- 
etian printer,  Manutius.  in  the  fif- 
teenth century;  the  example  was  gen- 
erally followed  and  little  change  has 
since  been  found  necessary.    It  is  im- 

Softsible  to  give  hard  and  fast  rules 
or  punctuation.     It  demands  for  its 


chorough  understanding  and  successful 
applicatior  a  quick  apprehension,  good 
Judgment,  a  cultivated  taste  and  wide 
reading;  in  other  words  it  is  psy- 
chological rather  than  mechanical. 

Pun'Jab  (Hindu,  panj  ab,  five  riv- 
ers). The  f\ve  Himalayan  snow  riv- 
ers which  gather  to  form  the  Indus 
and  produce  a  fertile  region  in  the  arid 
district  east  of  the  Afghan  moun- 
tains, which  is  the  Punjab,  with  32 
British  districts  and  34  native  states, 
including  Delhi,  Lahore,  Rawalpindi 
and  Peshawar.  With  brilliant  sun- 
shine, great  summer  warmth  and  abun- 
dant water,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  India,  though  it  melts  into 
the  Southern  desert  through  which  the 
Indus  flows  to  the  ocean.  The  peo- 
ple, of  pure  Indian  and  Iranian  stock, 
are  amon^  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
land,  and  it  was  the  center  of  the  Mon- 
gol Empire  at  Delhi.  Area  148,966 
square  miles;  p.  27,000,000. 

Pu'pit  (Latin,  pupillus.  manikin,  ap- 
plied to  the  reuection  of  the  observer 
in  another's  eye).  The  "apple"  of 
the  eye  or  transparent  portion  of  the 
cornea,  surrounded  by  the  iris  or  col- 
ored matter:  The  pupil,  which  is 
really  a  hole  or  aperture,  is  enlarged 
or  diminished,  according  as  the  iris 
contracts  or  dilates.  It  permits  light  to 
pass  directly  through  the  lens  to  the 
retina. 

Puroeir,  Henry  (1628-1695).  A 
celebrated  organist  and  composer,  who 
did  much  to  improve  the  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  Many  of  his  choral 
compositions  are  of  exceptional  beauty. 
He  was  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  most  famous  member  of  a 
family  of  notable  musicians. 

Puro  Food.    See  Adulteration. 

PuKgatopy.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  after  their  departure  await, 
in  the  Intermediate  state,  the  final 
bliss  of  paradise,  until  by  discipline 
they  are  attuned  to  the  state  of  abso- 
lute self-abneffation  and  devotion  to 
the  will  of  God,  attained  on  earth  only 
by  exceptional  saints.  This  view  was 
supported  by  Irenceus  (q.  v.)  who  ar- 
gued from  the  three  days*  stay  of 
Christ  among  the  departed  in  Hades. 

PuVltana.  The  name  originally  given 
to  the  followers  of  Calvin  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  after- 
wards applied  to  dissenting  bodies  gen- 
erally, who  took  sides  against  the  Stu- 
arts and  High  Church  party  when  Par* 
liament  was  in  civil  conflict.  About 
30,000  Puritans,  to  escape  the  Civil 
War  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  of 
Charles  I.  and  Laud,  found  refuge  in 
New  England  between  1620  and  1640. 
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They  were  chiefly  well  educated  people 
of  the  middle  classes,  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives,  and  their  thrift,  so- 
cial force,  civic  spirit  and  love  of  learn- 
ing were  among  the  most  important 
factors  of  American  civilization.  Owing 
to  the  patroon  system,  northern  New 
York  was  a  wilderness  until  after  the 
Revolution,  and.  with  Ohio,  it  was 
chiefly  colonized  from  New  England. 
Pur'ple.  A  compound  of  red  and 
blue.  In  Greek,  it  meant  **  much 
stirred,"  for  the  Tyrian  purple  was 
obtained  from  a  whelk  and  was  spoiled 
if  allowed  to  come  to  a  full  boil;  a 
very  small  amount  was  obtained  from 
each  whelk  and  it  cost  $175  a  lb.  The 
border  of  the  senator's  toga,  the  em- 

Reror's  robe  and  standard  were  purple, 
fow  obtained  from  aniline  dyes. 

Pus.  The  yellowish -white  matter 
produced  by  inflammation  and  dis- 
charged from  abscesses,  granulating 
surfaces,  ulcers  and  open  wounds.  It 
may  be  "  healthy "  or  **  unhealthy." 
Really  it  is  the  blood  in  a  vitiated  con- 
dition from  inflammatory  disturbance, 
and  abounding  in  white  cells  especially. 

Pu'sey.  Edward  Bouvsris  (1800- 
1882).  A  famous  Anglican  divine,  who 
was  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  from 
1828  to  his  death.  From  1833-1840  he 
published  •*  Tracts  for  the  Times," 
which  inaugurated  the  Tractarian 
movement  that  developed  into  what  be- 
came known  as  Puseyism.  See  New- 
man, John  Henry. 

Puah'kin,  Alexander  Sarglevltoh 
(1799-1837).  Russia's  greatest  lyric 
and  dramatic  poet,  a  nobleman  with  a 
strain  of  negro  blood  from  a  favorite 
of  Peter  the  Great.  Passionate,  dis- 
solute and  free-spirited  he  was  ban- 
ished to  Southern  Russia  for  political 
utterances,  but  recalled  and  honored 
by  Nicholas  I.  He  was  influenced  by 
Byron  and  Shakespeare.  He  was  killed 
in  a  duel. 

Put'nam,  larasl  (1718-90).  An 
American  officer  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
at  Crovm  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  and 
almost  burned,  but  saved  by  a  French 
officer.  He  helped  take  Montreal  and 
Havana  and  visited  New  Orleans.  At 
once  in  arms  when  the  Revolution 
opened,  he  served  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  and  Princeton.  When  Arnold 
turned  traitor  at  West  Point,  Washing- 
ton gave  him  charge  of  the  key  of  the 
Hudson,  saying  that  he  could  bring 
Connecticut  swarming  to  his  help  in 
case  of  need. 

Putrefac'tlon.  The  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  under 


the  Influence  of  bacteria  (q.  v.).  The 
evolution  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
produces  a  bad  odor,  which  is  a  warn- 
ing against  more  dangerous  effects, 
such  as  the  production  of  ptomaines. 
These  are  found  in  ill-preserved  meat 
or  eggs,  or  degenerated  cream,  which 
have  been  kept  free  firom  odor  by  cold 
storage  or  chemical  agents.  Many 
cases  of  so-called  ptomaine  poisoning 
are  due  directly  to  the  bacteria  which 
produce  it,  resulting  after  a  few  hours 
In  vomiting,  cramps,  and  collapses. 
The  intestines  must  be  washed  out, 
internal  disinfectants  employed,  with 
heart  stimulants  if  necessary.  Natu- 
ral putrefaction  is  a  law  of  nature,  to 
be  expedited  if  possible,  with  care  to 
remove  the  decayed  substances. 

Pu'trld  or  Ty'phua  F«v«r.  The 
Black  Plague  and  Jail  fever  of  old,  is 
an  infectious  and  pestilent  malady  aris- 
ing from  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and 
general  unsanitary  surroundings,  char- 
acterized by  much  pain,  excitement  and 
delirium.  It  is  therefore  often  spoken  of 
as  "  brain  fever  "  and  "  camp  fever." 
Its  characteristic  eruption,  resemblinff 
somewhat  the  spots  of  measles,  and 
interspersed  with  what  look  like  flea- 
bites,  is  .different  firom  the  red  spots 
of  small-pox  and  the  hanging  rash 
of  typhoid,  which  disappears  on  pres- 
sure with  the  flnger.  On  improvement 
taking  place — upon  the  fifteenth  day 
or  thereafter,  as  the  case  may  be — 
recovery  is  frequently  sudden  and  most 
marked.  The  treatment  requisite  is 
the  admission  of  as  much  pure  air  as 
possible  to  the  aoartment  in  which  the 
sufferer  is  confined;  most  assiduous 
and  watchful  nursing,  keeping  the 
bowels  open,  the  application  of  Ice  to 
the  head  in  delirium  stages,  blistering 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  if  necessary, 
support  in  the  shape  of  beef-tea  and 
milk,  with  port  wine  and  brandy  should 
the  prostration  prove  excessive. 

PutHv.  A  compound  of  chalk  pow- 
der and  linseed  oil  for  securing  glass 
panes  in  sashes  or  chinking  panels  and 
cabinet  work.  Addition  of  tallow  keeps 
it  from  hardening. 

Pu'yl  (Hsuantung),  Emperor  of 
China  tl90B — ).  The  son  of  Tsai-feng, 
Prince  Chun,  brother  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Tsai  T'ien  (whose  reigning  title 
was  Kuang-psu),  whom  he  succeeded 
on  the  throne,  1908;  under  the  regency 
of  Prince  Chun.  The  Emperor  was  at 
once  father  and  high-priest  of  all  his 
people,  and  vice-regent  of  Heaven. 
Though  absolute,  he  is  yet  bound  to 
govern  in  accordance  witn  the  recog- 
nized code  of  laws.  He  ruled  over 
400,000,000  Chinese,  exclusive  of  the 
dependencies  of  Mandiuriat  Mongolift 
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and  Turkestan.  He  began  his  educa- 
tion September  23,  1911,  but  went  to 
his  studies  facing  a  serious  rebellion 
against  his  dynasty  which  soon  de- 
veloped into  a  wide-spread  revolt. 
Hordes  of  rebels  swarmed  over  the 
empire,  and  the  provinces,  Pu  Yi  was 
deposed  and  in  his  place  one  Dr.  Su- 
Yen  was  made  the  head  of  a  Republic. 
The  future  of  China  is  very  dark  and 
its  institutions  likely  to  be  unstable. 

PuvIs  de  Chavannee,  Pierre  C^lle 
(pu-ve'  de  shft  vftn'),  (1824-98). 
A  French  historical  and  decorative 
painter.  He  decorated  the  Pantheon 
at  Paris  with  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Genevieve;  also  adorned  the  art- 
galleries  of  Amiens  and  Lyons,  and  the 
Boston  Public  Library. 

Pys'mia.  A  Greek  word,  signify- 
ing pus  in  the  blood,  but  now  called 
**  blood  poisoning,"  is  always  attended 
by  high  fever,  which  may  abate  only 
to  come  again  with  increased  violence. 
It  is  due  to  poisoning  through  the  sJE)- 
sorption  of  germs. 

Pyomt'llon.  A  sculptor  who,  having 
carved  a  beautiful  statue  in  ivory  of  a 
woman,  appealed  to  Venus  to  breathe 
life  Into  it.  This  the  goddess  did.  and 
he  married  the  animate  statue,  who 
bore  him  Paphos,  founder  of  the  city 
of  that  name  in  Cyprus. 

Pyg'mlee  (Greek,  an  ell  tall}.  Dwarf 
races  described  in  Homer  and  ancient 
writers  as  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Stanley  found  them  in  the 
dense  Congo  forests  to  which  they 
have  been  driven  by  stronger  tribes. 
They  are  Jet  black,  naked,  armed  with 
bov^.  The  Bushmen  of  the  Kalahari 
Desert  in  South  Africa  seem  to  be  an- 
other fragment  of  an  ancient  lost  race. 

Py'lon  (Greek,  gate).  The  name 
given  to  the  huge  monumental  gate- 
ways, sculptured  with  reliefs  and  hier- 
oglyphs, found  in  front  of  ancient 
Egyptian  temples  and  palaces. 

Pym,  John  (1584-1643).  A  nromi- 
nent  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
1.  He  was  one  of  the  five  members 
whom  Charles  attempted  to  seize  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  tne  Civil  War,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  great  fig- 
ure in  that  conflict  had  he  not  died 
suddenly  before  the  strife  was  fully 
developed.  He  was  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  Buckingham's  impeachment, 
advocated  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
in  the  Lonff  Parliament  was  a  vigorous 
assailant  of  Strafford  and  Laud. 

Py'raoelde.    See  Creosote. 

Pyral'ld«  (Greek,  sparks).  Moths, 
seeking  the  flame  at  .night.  They  are 
Lepidoptera  nightwings),  like  butter- 
flies; the  soft  wings  rise  like  a  roof 
when  they  are  at  rest,  and  the  antenns 


are  prominent.  They  are  exceedingly 
mischievous  and  their  larva,  vTith  four- 
teen to  sixteen  legs,  make  trouble  not 
only  in  woolens  nut  in  meal  and  in 
many  plants.  The  flour  moth  is  mis- 
chievous in  mills,  the  codlin  in  or- 
chards and  there  are  1,000  species 
which  infest  North  American  plants. 

Pyr^amld.  A  geometrical  solid  figure 
whose  base  is  a  polygon  each  of  whose 
sides  is  base  of  a  triangle,  whose  tops 
meet  in  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 

Pyramid.  A  structure  of  the  shape 
of  the  geometric  figure  so  called, 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  old  and 
new  world,  the  most  important  being . 
the  pyramids  of  Bgypt  and  Mexico.  The 
Egyptian  pyramids  are  near  Cairo, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  are 
vast  masses  of  brick  or  stone  with  in- 
ner chambers  and  subterranean  en- 
trances, dating  Arom  about  3650  B.  G. 
The  first  was  built  by  Cheops,  the 
Egyptian  king,  for  his  tomb,  and  there 
he  was  buried,  100,000  men  being 
employed  for  twenty  years  building  it. 
This  is  called  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
has  a  height  of  480  feet,  and  in  base 
is  764  feet  square.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  enclosed  in  a 
marble  casing.  The  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Cheops  erected  the  second 
pyramid,  and  the  third  was  built  by 
Mycerinus.  a  son  of  Cheops.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  pyramids  are  consider- 
ably inferior  in  size  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, though  even  they  are  of  vast  pro- 
portions. 

Pyr'amus  and  This'b*.  The  tragic 
story  of  these  two  lovers  is  told  ny 
Ovid  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  ''  Met- 
amorphoses.*' The  story  was  a  favor- 
ite one  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Shakes- 
peare has  Introduced  it  in  his  **  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  " — although 
by  way  of  caricature. 

Pyr'eneee.  The  mountain  range. 
280  miles  long,  between  France  and 
Spain:  much  steeper  on  the  north  side 
and  sloping  gently  to  Uie  south  in  a 
highland  region  70  miles  broad.  The 
only  wagon  roads  and  railway  passes 
are  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  at  the 
Atlantic  end,  where  Charlemagne's  men 
under  Roland  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
Moors,  and  the  Col  de  Perthus  on  the 
east,  by  which  Hannibal  led  his  army 
against  Italy.  The  highest  peak  is  the 
Pic  de  N^tnou  or  Maledetta.  near  the 
center  (11,168  ft.).  The  whole  ridge 
is  nearly  as  high  as  the  peaks.  It  is  of 
granite,  with  limestone  on  its  flanks, 
upheaved  in  the  Eocene  period,  and 
it  rises  again,  in  the  Cantabrian  Moun- 
tains, along  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  Spain.  It  is  a  mass  of  terraces,  prec- 
ipices,   ravines    and    torrents.       Th 
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snow  line  is  higher  than  in  the  Alps 
and  there  are  few  glaciers.  The  Py- 
renean  ibex  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  mineral  baths  of  Big'orre  and  Lu- 
ohon  are  on  the  French  side. 

Pyri'tes.    See  Iron,  Copper. 

Pyrolu'slte  (Are  bathed).  Mangan- 
ese dioxide,  black  or  steel  gray;  the 
chief  ore  of  the  mineral,  found  in  Ger- 
many,- India,  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains and  California.  It  is  used  to 
produce  manganese  bronze,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints. 

Pyrom'etor  (Greek,  fire  measure). 
An  instrument  for  taking  degrees  of 
heat  above  the  boiling  or  mercury  in 
an  ordinary  thermometer.  Danieirs 
was  a  bar  of  platinum  of  plum1>ago  in 
an  earthen  pipe,  which  measured  by 
the  dilation  of  the  bar  under  heat. 
Another  form  heats  air  or  hydrogen  in 
a  bulb  until  their  expansion  llfte  a 
column  of  mercury.  Le  Ch&telier's 
consists  of  a  piece  of  pure  platinum 
wire,  and  of  another  alloyed  with  ten 
per  cent,  rhodium,  enclosed  in  a  clay 
or  porcelain  pipe.  The  electric  current 
developed  in. them  by  heat  is  read  on 
a  galvanometer.  (Le  Ch&telier,  High 
Temperature  Measurements,  New  York 
1904.) 

Pyroieoh'ny  (Greek,  flre-ari).  The 
art  of  making  fireworks.  It  was  in- 
vented by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  developed,  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  Italians.  The  materials 
used  are  finely  ground  and  closely  com- 
pacted gunpowaer  to  produce  fire-balls 
and  fire;  coarse,  granulated  gunpowder 
to  project  them;  quiokmatch  of  cotton 
soaked  in  saltpetre  and  dusted  with 
gunpowder  to  set  off  the  works;  and 
touoh-papert  soaked  in  saltpetre  to 
cover  the  ends.  Colored  fire  Is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  various  chemicals 
v^th  the  fine  compacted  powder  In 
fire-balls.  Copper  filings  give  green 
fire;  zinc  filinm  blue;  magnesium, 
white;  salt,  yellow;  lampblack,  red; 
verdigris,  pale  green:  strontium  salts, 
crimson;  calcium  salts,  orange.  In 
Roman  candles,  the  balls  of  colored  fire 
are  packed  in  pasteboard  tubes  between 
layers  of  coarse  gunpowder  to  eject 
them,  the  end  of  the  tube  being  capped 
with  touch  paper,  and  primed  with 
powder.  In  rockets  a  tube  filled  with 
coarse  powder  drives  another  tube, 
filled  with  colored  balls  and  guided  by 
a  stick  as  a  tail,  to  explode  m  the  air 
simultaneously.  In  pin*wheels,  the 
tube  composition  is  coiled  around  a 
circular  bit  of  board,  revolving  on  a 
jrtvot,  and  the  spitting  foroe  of  the 
burning  mixture  mak«9  the  wheel 
i^irl.  Roman  eandles  and  Bengal 
lights   are   used   for   signals   at   sea. 


Pyrox'yiln  (Greek,  flre-fuel)  oc  Oun 
Ootton.  A  powerful  explosive  manu- 
factured by  subjecting  a  prepared  cot- 
ton to  the  prolonged  action  of  a  mix- 
ture of  three  parts  sulphuric  acid  and 
one  part  of  nitric  acid.  It  burns  with- 
out explosion  on  ignition,  but  by  per- 
cussion explodes  with  a  force  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  f^unpowder.  The 
cellulose  nitrate  used  in  making  smoke- 
less powder  for  the  United  Stales  Navy 
is  produced  by  heating  cotton  with  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids  and  2  per  cent, 
nitrogen  tetroxyde  at  92  °  F..  in  a  crock. 
The  nitrocellulose  which  results  is 
cleansed  by  alcohol  and  treated  with 
ethyl  and  ethyl  alcohol.  Celluloid  is 
a  compound  of  gun-cotton,  camphor, 
and  other  ingredients,  producing  a 
substance  that  closely  imitates  ivory, 
or,  when  colored,  numerous  decorative 
objects,  such  as  coral,  amber,  tortoise- 
shell,  etc.  The  acids  for  celluloid  are 
diluted  and  the  pyroxylin  in  this  com- 
pound is  of  low  nitration,  with  about 
10.18  per  cent,  nitrogen.  Collodion  is 
produced  by  dissolving  pyroxylin  with 
11.11  per  cent,  nitrogen  in  ether  to 
which  alcohol  is  afterward  added.  It 
becomes  a  colorless  fluid  employed  for 
photographic  films.  As  it  dries  quickly 
it  is  used  to  cover  injured  skin.  Shel- 
lac can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Col- 
lodion with  a  proportion  of  cantharides 
is  used  as  a  blister. 

PyKrho  (365-275  B.  C).  A  Greek 
philosopher  who  accompanied  Alexan- 
der the  Great  to  the  Bast  and  studied 
with  the  Gymnosophlsts  (Naked  phil- 
osophers, hermits,  Buddhists)  of  India. 
He  was  nighly  honored  in  his  native 
city.  Ells,  becoming  a  high-priest.  He 
taught  that  happiness  consisted  in  our 
harmony  with  the  universe  and  sub- 
mission to  its  laws;  that  we  have  no 
real  knowledge  of  either  mind  or  mat- 
ter; that  wisdom  consists  In  suspen- 
sion of  Judgment,  skepticism,  and  per- 
fect calmness. 

PyKrhiM  (318-272  B.  C).  King  of 
Epirus.  When  two  years  old  a  revolu- 
tion expelled  his  father  flrom  his  throne 
and  the  child  was  fostered  by  a  semi- 
barbarous  King  of  Illyria.  He  found 
refuge  with  Demetrius  Pollorcetes  of 
Macedonia  and  with  Ptolemy  I. of  Egypt. 
Restored  to  his  throne  by  the  help  of 
Demetrius,  he  afterward  drove  his  bene- 
factor from  his  own.  The  Tarentines 
called  him  to  Italy  to  aid  them  against 
the  Romans.  The  contest  was  long 
and  obstinate  and  only  decided  in  Pyrr- 
hus* favor  by  his  bringing  up  his  ele- 
phants which  caused  a  panic  among  the 
Romans.  **  Another  such  victory  and 
I  must  return  to  Epirus  alone,**  he 
said    looking    over    the    battle    fleld« 
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strewn  with  his  dead.  He  afterwards 
assailed  the  Romans  again  and  was  de- 
feated, returned  to  Greece,  con- 
quered Macedon  and  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Sparta  by  a  tile  hurled  from  a 
roof  top. 

Py'rua  or  prrut.  The  pear  family, 
a  genus  of  the  Rosaces  with  several 
most  precious  fruits  and  beautiful 
shrubs,  including  the  pear,  apple  (q. 
V.)  and  quince  (q.  v.).  The  rowan  tree 
or  mountain  ash  is  called  Pyrus  au- 
cuparia  (bird-catcher*s  pear)  from  the 
fondness  of  birds  for  its  beautiful 
clustered  orange  or  red  berries,  which 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  the  Celts  celebrated  their  mid- 
summer feast  of  the  sun,  and  were 
considered  sacred  to  him.  It  is  still 
believed  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  that 
a  twig  of  it  wards  off  evil.  The  bean 
tree  or  service  tree  has  an  edible  berry 
and  a  fine  grained  white  wood  used  for 
cog-wheels.  The  Pyrus  speotabilis  of 
China,  the  Pyrus  ringo  or  Japonica  of 
Japan  are  ornamental  shrubs  with  rose- 
colored  flowers:  those  of  the  Pyrus 
baccator  of  the  Himalayas  are  white. 
Pears  have  been  grovm  around  the 
Mediterranean  from  time  immemorial, 
ruddy  yellow  fruit,  on  large,  stately 
trees,  with  wood  serviceable  for  cabi- 
net work.  The  fruit  will  not  last  over 
winter,  and  is  made  into  poir^,  perry  or 
pear  cider,  more  delicate  than  that  of 
apples.  The  superior  pears  are  pro- 
duced by  graftmg  the  varieties  on 
quince  stock,  giving  a  dwarf  tree.  The 
fruit  then  exceeds  all  others  in  winy 
taste  and  delicate  flavor.  Dwarf  pears 
are  cultivated  with  great  care  in  France 
where  the  chief  varieties  have  been 
created,  and  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Pears  suffer  from  blight  in  the  South, 
and  only  hardy  Russian  varieties  will 
survive  .  northwestern  winters.  The 
culture  is  carried  further  in  Califor- 
nia, whose  orchards  supply  millions  of 
crates  of  the  most  delicious  fruit,  in 
addition  to  tons  of  canned  and  dried 
pears.  They  are  gathered  green,  and 
ripen  in  cold  storage.  The  San  3os6 
scale  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  fruit. 
Pythag'oras  (582-500  B.  C).  A 
Greek  philosopher,  born  in  Samos  who 
was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Egypt 
and  studied  in  Persia.  Settling  in  Cro- 
tona.  he  established  a  mystical  brother- 
hood, among  whom  he  taught  his -doc- 
trines, but  as  he  never  wrote  them,  and 
as  the  brotherhood  was  afterwards 
wiped  out  in  a  revolution,  we  know 
his  ideas  only  by  floating  reports. 
He  believed  in  an  unseen  luminous 
body,  around  which  the  earth  re- 
joived,  our  side  being  always  turned 
froia  lis    scorching   rays.      The    sun 


reflects  its  light,  and  is  eclipsed 
when  the  earth  intervenes.  He  founded 
mathematics,  proving  geometry  as  far 
as  the  problem  that  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  other  sides;  he  showed  that  halv- 
ing a  harp  string  produced  the  octave, 
and  proved  the  mathematical  principles 
of  harmonies.  He  thought  the  spheres 
of  heaven  revolved  with  sublime  music 
above  our  perception.  He  had  taken 
from  the  East  the  ideas  of  vegetarian- 
ism and  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Various  childish  superstitions  were  re- 
ferred to  him  through  misunderstand- 
ing of  his  parables. 

Py'thian  Games.  One  of  the  four 
great  Greek  festivals  in  honor  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  when  contests  of  many 
kinds  were  held  and  palms  of 
laurel   branches    were    distributed    as 

?irizes.    These  games  took  place  every 
ourth  year  near  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Pyth^ias.  A  type  of  constant  friend- 
ship; one  of  the  Pythagorean  brother- 
hood. Being  condemned  to  death  by 
the  tyrant  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  he 
asked  leave  to  return  home  and  settle 
his  affairs,  his  friend  Damon  becom- 
ing security  for  his  lift .  The  fatal  day 
arrived,  Damon,  mockf  1  by  all,  was  led 
to  execution  when  Pythias  appeared, 
having  been  delayed  by  accident. 
Dionysius,  surprised,  pardoned  him  and 
became  a  third  in  the  brotherhood. 

Pyth'las,  KnIghU  of.  A  fraternal  or- 
der founded  .  by  Justus  H.  Rathbone 
(1864),  with  mutual  insurance,  friend- 
ship and  beneflcent  objects.  In  1907 
there  were  76.791  members  with  60,- 
000  sisters,  who  were  relatives  of  the 
brotherhood. 

Py'thon.  The  darkness  and  ocean 
dragon,  bom  from  the  depths  of  Hades 
and  the  sea.  and  slain  by  the  golden 
shafts  (rays)  of  Apollo,  the  rising  sun. 
The  names  Python  and  Pythian  implied 
bottomless  pit,  and  were  associated 
with  a  volcanic  cave  of  Apollo's  shrine 
at  Delphi  (womb  of  the  earth).  The 
prophetess  (Pythia)  was  said  to  be 
affected  by  the  mephitic  vapors  from 
a  bottomless  chasm,  and  when  in  ec- 
stasy uttered  the  oracles.  These  were 
dictated  by  a  wise  college  of  priests, 
and  had  great  effect  on  Greek  nistory, 
being  consulted  by  states  and  foreign 
kings  in  iniportant  crises.  The  cult 
spread  in  different  cities. 

.  Py'thon.  One  of  the  largest '  kind 
of  snake,  non-poisonous,  and  destroy- 
ing Its  prey  by  crushing  it.  Some 
species  average  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  prey  upon  deer  and  other  small 
mammals.  It  Is  found  only  In  the  Old 
World. 


QThe  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  hier- 
offlpyph  for  the  back  of  the  head, 
being  a  circle  resting  on  an  upright  for 
the  neck.  It  was  sounded  like  a  K,  but 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  It  kept  the 
same  figure  with  the  Greeks,  but 
was  replaced  by  K,  and  only  used  as  a 
numeral.  If  they  wanted  to  spell  Ro- 
man Quartus  they  wrote  Kouartos.  In 
Latin  the  upright  became  the  quirk, 
and  it  represented  the  frequent  Roman 
sound  preceding  U.  which  it  has  re- 
tained in  Italian  and  English.  The  An- 
glo-Saxons did  not  use  it;  they  spelled 
queen,  cvdn.  In  French  and  Spanish 
Qu  is  sounded  as  K. 

Quad'rant.  An  astronomical  instru- 
ment for  measuring  altitudes,  super- 
seded in  modern  times  by  the  sex- 
tant. It  consists  of  a  brass  arc  of  a 
circle  90  degrees  in  length  properly 
graduated.  There  are  numerous  quad- 
rants used  in  navigation.  (Latin, 
fourth  [of  circle]). 

Quadroon^  The  offspring  of  a  white 
person  and  a  half-breed  or  mulatto, 
representing  three-fourths  white  to 
one-fourth  black. 

Quadru'mana  (Latin,  four-handed). 
In  Guvier*s  system,  an  order  of  mamma- 
lia, including  monkeys  and  lemurs.fThey 
are  distinguished  from  man  in  having 
hands  in  place  of  feet.     These,  with 

grehensile  tails,  adapt  them  to  an  ar- 
oreal  existence.  The  arms  are  as 
strong  as  the  legs,  and  far  stronger  in 
proportion  than  those  of  man.  The 
Jaws  are  prominent,  teeth  incisive, 
brain  highly  developed  and  much  con- 
voluted, covering  the  cerebellum.  They 
are  omnivorous  eaters  but  live  largely 
on  ftuit  in  their  tree  life,  and  some 
species  build  a  perch  in  the  branches 
with  a  rude  roof,  but  they  are  sur- 
passed  by  domestic  animals  in  intelli- 
gence and  character  and  by  birds  in 
construction.  The  monkeys  include 
Apes,  Baboons  and  Marmosets  (qq.  v.) ; 
the  lemurs  include  aye-ayes,  pottos 
and  spectres.  The  whole  order  is  as- 
signed, with  man,  to  the  primates,  by 
the  modern  classification. 

Quaa'top.     An  official  appointed  to 

guard  the  public  treasure  in  ancient 
ome.  At  first  two  Qucstors  sufficed; 
then  the  number  was  increased  to 
eight;  and  under  Julius  Caesar  there 
were  forty,  as  they  were  employed  as 


paymasters  in  the  army  and  treasurers 
in  the  provinces. 

Quag'ga.  An  African  quadruped  of 
the  horse  species,  striped  like  a  zebra 
on  the  bacK  and  head,  but  not  on 
other  parts.  It  is  now  extremely 
scarce. 

Quail.  A  bird  of  the  partridge  family, 
of  which  only  one  species,  the  Common 
Quail,  is  found  in  England.  It  is  not 
more  than  eight  inches  long  and  is 
an  esteemed  table  bird.  It  is  common 
in  most  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Old  World,  and  there  is  a  species  in 
America  to  which  the  name  is  applied, 
but^this  bird  does  not  strictly  belong  to 
the  quail  family.  The  peculiar  dactylic 
call  of  the  extremely  pugnacious  male 
bird  of  the  Common  QusAl  species  has 
given  rise  to  its  popular  rustic  name 
"  Wet-my-lips,  Wet-my-feet,"  from  a 
fancied  similarity  of  sound.  It  is  the 
Latin  coturnix.  a  genus  nearly  alUed  to 
partridges,  and  the  best  of  game  birds. 
They  migrate  in  great  flocks,  and  on 
the  Mediterranean  their  return  from 
Africa  is  a  symbol  of  spring.  They 
are  caught  in  nets  thirty  feet  high, 
stretched  on  poles,  and  are  lured  by  the 
cheerful  "  Bob  White  "  cry  of  birds  in 
cages,  which  are  kept  as  pets  and 
pitted  like  fighting  cocks.  The  Israel- 
ites were  supplied  with  food  in  the  de- 
sert by  one  of  these  migrations.  The 
quail  of  the  United  States  is  a  very 
similar  bird,  but  is  called  partridge 
in  the  South.  They  rest  on  the  ground 
laying  ten  to  eighteen  pure,  white  eggs. 
The  Ortyx  Virginianus  of  the  East  and 
the  Lophortyx  Californica  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope  are  excellent  game  birds. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  them  in  England. 

Qua'kart.  See  Friends;  Fox,  George. 

QuaKantlna  (Italian,  forty  days).  The 
detention  of  a  ship  or  crew  supposed 
to  be  infected  with  pestilence  until  the 
peril  is  over.  Before  science  had  as- 
certained periods  of  incubation  it  was 
made  40  days,  which  was  unreasonably 
long.  The  period  now  observed  in 
the  United  States  is  10  to  15  days 
for  plague,  with  disinfection  and  fumi- 

f ration  of  all  suspected  goods,  as  fleas 
ntroduce  it;  for  yellow  fever  5  to  7 
days;  for  cholera  5.  The  gre&t  immigra- 
tion from  Europe  renders  precaution 
especially  needful  in  New  York.  Every 
vessel  must  bring  a  clean  or  foul  bill 
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from  the  last  port*8  health  authorities, 
and  outbreaks  In  a  foreign  city  are 
known  at  once  by  cable  the  world  over. 
Russia,  from  its  proximity  to  Asia  and 
the  unsanitary  conditions  of  its  own 

Sopulation,  is  rigidly  guarded  at  the 
rerman  and  Austrian  frontiers.  Venice 
was  first  to  institute  quarantine  in 
1403;  Genoa  followed  in  1467.  Austria 
tried  to  drive  back  Turkish  pestilences 
with  cordons  of  troops.  In  the  United 
States  the  word  quarantine  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  isolating  and  placarding 
of  a  house  in  which  contagious  dis- 
ease exists,  until  its  final  disinfection. 
Sanitation  has  nearly  doubled  the  aver- 
age of  human  life  in  a  century,  and 
we  cannot  imagine  former  conditions. 
Quarantine  overrides  ordinary  rules  of 
Law.  No  action  can  be  brought  for 
delay  or  destruction  of  goods  against 
a  sanitary  agent  who  has  acted  in 
good  faith,  even  if  he  be  mistaken. 

Quarltoh.  Bernard  (1819-99).  A 
German  bookseller,  settled  in  London 
and  naturalized.  His  knowledge  of 
scarce  and  valuable  books  was  unique, 
and  he  was  Europe's  greatest  author- 
ity. His  shop  on  Piccadilly  was  a 
storehouse  of  literary  treasures  and  a 
center  of  learned  men. 

Quartos,  Francis  (1592-1644).  The 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  Divine  Em- 
blems,*' a  book  of  religious  poetry  that 
is  an  English  classic. 

Quart.  A  measure  of  capacity,  a 
quarter  of  a  gallon,  two  pints. 

Quar'ter.    See  Pound. 

Quar'tor  Days.  The  days  adopted 
between  landlord  and  tenant  for  enter- 
ing or  vacating  lands  or  houses  and  for 
paying  rent.  They  are  in  England  Lady 
Day  (March  25th),  Midsummer  Day 
(June  24th),MichaeImasDay  (Septem- 
ber 29th),  and  Christmas  Day  (Dec- 
ember 25th).  In  Scotland  the  legal 
terms  are  Whitsun  (May  15th).  Mar- 
tinmas (November  llth):  the  Conven- 
tional terms  are  Candlemas  (February 
2nd)  and  Lammas  (August  1st)  mak- 
ing up  the  quarter-days. 

QuaKtorino.  In  heraldry,  the  dispo- 
sition of  various  escutcheons  or  coats- 
of-arms  in  their  proper  **  quarters " 
of  the  family  shield,  in  such  order  as 
Indicates  the  alliances  with  other  fami- 
lies. 

QuaKUrmattar.  A  military  oiflcer 
charged  with  the  provisioning  and  su- 

5erintendence  of  soldiers  in  camp  or 
arracks,  and  holding  the  equivalent 
rank  to  a  lieutenant.  The  (Juartermas- 
ter-Oeneral  is  an  officer  who  presides 
over  the  provisioning  department  of  the 
whole  army.     A  Quartermaster  in  the 


Navy  is  an  officer  charged  with  tha 
steering  equipment. 

Quartat'.  A  musical  composition  in 
four  parts,  vocal  or  instrumentaL 
String  quartets,  consisting  of  first  and 
second  violin,  a  viola,  and  a  violoncello 
were  most  in  vogue  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  some  of  the  finest  instru- 
ipental  music  we  possess  was  com- 
posed for  these  instruments. 

Quartz.  A  common  and  usually  col* 
orless  mineral,  {^undantly  diffused, 
and  occurring  crystallized  and  massive. 
In  the  first  form  it  is  in  hexagonal 
prisms,  terminating  in  pyramids.  When 
pure  its  specific  gravity  is  2.66.  It  is 
one  of  the  constituents  of  granite, 
gneiss,  etc.  Among  the  quartz  varie- 
ties are  rock  crystal  (colorless),  smoky 
quartz  (tinged,  as  yellow  topaz,  ame- 
tiiyst  and  sapphire),  ordinary  or  false, 
milky  quartz,  and  rose  quartz.  Quartz 
veins  in  metamorphic  rocks  often  yield 
rich  deposits  of  gold.  Mining  for  gold 
in  the  rock  is  termed  quartz-mining. 

Quas'sia.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Simarubacee  order;  with  five-lobed 
calyx.  There  are  two  species,  the 
most  commonly  known  being  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  the  other  of  Africa. 
It  yields  a  drug  called  bitterwood.much 
valued  as  a  medicine.  The  negroes 
use  it  as  a  fever  remedy.  In  commerce 
the  product  of  the  bitter- ash  and  other 
allied  trees  is  generally  substituted  for 
quassia. 

Quatar'nions.  A  mathematical  method 
invented  by  Sir  William  Rowan  Ham- 
ilton, based  upon  mental  transference 
or  motion  by  vectors,  four  numbers 
being  involved;  hence  the  name.  The 
system,  though  intricate,  is  of  great 
use  in  the  solving  of  problems  in  solid 
geometry. 

Quay.  A  stone  landing-place  or 
wharf.  European  cities  are  usually 
provided  with  them,  as  lumber  is  very 
expensive,  and  solid  work  is  the  rule, 
canals  beinf  often  faced  with  stone. 
Quays  are  frequently  miles  in  length, 
with  railways  and  steam  cranes  trans- 
ferring cargo  at  once  from  vessel  to 
rail. 

Quabao'.  Formerly  Lower  Canada,  a 
province  on  both  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  extending  from  the  New 
England  States  to  Hudson  Bay  and  & 
line  across  the  wilderness  to  Labrador. 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  east,  is  1,000 
miles  from  Ottawa  River,  the  western 
frontier.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  prov- 
ince's center  of  existence  and  trade: 
a  broad  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  east 
and  bearing  the  largest  ocean  steamers 
to  Montreal.  The  Ottawa  is  the  im- 
portant affluent  on  the  north,  the  Rich- 
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elieu,  from  Lake  Ghamplain,  on  the 
south.  On  the  south  the  Appalachians 
end  in  mountains  of  4,000  leet,  in  the 
Notre  Dame  range.  In  the  north  the 
divide  of  Hud8on*s  Bay  rises  to  1,700 
feet.  It  is  a  bleak  wilderness,  pene- 
trated by  the  wierd  gorges  of  the 
Saguenay.  The  climate  is  naturally 
severe.  Iron  is  mined  at  many  points 
and  the  asbestos  mines  are  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  Oats,  buck- 
wheat, hay,  potatoes,  flax,  grow  well 
in  the  rich  river  alluvium.  Inland,  the 
land  grows  rocky,  covered  by  valua- 
ble forests.  Dairying  is  becomin«r  the 
chief  interest.  The  fisheries  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Gulf  produce  $2,000,- 
000.  The  people  are  largely  French  in 
language,  and  thought,  except  in  Mon- 
treal and  its  vicinity,  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  mixed.     P.  1,750.000. 

Quebec'.  The  capital  of  the  province, 
settled  by  Ghamplain,  1608,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Charles,  and  near 
the  beautiful  falls  of  Montmorenci 
which  give  electric  force  and  light. 
The  striking  feature  of  the  city  is  the 
great  quartz  promotory  of  Gape  Dia- 
mond Ufting  the  citadel  333  feet  above 
the  river.  Wolfe  took  the  city  from 
the  French  by  scaling  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  in  the  rear,  in  1759.  The 
quaint  Norman  streets  scramble  up  the 
citadel  and  Dufferin  Terrace  with  its 
superb  view.     Some  of  the  old  city 

?:ates  remain.  There  are  fine  ecclesias- 
ical  buildings,  paintings,  and  acade- 
mies. Quebec  deals  in  lumber,  leather, 
iron,  boots,  shoes  and  furs.  P.  70,- 
000.  five-sixths  French. 

Qued'llnburg.  A  tovm  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  with  famous  abbey  church, 
nurseries  and  seed  farms.  It  was 
founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  who  is 
burled  in  the  church.    P.  25.110. 

Queen  (Saxon,  cwdn,  woman).  In  it9 
primary  signification  the  king*s  consort. 
The  queen-dowager  is  the  widow  of  a 
king  and  queen-regent  Is  a  sover- 
eign princess  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
kingly  power.  The  first  queen  of 
whom  there  is  historical  record  is  said 
to  have  been  Sebeknefrura,  of  the 
twelfth  Theban  dynasty,  who  reiffned 
about  1650  B.  C.  The  queens  of  Eng- 
land who  reigned  In  their  own  right 
have  been  Mary  I.,  who  reigned  four 
years*  Elizabeth  (45  years);  Mary  II. 
(jointly  with  William  III.)  (6  years) ; 
Anne  (12  years);  Victoria  (65  years.) 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands.  A  group 
north  of  Vancouver  Island;  off  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia:  Graham  Island  and 
Moresby  Island  are  the  chief;  p.  2,000 
(including  700  native  Indians).  There 
is  a  valuable  fishing  industry. 


Quean    Charlotte    Sound.     A   strait 

separating  Vancouver  Island  from  the 
British  mainland,  a  continuation  of 
Johnstone  Strait. 

Queens'land.  A  British  colony  of 
northeast  Australia  and  a  State  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth;  area  668,- 
497  square  miles,  p.  520,000.  It  pos- 
sesses ffreat  grassy  plains  and  coast 
highlands;  stock-farming  and  mining 
(gold,  silver,  and  copper).  The  capital 
is  Brisbane  (q.  v.).  Though  largely 
within  the  tropics,  the  climate  is  not 
intense,  and  is  modified  by  the  moun- 
tains. The  coast  rainfall  varies  from 
fifty  inches  in  the  south  to  150  inches 
in  the  north,  but  diminishes  rapidly  in- 
land. The  flora  is  tropical,  with  many 
Malay  and  Polynesian  elements.  The 
rich  Dlack  soil  is  well  adapted  to  su- 
gar-cane, when  Kanaka  labor  can  be 
secured.  Tropical  fruits  grow  lux- 
uriantly. 

Queens'town.  A  seaport  of  Cork  on 
the  estuary  of  the  River  Lee.  The  town 
rises  on  a  steep  acclivity  and  is  a  port 
of  call  for  American  steamers.  Fine  har- 
bor.   P.  9,000. 

QueKoltron.  The  bark  of  a  species  of 
American  oak,  from  which  a  yellow 
coloring  matter  is  obtained.  It  is  also 
used  in  tanning. 

QueKous.    See  Oak. 

Quer^U'ro.  A  cathedral  town.  134 
miles  northwest  of  Mexico  City,  where 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  executed. 
It  manufactures  wool,  cotton,  soap, 
wood  carving.    P.  36,500. 

Quetta.  An  English  fortified  town  in 
Baluchistan  at  the  end  of  the  Bolan 
Pass,  and  of  a  railway  which  is  to  ex- 
tend to  Kandahar.     P.  24.584. 

Quick-firing  Clun.  Defined  by  the 
United  States  Navy  as:  "A  rapid-fire 
gun,  one  that  has  a  quick-working  sys- 
tem of  breech  closure,  operated  by  a 
single  throw  of  a  lever  or  crank;  uses 
either  fixed  or  separate  ammunition, 
but,  when  using  the  latter,  requires  the 
powder  charge  to  be  put  up  in  a  metallic 
cartridge  case."  They  are  intended  for 
defense  against  torpedo  boats;  general 
artillery,  since  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  being  concentrated  in  large  guns. 

Quick'llme.  Burned  limestone,  or 
pure  calcium  oxide,  perfectly  white, 
specific  gravity  3.15;  when  slaked  vrith 
water  it  loses  its  caustic  property  and 
becomes  the  hydroxide,  specific  grav- 
ity 2  08 

Quick'sand.  Sand  with  water-worn 
granules,  which  have  no  friction,  do  not 
pack,  and  when  wet  resemble  a  liquid. 
A  locomotive  which  fell  in  such  a  sand 
was  sounded  for  in  vain  to  a  depth  of 
fifty  feet. 
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Ouloh'«llv«r.    See  Mercury. 

QuI'Mlam.  A  doolrine  fli 
pounded  by  a  Spaniard  Miguel 
In  tbe  seventeenth  oentury,  and  ; 

for  tbe  toundBtlQii  of  a  sect  Id  3 

wbiob    waa    Joined    by    many    _- 

mulshed  people.  It  dispensed  with  rites 
and  oeremonies,  and  olalmed  that  the 
merolea  of  Qod  and  the  merits  of 
Christ  were  sufflolent  for  a  man's  re- 
ligious needs.  Madame  Guyon  waa  a 
devoted  Quletlst  of  the  seven te en Ui 
century. 

Quino*.  A  well-known  hardy  or- 
chard tree  of  tbe  pear  family,  beariaK 
ITa^ant,  yellow,  pear-shaped  fruit, 
larg'ely  used  for  preserves.  A  mucilage 
Is  made  from  the  seeds  whiah  aJBo  pos- 
sess medicinal  virtues. 

Quiti'My,  ThontM  4a.  See  De  Quln- 
oey. 


employing   his    Influence    .._    _    

gnlshed  lawyer  In  opposition  to  the 
stamp  tax  and  tea  duty.  He  went  to 
London  to  present  the  case  of  the  col- 
onists to  Parliament  and  died  of  oon- 
-SumptlOD  on  the  return  voyage. 

Quln'cy,  Joaiah  (1772-1864).  AMass- 
acbusetta  statesman,  son  of  the  last. 
Re  was  Congressman  1805-13,  stead- 
fastly opposing  the  embargo  and  disas- 
trous foreign  policy  of  tbe  period.  He 
was  one  of  the  Qrat  to  foresee  the  en- 
croachment and  peril  of  slavery.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Federal  party,  mayor 
of  Boston,  1822-28.  introduced  granite 
construction  in  Boston,  and  built 
Quincy  Markel,  beside  being  president 
of  Harvard,   1829-45.   His   son  Josiah 


Qulnoy.  A  city  of  Illinois  on  the  Mlss- 
tsBippl  River  and  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railway.  It  has  manufacturing 
Interests  and  river  trade.    P.  36.587. 

Qulnoy.  A  suburb  of  Boston,  Mass- 
achusetfs.      It    has    extensive    marble 

fuarries  and  shoe  manufactures.     P. 
2,642. 

Qui'nin*.  The  wblte.  bitter,  alka- 
Hne  powder  derived  from  the  cincho- 
na bark  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  world's 
greatest  remedy  against  malaria,  but 
In  large  doses  occasions  cerebral  con- 
gestion, throbbing  and  buzzing  of  the 
bead  and  depression  of  the  heart.  Con- 
tinued use  may  affect  the  hearing.  The 
English "  government  grows  quinine  in 
Ceylon  and  the  HimalaysB,  and  dislrlb- 
utea  it  among  the  poor  of  India  where 
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the  death-rate  from  malaria  Is  very 
^reat.  The  central  muket  for  quinine 
IS  Batavla,  Java. 

Quin'ay  (Greek,  kyn-anglibe,  choke 
dog] .  Tonsililis  whioh  advances  to 
suppuration  and  sufTooatlon,  coming 
with  rheumatism  end  enfeet>led  con- 
stitution, Salioilln  and  ohlorate  of  pot- 
ash in  gualcum  mixture  Is  a  relief, 
and  inhalation  of  sulphurous  aoid  bene- 
llolal. 

Qulntil'lan,  Maroui  Fablua  (35-97 
A.  D.)  The  greatest  Roman  rhetori- 
cian. His  work  "  On  the  "Training  of 
an  Orator,"  Is  still  the  best  compen- 
dium on  the  subject.  It  treats  of  pre- 
liminary education,  development,  obar- 
acter,  choice  of  thoughts,  words, forms, 

SestloulatloQ,  management  of  the  voioe, 
Bvelopment  of  cases  at  law,  and  band- 
ling  Juries.  The  entire  work  Is  re- 
markable for  Its  sound  critical  Judg- 
ment, its  purity  of  taste  and  the  wide 
familiarity  it  shows  with  Greek  and 
Latin  literature. 

Qui'to  (kee'to) .  The  eapltal  of  Ecua- 
dor on  a  plateau  of  the  Andes,  9,300  ft. 
above  the  sea.  15  miles  south  of  the 
equator.  In  sight  of  eight  snow-olad 
volcanoes.  It  possesses  excellent  cli- 
mate; Is  well  laid  out.  with  university 
and  cathedral:  and  manufaotures 
leather,  blankets,  carpets.  It  exports 
hides  and  rubber.  P.  80,000.  It  waa 
an  ancient  capital  of  the  Incss. 

Quoits.  The  djscus  casting  of  the 
ancients.  Iron  pegs  are  driven  In  the 

5 round  IS  to  2t  yards  apart,  and  steel 
laks  or  flattened  rings  9  Inches  In  dia- 
meter are  pilched  from  the  one  to  the 
olher  by  two  pairs  of  players,  aiming 
to  rest  tne  quoit,  rounded  side  up,  near 
the  peg. 

QuoKum  (Latin,  "  of  whom  [we 
wish  X,  Y.  Z.  to  be  one]  ").  A  term 
Indicating  the  number  of  members  of 
any  body  or  company  necessary  to  be 
present  at  any  meeting  or  commission 
before  business  can  be  transacted. 
Forty  members  constitute  a  quorum  In 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  quorum  Is  a  majority. 

Qtio'tlant  (Latin,  quotlens,  how 
often).  The  number  of  times  the  di- 
visor. In  arithmetic,  Is  contained  In  the 
dividend. 

Quo  War'ranto  f"By  what  author- 
ity'"). A  form  of  writ  which  has 
existed  In  England  since  1289,  and  Is 
a  direction  to  the  proper  authorities  to 
inquire  under  what  warrant  any  offloe 
or  franchise  Is  held.  The  proceedings 
in  such  oases  at  the  present  day  are 
by  "  Information." 


P  Another  Phoenician  hieroglyph  for 

'  *  head*  in  this  case  the  side  of  the 
head,  with  the  circle  in  front  of  the  up- 
right for  the  neck,  as  in  our  P.  The 
Greeks  used  P  for  R.  representing  the 
sound  P  by  a  cross  bar  over  two  up- 
rights. The  Romans  added  the  quirk 
to  differentiate  R  from  P.  The  Greeks 
rolled  an  initial  R  strongly  on  the  pal- 
ate as  the  French  still  do,  and  to  rep- 
resent this  wrote  it  with  a  rough 
breathing,  which  we  preserve  in  Greek 
words  like  rhapsody,  rhetoric,  rhino- 
ceros, rhododendron. 

Raab.  An  imperial  free  city  of  Aus- 
tria at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and 
Raab  Rivers.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
river  trade.     P.  24.628. 

Rabat  or  N«w  Saiiee.  A  free  port  of 
Morocco  at  the  mouth  of  Bu  Regreg. 
It  manufactures  carpets  and  morocco 
leather.    P.  30,000. 

Rab'bi  (Hebrew,  my  master).  In 
ancient  Babylonia  and  Palestine  he  was 
either  head  of  the  community,  chief 
of  the  Justiciary  or  master  of  civil  and 
ritual  law  and  leader  in  righteous  life. 
He  had  no  salary,  but  earned  his  liv- 
ing, e.  g.t  as  wood-chopper,  black- 
smith, tanner.  He  was  honored  even 
above  a  father.  In  the  modern  syna- 
gogue the  rabbi  is  an  ethical  teacher 
and  guide,  corresponding  to  the  pastor 
of  a  church.  In  America  he  is  trained 
at  a  seminary.  It  is  his  duty  to  con- 
duct services,  console  in  distress,  lead 
in  philanthrophy  and  social  life,  dis- 
course from  the  pulpit,  direct  the 
young  and  encourage  education. 

Rab'blt.  A  rodent,  burrowing  mam- 
mal, a  native  of  Europe  but  now  com- 
mon in  other  countries  where  it  has 
been  introduced  and  multiplied  enor- 
mously, especially  in  Australia.  In  its 
wild  state  It  has  a  brownish  fur,  while 
in  its  domesticated  varieties  it  is  of 
many  colors — grey,  white,  black,  and 

Kied.  Wild  rabbits  have  erect  ears, 
ut  in  some  domestic  breeds  the  ears 
are  long  and  droop,  hence  the  term 
lop-eared.  They  breed  rapidly,  rear- 
ing several  litters  a  year.  The  fur  is 
utilized  for  hats  ana  other  purposes, 
and  the  flesh  is  a  popular  article  of 
food. 

Rab'elals,  Franoola  (1483-1553).  The 
great  French  satirist.  He  first  adopted 
the  career  of  a  monk,  then  studied 
medicine,  and  settled  at  Lyons  as  a 


doctor,  and  it  was  there  that  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruei,"  one  of  the  wittiest  and  withal 
the  coarsest  books  in  any  language.  It 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  its  satire  at 
this  day,  though  much  of  its  wit  is  for 
all  time. 

Rabiea  or  Hydrophobia.  The  mad- 
ness in  the  dog  or  other  animal;  now 
treated  successfully  by  the  Pasteur 
method  of  inoculation.  When  com- 
municated by  a  bite  to  a  human  being, 
cautery  by  pure  carbolic  acid  should 
be  employed  at  once,  and  a  Pasteur  In- 
stitute sought  for  treatment.  Symp- 
toms may  appear  long  after  unless  rad- 
ical action  is  taken  immediately. 

Raoooon'  or  Raooon.  A  plantigrade 
carnivorous  mammal,  common  to  the 
American  continent.  Is  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  bushy  ringed  tail,  and 
sharp  snout.  Its  skin  is  valuable.  The 
racoon  has  the  peculiar  habit  of  dip- 
ping its  food  in  water  before  eatins  it. 

Raca.  One  of  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  human  family,  variously  classed 
by  different  ethnologists,  in  the  main 
by  some  distinguishing  characteristic* 
such  as  color,  the  shape  of  the  skull, 
etc.,  as  the  white  race,  the  yellow  race, 
etc.  A  word  referring  also  to  a  sub- 
division or  sub-grouping  of  some  spe- 
cial characteristic,  as  the  Latin  race, 
the  Semitic  races,  etc.  Also  applied 
to  nationality,  as  the  English  race;  and 
to  family  or  clan,  as  the  race  of  the 
Plantagenets. 

Raoa  8ulclda«  A  term  that  came  into 
popular  use.  referring  to  the  view  of 
Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  others  In 
regard  to  the  wilful  limitation  of  off- 
spring by  married  couples,  which  has 
been  denounced  as  a  great  crime 
against  the  nation,  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt asserts  that  the  average  family 
should  consist  of  four  children,  while 
others  have  demanded  that  the  mother 
should  produce,  during  her  natural  ma- 
ternal period,  eight  children.  Those 
who  thus  inveigh  against  race  suicide, 
however,  make  no  allowance  for  the 
necessity  of  limiting  the  human  prod- 
uct to  those  who  are  fitted  for  the 
perpetuation  of  normal  specimens  of 
the  race — which  is  the  real  crux  of  the 
whole  question  of  raising  desirable  cit- 
izens and  so  conserving  the  natlon*s 
most  valuable  natural  asset  in  its  in- 
fant product. 
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Rachel  (properly  Elise  Rachel  F^lix) 
(1820-58).  A  celebrated  French  tragic 
actress  of  Jewish  birth.  Singing  for 
coppers  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  when 
ten  years  old.  she  attracted  attention, 
was  educated,  and  became  queen  of 
the  tragic  stage.  She  was  greatest  in 
Ph^dre,  Judith,  Cleopatra  and  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.  in  character,  she  was 
neither  exemplary  nor  amiable.  Her  im- 
mense popularity  enabled  her  to  dictate 
her  own  teims  to  managers  and  she 
used  this  power  without  scruple.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  her  greed  and  ra- 
pacity, nor  was  she  ever  known  to 
make  a  present  that  she  did  not  after- 
wards take  it  back. 

Raoina.  The  capital  of  Racine  County, 
Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  con- 
tains carriage  and  wagon  works  and  is 
the  seat  of  Racine  College.  P.  38,^ 
002. 

Raolna^  Jaan  (1639-1699).  A  French 
tra^c  dramatist  -best  known  by  his 
**  Andromaque,"  "  Phfedre,"  and  **^Ath- 
alie.**  which  are  classics.  Racine  was 
a  favorite  at  court  in  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Grand,  but,  having  met  with 
opposition,  he  withdrew  and  ceased 
to  produce  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
finally  at  the  desire  of  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon,  turned  out  a  number  of  plays  of 
great  lyric  beauty,  dealing  with  Bible 
subjects,  and  also  four  hymns,  among 
the  finest  lyrical  examples  of  his  day. 

RadolifTa.  An  English  manufacturing 
olty  near  Manchester.  Cotton-weaving, 
bleaching,  and  dyeing  are  the  principal 
industries.    P.  81.084. 

Radcliira,  John  (1650-1714).  Court 
physician  of  William  III..  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne.  He  left  his  fortune  of 
•200,000  to  found  the  great  Radcliffe 
Library  of  Oxford. 

Ra^dlant  Heat.  One  of  the  forms  of 
energy  transmitted  through  or  by  the 
ether:  physically,  not  properly  neat, 
bat,  like  light,  a  wave  motion  pro- 
jected by  the  vibrations  of  the  lumin- 
ous ether. 

Ratf'lo-aotlv'lty.  The  property  ex- 
hibited by  certam  substances  of  spon- 
taneously emitting  rays  of  a  nature  as 
yet  obscure,  but  entirely  different  from 
the  ordinary  ether,  radiations  in  their 
manifestations.  Radio-activity  appears 
to  be  a  property  common  to  the  ele- 
ments uranium,  thorium,  radium,  pol- 
onium and  actinium  and  their  com- 
Sounds.  It  was  first  detected,  1896, 
y  Becguerel,  a  French  scientist  who 
made   tne   discovery  that  with   oom- 

gounds  of  uranium,  photographs  might 
e  taken  in  the  dark  and  even  through 
thin  metal  plates.  Professor  Curi^,  and 
his  wife  Marie  Curi^,  with  others,  fol- 


lowing the  investigation  further,  made 
the  discovery  in  pitchblende  of  the 
new  element  radium,  which,  it  was 
found,'  was  more  than  a  million  times 
more  active  than  uranium.  Radium  has 
since  been  found  present,  though  in 
very  minute  quantities,  in  the  rocks, 
soils,  and  waters  of  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  radiations  from  these  ra- 
dio-active substances  have  the  singu- 
lar power  of  ionizing,  or  decomposing 
gases,  discharging  electrified  bodies, 
exciting  fiuorescence  and  phosphor- 
escence and  producing  other  chemical 
and  physiological  changes.  The  radio- 
active elements  have  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty also  of  spontaneous  disintegra- 
tion. Emanations  from  some  of  them 
create  further  products  and  strange 
transformations  like  the  decomposition 
of  water,  or  give  a  sensation  of  light 
to  the  closed  eye,  or,  as  with  radium, 
affect  the  skin  as  if  seriously  burned. 
A  principal  use  of  these  substances  has 
been  in  the  healing  art.  See  Radio- 
therapy. 

Radiog'raphy.  The  production  of 
images  on  sensitized  plates  with  the 
rays  of  radio-active  substances.  The 
impression  so  produced  is  called  a  ra- 
diograph; and  one  who  makes  such 
pictures  is  a  radiographer. 

Radlom'atar.  An  instrument  invented 
by  Sir  William  Grookes  in  1876,  for 
transforming  radiant  energry  into  mech- 
anic force.  It  consists  of  four  horizon- 
tal arms  of  fine  glass,  poised  so  as 
to  revolve  easily  on  a  point  in  a  glass 
vessel,  exhausted  of  air.  The  arms 
move  under  the  influence  of  light  and 
heat  according  to  the  force  of  the  rays. 

Ra'dlo-thaKapy.  The  treatment  of 
diseases  by  the  Roentgen  or  X  rays  or 
any  other  of  the  radio-active  substan- 
ces, the  effect  being  practically  the 
same,  although  one  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  use  than  another,  or  less 
costly.  This  mode  of  treatment  has 
been  found  useful  in  affections  of  the 
skin,  rodent  ulcer,  chronic  eczema,  ob- 
stinate scalp,  ringworm,  epithellona, 
etc. 

Rad'lah.  The  root  of  a  common 
garden  plant  (Raphanus  sativus),  eaten 
raw,  usually  as  a  salad.  It  is  antis- 
corbutic and  supposed  to  be  the 
cultivated  form  or  wild  radish. 

Ra'dlum.  A  remarkable  chemical 
element  discovered,  (1908)  by  the  fa- 
mous scientist  of  Paris.  Mme.  Curl^ 
co-laboring  with  her  husband,  the  late 
Professor  Guri^,  in  the  then  new  field 
of  radio-activity.  This  element  has 
not  as  yet  been  isolated;  it  is  not  rad- 
ium itself  but  a  salt  of  that  element 
usually  the  chloride  or  bromide,  which 
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Is  referred  to  in  this  relation.  Mme. 
Guri6  learned  from  Becquerel,  that  ores 
of  uranium  manifest  radio-activity,  a 
property  of  certain  elements  which  emit 
radiations  distinct  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary ether,  and  pursuing  the  subject 
further,  came  upon  radium,  which  was 
found  to  be  a  million  times  more  active 
in  that  particular  than  uranium.  Ra- 
dium is  one  of  the  alkaline  earth  me- 
:tals  like  calcium,  strontium  and  bar- 
,ium;  its  compounds  in  fact,  are  much 
Uke  theirs.  In  pitchblende,  the  only 
material  from  which  it  is  at  present 
commercially  derivable,  it  is  present 
in  the  minutest  quantities,  and  tne  pro- 
cess of  extracting  it  is  both  tedious  and 
costly.  It  is  derived  from  the  uran- 
ium waste  at  the  mines  of  Joachimsthal 
Austria,  and  the  G>iri^s  were  able  to 
get  but  one  ffram  (15.43  grains)  of 
radium  chloride  from  eight  tons  of  the 
waste  which  come  from  80  tons  of  ore. 
Because  of  its  rarity  and  this  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it,  these  radium  salts  com- 
mand exceedingly  high  prices,  bringing 
in  one  instance,  the  equivalent  of  $150,- 
000  per  ffram  of  the  radium.  The  pe- 
culiar behavior  of  the  element,  its  al- 
terations and  disintegrations  were 
taken  at  first  to  indicate  a  contradiction 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  since  at  the  rate  of  its  trans- 
formation it  must  all  have  been  dis- 
sipated on  this  earth  long  ago,  but  it  is 
now  believed  to  have  its  origin  in  other 
and  more  plentiful  elements — uranium 
for  instance — and  then  again  In  others, 
and  so  in  consequence,  leading  to  a 
substance  as  common  as  lead.  The 
atomic  weight  of  radium  is  225.  It  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  sun  and  some 
scientists  hold  that  in  this  element  we 
And  what  may  solve  the  problem  of 
the  material  universe. 

Ra'dius  (Latin,  spoke).  In  mathe- 
matics, a  semi-diameter:  In  anatomy, 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  gen- 
erally the  longer,  though  it  may  be 
the  shorter  as  in  birds ;  in  botany,  one 
of  the  ray  florets  of  a  composite  flower ; 
in  ornithology,  a  barb;  in  entomology, 
a  vein  of  the  wing;  in  fortification,  a 
line  firom  the  center  to  the  extreme 
outside;  in  a  sextant  or  quadrant,  a 

f Pivoted  arm.  The  radius  bar  of  a 
ocomotive  enables  the  truck  to  ad- 
Just  itself  to  the  varying  curves  of  the 
track.  A  radius  vector  in  mathematics 
is  the  distance  from  a  fixed  origrin  to 
any  point  in  a  curve ;  In  astronomy,  it  is 
a  line  from  the  center  of  attraction  to  a 
body  revolving  about  it. 

Ra'dix  (Latin,  root).  In  botany  re- 
fers to  the  root  of  a  plant;  in  anatomy 
and  zoology,  to  a  root  or  root-like  part : 
in  mathematics,  to  a  fundamental  unit; 


in  etymology  to  a  radical  or  basic  ele- 
ment of  a  word. 

Ra^bura,  8lp  Mnry  (1756-1823). 
A  famous  Scotch  portrait  painter,  who 
has  left  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Blair,  Mackenzie,  Robertson,  Howe, 
Ferguson  and  Dugald  Stewart.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  character  and  varied  and 
active  life. 

Rafflnoea.  A  kind  of  sugar,  formu- 
la Gi8HssOi6-h5HtO,  found  in  beet  sugar 
molasses,  cotton-seed  and  eucalyptus 
manna. 

Rafllss,  8lP  aunfopd  (1781-1826). 
An  English  naturalist.  As  an  official  in 
Java  and  Sumatra  he  became  an  au- 
thority on  tropical  botany  and  zoology, 
being  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  London  Zoological  Society.  He  was 

governor  of  Java  when  held  by  England 
uring  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and 
stopped  the  slave  trade. 

Raglan,  FItzroy  Jamaa  Henry  Som- 
•raat.  Field  Marshal,  Lord  (1788- 
1855).  A  British  officer,  aide-de-camp 
of  Wellesley  in  the  Peninsula  War.  He 
lost  an  arm  at  Waterloo.  He  was 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimean 
War. 

Raguaa.  A  Sicilian  city  near  Syra- 
cuse. It  possesses  quarries,  cotton  and 
cheese  manufactures.    P.  32,140. 

Raguaa.  A  fortified  town  of  Austrian 
Dalmatia,  engaged  in  oil.  silk  and 
leather  industries.    P.  14.000. 

Rarid«  (ra'-e-de).  A  family  of  fishes, 
the  type  of  which  is  the  ray  or  skate. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  broad 
rhomboid  form,  a  snouty  pig-like  face, 
a  long  slender  tail,  dorsals  without 
spines;  the  back  of  the  Torpedo  Ray 
has  electric  force.  The  females  are  ovir 
parous  or  ^%^  producing,  depositing 
the  ova  in  capsules;  in  this  respect 
differing  from  their  kin.  The  rays  are 
to  be  found  in  nearly  every  sea. 

Ralkes,  Robert  (1735-1811).  A 
printer  and  journalist  of  Gloucester, 
England.  He  started  a  Sunday  School 
in  1780,  gave  publicity  to  the  principle 
by  his  paper,  and  lived  to  see  it  uni- 
versally adopted. 

Rairroad,  Rairway.  In  the  United 
States  the  former  term  is  preferred,  the 
latter  in  Great  Britain.  A  century  has 
not  yet  passed  since  railroads  became 
a  means  of  transportation  and  yet  the 
business  and  life  of  the  world  has  been 
recreated  and  transformed  by  them.  In 
the  matter  of  capital  invested  and  in- 
terests involved,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  development 
has  been  greater  than  in  all  the  world 
bsides,  the  railroad  business  comes  first 
and  foremost  among  all  the  enterprises. 
Statistics  go  to  show  that  there  is  in* 
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vested  in  the  railroads  of  Uie  world 
the  enormous  sum  of  $43,560,000,000. 
The  railroads  of  Europe  account  for 
two-flfths  this  total;  those  of  the 
United  States  for  a  very  large  fraction 
of  the  remainder.  The  investment  in 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  is  96,292,- 
000.000.  Railroads  in  Europe  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $111,000  a  mile; 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  average 
about  half  that  amount.  The  railroads 
of  Great  Britain  exhibit  the  highest 
figure  of  cost,  viz..  $250,000  a  mile, 
those  of  Belgium  being  next  in  that 
particular.  The  total  extent  of  rail- 
roads in  Europe,  according  to  Mulhall, 
was  in  1906,  195,300  miles  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  293,300  of  which  no 
less  than  224,000  miles  was  in  the 
United  States.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  railroads  of  the  Union  are  28,700 
miles  greater  in  length  than  those  of 
Europe,  and  oniy  40,000  less  than 
those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  The  mileage  of  railroads 
in  Asia  at  the  time  referred  to  was, 
54,500;  in  Africa,  17,500;  in  Australia 
17,700,  and  in  America,  outside  the 
United  States,  including  Canada,  69,- 
300.  The  increased  mileage  in  the 
United  States  in  ten  years  from  1896 
to  1906  was  40,000.  In  the  United 
States  railroads  are  wholly  private 
property,  but  in  the  old  world  they 
are  largely,  though  not  altogether,  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  In  Great 
Britain  they  are  company-pwmed,  in 
Norway  most  of  them  are  m  the  hands 
of  the  state ;  in  Sweden  companies  own 
the  greater  part;  in  Belgium  they  are 
state-owned;  in   the  Netherlands   the 

Eroportion  is  about  half  and  half;  in 
lenmark  ownership,  is  divided,  in 
France  the  state's  proportion  is  small, 
in  Italy  80  per  cent,  are  state  property ; 
in  Austrla-HuBgary  more  than  half;  in 
Russia  in  Europe,  fully  half,  and  in 
Russia  in  Asia,  practically  all.  In  Aus- 
tralia the  Kovemment  owns  14,190 
miles  out  or  15,260;  in  Japan  a  like 
proportion,  and  in  India,  22,350  miles 
out  of  30,000  are  state  owned.  Gars 
were  hauled  upon  tracks  by  means  of 
horses  long  before  steam  was  applied 
as  a  motive  power  by  rail.  Cugnot,  a 
Frenchman,  is  said  to  have  laid  a  line 
of  tracks  for  this  purpose  as  long  ago 
as  1769.  Trains  were  in  use  in  the 
English  collieries  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Not  until  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  was 
steam  applied  on  the  railway.  In  1804. 
in  the  tfnited  States,  a  steam  dredge 
was  moved  about  from  place  to  place 
on  tracks,  under  its  own  power.  The 
experiments  of  Treventhiok  and  others 
in  England  from  1803  to  1813  finally 


pointed  the  way  for  the  success  of 
Stephenson,  1825,  with  the  first  real 
solution  of  the  problem,  viz.,  a  draft  to 
afford  uniform  power.  His  essay  with 
the  first  practical  locomotive,  drew  a 
train  and  passengers,  1825.  The  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  begun  1829, 
was  the  first  American  line;  the  cars  at 
first  were  hauled  by  horses.  The  first 
street  railway  was  built  by  John  Steph- 
enson in  New  York  City,  1832;  the  first 
underground  was  that  m  London,  1853; 
the  first  elevated  railroad  was  begun  in 
New  York,  1867,  and  completed  along 
9  th  Avenue,  1871.  The  first  electric 
rail  was  constructed  by  Edison  at  Menlo 
Park,  New  Jersey.  1880.  The  first 
monorail  was  laid  in  Africa  by  a 
Frenchman.  This  principle  has  been 
exploited  mostly  in  Germany,  which 
has  a  line  successfully  operating,  on 
a  single  overhead  rail,  between  Voh- 
winkel,  Elberfeld  and  Barmen.  See 
Monorail. 

Rain.  Water  discharged  from  clouds 
in  drops,  and  formed  of  the  aqueous 
vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  derived  from 
the  evaporation  of  water  both  from  sea 
and  land.  Before  it  reaches  the  earth 
it  is  charged  with  fruitful  ammonia. 
Rainfall  varies  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  the  heaviest  rains  occur- 
ring in  equatorial  regions,  and  the 
smallest  quantities  in  the  desert  tracts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  A  certain  quantity 
only  of  the  aqueous  vapor  derived  from 
evaporation  can  be  retained  by  the  at- 
mosphere, and  when  it  has  absorbed 
this,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  If  the 
air  is  then  cooled  a  part  of  this  vapor 
will  be  condensed  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
Of  this  the  clouds  are  made,  though 
sometimes  rain  may  fall  out  of  a  clear 
sky  or  the  water-vapor  take  the  form 
of  fog  or  mist.  Under  continued  cooi- 
ng and  condensation  the  vapor  forms  in 
drops  which  grow  in  size  and  weight 
and  at  length  must  descend.  The  size 
of  the  drops  depends  on  the  rapidity  of 
condensation  and  perhaps,  the  electric 
stress.  Condensation  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  the  water  falls  in  sheets 
makinff  what  is  known  as  a  cloud-burst. 
The  chief  cause  of  rain  is  the  cooling 
of  air  as  it  rises  in  altitude  and  expands. 
The  heaviest  rainfall  upon  the  earth 
occurs  upon  the  steaming  plain  beyond 
the  head  of  the  Bay  or  Bengal,  and 
amounts  on  the  average  to  610  inches, 
or  nearly  54  ft.  a  year — one  Inch  or 
rain  implying  a  fall  of  101  tons  of  water 
upon  each  acre  of  ground.  The  so- 
called  blood  rain  is  caused  by  minute 
red  alffs  or  by  red  dust  carried  up  by 
the  wind  and  precipitated  afterward; 
sulphur  or  yellow  rahi  is  similarly  a 
shower  of  tree  pollen.    There  is  in  the 
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Atlantic,  off  the  African  coast,  between 
flye  and  fifteen  north,  a  stretch  of  wa- 
ters, known  to  navigators  on  account 
of  their  incessant  showers,  **  the  Rains." 

Raln'bow.  An  arch  of  light  in  the 
skies,  exhibiting  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum in  their  order.  It  is  due  to  refrac- 
tion, rellection  and  the  dispersion  of 
light  by  the  water  drops  in  the  air.  It  is 
seen  usually  after  a  shower,  opposite 
the  sun  and  sometimes  in  the  spray  of 
a  cataract.  In  the  perfect  bow  there 
are  two  arches,  one  above  the  othei 
with  the  colors  in  reverse  order.  The 
lower  arch  is  the  brighter  because  its 
reflection  is  single,  wnile  the  other  is 
double.  There  may  even  be  another 
or  supernumerary  rainbow,  due  to  re- 
peatea  reflection  of  the  sunlight  in  the 
rain  drops.  There  are  lunar  rain-bows 
formed  in  the  moonlight. — In  heraldry 
a  semi-circle  of  several  arches,  each  of 
different  coior,  their  bases  resting  on 
clouds,  is  known  as  a  rainbow. 

Raln-gauga,  An  instrument  for  col- 
lecting and  measuring  the  rainfall  at 
any  particular  place.  They  are  of  many 
patterns  and  varying  sizes  and  materials 
from  a  few  inches  to  many  square  feet 
and  of  metal,  wood,  porcelain  and  glass. 
The  form  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  consists  of  a  funnel  for 
collecting  the  rain,  a  tube  to  gauge  it, 
and  an  overflow  cylinder,  used  also  as  a 
snow  gauge.  The  depth  of  water  In 
the  instrument  Is  measured  with  a 
stick;  then  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
figuring  to  determine  the  rainfall.  The 
ratio  of  collecting  area  to  receiving  sur- 
face makes  the  depth  of  rain  one-tenth 
that  shown  on  the  measuring  stick. 

Rarain  (Latin,  racemus,  the  stalk  of 
a  cluster).  The  dried  grape  of  com- 
merce of  the  malaga  or  muscatel  va- 
riety, only  certain  varieties  properly 
serving  the  purpose,  largely  produced 
in  Spain,  also  in  Southern  Prance,  Italy, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  Australia  and  Califor- 
nia. In  Spain  and  the  East  they  are 
dried  on  the  vine,  the  leaves  being 
trimmed  from  the  branch  and  the  stem 
half  severed.  In  California  they  are 
cured  for  the  most  part  in  dessicators 
or  dryers.  The  grapes,  however,  are 
all  of  foreign  stock,  no  American  grape 
having  yet  neen  found  suitable  for  the 

gurpose.  The  malaga  is  a  very  fine 
panish  product:  the  best  lexias  or 
cooking  raisins  come  fk*om  Valencia  in 
that  country;  from  Smyrna  come  Sul- 
tanas, small  and  seedless,  with  golden 
skin  and  sweet  flavor.  The  •*  eleme  "  is 
a  special  grade,  packed  at  Smyrna  for 
long  shipments.  The  black  Smyrna  is 
small  and  dark  with  large  seeds,  the 
Corinthian,  the  so-called  currants,  from 


a  vine  at  Zante,  scarcely  larger  than  a 
pea.  In  quality  the  California  product 
equals  the  choicest  of  these. 

Ra'Jah.  A  Hindu  prince  or  chief; 
often  a  mere  title;  maha,  prefixed  to  it, 
means  great. 

Rftjputana.  A  collection  of  twenty 
native  Indian  states  under  a  British  po- 
litical agent.  The  people  are  among 
the  finest  of  India,  esteemed  in  the  Im- 
perial Army,  and  forming  part  of  the 
Mogul  Empire.  It  is  south  of  the  Pun- 
jab.    P.  10,000,000. 

Ralaiflh  (raw'lee).  A  city  of  Wake 
county.  North  Carolina,  and  capital  of 
the  state.  It  was  named  after  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  known  as  the 
"  City  of  Oaks  ":  laid  out  in  1792.  It 
is  an  educational  center,  has  a  cotton 
market,  and  is  a  manufacturing  place. 
P.  19,216. 

Ralalflh  (raw'lee),  8Ip  Waltar  (1552- 
618).  A  scholar,  leader,  soldier,  sailor 
and  statesman,  who  filled  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  his  time.  In 
1584  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  him  a 
patent  lor  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  unknown  countries  in  the  far  West. 
The  colonization  of  Virginia  followed. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Eng- 
land both  the  potato  plant  and  tobacco. 
At  one  time  he  was  in  great  favor  at 
Court,  but  lost  position  under  James 
I.,  who  was  bent  on  an  alliance  with 
Spain.  Raleigh  was  supposed  to  be 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
monarchy  and  was  sentenced  to  death. 
After  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  twelve  years,  and 
there  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the 
World,"  and  other  works.  In  1615 
James  set  him  at  liberty  in  order  to 
head  an  expedition  to  Guinea  in  the 
hope  of  finding  gold,  but  being  unsue- 
cessful  he  was  again  imprisoned  on  bfs 
return,  and  finally  beheaded  in  Old  Pal- 
ace Yard  at  Westminster. 

Rariid0.    The  family  of  rails,  eoots. 

fallinules,  etc..  comprising  upwards  of 
50   species   frequenting  marshes   all 
over  the  world. 

Ram.  A  word  referring  to  the  male 
of  the  sheep;  to  the  constellation  Aries, 
and  to  a  number  of  mechanical  devices, 
among  others  a  battering  ram.  such  as 
firemen  use  for  breaking  in  doors;  to 
the  drop  weight  of  a  pile-driver,  to  the 
compressing  piston  of  a  hydrostatic 
press,  to  a  spar  of  moving  timbers, 
and  to  a  certain  type  of  v^ar-ship,  as  the 
ram  *«  Katahdin  **  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Ramadan'.  The  Moslem  Lent,  ob- 
served strictly  for  thirty  days  in  sum- 
mer. No  one  may  eat  or  drink  from 
sunrise  to  sunset;  the  nights  are  spent 
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Id  feasting.  It  falls  severely  on  work- 
men. 

lUm'eses.  The  name  of  thirteen 
monarchs  of  ancient  Egypt,  reigning 
from  B.  C.  1355  to  B.  C.  1100.  Barne- 
ses I.,  II.,  and  III.,  were  mreat  builders 
and  warriors.  A  statue  or  Rameses  11^ 
still  existing  in  Egypt,  is  of  granite,  125 
ft.  high  and  weighing  1,000  tons. 

Ra'mie,  or  China  grass.  A  plant 
largely  grown  in  China,  Japan  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  From  its  liber  many 
beautiful  lustrous  textiles  are  manu- 
factured in  China  and  Japan  and  more 
or  less  successful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  its  culture  in  the 
United  States  and  the  industry  hi  Eng- 
land. 

RamphasHld0.  The  toucans,  birds 
with  bills  of  extraordinary  size  but  of 
cell-like  construction,  very  light,  and 
with  edges  like  teeth ;  tongue  long  slen- 
der and  feathery;  a  nakea  space  around 
the  eye;  four  toes  in  pairs  and  a  tail 
that  can  be  thrown  over  the  back. 
There  are  about  fifty  species,  mostly 
confined  to  tropical  America. 

Ramsay,  Allan  (1686-1758).  A  Scotch 

Sastoral  poet,  author  of  "  The  Gentle 
hepherd."  He  became  a  bookseller  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  first  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
Scotch  and  English  ballads  and  min- 
strelsy. He  was  precursor  of  Percy 
and  Walter  Scott. 

Ramaay,  8lr  William  (1852—).  A 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  University 
College,  London,  and  scientific  discov- 
erer of  the  greatest  eminence.  In  con- 
Junction  with  Lord  Bayleigh  he  de- 
lected argon,  a  hitherto  unknown  con- 
stituent of  the  air,  and  has  since  dis- 
covered the  atmospheric  gases  which 
he  named  neon  (nev/),  kryton  (hidden) 
and  xenon  (strange).  Helium  (solar), 
a  constituent  of  certain  minerals,  was 
also  discovered  and  described  by  him. 
He  received  the  N5bel  prize  in  chem- 
istry, 1904. 

Ranc6  (rfing-sa')i  Armand  Jean.  Oa 
Bouthlller  da  (1626-1700).  An  abbot 
and  re-founder  of  the  silent  Trappist 
order  of  monks  in  France,  which 
though  dispersed  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution has  been  again  established  in 
Prance,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Randall,  Jamaa  Rydar  (1839-1908). 
An  American  Journalist  and  poet  bom 
in  Baltimore.  He  spent  some  years 
travelling  in  South  America,  but  re- 
turned Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil    War.      In    1861    he    oublished 

Maryland,  My  Maryland."  which  was 
&t  once  set  to  music  and  sung  through- 
out the  Confederate  States.  Alexander 
Stephens  called  it  **The  Marseillaise 


of  the  Confederacy."  He  also  wrote 
*' There's  Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet'* 
and  "The  Sole  Sentry.*'  After  the 
war  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"  Constitutionalist,"  in  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, for  many  years. 

Ran'dall.  8amual  Jaokaon  (1828- 
1890).  An  American  poHtician,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  and  member  of  Congress 
from  that  city,  for  twenty-seven  years, 
though  a  Democrat,  while  it  was 
strongly  Hepublican.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  from 
1876-1881,  although  professing  openly, 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  bulk  of  his 
party,  protection  principles. 

Ran'doiphy  John,  of  Roanoko  (1773- 
1833).  A  famous  and  able,  though 
somewhat  eccentric  Virginian.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  and  Demo- 
cratic leader,  for  terms  representing  in 
ail,  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  seven- 
teen years,  and  was  also  Minister  to 
Bussia.  He  was  noted  in  Congress 
for  his  caustic  tongue  and  ability  to 
debate,  and  as  a  worthy  foeman  of 
Clay  and  others.  By  his  will  his  slaves 
were  freed. 

Range.  It  has  many  significations;  in 
geography,  it  refers  to  a  series  or  chain 
of  mountains ;  in  surveying,  to  a  row  of 
townships;  in  the  cattle  business,  to 
the  grazing  ground  of  the  herds;  in 
sport,  to  the  work  of  a  dog  in  finding 
or  starting  a  game;  in  ordnance,  to  a 
shot,  a  shooting  ground  or  to  its  length 
and  direction,  or  trajectory,  or  more 
specifically,  to  the  distance  to  which  a 
projectile  of  known  weight  and  dimen- 
sions, leaving  the  gun  with  known  vel- 
ocity and  passing  through  a  known  me- 
dium, can  be  thrown. 

Ranga-flndar.  An  instrument  used  in 
gunnery  to  find  the  range  or  distance 
of  an  object  to  be  fired  at.  The  range- 
finder  of  the  United  States  Navy  is  the 
invention  of  one  of  its  officers.  Two 
telescopes,  set  up  at  either  end  of  the 
ship,  are  fitted  with  contacts  which 
move  along  wires.  When  the  teles- 
copes are  directed  at  the  object  to  be 
sighted,  these  wires  form  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge.  Directing  the  telescopes 
disturbs  the  balance  of  the  bridge  and 
the  needle  deflects  accordingly.  The 
scale  is  in  yards,  so  that  the  needle 
automatically  points  to  the  mark  repre- 
senting the  distance. 

Ranaoon^  A  district  of  lower  Bur- 
mah,  Pegu  division;  area  4,236  square 
miles;  p.  450,000.  Also  its  capital  and 
that  of  Lower  Burmah,  situated  on  the 
Hiaing.  or  Bangoon  Biver,  twenty  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Maraban.  Bangoon  is 
modern,  having  been  all  rebuilt  since 
the  British  obtained  possession  of  the 
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eountry,  1852.  The  docks  extend  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  opposite,  and 
behind  it  is  the  military  cantonment  of 
the  British  grouped  about  a  hill  from 
which  rises  an  object  venerated  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  land,  the  famous  Shmay- 
Dagon  pagoda,  built  of  brick  26  centur- 
ies ago,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  321 
feet.  The  streets  of  Rangoon  are  reg- 
ular, the  river  is  embanked,  there  are 
markets,  a  water  supply,  street  oars 
and  electric  light.  The  landmarks  of 
European  administration  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Anglican  cathedral,  the  Phayre 
museum,  the  horticultural  gardens, 
schools,  colleges  and  hospitals,  etc.  It 
is  the  chief  port  of  Burmah;  and  in  it 
centers  86  per  cent,  of  that  country^s 
trade.  There  are  numerous  rice  and 
saw  mills.  The  population  is  perhaps 
270,000,  steadily  increasing. 

Rang'pur.  A  district,  Rajshahi  divi- 
sion of  Bengal,  India,  area  3,486  square 
miles  with  rice  and  Jute  crops.  The 
capital  Is  Rangpur,  a  city  on  the  Ohag- 
hat  River,  damaged  seriously  by  earth- 
quake in  1897.    P.  15.200. 

Ran'ld0  (Latin,  rana,  frog).  See 
Prog;  Batrachia. 

Rank.  A  title  or  position  In  social 
life  or  military  affairs,  as  the  knightly 
rank,  a  coloners  rank.  Specifically  in 
the  military  sense,  soldiers  in  line 
abreast  as  distinguished  from  a  file, 
as  in  the  phrase,  ^*  rank,  after  rank  ** ; 
also,  in  the  United  States,  the  higher 
official  grade,  as  **  he  ranked  that  offi- 
cer several  numbers.**  In  mechanics, 
deep,  as  a  rank  set  or  cut;  in  an  or- 
gan, the  set  of  pipes;  in  geometry,  the 
number  of  lines  in  a  system. 

Ran'ke,  Leopold  von  (1795-1885). 
A  German  historian;  educated  at  Leip- 
sic ;  professor  of  history  at  Berlin  from 
1825  and  historiographer  of  Prussia 
until  his  death.  His  chief  work  was 
a  history  of  the  Popes,  but  he  also 
contributed  to  the  historical  record  in 
characteristically  thorough  German 
style,  a  **  History  of  the  Romanic  and 
Teutonic  Peoples,  1494-1525  **; 
**  Princes  and  Peoples  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope"; *' English  History  in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries," 
**  German  History  in  the  Period  of  the 
Reformation,"  with  works  also  on 
French,  English  and  universal  history. 

Ranuneulua.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  order  Ranunculace®,  embracing  the 
plants  known  commonly  as  buttercup 
and  crow-foot.  The  word  is  Latin  and 
means  little  frog  (water  loving).  There 
are  about  200  species  scattered  over 
the  temperate  and  frigid  regions  of  the 
globe:  47  of  them  in  the  United  States 
and  nme  in  Alaska.    They  range  as  far 


north  as  the  Aleutian  Isles  and  Point 
Barrow;  while  they  are  also  to  be 
found  as  far  south  as  snow  bound  Tier- 
ra  del  Fuego.  They  spring  usually 
from  a  perennial  root-stock  and  gener- 
ally bear  bright  and  showry  flowers.  A 
number  are  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  golden  rahunculus.  The  bachelor's 
button  and  Fair  Maid  of  France  are 
European  varieties.  A  New  Zealand 
species  is  woolly  with  flowers  two 
inches  across.  Some  flowers  of  this 
genus  bloom  in  the  snows  of  the  Alps, 
some  are  acrid,  but  when  dried  are 
used  in  Europe  for  cattle  feed,  or  are 
bottled  for  salad.  To  this  classification 
belongs  also  the  spearmint  and  the 
water  crow-foots,  sometimes  known  as 
water-lilies. 

Ranz  daa  Vachea  (ranh  day  vftsh; 
French,  drawing  the  cattle).  A  Swiss 
Alpine  melody,  played  on  pipes  to  call 
the  cattle  home  from  the  high  moun- 
tains. It  is  clear,  melodious,  resonant, 
and  has  become  a  national  air. 

Rape.  A  sort  of  turnip  yielding  cole- 
seed or  rapeseed,  extensively  grown  in 
all  parts  or  Europe  and  India.  Rape  oil 
or  colza  is  made  from  the  seeds,  and 
the  roots  and  refuse  are  used  for 
sheep-food.  Rape  oil  is  a  yellow,  thick 
oil,  of  considerable  commercial  impor- 
tance as  a  lubricant  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  was  at  one  time  much  used 
as  an  illuminant. 

Rape.  The  crime  of  having  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  woman  against  ner  will 
and  by  force.  The  essence  of  the  of- 
fense is  that  force  is  used.  Anciently 
the  word  signified  to  carry  off  violently, 
as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 

Raph'ael.  Sanzio  (called  by  his  coun- 
trymen **il  Divino,"  "the  Divine"). 
(1483-1520).  The  disUnguished  Ital- 
ian painter  whose  works  excel  all 
others  in  their  beauty  of  expression  and 
inspired  treatment.  He  lived  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  Rome,  where  he 
painted  his  famous  frescoes  for  the 
Vatican  and  St.  Peter*s  and  also  cele- 
brated cartoons  desinied  for  the  tapes- 
tries of  the  Papal  cnapel  which  after- 
wards were  broufht  to  England,  and  are 
now  at  Hampton  Court.  His  lastvftlnting 
was  "  The  Transfiguration."  Examples 
of  his  magnificent  work  are  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  great  European  collec- 
tions. Raphael  studied  his  art  under 
his  father.  His  work  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  In  the  first,  spent 
at  Perugia  as  an  imitator  of  Perugino, 
he  painted  the  "  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  " :  in  the  second,  at  Florence,  he 
produced  mainly  madonnas  and  holy 
families.     With  prodigious  activity  he 

Sainted  cartoons  for  tapestry  and  the 
ecoration  for  the  Vatican  and  Farnese 
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Palace,  while  he  was  also  architect  of 
the  Vatican. 

Raph'anua  (Greek,  raphanos,  a  rad- 
ish). A  genus  of  cruciferous  annuals 
or  perennials  of  the  mustard  family,  in- 
cluding both  the  wild  and  cultivated 
radish.    See  Radish. 

Ra'phia  (Madagascan,  raffia,  a  palm). 
A  genus  of  stately  palms.  The  Ilaphia 
ruma  is  cultivated  in  Madagascar.  It 
is  a  near  kin  to  the  Jupati  palm  of  South 
America,  which  is  much^  used  for  house 
construction,  and  like  it  has  gigantic 
pinnate  leaves  furnishing  the  fibrous 
material  known  as  raffia,  used  in  Mada- 

?rascar  for  mats,  and  in  other  lands  to 
ie  up  horticultural  specimens,  or  for 
making  baskets,  etc. 

Rappahan'nock.  A  river  of  Virginia, 
associated  by  name  with  a  number  of 
events  of  the  Civil  War.  It  rises  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  flows 
southeast  200  miles  to  its  mouth  in  one 
of  the  large  estuaries  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  At  Fredericksburg  it  has  ten  feet 
depth  of  navigable  water.  In  October, 
1863,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Rappahan- 
nock station  on  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria Railroad,  between  General  Lee  and 
the  Federal  Army  of  the  Potomac,  un- 
der Meade,  their  second  encounter,  in 
which  Lee  was  obliged  again  to  fall 
back. 

Rapto'raa  (Latin,  robbers).  An  or- 
der of  birds,  or  sub-order,  with  hooked 
bill,  a  naked  cere  or  membrane  on  the 
upper  mandible,  and  four  toes,  three  in 
front  and  one  behind.  They  are  the 
birds  of  prey,  as  hawks,  owls,  etc. 

Raso'rea  (Latin,  ras'ores,  scratchers. 
scrapers).  The  Gallins.  an  order  of 
birds  which  includes  the  common  hen, 
turkeys,  guinea  fowl,  grouse,  partridge 
and  curassow. 

Rasp'barry  (probably  from  rasp, 
rough).  One  or  the  choicest  of  the 
small  fruits  of  the  garden.  There  are 
several  varieties  cultivated  and  wild. 
It  makes  delicious  brandy,  wine  and 
vinegar. 

Rat.  The  most  common  of  rodents 
and  one  of  the  pests  of  existence.  Now 
that  it  has  been  found  to  carry  the 
plague,  a  war  of  extermination  is  being 
waged  in  many  parts  against  it. 

Ra'tel.  A  carnivorous  animal  of  the 
badger  family,  having  the  lower  part  of 
the  Dody  black,  and  the  upper  part  a 
light  grey.  It  is  found  in  India  and  at 
the  Cape,  and  is  often  styled  the  "  ho- 
ney-badger "  because  of  Its  honey-eat- 
ing propensities.  It  also  preys  on  rats 
and  oirds. 

Ra'tlo  (ray'shee-o) .  The  proportion  of 
relations;  in  mathematics  specifically 
the  proportion  between  two  numbers 
or  magnitudes.    More  especially  it  re- 


fers to  the  division  of  one  quantity  by 
another  or  to  the  factor  that  will  pro- 
duce one  unit  out  of  the  other.  Ratio 
is  now  considered  synonymous  with 
quotient.  Formerly  It  meant  dlfTerence. 
Arithmetical  ratio  is  the  difference  be- 
tween any  two  adjacent  terms  in  arith- 
metical progression;  geometrical  ratio, 
the  relation  expressed  between  two 
quantities  by  their  quotient.  Simple 
ratio  is  one  not  compound;  direct  ratio 
is  the  ratio  6f  two  quantities  them- 
selves opposed  to  inverse  ratio,  and  the 
same  as  direct  proportion ;  inverse  ratio 
is  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two 
quantities;  triplicate  ratio  Is  the  ratio 
of  cubes;  ultimate  ratio  is  the  ratio  of 
the  limits  of  two  variables. 

Rationalism.  A  method  of  thought 
which  claims  to  decide  matters  of 
religious  belief  and  doctrine  by  the 
test  of  reason  as  the  sufficient 
and  only  necessary  arbiter.  It  rec- 
ognizes only  what  is  demonstrable  by 
science,  and  rejects  supernatural  auth- 
ority and  revelation.  Some  rationalists 
assent  to  the  teachings  of  revelation 
only  so  far  as  human  reason  can  explain 
them,  and  reject  the  supernatural  in 
the  Scriptures  or  attempt  to  explain  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  natural.  Others  do 
not  entirely  deny  the  existence  of  a  God 
or  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Ration- 
alism thus  assumes  a  stand  directly  op- 
posite to  supernaturalism.  There  are 
a  number  of  rationalistic  sects.  One, 
calling  itself  Rational  Christian,  has 
places  of  worship  in  England,  and 
claims  that  its  method  of  investigating 
reliffious  questions  is  the  rationalistic 
method.  Rationalism,  in  metaphysics, 
is  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  does  not 
all  arise  from  outward  infiuence  on  the 
perceptions,  but  from  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  mind  toward  the  truth. 

Rat'lsbon.  A  busy  industrial  town  on 
the  Danube  in  the  upper  Palatinate,  Ba- 
varia, of  which  it  is  the  capital;  the 
Gastra  Reginum  of  the  Romans,  and  a 
fiourishing  city  of  mediaeval  times.  It 
suffered  much  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  in  the  contest  between  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  Napoleon,  1809.  It 
has  many  relics  of  its  past,  among  them 
the  cathedral  and  the  rathhaus:  and  is 
famous  for  its  glass  staining.  There  Is 
a  considerable  river  trade,  boat-build- 
ing; steel,  clay,  wood  pencil  industries. 
P.  48,946. 

Rattan\  (Malay,  rotan}.  The  climb- 
ing palms  or  canes  producing  rattans, 
mostly  East  Indian,  and  servmg  many 
useful  purposes;  in  the  making  of 
mats,  hats  and  baskets,  wicker-work, 
chairs,  chair  bottoms,  etc.;  and  for 
ropes,  cables,  and  even  suspension 
bridges  in  the  tropics.     It  is  cylindri- 
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oal.  Jointed,  tough;  some  species  are 
500  feet  long. 

Rat'tieanake.  A  venomous  American 
snake  of  the  Grotalus  (Greek,  crotalon, 
a  rattle)  or  Sisturus  genera,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  loose  horny 
or  bony  plates  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
like  modmed  scales,  which  rattle  and 
so  ffive  warning.  They  have  a  pit  be- 
hind each  nostril,  and  for  that  reason 
are  sometimes  called  pit  vipers,  have 
a  broad  flat  head  to  contain  the  poi- 
son bag,  and  usually  a  short  thick 
body.  They  are  grey  or  yellow  check- 
ered and  sometimes  almost  black,  are 
from  three  to  five  feet  long,  though 
sometimes  even  larger,  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  two  Americas.  They  are 
slow  to  attack  but  will  hold  their 
ground  when  opposed;  and  in  August, 
when  shedding  the  skin  and  almost 
blind,  are  aggressive  and  very  dan- 
gerous. The  Indians  formerly  manu- 
factured a  game-poison  from  their  ve- 
nom. Cattle  as  well  as  persons  are 
frequently  struck  by  them.  The  com- 
mon antidote  for  the  bite  is  whiskey 
taken  internally  in  large  quantities,  or 
administered  by  injections.  As  soon  as 
possible  the  wound  should  be  cauter- 
ized or  ammonia  injected.  Subcutan- 
eous strychnine  Is  best  but  requires  a 
physician. 

Rat'tleenake-master.  Any  one  of 
several  American  plants  supposed  to  be 
a  cure  for  snake  bite;  rattlesnake 
roof,  perennial  herbs  of  the  aster  fam- 
ily, with  a  tuberous,  bitter  root,  as  the 
lion's  food;  the  while  lettuce,  etc.; 
rattle-snake  weed,  a  species  of  hawk- 
weed  common  in  the  woods  of  the 
North  United  States. 

Ra'ven  (Gorvus  corax).  A  black- 
plumaged  bird  of  the  crow  family,  with 
raucous  voice  and  massive  bill.  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asi& 
and  America.  Ravens  are  easily  do- 
mesticated and  form  interesting  pets. 
Dickens  had  one  which  he  turned  to 
good  account  as  the  companion  of 
"  Barnaby  Rudge.'*  The  American  form 
corvus  oarnivorus  is  now  regarded  as  a 
sub-species  of  corax. 

Ravenna.  An  historical  city  of  Italy 
near  the  Adriatic,  its  ancient  Roman 
harbor  having  been  filled  with  silt. 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  bastions  and 
by  walls  in  which  may  still  be  seen  the 
iron-rings  to  which  the  cables  of  ships 
were  fastened.  The  Byzantine  capital 
of  Italy,  it  preserves  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Byzantine  architecture  and 
mosaic.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  Theo- 
dorlo  and  Dante,  the  former  domed 
with  an  enormous  monolith.  It  is  the 
center  of  a  wine  and  silk  trade.    Laoe 


making  is  an  important  industry.  P. 
70^00. 

Raw'llna,  John  Aaron  (1831-1869). 
A  Union  commander  in  the  Givil  War 
and  friend  of  General  Grant.  A  Douglas 
Democrat  in  1860,  he  enlisted  at  once 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  rose 
to  be  Adjutant  General  and  Brigadier 
in  1865.  In  1869  he  was  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  Grant  Cabinet. 

Raw'llnson,  Rev.  Oanon  Ctoorgo 
(1812-1902).  An  Anglican  divine  who 
wrote  numerous  learned  volumes  deal- 
ing with  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt 
and  other  eastern  countries,  besides 
various  theological  works.  He  was 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History 
and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

Raw'llnson.  Sir  Henry  (1810-1895). 
A  diplomatist,  soldier  and  Orientalist; 
brother  of  the  last-named.  He  saw  some 
service  in  Persia  as  a  representative 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  after- 
wards became  political  agent  at  Can- 
dahar.  He  performed  a  like  service  in 
Turkish  Arabia  later  on,  and  began  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  ancient  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  superintended  successive  ex- 
plorations in  Assyria  and  Babylon,  ac- 
cumulating a  valuable  collection  of  an- 
ti(iuities,  which  he  disposed  of  to  the 
British  Museum.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Council  in  1858;  sat  in 
Parliament  for  some  years,  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  admirable  works 
on  early  Persian,  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian history. 

Ray.  Commonly  any  narrow  beam 
of  light;  in  physios,  the  line  of  prop- 
agation of  any  form  of  light  and 
energy,  such  as  light  and  heat,  or  ra- 
diant energy  of  a  specified  kind  as  the 
blue  rays  or  actinic  rays.  A  visual 
ray  is  a  ray  of  light  firom  an  object  to 
the  eye;  a  number  of  parallel  rays  of 
light  combining,  is  called  a  beam;  if 
converging  or  diverging,  a  pencil.  In 
zoologry,  a  ray  is  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  fin  of  a  fish ;  in  entomology  it  is 
a  vein  in  an  insect*s  wing ;  in  botany 
it  is  a  ray  flower  or  ray  floret:  in  her- 
aldry it  stands  for  one  of  the  divergent 
lines  about  a  sun  or  another  line. 

Ray.  John  (1628-1705).  The  father 
of  English  natural  history.  A  black- 
smithes  son  and  a  Puritan,  he  lost  his 
fellowship  in  Cambridge  at  the  Restor- 
ation of  Charles  II.  in  1661.  After 
study  and  observation  on  all  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  he  returned  laden 
with  specimens,  and  published  his  dis- 
covery of  the  nature  and  office  of  the 
sap  of  trees,  a  Catalogue  of  Plants,  and 
Histories  of  Birds,  Quadrupeds  and  In- 
sects. 
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ftavleigh,  John  William  8trutU  Ba- 
ron (1842 — ).  A  great  English  phy- 
sicist, who  succeeded  Tyndall  as  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  He  was  the  co-dis- 
coverer, with  Ramsay,  of  argon;  and 
the  greatest  authority,  on  sound  vi- 
bration. He  received  the  Nobel  prize 
for  physics,  1904. 

Ra'zop.  An  instrument  with  a  very 
keen  cutting  edge  used  for  shaving  the 
head  or  beard.  The  hand  razor  is 
much  the  same  in  shape  the  ^ world 
over.  The  Chinese,  however,  use  a 
short  bladed  triangular  one.  The 
safety-razor  which  has  come  into 
wide-spread  vogue  of  late  years,  has 
a  guard  like  a  comb  or  a  cylinder  to 
keep  it  from  cutting.  It  has  numer- 
ous blades  which  can  be  substituted 
one  for  another,  and  is  thus  easily  kept 
in  condition. 

Ra'zor^back.  The  half  wild  hog  of 
the  Southern  United  States,  living  in 
the  woods  and  swamps.  Razor-bill, 
the  razor-billed  auk;  razor-fish,  the 
rorqual  or  fin-back  whale;  razor-shell 
or  razor  clam,  a  moliusk  resembling  a 
closed  razor,  living  buried  vertically  in 
the  sand. 

Raao'tion.  In  physiology,  reverse  ac- 
tion or  contrary  effect;  as  depression 
following  upon  stimulation;  in  physics, 
return  force  or  stress;  in  chemistry, 
mutual  chemical  action  as  of  a  pre- 
cipitate or  a  reagent;  in  medicine,  re- 
covery from  nervous  shock  or  stimu- 
lus to  nerve  or  muscle;  in  hydraulics, 
return  force,  as  in  a  reaction  wheel. 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan  (1822- 
1872).  An  American  painter  and  poet 
whose  verses  disclose  considerable 
poetic  quality.  Between  1847  and 
1865  he  gave  to  the  press  several 
volumes  of  his  composition.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Sheridan*8  Ride,'*  one 
of  the  most  spirited  lays  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Italy.  His  best  known  pic- 
tures are  those  of  *'  Longfellow's 
Children,"  and  '*  Sheridan's  Ride,"  il- 
lustrating the  poem. 

Reada,  Charlaa  (1814-1884).  An 
English  novelist  of  high  rank.  His  first 
story.  '•  Peg  Wofflnffton,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1852,  and  the  following  year 
his  '*  Christie  Johnstone "  appeared. 
From  that  time  to  his  death  he  wrote 
incessantly.  **  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend.''  •'Hard  Cash,"  "Put  Your- 
self In  His  Place,"  **  Qrifflth  Gaunt," 
and  **The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth," 
are  his  best-known  novels.  He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  plays,  achieving 
his  best  success  with  an  adaptation 
of  Zolb's  •*  L'Assommoir." 

Raad'Ino*     A  borough  on  the  River 


Raaplng-machlna 

Kennet,  Berkshire,  England.  Its  in- 
dustries are  biscuit  and  other  manu- 
factures; seed-growing  and  market 
gardening;  p.  78,050. 

Reading.  A  city  of  Berkshire  County. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Schuykill  River.  It 
has  extensive  iron  works;  p.  96,071. 

Raa'gan^  John  Hennlgar  (1818- 
i901).  An  American  politician,  born  in 
Tennessee,  but  chiefly  idenufied  in 
his  public  career  with  Texas  and  the 
National  government.  From  1857  to 
1861  he  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Texas.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
was  Postmaster-General  of  the  Con- 
federacy. After  the  war,  for  twelve 
years  he  represented  the  aforenamed 
state  in  the  lower  house,  and  in  the 
Senate  for  four.  He  then  held  for 
a  time,  the  office  of  the  United  States 
railroad  com^missioner. 

Raa'gent.  A  substance  by  which  the 
nature  of  another  is  ascertained 
through  the  mutual  chemical  action  of 
one  on  the  other. 

Ra'ai.  In  civil  law,  relating  to  things, 
whether  movable  or  immovable,  not 
persons;  in  common  law  it  means 
pertaining  to  lands,  as  real  property,  in 
contradistinction  to  personal  property. 
Real  estate  covers  not  only  lands,  but 
all  attached  to  them  either  by  man 
or  nature,  as  water,  trees,  minerals, 
houses,  etc.  It  includes  all  freehold 
property  and  estates  for  life,  but  lease- 
holds however  long  they  may  run,  are 
personal  property. 

Ra'ai  Presence.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic,  Greek  and  in  modified  form 
of  the  Anglican  church,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in 
the  Eucharist  or  Sacrament. 

Re'allsm.  In  literature,  lifelike;  the 
reproduction  of  what  has  been  accur- 
ately observed  in  life  and  nature.  It 
aims  to  portray  tlTe  actual,  no  matter 
how  unpleasant;  the  opposite  of  ro- 
manticism and  the  ideal — the  school 
of  which  Stendhal  (Marie-Henri  Beyle) 
was  the  founder  and  Balzac,  Flaubert 
and  Huysman  members.  Healism  de- 
generated in  the  hands  of  Zola,  the  de 
Goncourts  and  Guy  de  Maupassant,  into 
Naturalism,  which  is  the  unmitigated 
portrayal  of  the  beast  in  man.  In 
philosophy,  realism  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  human  mind  perceives  mate- 
rial realities  and  that  the  ordinary  un- 
derstanding is  reliable. 

Reap'lno*machlne.  Also  known  as 
the  harvester,  an  American  invention, 
the  perfecting  of  which  is  credited  to 
Cyrus  McGormick,  a  Virginian,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  which 
has  revolutionized  the  business  of  farm- 
ing. The  purpose  of  the  reaper  is  to 
(cut  down  and  harvest  standing  grain 
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and  bind  it  for  carting.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  reciprocating 
cutter,  with  a  platform  or  table  on 
which  the  cut  grain  falls,  and  is 
pressed  into  place  for  binding.  In  the 
west  these  machines,  with  their  crews 
are  taken  f^om  farm  to  farm  during 
the  harvest  season  and  the  work  of 
reaping  the  crop  is  done  on  shares. 

Reappor'tionment.  The  last  Con- 
gress reapportioned  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives increasing  the  number  of 
members  from  391  to  433,  without 
taking  a  member  from  any  state.  The 
aim  of  reapportionment  is  to  bring  rep- 
resentation in  the  lower  chamber  into 
correspondence  with  population.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  it  must  be 
made  after  every  census,  readjusting 
the  voting  power.  The  10.000,000  ne- 
groes of  the  South  are  reckoned  in  the 
apportionment,  but  practically  have  no 
vote.  In  Great  Britain,  Ireland  has  an 
apportionment  greatly  in  excess  of 
population ;  in  Prussia,  the  farming  re- 
gions. 

Reason.  The  intellectual  faculties 
such  as  exist  in  man  and  distinguish 
him  f^om  the  brute.  To  reason  is  to 
bring  things  into  logical  relations,  to 
deduce  from  a  fact,  known  or  sup- 
posed, which  leads  to  another  *'  logi- 
cally.*^ A  reason  is  an  idea  conform- 
able to  common  sense,  to  some  law  of 
nature,  in  due  course  of  things:  a  fact, 
truth,  argument  or  proof.  Intuitive 
reason  is  that  which  the  mind  per- 
ceives immediately  and  intuitively 
without  thought;  a  moral  reason  is  the 
opposite,  thought  guiding  conscience: 

Eractical  reason  is  reason  as  exercised 
1  everyday  affairs;  the  law  of  reason 
is  that  all  continuous  thought  must  be 
rationally  connected;  pure  reason  Is 
reason  a  priori,  independent  of  exper- 
ience; the  principle  of  sufiQcient  rea- 
son is  the  Leibnitz  doctrine  that  things 
and  events  are  ffoverned  by  general  and 
rational  principles,  that  no  such  thing 
as  chance  exists  in  the  universe.  Spec- 
ulative reason  is  the  discursive,  op- 
posed to  intuitive  reasoning;  a  chain 
of  reasoning  is  a  logical  series  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents. 

Reaumur.  Reni  Antolne  Perohault  do 
(1683-1757).  A  French  scientist 
and  discoverer.  As  government  super- 
intendent of  arts  and  manufactures  he 
made  valuable  discoveries,  advanced 
important  industries,  and  received  a 
national  income  which  he  bestowed  on 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  promote 
industrial  development.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished meteorologist,  and  invented 
the  thermometer  which  bears  his  name. 
Reberilon.  An  openly  avowed  re- 
nunciation of  the  authority  of  the  gov- 


ernment to  which  one  owes  allegianoe, 
or  a  levying  of  war  to  resist  such  auth- 
ority; resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  law  or  judicial  process.  In  metal- 
lurgy, difficulty  in  smelting;  said  of 
ores  that  are  refiraotory. 

Reoall.  A  political  term  lately  in- 
troduced into  American  politics,  to- 
gether with  '*  initiative  **  and  '*  refer- 
endum.** The  theory  of  the  recaU  io 
politics  is  that  the  people  should  have 
the  ultimate  power,  and  that  this 
power  should  be  exercised  at  its  own 
mitiative.  It  would  not  allow  any  offi- 
cials to  hold  office  for  life,  but  would 
subject  them  to  the  recall  of  the  vo- 
ters. Thus,  already,  these  principles 
have  been  adopted  in  certain  Western 
States,  and  have  been  actually  exer- 
cised. As  examples,  we  may  cite  the 
recall  from  the  mayoralty  of  several 
mayors  who  had  not  satisfied  their 
constituents.  In  like  manner,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  grant  the  power  of 
recall  to  the  people  as  against  state 
officers  and  especially  Judges.  This 
last  use  of  the  recall  has  been  widely 
debated,  since  it  would  affect  not  only 
the  state  Judiciary,  as  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  federal  Judiciary  as  welL 
including  even  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  recall,  the  in- 
itiative, and  the  referendum  were  first 
adopted  in  New  South  Wales  and  other 
parts  of  the  Australian  Continent  where 
political  legislation  is  very  radical. 

Reoall  of  the  Judiciary.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Recall  of  the  Judiciary  is 
a  phase  of  the  movement  for  direct 
government  (as  opposed  to  represent- 
ative government),  that  is  being  in- 
augurated in  many  states  of  the  United 
States  under  the  general  title  of  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  The 
question  is  generally  presented  to  the 
electorate  of  separate  states  in  the 
form  of  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments nving  the  people  power  to  re- 
call Judges  as  well  as  administrative 
officials  at  will.  Power  to  recall 
Judges  was  given  the  electorate  of 
Oregon  by  constitutional  amendment  in 
1902.  Provision  for  power  of  popular 
recall  of  the  Judiciary,  embodied  in  a 
proposed  general  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall  constitutional 
amendment,  in  California,  in  1911,  oc- 
casioned attacks  on  the  principle  of 
the  recall  of  the  Judiciary  throughout 
the  country.  The  Territory  of  Arizona 
was  refused  admission  to  the  Union 
by  the  special  session  of  the  61st  Con- 
gress, 1911,  on  the  veto  of  President 
Taft,  because  the  provision  for  the 
power  of  popular  recall  of  Judges  had 
been  embodied  in  its  constitution.  Tlie 
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chief  arguments  made  against  the 
measure  are:  (1)  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  repuhiioan  or  rep- 
resentative government,  and  that  it 
therefore  violates  Article  IV,  Section 
rv,  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
which  guarantees  to  every  state  a  re- 
publican form  of  government;  and  (2) 
that,  whether  constitutional  or  not, 
it  is  unwise  in  that  it  would  tend  to 
subvert  the  independence  of  the  Ju- 
diciary. Advocates  of  the  measure  ar- 
£ie  that  the  Judiciary  ought  not  to  be 
dependent  of  the  electorate,  but  that 
the  Judiciary  (especially  in  its  virtual 
legislative  power),  as  well  as  all  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the.  gov- 
ernment, ought  to  be  always  responsive 
and  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  elec- 
torate. They  argue  that  only  thus  can 
the  form  and  substance  of  self-gov- 
ernment be  realized.  Replying  to  the 
argument  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  recall  of  the  Judiciary,  advocates 
of  the  measure  say  that  if  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional, the  only  remedy,  for  a  self- 
governing  people,  is  for  the  people  to 
change  the  Constitution.  On  the  one 
hand  Judges  may  be  unable  to  recog- 
nize the  change  of  social  laws  and  de- 
mands; on  the  other  Recall  prevents 
independent  Judicial  thought  making  it 
subject  to  newspaper  clamor.  In  se- 
rious matters  it  is  necessary  to  force 
the  people  to  calm  second  thought: 
the  Judiciary  acts  as  a  fly-wheel  to 
steady  opinion.  Relief  from  Judicial 
obstinacy  can  be  secured  by  careful 
selection,  moderate  terms  of  tenure, 
and  impeachment. 

Rteamtop  (ra-kam'ya),  Madams 
(1777-1849).  A  noted  society  woman 
of  the  days  of  Napoleon,  her  salon 
being  the  resort  of  most  of  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  time,  from  the  Emperor 
downwards.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  intelligence  and  was 
exiled  from  Paris  by  Napoleon  as  in- 
imical to  his  interests.  She  was  the 
friend  of  Mme.  de  Stael  and  of  Cha- 
teaubriand and  a  famous  patroness  of 
literature.  A  crisis  came  into  her  life 
when  having  fallen  into  poverty,  she 
was  solicited  by  Prince  August  of 
Prussia  to  divorce  her  husband  and 
marry  him.  She  refused  on  the  ground 
that  her  husband  was  old  and  crippled 
and  needed  her. 

Rsolproo'lty.  A  term  used  in  econ- 
omies to  describe  commercial  treaties 
entered  Into  by  two  countries,  by  which 
it  is  agreed  that  while  a  strictly  protec- 
tive tariff  Is  maintained  as  regards 
other  countries,  certain  articles  shall  be 
allowed  to  pass  between  the  two  con- 
tracting countries  free  or  with  only 
light  duties;  this  Is  the  cardinal  prin- 


ciple of  Fair  Trade,  and  is  so  far  op- 

Bosed  to  Free  Trade.  During  1911  the 
United  States  proposed  Reciprocity  to 
Canada  on  the  ground  that  the  price  of 
labor  In  both  regions  was  practically 
egual,  and  that  it  would  be  naturally 
advantageous  to  both  sides.  The  recent 
elections  in  Canada  showed  that  the 
proposal  would  be  declined,  apparently 
through  dread  of  political  annexation. 
The  better  climate  and  neater  wealth 
of  the  United  States  has  attracted  for 
generations  ail  English  and  Canadians 
not  positively  opposed  to  its  social  and 
political  ideals,  and  Canada  is  conser- 
vative by  natural  selection. 

Rscoonnizanoe.  The  acknowledgment 
of  a  debt  or  obligation,  especially  one 
entered  Into  before  a  court  of  magis- 
trate, as  a  recognizance  to  appear,  or  a 
recognizance  to  answer,  or  as  in  Eng- 
lish a  recognizance  for  bail. 

Rsotlflca'tlon.  In  chemistry,  the  pro- 
cess of  redistillation  especially  the  re- 
fining of  distilled  spirits  by  a  second 
distillation.  Rectified  spirit  is  al- 
coholic spirit  from  which  the  es- 
sential oils  have  been  extracted  by 
Alteration  or  distillation.  Also  to  pu- 
rify, as  a  salt,  by  repeated  crystalliza- 
tion or  sublimation. 

Rectum.  So  called  from  its  straight 
course  in  certain  animals,  the  ter- 
minal of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  intestine,  termina- 
tinfl:  at  the  anus.  It  is  regularly  cy- 
lindrical, contracting  in  transverse 
folds,  and  controlled  by  the  sphincter 
muscle. 

Red.  The  color  at  the  end  of  the 
spectrum,  opoosite  the  violet.  It  is 
produced  by  the  sulphuret  of  mercury 
(vermilion),  by  oxide  of  iron,  by  log- 
wood, madder  and  cochineal,  and  now 
chiefiy  by  aniline  products. 

Rsd-blrd.  In  tne  United  States,  the 
cardinal  bird  or  tanager;  in  Britain  the 
bull-finch. 

Redbreast.  A  small  bird  of  Europe, 
the  robin  or  robin  redbreast;  also  the 
American  robin,  or  migratory  thrush. 
The  robin  of  the  old  country  is  a  warb- 
ler rather  than  a  thrush.  He  is  much 
smaller  than  the  American  bird  and  of 
different  coloration,  with  upper  parts 
olive  green,  and  forehead,  side.  head, 
neck,  and  breast  yellowish  red.  His 
song  is  rich,  mellow  and  finely  modu- 
lated. He  nests  on  the  ground  under 
a  bush,  the  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs. 
The  bird  Is  a  common  subject  of  folk- 
lore. The  American  robin  has  upper 
parts  of  a  slate  color  and  under  parts  of 
a  chestnut  red;  has  white  about  the 
eyes,  and  on  the  tail,  and  a  bill  of  yel- 
low: and  Is  at  home  everywhere  in 
North  America.    The  nest  usually  con- 
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tains  four  to  six  green-blue  egffs. 
worms,  insects  and  berries  are  the 
robin's  principal  fare. 

Red  Cross  8ooleties.  Societies 
formed  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war,  having  their  origin  in 
the  International  Geneva  Convention. 
1864.  This  convention  was  entered 
into  by  the  leading  European  powers. 
Under  it  the  neutrality  of  ambulances, 
hospitals,  sanitary  offices,  chaplains, 
nurses  and  all  others  engaged  in  suc- 
coring the  disabled,  is  guaranteed.  As 
a  badge  of  such  neutrality  all  persons 
engaged  in  such  service  are  required  to 
wear  the  Geneva  or  Red  Gross,  on  a 
white  ground,  that  is,  the  Swiss  na- 
tional emblem,  its  colors  reversed.  This 
badge  has  come  to  indicate  everywhere 
the  military  hospital  service;  hence  the 
name  for  that  branch  of  army  organ- 
ization. 

Red-deop.  The  common  stag  of 
northern  Europe.    See  Deer. 

Red-fln.  Any  one  of  several  fishes 
of  North  America,  as  the  dace,  the 
cusk,  or  the  yellow  perch. 

Redlands.  A  city  of  San  Bernardino 
County,  California,  eight  miles  east  of 
San  Bernardino;  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  Santa  Fd  Railroads.  It  is  a 
health  resort  and  a  great  market  for 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  with  nu- 
merous fruit  packing  houses.  P.  10,- 
449. 

Redmondv  ^'ohn.  M.  P.  (1851 — ). 
The  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party 
since  the  retirement  of  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy. He  is  a  fine  speaker  and  rad- 
ical Home  Ruler. 

Red  River.  A  tributary  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, flowing  from  the  great  llano  in 
Northeast  Texas,  through  that  state  and 
Louisiana,  1,600  miles  and  navigable 
in  the  latter.  The  Red  River  of  the  North 
flows  650  miles,  separating  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  to  the  Assiniboine,  Mani- 
toba, Canada. 

Red  River  Country.  The  former  name 
for  the  province  of  Manitoba  (q.  v.). 

Red  8es.  The  arm  of  the  sea  separa- 
ting Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt  from 
Arabia,  and  continuing  through  the 
Suez  Canal  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
the  Straits  of  Babel-mandeb.  Its 
length  is  1,400  miles,  greatest  width, 
230  miles.  The  Red  Sea  is  remarkable 
for  the  coral  reefs  which  parallel  both 
shores.  Its  tides  are  very  variable; 
there  is  a  great  difference  upon  it  be- 
tween the  day  temperature  and  the 
night.  No  rivers  flow  into  it  and  little 
rain  falls.  Its  depth  is  from  375  to 
1,200  fathoms.  Its  principal  harbors 
are  Mocha  and  Jiddan  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  Massowah  and  Suaklm  on 


the  African.  As  a  trade  route  it  has 
flourished,  declined  and  receded.  It 
was  the  great  highway  to  the  Indies 
before  the  Portuguese  discovery  of  the 

Bassage  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
;ope,  by  which  it  was  almost  ruined. 
Its  importance  has  more  than  returned 
since  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Red'sUrU  The  sub-family  of  the 
Saxacolinee  order  of  birds,  confined  to 
the  Old  World,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
Redbreasts.  They  have  red  feathers  in 
their  tails.  The  two  species  found  in 
Britain  are  the  common  Redbreast  and 
the  Black  Redstart,  the  former  a  sum- 
mer and  the  latter  a  winter  visitant. 

Red-wing.  A  bird  of  the  thrush 
family,  not  so  large  as  the  common 
thrush,  but  very  similar  to  it  in  Its 
general  coloring  and  structure. 

Red  Wood.  A  superb  timber  tree 
found  in  California,  growing  from  200 
to  300  feet  high,  and  from  8  to  12 
inches  diameter,  with  bark  6  to  12 
inches  thick.  On  account  of  its  great 
age  and  value  it  is  rapidly  disappearing 
and  is  carefully  forested. 

Reed.  Certain  tall,  coarse  grasses, 
growing  in  wet  and  shady  places,  like 
cane,  among  them  the  common  reed 
of  Europe  and  America  growing  five 
to  twelve  feet  in  height,  used  for 
packing,  bottle  covers,  etc.;  and  a 
tougher  variety,  for  chair  seats. 

Reod-blrd.  The  bobolink,  or  rice 
bird  so  called  in  the  Southern  United 
States 

Reed  Instrument.  Any  wind  instru- 
ment of  the  oboe  or  clarinet  class,  the 
sound  of  which  is  produced  through 
a  tongue  or  plate  of  reed,  wood,  or 
metal  in  the  mouthpiece,  which  when 
blovTU  through  emits  a  musical  sound, 
by  the  vibrations  induced.  The  acoor- 
deon  and  parlor  organ  have  reeds. 

Reedi  Thomas  Braokett  (1839- 
1902).  A  politician  and  parliamentar- 
ian. He  represented  his  native  state  of 
Maine,  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  from  1877  to  1899, 
ana  was  Speaker  of  the  House  from 
1889  to  1899.  His  name  was  fre- 
quently mentioned  for  the  presidency, 
and  once  in  the  convention  or  his  party, 
the  Republican,  he  had  the  honor  of  a 
handsome  complimentary  vote  for  the 
nomination. 

Referen'dum.  A  term  applied  to  a 
clause  introduced  into  the  Swiss  Con- 
stitution In  1874,  providing  that  certain 
laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  should 
not  be  put  into  force  until  referred  to, 
or  ratified  by,  the  people  generally.  Also 
used  to  signify  a  note  addressed  by  an 
ambassador  to  his  government  on  a 
point  respecting  which  he  is  without 
specific   instructions.     In   the   former 
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sense,  it  has  become  a  question  of 
wide  interest  and  bas  been  made  a  con- 
stitutional measure  in  several  states, 
while  a  large  body  of  voters  are  seek- 
ing to  have  it  embodied  in  the  Gonsti- 
tullon  of  the  United  States.  See,  also, 
Recall. 

Refleot'ing  Power.  The  capacity 
of  a  surface  for  throwing  off  a  greater 
or  less  jproportion  of  heat.  This  power 
is  greatest  in  the  polished  metals  and 
least  in  a  surface  of  lampblack  and 
is  the  reciprocal  of  their  absorptive  and 
radiating  powers. 

R«fleoHlon.  The  act  of  reflecting  or 
the  state  of  being  reflected.  Speciflo- 
a]ly»  In  physics,  the  ch&nge  of  direc- 
tion, which  light,  radiant  heat  or  sound 
undergoes  when  thrown  back  from 
some  surface  into  the  medium  from 
which  it  came.  Two  laws  govern  it. 
viz.  ( i )  The  angle  t)f  reflection  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence.  (2)  The  re- 
flected and  incident  are  in  the  same 
plane  with  a  normal  to  the  surface. 
This  rule  applies  to  heat,  to  lig^ht  and 
to  sound;  also  to  the  rebound  of  an 
elastic  body  ft*om  a  rigid  surface.  The 
plane  which  passes  through  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  reflecting  surface  at 
the  point  of  incidence  and  the  path  of 
the  reflected  ray,  is  the  plane  of  re- 
flection. Reflection,  says  Tyndall,  '*  is 
ttie  accompaniment  of  refraction.  They 

go  to^rether,  appearing  and  disappear- 
ig  at  the  same  time.** 
Rofleo'top.      A   mirror   of   glass    or 
metal,  usually  concave,  for  throwing 
heat,  light  or  sound  in  a  particular  di- 
rection. 

R«f'ornMitlon.  The  great  religious 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  Wycliffe,  Huss  and 
others  had  sounded  the  warning  note, 
and  when  later  on  Luther  took  up  the 
eause  in  Germany,  and  Zwingli  in  Swit- 
zerland, adherents  soon  became  nu- 
merous. The  wholesale  vending  of 
Indulgences  by  the  Papal  agents  had 
incensed  the  people,  and  when  Luther 
denounced  these  Uiings  he  spoke  to 
willing  ears.  After  much  controversy, 
the  Reformers  boldly  propounded  the 
principles  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the 
struggle  for  religious  supremacy  grew 
bitter.  They  claimed  justiflcation  by 
faith,  and  the  use  as  well  as  the  auth- 
ority of  the  Scriptures,  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  and 
the  headship  of  the  pope.  Luther  was 
excommunicated,  but  the  Reformation 
principles  spread,  and  ultimately  a 
mat  part  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
Switzerland,  the  Low  Countries,  Scan- 


dinavia, England  and  Scotland  were 
won  over  to  the  new  faith.  In  Eng- 
land, Henry  VIII.  readily  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  his  own 
personal  quarrel  with  the  Pope  acting 
as  an  incentive.  Under  Mary  were  was 
a  brief  and  sanguinary  reaction,  but 
Elizabeth  gave  completeness  to  the 
work  which  her  father  had  initiated. 
So  the  movement  spread  until  Protest- 
antism was  formally  established.  . 

Reform'atory  Schools.  Institutions 
for  the  reclamation  of  Juvenile  of- 
fenders. They  originated  in  Prance 
in  1839.  The  Philanthropic  Society  of 
London  founded  such  an  institution  at 
Redhill  in  Surrey  in  1850.  Since  then 
many  other  schools  of  this  class  have 
been  opened,  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, under  government  authority  and  in- 
spection. 

Refrao'tion  (Latin,  refractio,  break- 
ing, bending).  A  term  restricted  to 
physics  and  applied  to  the  change  of 
direction  or  reflection  of  rays  of  light, 
heat  or  sound,  passing  through  two 
media  as  air  and  water,  or  traversing 
a  medium,  the  density  of  which  is  not 
uniform,  as  the  atmosphere.  Passing 
into  the  denser  medium,  this  reflec- 
tion or  refraction  is  toward  the  per- 
pendicular ;  passing  into  a  medii^m  less 
dense  it  is  away  irom  the  perpendic- 
ular. The  phenomena  of  refraction 
explain  the  properties  of  lenses  and 
prisms;  and  are  part  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  the  business  of  the  opti- 
cian and  the  oculist.  Sound  waves  obey 
the  same  law  as  light,  being  refracted 
in  the  passage  from  one  medium  to 
another  of  different  density.  Double 
rehraction  is  the  separation  of  a  ray  of 
light  into  two  rays.  Galcite,  which  has 
this  property,  is  therefore  known  as 
double  refracting  spar.  Glass  and 
other  amorphous  substances  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  property  of  double  refraction, 
except  when  suddenly  cooled  and  thus 
subjected  to  unequal  strain.  The  crys- 
talline lens  of  the  eye  is  of  high  re- 
fractive power.  It  serves  to  produce 
that  refraction  of  light  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  rays  to  meet  in  the 
retina  and  there  form  an  Image.  Er- 
rors of  rehractlon  in  the  eye  affect  the 
light.  These  are  tested  by  trials  with 
lenses,  test  type  or  the  opthalmoscope, 
or  by  skiascopy  (the  shadow  test), 
and  are  corrected  by  appropriate 
glasses. 

Regalia.  The  ensinis  of  royalty.  In 
England  they  were  in  the  keeping  of 
the  monks  of  Westminster  Abbey  and 
they  are  still  presented  to  the  sov- 
ereign at  the  coronation  by  the  dean 
and  prebenderies  of  that  church.  Dur- 
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inff  the  Civil  War,  most  oX  the  regalia 
feu  viotims  to  the  Roundheads  so  that 
new  ensigns  had  to  be  made  for  Charles 
II.  They  are  now  kept  in  the  Tower 
of  Londop. 

lleg«l«'tlon.  The  freezing  together 
of  two  pieces  of  thawing  ice  when 
brought  mto  contact  at  a  temperature 
above  or  below  zero,  a  phenomenon 
occurring  under  water  as  well  as  in 
air.  It  was  first  observed  by  Faraday, 
and  was  named  by  Tyndall  and  Huxley 
in  a  paper  of  their  authorship  in  1857. 
It  is  especially  noticeable  wnen  pres- 
sure is  exerted  as  in  the  making  of  a 
snowball  and  is  thought  to  be  due  to 

§ressure.  Regelation  is  given  by  Tyn- 
all,  along  with  fracture,  as  the  cause 
of  the  plasticity  of  glacier  ice. 

Re'gent.  One  acting  in  place  of  a 
sovereign  during  his  minority  or  dis- 
ability; one  governing  a  university  or 
college;  in  certain  states  of  the  United 
States,  a  member  of  the  corporation  oi 
the  state  university,  as  in  New  York ;  in 
some  states  the  president  of  a  univer- 
sity, in  Harvard  an  officer  supervising 
the  domicile  and  social  life  of  students. 

ll«99lo.  Calabria.  A  seaport  in  the 
south  of  Italy  at  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
It  suffered  terribly  in  the  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Messina,  and  also  on 
previous  occasions.  It  exports  fruit, 
oil,  essences  and  grain.    P.  47,680. 

Ragglo.  Emilia.  An  Italian  city  in  the 
plain  of  the  Po,  near  Parma,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Emilia.  It  has  silk 
and  cheese  industries.    P.  63,180. 

Rag'imant.  In  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  a  body  of  soldiers  reg- 
ular or  militia,  commanded  by  a  colo- 
nel; in  the  infantry,  one  or  more  bat- 
talions; in  the  calvary,  several  squan- 
drons;  in  the  artillery,  a  division.  In 
Great  Britain  certain  regiments  are 
historioally  famous.  The  Guards,  the 
Scotch  Grays,  and  the  Royal  Irish  were 
formed  in  1684;  the  Coldstream 
Guards  in  1660  and  the  Lancers  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Ra'glon.  A  certain  extent  of  coun- 
try or  district,  as  the  Arctic  re^on, 
the  prairie  region,  etc.;  an  area  char- 
acterized by  its  flora  or  fauna  as  the 
Australian  region;  in  anatomy,  a  por- 
tion of  the  body  as  the  abdominal 
region. 

Rag'uiatop.  A  clock  of  superior  con- 
struction for  keeping  accurate  time ;  in 
mechanics,  a  contrivance  for  governing 
motion  or  flow,  as  the  governor  of  a 
steam  engine;  a  damper  or  register  in 
a  heating  apparatus,  a  thermostat:  in 
electricity,  a  contrivance  for  regulat- 
ing an  arc  liffht  or  for  a  system  of 
incandescent  lights  or  for  keeping  up 
a  uniform  current  in  a  dynamo. 


Regulua,  Marcus  Atlllua.  A  famous 
Roman  consul  in  267  and  256  B.  C, 
who  led  the  Romans  against  the  Car- 
thaginians. Being  taken  prisoner  in  war 
he  was  held  at  Carthage  five  years, 
and  then  sent  to  Rome  with  an  em- 
bassy to  procure  conditions  of  peace. 
He  tol0  the  senate  that  Carthage  was 
failing,  urged  it  to  reject  the  peace, 
and  returned  to  Carthage  to  die.  His 
eyelids  were  cut  off,  he  was  exposed 
to  the  sun  until  blind,  and  then  tor- 
tured to  death  in  a  spiked  barral. 

Relohanbaek.  A  Saxon  manufactur- 
ing city  which  exports  woolen,  merino, 
shawls,  fl&nnel.    P.  26,420. 

Relohenberg.  A  Bohemian  manufac- 
turing city  50  miles  northeast  of 
Prague.  It  exports  cloth,  cotton, 
machinery,  liqueurs.     P.  36,485. 

Relchs'tag.  The  diet  or  imperial 
parliament  of  the  German  Empire  rep- 
resenting the  German  Nation,  oonsist- 
fnff  of  397  members,  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage  and  ballot  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  The  Bundesrath,  or  Fed- 
eral Council,  consists  of  759  members, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  government 
of  the  individual  States  for  each  ses- 
sion. All  lavsrs  for  the  Empire  must 
receive  the  votes  of  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  both  bodies,  the  assent  of 
the  Emperor  and  be  countersigned  by 
the  Chancellor  on  promulgation. 

Releharath.  The  Austrian  parlia- 
ment, comprising  an  upper  house  of 
f princes,  nobles  and  prelates,  and  a 
ower  house  of  353  members.  Hun- 
gary has  its  Diet.  The  formal  relation 
between  the  two  bodies  of  the  realm 
is  maintained  by  a  body  known  aa  tbe 
Delegations. 

Raid.  IMayna  (1819-1883).  A  nor- 
elist  of  exceptional  power  in  writing 
stories  of  adventure,  the  scenes  or 
which  were  chiefly  laid  In  the  Far 
West.  He  also  wrote  many  popular 
Juvenile  works.  The  best  known  of 
his  stories  are  "The  Scalp  Hunters'* 
•'  The  Rifle  Rangers,"  and  •*  The  Head- 
less Horseman.*^  Reid  saw  active  ser^ 
vice  in  the  American  Army  during  the 
Mexican  war. 

Raid,  Whitalaw  (1837—).  When  a 
very  young  man  he  became  connected 
with  Journalism  as  a  correspondent 
during  the  Civil  War.  Joining  the  "  New 
York  Tribune"  in  1868  under  Horace 
Greeley,  he  became  editor-in-chief  in 
1872,  and  is  still  presiding  genius  of 
that  Journal.  He  has  represented  the 
United  States  as  Ambassador  to  France, 
and  in  1905,  succeeded  Mr.  Choste  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
England. 
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Reims,  or  Rhelmt.  A  town  on  the 
River  Vesle  in  the  department  of 
Marne,  France,  containing  a  famous 
Grothic  cathedral.     It  possesses  oham- 

Sagne,  cloth  factories,  woolen  indus- 
ies  and  trade,  dye-works.     P.    (in- 
cluding garrison)   110.000. 

Rein'deer.  A  deer  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions which  has  been  long  domesti- 
cated especially  in  Scandinavia  among 
the  Laplanders  and  in  Siberia.  It  has 
large  branched  and  pulmated  antlers 
andf  is  used  both  as  a  beast  of  burden 
and  for  its  flesh,  milk  and  hide.  The 
name  refers  especially  to  the  Old 
World  variety  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Alaska,  the  wild  North 
American  sort  being  known  as  the  car- 
ibou. The  reindeer  has  feet  specially 
adapted  to  travel  on  snow  and  ice;  it 
lives  largely  on  moss  which  it  finds 
for  itself  beneath  the  snow  drifts ;  it  is 
very  hardy  and  an  excellent  traveler, 
easily  making  ten  miles  an  hour ;  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  Lapps,  Kamchat- 
kans  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  fro- 
zen zone. 

Reratlve.  A  kinsman  by  blood  or 
marriage;  in  music,  tones  in  com- 
mon, as  relative  chord  or  keys ;  in  phil- 
osophy, the  relation  of  existence  to 
mind;  in.  grammar,  a  word  referring 
or  relating  to  an  antecedent  term,  as 
a  relative  pronoun  (who,  which,  what 
or  that) ;  also,  as,  after  such,  and  but 
after  a  negative  are  sometiftnes  so 
called. 

Release.  In  law,  a  written  instru- 
ment surrendering  or  relinquishing 
some  claim,  interest  or  estate,  as  the 
release  of  a  debt,  an  obligation  or  a 
mortgage.  A  conveyance  surrendering 
Interest  in  an  estate;  a  quit-claim. 

Rerio.  Something  preserved  in  re- 
membrance, specifically  a  sacred  or  re- 
ligious memento,  an  object  held  in 
reverence  because  of  its  connection 
with  a  saint  or  sacred  event.  In  the 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches  part  of 
the  body  or  something  once  identified 
with  a  saint  or  martyr  or  with  Christ 
or  the  Vir«rin,  and  regarded  therefore, 
as  holy  and  worthy  of  veneration.  Such 
relics  may  be  classified  as  bodies  en- 
tire or  part  of  bodies  of  saints  or  holy 
persons;  objects  used  by  them  or  con- 
nected with  their  martyrdom,  objects 
from  their  tomb,  or  sanctified  by  their 
touch.  Such  relics  are  carefully  pre- 
served in  churches  and  convents,  to 
which  pilgrimages  are  made  by  the 
devout  or  the  suffering.  Europe  has 
many  such  shrines  and  there  are  a 
number  also  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Relief'.  The  remedy  afforded  by  law 
47 


in  legal  proceedings,  especially  in 
equity;  redress  for  wrong  or  griev- 
ance, as  a  relief  by  injunction.  In 
physical  geography,  the  elevations  and 
depressions  of  the  land  surface,  a  map 
showing  them  being  known  as  a  **  re- 
lief map ;  **  in  fortification,  the  height 
from  bottom  to  top  of  the  works;  in 
architecture,  a-  projecting  figure  or 
figures,  and  in  painting  to  produce  the 
effect  of  projection:  in  heraldry,  pro- 
jections represented  by  shading:  hk 
English  administration,  the  poor  law, 
or  public  alms. 

RellgMon.  It  is  defined  by  one  of  the 
ancients  as  reverence  to  the  gods,  rec- 
ognition of  a  supreme  power  and  alle- 
giance in  manner  of  life  to  that  belief. 
As  expressed  by  one  of  the  moderns  it 
is  belief  in  and  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Mind  and  Will.  As  both  indicate,  there 
must  be  reverent  acknowledgment  or 
worship  of  the  divine  power.  As  the 
word  is  ordinarily  applied,  a  religion 
is  any  system  of  laith  and  worship,  as 
the  religion  of  the  Hindus  or  of  the 
Jews.  Religions  are  classified  as  ani- 
mistic, characterized  by  fetiohism  and 
sorcery,  the  lowest  form;  polytheistic, 
of  many  deities  including  tribal  and 
national  religions;  nomistic,  having 
scriptures  and  usually  a  law  giver,  a» 
Brahma,  Confucius  and  Zoroaster,  and 
individualistic,  such  as  Buddhism,  Mo- 
hammedanism and  Christianity.  As  to 
their  philosophy,  they  may  be  classed 
as  pantheistic,  embracing  Buddhism 
and  nature  worship,  and  meistic,  com- 
prising polytheism  and  monotheism, 
the  last  named  including  Mohammed- 
anism, Judaism  and  Christianity.  Natural 
religion  is  that  based  on  or  derived 
from  nature ;  revealed  religions  is  a  be- 
lief resting  on  revelation  as  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  the  religion  of  hu- 
manity, etc.  According  to  recent  cal- 
culations there  are  in  the  world  549,- 
000,000  Christians,  including  231,000,- 
000  Catholics.  178,000.00  Protes- 
tants. 140,000,000  of  Greek  and  Orien- 
tal Churches;  253,000.000  Confucians; 
210,000.000  Hindus:  ^92.000,000  Mo- 
hammedans; 120,000,000  Buddhists; 
11^000,000  Jews. 

Rellg'loue  Liberty.  Freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion  and  worship:  the  right 
to  adopt  and  profess  any  faith  or  to 
refrain  from  so  doing,  without  interfer- 
ence. Religious  dissent  has  been  a 
frequent  cause  of  persecution  and 
bloodshed  in  the  past,  but  more  and 
more  the  civilized  world  recognized 
the  wickedness  and  futility  of  it.  Only 
Russia,  now,  of  European  countries, 
prevents  freedom  of  worship.  Par- 
ticularly in  Great  Britain  and  her  pos- 
sessions, and  in  the  United  States  la 
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there  the  utmost  liberty  in  matters  of 
consoienoe  and  religion.  Scarcely  a 
sect,  orthodox  or  dissenting:,  pagan. 
Christian,  Jewish,  or  atheistic  even — 
but  is  represented  in  these  two  coun- 
tries. 

Rem'brandt,     Hapmens     van     Rhyn 

(1606-1669).  One  oX  the  greatest  of 
the  Dutch  school  of  painters,  who  pro- 
duced many  remarkably  successful 
portraits,  as  well  as  numerous  figure 
subjects,  all  of  them  distinguished  by 
their  masterly  qualities.  He  was  an 
etcher  of  high  ability  also,  and  a 
number  of  his  works  are  at  the  Hague, 
Louvre,  and  in  New  York.  His  work 
was  characterized  by  a  striking  treat- 
ment of  chiaroscuro  involving  strong 
contrast  of  light  and  shade. 

Rem'Inoton.  A  rifle  invented  by  an 
American,  Eliphalet  Remington,  of  New 
York,  and  improved  by  his  son. 

,Rem'ln9ton»  Frederick  (1861-1909). 
An  American  figure  and  animal  painter 
and  illustrator;  especially  skilled  in  the 
portrayal  of  Indian  and  frontier  char- 
acter. He  was  bom  in  Canton.  New 
York,  and  although  a  prolific  artist,  he 
found  time  for  writing  a  number  of 
books  on  his  Western  experience. 
Among  the  subjects  that  have  earned 
him  fame  as  painter  and  sculptor  and 
have  been  so  extensively  reproduced  as 
to  be  familiar  to  everyone  are  his  **Last 
Stand,"  the  •*  Broncho  Buster "  and 
the  "Dash  for  the  Timber." 

Ramlt'tant  Favar.  This  endemic  fe- 
ver difTers  from  ague  in  there  being 
no  distinct  intermissions,  but  fre- 
quently recurring  attacks,  chiefly  in 
the  early  morning.  The  treatment  is 
substantially  similar  to  that  proper  in 
the  case  of  ague,  quinine  being  the 
staple  medicine  usually  empIoyecT.  In 
remittent  fevers,   the  symptoms  tem- 

J»orarily  abate,  there  are  remissfons 
rom  time  to  time;  the  fever  dimin- 
ishes, but  does  not  wholly  disappear; 
periods  of  high  temperature  alternate, 
with  low,  but  not  as  low  as  normal. 
This  is  the  character  of  what  is  known 
as  biliary  remittent,  epidemic  remit- 
tent, infantile  remittent,  marsh  re- 
mittent, bilious  remittent  and  yellow 
remittent  fevers. 

Ra'mora  (Latin,  remorari,  to  delay). 
A  family  of  fishes  with  suckers  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  by  which  they  attach 
themselves  firmly  to  the  bottom  of 
vessels  or  rocks.  They  are  found  in 
tropical  seas,  and  are  about  thirty 
inches  long. 

Ranaiaaanoa'.  The  most  remarkable 
intellectual  movement  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  was  not  merely  an 
intellectual    reversion    to    the    great 


models  of  classical  antiauity»  but 
rather  a  far-reaching  revolt  which  be- 
gan in  Italy  and  spread  throughout 
Western  Europe,  against  the  narrow- 
ness of  mediffivalism.  In  philosophy 
it  overthrew  scholasticism;  in  religion 
it  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation 
and  Counter-Reformation;  in  art  it  in- 
spired the  masterpieces  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Raphael,  and  Da  Vinci  in  Italy, 
and  the  great  schools  of  painting  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Flanders.  In  archi- 
tecture it  restored  the  beautiful  clas- 
sic models;  in  politics  it  finally  abol- 
ished feudalism  and  gave  birth  to  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  from  which 
constitutional  government  was  to 
spring.  In  science  it  made  astronomy 
scientific  through  Copernicus  and  Gal- 
ileo. It  invented  printing,  and,  by  the 
employment  of  the  compass,  discov- 
ered the  New  World  and  explored  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Dante  who  is  often 
called  the  '*  Morning  Star  of  the  Re- 
naissance," broke  away  from  tradition 
by  using  the  vernacular  Italian  verse, 
while  taking  Vergil  as  his  model,  but 
he  also  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  in 
Latin  that  were  the  foreshadowing  of 
the  new  spirit.  Petrarch,  however, 
marks  the  true  dawn  of  the  Renais- 
sance. He  was  followed  by  Boocacio 
and  many  others  in  Italy.  From  Italy 
the  movement  spread,  largely  through 
the  work  of  Desiderius  Erasmus  (q. 
V.)  first  to  the  Netherlands,  then  to 
France,  England  and  Germany,  giving 
rise  to  a  broad  and  luminous  cultiva- 
tion which  marks  humane  learning 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Ranan%  Ernaat  (1823-1892).  A 
noted  French  author  who  wrote  much 
upon  religious  subjects,  and  won  spe- 
cial fame  by  his  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  pub- 
lished in  1863.  He  also  wrote  the 
"  Lives  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles," 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  France.  Renan  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  school  of 
critical  philosophy  in  France.  His 
writings  oetween  1850  and  1890  at- 
tracted much  attention  because  of  their 
style.  He  held  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  College  of  France  but  disagreed 
with  the  clerical  party  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  ancr  was 
compelled  to  resign.  **His  Life  of 
Christ"  is  one  of  a  series  upon  thp 
history  of  Christianity,  to  which  a  la- 
ter work,  the  "  History  of  the  People 
of  Israel,**  serves  as  an  Introduction. 

Rano.  A  city  and  county  Beat  of 
Washoe  County,  Nevada,  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Virginia  City;  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
Oregon  and  Vh*ginia  Trickee  Railroads. 
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It  has  several  reduction  works  and  is 
trade  center  for  a  large  district.  The 
State  University  and  the  Nevada  Asy- 
lum are  here.     P.  10,867. 

Ronnes.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Brittany,  Prance,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  lUe  and  Vilaine,  232  miles  west  of 
Paris.  Its  medisval  buildings  were 
swept  away  by  a  great  fire  in  1720.  It 
is  the  canal  and  railway  center  of  an 
agricultural  and  dairying  region.  P. 
62.540. 

R«nni«.  John  (1761-1821).  A 
Scotchman,  father  of  civil  engineering 
on  a  large  scale.  He  built  the  London, 
Waterloo  and  Southwark  bridges  of  the 
Thames,  the  London  and  East  India 
Docks,  the  Plymouth  breakwater  and 
other  great  works  at  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
Leith,  Hull,  etc. 

R«iiM«l««r.  A  city  of  Rensselaer 
County,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
opposite  Albany:  and  on  the  Boston 
A  Albany.  New  York  Central  Railroads. 
It  has  railroad  shops,  pork  packing  es- 
tablishments and  a  number  of  other 
factories.     P.  10,711. 

R«nt.  Payment  for  the  use  of  land 
or  house.  It  may  be  in  money  or 
kind.  In  the  English  farming  system, 
it  is  usually  the  former,  payable  at 
fixed  periods;  in  the  United  States,  a 
share  of  the  crop,  commonly  a  third ;  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Russia  as  a  rule, 
half  the  crop.  Also  applied  to  the  in- 
come derived  from  any  property  as  a 
ehattel,  boat,  piano,  shooting,  water- 
power  or  mining  privilege. 

R«popiing.  Reports  of  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  began  under 
Queen  Anne,  and  continued  until  1728, 
when  Gave,  the  proprieter  of  '*  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine "  was  brought 
before  the  House  for  breach  of  privi- 
lege for  naming  the  speaJcers,  It  was 
continued  anonymously  as  "  Debates  in 
the  Senate  of  Lilliput.  *  A  climax  was 
reached  in  1771,  under  the  agitation  of 
John  Wilkes,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, being  arrested  for  protecting  the 
printers.  After  1772  the  House  yielded 
and  reporting  was  permitted.  During 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  American 
Civil  War  reporting  engaged  men  of  the 
highest  ability,  and  it  is  now  a  recog- 
nized profession,  with  chairs  in  promi- 
nent universities.  It  employs  eminent 
specialists  in  every  department,  and 
is  the  light  by  which  civilization  detects 
and  reforms  all  evils  in  State  and  so- 
ciety. It  requires  great  discretion  and 
delicacy  in  nandling  social  and  per- 
sonal matters,  but  when  unnaturally 
repressed  as  in  Russia,  far  greater  evil 
results. 

Repr«a«nt'«tlve  Qovernment.  That 
lorm  of  government  in  which  the  peo- 


ple choose  their  legislators  and  rulers. 
While  that  system  of  government  is 
most  complete  perhaps  in  the  United 
States  and  also  in  monarchic  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  there  are  very 
few  civilized  countries  to-day  which 
have  not  the  form  at  least,  of  self- 
government,  either  through  particlpa«- 
tion  in  legislation  by  vote,  or  by  med- 
ium of  some  appointed  delegate;  and 
every  change  in  government,  every 
revolution,  peaceful  or  bloody,  seems 
to  result  in  greater  popular  freedom 
and  right  of  this  kind.  Now  in  the 
suffrage  movement,  the  women  in  va- 
rious lands  demand  that  which  is  the 
very  essence  and  first  principle  of  rep- 
resentative government,  the  right  to 
vote. 

Reproduo'tlon.  In  biology,  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  animal  or  plant 
generates  and  perpetuates  its  kind  and 
by  which  life  is  continued.  Reproduc- 
tion is  either  asexual,  i.  e.,  by  budding 
or  by  fission;  or  sexual,  by  the  fusion 
of  the  male  germ-cell,  the  spermato- 
zoon, with  that  of  the  female,  or  ovum. 
The  reproduction  of  plants  is  effected 
either  vegetatively  or  by  spores  or 
seeds.  Many  animals  are  hermaphro- 
dite, that  is,  embodying  both  sexes  in 
one  individual,  and  are  self-impregna-^ 
ting,  or  fecundate,  reciprocally  as  the 
case  may  be.  Sexual  may  also  alter- 
nate with  asexual  reproduction;  this  is 
called  parthenogenesis,  but  in  mo^t 
animals,  high  and  low,  there  is  perma- 
nent distinction  of  sex;  and  reproduc- 
tion results  only  from  impregnation  of 
the  female  by  the  male.  The  reproduc- 
tive organs  in  plants  are  the  organs 
producing  seeds  or  spores,  chiefly  the 
stamens  and  pistils:  m  animals,  those 
organs  which  produce  the  ova  and 
spermatozoa,  in  the  female  and  male 
respectively.  The  reproductive  sys- 
tem, biologically  speaking,  is  th^  gen,i 
erative  or  sexual  system  in  those  plants 
and  animals  that  have  distinction  ,of 
sex. 

Repub'lto.  A  representative  democ- 
racy; one  in  which  the  sovereignty  re- 
sides in  the  people  and  the  administra- 
tion In  officers  of  their  election  as  ii> 
ancient  Athens,  In  Switzerland,  or  the 
United  States.  Republics  originated 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  Their  essential 
features  were  the  franchise  for  citi- 
zens and  the  making  of  laws  and  con- 
trol of  the  executive  by  them.  This 
franchise  has  sometimes  been  limited 
to  the  military  class  as  in  Sparta,  or 
to  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy,  as  in 
the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  it  has  been  sometimes,  as  in  the 
First  French  Republic,  an  attempt  at  a 
pure  democracy.    The  United  States  is 
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a  Federal  Republic,  with  a  central,  but 
limited  supremacy  over  the  constituent 
States,  which  are  themselves  Republi- 
can in  form.  Nearly  all  the  modern  re- 
publics are  shaped  upon  the  same 
pattern.  They  all  have  a  written  con- 
stitution, manhood  suffrages  make  in- 
direct choice  of  the  executive  through 
the  legislative  or  an  electoral  college, 
legislative  through  two  co-ordinate 
houses,  the  decision  of  the  Judiciary 
being  finality  in  constitutional  ques- 
tions. California,  Colorado  and  other 
of  our  western  States  have  female  suf- 
rage;  in  the  South  educational  and  he- 
reditary restrictions  are  employed  to 
evade  negro  suffrage. 


iptilo  (Latin,  rep  tills,  creeping, 
crawling).  A  snake,  lizard,  crocodile 
or  turtle.  Under  Reptilia  are  classed 
the  cold  blooded,  oviparous  or  ovovipa- 
rous,  vertebrates,  with  scales  or  scutes, 
two  pair  or  one  pair  of  limbs,  or 
none:  a  heart  v^th  two  auricles,  though 
not  two  complete  ventricles  and  the 
venous  and  arterial  circulations  more 
or  less  mixed,  and  pulmonary,  not 
bronchial,  respiration.  It  embraces 
four  orders:  Cnelonla,  the  turtles  and 
tortoises;  Crocodilia,  alligators  and 
crocodiles;  Lacertilia,  lizards  without 
legs;  and  Aphidians,  snakes  and  ser- 
pents. There  lived  in  past  geological 
ages  other  orders  of  strange,  huge 
reptiles,  icthyosaurs,  dynosaurs,  pter- 
odactyls and  plesiosaurs  etc.,  remark- 
able enough  as  we  see  them,  restored 
by  the  cunning  hand  of  science  and 
exhibited  in  museums,  to  have  given 
rise  with  little  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, to  the  legends  that  persist  of  the 
dragons  and  sea  serpents  of  the  an- 
cients. 

Rapudla'tlon.  In  the  political  sense, 
rejection  of  a  contract,  debt  or  obliga- 
tion. Thus  Mississippi  repudiated  her 
bonds  of  1841.  in  aid  of  railroad  con- 
struction, on  the  ground  of  non-com- 
pliance with  their  conditions,  and  other 
States  have  followed  her  example. 


An  order  of  annuals  or 
perennials  of  which  reseda,  the  mignon- 
ette, is  the  type;  so  named  from  a  Latin 
term  meaning  calming  or  sedaUve ;  be- 
oau8e»  according  to  Pliny  it  was  an- 
ciently used  as  a  charm  to  allay  tu- 
mors under  a  formula.  Of  this  order 
there  are  six  genera  and  about  seventy 
species  all  but  eleven  included  in  res- 
eda, the  type.  Mignonette  (q.  v.),  is 
most  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  particularly  in  Spain,  North 
Africa,  Syria,  Persia  and  Arabia.  One 
species,  Resedacea  luteola  is  medici- 
nal, being  both  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 
Roa'lnoue  Kleotrlolty.     A  term  for- 


merly referring  to  negative  electricity, 
when  it  was  thought  erroneously  that 
all  resinous  substances  were  negative. 
Rea'lna.  Gums  that  exude  from 
plants  and  are  supposed  to  be  the 
oxidation  of  volatile  oils.  They  grow 
hard  and  dry  with  exposure  to  the  air. 
They  are  nearly  all  soluble  in  alcohol 
but  not  always  in  water.  Many  plants 
yield  resins  which  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  industrial  arts  and  in 
pharmacy.  They  embrace  colophony, 
amber,  which  is  a  fossil  resin,  mastic, 
copal,  dragon*s-blood,  asafoetida.  Jalap, 
gamboge,  myrrh,  and  turpentine.  The 
common  resin  of  commerce  exudes 
from  a  species  of  pine,  growing  in  Rus- 
sia and  Canada  but  chiefly  in  the  South- 
ern United  States.  It  is  from  this  that 
oil  of  turpentine  is  extracted.  What 
is  known  as  a  resin  in  pharmacy  is  the 
precipitate  obtained  from  a  vegetable 
tincture  with  water,  as  resin  copaiba. 
Jalap,  scammony,  etc. 

Reaplra'tlon.  Breathing.  The  inhala- 
tion and  exhalation  of  air  by  means  of 
the  lungs.  In  physiology,  the  process  in 
the  animal  system  by  which  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  thrown  off,  and  the  system 
oxygenated;  divided  as  regards  the 
higher  animals,  into  internal  and  ex- 
ternal respiration,  the  first  the  process 
in  which  the  lunffs  take  part,  the  other 
the  aeration  of  the  cells  and  fluids  of 
the  body.  In  botany  it  is  the  process 
by  which  the  plant  absorbs  oxygen  and 
erives  off  the  product.  Artificial  res- 
piration is  respiration  produced  by 
mechanical  means  to  restore  the 
drowning;  respiratory  foods  are  those 
that  oxidize  in  respiration  as  fats;  the 
respiratory  surface  is  the  mucous  mem- 
brane over  which  air  passes  and  aer- 
ates the  blood. 

Reeplratore.  Shields  of  gauie  worn 
over  the  mouth  by  persons  with  del- 
icate throat  to  avoid  unwholesome  air; 
by  physicians  and  nurses  in  plague 
hospitals  to  escape  sputum  and  mi- 
crobes; by  firemen  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  soot  of  smoky  air. 
and  in  mine  disasters  by  those  exposed 
to  deadly  gases;  for  workmen  exposed 
to  chemical  fumes,  or  fine  metallic  dust 
In  grinding  cutlery. 

Rett.  In  music,  a  term  denot- 
ing silence  or  cessation  firom  play- 
ing for  the  period  represented  by  the 
character  of  the  rest.  Thus,  there  are 
minim,  semibreve,  quaver,  and  other 
rests,  which  represent  the  same  lenffths 
of  silence  as  the  notes  themselves 
would  represent  in  sound. 

Restora'tlon.  In  English. history,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  monarchy 
(1660),  by  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  or. 
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by  extensioD,  the  reigD  of  that  mon- 
arch. In  Jewish  history  the  return  to 
Palestine  and  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
about  536  B.  C;  also  their  future  re- 
turn to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  many 
of  the  race  believe.  In  French  history, 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  power  in 
1814. 

RaaurpaoHion.  In  theology,  specif- 
ically the  rising  of  Christ  from  the 
dead;  in  general  terms  that  rising 
affain  of  all  the  dead,  which  in  the 
Christian  faith,  is  to  precede  the  last 
JudRment.  Although  Resurrection  is 
a  Christian  doctrine,  even  amongst 
good  Christians  there  are  varying  views 
concerning  it.  These  views  seem  to 
take  three  principal  forms:  some  be- 
lievers hold  to  the  literal  ascent  of  the 
same  body  occupied  in  the  flesh; 
another  in  a  coming  forth  or  rising 
again,  either  with  no  body  or  one  en- 
tirely new,  that  is  to  say,  not  a  resur- 
rection of  the  same  body  or  any  earthly 
body,  but  an  ascent  into  another  and 
higher  form  of  existence.  Again, 
Swedenborg  held  that  every  one  is  pos- 
sessed of  two  bodies,  a  natural  and  a 
spiritual,  the  latter  being  within  the 
other,  and  that  at  the  Resurrection 
which  occurs  at  death,  the  spiritual 
body  then  is  freed  from  the  other. 

Ratort'.  A  vessel  of  glass,  metal  or 
earthen-ware,  consisting  of  a  bulb  or 
globe,  with  a  long  stem  or  beak,  for 
distillation  or  the  decomposition  of  com- 
pound bodies  by  heat.  Sometimes  on 
a  large  scale  as  a  gas-retort. 

Ratrlav'er.  A  variety  of  the  domestic 
dog  useful  to  sportsmen  for  bringing 
in  game  that  have  been  shot.  It  is  a 
capital  water-dog  and  is  usually  of  a 
black  or  brown  color. 

Ravela'ilon.  The  act  of  communica- 
ting divine  truth ;  broadly  speaking,  the 
Bible  as  its  sacred  vehicle:  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  the  Revelation  of  the 
Apostle  John,  the  Apocalypse  or  last 
book  of  the  Kew  Testament. 

RavaKbaratory  Furnaoa.  A  furnace 
with  a  vaulted  ceiling  to  reflect,  de- 
flect or  reverberate  the  flame  and  heat 
upon  the  hearth  or  the  substance  to  be 
fused  or  melted  in  it.  Used  largely 
for  puddling  purposes  in  the  making  of 
wrought  iron  from  pig  iron. 

Ravara.  A  town  of  Suffolk  County, 
Massachusetts,  on  Massachusetts  Bay, 
six  miles  northeast  of  Boston:  and  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  It  is 
a  residence  suburb  of  Boston  and  a 
summer  resort.     P.  18,219. 

Ravara,  Paul  (1735-1818).  An 
American  revolutionary  patriot  and  ver- 
satile genius,  who  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  spent  his  life  there. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  subject  of 


Longfellow*s  **  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul 
Revere  **  which  recounts  his  gallop 
from  Boston  to  Lexington,  1775,  to 
rouse  the  Minute  Men.  He  took  part 
in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston 
Harbor,  and  was  commissioned  to  make 
gunpowder.  Revere  was  a  gold  and 
silversmith,  an  engraver,  a  copper  and 
bell  founder  and  was  clever  at  them 
all.  He  engraved  the  flrst  printed  notes 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts;  silver- 
work  of  his  production  is  in  demand  as 
it  is  of  interesting  artistic  colonial 
pattern  and  design.  He  also  smelted 
and  rolled  the  first  sheet  copper  in 
America.  His  grandson,  Paul  Joseph 
Revere,  was  killed  at  Gettysburg,  and 
E.  H.  R.  Revere,  at  Antietam. 

Ravar'alon.  In  law,  that  part  of  an 
estate  still  in  the  hands  of  the  grantor 
awaiting  determination  of  some  partic- 
ular of  the  estate,  or  the  return  of  lands 
to  a  grantor  or  his  heirs,  at  such  deter- 
mination. Also  a  deferred  annuity:  one 
that  begins  upon  a  death  at  some  stated 
period.  In  heredity,  the  appearance 
of  an  ancestral  character,  atavism. 

Ravlvaia  of  Rallglon.  One  of  the  first 
and  most  influential  was  that  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assist  (1182-1226),  who 
moved  all  Italy  and  Europe  by  his  de- 
vout life  and  his  order  of  brothers  of 
the  poor,  the  Salvation  Army  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  great  reformers, 
John  Wyolif  (1324-84),  John  Huss 
(1369-1415),  Martin  Luther  (1483- 
1546),  regenerated  the  life,  religion 
and  morals  of  Europe  in  a  way  that 
had  not  been  paralleled  since  the  flrst 
century.  George  Fox,  founder  of  the 
Friends  (1624-1691)  left  a  deep  spirit- 
ual impression  on  his  age.  The  gen- 
ius and  organizing  ability  of  John  Wes- 
ley (1703-1791)  revived  the  religion 
of  the  English  race,  dying  under  the 
weight  of  state-church  and  orthodoxy. 
His  contemporary,  George  Whitefleld, 
was  a  supreme  orator,  but  lacked  Wes- 
ley's wisdom.  Jonathan  Edwards 
(1703-58),  the  puritan  divine  and 
scholar,  effected  a  profound  move- 
ment in  the  colonies.  Religious  reviv- 
als in  England  and  the  United  States 
were  led  m  the  nineteenth  century  by 
Nathan  Strong,  Charles  G.  Finney,  Ed- 
ward N.  Kirk,  D wight  L.  Moody  and 
others,  while  an  entire  change  in  Chris- 
tian thought  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  Christian  writings  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
(1822-1910).  See  Christian  Science. 
A  recent  revival  which  is  very  wide- 
spread is  known  as  *'  The  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement."  It  is 
based  upon  the  union  of  the  practical 
and  the  spiritual,  taking  religion  into 
daily  life — ^into  business  and  whatever 
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be  ODe*s  occupation.  It  is  growing  in 
the  number  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  it,  and  has  been  described  as  "  the 
religion  of  today." 

Revolu'tlon.  A  name  given  to  each 
of  a  number  of  events  occurring  during 
the  last  three  or  four  centuries  of  great 
historical  importance,  among  them  the 
English  Revolution,  including  the 
events  of  1642-1689  (though  some- 
times narrowed  to  1688),  the  period 
leading  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
the  Commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  the 
dethronement  of  James  II.,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment under  William  and  Mary.  The 
American  Bevolution,  the  successful 
revolt  and  war  of  the  Thirteen  Ameri- 
can Colonies  against  Great  Britain,  re- 
sulting in  their  growth  and  extension 
since  into  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  world.  The  French  Revolution 
of  1789-1802  overthrew  the  French 
monarchy  and  brought  about  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  ended  in  the  Consu- 
late and  Empire  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
as  are  others  of  minor  importance,  as 
the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  in 
Prance,  each,  of  which  resulted  in  the 
desposition  of  a  king. 

Revolver.  A  revolving  pistol  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  chambers  (six 
being  the  usual  number),  each  of 
which  can  be  fired  in  succession  by  the 
pulling  of  the  trigger.  A  weapon  of  this 
kind  existed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  it  was  not  until  1851,  when 
Colts  American  revolver  was  Intro- 
duced, that  a  really  serviceable  small 
arm  of  this  class  was  available.  The 
principle  of  the  revolver  has  been 
adapted  to  breech-loading  guns,  as  in 
the  mitrailleuse  and  the  Mauser.  In 
the  earlier  type  of  revolver  the  whole 
barrel  revolved;  in  the  modern  it  is 
the  cylinder  containing  the  charge  that 
automatically  aligns  with  the  bore  as 
the  gun  is  discharged.  The  old  style 
revolver  carried  a  ball  and  was  flred 
with  a  percussion  cap;  the  new  is 
loaded  with  a  metal  cartridge.  Many 
other  improvements  in  lightening  this 
arm  and  adding  to  its  safety  and  ac- 
curacy have  been  made. 

Rey'noldt,  Sir  Joshua  (1723-1792). 
The  first  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  the  most  eminent  English 
painter  of  his  time.  He  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  talent  to  portrait 
painting  and  his  easel  furnished  fine 
examples  of  contemporary  royal  and 
noble  people.  There  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  by  Flaxman,  in  St.  Paul 
Cathedral,  where  he  is  burled. 

Rhadaman'Uiut.  The  son  of  Jupiter, 
and  Judge  of  the  dead.  Like  the  Sanskrit 


Yama,  he  typified  the  setting  sun,  pass- 
ing to  the  lower  world. 

Rham'nut.  The  buckthorn  or  Christ*s 
thorn,  of  sixty-six  species  is  common  in 
warm  and  temperate  regions  butnotthe 
tropics.  Many  are  medicinal  and  others 
bear  edible  fruits.  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus,  the  common  European  variety,  is 
sparingly  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  Its  bark  is  medicinal,  its  ber- 
ries cathartic,  though  not  now  much 
prescribed.  What  is  known  as  black 
dogwood  of  this  family,  is  the  best 
material  for  making  gunpowder  char- 
coal. Other  species  furnish  the  fa- 
mous Persian  berries  of  the  dyers, 
another  the  green  indigo  or  lokao  dye 
of  China,  used  to  color  silks,  still 
another  the  Cascara  sagrada  bark.  One 
Calif ornian  variety  furnishes  a  berry 
like  coffee,  another  a  berry  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

Rhelmt.  A  city  81  miles  northeast 
of  Paris,  with  one  of  the  most  superb 
thirteenth  century  cathedrals,  where 
kings  of  France  were  formerly 
crowned.  It  is  a  great  champagne  cen- 
ter, with  woolen,  glass,  dyemg,  chem- 
ical industries.    P.  110,000. 

Rheum.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
buckwheat  family,  the  best  known  be- 
ing the  garden  rhubarb  or  pie-plant, 
the  Rheum  rhaponticum.  The  medici- 
nal rhubarb  is  another  species;  it 
grows  wild  in  Western  China  and  has 
long  been  known  as  Turkey  rhubarb, 
because  it  came  through  that  coun- 
try. Its  effects  are  cathartic  and  as- 
tringent. There  are  about  twenty  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Siberia,  the  Himalayas 
and  Western  Asia. 

Rheu'matltm.  An  inflammatory  or 
febrile  affection  that  attacks  the  Joints 
and  muscles  or  their  coverings  and 
sheaths  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
When  the  more  important  Joints  are  in- 
volved by  the  most  active  form  of  this 
very  painful  disease,  the  seizure  is 
known  as  rheumatic  fever,  because 
of  its  being  accompanied  by  pronounced 
febrile  conditions.  Less  active  forms 
of  rheumatism  are  styled,  sub-acute, 
chronic,  or  neuralgic.  In  the  acute 
form  the  Joints  are  so  painfully  sen- 
sitive to  the  slightest  movement  that 
the  patient  dreads  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  bed  clothes.  The  Joints 
are  red  and  swollen  and  a  high  degree 
of  fever  accompanies  general  func- 
tional derangement.  The  seat  of  In- 
flammation changes  rapidly  from  Joint 
to  Joint,  the  pain  returning  to  the 
Joints  from  which  it  removed.  In  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  the  symptoms  are 
of  a  muscular  character.  Rheumatic 
headache  and  lumbago  belong  to  this 
class.     There  is  no  fever  in  neurali^c 
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rhetimatism,  and  it  is  intermittent  or 
periodic,  but,  at  its  worst,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  excruciating  or  all.  Rheu- 
matic fever  is  apt  to  set  up  inflamma- 
tory Action  of  the  pericardium  and  the 
heart  itself,  attended  by  palpitation, 
and  it  is  not  infrequently  preceded  by 
tonsilitis.  Constipation  is  considered 
to  be  an  exciting  cause  of  rheumatism ; 
exposure  to  damp  and  violent  changes 
of  temperature  tend  to  promote  it, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  often  of  heredi- 
tary origination.  Salicine  (which  see) 
is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  rheuma- 
tism, and  its  use  has  quite  revolution- 
ized the  approved  treatment  of  this 
painful  malady.  Residence  in  a  dry 
soil  district  is  desirable  for  rheumatic 
subjects.  The  waters  of  certain  min- 
eral springs  have  an  alleviative  effect. 

Rhln«.  One  of  the  most  important 
rivers  of  Europe.  It  has  two  sources 
in  the  Alps  which  meet  in  Canton  Gris- 
ons  and  descend,  one  5,767  feet  in  28 
miles  and  the  other  5,347  feet  in  27 
miles.  It  then  enters  Lake  Constance 
and  leaving  that,  plunges  down  the  falls 
near  Schaffhausen  in  three  leaps  of 
100  feet  in  all,  flowing  thence  to  the* 
sea.  Navigation  begins  at  Basle.  At  the 
Dutch  frontier  it  is  1,085  yards  wide. 
The  highlands  from  Bingen  to  Bonn  are 
the  Rhine  of  legend  and  story,  the 
Rhine  of  romance  and  German  patriot- 
ism, its  banks  clothed  with  vineyards, 
its  crags  crowned  with  castles,  the  Nie- 
belungen  treasures  resting  in  its  bed, 
the  Siren  Lorelei  still  haunting  its 
rocks.  Here  is  the  great  memorial  of 
the  victory  of  1870,  the  statue  Ger- 
niania;  here  are  gigantic  rafts  of  tim- 
ber floating  down  from  the  Black  For- 
est; here  the  busy  industrial  life  of  an 
active,  thrifty  people,  on  the  stream  and 
along  its  banks.  At  Cologne  the  plains 
begin ;  in  Holland  it  branches  and  flows 
away  sluggishly  through  a  diked  delta 
to  the  ocean.  Its  total  length  Is  750 
miles  of  which  550  are  navigable.  The 
area  drained  by  it  is  75,773  square 
miles.  Canals  connect  it  with  the 
Danube,  Rhdne  and  Marne.  Since 
1869  it  has  been  a  free  waterway  to 
ships  of  all  nations.  Over  18,000  ves- 
sels, of  over  2,000,000  tons  aggregate, 
pass  the  German  frontier  on  this  river, 
going  up  stream  annually. 

Rhln«  Wines.  The  light  dry  vines 
made  from  the  grapes  grown  in  the 
region  of  the  Rhine.  There  are  many 
varieties,  some  of  them  highly  flavored. 

RhInoceKlds.  The  family  of  the 
rhinoceros  (q.  v.). 

Rhinoo'arot.  A  huge  hoofed  quad- 
ruped, of  which  there  are  nine  existing 
bpeoies;  native  to  the  river  and  marsh 
regions  of  Africa,  India,   Borneo  and 


Java.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  thick 
hide  and  upturned  snout,  from  which 
springs  a  long  horn.  The  white  rhin- 
oceros, which  is  scarce,  is  the  biggest 
species,  attaining  a  length  of  10  to 
12  feet  and  a  height  of  from  5  to  6 
feet.  The  black  rhinoceros  is  the 
most  familiar.  The  principal  species 
are  the  common  Indian  rhinoceros,  the 
smaller  Javanese,  the  Sumatra,  the 
ordinary  prehensile  lipped  African,  and 
a  square  mouthed  African  rhinoceros, 
nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.  The  rhin- 
oceros is  an  extremely  fierce  and  wary 
b^ast.  Though  its  range  now  is  wholly 
tropical  its  lossil  remains  have  been 
found  far  north  of  the  torrid  zone. 

RhI'zome.  A  prostrate  or  subterra- 
nean stem  sending  out  roots  below  and 
shoots  above  from  the  end  of  the  root- 
stock.  It  is  either  jointed,  as  in 
grasses,  or  contains  a  store  of  nutri- 
ment, as  in  the  Iris. 

Rhizophora'oes.  The  mangrove 
family  of  which  there  are  about  60 
species  in  17  genera  and  three  tribes, 
all  tropical.  The  mangrove  is  found 
in  dense  Jungles  about  the  mouths  of 
rivers  and  along  the  low,  swampy 
chores  of  tropical  regions.  It  spreads 
in  remarkable  fashion  by  means  of 
aSrial  roots  and  thus  reclaims  large 
tracts  of  sandy  shore.  The  ordinary 
species  rhizophoracea  mucronata,  is  to 
be  found  flourishing  as  far  north  as 
semi-tropical  Florida,  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Texas.  It  bears  large 
rigid  flowers  in  auxiliary  dusters: 
these  are  followed  by  a  single  seeded 
nut-like  fruit.  The  germ  while  still 
in  the  fruit  stage  breaks  through  the 
hard  pericarp  and  sends  a  shoot  down 
to  take  root  m  the  mud. 

Rhode  Island.  The  smallest  State  in 
the  American  Union  and  one  of  the 
original  thirteen.  The  name  was  orig- 
inally given  in  memory  of  classical 
Rhodes  to  an  island  in  Narragansett 
Bay.  Rhode  Island  was  settled  at 
Providence  by  Roger  Williams  in  1636. 
It  measures  but  40  miles  east  and 
west,  by  50  north  and  south,  and  its 
total  area  is  but  1,085  square  miles. 
It  is  nevertheless,  one  of  the  busiest 
communities  of  the  Union,  and  it  wields 
an  influence,  politically,  far  greater 
than  many  of  its  sister  States.  Cotton 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  were 
borne  here  (1790).  The  north  and  east 
portions  of  the  State  are  hilly.  It 
slopes  to  the  south.  Its  length  is 
about  45  miles.  Narragansett  Bay 
penetrates  some  30  miles  inland.  New- 
port, Narragansett  Pier  and  Watch  Hill 
are  on  the  coast,  and  are  famous  sea- 
side resorts:  the  first,  especially,  is  the 
most     aristocratic     summer     seat     of 
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wealth  Id  America.  Block  Island,  10 
miles  southwest  of  Point  Judith,  is  an- 
other famous  shore  watering  place. 
There  is  coal,  iron  and  limestone  in  the 
Rhode  Island  crust;  market- gardening 
is  profitable  in  certain  favorable  local- 
ities. The  rivers  are  serviceable, 
mainly  for  water-power.  The  See- 
konk,  Woonsquatucket,  Pawtucket  and 
Pawcatuck  are  all  useful  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  principal  industries  are 
cotton  manufacturing,  dyeing  and 
bleaching,  woolens.  Jewelry,  fire-arms, 
rubber  goods,  leather  and  iron  work. 
Providence,  the  principal  commercial 
center  and  capital,  has  a  population  of 
224,336;  that  of  the  State  itself  is 
542,610. 

Rhodes.  An  island  belonging  to 
Turkey  in  the  Mediterranean,  12  miles 
off  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Once,  though  small,  it  was  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  State  of  Greece.  Its  area 
is  49  by  21  miles,  the  population,  which 
has  been  declining  for  years,  is  about 
27,500  of  whom  18,000  are  Greeks, 
7,000  Turks  and  2,500  Jews.  It  is  a 
mountainous  island  rising  to  a  height 
of  4,070  feet.  Although  there  is  much 
waste  land,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  fig 
and  the  orange  yield  fair  returns.  The 
harbors  have  been  neglected  and  the 
trade  is  inconsiderable,  sponges  being 
the  most  important  item.  The  Rho- 
dians,  insignificant  as  they  are  to-day, 
once  figured  in  history.  They  beat  off 
the  Asiatic  Mithridates  (B.  G.  88)  and 
were  pillaged  by  the  Roman  Gassius 
(B.  G.  43).  The  island  was  bravely 
held  for  a  lonff  period  during  the  Gru- 
sades  by  the  Knights  Hospitaller  of  St. 
John.  They  withstood  no  less  than 
three  sieges  by  the  Turks,  but  were 
finally  compelled  to  capitulate  and  the 
island  has  been  Turkish  ever  since.  It 
was  one  of  the  earthquakes  to  which 
this  island  is  frequently  subject  that 
threw  down  the  famous  colossus  of 
Rhodes  (B.  G.  227). 

Rhodes,  Oeoli  John  (1853-1902). 
An  English  statesman  and  financier. 
He  was  born  at  Bishop  Stortford;  went 
to  South  Africa  in  1871,  and  with  his 
brother  Herbert  entered  upon  a  dia- 
mond-mining enterprise  at  Kimberley, 
quickly  acquiring  a  considerable  for- 
tune. He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Gape  Legislature  in  1881,  and  became 
Premier  in  1890.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Ghartered 
Gompany,  and,  as  a  result  of  certain 
little  wars,  a  vast  amount  of  territory 
was  annexed,  the  holding  of  the  great 
incorporation  obtaining  in  due  course 
the  name  of  Rhodesia.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
who  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in 
1895,  was  elected   Gape   Premier  for 


the  second  time  a  year  later;  then  fol- 
lowed the  Jameson  Raid,  which  led 
to  his  abandonment  of  political  life. 
When  the  war  with  the  Boers  broke 
out,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  detained  in  Kim- 
berley during  the  siege,  and  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  campaign  closed.  By 
his  will  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune for  the  founding  of  scholarships 
at  Oxford,  to  which  Americans  as  well 
as  Englishmen  are  admitted. 

Rhodesia  (rhodz'ya).  That  region  of 
South  Africa,  extending  north  from  the 
Transvaal  to  the  Gongo  Free  State  and 
German  East  Africa,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
Nyassaland  and  German  East  Africa  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Gongo  State,  Port- 
uguese West  Africa  and  Bechuanaland. 
It  is  under  the  administration  of  the 
British  West  Africa  Gompany.  a  char- 
tered body  whose  principal  field  of 
operation  is  one  of  its  three  divisions, 
known  as  South  Rhodesia.  The  three 
divisions  have  an  area  of  435,000 
square  miles  of  this,  182,000  square 
miles  is  South  Rhodesia,  stretching  be- 
tween the  Zambesi  and  Limpopo  and 
from  Bechuanaland  to  Portuguese  Bast 
Africa.  The  population  in  this  divi- 
sion is  500,000,  of  whom  only  about 
18,000  are  white.  This  division  is  ricli 
in  gold  and  other  minerals  and  is  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  and  settlement. 
Lands  are  being  surveyed  and  offered 
by  the  company  on  liberal  terms.  They 
are  held  for  agricultural  purposes  at 
two  shillings  an  acre,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  coffee,  rice,  rubber  and 
other  tropic  and  sub-tropic  products. 
At  present  it  is  a  gold-mining  district 
chiefly  and  steadily  increasing  its  out- 
put. The  total  product  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Rhodesia  between  1890  and 
1909,  was  $72,250,000.  There  are 
about  3,000  miles  of  railway  in  South 
Rhodesia,  with  lines  and  connection  to 
Victoria  Falls  and  beyond;  likewise  an 
excellent  telegraph  system. 

Rho'dlum.  A  white,  grayish  me- 
tallic element  allied  to  platinum,  used 
in  alloys,  sometimes  with  gold  but 
more  often  with  steel.  Its  salts  are 
rose  colored;  hence  the  name,  f^om  the 
Greek,  rhodon.  a  rose.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wollaston,  1804,  and  is 
very  rare. 

Rhododen'dron.  A  genus  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  of  the  heath  fam- 
ily, embracing  about  170  species,  na- 
tives of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia, 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  North  Amer- 
ica and  especially  abundant  in  the  Him- 
alayas. They  are  commonly  shrubs 
but  sometimes  trees,  and  whue  differ- 
ing in  certain  characteristics,  as  smooth 
or  woolly,   hairy   or  scurf>',   they   all 
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bear  handsome  flowers  of  conspicuous 
colors  in  corymbs,  with  long,  slender, 
stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  woody  pod 
filled  with  fine  seeds  like  sawdust. 
Most  of  these  plants  have  the  new 
grrowths  developed  below  the  flowers. 
The  rhododendrons  proper  are  ever- 
green, the  azaleas,  however,  are  decid- 
uous. The  flowers  of  one  species  of 
the  United  States,  the  pinkster,  are  six 
inches  across.  They  are  purple  and  in 
the  South  sometimes  yellow.  The  rho- 
dora  is  found  in  bogs  everywhere  from 
Pennsylvania  to  New  England  and  Can- 
ada. The  name  rhododendron  is  also 
applied  to  the  rosebay  of  Carolina,  and 
to  the  catawba,  a  hybrid  variety,  much 
favored  in  Europe,  of  beautiful  foliage, 
and  colors,  which  sometimes  grows  to 
be  twenty  feet  high.  A  California  va- 
riety resembles  it  but  has  more  showy 
flowers.  A  dwarf  species  grows  in  the 
Arctic  and  one  in  the  Himalayas  is 
twenty-five  feet  high. 

Rhdn«.  A  river  of  Switzerland  and 
France,  rising  in  the  Rhone  glacier  of 
the  St.  Gothard  mountain  ffroup,  and 
flowing  640  miles  through  tne  Lake  of 
Geneva  and  Eastern*  Prance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Also  the  name  of  a  department  of 
southeast  France,  watered  by  the  River 
Rhdne  and  its  confluent,  the  Sadne, 
which  unite  at  Lyons,  the  capital  (q. 
v.) ;  area  1,104  square  miles.  Its  in- 
dustries are  agriculture,  wine-grow- 
ing and  many  manufactures;  p.  (In- 
creasing) 840,000. 

Rhu'barb.    See  Rheum. 

Rhus.  The  name  of  a  large  genus  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Cashew-nut 
family,  including  sumach,  of  consider- 
able commercial  value,  though  some 
abound  in  a  caustic  Juice,  and  some 
exude  a  poison.  There  are  about  120 
species  mainly  in  warm  countries 
though  not  so  much  in  the  tropics. 
They  are  particularly  abundant  in  South 
Africa  and  Eastern  Asia.  There  are 
four  species  in  Southern  Europe,  a 
few  in  the  East  Indies  and  Andes  and 
thirteen  in  the  United  States.  Among 
them  are  several  useful  in  tanning.  The 
poisonous  species  is  the  American  poi- 
son ivy,  or  poison  oak.  Rhus  cotinus, 
the  smoke-tree  or  mist-tree  of  Europe, 
is  cultivated*  another  useful  variety  is 
chittim  wood,  others  are  the  Japanese 
lacquer  tree,  the  black  varnish  tree,  or 
**  Kua,"  the  Japanese  wax  tree,  the 
Chinese  gall  tree,  the  lithy  tree,  a  use- 
ful timber  of  Chile  and  the  small  ma- 
hogany, so  called,  of  Lower  California. 

Rhyme.  More  properly,  perhaps, 
written  "rime"  as  it  is  derived  not  from 
the  Greek,  rhythm,  but  the  Teutonic 


**  reihe,"  a  row.  It  denotes  the  sim- 
ilarity of  endings  in  lines  and  half-lines. 
The  endings  must  not  be  identical  as 
"beauts,"  and  **sant6,"  which  is 
sought  after  in  French  but  considered 
faulty  in  English.  Further,  the  sylla- 
bles that  rhyme  must  be  accented: 
thus  **  free  "  rhymes  with  "  agree  '^ 
but  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  rhyme 
with  "  merrily."  In  all  poetry  which 
is  based  on  accent  like  English,  French, 
German,  as  opposed  to  quantity,  like 
Latin  and  Greek,  rhyme  is  used  not 
merely  as  an  ornament  but  as  a  nec- 
essary aid  to  accent  in  marking  the  ends 
of  the  line.  Two  verses  that  rhyme  to- 
gether form  a  couplet,  three  a  trip- 
let, four  verses  rhyming  alternately, 
constitute  a  quatrain.  Also,  instead  of 
the  final  syllables  only  corresponding 
as  in  "  free,  agree,"  the  rhyme  may  in- 
volve the  last  two  syllables  (double 
rhyme) ;  as  **  roaring,  deploring,"  or 
even  three,  as  "  gratitude,  beautitude  " 
(triple  rhyme). 

Rib.  One  of  the  series  of  bones  in 
the  vertebrates  attached  to  the  spine 
and  supporting  the  body  structure.  In 
man  there  are  twelve  ribs  on  each  side 
o^the  body.  Of  these  the  first  seven 
are  attached  to  the  sternum  or  breast 
bone,  and  form  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 
These  are  known  as  **  true  ribs."  The 
other  five,  known  as  "  fals^  ribs,"  are 
either  attached  by  their  edges  to  those 
above,  as  in  the  case  of  the  upper  three, 
or,  like  the  lowermost  two,  are  free  at 
the  front  and  are  known  as  **  floating  " 
ribs. — ^A  rib  in  a  ship  or  boat  is  a 
curved  side-timber;  in  architecture  it 
is  a  band  or  molding  on  a  ceiling;  in 
mining  it  is  a  pillar  of  coal  or  other 
material  left  to  support  the  roof  of  a 
working;  in  a  book  it  is  a  ridge  at  the 
back;  in  botany  the  middle  vein  of  a 
leaf. 

RIoe.  The  grain  of  the  rice  plant, 
forms  a  larger  part  of  the  food  of  a 
certain  section  of  humanity  than  any 
other  grain.  It  is  almost  the  exclusive 
sustenance  of  the  people  of  the  Orient. 
It  contains  much  starchy  matter,  but  is 
deflcient  in  albuminoids  and  is,  there- 
fore, best  adapted  for  the  diet  in  warm 
climates.  With  the  rich  it  is  usually 
well  spiced  by  curries.  It  is  even  said 
to  be  the  cause,  when  made  an  exclu- 
sive diet,  of  the  tropical  disease  bert- 
beri.  Realizing  its  defects  as  a  diet- 
ary the  Japanese  government  has  added 
meat  to  its  soldiers*  ration.  Of  rice 
there  are  two  principal  varieties  cul- 
tivated, the  lowland  rice,  which  rej 
quires  to  be  flooded  with  water,  and 
is  that  chiefly  grown,  and  upland  rice. 
The  products   of  rice  are  many,  rice 
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flour,  rice  sugar,  rice  glue,  rice  starch, 
arrack  or  Dast  Indian  rum,  sake,  Japan 
spirits,  etc.  Rice  grains  are  covered 
with  a  hard  husk  which  must  be  re- 
moved before  it  is  salable.  The  un- 
husked  rice  is  known  as  rough  rice 
OP  in  the  East  **  paddy."  The  husk 
is  removed  in  mills  by  placing  the 
grain  in  mortars  of  special  construc- 
tion. Pounders  crack  the  hul)  and  the 
machines  remove  the  skin  by  friction. 
Rice  is  an  important  crop  in  the  south- 
ern United  States  as  far  to  the  South- 
west as  Texas.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
Introduced  into  the  Garolinas  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  by  accident. 

RIce-buntlnq.  The  rice  bird,  a  pest 
to  the  rice  planters  of  the  southern 
United  States,  and  a  delight  to  the 
plantation  negroes  who  rejoice  in  their 
appearance  in  the  fields  as  an  addition 
to  their  larder. 

Rice  Pftper.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  a 
coarse  quality,  made  from  rice  straw, 
and  a  finer  kind  made  from  the  pith 
of  a  plant,  used  for  drawing  paper 
and  in  the  making  of  artificial  flowers. 

Rice  Wee'vll  or  Bleck  Weevil.  A 
weevil  that  destroys  rice  and  other 
grains  in  many  parts  of  the  world.. 

Rlch'erd  I.  (1157-1199).  King  of 
England  from  1189  to  his  death.  He 
laid  heavy  burdens  upon  the  people  in 
order  to  equip  an  army  for  the  third 
Crusade.  At  first  he  was  victorious 
and  did  such  valiant  deeds  that  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  Coeur  de  Lfon." 
Being  ultimately  defeated,  he  signed 
a  truce  with  Saladin,  and  on  his  way 
back  to  England  was  shipwrecked. 
Disguised  as  a  pilgrim  he  was  identi- 
fied in  Austria,  and  handed  over  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  imprisoned 
him  in  a  remote  castle.  There  he 
was  traced  and  assisted,  according  to 
legend,  by  his  faithful  squire,  Blondel. 
A  large  sum  was  demanded  and  paid 
for  his  ransom,  and  after  over  a  year 
of  durance  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  crowned  at  Winchester.  Later  he 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  bolt 
from  a  crossbow  while  besieging  the 
oastle  of  Ghaluz  In  Normandy.  Tradi- 
tion also  makes  him  a  man  of  great 
strength,  uncommon  courage,  and  he- 
roic mould. 

Rlch'ani  111.  (1452-f485)«  Sur- 
named  Grookback,  King  ot  England, 
1483  to  1485,  and  a  man  of  infamous 
and  shameless  character,  who  permit- 
ted nothing  to  come  between  himself 
and  his  ambitions.  He  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  a 
brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and  uncle  of 
Prince   Edward.,  whom  he   murdered. 


August,  1485.  The  Earl  of  Richmond 
defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field.  In  this  battle  Richard  was 
killed.  He  was  buried  in  Grey  Friars 
Church,  Leicester.  The  House  of  York 
and  the  Plantagenet  line  of  kings  ended 
with  the  death  of  Richard,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  VII.,  the  first  of 
the  Tudor  line. 

Rlch'ardeon,  Samuel  (1689-1761). 
A  successful  London  printer,  who, 
when  over  fifty  years  of  age,  published 
his  first  novel,  **  Pamela,^'  which 
achieved  such  a  success  that  four  edi- 
tions of  it  were  sold  in  the  first  year. 
His  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  *'  appeared  in 
1749,  and  was  followed  by  "  Sir 
Charles  Grandison "  in  1753.  All 
these  works,  though  somewhat  prolix 
and  tame  as  to  incident,  were  con- 
ceived in  a  noble  spirit,  and  gave  to 
their  author  merited  celebrity. 

RIche'lleu,  Oardlnei  Due  de  (1585- 
1642).  The  eminent  French  ecclesi- 
ast  and  statesman,  who  was  Minister  to 
Louis  XIII.  for  eighteen  years.  He  was 
>ractically  Master  of  France  during  the 
)est  part  of  his  Gardinalate.  Detest- 
ng  the  Protestants,  he  did  his  utmost 
0  render  them  powerless,  and  was 
limself  practically  in  command  of  the 
French  Army  at  the  siege  of  La  Roch- 
elle.  With  the  Huguenots  humiliated, 
he  next  set  himself  to  destroy  the 
power  of  Austria,  then  supreme  in 
Europe,  and  this  led  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  His  grand-nephew.  Due 
Louis  de  Richelieu  (1696-1788),  was 
a  Marshal  of  France  and  a  soldier  of 
distinction  in  his  day;  while  the  Mar- 
shars  grandson.  Due  Armand  de  Riche- 
lieu (1766-1822),  was  an  astute  poli- 
tician who  made  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  service  of  both  Russia  and  his 
native  France. 

Richmond.  A  rising  town  of  Sur- 
rey near  Kew  and  Hampton  Court,  a 
few  miles  up  the  Thames  from  London. 
It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  English 
Kings  from  1300  to  1750.  Richmond 
Hill  commands  a  fine  view,  and  the 
magnificent  park,  with  a  royal  lodge,  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty.  P.  34,018. 

RIch'mond.  A  city  and  capital  of 
Virginia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  James  River,  about  150  miles  from 
its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  has 
several  stately  edifices,  among  them 
the  Capitol,  on  the  summit  of  Shockoe 
Hill,  a  penitentiary,  and  the  governor's 
mansion.  In  Hollywood  Cemetery 
there  is  a  Confederate  monument  90 
feet  high.  Richmond  is  noted  for  its 
numerous  and  excellent  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  manufactures  delude 
tobacco,  iron  works,  machinery,  wag- 
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ons,    furniture,    cotton    goods,    flour, 

Saper-mills,  and  electro-plating,  and 
le  vast  water-power  from  the  falls  is 
of  great  use  in  the  industries.  Its 
principle  exports  are  cotton,  flour,  and 
iobacco.  The  city  was  founded  in 
1737  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
State  in  1779-80.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  Confederate  States  during  the 
war  of  1861-65,  and  its  capture  by 
General  Grant  in  the  spring  of  the  lat- 
ter year  brought  the  war  to  a  close. 
A  large  portion  of  the  city  was  burnt 
by  the  retreating  Confederate  army  to 
prevent  the  stores  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  forces;  at  the 
close  of  the  war  the  city  quickly  re- 
gained its  prosperity  and  importance. 
P.  It7.628. 

Richmond.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  68  miles 
east  or  Indianapolis,  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  d  Indiana,  the  Pittsburg,  Gin* 
oinnati  d  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati 
d  Louisville  Railroads.  It  is  an  im- 
portant manafaoturing  place,  turning 
out  farm  implements,  threshers,  en- 
gines and  bouers,  pianos,  church  fur- 
niture, coffins  and  undertaker's  sup- 
plies, etc.,  and  with  numerous  minor 
mdustries.  It  has  natural  gas  and  is 
in  a  fruitful  farming  region.  Earlham 
College  of  the  Friends  and  a  State  In- 
sane Asylum  are  here.    P.  22,324. 

RIoh'Ur,  Joan  Paul  (1763-1825).  A 
famous  German  author,  who  produced 
numerous  books  of  romance,  humor, 
essays,  and  other  writings,  which  Car- 
lyle  did  much  to  popularize.  **  Titan  ** 
and  the  '*  Flegel  Jahre  **  (happily  ren- 
dered by  Carlyle  ''Wild  Oats**)  are 
the  best. 

RIo'lnua.  The  castor-oil  plant, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Palma  Chrlsti, 
belongs  to  a  genus  of  the  order  Eu- 
phorbiace'flB,  of  which  it  is  the  only  spe- 
cies. It  is  a  native  of  Africa  but  is 
now  naturalized  pretty  well  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  pos- 
sibly inolgenous  to  America  and  Asia. 
It  is  a  tall,  handsome  annual,  arbor- 
escent even  where  the  climate  is  fav- 
orable, with  large  palmate  leaves  and 
showy  flowers.  The  seeds  are  con- 
tained in  capsules,  sometimes  prickly 
and  some  times  mottled.  They  have 
special  value  as  a  speedy  cathartic. 

RIek'ota.  A  disease  of  childhood  due 
to  deficiency  in  supply  of  lime  to  the 
bony  structure,  distorting  the  frame 
and  sometimes  the  spine.  Country  air, 
and  a  favorable  regimen  may  contrib- 
ute to  a  cure.  Lime  water  and  milk 
for  bone  nutrition  with  cod-liver-oil 
and  iron  wine  for  general  upbuilding 
are  recommended. 


Ridley,  Nicholaa  (1500-1555).  An 
English  church  reformer;  bishop  of 
Rochester,  1547,  and  of  London  in 
1550.  In  the  persecution  under  Queen 
Mary  he  was  cast  into  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  with 
Latimer  at  Oxford. 

RId'path,  John  Clark  (1840-1900). 
An  American  educator  and  author  of 
text-books,  long  identified  with  the  De 
Pauw  University,  Indlansc,  where  he 
was  professor  of  belles  lettres  and  his- 
tory. He  was  the  author  of  grammars^ 
biographies  and  other  works,  most  no- 
table among  them  his  ^*  History  of  the 
World,**  and  "  Great  Races  of  Man- 
kind.** 

Rien'zl,  Oo'la  dl  (1313-1354).  A 
Roman  patriot  of  humble  birth  who  in- 
flamed the  people  against  their  rulers^ 
and  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that 
they  proclaimed  him  "  Tribune."  Dur- 
ing the  seven  months  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  exercise  supreme  power,  ho 
proved  himself  the  true  friend  of  the 
poor.  Ultimately,  however,  his  ene- 
mies proved  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  was  imprisoned  for  three  years  at 
Avignon.  Returning  to  Rome  after 
gaining  his  freedom,  he  was  murdered 
on  the  Capitol. 

Rrfla.'  A  firearm  or  piece  of  ord- 
nance spirally  grooved  in  the  barrel  in 
order  that  the  projectile  upon  expul- 
sion from  it  may  receive  a  rotary  mo- 
tion on  its  own  axis,  thus  adding  to  its 
accuracy.  Nearly  all  arms  for  military 
purposes  are  now  rifled.  Rifling  is  a 
modem  device,  though  the  idea  is  by 
no  means  new.  Rifles  were  made  in 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  long* 
ago  as  the  Revolutionary  War  they 
were  used  by  the  British.  Small  arms 
are  rifled  with  a  tool  attached  to  a  rod 
which  is  sent  revolving  through  the 
barrel.  Gannons  are  rifled  v^th  a  tool 
mounted  on  an  arbor  that  fits  their 
bore.  Rifles  are  of  many  patterns^ 
especially  those  designed  for  military- 
service.  The  modern  guns  are  all 
breech-loaders.  The  Berdan  is  an 
American  invention,  the  Chassepot  a 
French  model,  after  the  Prussian 
needle  gun;  the  Enfield,  originally  a 
muzzle-loader,  is  now  the  Snider-En- 
fleld  breech-loader.  The  Henry  was  an 
early  type  of  repeater  which  the  Win- 
chester nas  superseded.  The  Martini- 
Henry  is  the  English  type.  The  Mauser 
is  the  arm  of  Belgium  and  of  a  number 
of  South  American  countries.  The  Krag- 
JOrgensen  is  the  American  and  Danish,, 
and  the  Vetterlin,  the  Swiss.  The  Win- 
chester, Mauser,  and  Mannlicher  are 
sporting  types,  made  in  sized  boxes 
and   weights    for   all   purposes,    from 
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small  bird*s  hunting  or  gallery  practice, 
to  guns  firing  a  bullet  or  750  grains  de- 
signed to  stop  a  charging  elephant. 

Rrga.  The  chief  seaport  of  Russia 
and  capital  of  Livonia,  standing  mainly 
on  the  right  bank  of  fhe  Dwina,  about 
five  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the 
third  of  Russian  cities  in  commerce  and 
fifth  in  population.  It  exports  hemp, 
fiax,  linseed,  corn,  tobacco,  timber  and 
wheat,  and  has  extensive  iron,  soap 
and  candle  works.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  extensively.  Riga  was  set- 
tled in  1201  by  Bishop  Albert  of  Li- 
vonia and  the  province  was  ruled  by  a 
religious  brotherhood.  It  was  an- 
nexed to  Poland,  1581;  and  to  Russia, 
1710.  P.  300,000.  It  is  sUU  largely 
a  German  Lutheran  city. 

Rlohu.  Bill  of.  1.  Declaration  of 
Rights,  the  affirmation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  English  nation.  The 
declaration  was  prepared  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  assented  to  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  accepted  by  William  and 
Mary,  who  were  acclaimed  sovereigns 
of  England  in  February,  1689.  This  is 
kpown  as  The  Bill  of  Rights.  2.  A 
declaration  in  the  constitution  of  a 
State  composing  the  Union,  concern- 
ing personal  rights,  and  incorporated 
into  the  National  Gonstitutipn  and 
amendments. 

RIghu  of  Man.  The  title  of  the 
declaration  of  the  French  National 
Assembly  in  1789,  proclaimed  that  all 
men  have  equal  rights.  Also  the  title 
of  a  famous  book  oy  Tom  Paine,  Jus- 
tifying the  Revolution. 

RIgi.  An  isolated  mountain.  5,900  ft. 
high.  In  the  Swiss  canton  of  Schwyz, 
with  a  superb  view  from  the  summit, 
reached  by  two  cog-wheel  railways, 
with  a  gradient  of  one  foot  In  four. 

Rl'ley,  Jamoa  WhItoomb  (1852 — ). 
An  American  poet,  born  in  Greenfield. 
Indiana,  and  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  **  Indianapolis  Journal."  He  is 
best  known  as  a  writer  of  verse,  being 
author  of  ••  The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole." 
1883;  "Pipes  of  Pan."  1889:  "Green 
Fields  and  Running  Brooks,**  1893; 
"  Poems  Here  at  Home,"  1893,  etc. 

RImlnl.  The  ancient  Ariminum,  an 
Adriatic  seaport  where  the  Apennines 
almost  reach  the  sea,  the  military  gate 
of  Italy,  where  Gssar  crossed  the 
Rubicon.  The  tragic  story  of  Fran- 
oesca  da  Rimini,  slain  by  a  Jealous  hus- 
band In  1285,  was  Immortalized  by 
Dante.  The  town  possesses  thriving 
industries,  mineral  springs,  sea  bath- 
ing.   P.  22.606. 

Rin'dorpatt.  A  fever  contagious  and 
eruptive,  peculiar  to  the  bovine  tribe. 


Deer,  goats,  sheep  and  similar  animals 
may  catch  it  from  cattle.  Its  home  is 
western  Russia  whence  it  occasionally 
spreads  throughout  the  European  con- 
tinent. Its  only  source  of  transmission  is 
the  virus  of  diseased  animals.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  small-pox  in  having  an  inter- 
vening period  between  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  virus  and  its  appearance 
in  the  victim.  The  disease  has  a  fixed 
course,  and  when  once  the  virus  has 
attacked  a  susceptible  subject  there 
is  no  known  remedy  by  which  its 
course  can  be  shortened  or  stayed,  as 
it  refuses  to  yield  to  treatment.  Sul- 
phite of  soda,  daily  administered,  may 
m  some  cases  mitigate  its  severity, 
but  stamping  it  out  is  the  only  safe- 
guard for  the  herdsman.  An  individ- 
ual is  seldom  attacked  the  second 
time.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years 
it  has  been  known  as  the  "  Cattle 
Plague.**  During  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  it  destroyed  the  herds  of  the 
Northern  tribes  which  overran  the  Ro- 
man Empire  as  they  swept  down  from 
the  Danube  and  farther  north. 

Ring.    A  circular  line,  or  a  circle  of 

Sold  or  other  material.  The  ring  ante- 
ates  history,  is  alluded  to  In  the  books 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  was  prob- 
ably Introduced  into  Greece  from  both 
Asia  and  Egypt.  Rings  were  not  only 
ornamental  and  negotiable  but  were 
used  as  a  signet.  They  were  worn  by 
the  Romans,  every  fireman  being  en- 
titled to  wear  one.  In  the  decadent 
period  the  ^llte  covered  their  fingers 
with  them.  To  bestow  a  ring  upon  one 
was  a  sign  of  Implicit  confidence.  Thus, 
the  giving  of  a  ring  In  betrothal  or  in 
marriage  was  the  symbol  of  adopUon 
Into  all  matters  involved  in  the  mari- 
tal state.  The  use  of  the  ring  in 
Christian  marriage  eeremonies  Is 
doubtless  the  continuation  of  a  Jewish 
form.  The  ring,  being  endless,  sym- 
bolizes the  continuity  of  affection  and 
a  pledge,  both  bride  and  groom  giving 
and  receiving  them  in  some  oases.  A 
most  Interesting  use  of  the  ring  dur- 
ing the  Venetian  Republic  was  the  an- 
nual wedding  of  the  Adriatic  sea  by 
the  Doge.  With  great  pomp  a  ring 
was  thrown  Into  the  sea  from  the  deck 
of  the  Buoentaur.  during  the  ceremony, 
to  indicate  that  the  sea  was  subject  to 
the  Venetian  State.  Curioua  supersti- 
tions and  forms  are  oonneoted  with 
rings. 

Ring  Dova.  A  kind  of  wood-pfgeon, 
common  in  Britain,  and  about  17  Inches 
long.  It  is  of  a  blue-grey  color,  tinged 
with  brown,  with  white  markings 
around  the  neck  which  give  the  name. 

Ring-naakad  Snaka.    A  small  harm- 
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less  serpent  having  a  distinotly  marked 
ring  around  the  neok. 

Ring-worm.  A  common  term  for 
severtQ  forms  of  skin  disease,  usually 
appearing  in  circular  patches  of  annular 
form  on  the  body  and  especially  on  the 
scalp.  There  are  three  xinds  of  ring- 
worm. (1) — On  the  body,  elevated, 
rose-colored;  spreads  outward,  heal- 
ing slowly  from  the  center.  (2) — On 
Uie  scalp;  often  attacks  children  when 
insufficiently  nourished.  (3) — ^In  the 
beard,  chin,  cheeks  and  lips.  It  is  a 
fungoid  growth  and  highly  conta- 
gious. The  hair  should  be  shaved,  and 
the  surface  treated  by  carbolic  soap 
and  dilute  bichloride  of  mercury,  fol- 
lowed by  a  salve  of  oleates  of  zinc  and 
mercury.  Sulphurous  acid  may  be 
used  on  the  body.  A  generous  diet  and 
cod-liver-oil  are  needed. 

RInkt.  Roller  Skating.  They  began  to 
be  popular  in  1875,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  ten  years  many  rinks  were 
started  all  over  the  country,  but  died 
down  after  a  few  years,  to  witness  a 
revival,  however,  more  recently. 

Rro  'do  Janorro.  A  maritime  prov- 
ince of  Brazil,  South  America.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the 
Atlantic.  Mountain  ranges  of  conspic- 
uous height  occupy  the  middle  and 
northern  portion.  The  coast  is  low 
and  indented  with  lagoons.  The  prin- 
cipal products  are  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
coffee  and  corn.  The  capital  is  Praia 
Grande  and  the  most  important  city  is 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Rl'o  do  Janorro  (usually  called  Rio). 
The  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  harbor  or  bay 
at  the  head  of  which  it  stands,  discov- 
ered In  1555,  in  Jstnuary,  therefore 
called  '*  River  of  January."  Next  to 
Buenos  Aires,  it  is  the  largest  commer- 
cial port  in  South  America,  and  one  of 
the  most  capacious,  secure  and  beau- 
tiful harbors  of  the  world.  It  is  en- 
tered by  a  passage  about  a  mile  in 
width,  extending  inland  17  miles  and 
is  dotted  with  beautiful  islands.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  ffold,  diamonds,  hides, 
coffee,  nearly  half  the  amount  con- 
sumed throughout  the  world.  It  con- 
tains a  magnificent  cathedral,  churches, 
streets,  parks  and  palaces;  university, 
museums,  libraries,  galleries,  conser- 
vatory of  music,  normal  college,  etc. 
The  bay.  enclosed  by  mountains,  is  as 
beautiful  as  Naples  or  Constantinople 
and  surrounded  bj  residence  suburbs 
and  villas.    P.  820.500. 

Rl'o  do  La  PIAta  (Spanish,  river  of 
silver).  It  separates  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic;  is  an  estuary  of 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  and  extends 


170  miles  to  the  Atlantic,  138  miles 
wide  at  mouth. 

Ri'o  dran'do  (Spanish,  great  river). 
A  name  given  to  large  rivers  in  many 
countries  discovered  or  settled  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  in  the  United  States,  has  its 
source  in  southwest  Colorado  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  After  crossing  New 
Mexico  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  falling  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Its  estimated  length  is 
about  1,800  miles. 

Rio  Qrando  do  8ul  (south) .  A  river, 
maritime  province  and  seaport  of  Bra- 
zil. It  is  the  southernmost  province  in 
a  temperate  climate,  largely  inhabited 
by  thrifty  Germans  and  Italians,  ex- 
porting coffee,  cattle  prodacts  and 
grain. 

Rl'o  No'gro  (Spanish,  black  river). 
One  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 
Amazon,  it  rises  in  territory  claimed  by 
Colombia,  and,  flowing  through  north- 
ern Brazil,  meets  the  Amazon  at  Man- 
aos.  Its  length  is  supposed  to  be  about 
1.350  miles:  and,  with  the  exception 
of  about  20  miles  of  rapids  is  navigable 
the  greater  part  of  its  length.  A  part 
of  its  upper  course  has  been  called  the 
Guaynia. 

Rio  Negro.  A  river  in  South  Amer- 
ica, forming  a  large  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Patagonia  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  It  is  about  700 
miles  in  length. 

RIph'out.  A  Trojan  who  Joined 
^neas  the  night  that  Troy  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  was  eventually  killed 
after,  making  great  carnage  among  the 
Greeks 

RIp'on.  An  ancient  town  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
the  river  Ure;  noted  for  its  fine  cathe- 
dral  P   8  349 

Rlsto'rll  Adetaldo  (1821-1906).  An 
Italian  tragedienne.  She  appeared  in 
Paris,  1855,  and  became  a  rival  of 
Rachel.  Constantly  Increasing  fame 
secured  for  her  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception in  America  and  other  coun- 
tries. She  retired,  in  1873,  but  occa- 
sionally appeared  privately  after  that. 
She  was  the  queen  of  the  stage,  sweep- 
ing everything  before  her  by  her  terri- 
ble force  ana  reality. 

RIt'ualltU.  The  term  used  to  des- 
ignate an  extreme  High  Church  sec- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
brought  into  the  ceremony  of  public 
worship  colored  vestments,  lighted 
candles,  incense^  and  other  features 
of  Catholic  worship,  and  excited  much 
opposition  and  contention.  The  prac- 
tices were  repeatedly  condemned.  A 
Ritual  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1904  to  receive  evidence  in  regard  to 
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oeremonial  excesses,  and  attempts  are 
beJDK  made  to  arrive  at  a  basis  bj' 
which  both  High  Church  and  Low 
Church  adherents  can  agree  upon  the 
subject  of  ceremonial.  The  report  ol 
the  Ritual  Commission,  publiahed  in 
1906.  concluded  that  the  law  of  public 
worship  la  the  Church  of  England 
had  become  too  narrow  for  the  pres- 
«Dt  generation's  reliRious  life,  and  that 
the  machinery  for  discipline  had  broken 
down.  The  Commissioners  favored 
the  Kiving  o(  greater  power  to  Bish- 
ops for  ine  aoppreasion  of  objection- 
able practicea,  but  beyond  this  no  Im- 
mediate remedy  of  any  efteDluaUty  or 
extent  was  suggested,  and  Ritualism 
remalDB  practically  unchecked. 

Riv'ara.  Bodies  of  water  moving  In 
obedience  to  the  law  of  gravltalEon 
downwards  to  their  lowest  natural 
level.  Rivers  are  formed  by  rain, 
melting  snows,  lakes  and  springs,  all 
of  which  find  their  ultimate  source  in 
atmospheric  preclpltaUon.  The  course 
of  a  river  Is  along  the  line  of  least  re~ 
flistance ;  Its  volume.  Increased  by  trib- 
utaries reaching  over  a  wide  territory 
to  distant  hills  and  mountains,  in- 
creases in  width  and  depth  ui  ~  'Is 

into    the    sea.      The    sectloi  ;h 

which  It  rune  is  called  its  )r 

drainage  area.    A  few  rivers  ;d 

up  by  heat  in  summer  or  bt st 

In  desert  sands  or  disappear  under- 
ground. Rivers  In  tropical  countries 
where  the  seasons  are  but  two,  wet 
and  dry,  have  a  periodical  rise  and 
fall.  The  rise  at  the  source  is  often 
months  earlier  than  at  the  mouth.  In 
the  vlolnily  of  high  mountains  where 
the  melting  of  snows  does  not  coincide 
with  the  rainy  season  there  are  two  pe- 
riods of  rise  and  fall.  Great  lakes  are 
reservoirs  like  those  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada,  Bupplylng 
great  rivers  with  a  never  varying  flow 
of  water.  Velocity  of  current  de- 
pends upon  slope,  depth  and  volume. 
See  under  names  of  chief  Rivers. 

RIvaratd*.  A  otty  and  county  Beat 
of  Riverside  County,  California,  18 
miles  south  of  San  Bernardino,  and 
one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  State. 
It  Is  on  the  Southern  Paolfle,  the  Sania 
PS,  and  the  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles 
A  Salt  Lake  Railroads.  The  ell;  Is  in  the 
midst  of  a  region  producing  oranges, 
lemons,  flgs,  grapes,  raisins,  and  de- 
olduouB  fruits,  ^or  which  it  Is  the 
market.     P.  15.818. 

RIvla'pa.  The  belt  of  ooaBt  between 
the  mountains  and  the  shore  of  the 
Oulf  of  OenoB,  northern  Italy,  from 
Spezia  to  Nice.  It  possesses  pictures- 
que   scenery,   sheltered   mild    climate. 


and 


RMuioh* 
>  a  great  health  resort  (or  the 


wealUiy. 

Rlulo  (rlt-zlo),  David  (1540-1566). 
The  accomplished  Italian  secretary  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Darnley,  Mary's 
husband,  became  Jealous  of  Itim,  burst 
Into  (he  queen's  study  at  Holyrood  Pal- 
ace with  a  parly  of  triends,  and  mur- 
dered him  In  her  presence.  See  Darnley. 

RcMoh.  A  well-known  fresh-water 
Anh  of  the  carp  family,  not  often 
reaching  more  than  two  pounds  in 
weight. 

Road.  A  public  way  on  which  per- 
sons may  travel,  elUier  on  foot  or  by 
conveyance.  It  was  not  generally  de- 
veloped unlH  the  era  of  the  Persians, 
whose  administrative  ability  taughtthem 
to  connect,  control  and  administer  their 
vast  empire  by  military  roads  and  posts. 
The  Romans  followed  them  as  con- 
summate conquerors,  admlnistratora 
and  engineers.  Their  roads  were  coa- 
struoted  with  foundations,  drainage 
and  pavement,  carried  on  Immense 
bi:ldges  and  viaducts  of  solid  masonry, 
and  climbing  mountains  wllh  well  de- 
signed curves  and  tunnels.  The  lines 
were  so  well  selected  that  modem 
roads  coincide  with  the  ancjent  tracks. 
and  In  some  cases  the  original  bridges 
and  pavement  are  preserved.  The  lay- 
ing out  of  a  new  road  tasks  the  skill 
and  Ingenuity  of  engineers  in  estab- 
lishing a  mean  gradient,  reducing  the 
cost  of  cuttings  and  embankments  to 
a  minimum,  while  deviating  as  little  as 
possible  between  points.  Suburban 
roads  having  only  a  natural  foundation 
require  a  hard  surface  wllh  suitable 
drainage.  Urban  roads  usually  have 
an  artlflcia]  foundation,  are  perfectly 
drained,  with  rough  stone  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  various  superimposed  layers 
of  graded  stone,  differing  in  Oneness 
up  to  the  surface.  Roads  are  crowned 
slightly  to  shed  rain.  Macadamised 
roads,    named    after    the    Scotch    ea- 

flneer  John  Loudon  Macadam  (17S6- 
B36),  introduced  the  Roman  system 
of  foundation  drainage  In  Great  Britain. 
but  magnlfleent  work  had  been  done 
in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  The  value 
of  farming  property  depends  imme- 
diately on  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  market,  and  Increasing  wealth  fs 
enabling  America  to  approximate  the 
admirable  roads  of  Europe.  Bloyoles 
and  automobiles  have  been  the  sreat 
Instructors. 

Roanoke.  A  river  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  S50  miles  long  and 
navigable  to  the  head  of  tide-water, 
about  ISO  miles  from  Its  month,  at 
Albemarle  Sound.  It  fs  formed  bj  the 
confluence   of   the    Sfaunton    and  toe 
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DaD  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  AllegrheDies.  It  then  flows  through 
the  northeastern  portion  of  North 
Carolina  until  it  reaches  the  sound. 

Roanoke.  A  city  of  Roanoke 
County,  Virginia,  53  miles  southwest 
of  Lynchburg;  on  the  Virginia  Railway, 
and  Norfolk  &  Western.  It  is  in  an 
iron  mining  and  live  stock  region,  has 
large  trade  and  is  growing  fast.  It 
has  manufactures  or  machinery,  car 
^rorks,  employing  3,000.  tobacco  fac- 
tories, etc.,  and  is  an  extensive  shipper 
of  lumber  and  coal.    P.  34,874. 

Rob'ert  II.  (1316-90).  King  of 
Scotland,  the  son  of  waiter  Stew- 
art and  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert 
the  Bruce.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle. 
David  II.,  he  obtained  the  crovm  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty. While  his  reign  was  generally 
peaceful  two  sanguinary  events  oc- 
curred, the  English  invasion  of  Scot- 
land by  both  land  and  sea  forces  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  the  retaliatory  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Scottish  forces  the  fol- 
io v^ng  year. 

Rob'ert  III.  (King  of  Scotland). 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  about  1390.  Although  his  bap- 
tismal name  was  John,  he  took  that  of 
Robert  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
His  reign  was  weak  and  vacillating, 
and  saved  from  failure  only  by  the 
power  of  his  brother,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Monteith. 

Robert  the  Bruoe.    See  Bruce. 

Rob'ertt,  Froderiok  Sleigh  (1832 — ). 
Baron  Roberts,  nicknamed  "  Bobs.** 
A  British  general  of  great  distinction: 
bom  at  Gawnpore,  India.  He  was  created 
Baronet  1881;  Baron  Roberts  1892; 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army  in  India  1885-1890.  He  was  sent 
to  end  the  Boer  War.  after  the  failure 
of  General  BuUer  in  1900.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  entirely 
changed  the  situation,  relieved  be- 
sieged places,  won  signal  victories, 
and  ensured  the  destiny  of  South 
Africa.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
became  Gommander-in-Ghief .  of  the 
British  army,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament,  with  £100.000. 

Robertson,  Thomas  William  (1829- 
1871).  A  highly  successful  English 
dramatist  who,  between  1866  and 
1870,  produced  a  remarkable  series  of 
society  plays  at  the  Prince  of  Wales*s 
Theater,  Tottenham  Gourt  Road,  in 
those  days  presided  over  by  Marie  Wil- 
ton and  Mr.  Bancroft  (afterwards  Sir 
Squire  and  Lady  Bancroft).  This  se- 
ries, beginning  with  "  Gaste."  included 
"  Society,"  "  Ours,"  "  School."  "  Play." 
••  M.  P.'*^  and  others,  each  of  which  en- 
48 


Joyed  a  long  run.  Robertson  was  also 
the  author  of  "David  Garriok,"  writ- 
ten for  Sothern  in  1864.  Madge 
Robertson  (Mrs.  Kendal,  the  actress* 
born  1849),  is  a  sister  of  "Tom." 

Robert'ton,  Wiiriam  (1721-93).  A 
Scotch  historian,  auttior  of  histories  of 
Gharles  V.,  Scotland,  America  and  Eng- 
land. He  had  not  Gibbon's  extraor- 
dinary literary  ability,  but  was  the 
most  philosophical  historian  of  his  pe- 
riod with  a  strong  grasp  of  social  de- 
velopment, the  laws  of  human  prog- 
ress, the  growth  of  civilization,  and  the 
character  of  the  feudal  system. 

Robet'plerpe.  Maximilien  INarle  Iti- 
dope  (1758-1794).  "The  Incorrupt- 
ible." He  led  a  tumultuous  life.  An 
advocate  in  Arras,  his  birthplace; 
elected  to  the  States  General,  1789; 
orator  in  the  Jacobin  Glub  and  Leader 
of  Extreme  Left;  deputy  in  the  con- 
vention of  1792;  member  of  the  Gora- 
mittee  on  Public  Safety;  active  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror;  attacked  Danton  in 
1794  and  bein^  overthrown  was  ar- 
rested and  guillotined.  He  was  an 
honest  fanatic  but  his  butcheries 
proved  baleful  to  the  Republic  by  de- 
stroying confidence  in  France  and 
abroad. 

Rob'ln  Hood.  A  romantic  character 
whose  exploits,  characterized  by  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  and  terror  to  the  rich, 
nave  made  his  name  historic  as  well  as 
romantic.  He  lived  about  1266,  and  typ- 
ified the  dumb  revolt  of  Saxons  and 
workmen  against  the  Norman  yoke  and 
the  feudal  system  which  filled  the  na- 
tional heart  and  ballad  literature  of  his 
period. 

Rob'ineon  Crusoe.  The  hero  of  De- 
foe's romance  of  a  castaway  on  a 
desert  island.  It  was  founded  upon  the 
story  of  a  Scotch  mutineer,  Alexander 
Selkirk,  who  at  his  own  request  was 
placed  upon  the  island  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez (q.  V.)  and  remained  there  alone 
four  years. 

Rob'inson,  John  (1575-1625).  A 
Puritan  divine,  suspended  for  noncon- 
formity 1602  and  driven  by  persecution 
to  leave  England.  He  emigrated  with 
others  to  Amsterdam  where  he  was  ac- 
tive in  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
the  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrim  colony 
to  Plymouth  In  America.  He  preached 
the  sermon  at  the  time  of  the  embarka- 
tion. 

Rob  Roy  (1671-1731).  Robert  Mo- 
Qpegor.  A  celebrated  Scottish  outlaw^ 
the  second  son  of  Donald  McGregor. 
The  clan,  outlawed  by  act  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  took  the  name  of 
Campbell,  it  being  the  name  of  Rob 
Roy's  mother.  His  exploits  have  re- 
ceived   immortality    from    Sir    Walter 
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Soott.  A  man  like  the  legendary  Robin 
Hood  of  many  noble  qualities. 

Roo  (Zend,  ruch,  to  shine).  A  myth- 
ical Persian  sun  bird,  who  sat  on  the 
tree  of  creation  in  paradise.  In  Arab 
legend  he  became  a  monstrous  bird 
of  the  southern  seas,  able  to  carry  an 
elephant  in  his  talons. 

Rochdale.  A  thriving  manufacturing 
town  of  Lancashire  on  the  River  Roch, 
eleven  miles  northeast  of  Manchester. 
It  is  a  model  of  civic  government,  sani- 
tation and  social  betterment.  The 
woolen  manufacturing  was  introduced 
here  by  a  colony  of  Flemings  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.    P.  85,460. 

Rochefort.  A  Biscayan  seaport,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Gharent,  18  miles 
south  of  La  Rochelle,  with  navy  yard, 
arsenal,  rope  making,  lumber  and  co- 
lonial trade.    P.  39.412. 

Rochelle.  A  seaport  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  with  an  excellent  harbor.  It 
was  an  old  Huguenot  stronghold, 
taken  by  Richelieu  in  1628.  The  main 
industries  are  ship-building,  iron,  cop- 
per and  chemical  works.    P.  30,000. 

Rochelle'  8«ltt.  A  mild  laxative, 
composed  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  pot- 
ash. It  was  first  compounded  or  dis- 
covered in  the  city  of  Rochelle,  by  an 
apothecary  named  Seignette. 

Rooh'eeter.  A  city  of  New  York 
State  settled  1810,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Genesee  River,  about  seven 
miles  from  its  mouth,  at  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  water- 
power  and  its  numerous  manufactures. 
A  remarkable  viaduct  carries  the  Erie 
Canal  across  the  river  here  on  a  struc- 
ture of  hevsm  stone  850  feet  long,  sup- 
ported by  nine  arches.  The  river  has  a 
sheer  fall  of  96  feet.  Rochester  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  nursery  indus- 
try which  is  among  the  largest  of  the 
world.  It  possesses  flour,  cotton,  foun- 
dry, bridge,  glass,  machine  and  rubber 
Industries  and  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity, seminary  and  cathedral.  P. 
218.149. 

Rochester.  A  river  port  town  of  Kent, 
thirty-three  miles  east  of  London  on 
the  Medway,  near  Chatham.  It  con- 
tains a  fine  old  castle  and  cathedral, 
besides  numerous  machine  works.  P. 
30,000. 

Rock.  The  stony  material  which 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  The  number  and  varieties  of 
rock  are  very  great,  although  the 
names  in  popular  use  are  few.  More 
than  600  mineral  elements  enter  into 
pock  formation  but  very  few  of  them 
are  essential.  A  general  division  may 
distinguish  rocks  as  igneous  and  aque- 
ous.     Rocks    formed   by    fusion    are 


known  as  igneous;  if  formed  beneath 
the  surface,  plutonic;  if  on  the  sur- 
face, volcanic;  if  by  erosion  of  older 
rocks  and  transportation  and  deposi- 
tion of  such  material  under  water,  sedi- 
mentary. When  deposited  in  layers 
or  beds,  they  are  stratified,  as  distin- 
guished from  igneous,  which  are  al- 
ways unslratifled.  Sedimentary  rocks 
again  are  arenaceous  (sandy),  argilla- 
ceous (clayey),  or  calcereous  (limey), 
or  mixtures  or  these.  The  sedimentary 
limestones  are  composed  of  fragments 
of  calcareous  secretions,  or  of  the  skele- 
tons of  animals,  such  as  the  coral  in- 
sect, or  of  coralline  plants  like  the  sea- 
weed madrepores.  Heat  and  pressure 
have  altered  into  a  crystalline  condi- 
tion, a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  thus,  sandstone  be- 
comes quartzite  and  limestone  marble. 
These  are  known  as  metamorphio 
rocks;  aqueous  rocks  may  be  sedi- 
mentary, fossiliferous  or  stratified.  In 
these  latter  classes  are  found  the  pre- 
cious metals,  like  gold  and  silver,  cop- 
per and  lead.  Some  rocks  have  been 
formed  by  evaporation  of  a  solution 
in  which  as  mineral,  they  were  sus- 
pended. 

Rock  Cryttal.  The  popular  name  ap- 
plied to  the  finest  and  purest  quartz. 

Rock  Dove.  The  blue-rock  or  river 
pigeon.  The  wild  ancestors  of  the 
common  domestic  pigeon. 

Rock  lelend.  A  city  of  Rock  Island 
County,  Illinois,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of. the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  a 
manufacturing  place  for  agricultural 
implements,  glass  and  cotton  goods.  On 
the  island  of  same  name  is  situated  a 
United  States  Arsenal,  armory  and 
foundry  covering  970  acres.  P.  24,- 
3'J5. 

Rock-oil.    See  Petroleum. 

Rock-ealt  (Greek,  hals.  the  sea). 
The    mineral   halite,   sodium   chloride. 

Rock  8oep.  A  kind  of  clay  or  black 
earth  of  a  sticky  nature,  used  for 
washing  cloth  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  crayons.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
aluminum. 

Rock'efelier,  John  Devldton  (1839 — ). 
One  who  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
the  world.  He  was  born  on  a  small  farm 
in  New  York  State,  and  there  worked 
until  sixteen.  He  then  migrated  to  Cleve- 
land, and  found  employment  in  an 
office  for  a  few  years.  The  Standard 
Oil  Co.  was  organized  in  1865.  About 
this  time.  1862,  the  oil  trade  was  in  a 
disorganized  condition,  owing  to  the 
reckless  trading  and  crude  methods  of 
refining.  Rockefeller  saw  what  was 
wrong,  and  resolved  upon  trylnsr  to 
remedy  it.    Later,  with  Samuel  Adams 
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and  his  brother  William,  he  began  oil- 
refining  and  entered  into  the  business 
with  such  vigor  of  purpose,  and  made 
80  many  improvements,  that  he  became 
t  millionaire  in  a  very  few  years. 
Prom  the  exertions  of  himself  and  as- 
sociates grew  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
beginning  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000.  in  1870,  and  increasing  and  ex- 
tending at  such  a  rate  that  in  1892 
the  capital  had  reached  $106,500,000. 
While  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  harshly 
criticized  among  his  countrymen  for 
his  methods  of  business,  it  is  but  Just 
to  say  that  he  has  always  shown  a 
high  regard  for  the  obligations  of 
wealth.  He  has  given  away  vast  sums 
for  educational,  eleemosynary,  and 
philanthropic  purposes,  to  one  insti- 
tution, alone,  Chicago  University, 
925,000,000.  To  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research,  New 
York  City,  he  has  contributed  $3,500,- 
000  sinee  it  was  founded  by  him  in 
1905.  To  the  General  Educational 
Board,  which  maintains  many  schools 
ID  the  South,  he  has  given  no  less  than 
153,000,000;  also  $1,000,000  to  fight 
the  hook-worm  disease  in  the  South — 
these  and  other  sums  in  the  millions, 
are  included  in  the  list  of  his  bene- 
factions. In  1910  he  had  introduced 
in  Congress  a  bill  to  establish  in  per- 
petuity the  Rockefeller  foundation  of 
1150,000,000  but  objection  being 
raised  to  the  terms  of  this  foundation, 
it  has  not  yet  received  the  stamp  of 
legislative  approval. 

Rook'ets.  A  fire-work  consistinff  of 
a  cylindrical  case,  with  a  light  stick  or 
tripod  to  gruide  it,  which  is  driven  to 
a  great  height  or  distance,  perhaps 
several  hundred  feet  by  the  action  of 
the  gases  vrithin  it  when  it  is  lighted. 
Rockets  serve  the  following  purposes: 
as  ornamental  fire-works;  to  carry 
military  projectiles;  as  harpoon- 
bombs  in  whaling;  as  signals  at  sea: 
and  in  war  time ;  and  in  the  carriage  of 
lines  for  life  saving. 

Rockfopd.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  on  the 
Rock  River,  93  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago;  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
A  Gary,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  Chicago  A  North  Western, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 
Illinois  Central  Railroads.  It  has 
water  power  and  extensive  factories, 
among  them  eighteen  making  furni- 
ture, hosiery  plants  employing  2,000 
and  others  producing  agricultural  im- 
plements, wood  working  machinery, 
pianos,  sewing  machines,  gas  stoves, 
harness  and  saddles,  office  furniture, 
mirror,  plate,  paper,  etc.    P.  45,401. 

Rook^y    Mountains.      The    eastern 


ranges  of  the  great  cordillera  of  North 
America  (the  Sierra  Nevadas)  being  the 
western;  between  38*  and  42*'  north, 
in  the  United  States  they  reach  their 
greatest  breadth,  of  about  1,000  miles, 
and  stretch  continuously  from  the 
southern  border,  of  the  Union,  through 
that  country  and  Canada  to  the  Arctic. 
The  name  is  peculiarly  appropriate: 
nowhere  else  is  there  so  much  naked 
rock,  nowhere  such  a  display  of  crags 
and  peaks  and  pinnacles,  and  yawn- 
ing canyons,  nowhere  such  evidences 
of  volcanic  and  erosive  action  or  such 
brilliancy  of  coloring  in  the  strata  ex- 
posed. A  wonderful  mesa  or  plateau 
region  extends  from  southern  Wyom- 
ing through  western  Colorado,  and  in 
Utah,  south  into  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. The  Wyoming  plateau  over 
which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  passes 
divides  the  Rookies  into  a  Northern  and 
Southern  group.  In  this  continental 
Divide,  so-called,  three  great  rivers 
take  thehr  rise,  the  Missouri,  which 
some  consider  the  true  Mississippi,  the 
Colorado  and  the  Columbia.  The 
greatest  mass  and  development  of 
these  mountains  is  in  Colorado  where 
there  are  40  peaks  over  14,000  feet  high. 
Long's  peak  is  14,271  feet.  Pike's  14,- 
134,  Gray's  14,341.  In  the  Saguache 
Range  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  is 
14,176  feet,  Harvard  14,134,  Gray's 
14,341.  In  the  Saguache  the  parks, 
so-called,  lovely  valleys,  are  walled  in 
among  these  mountains.  In  these  too, 
the  rivers  the  Platte,  the  Arkansas  and 
Rio  Grande  rise.  Famous  the  world 
over  for  its  scenery — mountain  and 
canyon,  forest,  lake  and  geysers — ^is 
Yellowstone  National  Park  situated  in 
these  mountains.  It  lies  in  three 
states  but  is  chiefly  in  Wyoming  (see 
National  Parks).  Northward  in  Alaska 
other  great  peaks  distinguish  this 
range,  among  them  St.  Ellas,  near  the 
boundary  of  British  America,  computed 
as  18,023  feet  In  altitude,  and  long 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  North 
America,  but  now  known  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  adjacent  Mt.  Logan  and 
by  Orizaba  in  Mexico.  Thence  on  north- 
ward the  range  descends  and  dimin- 
ishes, declining  finally  near  the  Arctic 
to  800  feet. 

Rod.  A  measure  or  length  equaling 
5%  yards,  also  called  a  pole  or  a 
perch.  A  square  rod  is  a  rood.  Main 
rod,  the  connecting  rod  of  a  steam  en* 
gine,  or  the  pump  rod  in  a  mining 
shaft;  Moses*  rod,  a  witch  hazel  di- 
vining rod,  used  in  the  shape  of  a 
forked  twig  to  locate  minerals. 

Ro<l«n'tla  (Latin,  rodo,  to  gnaw). 
The  rodents,  an  order  of  mammals  of 
the  gnawing  class,  and  including  all 
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kinds  of  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  por- 
cupioes,  beavers,  hares,  rabbits,  etc 
The  teeth  of  the  rodents  grow  oon  • 
tinually  so  that  it  is  necessary  foi 
them  to  gnaw,  to  keep  growth  down. 
Otherwise  they  might  grow  and  pos- 
sibly lock  the  jaws. 

Rodg'ers,  John  (1771-1838).  An 
American  admiral,  foster-father  and 
preceptor  of  Farragut.  Also  John  Rodg- 
ers, 1812-1882,  son  of  the  former  ad- 
miral, distinguished  in  Civil  War  time. 

Rodin,  Augusta  (1841 — ).  The 
greatest  French  sculptor  of  our  age. 
He  produced  a  monument  of  Eustache 
de  St.  Pierre  for  Calais,  also  **  Psyche," 
**  Francesca  da  Rimini,'*  •*  The  Sphinx," 
**  Hell  Gate." 

Rodnoy,  Ossar  (about  1730-1783). 
A  native  of  Delaware  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  active  in  providing  sup- 
plies for  the  state  troops  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  and  saw 
some  service  in  the  field.  He  was 
president  of  the  State  of  Delaware  for 
four  years. 

Rodney,  Qeorge  Brydgee,  Bapon 
( 1718-92) .  A  distinguished  British  ad- 
miral. His  signal  victory  over  the 
French,  under  the  Gomte  de  Grasse, 
off  Dominica,  West  Indies,  April  12, 
1782,  prolonged  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  saved  the  empire  of  the  sea 
for  England. 

Roe.  The  parts  of  fishes  which  ex- 
tend on  each  side  of  the  ribs  in  lobes 
next  to  the  intestines.  What  is  called 
**  hard  roe  **  is  that  of  the  female  and 
consists  of  egg  spawn;  that  of  the 
male  is  the  sort  roe  sperm  or  milt.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  ova  in  one  con- 
ger-eel number  many  millions  and  in 
other  fishes  they  are  as  numerous.  The 
eggs  of  crustaceans  and  amphibians 
are  also  known  as  roe. 

Roe,  Edward  Payaon  (1838-1888). 
A  clergyman  and  novelist,  author  of 
many  stories,  among  them  ^*  Barriers 
Burned  Away,"  graphically  describing 
the  great  Chicago  fire. 

Roeb'llno,  John  Augustus  (1806- 
1896).  An  American  civil  engineer,  bom 
in  Prussia.  He  was  the  builder 
of  the  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara, 
1855;  the  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  1867.  and  designer 
of  the  East  River  bridge.  New  York  to 
Brooklyn,  1867.  He  died  from  injuries 
received  on  that  work  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  son  Washington  Augustus 
Roebling  (1837 — ),  also  famous  as  a 
bridge  engineer. 

Roentgen  or  R5ntgen,  Conrad  Wil- 
helm  (1845 — ).  The  eminent  German 
scientist — ^formerly  Director  of  the 
Wflrlzburg  University  Laboratory,  and 


since  1899  Professor  at  Munich — 
whose  discovery  of  the  Rontgen  rays 
in  1895  created  a  world-wide  sen- 
sation and  has  proved  of  such  inesti- 
mable value  in  surgical  practice  and 
other  directions.  Besides  his  X-rays 
discovery,  he  had  made  other  import- 
ant laboratory  investigations,  resultioff 
in  the  solution  of  difficult  chemical 
problems. 

Roentgen  or  R5ntgen  Raye.  Were 
discovered  in  1895  by  Professor  ROnl- 
gen,  of  Wflrtzburg.  while  experiment- 
ing with  a  Crookes*  vacuum  tube, 
Ihe  fact  was  accidentally  revealed  that 
a  photographic  plate,  contained  in  a 
dark  box  and  shielded  from  the  rays, 
reflected  metal  objects,  the  box  itself 
seeming  transparent.  Further  experi- 
ments developed  the  idea  and  now  by 
the  aid  of  ROntgen  Rays  photographs 
can  be  obtained  oi'  objects  enclosed  in 
solid  bottles,  enabling  bullets  and  solid 
bodies  of  metal,  as  well  as  bones,  etc., 
in  the  body  to  be  perfectly  located 
and  investigated.  The  discovery  has 
proved  of  great  advantage  in  surgical 
operations,  and  from  experiments  that 
are  constantly  in  progress  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  rays  may  prove  of  great 
utility  in  the  case  of  various  skin  and 
other  diseases. 

Roeakllde.  An  ancient  royal  city  of 
Denmark.  20  miles  west  of  Gopen- 
haffen.  It  contains  a  palace  and  fine 
cathedral,  with  tombs  of  all  the  early 
Danish  kings.    P.  8,500. 

Rog'er  of  Wend'over.  A  monk  of  St. 
Albans,  and  later  Prior  of  Belvohr  who 
died  in  1237.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  world  under  the  title  of  *•  Flow- 
ers of  History,"  which  has  been  of 
great  value  for  its  antiquarian  lore. 

Roo'era,  John  (1509-1555).  A 
friend  of  Tyndale's,  who  worked  with 
him  in  translating  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible  published  in  1537.  After 
Mary*s  accession  he  was  arrested  for 
preaching  a  sermon  against  Romanism, 
and  ultimately  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Smithfleld.  being  the  first  of  the  many 
martyrs  of  the  reign. 

Roo'ert,  John  (1829-1904).  An 
American  modeler  of  statuette  groups 
of  country  life,  and  Civil  War  times. 

Rog'epsy  Randolph  (1825-1892). 
An  American  sculptor,  born  in  New 
York  state  and  resident  in  Italy  many 
years.  His  work  includes  the  bronze 
doors  of  the  Capitol,  Washington,  sev- 
eral figures  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, Richmond,  Virginia,  and  statu- 
ary and  memorials  in  Detroit,  Provi- 
dence and  other  cities. 

Rog'ept,  8amuel  (1763-1855).  The 
banker-poet,  who  wrote  **The  Pleas- 
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ures  ol  Memory,"  "  Italy,"  and  other 
works  which  contain  much  graceful 
thought  sympathetically  expressed.  His 
writings  procured  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  the  leading  literary  men  of  his 
time. 

Ro'0«tf  Peter  Mark  (1779-1869). 
An  English  physician  and  writer,  com- 
piler of  the  famous  book  of  synonyms 
and   antonyms,   *'  Roget's  Thesaurus." 

Rohan  (ro-ftn'),  Hanri  da  (1579- 
1638).  A  French  soldier  and  writer  and 
Huguenot  leader,  a  skillful  commander, 
trusted  by  Richelieu,  though  a  fac- 
tious politician.  He  wrote  an  interest- 
ing book  of  Memoirs,  also  the  work 
"  Le  Parfait  Capitaine."  . 

Rohan.  Cardinal  Loula  Rani  Edouard 
de  (1734-1803).  A  great  church  dig- 
nitary, who  permitted  himself  to  be 
involved  in  the  scandal  of  the  Diamond 
necklace,  a  romantic  story  which  has 
been  used  by  writers  as  diverse  in  pur- 
pose and  style  as  Dumas  and  Garlyle. 
The  name  or  the  Queen,  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, being  also  involved,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Bastile.  On  trial  he  was 
acquitted,  but  exiled,  whereupon  he 
seems  to  have  mended  and  abandoned 
his  dissolute  habits. 

Roland.  A  general  of  Charlemagne. 
Attacked  by  the  Basques  in  the  Pyre- 
nees at  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  he 
lost  his  life  and  his  army,  A.  D.  778. 
His  story,  with  legendary  additions,  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  great  French  epic 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

Rolandp  da  la  Platl^ra,  Mme.  (Ro- 
Iftng-de-la-Pla-tyar"),  (1  7  5  4  -  1793). 
One  of  the  leading  figures  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Her  salon  was  the 
headquarters  for  Republicans  and  Gir- 
ondists of  1791-1793.  Her  husband, 
Jean  Marie  Roland  de  la  Plati^re 
(1734-1793),  who  was  one  of  the  Min- 
isters during  the  Girondist  period,  es- 
caped from  Paris  on  the  disruption  of 
his  Party,  but  his  wife  remained  be- 
hind, and  was  sent  to  the  guillotine. 
During  her  incarceration  she  wrote  an 
•*  Appeal  to  Posterity,"  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  of  sentiment  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  Her  husband  committed 
suicide  on  receiving  the  news  of  her 
execution. 

Roriln,  Oharlaa  (1661-1741).  A  dis- 
tinguished French  historian  who  en- 
joyed great  renown  in  his  time  as  the 
author  of  "  Ancient  History,"  "  Roman 
History,"  and  other  works.  He  was 
a  JanseniBt.  a  liberal  party  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  of  that  period, 
and  to  that  fact  owed  the  deprivation 
of  important  appointments. 

Ro^nan.  In  printing  refers  to  styles 
of  type  like  that  of  this  book,  perpen- 
dicularly with  upright  strokes,  thicker 


than  the  horizontal;  body  type  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  known  as 
Italic,  which  slopes  to  the  right  and  is 
chiefly  used  to  indicate  emphasis  or  for 
a  foreign  word. 

Roman  Arohitaoture.  This  is  most  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mix- 
ture and  amalgamation  of  all  ancient 
styles,  and  the  startUig  point  for  all 
modern  styles.  Rome  borrowed  from 
Greece  the  oblong  temple  and  the  va- 
rious **  orders  " ;  from  the  Tuscans, 
probably  the  circular  temple  and  the 
circular  arch.  The  most  interesting 
temple  of  Rome  is  the  Pantheon,  the 
portico  of  which  belongs  to  the  ake  of 
Augustus.  The  greatest  works  or  the 
Romans,  however,  are  their  basilicas, 
amphitheatres,  baths,  which .  were  of 
unrivalled  splendor,  and  among  public 
works,  their  aqueducts,  bridges,  trium- 
phal arches  and  tombs,  many  of  the 
last  showing  transitions  to  the  Chris- 
tian  style 

Ro'man  Oath'oilo  Ohuroh.  The 
Christian  Church  whose  head  Is  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  He  traces  his  succes- 
sion in  the  see  of  Rome  direct  from  St. 
Peter.  Its  Creed  comprises  twelve  ar- 
ticles; it  maintains  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Euch- 
arist, Penance.  Extreme  Unction,  Holy 
Orders,  and  Matrimony.  The  doctrines 
include  those  of  Original  Sin  and  Justi- 
fication, sanctioned  oy  the  Council  of 
Trent;  the  Mass,  as  a  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice: Purgatory;  Papal  Supremacy, 
etc.  It  was  the  Established  Church  of 
England  until  the  Reformation,  after 
which  many  disabilities  were  imposed 
upon  Roman  Catholics,  and  continued  in 
a  more  or  less  severe  form  until  the 
passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1829.  There  are  three  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops  in  Britain,  two  of  whom 
are  in  Scotland  and  the  other  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  over  260,000,000  Ro- 
man Catholics  throughout  the  world 
of  which  number  there  are  about  five 
and  a  half  millions  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  two  greatest  blows  this  an- 
cient communion  has  ever  received 
were  the  schism  in  the  ninth  century, 
out  of  which  grew  the  Greek  Church, 
and  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Icnown  as  the  Reformation,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Protestant  denominations. 
Yet  this  church  is,  notvrithstanding.  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  What  it  has  lost  in 
the  Old  World  it  has  more  than  gained 
in  the  New.  It  came  to  America  vriih 
Columbus.  The  first  American  see 
was  established  in  San  Domingo,  the 
second  at  Santiago  de  Cuba:  the  first 
in  the  United  States  at  Baltimore, 
where  John  Carroll,  a  brother  of 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton,  was  or- 
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dained  Archbishop  in  1789.  It  had,  at 
that  time,  about  30,000  communioants 
in  this  country:  now  it  claims  upwards 
of  12,500,000  in  the  United  States.  It 
numbers  three  cardinals,  14  archbish- 
ops, 90  bishops,  15,000  priests,  12,000 
churches  and  over  1,000.000  pupils  in 
its  schools.  It  counts  within  Its  folds 
100,000  Indians,  and  150,000  negroes. 
And  still  technically  this  is  considered 
a  missionary  community  under  the 
congregation  of  the  Propaganda. 

Roman  Law.  The  Jurisprudence  of 
the  Romans  contained  in  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian  and  revived  in  the  modem 
Civil  Law  of  Europe.    See  Law. 

Roma'nea,  Qaorgo  John  (1848- 
1894).  A  Canadian  naturalist  who  lived 
mostly  in  England  and  while  at  Ox- 
ford attracted  attention  by  his  studies 
in  natural  history,  his  works  on  *'  Men- 
tal Evolution  in  Animals  **  and  **  Animal 
Intelligence.**  He  was  distinguished  for 
a  remarkable  closeness  of  observation. 

Romanesquo  Arohitecture.  The  de* 
based  style  which  succeeded  Roman  ar- 
chitecture. It  Includes  the  round- 
arched  and  vaulted  orders,  which  were 
prominent  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
century  and  retains  some  characteris- 
tics of  the  Classical  style,  modified  by 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  Byzantine  and 
Lombard  orders  come  within  the  term 
Romanesque. 

Rome.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Floyd  County,  Oeorffia,  on  tne  Coosa 
River,  80  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta; 
and  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  the 
Central  of  the  Georgia  and  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  <&  St.  Louis  Railroads.  It  is 
a  busy  cotton  market  and  has  varied 
manufactures,  among  which  are  foun- 
dries, furniture,  fertilizers,  bricks,  etc. 
P.   12.099. 

Rome.  A  city  on  the  Tiber  River, 
the  capital  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
Italy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  in  the  world;  the  center  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  mother 
of  European  civilization.  It  is  situated 
on  the  original  **  seven  hills  **  of  the 
^Id  Roman  metropolis,  in  the  val- 
leys, the  wide  plain  of  the  Cam- 
Sus  Martius,  and  on  the  Vatican  and 
aniculan  hills,  west  of  the  Tiber.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Peter,  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo  (q.  v.),  the  Vatican,  many 
churches  and  palaces,  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  numerous  monuments: 
besides  a  university  and  several 
notable  institutions  devoted  to  art 
and  learning.  It  was  made  the  capital 
of  modem  united  Italy  in  1871.  Mod- 
em Rome  is  vastly  changed  since  the 
occupation  of  the  city  In  1870,  as  the 


Italian  capital.  New  streets  have  been 
laid  out,  populous  suburbs  have  been 
built,  tenements  have  risen,  and  many 
of  the  fine  old  villas  of  the  Roman 
nobility  have  been  '*  improved  **  out 
of  existence,  but  still  enough  remains 
of  the  old,  the  classic  Rome  and  Medi- 
aeval Rome,  to  distinguish  it  among 
cities  of  the  world.  The  Qulrinal,  for- 
merly a  Papal  Palace,  is  now  the  Royal 
Palace.  The  many  palaces  of  the  old 
Roman  princes,  with  their  priceless 
treasures  of  art,  are  still  left.  Among 
the  numerous  churches  in  the  city 
is  St.  John  Lateran,  the  first  church 
in  Christendom,  aiid  a  thousand  other 
objects  associated  with  the  glories  of 
the  past.  Rome  is  a  well  kept  modem 
city,  generally  healthful,  notwithstand- 
ing its  surroundings,  except  perhaps  in 
the  hot  summer  months.  It  has  an  un- 
rivalled water  supply.  The  embank- 
ment and  clearing  of  the  channel  of  tbe 
Tiber  is  a  erreat  betterment.  The  only 
drawback  is  in  the  malarious  and  prac- 
tically uninhabited  Campagna,  now 
largely  reclaimed  by  drainage  works. 
Most  of  the  suppbes  for  Rome  are 
brought  from  a  long  distance:  its  com 
and  wine  come  from  fruitful  Tuscany; 
its  table  requirements  from  the  fertile 
Terra  di  Lavoro  near  Naples  or  else- 
where. Rome  has  ne  great  trade.  Its 
grosperity  depends  largely  on  the 
lourt  and  Vatican,  the  garrison  and 
foreign  visitors.  It  has  some  small 
manufactures,  chiefly  home  necessities, 
mosaics  and  Jewelry,  mementoes,  min- 
iature copies  of  great  pictures,  etc.  It 
lives  largely  upon  its  past  and  cele- 
brated the  2,663rd  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  May  7,  1911.  P.  530.000. 

Romo.  A  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
Mohawk  River,  west  of  Utica.  It  was 
Fort  Stanwix  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
besieged  by  the  British  in  1777.  It  is  a 
dairying  and  industrial  center.  P.  20,- 
497. 

Rom'noy,  Qoorge  (1734-1802).  One 
of  the  greatest  of  English  portrait 
painters.  He  was  bora  In  Lancashire 
and  for  several  years  was  a  portrait 
painter  in  Westmoreland.  In  1762  be 
went  to  London  and  his  first  histori- 
cal picture,  the  "Death  of  King  Ed- 
mund," received  a  prize  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts.  He  studied  in  Italy  and 
on  his  retura  was  generously  patroniiw 
by  the  nobility.  ^'Milton  Dictating^ to 
his  Daughters  "  and  "  Titania  with  her 
Indian  Votaress"  are  among  his  Idew 
pictures.  Of  his  portraits  the  best 
known  are  the  full  length  figure  or 
William  Beckford,  the  group  of  tne 
Duchess  of  Gordon  and  her  son.  ana 
especially  the  many  beautiful  portraits 
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of  Emma  Hart,  afterwards  Lady  Ham- 
Uton. 

Rom'uiua.  The  twin  brother  of  Remus, 
son  of  the  vestal  virgin  Sylvia.  The 
mother  was  condemned  to  be  buried 
alive  and  the  children  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  The  boys  were  rescued,  how- 
ever, and  suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  After- 
wards they  resolved  to  found  a  city,  but 
<iuarreled  as  to  Its  situation,  and  in  the 
conflict  Remus  was  killed.  This  left 
Romulus  free  to  act  upon  his  own 
choice,  and  Rome  was  accordingly  built. 

Roncoavalloo.  A  pass  in  the  Pyrenees, 
twenty  miles  northeast  of  Pampeluna, 
where  Gharlemagne^s  rear-guard  was 
destroyed  by  the  Basques  in  778. 

Ronda.  A  Spanish  city  on  a  pictur- 
esque height,  43  miles  west  of  Malaga. 
It  contains  the  largest  bull-ring  in 
Spain,  for  10,000  spectators.  P.  20,- 
185. 

Roof.  The  outer  top  covering  of  a 
building  or  that  which  corresponds  to 
It,  as  the  roof  of  a  mine  or  figuratively 
speaklnff,  the  roof  of  the  world.  Arch- 
itecturally, roofs  are  named  for  the 
materials  that  enter  Into  them,  as 
shingle,  slate,  tile,  concrete,  gravel  or 
mastic;  for  some  feature  of  their  con- 
struction, shape  or  style,  as  a  shed, 
curb,  conical.  Arable,  hip,  ogee,  octagon, 
pavilion,  saddle,  trussed  or  terraced 
roof;  or  from  the  country,  the  period 
or  person  identified  with  their  origin, 
as  a  Dutch,  French,  Gothic,  Mansard, 
or  Norman  roof.  An  ogee  roof  is  one 
with  concave  and  convex  curves;  a 
pavilion  roof,  one  sloping  equally  on  all 
sides;  a  terrace  roof,  one  flat  at  the 
top;  a  Dutch  roof,  one  of  two  planes 
on  each  side,  the  lower  of  the  steeper 

6 itch.  The  French  roof  is  not  French, 
ut  a  modified  form  of  Mansard;  a 
Gothic  roof  is  very  high  pitched,  cor- 
responding with  that  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  chiefly  seen  on  churches. 
The  Mansard  was  first  placed  in  the 
Louvre  in  Paris  by  Lescot  in  1550,  and 
got  its  name  from  Mansart  or  Mansard 
an  architect,  the  uncle  of  the  famous 
designer  of  Versailles  palace  and  the 
Invalides,  J.  H.  Mansart,  who  brought 
this  style  into  vogue;  a  Norman  roof 
is  one  whose  rafters  Joggle  or  point 
with  the  kingpost  vyith  braces  between. 
Rook.  The  Old  World  crow,  a  bird 
abounding  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  The 
birds  nest  in  colonies,  and  live  ehlefly 
on  worms  and  insects.  The  plumage  is 
black  with  blue  and  purple  tinges. 

Roosoveii  (roz'-e-velt),  Thoodors 
(1858 — }.  President  of  the  United 
states  of  America,  from  the  death  of 
Mr.  McKinley  in  1901  until  1909.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard,  and  spent 
some  years  in  the  Far  West  as  a  cattle 


rancher  and  sportsman,  devoted  to  big 
^ame,  hunting  and  shooting,  and  writ- 
ing animated  descriptions  of  his  adven- 
tures. He  then  returned  to  New  York, 
became  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1881,  and  soon  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  an  honest  and  fearless 
Republican.  He  was  nominated  for 
Mayor  in  New  York  City  in  1886,  but 
defeated  by  Tammany  Hall.  He  then 
retired  to  the  West  again  for  a  year  or 
two.  In  1889  he  was  made  a  Member  of 
the  National  Civil  Service  Commission, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  six  years.  In 
1895,  he  became  one  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioners of  New  York,  and  in  1897 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  a  position  which  he  resigned 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
organized  a  regiment  of  Rough  Riders, 
and  commanded  that  body  in  Cuba  with 
considerable  distinction.  After  the  war 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  and  in  1900,  when  McKinley 
was  elected  President,  he  was  on  the 
ticket  with  him  as  Vice-President.  On 
the  assassination  of  McKinley,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  and  in  1904 
was  re-elected  to  the  position  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  He  greatly 
developed  competitive  civil  service  and 
reform  movements;  restricted  the 
power  of  railroad  corporations  and 
trusts:  created  the  movement  for  con- 
servation of  public  lands,  forests  and 
mining  interests;  settled  an  important 
coal  strike;  furthered  industrial  and 
social  reforms;  initiated  the  annual 
assembly  of  State  Governors.  By  suc- 
cessful diplomacy  he  secured  for  the 
United  States  the  right  to  build  and 
fortify  the  Panama  Canal,  doubling  the 
nation's  naval' and  mercantile  possibili- 
ties. Through  his  initiative  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  was  settled  by  the 
Portsmouth  Convention  (q.  v.),  and  for 
this  service  President  Roosevelt  was 
awarded  the  NObel  Prize  in  1906.     In 

1909  he  went  on  a  big  game  shooting 
expedition  to  South  Afnca;  returning  in 

1910  he  made  the  tour  of  the  chief 
capitals  of  Europe  and  in  1912  of- 
fered himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Taft, 
whose  election  in  1908  he  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  securing.  The  ex-presi- 
dent has  long  been  a  contributor  to  the 
magazines  and  reviews.  He  has  been 
an  associate  editor  of  the  **  Outlook  ** 
since  1909,  and  Is  the  author,  among 
other  works  of :  ••  Naval  War  of  1812," 
1882;  "Ranch  Life,"  1888;  "Oliver 
Cromwell,*'  1900. 

Root.  That  part  of  a  plant,  usually 
underground,  but  sometimes  aerial,  as 
in  the  orchid  and  mistletoe,  which 
gives  it  fixity  and  sustenance,  includ- 
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Jng  root-stooks,  tubers,  corns  and 
bulbs.  Specifloally  an  edible  tuber, 
like  the  potato,  beet  or  carrot.  In  phi- 
lology* the  primitive  or  elementary 
form  of  a  word;  in  anatomy,  that 
which  is  deeply  imbedded  as  the  root 
of  a  tooth;  In  hydraulic  engineering, 
the  point  where  a  weir  or  dam  Joins 
the  bank;  in  mathematics,  that  factor 
of  any  quantity  which  multiplied  by  it- 
self a  certain  number  of  times  produces 
that  quantity  as  the  square  root,  by  a 
single  multiplication  (two  times  two 
— ^four) ;  the  cube  root  by  three  multi- 
plications (2x2x2),  two  being  cube 
root  of  eight  and  so  on. 

Rooti  Elihu  (1845—).  An  American 
lawyer  and  statesman,  identified  as 
counsel,  with  many  important  law  cases 
and  corporations.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice,  1867;  was  one  of  counsel  for 
Tweed,  1871,  counsel  for  Judge  Hilton 
in  the  Stewart  will  case,  counsel  in  the 
Fayerweather  will  case,  and  for  the 
Sugar  Trust ;  United  States  District  At- 
torney, New  York,  1883-85;  Secretary 
of  War  under  McKinley,  1899:  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Roosevelt,  1905- 
1909;  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York  for  the  term  1909-1915.  He  has 
employed  his  great  knowledge  of  mer- 
cantile law  in  combating  trusts,  organ- 
izing national  departments,  and  devel- 
oping commerce.     * 

Root,  Qaorge  Froderlok  (1820- 
1895).  An  American  composer  and  mu- 
sic publisher.  He  was  author  and  com- 
poser of  many  ballads  among  them  the 
popular  war  songs,  the  '*  Battle-Cry 
of  Freedom  " ;  **  Tramp  I  Tramp  I 
Tramp ! "  etc.,  also  a  number  of  can- 
tatas, music  manuals,  etc. 

Root-took.  A  rhizome,  or  prostrate 
stem.    See  Rhizome. 

RoKqual.  A  marine  mammal  of  the 
whale  order,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  found  of  from  70  to  100  feet 
long.  They  yield  but  a  small  quantity 
of  blubber,  and  therefore  are  not  much 
hunted. 

Rom  Salvator.     See  Salvator,  Rosa. 

Rosa'cofo.  The  rose  family  embrac- 
ing ten  tribes,  80  genera,  and  nearly 
2,000  species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Besides  roses  proper,  spirsas 
(meadow  sweets)  and  other  plants  of 
ornamental  value,  this  family  includes 
many  of  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
climes,   such   as    apple,   pear,   beach, 

glum,  and  cherry,  and  the  strawDerry, 
lackberry  and  raspberry. 
Romrlo.  An  Argentine  city  on  the 
Parana,  186  miles  above  Buenos  Aires. 
It  is  well  laid  out  and  sanitary,  a  rail- 
way center,  exporting  wheat,  frozen 
meat,  preserved  fruits,  hides  and 
leather.    P.  120.000. 


Ro'Mt,    Don    Juan    Manuol    (1793- 

1877).  .  The  first  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  attaining  that  po- 
sition after  much  desperate  fighting 
as  Gommander-in-Ghiei  of  the  army. 
He  remained  President  from  1835  to 
1852,  when  a  sudden  revolution 
caused  him  to  leave  the  country,  and 
retire  to  a  small  English  farm  near 
Southampton,  where  he  died. 

Rose.  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Rosa, 
erect  or  climbing,  bearing  handsome 
and  usually  scented  flowers,  which 
besides  growing  wild  everywhere  in 
the  north  temperate  regions,  has  been 
cultivated  and  improved  from  time  im- 
memorable.  In  the  wild  state  the 
flowers  are  single,  pink  in  color  with 
five  petals,  and  numerous  stamens  and 
pistils.  Under  cultivation,  the  stamens 
are  transformed  hito  petals  and  the 
flowers  become  double.  Of  wild  spe- 
cies there  are  forty  or  fifty  with  per- 
haps three  times  as  many  varieties;  of 
the  cultivated  more  than  a  thousand 
varieties.  These  numerous  cultivated 
forms  are  a  product  of  a  few  of  the 
wild  varieties.  The  Provence  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  of  them,  and 
the  original  of  the  greatest  number,  in 
cultivation  now.  Some  species  are  cul- 
tivated for  their  products,  such  as  at- 
tar of  roses  and  rose  water.  The  cab- 
bage rose,  the  damask  rose,  and  the 
musk  rose,  are  most  favored  for  this 
purpose,  retaining  their  pre-eminence 
among  flowers  year  after  year,  and  the 
attar  of  roses  is  the  most  famous  and 
costly  of  all  perfumes.  The  finest 
rose-gardens  In  the  world  are  those  of 
the  province  of  Kezanlik,  in  Eastern 
Roumelia,  where  the  plantations, 
which  lie  alonff  the  sweet  valley  of 
Maritza,  extend  for  upwards  of  40 
miles.  Here  nearly  6,000  lbs.  of  the 
attar  is  produced  every  year,  to  make 
which  several  thousand  tons  of  picked 
petals  are  used,  for  it  takes  about 
200  pounds  of  rose  leaves  to  make  a 
single  ounce  of  the  attar.  The  price 
of  tne  Turkish  attar,  v^ich  Is  produced 
by  distillation,  is  from  975  to  9100  a 
pound ;  but  that  which  comes  from  the 
South  of  Prance,  where  only  a  smaU 
quantity  Is  produced,  is  even  more  ex- 
pensive owing  to  its  particularly  fine 
quality.  The  price  of  this  is  as  much 
as  $200  to  $250  per  pound.  Among  gar- 
den v&rieties  the  old-fashioned  tea, 
moss,  hundred-leaved  and  Michigan 
roses  are  favorites,  with  the  Bourbon, 
Malmaison,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Jacquemi- 
not and  Mar^chal  Niel.  The  rose  apple 
is  a  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  cultivated 
for  its  foliage,  flowers  and  fTuit,  which 
last  is  made  into  preserves;  the  rose  in 
architecture  refers  to  a  circular  decora- 
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tion,  or  feature  as  a  rose  window;  the 
rose  bay  is  a  dwarf  rtiododendron :  the 
rose  chafer,  a  beetle  of  Europe,  de- 
stracUve  to  roses;  rose  diamond,  a  rose 
form  of  that  gem;  in  heraldry,  a  con- 
ventional form,  the  emblem  of  England. 
IIOM'beryi  Archibald  Philip  Prim- 
roM,  Earl  of  (1847 — ).  An  active 
Liberal  politician  and  statesman.  He 
aocceeded  to  the  title  in  1868,  and 
in  1881  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  Under- 
Secretary  in  the  Home  Department. 
This  post  he  resigned  in  1883.  and 
afterwards  made  a  trip  around  the 
world  with  his  wife,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Baron  Meyer  de  Roths- 
child. In  1884  he  was  made  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  In  1886  he  became  For- 
eign Secretary.  In  1892  he  accepted 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  London 
County  Council;  and  was  again  in 
charge  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  later  Ministry.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  resigned  in  1894  he  became 
Premier,  but  resigned  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  1896  gave  up  the  Liberal 
leadership.  Since  then  he  has  held 
somewhat  aloof  from  his  party,  al- 
though from  time  to  time  giving 
speeches  of  remarkable  power.  •  He 
wrote  **  Napoleon:  The  Last  Phase." 

RoM'crana,    Qen.    William     8Upke 

(1819-1898).  An  American  military 
oomm&nder  and  legislator.  He  was  an 
aide  to  Gen.  McClellan  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  won  several  bat- 
tles including  Corinth,  and  Murfrees- 
boro,  but  was  defeated  at  Chickamauga, 
Tennessee,  1863,  and  relieved  of  com- 
mand. He  commanded  the  department 
of  Missouri,  repelling  the  attack  of 
Sterling  Price.  After  the  war  he  served 
as  Minister  to  Mexico  and  as  Member  of 
Congress  from  California  for  two 
terms.  He  was  restored  to  the  army  and 
was  on  the  retired  list  when  he  died. 

Ro'aet,  War  of  the.  A  disastrous 
civil  contest  between  the  rival  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  crown.  It  began 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  ter- 
minated with  the  death  of  Richard  III. 
on  Bosworth  Field.  The  emblem  or 
badge  of  the  Lancastrians  was  the  red 
or  French  rose,  and  of  the  Yorkists 
the  common  English  white  rose.  It  is 
said  that  100.000  of  the  gentry  and 
common  people,  200  nobles,  and  12 
Princes  of  the  Blood  were  killed  during 
the  thirty  years  of  this  fierce  contest. 
All  rivalry  between  the  Roses  ended  by 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  of  Lancaster 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  of  the  House  of  York. 

Iloaot'ta  atone.    A  stone  discovered 


in  1799  by  the  French  at  Rosetta  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  a  piece  of  black 
basalt  about  three  feet  long,  and  a 
little  less  in  width  and  contains  a  tri- 
lingual inscription,  in  the  hieroglyphic, 
demotic  and  Greek  language.  Tnis  was 
easily  deciphered  by  means  of  the 
Greek  and  found  to  contain  a  degree  in 
honor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  It  was  set 
up  about  195  B.  C. 

Roae'wood.  The  name  given  to  the 
timber  of  various  South  American 
trees  of  the  Leguminosae  order.  Its 
ground  color  is  dark  brov^  with  red 
streakings,  forming  a  variety  of  at- 
tractive designs.  So  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  wood  when  first  cut 
is  scented.  Also  a  number  of  other 
trees  resembling  the  true  rosewood 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
it.  The  price  ranges  trom  950  to  9100 
a  ton. 

RoaMn.  The  residue  after  the  dis- 
illation  of  turpentine.    See  Resins. 

Roalyn.  A  tov^  on  the  Esk,  Scot- 
land, near  Edinburgh:  famous  for  its 
ancient  castle  and  Gothic  chapeL 

Roamarrnua  (dew  of  the  sea).  An 
evergreen  herb,  the  rosemary  (Ros- 
marinus officinalis),  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  now  cultivated  widely 
for  its  fragrance  and  bitter  pungency  as 
a  condiment.  It  yields  by  distillation, 
an  oil  of  sweet  savor  used  in  poma- 
tums, and  its  leaves  are  used  to  some 
extent  as  a  gentle  stimulant,  in  medi- 
cine. It  Is  the  herb  of  remembrance 
and  is  so  referred  to  by  Ophelia  in 
"  Hamlet." 

Ross,  Alexander  Milton  (1832-97). 
A  Canadian  naturalist,  who  served  in 
the  American  Union  Army.  He  was 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  On- 
tario and  wrote  **  Birds  of  Canada,** 
"  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Canada,** 
"  Flora  of  Canada."  '*  Mammals,  Rep- 
tiles and  Fishes  of  Canada.** 

Roeop  Edward  Aisworth  (1886 — ). 
An  American  educator  and  sociologist; 
educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Berlin; 

?>rofessor  at  Indiana  University,  Stan- 
ord  and  Cornell,  and  lecturer  at  Har- 
vard, and  author  of  numerous  works  on 
sociological  subjects. 

Rosa,  8lp  Jamea  Clark  (1800-1862). 
An  Arctic  explorer  who  accompanied 
his  uncle.  Sir  John  Ross,  and  Captain 
Parry  on  their  expeditions.  He  was 
commander  of  the  expedition  of  1839- 
1843,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of 
the  discovery  of  the  North  Magnetic 
Pole  in  1831. 

Rota,  8lp  John  (1777-1856).  The 
eminent  explorer  (uncle  of  the  forego- 
ing} .    He  made  several  voyages  to  the 
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Polar  regions,  and  wrote  some  interest- 
ing and  valuable  worlds  describing  his 
adventures  and  discoveries.  He  was 
British  Consul  at  Stockholm  for  some 
years,  and  on  receiving  his  knighthood 
Parliament  granted  him  a  sum  of 
£5.000. 

RosMtti,  OhPinina  Qaorglna  (1830- 
94).  The  sister  of  Dante  Gabriel.  She 
lived  a  retired,  devout  life  and  wrote 
such  lyrics  as  "After  Death,"  "Pass- 
ing and  Glancing." 

RoMet'tl.  Danto  Qabriel  (1828- 
1882).  The  son  of  Gabriele  Rossetti 
(1783-1852),  an  exiled  Italian  au- 
thor who  settled  in  London  in 
1824.  Dante  showed  great  talent  as 
a  painter  from  boyhood,  and  became 
one  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood, formed  in  1848.  From  about 
1850  he  produced  a  great  number  of 

Eictures  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
eauty  of  drawing,  splendor  of  color- 
ing, and  poetic  force.  Among  his  best- 
known  paintings  are  his  "  Ecce  An- 
cilla  Domini,"  "Song  of  Solomon." 
"Beatrix,"  '•  Lillith,"  and  "Dante's 
Dream."  He  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  poet;  his  two  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  1870  and  1881  respectively, 
reflect  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  paintings. 

RoaMt'tl,  William  M.  (1829—).  A 
brother  of  the  above,  who  was  a  writer 
and  critic, 

Rosal'nL  Qioaohino  Antonio  (1792- 
1868).  dne  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
modern  Italian  composers,  who  devoted 
his  genius  principally  to  opera.  His 
first  opera,  "  Tancredi,"  was  produced 
at  Venice  when  he  was  twenty-one. 
It  was  followed  after  a  short  interval 
by  "II  Barbiere  di  SevigUa."  "La 
Cenerentola,"  "  Otello,"  "  Mose  in  Eg- 
Jtto  " — this  latter  an  oratorio.  "  La 
Donna  del  Lago,**  -*'  Semiramide,**  and 
"  Guillaume  Tell."  All  these  appeared 
between  1816  and  1829.  Though 
mostly  florid  in  style,  and  calling  for 
exceptionally  brilliant  execution,  Ros- 
sini's operas  were  among  the  most  pop- 
ular works  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  earned  the  composer  fame  and  for- 
tune. He  also  wrote  a  "  Stabat  Mater  '* 
in  1842,  and  "  Messe  Solennelle "  In 
1864,  but  otherwise  composed  little  or 
nothing  from  1829  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  which  was  mainly  spent  In  Paris. 

Rottand%  Lamond  (1869 — ).  A 
French  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in 
Marseilles  *  admitted  to  practice  law  at 
Paris,  in  1891,  but  soon  embarked  upon 
the  precarious  tide  of  liteiature.  His 
first  efforts  were  in  the  line  of  verse 
and  were  not  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm but  his  plays  met  with  imme- 


diate popularity,  which  they  have  re- 
tained. They  are  of  the  literary  type  of 
rhyming  drama  and  of  a  high  order. 
After  "  Les  Romanesques,"  and  "  Prin- 
cess Lointain,"  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerao," 
with  Goquelin  in  the  title  rdle,  has  met 
with  greatest  favor.  Mansfield  produced 
it  in  Enffland  and  on  this  side  of  the 
water  with  equal  success.  "  L*Alglon  ** 
(The  Eaglet),  with  Sarah  Bernhardt  in 
the  star  part  of  the  young  king  of 
Rome,  was  also  much  applauded  and 
had  a  long  run.  His  latest,  "  Ghanti- 
cler  "  a  dramatic  apologue,  has  all  the 
merits  and  finish  of  its  predecessors. 

Rostock.  A  seaport  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Warnow.  It  enjoys  the  Baltic  trade  in 
grain,  flax  and  cattle.    P.  57.460. 

Rot.  Decay,  decomposition  or  cor- 
ruption, by  heat,  moisture  or  other  nat- 
ural processes.  Rot  in  medicine  is 
any  wasting  disease,  as  grinder's 
rot,  or  sheep  rot,  caused  by  worms 
in  the  liver  or  bile  ducts.  Va- 
rious forms  of  rot,  in  plants,  caused  by 
fungi  or  bacteria,  are  distinguished  by 
some  qualifying  word,  as  black  rot  in 
grapes,  bitter  rot  in  apples,  dry  rot  in 
timber,  etc.  What  is  known  as  salt- 
petre rot  is  an  efflorescence  that  forms 
on  damp  walls. 

Ro'tary  Mo'tloii.  Circular  motioo 
by  a  body  about  an  axis  or  center  of 
its  own,  as  the  motion  of  a  wheel,  of 
a  rotary  battery,  in  a  stamp  mill,  or 
of  a  rotary  pump. 

Rotation  (Latin,  rota,  wheel) .  The 
act  of  turning  round  a  center  on  an  axis. 
In  hydrostatics,  a  rotary  or  vortex  mo- 
tion; in  mathematics,  a  vector  func- 
tion, as  of  the  displacements  in  a  fluid, 
showing  the  degree  of  vortex  motion; 
in  electricity,  a  magnetic  whirl;  in  bot- 
any, a  soecial  form  of  circulation  in 
certain  plant  cells.  Pure  rotation,  in 
mechanics,  is  the  rotation  of  a  body 
that  neither  advances  nor  recedes  on 
the  line  of  its  axis,  as  the  thrust  col- 
lar on  a  shaft;  rotation  speed  is  the 
number  of  turns  in  a  given  time,  as  a 
speed  of  66  turns  a  minute.  Rotation 
of  crops  is  a  principle  long  known  and 
observed  in  the  practice  of  agriculture 
and  especially  appreciated  by  the  pro- 
CTcssive  modem  farmer,  it  having  oeen 
found,  that  putting  the  same  kmd  of 
crop  into  the  same  ground,  year  after 
year,  results  in  a  loss  of  fertility.  Dif- 
ferent soils  and  climates,  it  is  under- 
stood, require  different  systems  of  ro- 
tation, but  this  rule  is  established  that 
culmiierous  crops  or  stray-stemmed 
grasses,  ripening  their  seeds,  should 
not  be  frequently  repeated,  but  fol- 
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lowed  by  pulse,  roots,  herbage  or  fal- 
low. 

RoUirohlld  (rot'-shild).  A  Jewish 
family  conspicuous  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  as  international  bankers 
and  financiers,  represented,  during 
that  time,  in  all  the  great  European 
capitals  by  one  of  the  name.  The 
founder  of  the  house  was  Mayer 
Anselm  Rothschild  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Germany.  The  first  to  make  it 
a  power  in  the  world,  political  and 
financial,  was  Nathan  Mayer  Eoths- 
child  of  London,  the  founder's  son. 
The  present  heads  are  Lord  Roths- 
child and  Alfred  Charles  de  Roths- 
child in  England,  grandsons  of  Nathan 
Mayer,  in  London;  and  descendants  of 
the  original  Frankfort  Rothschild,  in 
Paris  and  Vienna.  They  all  have  Aus- 
trian titles  conferred  upon  the  various 
heads  of  the  house  in  1822.  AnMlm 
Mayer  Rothschild  (1743-1812),  was 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and 
after  some  experience  in  a  bank  as 
clerk,  set  up  for  himself  as  a  money- 
lender, then  as  a  banker.  By  his 
splendid  genius  for  finance  he  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  and  was  able  to  open 
branch  banks  in  most  of  the  princi- 

Sai  cities  of  Europe,  including  Lon- 
on  and  Paris.  Nathan  Mayer  Roths- 
ohlld  (1777-1836),  took  charge  of  the 
London  house,  and  conducted  its  affairs 
with  great  success.  He  is  said  to  have 
originated  futures  and  comers  in  the 
stock-market  and  to  have  made  a  vast 
fortune  by  getting  the  news  of  the  re- 
sults at  Waterloo  before  the  British 
government.  Lionel  Nathan  Roths- 
ohild.  his  son  and  successor,  as  head 
of  the  English  establishment,  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  but,  as  a  Jew, 
was  unable  to  take  the  oath  requisite 
to  obtain  the  seat,  until  his  disabilities 
were  removed  in  1858.  Lord  Nathan 
Mayer  Rothsohlld  (1840 — ),  was  in 
Parliament  from  18o5  to  1885.  repre- 
senting Aylesbury.  In  the  last-named 
year  he  was  raised  to  the  British  peer-* 
age.  He  is  the  head  of  the  famous 
Rothschild  banking  house  in  England, 
and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Age 
Pension  Committee  by  Parliament.  Al- 
fred Charles  de  Rothschild  (1842 — ), 
a  member  of  the  Rothschild  firm;  has 
been  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
is  a  Trustee  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
of  the  Wallace  Collection.  He  is  a 
well-known  art  connoisseur  and  sports- 
man. 

Rot'terdam.  The  principal  seaport 
and  chief  commercial  center  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Southern  Holland,  and  is 
situated  at  the  oonfiuence  of  the  Rotte 
and  the  Meuse  or  Maas,   forty  miles 


south-southwest  of  Amsterdam.  A  fine 
quay  extends  along  the  Maas  and  is 
connected  with  isl&nds  and  suburbs. 
Hoog  Straat  (High  street),  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfare,  is  built  on  a  dam 
which  separates  the  old  town  from  the 
new.  which  latter,  known  as  Willen- 
skade,  is  built  on  ground  reclaimed 
from  the  stream.  Rotterdam  is  one 
of  the  great  markets  of  Europe.  It 
handles  grain,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo, 
oil,  and  other  staples,  on  a  large  scale, 
is  the  exporting  point  for  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany,  and  supplies  Lon- 
don with  cattle  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  channel  has  twenty-two 
feet  of  water,  at  the  lowest  tide,  and 
there  is  a  vast  water  trafQc  by  means 
of  the  numerous  canals  that  traverse 
it.  It  is  a  most  important  manufac- 
turing place  also,  with  large  ship- 
building, sugar  refinery,  distilling, 
chemical,  chocolate  and  miscellaneous 
industrial  interests  and  has  grown 
greatly,  in  both  population  and  busi- 
ness, during  recent  years.  In  1884, 
the  population  was  169,500;  now  it  is 
estimated  at  350,000.  An  old  city  and 
one  with  a  history,  it  has  many  land- 
marks, among  them  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  tombs  of 
De  Witt  and  other  of  its  illustrious 
citizens. 

Roubalx  (roo-ba').  A  French  manu- 
facturing city  on  the  Belgian  frontier. 
It  is  known  chiefly  for  its  woolen  cloths, 
carpets  and  linen  manufactures.  It  has 
also  educational  institutions  and  many 
fine  buildings.     P.  140.000. 

Rouen'  (roo-anh').  The  Rotomagus 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Seine  Inf^rieure,  France, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
with  suburbs  overspreading  the  left 
bank  about  70  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  stream,  northwest  from  Paris  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Havre, 
southeast.  Its  cathedral  and  the 
church  of  St.  Ouen  are  among  the  most 
elaborated  examples  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Europe,  its  museum  and 
Hdtel  de  Ville  are  imposing  public 
structures  and  it  is  adorned  with  many 
handsome  fountains.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal center  of  cotton  spinning  and  wool 
weaving  in  France  and  its  channels  and 
docks  have  been  improved  and  ex- 
tended of  late  years  with  the  idea  of 
increasing  its  maritime  trade  which  is 
chiefly  with  Russia.  Spain,  Italy,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Rouen  was 
the  Norman  capital  as  long  ago  as  the 
tenth  century.  Here  Prince  Arthur 
was  murdered  by  order  of  King  ,Tohn 
when  the  English  held  it,  are  here,  in 
the  principal  square,  Joan  of  Arc  was 
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burned  at  the  stake.  Here  also  La 
Salle,  Gorneille  and  Flaubert  were  born. 
P.  160.000. 

Rouge.  A  substance  obtained  by 
heating  copperas  to  the  point  of  de- 
composition. This  form  of  rouge  is 
utilized  both  for  polishing  purposes 
and  as  a  pigment.  A  fine  quality  is 
called  Jeweler*s  rouge.  Anotner  kind 
of  rouge  used  as  an  artiflcial  coloring 
matter  is  obtained  from  the  dried 
flowers  of  Garthamus  tinctorius,  and  is 
mixed  with  French  chalk  finely  pow- 
dered for  use  as  a  face  paint. 

Rouge  et  Nolp  (roozh-ay-nwahr).  A 
well-known  gambling  card  game  played 
on  a  table  divided  into  two  sections  and 
marked  with  two  black  and  two  red 
lozenges.  Any  number  of  players  can 
take  part,  and  the  money  is  staked  on 
the  red  or  black  spaces.  The  cards 
are  dealt  out,  first  to  Noir,  until  the 
pips  or  spots  aggregate  more  than 
thirty;  then  in  like  manner  to  the 
Rouge,  and  the  packet  coming  nearest 
to  thirty  one  wins  the  stakes. 

Rough-oaet.  Coarse  plaster  for  the 
outside  of  a  building;  also  to  coat  a 
wall  with  plaster  and  dash  on  mortar 
roughly  over  that;  also  to  roughen 
pottery  before  firing;  also  to  mark  out 
or  shape  as  a  preliminary. 

Roulette'.  A  gambling  game  played 
on  a  table  carrying  a  revolving  disc  di- 
vided into  38  sections,  colored  red  or 
black  respectively.  The  players  stake 
their  money  on  any  compartment  or 
color  they  please.  The  disc  is  whirled 
round  and  a  ball  is  set  rolling  in  the 
opposite  direction,  dropping  finally  into 
one  of  the  compartments,  thus  decid- 
ing the  winning  number  or  color. 

Rouma'nia.  An  independent  kingdom 
{shice  1878)  consisting  of  the  old 
principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via, also  the  delta  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Dobrudja  plain.  It  is  separated  from 
Bulgaria  by  the  Danube,  and  from 
Hungary  by  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, while  the  Pruth  forms  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  on  the  east.  Area  50,- 
472  square  miles;  p.  6.000,000.  The 
capital  is  Bucharest  (q.  v.). 

Rouma'nian  or  Rumanian.  One  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Lower  Danube  who  call 
themselves  Romani  or  Rumeni,  and  are 
styled  by  their  neighbors  Wallachs  or 
Wiallachians.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  Trajan's  Dacians,  Rom- 
anized In  the  third  century.  The  Mol- 
davian, Wallachian  Kalibass  and  Mac- 
edo-Rumanian  dialects  form  a  division 
of  the  Romance  languages  known  as 
Roumanian. 

Roume'ila.  A  province  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  between  Servia  and  East  Rou- 
melia  on   the  north   and   the  Sea  of 


Marmora  and  the  ^Ggean  Sea  and  Al- 
bania and  the  Black  Sea  west  to  east. 
Roumeliap  East.  Nominally  (by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878),  a  self-govern- 
ing province  of  Turkey,  but  really  a 
principality  of  Bulgaria  south  of  the 
Balkans.  Its  area  is  13,861  square 
miles;  p.  a  little  under  1,000,000.  The 
capital  is  Philippopolis   (q.  v.). 

Round.  A  musical  composition  io 
several  parts,  taken  up  by  each  partic- 
ipator at  a  different  point  from  the 
other^  and  effecting  a  harmonious  com- 
bination throughout.  A  Catch  is  sim- 
ilar in  form  but  usually  allied  to  hiun- 
orous  words.  Galled  also  a  rondo  or 
rota. 

Round  Table.  The  table  of  the  leg- 
end of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights, 
which  was  round  that  all  might  sit  at  it 
on  equality.  It  has  been  celebrated  in 
song  and  story  by  Tennyson  and  others. 

Roundheads.  The  name  given  to  the 
Parliamentary  party  during  the  Civil 
War  because  they  wore  their  hair 
closely  cut,  while  the  cavaliers  wore 
theirs  in  long  ringlets. 

Roueeeau',  Jean  Jacques  (1712- 
1778).  A  French  author,  celebrated  no 
less  for  the  peculiarities  of  his  charac- 
ter and  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  than 
for  the  brilliancy  and  sentimentalism 
of  his  writings.  He  was  born  at  Geneva 
and,  after  a  hard  and  wandering  life, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de 
Warens,  with  whom  he  resided  for  ten 
years  as  secretary  and  companion.  In 
1745  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  wbere, 
after  a  time,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Diderot,  and  wrote  under  his  encour- 
agement. Meanwhile  Rousseau  had 
been  studying  social  questions  with 
great  ardor,  and  in  1759,  published  his 
romance  **  Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  H61- 
oise,"  which  was  followed  in  1762  by 
"Emile"  and  "  Le  Contrftt  Sociale," 
with  radical  viev^  of  education,  society 
and  government.  These  two  works  con- 
tained so  much  that  was  at  variance 
with  convention,  and  so  opposed  to  all 
ideas  of  moral  restraint,  that  they 
called  forth  the  condemnation  of  the 
orthodox,  and  Rousseau  was  obliged 
to  leave  France  for  a  time.  It  was 
while  in  England  that  he  wrote  his  re- 
markable **  Confessions."  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Paris, 
in  comparatively  straitened  circum- 
stances. He  had,  however,  given  to 
France  a  new  field  of  thought,  and  laid 
down  principles  of  government  and 
conduct  which  took  deep  root,  and  bore 
fruit  a  few  years  later  in  the  French 
Revolution. 

Rowell,  Qeorge  P.  (1838-1908). 
The  •'  Dean  of  American  Advertising. 
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In  1858  he  secured  a  position  on  the 
**  Boston  Post,"  serving  tor  seven  years. 
The  advertising  agency  which  made  his 
name  famous  in  connection  with  thr 
advertising  business,  was  established 
in  Boston,  1865.  In  1867,  it  moved  to 
New  York  and  in  1869  the  first  edition 
of  the  ^American  Newspaper  Direc- 
tory "  appeared.  This  was  the  first 
complete  list  of  American  newspapers 
ever  published,  and  the  first  attempt 
to  rate  circulation  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers.  The  agency  prospered  and 
at  one  time  is  said  to  have  placed  more 
advertising  than  all  the  other  agencies 
of  the  city  combined.  In  1876  Mr. 
Rowell  invested  about  $25,000  in 
making  an  exhibit  of  newspapers  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition. 
Throughout  the  entire  six  months  of 
the  Exhibition  newspapers  were  kept 
on  file  from  practically  every  city  and 
town  in  the  United  States.  He  estab- 
lished "Printers'  Ink"  1888.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  discuss 
advertising  problems  seriously.  Mr. 
Rowell  had  the  keenest  interest  in  its 
success  and  much  of  the  valuable  In- 
struction that  the  paper  has  given  ad- 
vertisers in  the  past  came  from  his  pen, 
and  it  continues  to  be  recognized  as 
the  representative  organ  of  advertis- 
ing. 

Row'inq.  A  popular  sport  and  use- 
ful art.  One  of  its  chief  advantages  is 
that  it  affords  uniform  exercise  to  the 
entire  muscular  system.  Those  who 
have  access  to  a  suitable  boat  on  any 
safe  water  should  cultivate  it,  for  good 
oarsmanship  not  only  affords  much 
gratification  but  brings  much  physical 
benefit.  To  participate  in  it  one  does 
not  need  to  be  a  racer  or  undergo  un- 
due exertion.  Rowing  may  be  made 
either  hard  work  or  a  pleasant  past- 
time.  Rowing  as  a  sport  began  at 
Eton  and  passed  to  the  Universities. 
The  first  race  in  the  United  States  on 
record  was  between  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island  crews  in  1811:  the  first 
elub,  in  1839,  at  Detroit,  begun  by  the 
competition  of  Canadian  voyageurs; 
Harvard's  races  with  Yale  date  from 
the  same  year. 

Roy'al  Aroa'num.  A  fraternal  and 
benevolent  body,  organized  In  Boston, 
and  founded  1877.  It  has  a  membership 
of  300,000  or  more,  in  some  2,500  sub- 
orraiizations  with  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  in  its  emergency  fund,  and  flnan- 
<sial  items  showing  it  one  of  the  most 
substantial  of  such  organizations  In 
the  country. 

Roy'ai  SooKetlM..  A  name  distin- 
innshing  a  number  of  British  organi- 
lauons  for  the   advanoement  or  the 


arts,  industries,  and  sciences,  among 
them  The  Royal  Academy  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Art.  It  was  founded  in  Lon- 
don^ 1768.  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
as  its  first  president.  It  numbers  40 
academicians  and  about  35  associates. 
Besides  Reynolds  it  has  had  at  its  head 
Benjamin  West,  Wyatt,  Lawrence,  Sir 
Martin  Shee,  Eastlake,  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  Lord  Leighton,  Millais  and 
Poynter.  The  Royal  Academy  of  MusiQ 
was  founded  in  1823,  it  has  valuable 
scholarship  and  has  turned  out 
many  eminent  musicians,  as  also  has 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  a  similar 
institution.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  founded  1838,  holds  an  annual 
show  at  which  valuable  prizes  are  of- 
fered for  the  best  live-stock  and  most 
important  improvements.  The  Royal 
Humane  Society  dates  from  1774.  Re- 
wards and  medals  are  given  by  it  for 
the  saving  of  life  or  other  heroic  ac- 
tions, and  life  savers  are  provided  by 
it  to  watch  over  swimmers  at  the 
bathing  beaches  along  the  coast.  The 
Royal  Institution  was  established  in 
1799  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  the  facilitating  of  inventions  and 
scientific  discoveries.  In  this  institu- 
tion Faraday  conducted  most  of  his 
experiments.  The  Royal  Society  was 
founded  in  1660.  and  two  years  later 
began  to  publish  its  **  Philosophical 
Transactions."  To  the  Royal  Society 
Newton  read  his  "  Principla " ;  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Peppys,  Newton,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Prof.  Huxley  and  Lord  Raylefgh  have 
presided  over  it. 

Roy'alty.  In  trade  and  manufacture, 
the  compensation  paid  for  the  use  or 
a  patent  or  for  manufacturing  under  a 
patent,  generally  at  a  stipulated  rate 
for  each  article  turned  out.  In  the  pub- 
lishing business  it  refers  to  the  pay- 
ments made  on  sales  to  an  author  of  a 
book,  play  or  song  or  to  holder  of  a 
copyright,  and  similarly  to  an  inventor 
for  each  copy  or  article  sold. 

Rub'ber,  or  India  Rubber.  An  elastic 
substance,  insoluble  in  water  or  alco- 
hol, alkalies  or  acids  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  concentrated  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids).  On  account  of  its  pe- 
culiarities it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
arts  and  its  use  is  rapidly  increasing.  It 
Is  produced  from  the  Juice  of  certain 
trees,  vines,  and  shrubs  of  tropical 
countries,  is  in  such  extensive  demand 
now  for  auto-tires  and  other  purposes 
that  rubber  plantations  have  been  es- 
tablished in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world  where  rubber  can  be  grown.  The 
best  kinds  come  ftom  the  Amason  val- 
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ley.  In  1910  there  was  a  great  rubber 
**  boom  *'  and  the  price  of  rubber  was 
more  than  doubled  in  a  few  months. 
Many  new  plantations  in  Ceylon  and 
elsewhere  oame  into  being  at  once»  so 
that  the  prevailing  high  prices  are 
likely  to  drop. 

Ru'b«nt,  Peter  Paul  (1577-1640). 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  Flemish 
painters,  who,  after  studying  in  Italy, 
established  himself  at  Antwerp.  Here 
he  produced  a  number  of  historical 
and  religious  worlds  which  made  him  a 
great  reputation.  From  1620  to  1623 
he  was  employed  by  Marie  de  Medici 
on  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace.  After  his  return  home 
he  was  sent  on  a  political  mission  to 
Madrid  and  there  executed  a  number 
of  pictures  for  the  Infanta  Isabella.  He 
was  in  England  in  1629  and  carried  out 
some  commissions  for  Charles  I.,  who 
knighted  him.    He  died  at  Antwerp. 

Ru'benatein,  Anton  (1830-1894).  A 
famous  Russian  pianist  and  composer. 
It  was  in  execution,  however,  that 
he  achieved  his  fame,  and  he  is  re- 
membered as  the  most  expert  pianist 
of  his  time. 

Rubicon.  A  little  river  of  Italy,  flow- 
ing into  the  Adriatic.  It  was  the 
boundary  of  Cssar^s  province,  and 
when  he  passed  it  with  his  army  he  de- 
clared war  on  the  Senate. 

Rubid'lum.  A  scarce  element  first 
discovered  in  certain  mineral  waters 
in  Bavaria  in  1861  by  Bunsen.  It  is 
always  associated  with  lithium,  and 
frequently  vrith  potassium  and  sodium. 

Ru'brlo  (Latin,  rubrica,  red  chalk). 
Anything  printed  in  red,  as  the  title 
of  a  law,  an  initial  or  headline  in  an 
old  manuscript  or  in  printing,  or  the 
liturgical  directions  or  rules  for  wor- 
ship, in  a  prayer  book,  missal  or  brev- 
iary. 

Ruliut  (Latin,  a  bramble).  A  genus 
of  prickly  plants  of  the  rose  family, 
including  the  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries.    See  Rosaceie. 

Ru'by.  A  deep  red  kind  of  corun- 
dum, and  a  variety  of  sapphire.  One  of 
the  most  valued  of  precious  stones, 
the  best  examples  bemg  worth  more 
than  diamonds  of  the  same  size  and 
quality.  Burma  yields  some  of  the 
nnest.  and  rubies  of  inferior  color  are 
found  In  Siam,  Ceylon,  South  Africa 
and  Brazil. 

Rue.  A  plant  of  the  Rutaoee  family, 
particularly  the  common  or  garden 
rue,  from  the  South  of  Europe,  for- 
merly much  used  in  medicine  for  the 
stimulating  and  irritating  effect  of  its 
oil.  Rue  Is  the  "  herb  of  grace,"  and 
emblem  of  remembrance. 


RufT  (Pavoncella  pugnax).  The 
fighting  sandpiper,  at  one  time  com- 
mon in  the  fen  districts  of  England. 
The  male  is  polygamous  and  very  pug- 
nacious. He  is  characterized  in  the 
breeding  season  by  conspicuous  ear 
tufts  and  an  erectile  frill  of  feathers 
about  his  neck  serving  to  protect  his 
breast  in  the  frequent  combats  In 
which  he  engages.  A  perch-like  fish 
of  European  waters,  the  blaoktail, 
striped  or  stone  perch,  is  also  known 
as  a  ruff  or  ruffe. 

Rugby.  A  thriving  English  town  on 
the  Avon,  Warwickshire,  famous  for 
its  ancient  public  school,  where  Dr. 
Arnold  reformed  the  antiquated  educa- 
tional system.    P.  17,160. 

Rum.  An  ardent  spirit  distilled  Arom 
molasses,  especially  the  drainlnx  and 
skimmings  of  the  sugar  house  and  con- 
taining from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  al- 
cohol. Ht  is  chiefly  manufactured  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  derives  its  spe- 
cial flavor  from  a  volatile  oil.  The  best 
comes  flrom  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz 
or  St.  Croix.  Rum  is  also  distilled  from 
a  number  of  other  materials  as  rice, 
the  Juice  of  the  palm,  the  orange,  etc. 

Ru'mex.  A  genus  of  perennial  plants 
of  the  buckwheat  family,  the  docks 
and  sorrels,  coarse,  sour  or  bitter 
herbs  that  are  widely  scattered. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of 
dock  growing  in  the  United  States. 
Yellow  dock  is  an  Ingredient  of  cer- 
tain spring  medicines.  Sorrel  is  culti- 
vated in  the  Old  World  for  use  as  a 
salad,  and  to  flavor  soup.  In  Scotland 
it  is  known  as  "  sourock.**  The  only 
species  native  of  the  United  States 
is  the  common  field  or  sheep  sorrel. 

Rum'fopd.  Benjamin  Thompeonv 
Count  (1753-1814).  An  American 
natural  philosopher  and  statesman, 
who  sided  with  the  Royal  party 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  later  on  settled  in  Ba- 
varia, accepted  service  under  the 
King,  and  was  made  Count.  He  was 
in  London  in  1795,  and  afterwards  re- 
sided in  Paris.  He  was  associated  v^th 
the  founding  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain. 

RumlnanHla.  A  class  of  ruminants, 
that  chew  the  cud,  such  as  deer,  ant- 
elopes, sheep,  goats  and  oxen,  being 
provided  with  stomach  cavities  through 
which  the  food  passes  in  a  manner 
enabling  them  to  swallow  it  and  after- 
wards bring  it  back  to  the  mouth  for 
mastication.  As  grass  eaters  they  re- 
quire a  ffreat  mass  of  food  repeatedly 
triturated  and  digested,  to  support  life. 

Runes  or  Ru'nio  IntoripUone  (An^o- 


SaxOD  ryuBii  to  whisper;  rOn  a  mys- 
tery ;  RQds  maBioian ) .  The  earliest  al- 
phabet among  the  Teutonic  and  Gothic 
natiODS  of  Northern  Europe.  The  Teu-. 
tonio  tribes  gained  an  Idea  o(  alphabetic 
writing  from  coins  and  traders,  and 
Invented  a  system  of  their  own.  used 
by  priests  and  oonlurors.  As  runes 
were  scratched  oo  beeohen  staves  the 
letters  were  made  up  of  straight  lines 
without  ourves.  They  were  aiterward 
used  for  inscriptions  on  stone  and 
metal,  but   calendars   or  staves 

employed    in    Norway    quite    rei. 

A  Similar  system  called  Orham,  was 
developed  by  Druid  priests,  and  is 
lound  on  early  monuments  Id  Wales 
and  Ireland. 

RupM'.  An  East  Indian  coin  form- 
ing the  standard  unit  of  value  In  India. 
It  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  SO  cents, 
bat,  owing  to  the  Huctuating  price  of 
silver.  Its  value  has  much  deteriorated 
In  recent  years,  and  it  Is  oalculated  at 
33  eents. 

Rupart,  PNno*  (1618-BS).  The  soi 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  GIlEabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  henoe 
the  nephew  of  Charles  I.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  In  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  was  his  uncle's  moat 
dashing  and  successful  cavalry  offlcer 
In  the  struggle  with  Parliament. 
Under  Charles  II.  he  fought  the  Dutch 
was  Interested  In  InventFons,  improved 
mezEolInt  en  paving,  and  gave  his  name 
to  Rupert's  Drops  and  Rupert's  Land 
on  Hudson  Bay,  now  part  of  Canada. 

Ru 
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Rueh.      A    grass -like    plant    of    the 
genus  Junous.  family  Juncaoee,  usu- 
ally aquatlo;  also  various  sedges  and 
horse-tails .     See  Juncaoen. 

Rush,  Banjamin  (1745-1813).  A  phy- 
Bleian,  writer  and  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independenee,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  and  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  one  of  the  professors 
in  tne  Philadelphia  medical  school  and 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutlonarr  army, 
and  the  author  of  a  number  of  medical 
works.  He  shared  in  framing  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  founded 
the  flrat  Anti-Slavery  Society  In  1774. 
Rush,    RIohart     ri780-18!iD).    The 


brother  of  the  last.  United  States  Attor- 
ney-General, 1814;  Monroe's  Secretary 
of  State  for  eight  years,  establishing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  settling  the  Maine 
boundary  and  the  fisheries  question. 
He  wae  Minister  to  France  in  1847. 

Ruali,  Jeramlah  (1B30-1893).  A 
General  in  the  Federal  army  during  the 
Civil  War;  former  governor  of  Wlsoon- 
Bln  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President  Harrison. 

Rut'kin,  John  (1819-ieoO).  The  art 
critic  and  philosopher,  whose  writings 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  eleva- 
tion 01  painting  and  of  social  economy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  London 
wine  merchant.  It  was  his  first  ambition 
to  become  a  painter,  and  he  showed 
considerable  aptitude  for  art,  but  his 
Ideas  were  far  In  advance  of  his 
powers  of  ezecutlon,  and  instead  of  be- 
coming a  great  artist  he  became  a 
great  critic.  KIs  "Modem  Painters," 
which  began  to  appear  in  1840,  ex- 
hibited a  masterly  perception  ot  the 
principles  of  art  and  a.  boundless  gift 
of  literary  expression.  His  first  vol- 
ume was  mainly  a.  glorification  of  the 
genius  of  Turner.  Other  volumes  ap- 
peared at  Intervals  until  1860.  Mean- 
while he  had  published  "  The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Aronl'.eoture,"  and  "  The 
Stones  of  Venice."  Aiways  interested 
in  social  questions,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  original  writers  of  his  time  on 
art,  pleasure,  religion,  war,  work,  etc; 
often  eocentrio  but  always  sincere  and 
high  minded. 

Rua'aail.  A  name  of  considerable 
distinction,  especially  In  England. 
O'  Bapon    Ruaaall    of    Klilowan 

(  DO),  was  an  English  advocate 

ai  3.    He  was  Attoruey-Oeneral 

u:  idstone   and  afterward   Lord 

G  lice.    His  conduct  of  the  Par- 

ni  as  counsel  before  the  Paroell 

C  on  was  considered  masterly. 

Rua'aail,  John,  >apl  (1791-1878).  Ad 
English  statesman,  third  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  dlsptayed,  as  a  very 
young  man  In  Parliament,  great  oapao- 
Ity.  He  Introduced  the  first  greet 
Borough  Heform  bill,  passed  In  1832. 
He  was  suDoessIvely  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Home  Secretary, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and  Prime 
Minister  and  later  again  held  these  and 
other  high  offloes  of  state  with  dls- 
ttnotlon.  Re  was  raised  to  the  oeer- 
axe,  1861.  He  wrote  the  Uvea  or  Tom 
Moore  and  Charles  James  Fox.  Lard 
William  Ruaaall  (1639-1683),  suffered 
the  death  penalty  on  a  false  eharge 
of  eonnection  with  the  Rye  House 
Plot.    William  Olark  Ruaaall  (1844 — ), 
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a  popular  writer  of  sea  stories,  was 
Uie  son  of  Henry  Russell,  a  con- 
cert singer  and  song  writer.  William 
Howard  Ruaaell  (1821-1907),  also 
known  as  "  Bull  Run  Russell."  from  his 
unvamistied  description  of  the  first  bat- 
tle of  that  name,  was  a  great  corre- 
spondent, who  reported  for  the  London 
Times  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Crimean 
War,  the  American  Civil  War.  and  the 
Franco-Prussian  War. 

Ruaala.  A  vast  empire,  embratsing 
more  than  half  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope and  one-third  of  Asia:  estimated 
area  8,660,000  sq.  m.,  p.  135.000,000. 
It  extends  from  Poland  in  the  west  to 
Bering  Strait,  east,  a  distance  of 
5,700  miles  and  from  the  Arctic  to 
Southern  Siberia  north  and  south  about 
2,660  miles.  The  State  capital  is  St. 
Petersburg  (q.  v.),  and  the  emphre  has 
six  great  divisions:  Russia  proper  and 
Poland,  the  Finland  grand  duchy,  Cau- 
casia, the  Transcaspian  territory.  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  Siberia.  In  Europe,  Rus- 
sia has  an  area  of  a  little  over  2,000,- 
000  English  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  108,000,000;  and  the 
most  imoortant  cities,  after  the  capi- 
tal, are  Moscow,  Warsaw  and  Odessa 
(all  of  which  see).  European  Russia 
occupies  one-quarter  of  the  empire 
and  has  three-quarters  of  the  popula- 
tion. One-fifth  of  this  division  is  un- 
productive, two-fifths  under  forest. 
The  climate  is  continental  except  close 
to  the  seas  and  in  the  south.  The 
winters  are  rigorous  and  the  tempera- 
ture correspondingly  extreme  In  sum- 
mer. In  the  north  is  a  tundra  and  for- 
est region ;  the  steppes  of  middle  Rus- 
sia are  immense  plains,  treeless  but 
grassy,  and  subject  to  drought.  They 
are  of  moderate  fertility.  The  so-called 
black  lands  of  middle  and  southern 
Russia  are  very  fertile.  Agriculture 
being  the  principal  industry,  when 
drought  comes,  and  the  crop  fails  in 
Central  Russia,  famine  results.  The 
principal  farm  products  are  wheat  and 
rye,  hemp  and  flax,  the  sugar  beet, 
and  in  the  south  the  vine.  Cotton 
thrives  in  Turkestan.  In  middle  Rus- 
sia are  the  chief  industrial  centers 
Moscow,  Kiefr»  Perm,  center  of  the  iron 
industry,  etc.  What  are  known  as  do- 
mestic industries  employ  some  millions 
of  the  farm  peasants  during  the  winter. 
Minerals  abound,  gold  and  sliver  tai  Si- 
beria, sine  and  coal  in  Poland,  and  in 
the  basin  of  the  Don,  petroleum  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  four 
chief  ports  are  on  the  Baltic,  but  are 
closed  by  ice  half  the  year.  Increasing 
attention  attaches  therefore  to  the 
Black  Sea.     Odessa  Is  a  great  grain 


port;  Sebastopol,  a  naval  station;  Ba- 
toum,  an  oil  port.  The  Caspian  Sea 
receives  the  waters  of  the  chief  Rus- 
sian river,  the  Volga,  whose  traffic  is  i 
very  large.  Railroad  extension  under 
government  auspices  is  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding. The  exports  are  mcreasing. 
A  great  emigration  from  European 
Russia  is  fast  developing  the  Asiatic 
regions.  The  population  is  one  of  ex- 
traordinary diversity.  It  embraces  \ 
many  nationalities  and  religions,  Jews 
in  large  numbers,  Mohammedans  and 
Buddhists  in  Asia.  The  first  Russian 
monarch  was  Rurlk,  son  of  a  North- 
man, in  the  ninth  century.  A  Mongol 
invasion  in  the  thhrteenth  century  af- 
flicted the  country  sorely.  Ivan  the 
Great  consolidated  the  European  do- 
main. Peter  the  Great  planted  it  firmly 
on  the  Baltic.  A  succession  of  able 
monarohs  expanded  its  Influence  Into 
Europe — among  them  the  two  Catha- 
rines, the  Empress  Elizabeth,  Alexander 
I.,  and  Nicholas  I.,  and  his  son  Alexan- 
der II.  It  was  Alexander  I.  who  hurled 
back  the  great  French  army  under 
Napoleon,  and  made  himself  the  arbi- 
ter of  ESurope.  Nicholas  I.  invaded 
Turkey,  and  fought  a  prolonged  con- 
test with  France-  and  England  Ui  the 
Crimea,  which  history  now  describes 
as  a  drawn  battle.  Alexander  II.  be- 
came known  as  '*  the  Liberator  **  aince 
in  a  single  edict  he  freed  all  the  serfs 
in  Russia.  Discontent  has  been  wide- 
spread at  times,  and  the  anarchists  and 
nihilists  have  heightened  it.  But  the 
power  of  the  Czar  has  not  been  seri- 
ously shaken.  There  has  been  given  to 
the  Russians  a  measure  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  the  Duma. 
Though  beaten  by  Japan  hi  fighting 
against  great  odds.  Russia  has  gone  on 
extending  its  domains  into  Asia.  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  are  subject  countries.  The 
Russian  influence  now  touches  Afghan- 
istan, and  in  1912  it  cast  its  shadow 
over  Persia.  The  Russian  Empire  has 
only  Just  begun  to  show  its  strength, 
ana  to  make  manifest  its  colossal 
>ower.  Another  century  will  doubt- 
ess  see  it  sharing  Asia  with  Japan  and 
coming  ominously  over  Ehirope.  Far 
back  though  its  history  extends,  this 
giant  nation  Is  Just  beginning  to  put 
forth  its  strength.  Its  future  Is  likely 
to  be  far  more  wonderful  than  Its  ex- 
traordinary past.  See  Russian  Litera- 
ture. 

Rua'ala  Laath'ar.  A  leather  of  fine 
quality  the  preparation  of  which  was 
long  a  secret  in  Russia.  It  consists  In 
very  careful  tanning  of  the  leather  with 
willow  bark,  dyeing  and  treatment  with 
birch  oil.     It  is  largely  produced  Id 
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Europe   and  America,   the   best   oual- 
itiec  oomlng  from  Austria. 

RuMlan  Literature.  It  began  with  the 
introduotion  of  Christianity,  and  to  this 
earliest  period  belongs  the  noted  his- 
tory or  chronicle  of  Nestorius.  After  the 
subjugation  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars, 
knowledge  withdrew  into  the  shelter 
of  the  monasteries  whence  proceeded 
several  important  historical  works.  Al- 
thou«rh  the  country  was  freed  by  Ivan  I. 
in  1478,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  any  real 
advance  was  made.  Peter  the  Great 
established  schools  and  founded  the 
great  St.  Petersburg  Academy.    In  the 

Eeriod  following  the  death  of  Petec^ 
omonossov  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  Russian  literature.  Kniashnin 
(1742-1791)  whose  dramas  still  keep 
tneir  place  on  the  Russian  stage  and 
Vizin  (1745-1792)  are  the  most  noted 
writers.  Densavin  (1743-1816)  was  the 
first  universally  popular  poet  and  Mul- 
ler,  a  native  of  Westphalia,  established 
the  first  literary  Journal.  A  new  epoch 
began  with  Alexander  I.  who  was  en- 
thusiastic in  the  cause  of  education  and 
progress.  Universities  and  learned 
societies  increased  in  number.  Later 
Pushkin  (1799-1837)  shadowed  forth 
in  his  poems  the  life  of  Russia  and 
the  humor  and  patriotism  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant.  Gogol,  Turg^nef  and 
Tolstoi  are  representatives  of  modem 
Russian  literature  and  exhibit  the 
strange  fatalism  that  is  so  truly  char- 
acteristic of  the  race. 

Rue^to^apanete  War.  In  1904  and 
1905,  the  last  in  which  any  of  the  Kreat 
powers  engaged,  was  a  forcible  exhibi- 
tion of  the  deadly  and  destructive  char- 
acter of  modern  warfare.  It  was 
caused  by  the  encroachment  of  Russia 
upon  Chinese  territory  in  Manchuria, 
in  an  effort  to  secure  dominion  on  the 
Pacific,  an  effort  against  which  Japan 
for  her  own  protection  had  long  been 
yarding,  ana  to  prevent  which,  as 
the  sequel  showed,  she  was  prepared. 
Russia,  extending  her  great  Siberian 
railway  to  an  ice  free  port  on  the  Pa- 
cific, had  secured  Port  Arthur  flrom 
China  under  a  lease,  and  was  desirous 
of  occupying  the  Amur  province  of 
Manchuria,  but  to  a  request  to  do  so, 
both  China  and  Japan  gave  an  emphatic 
negative.  She  then  promised  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  this  disputed 
territory,  but  instead  continued  to  pour 
new  forces  in.  Japan  then  demanded  of 
her  that  she  give  assurances  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  China  in  Manchuria 
and  her  ov^  claims  in  Korea.  This  de- 
mand Russia  refused.  This  was  in 
February   1904   when  Japan  formally 


withdrew  her  Ambassador,  and  three 
days  later,  February  8th  (showing  her 
readiness),  attacked  the  Russian  fleet 
in  Chemulpo  harbor  and  Port  Arthur, 
simultaneously  making  a  land  move- 
ment with  three  armies  under  Oku, 
Kuroki  and  Nogi  with  Oyama  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, against  Kuropatkin, 
the  Russian  Comoiander  and  his  center 
at  Mukden.  The  Russians  were  badly 
beaten  in  these  first  encounters:  in 
fact  throughout  the  entire  war;  but 
they  made  stubborn  resistance  and 
many  of  the  Japanese  victories  were 
dearly  bought.  On  April  13th,  the  Rus- 
sian Dattleship  **  Pelropaulovsk  "  was 
lost,  with  Admiral  Makaroff  and  all  on 
board,  by  a  Japanese  mine.  On  May  1st, 
the  Japanese  won  the  battle  of  Yalu, 
August  10th,  the  Russian  Port  Arthur 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Japanese, 
the  battleship  "  Czarevitch  "  injured, 
and  Admiral  VithOft  killed.  On  August 
12th  the  ''Vladivostok"  squadron 
was  destroyed  and  the  *'  Rurik  "  sunk 
a  day  or  two  later;  August  26th,  after 
the  battle  of  Liao  Yang,  the  Russians 
were  forced  back  on  Mukden  and  in  a 
four  days*  fight  in  October  they  met 
with  heavy  losses.  All  the  while  heavy 
fighting  went  on  around  Port  Arthur, 
on  both  land  and  sea.  After  several 
assaults  the  Japanese,  finding  it  im- 
pregnable to  direct  attack,  settled 
down  to  mine  and  reduce  it  piecemeal, 
suffering,  in  this  process,  many  and  se- 
vere casualties.  On  January  3d,  Port 
Arthur  fell,  its  Russian  commander 
Stoessel,  surrendering.  March  10th 
the  Japanese  entered  Mukden  having 
lost  50JOOO  men  in  taking  it,  viiile 
26^06  Russians  were  killed  and  41,- 
212  captured.  The  final  engagement 
was  fought  on  the  water.  May  27th. 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  when  Admiral 
Togo  defeated  and  captured  Admiral 
Rozhestvensky  and  destroyed  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Russian  navy.  The  Russian 
loss  in  this  sea  fight  was  4,000  killed 
and  7,300  captured;  the  loss  of  the 
Japanese  insignificant.  The  peace  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  arranged 
by  Roosevelt,  in  August  1905,  followed 
the  victories  granting  the  vanquished* 
what  were  considered  at  the  time,  ex- 
ceptionally easy  terms.  The  total 
losses  of  the  Japanese  in  this  war  are 
given  as  164,000;  of  the  Russians 
388,500,  a  total  of  552,500  men  in 
less  than  18  months. 

Rutt.  The  coating  formed  on  iron 
or  steel  by  the  action  of  air  moisture, 
usually  of  red  or  yellowish  color.  It 
consists  of  ferric  hydroxide  and  ferric 
oxide,  or  red  oxide  of  iron.  In  d 
wider  sense  the  oxidation  of  any  metal ; 
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in  botany  a  disease  of  plants  caused 
by  certain  fungi;  and,  speaking  gener- 
ally, any  coating,  taint  or  degeneration, 
as  the  rust  on  salted  meat.  The  dam- 
age caused  by  rust  is  a  matter  of  se- 
rious import  to  the  agriculturist.  Dif- 
ferent rusts  attack  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
corn,  clover,  flax,  the  rose  and  the 
blackberry.  Black  rust  affects  the 
leaves,  stem  and  stubble  of  wheat  in 
long  black  lines;  brown  rust  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  tobacco  plant,  shoving  in 
spots  on  the  leaves;  red  rust  appears 
on  the  leaves  and  stem  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  etc. ;  white  rust  on  radishes  and 
other  members  of  the  mustard  family. 

Ruta'oefo.  The  rue  family,  an  order 
of  shrubs  or  trees,  occasionally  herbs, 
embracing  seven  tribes,  101  genera  and 
about  800  species,  thriving  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.     See  Rue. 

RuVland.  A  city  of  Rutland  County, 
Vermont,  in  the  Otter  Creek  Valley, 
famous  for  its  marble  quarries  with 
furniture  and  other  factories.    P.  13,- 

54e. 


Ruytdael.  Jacob  (1625-82).  A  Dutch 
landscape  painter;  the  great  master  of 
air,  light  and  shade,  forests,  cataracts, 
cloud  and  sea.  His  style  of  composi- 
tion is  entirely  original  and  character- 
ized by  a  certain  compactness  in  the  ar- 
rangement. 

Ruy'ter  or  de  Ruyter  (ri-ter),  Mloh- 
ael  Adrlanazoon  (1607-1676).  The 
Dutch  admiral  who  in  1666  sailed  up 
the  Thames  and  Medway,  set  fire  to 
the  English  shipping,  and  withdrew  iD 
good  order. 

Rye.  A  cereal  grain  (seoale  cereale) 
nearly  allied  to  wheat  though  not  so 
nutritious,  which  forms  the  bread 
stuff  of  large  numbers  of  European 
people.  It  thrives  in  mountains  and 
northern  soils  and  in  the  United 
States  is  much  used  for  the  mak- 
ing of  whiskey.  The  production  is 
33,039.000  bushels,  worth  $23,840,- 
000;  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  Germany  produces 
400,000,000  bushels*  Russia  700,000.- 

'ooo. 


8  The  Phceniciai)  hteroRlTph  for 
teetli,  originally  fiomelmng  like 
a  W,  to  represent  the  saw-edge  of  a 
row  of  teeth.  The  GreekB  set  this  up 
on  one  side,  and  Roman  oonvenlenoe  In 
writing  dropped  one  line,  and  curved 
the  angles  to  differentiate  it  from  Z. 
The  change  of  writing  from  left  to 
right,  instead  of  right  to  left,  as  in 
PhcEnician,  affected  posflK  "  ""  '  "n, 
betweflD  two  Towele,  the  S 

often  passes  Into  H,  as  In  il- 

tlve,   laborlB ;   the   same   i  is 

foDDd   In   Anglo-Saxon    ai  o. 

Persians,  Greeks,  Welsh  as 

replace  an  initial  S  by  H. 

iMtdl.  The  Persian  poet  who  flour- 
ished in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
won  national  fame  by  his  poems  '*  The 
Garden  of  Roses  "  and  "  The  Orchard." 

■«b«'an  (Arabian;  pertaining  to 
Saba,  or  Yemen).  One  of  Arab 
stock  living  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Arabia,  the  district  of  Yemen;  speoiflc- 
Btly  one  of  the  deaoendania  of  Sheba 
or  Saba. 


observe  the  SabbaUi.  but  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  applied  to  a  sect  which 
was  In  favor  of  Saturday  (Seventh 
Day)  being  honored  as  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  In  the  United  States,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  still  several 
■eels  of  Sabbatarians  or  Seventh  Day 
BapUits. 

Mb'bMh.  The  Day  of  Best  as  or- 
dained by  Ood.  Christians  make  it  the 
tirst  day  of  the  week  and  the  Jews  the 
seventh. 

SablnM.  An  ancient  peopU  of  cen- 
tral Italy,  inhabiting  the  Apennines  near 
Home.     The   Romans  invited  them  to 

Smes  and  seized  the  women,  according 
an  early  legend.  The  wives  recon- 
ciled the  parents  and  aons-ln-law. 
Five  centuries  later  they  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Roman  states,  266  B.  C, 

■a'bU.  A  beautifully  furred  mam- 
mal of  the  weasel  family,  inhabiting  Si- 
beria and  other  parts  of  Northern  Asia. 
H  is  bright  brown  In  color,  and  has  a 
long  bushy  tall.  There  le  also  an 
American  and  a  Japanese  variety. 
Wherever  It  exists  It  Is  hunted  for 
lis  valuable  fur.  In  heraldry,  sable  is 
black. 

•able  Island.     An  Island   forty-flve 

miles  long,  lying  off  the  Boutbeast  ooast 
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It  to  an  important 


of  Nova  Stfotla. 
wireless  station. 

Sao'oharlo  Aold.    A  compound  formed 


■o'oharin  (Greek,  sacobaroD,  sugar). 


the  Itdioratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni 
verslty,  Baltimore,  and  given  to  the 
public  Id  1886.  It  is  derived  from  a 
product  of  coal-tar,  and  is  300  times 
sweeter  than  cane  sugar,  It  began  to 
come  Into  general  use  for  sweetening 
canned  goods,  etc.,  but  has  been  pro- 
nounced unsanitary  by  government 
chemists.  It  Is  allowed  for  Invalids 
to  whom  sugar  Is  dangerous. 

Saooharlm'atvp  or  tM0hci>om'«t«r. 
An  instrument  for  determining  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  solution  by  means 
of  polarised  light.  It  is  used  in  brew- 
eries and  distlUeries  for  estimating  the 
alcoholic  value  of  worts,  elo. 

Sao'charum.  In  pharmaoy.  sugar; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  tall,  stout,  trop- 
ical and  semi- tropical  grasses,  num- 
bering about  a  dozen  varieties,  of 
which  common  sugar-oane  is  perhaps 
the  best  known.  It  much  resembles. 
in  appearance  and  growth,  sorghum  ana 
Indian  corn,  and  reaches  a  height  of 
eight  to  twelve  feet.  It  Is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  India  in  the  twelfth 
century,  by  the  Venetians,  and  thenoa 
to  have  passed  hy  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  through  Spain  and 
Portugal,  to  America. 

Ssooh'omy'ldn  or  SaoAomy'lda.  A 
family  of  moose-like  rodents  with  oi- 
lemal  cheek  pouches.  (Greek,  pouch 
mice.) 

Baohe,  Hans  (1191-1576).  A  Ger- 
man shoemaker-poet  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period  who  was  an  earnest  worker 
In  the  Protestant  cause  and  wrote  over 
5,000  pieces,  poetry  and  prose,  all 
marked  by  strong  Inalvldualliy  and  re- 
ligious fervor.  He  was  born  and  died 
at  Nuremberg,  where  his  grave  Is  to 
be  seen. 

Sack.  The  name  given  In  olden 
times  to  the  infilte,  drv  wines  of  Spain 
and  Madeira,  sherry  being  the  most 
popular.     It  was  so  oallea  from  the 
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flavor.  This  is  now  imitated  by  ctiem- 
ioal  methods. 

Sao'rament.  According  to  the  Prot- 
estant Church,,  includes  Baptism  and 
the  Lord*s  Supper.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Greek  Church, 
there  are  seven  Sacraments.  See  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church. 

Saoramen'to.  The  capital  of  California 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  well  laid  out 
and  built.  It  is  a  railway  center,  con- 
trolling the  commerce  of  central  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  thriving  manufactures, 
a  fine  Capitol  and  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral;  p.  44,696. 

Saoramen'to  River.  A  large  river  of 
California  which  rises  in  Goose  Lake 
on  the  Oregon  frontier  and  on  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Shasta,  and  flows  south 
to  San  Francisco  Bay. 

SaoYifloe.  The  offering  up  to  a  deity 
of  some  object  as  an  expression  of 
thanksgiving  or  penitence.  The  first 
sacriflce  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  was 
that  offered  to  God  by  Abel.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  and  the  Romans  prac- 
ticed sacrifice  largely,  and  the  history 
of  Paganism  is  full  of  stories  of  human 
sacrifices.  Some  savage  races  indulge 
in  the  most  inhuman  cruelties  even  at 
the  present  time.  By  a  sacrifice  offer- 
ing is  meant  a  burnt  offering.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist,  or  Mass,  Is 
the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  bread  or  wine. 
A  sacrifice,  in  the  language  of  trade, 
is  a  sale  at  little  or  no  profit;  a  sac- 
riflce hit  in  baseball  is  one  that  ad- 
vances another  player  while  it  puts 
the  batter  out. 

Sao'rlttan.  An  ecclesiastic  officer 
in  charge  of  the  sacristy  or  vestry  of 
a  church,  or  religious  house,  and  of 
the  objects  needed  for  divine  service; 
In  the  case  of  a  cathedral  usually  one 
in  orders. 

Sa'orum.  A  composite  of  the  united 
vertebrcB  situated  between  the  lumbar 
and  caudal  regions  (the  loins  and  the 
end  of  the  backbone),  comprising  the 
dorsal  parts  of  the  pelvis.  In  man  it 
consists  of  flve  vertebr®;  in  other 
animals  usually  less*  in  some  reptiles 
and  amphibians,  of  but  a  single  ver- 
tebra. 

Saoa  and  Poxes.  Originally  an  Al- 
gonquin tribe  on  the  Ottawa  River. 
They  fought  against  the  United  States, 
1812,  and  again  under  Black  Hawk, 
1832,  but  were  subdued  and  removed 
to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Saduoees.  A  Jewish  school  or  party 
— not  a  "  sect  " — belonging  to  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  Syrian  wars.  They 
rejected  all  superfluous  and  exagger- 
ated religious  beliefs  and  stood  upon 


the  words  of  the  law  itself.  Their  so- 
ber rationalism  and  their  aristocratic 
tendencies  lost  them  the  popular  sym- 
pathy which  the  Pharisees  (q.  v.)  so 
easily  acquired  and  held. 

Safe'ty  Lamp.    See  Fire  Damp. 

Safe'ty  Valve.  A  valve  in  a  steam 
boiler  opening  automatically  when  the 
pressure  on  it  reaches  a  certain  point, 
thus  relieving  the  pressure  within ;  also 
a  similar  valve  admitting  air  to  fill  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  condensation  of 
steam. 

SaffaVld.  One  of  an  East-Persian 
dynasty  of  the  ninth  century.  Its 
founder  was  a  saffer  (Arabic,  copper- 
smith). 

Sarflower.  A  thistle-like  plant  cul- 
tivated widely  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient  for  its  dye.  obtained  from  the 
flowers,  used  in  dyeing  silks  and  in 
the  making  of  rouge. 

Sarfron.  The  stigmas  of  the  saflton 
plant,  a  crocus,  used  in  the  Old  World 
as  a  condiment,  and  generally,  for  col- 
oring confectionery;  formerly  also  in 
medicine  as  a  stimulant,  emmena^ogue. 
cordial  and  anti-spasmodic. 

Sage.  A  perennial  of  the  g^nus 
Salvia,  widely  cultivated,  used  for  a 
tonic  and  in  flavoring  meats. 

Sage,      Margaret      Olivia      Slooum. 
The  widow  of  Russell  Sage  (1828 — ), 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  charitable 
women  of  the  day.  She  was  born  in 
Syracuse  and  was  educated  at  the  Troy 
Female  Seminary.  She  married  Mr.  Sage 
1869.     She    is    of   old   New    England 
stock,  a  member  of  the  "  Mayflower " 
descendants,  and  the  Colonial  Dames. 
Mr.  Sage  died  in  1906,  leaving  her  a 
fortune  estimated  at  upwards  of  8100,- 
000,000.    That  she  is  giving  away  for 
philanthropic  purposes.   More  than  the 
income    from    it   Is    indicated    in    the 
following  summary  of  her  gifts  in  a 
single    year,     1909;     Emma    ^llard 
Seminary,       $  1 ,000.000 ;       Rensselaer 
Polytechnic    Institute,    Troy,    $1,000,- 
000;  Public  School,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I., 
where  her  summer  home  is,  $115,000; 
Sage  fund  for  Social  Betterment,  $10,- 
000,000;  Y.  M.  G.  A.,  N.  Y.,  $350,000: 
The    Seamen's    Friend    Society,    New 
York,   $150,000;  Northfleld  Seminary. 
Massachusetts,   $150,000;  Sage  Insti- 
tute of  Pathology.  City  Hospital,  Blaek- 
\,eirs    Island^    New    York,    $300,000: 
Hume  for  Indigent  Women,  $«50.000: 
S.vracu8e  University,  $100,000,  and  in 
addition  other  gifts  and  endowments* 
the  total  of  these  alone  being,  $13,455,- 
000. 

Sag«v  Rustett  (1816-1906).  A  sap- 
italist.  Wall  Street  banker  and  multi- 
millionaire. He  was  brought  ap  oo  a 
farm  in  New  York  State  and  first  em- 
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ployed  as  grocery  boy.  He  was  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business  for  himself 
in  Troy.  1837-1857;  went  to  New  York 
City,  1863,  embarking  in  railroads,  the 
telegraph  and  other  large  enterprises 
and  in  lending  money  on  "  Change." 
Was  president  and  director  of  many 
imporuult  corporations,  banks,  etc., 
and  largely  interested  in  W.  U.  T.  Co., 
Paoiflc  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  etc.  See  Pre- 
ceding. 

Sag'inaw.  A  city  of  Saginaw  County, 
Michigan,  on  the  Sag  River,  98  miles 
northwest  of  Detroit.  It  is  a  railroad 
center  and  river  port.  In  the  midst  of 
an  agricultural  and  lumber  country 
with  salt  trade,  saw  mills  and  other  in- 
dustries.   P.  50,510. 

SagiVta,  or  "the  Arrow."  One  of 
the  celestial  constellations  situated  be- 
tween Cyffnus  and  Aquila  Sagittarius 
is  the  zodiacal  constellation  lor  No- 
vember, consisting  of  69  stars,  which 
ancient  astronomers  worked  into  the 
representation  of  an  archer.  It  Is  sit- 
uated between  Scorpio  and  Caprioor- 

DUS. 

8a'oo.  An  East  Indian  palm;  also 
the  farinaceous  food  prepared  from 
its  pith,  or  ftom  the  cycades  of  the 
tropics. 

Sag'uenay.  A  river  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, with  a  length  from  Lake  St.  John 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  of  about  100 
miles,  almost  in  a  straight  line.  It  flows 
between  precipitous  cliffs,  and  in  some 
places  it  Is  145  fathoms  deep  and  two 
or  three  miles  broad.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  very  beautiful. 

Saha'ra.  The  great  North  African 
desert  between  the  Soudan  and  the 
Barbary  States,  and  extending  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  including 
Tripoli  and  Pezzan;  area  3,500,000  sq. 
m.;  the  eastern  portion  is  known  as 
the  Libyan  desert,  that  part  east  of  the 
River  Nile  being  often  called  the  Nu- 
bian desert.  There  are  numerous  oases, 
with  towns  and  trade  centers  and  the 
population  (estimated  2,500,000)  is 
nomadic.  Tne  French  Sahara  extends 
1.500,000  sq.  m.  from  Algeria  to  Lake 
Chad  and  Say  on  the  Niger. 

Sarga.  An  antelope  of  Tartary, 
Western  Asia,  and  Eastern  Europe, 
tawny  yellow,  and  about  the  size  of 
the  fallow  deer. 

8aTgon.  One  of  the  finest  river-ports 
in  Asia,  the  capital  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  Lower  Cochin  China,  situ- 
ated on  the  Saigon  River,  35  miles  from 
the  China  Sea.  It  is  a  commercial  cen- 
ter with  cathedral,  citadel,  arsenal, 
navy-yard.  With  the  neighboring  Cho- 
lon  it  has  200,000  population;  exports 


rice,  black  pepper,  gamboge,  cocoa-nut 
oil. 

Sail.  A  stout  fabric,  in  the  West 
usually  of  canvas,  in  the  East,  of  mat- 
ting, attached  to  the  mast,  spars  or 
stays  of  a  vessel  to  catch  the  wind 
and  thus  propel  her;  and  as  shifted^ 
assists  in  manoeuvering  her.  A  sail, 
nautically  considered  has  a  head,  clew 
and  luff.  The  head  of  a  sail  is  its 
upper  edge;  the  clews  are  its  lower 
corners,  in  a  square  sail,  the  after  lower 
comer  in  a  fore-and-aft  sail;  the 
leeches  are  either  edge  in  a  square  sail, 
the  after  edge  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail, 
and  the  luff,  the  forward  edge.  Sails  are 
of  two  kinds,  square  sails,  as  tliose  of 
a  ship  or  bark,  bent  to  a  yard  and 
hung  at  right  angles  to  the  ship,  and 
fore-aft-salls,  attached  to  a  boom  or 
stay,  as  in  a  schooner  and  parallel  with 
the  keel.  A  fore-sail  is  a  sail  for- 
ward of  the  foremast,  an  after-sail  one 
abaft  of  it.  Full  sail  means  all  sail' 
set;  to  make  sail,  to  set  or  put  out 
additional  sail;  to  loose  the  sails  is  to 
unfurl  them;  to  shorten  sail  is  to  take 
in  part  of  them,  as  in  a  storm ;  to  strike 
sail  is  to  take  in  sail  In  case  of  a 
sudden  blow;  to  set  a  sail.  Is  to  unfurl 
a  sail  to  the  wind;  to  mend  sail  is  to 
reset  sails  hardly  furled. 

St.  Aug'uttine.  A  city  and  seaport,  the 
capital  of  St.  John's  County,  Florida, 
situated  near  the  ocean,  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Matanzas,  and  San  Se- 
bastian Rivers.  It  is  the  oldest  town 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  favorite 
winter  resort.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniard,  Mendez  de  Avilas,  1565. 
The  old  seaport.  Fort  San  Marco  now 
known  as  Fort  Marlon,  still  survives. 
St.  Augustine  has  had  an  eventful 
history.  It  was  plundered  by  Drake, 
1586,  was  held  by  the  British  from 
1763-1783  and  passed  into  American 
possession  in  18^1.     P.  5,494. 

St.  Bernard^  or  Qreat  8t.  Barnard. 
The  name  of  a  famous  race  of  dogs, 
from  the  Hospice,  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  breed  originated.  The  great  St. 
Bernard  of  to-day  is  not,  however, 
the  dog  of  legend,  and  story.  That  was 
a  smaller  animal,  about  the  size  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  This  original  type 
was  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  in  1820 
necessitating  the  introduction  of  the 
present  strain,  a  large  dog,  weighing^ 
sometimes  180  lbs.,  of  various  colors, 
but  chiefly  red  or  gray.  The  dog  seen 
ordinarily,  the  so-called  St.  Bernard  of 
this  country,  is  a  show  dog,  much  in- 
bred. There  are  two  species,  the 
smooth  haired  and  the  rough.  The 
St.  Bernard  of  the  Alps  is  trained  for 
his  work.  The  dogs  go  out  in  pairs,  one 
with  a  flask  and  the  other  with  a  cloak 
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fastened  to  the  neck.  Their  great 
sense  and  keen  scent  enables  them  to 
find  the  lost  traveler  even  under  the 
snow  or  when  he  has  fallen  into  a 
orevasse.  They  are  taught  to  dig  the 
lost  out  of  the  snow,  and  to  bark  for 
assistance;  for  in  that  region  their 
•call  can  be  heard  a  very  great  distance. 
Many  lives  have  thus  been  saved  by 
them,  often  unfortunately,  at  the  cost 
of  their  own.  One  dog,  which  was  lost 
in  the  endeavor  to  effect  a  rescue,  had 
a  collar  on  at  the  time,  which  gave 
him  credit  for  saving  no  less  than 
twenty-two  individuals. 

8t.  Bernard  of  Olalrvaux.  See  under 
Bernard. 

8t.  Bernard'  of  Men'thon  (923- 
1008) .  The  founder  of  the  Alpine  hos- 
pices of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and 
Little  St.  Bernard.  The  pass  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  has  been,  of  old,  a 
route  for  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Rome,  but  with  its  perpetual  snows, 
snow-slides,  glaciers  and  crevasses,  a 
very  dangerous  one.  Bernard,  a 
churchman,  engaged  in  mission  work 
in  the  mountains,  established  the  first 
of  these  way  stations,  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  in  962,  and  the  other  a  few 
years  later.  They  have  been  main- 
tained ever  since,  by  a  body  of  Augus- 
tinians  about  forty  in  number  who 
continue  with  their  dogs  the  rescue 
work  which  was  chiefly  the  founder*s 
purpose. 

St.  Oatherlnet.  A  flourishing  town  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Welland  Canal. 
It  has  cycle  and  motor-car  works,  and 
canning  factories.    P.  10.148. 

St.  Oharies.  A  town  fifteen  miles 
Borthwest  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Missouri 
River  with  tobacco  and  flour  industries. 
P    9  437 

'  8U  Ohrittopher  or  St.  KItta.  One  of 
the  British  Leeward  Isles.  West  Indies. 
The  capital  is  Basse -Terre  with  a  con- 
siderable sugar  trade.    P.  30,800. 

8t.  OlaiK,  Arthur  (1734-1818). 
An  American  general  of  Scottish  birth, 
the  friend  of  Washington,  who  served 
the  American  colonies,  during  the 
Revolution,  and  was  President  of  Con- 
gress, 1787.  He  was  governor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  comprising  the 
then  unsettled  country,  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  and  British 
line,  from  1780-1802  and  during  this 
period,  in  1791,  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Little  Turtle  and 
his  Indian  followers.  He  was  crippled 
with  gout,  and  Gen.  Butler  was  in 
command.  For  this  he  was  so  harshly 
criticized,  that,  in  a  short  time  he  re- 
signed his  military  command,  and  some 
years  later  wrote  and  published  his 
defense.     He  appears  to  have  been  an 


excellent  soldier  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, but  unfamiliar  with  border 
warfare  and  ways. 

8t.  OlalK,  Lake.  A  body  of  water 
about  28  miles  long,  and  12  to  25  wide, 
lying  between  Michigan,  and  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  with  both  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected. It  receives  through  the  St. 
Clair  River,  44  miles  long,  the  waters 
of  Lake  Huron  and  passes  them  on  to 
Lake  Erie  through  the  Detroit  River, 
25  miles  long. 

8t.  Oioud.  A  Merovingian  prince  and 
abbot,  whose  name  remains  in  a  resi- 
dence town  six  miles  southwest  of 
Paris,  with  magnificent  public  park  of 
ancient  trees  and  a  palatial  cnAteau. 
P.  4,986. 

•U  Oloud.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Steams  County,  Minn.,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  75  miles  northwest  of  St. 
Paul;  and  on  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  Railroads.  It  has 
water  power,  and  manufactures  flour, 
lumber,  wagons,  etc.  Its  surround- 
ings are  agricultural,  lumbering  and 
stock  raising.  It  has  railroad  shops, 
the  State  Normal  School,  and  a  State 
Reformatory.     P.  10.600. 

8t.  Oroix  or  8anta  Oruz.  A  Danish 
West  India  sugar  island. 

•t.  Oyr.  A  village  near  Versailles. 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  nad  a  school  there 
for  which  some  of  Racine*s  plays  were 
written.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
principal  military  academy. 

•t.  Denla.  A  northern  suburb  of 
Paris.  Its  magnificent  abbey  church  is 
the  Westminster  of  France,  where  its 
kings  were  crowned  and  buried,  since 
Glovis  in  511.    P.  65.140. 

St.  Die.  A  town  on  the  River  Meuf- 
the,  in  the  department  of  Vosges, 
France.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  good 
trade  and  a  population  of  20.180.  Here 
were  held  the  Franco-American  f^tes, 
July  16,  1911,  on  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
date  on  which  **  America  there  first  re- 
ceived its  name." — Martin  Waldsee- 
mailer*8  **  Cosmographical  Introduc- 
tion,** published  there,  1507,  contains 
this  passage :  *'  There  is  a  fourth  part 
of  the  world  which  Amerigo  Vespucci 
has  discovered  and  which  for  this 
reason  we  should  call  America:  that  is 
to  say,  the  land  of  Amerigo.**  The 
derivation  given  by  WaldseemOUer  has 
been  stoutly  challengred,  and  it  is  ad- 
vanced with  force  that  America  is  ex- 
clusively an  American  word  and  that 
Vespucci  got  the  name  "  Amerigo " 
from  the  country  In  the  same  way,  for 
instance,  as  "  Deadwoed "  Dick  or 
"  Arizona  *'  Pete,  gels  his  pseudonym. 
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SaifiU-'Beuvey      Charles      Augustln 

(1804-1869) .  A  French  poet  and  oritio 
of  great  emiDence.  As  a  oritic  he 
was  **  himself  alone  "  and  belongs  in 
the  very  fore-ftront  of  French  litera- 
ture. His  sympathies  are  wide  and 
catholic.  In  analysis,  he  is  most  subtle, 
in  perception  delicate,  in  style  piquant, 
lively,  and  fascinating,  combining  indi- 
viduality of  expression  with  the  utmost 
felicity  as  a  story  teller  and  a  sure  in- 
sight into  motive  and  character.  He  is 
most  widely  known  through  his  ^*  Gau- 
series  de  Lundi  **  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Gonstitutionel  '* ;  a  selection  has  been 
translated  into  English  with  the  title 
"  English  Portraits.**  Among  hi^  other 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  ^*  Tableau 
Historique  et  Critique  de  la  Poesies- 
Franoaise  au  xvie  Siecle,**  "  Les  Gonso- 
latlons.''  "Hislorie  de  Port  Royal,'* 
"  Portraits  Litt^ralres,**  and  "  Portraits 
Gontemporains.*' 

St.  EliM.  An  Alaskan  volcano,  near 
the  sea,  18.023  feet  high. 

•t.  Kiienne.  A  city  thirty  miles. south- 
west of  Lyons,  in  the  chief  coal  field  of 
France.  Here  are  national  ordnance 
works;  immense  steel,  machinery,  cut- 
lery, silk,  ribbon  and  lace  industries. 
P.  145.000. 

St.  aalt.  A  Swiss  Ganton  (P.  256,- 
000),  and  city  (p.  34,000)  with  an  his- 
torical abbey  founded  by  an  Irish  saint 
in  600.  It  is  famous  for  its  embroid- 
eries and  muslins.    P.  34.000. 

•U  Neta'na.  A  barren  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  820  miles  from  Ascension,  the 
nearest  land,  area  47  square  miles, 
p.  (including  military)  5,400.  James- 
town is  the  only  port.  Napoleon  was 
imprisoned  here  1815-21,  and  Boer 
captives  in  1900. 

8t.  Nsl'en's.  A  municipal  borough  of 
Lancashire,  England,  connected  with 
the  Mersey  by  canal.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  coal  beside  Iron-works, 
.potteries,  glass-works  and  foundries.  P. 
90,084. 

•U  Nelisp.  The  capital  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey.  It  has  a  fortress,  college, 
hospital  and  several  churches.  Its  mild 
climate  makes  it  a  favorite  watering 
place.    P.  30,120. 

•t.  John.  An  island  east-northeast  of 
'  St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies,  area 
42  square  miles,  p.  1.010.  St.  John 
River,  New  Brunswick,  flows  450 
miles  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy:  at  its 
mouth  is  the  seaport  of  St.  John,  cap- 
ital of  province;  it  has  a  grain  and 
other  trade:  p.  41.000.  St.  John  la 
also  the  name  of  a  large  Canadian  lake, 
on  the  Saguenay  River,  north  of 
Quebec. 

8t.  John.    The  Evangelist,  author  of 


the  Book  of  Revelations,  was  the  son 
of  Zebedee  and  Salome:  Peter,  James 
and  he  were  the  only  witnesses  of  the. 
raising  of  Jairus*s  daughter.  He  re- 
mained at  the  foot  of  the  Gross  on 
Galvary  with  Mary  and  the  other 
women,  and  received  the  mother  of 
Jesus  as  his  legacy.  After  that  he  la- 
bored in  Palestine  for  twelve  years  until 
Herod  drove  the  disciples  out;  then  he 
went  forth  to  Asia  Minor  and  labored 
long  in  that  field.  The  Apocadypse  he 
wrote  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  one  of  the 
Sporades  in  the  Mediterranean,  belong- 
ing now  to  Turkey.  The  tradition  is 
that  while  in  Rome  he  was  thrown  into 
a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  but  received  no 
injury.  He  died  at  Ephesus  about  the 
year  100,  at  a  very  great  age.  Our  fa- 
miliarity with  the  New  Testament 
makes  us  forget  the  extraordinary  liter- 
ary power  of  John*s  Gospel  and  Apoca- 
lypse. He  is  a  philosopher  of  the  order 
of  Plato,  a  poet  comparable  to  iEschy- 
lus,  a  profound  reader  of  human  nature. 
He  was  apparently  a  cousin  of  Ghrist 
on  the  mother*B  side,  with  a  share  ot 
his  amazing  human  genius.  His  intense 
feeling  of  the  reality  of  the  divine  life 
with  which  he  had  been  associated  sub- 
dues and  pervades  every  thought  and 
word. 

8t.  John,  Henry,  VIsoount  Boling- 
broke  (1678-1751).  An  English  states- 
man and  political  writer  who  entered 
Parliament  and  was  Secretary  of  War 
and  Secretary  of  State  until,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  opposed  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
Then  he  was  forced  to  fly,  and,  going 
to  France,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pretender.  Later  he  made  his  peace 
and  returned.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Pope  and  Swift. 

•t.  Johns.  A  fortified  seaport  city, 
the  capital  of  Newfoundland  on  the 
East  coast.  It  was  the  first  English 
settlement  in  America  and  carries  on  a 
great  trade  In  fish,  cod  oil,  etc.  It  has 
a  fine  Gothic  cathedral.    P.  41,240. 

8t.  Joseph.  A  city  of  Missouri,  on  the 
Missouri  River  (here  spanned  by  a  fine 
bridge),  110  miles  above  Kansas  Gity. 
It  is  an  Important  railway  center:  as 
capital  of  Buchanan  Gounty,  it  pos- 
sesses a  number  of  state  buildings  aiid 
Roman  Gatholic  colleges.  It  carries  on 
a  large  trade  in  pork-packing,  iron 
goods,  etc.    P.  77.403. 

St.  Joseph.  The  husband  of  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  and  foster-father  of 
the  Savior.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  a 
native  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  already 
an  old  man,  it  appears,  from  the  meager 
accounts  that  come  down  to  us.  and  she 
fifteen,  when  their  betrothal  was  ar- 
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ranged.  He  died  at  Nazareth,  about  18 
or  19  A.  D. 

Saini^uat,  Antolna  (1767-1794). 
One  of  the  later  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution  closely  associated  with  Rob- 
espierre in  the  days  of  the  Terror,  and 
responsible  for  much  of  its  cruelty.  He 
ana  Robespierre  met  their  death  on  the 
same  scaffold. 

St.  Law'renoe.  The  Deacon.  See  un- 
der Lawrence. 

St.  Law'renoe.  River  and  Gulf.  See 
under  Lawrence,  St. 

St.  Loula  (Louis  IX.  of  France).  See 
under  Louis. 

St.  Lou'la.  The  fifth  in  order  of  com- 
mercial importance  and  population 
among  the  cities  of  the  United  States; 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  southwest,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  about  21  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  696  miles  north 
of  New  Orleans  and  1,108  miles  west  of 
New  York  by  rail.  It  occupies  the  an- 
cient site  of  a  settlement  or  the  mound 
builders  and  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Mound  City,  on  that  account.  It 
was  founded  by  Laclede,  a  French  fur- 
trader,  1764,  and  was  named  by  him 
in  honor  of  the  royal  saint  and  cru- 
sader, Louis  IX.  of  France.  In  1803, 
it  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States.  St.  Louis  occupies  three 
terraces  extending  along  the  river 
about  19  miles,  the  highest  being 
about  200  feet  above  the  stream.  It  is 
a  great  railroad  center  with  18 
lines  focusing  in  it;  a  river  port  with  a 
large  steam-boat  trade,  a  great  jobbing 
center,  and  a  manufacturing  place  or 
importance.  It  has  a  great  grain,  live- 
stock, cotton,  provisions  and  lumber 
business,  and  manufactures  largely  to- 
bacco, beer,  boots  and  shoes,  stoves, 
hardware,  machinery  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  It  has  forty-nine  factories 
*  employing  20,000  persons,  the  sales 
(1910)  reaching  $60,000,000.  It  man- 
ufactured stoves  to  the  amount  of 
$8,800,000;  paid  for  wages  in  its  brew- 
eries the  sum  of  $18,000,000  and  sold 
cars  to  the  amount  of  $70,000,000.  The 
city  has  the  largest  plug-tobacco  fac- 
tory and  the  tobacco  industry  put  out 
67,000,000  pounds  of  plug  and  63,- 
000,000  cigars,  worth  altogether  $50.- 
000.000.  It  is  the  leading  primary  fur 
market,  where  three-fourths  of  the 
North  American  pelt-catch  is  handled, 
last  year*s  product  aggregating  in  value 
«^9,000,000.  The  dry-goods  sales 
reached  $70,000,000;  hardware  $42,- 
000,000;  drugs  and  chemicals  $28,- 
000,000;   clothing   $14,573,000;    steel 


and  machine  products,  $15,000,000; 
wooden  ware  $18,000,000;  meat  prod- 
ucts $26,600,000;  and  electric  sup- 
plies $20,000,000.  It  has  18  parks  cov- 
ering over  2,100  acres  and  many  fine 
buildings,  civic  and  private,  the  Amer- 
ican type,  the  lofty  sky-scrapers,  com- 
mon among  them.  It  has  two  univer- 
sities, libraries,  and  art  museum  and 
many  institutions,  attesting  a  modem, 
progressive  and  cultivated  community. 
The  river  is  crossed  here  by  two 
bridges,  one  of  them  a  landmark  and 
masterpiece,  the  Eads  tubular  bridge, 
which  cost  $6,500,000,  1873;  and  was 
the  first  on  whiQji  foundations  were 
sunk  with  weighted  caissons.  One  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  city,  was  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  1904,  to  com- 
memorate the  Centennial  of  the  Pur- 
chase. The  15  buildings  of  the  Ex- 
position covered  an  area  of  1  mile  by 
2  miles,  or  1,280  acres  and  cost  $15,- 
000,00()  to  erect.    P.  687,029. 

St.  Mary'a  River.  The  water  con- 
nection between  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron,  forming  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (so- 
sant-ma-re^  rapids  are  in  this  river 
near  its  upper  or  western  end.  Their 
fall  is  22  feet  in  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  American  Sioux  Canal,  21 
feet  deep,  rounds  these  rapids  on  the 
American  side,  and  the  Canadian  Sioux 
Canal,  22  feet  deep  on  the  Canadian 
side.  An  immense  lake  traffic  passes 
through  both  these  channels,  the 
American  especially,  where  it  exceeds 
in  tonnage  largely  the  business  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  a  world  medium  of  com- 
munication. The  Canadian  port  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  622  miles  west  of  Montreal.  A 
branch  line  of  the  G.  P.  Railroad,  pass- 
ing through  here  and  connecting  with 
the  Sioux  line  of  railroad,  forms  the 
shortest  route  between  Minneapolis 
and  Montreal. 

•t.  Naalre.  A  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire,  France.  It  has  fine  docks,  and 
a  great  steamer  trade  with  Mexico, 
West  Indies  and  Northern  Europe.  P. 
40,000. 

8t.  Paul.  The  capital  of  Minnesota, 
finely  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Minne- 
sota River.  In  1849  it  was  a  village  of 
5.000  Inhabitants.  Now  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  spacious  city  equipped  with  col- 
leges, libraries,  government  buildings, 
electric  street  railways,  etc.  It  is  a  cen- 
ter for  ten  railways,  and  carries  on  a 
Mrge  trade  in  distributing  groceries  and 
dry  goods.  It  is  called  the  "  twin  oily  " 


Bt.  Paurtburg 

with  Minaeapolia  (q.  v.)  because  their 
suburbe  Join.  As  a  commercial  and 
jnduslrlai  center  it  Is  thriving,  like  Its 
neighbor,  with  which  It  is  la  friendly 
rivah-y.    P.  214,714. 

St.  Patepfburg.  A  gro  vera  men  t  of 
Nurthweel  Russia,  at  the  head  of  tiie 
Otilf  of  Finland;  area  20.760  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly  on  the  Finlanil  border, 
bul  mostly  flat  and  swampy.  It  con- 
tains elBhl  districts  and  numerous  is- 
lands, many  of  them  summer  resorts 
of  the  people  of  the  oapitat.  p.  {ex- 
clusive of  tlie  capital)  nearly  1.000,000. 
The  cily  of  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  covers  an  area 
of  im  square  miles,  and  possesses 
many  imposing  hulldlDSS,  palaces  and 
open  squares,  nes ides  a  university  and 
cathedral.  The  Nevski  Prospekt,  the 
principal  streel.  Is  one  of  the  finest  In 
the  world.  There  are  arsenals,  bar- 
racks, and  immense  industrial  and  com- 
mercial establishments  with  educaljonal 
and  artistic  institutions,  and  an  imper- 
iai  library  with  over  1,000.000  volumes. 
P.  (about)  1.500.000. 

St.  PlBM^.  The  principal  town  of  the 
French  West  Indies,  on  MarlEnique  is- 
land. It  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption 
of  Mt.  PeWe,  May  8.1902,  whereby  40,- 
000  people  of  town  and  neighborhood 


known     through     his     romantic 
"  Paul  and  Virginia," 

St.  •MRS',  OhariM  OamilU 
( 1S35 — ) .  A  distinguished  French 
composer  whose  works  include  the 
operas  of  "  Samson  et  Delilah  "  and 
"  Henri  VIII.,"  both  of  which  have 
hpen  performed  Id  all  the  world's  oap- 
tlalfi.  He  has  the  rift  of  melody  added 
to  a  graceful  classic  style. 

St.  Simon',  Olauda  Hanri  Oomt*  4a 
[1760-1825).  A  French  socialist  who 
sought  to  reoonstruet  Church  and 
State  on  the  baale  of  the  Golden  Rule: 
"  Ail  society  should  reorganize  Itself 
In  Improve  the  moral  end  physical  oon- 
'lillon  of  the  noorest."  He  was  UD- 
praotlcai,  and  aled  poor,  leaving  a  few 
devoted  disciples,  who  undertook  a 
community  life  with  a  common  purse. 
Errors  and  indiscretions  vrrecked  fheir 
attempt,  but  they  left  a  permanent 
impression  on  modern  thought. 

St.  Thomaa.  A  Portuguese  Island  In 
the  Oulf  of  Guinea  near  the  equator, 
area  358  square  miles.  It  exports  cof- 
fee, and  Is  the  largest  producer  of  cocoa 
In  Ihe  world.  P.  19.420.  Also  an  Is- 
land of  the  Virgin  group.  WeHt  Indies. 
purchased  by  the  United  States  from 


at.  Thomaa.  Also  called  DIdymus 
(both  names  meaning  twin),  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  him,  like  the  others,  but  little  is 
known  as  to  his  lite  or  antecedents. 
He  Is  supposed  to  have  engaged  ac- 
tively, after  the  dispersion  of  the  orig- 
inal disolplee,  la  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  ia  the  Far  Eaet,  and  to 
have  been  martyred.  This  tradition 
persists  in  the  Orient,  among  certain 
sects  of  native  Christians  who  call 
themselves  "  Christians  of  St.  Thomas." 

St.  Vitua'  D«no«.  A  nervous  affec- 
tion characteriied  by  involuntary 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  of  the  limbs, 
neck  and  face.  It  usually  begins  In 
childhood,  or  after  a  fright.  Valerian- 
ate of  zinc  calms  the  nerves,  and  ar- 
senic may  be  employed  under  a  phy- 
sician's care. 

Sa'kl.  A  fermented  liquor  made  ftom 
rice.     In  Japan  any  spirituous  drink. 

Sa'kl.  A  South  American  monkey  of 
the  genus  Pithecia,  one  variety  of 
which,  the  hand-drluklDff  monkey.  Is 
often  tamed. 

Sal'adin  (circa  1137-1193).  The  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt  and  Syria,  a  conquering 
general,  and  a  deadly  foe  of  Christian- 
ity. He  swept  over  Syria  and  Mace- 
donia, and  captured  Jerusalem  after  a 
great  victory  at  Tiberias.  It  was  against 
Saiadin  that  the  third  Crusade  was  un- 
dertaken, and  after  his  defeat  by  Rich- 
ard I.,  in  1191,  bis  power  was  shat- 

Salaman'ea.  A  city  120  miles  north- 
west of  Madrid  on  the  Tormes.  which  Is 


Neilher' is  "it  "venomous^" (i  haV^beeri 
supposed, 

aal'amla.  An  Island  ten  miles  long  off 
the  coast  of  Attica  and  forming  with  il 
the  bay  of  Eleusls  (the  modem  Ko- 
lourl).  Tt  changed  hands  a  number  of 
times  but  for  the  most  part  was  held 
by  Athens.  Salamis  Bay  was  the  scene 
of  a  famous  naval  battle,  one  of  the 
most  Important  In  history,  September 
20,  B.  C.  4R0.  when  Ihe  Greek  fleet, 
under    Themis tocles    and    Eur j blades 
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won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Per- 
siaDs* 

8al-ammo^nlao.  Ammonium  chloride, 
also  called  muriate  of  ammonia,  a  ssilt 
used  in  dyeing,  soldering,  tinning  and 
other  arts;  and  in  pharmacy. 

8a'lem.  A  seaport  of  Massachusetts, 
15  miles  northeast  of  Boston.  It  was 
founded  by  John  Endicott  in  1628,  was 
the  early  capital  of  the  colony,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  succession  of  emment  sol- 
diers and  statesmen.  In  1692  the  delu- 
sion of  witchcraft,  so  prevalent  at  the 
time  in  England  and  Europe,  took  hol4 
of  its  people,  and  nineteen  persons  from 
it  and  neighboring  towns  were  put  to 
death  on  a  height  now  known  as  Gal- 
lows .  Hill.  Judge  Sewall.  who  was 
chiefly  to  blame,  afterwards  repented 
bitterly.  He  was  the  first  abolitionist 
in  New  England.  Salem  has  interesting 
architecture  and  Important  manufac- 
tures.    P.  43.697. 

Sa'lem.  The  capital  of  the  state  of 
Oregon  and  counly  seat  of  Marion 
County,  on  the  Willamette  River,  720 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  has 
many  of  the  state  public  institutions, 
including  the  university.  It  is  well  laid 
out  with  modem  improvements.  P. 
15,000. 

8alfopd.  A  manufacturing  borough 
on  the  Irwell  River,  England,  opposite 
Manchester.  It  is  engaged  in  cotton, 
wool,  chemical,  machinery,  bleaching 
industries.    P.  240,115. 

8«ieKno.  An  Italian  seaport.  34  miles 
southeast  of  Naples,  formerly  a  Lom- 
bard and  Norman  capital,  with  a  fam- 
ous university.  It  contains  a  fine  cas- 
tle, and  superb  cathedral,  consecrated 
by  a  pope  In  1084.    P.  47.244. 

8a'llo  Law.  A  code  of  the  popular 
laws  of  the  Salic  or  Salian  Franks, 
committed  to  writing  in  barbarous  La- 
tin in  the  fifth  century  while  the  peo- 
)le  were  yet  heathens.  It  provided, 
n  regard  to  the  succession  to  land, 
that  males  should  Inherit  land  in  pref- 
erence to  females.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, it  was  applied,  by  a  doubtful  anal- 
ogy, to  the  French  throne.  The  Bour- 
bons Introduced  it  into  Spain,  but  it 
was  abolished  there.  1830.  to  enable 
Isabella  II.  to  wear  the  crown. 

8alioa'oa0.  An  order  of  shrubs  or 
trees  of  the  willow  family,  including 
Salix,  the  willows,  and  Populus,  the 
poplars,  common  trees  of  many  spe- 
cies, of  the  north  temperate  and  colder 
regions  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  but  not  found,  however.  In  Aus- 
tralia or  the  South  Seas.  Willows 
grow  usually  along  water  courses  or 
In  damp  spots.  They  vary  in  size  from 
mere  bushes  in  polar  regions  to  tall 


trees  where  conditions  are  favorable. 
The  osiers  or  long  isiender  pliant 
branches  of  some  species  have  been 
used  for  basket  making  for  ages.  They 
are  also  twisted  into  ropes.  Willow 
leaves  are  used  for  fodder  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Old  World  and  the  char- 
coal of  the  wood  in  the  making  of  gun- 
powder. The  timber  of  some  species  is 
valuable.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
the  weeping  willow  of  the  cemeteries, 
Salix  Babylonica,  ftom  Eastern  Asia. 
There  are  about  twenty  species  of  pop- 
lars, including  the  aspens  and  cotton- 
woods;  half  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
New  world.  Poplars  are  of  rapid 
growth.  The  wood  is  usually  liirtit, 
soft  and  easily  worked  and  therefore 
of  commercial  Importance.  Most  pop- 
lars, especially  the  aspens,  are  remark- 
able for  the  tremulous  motion  of  their 
leaves.     The  Lombardy  poplar  is  fre- 

?[uently  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
or  its  handsome  columnar  figure,  and 
rapid  growth.  It  masses  handsomely 
and  is  an  excellent  windbreak. 

Sarioln.  A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, much  used  as  a  medicament  In 
rheumatism  and  as  an  anti-periodic, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  willow, 
poplar  and  other  allied  trees.  It  is  a 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 

SallooKnia.  Salt  wort;  plants  grow- 
ing in  salty  soils  everywhere,  as  marsh 
samphire,  crab  grass,  etc. 

Salicylic  Add.  Obtained  from  sali- 
cin,  and  found  in  wintergreen.  It  is  a 
valuable  antiseptic  and  preservative. 

Sallabupy.  A  county  town  at  Wilt- 
shire, with  the  finest  perpendicular 
cathedral  and  spire  in  England,  re- 
markable for  unity  and  perfection  of 
design.  P.  21,240.  Stonhenge  is  on 
Salisbury  Plain. 

8allabury,  Robert  Arthur  Talbot 
Oatooyne  Oeolly  8rd  Marqula  of  (1830- 
1903).  Son  of  the  2nd  Marquis.  After 
completing  his  education  at  Oxford,  and 
traveling  for  a  time  at  the  Antipodes, 
he  entered  Parliament  in  1853,  being 
then  known  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  He 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Conser- 
vative principles  and  became  Lord 
Granbome  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  in  1865,  and  in  the  following 
year  joined  Lord  Derby!s  Ministry  as 
Secretary  for  India.  He  was  again  Sec- 
retary for  India,  1874.  In  1878  he  be- 
came Foreign  Secretary  and  attended 
the  Berlin  Congress  with  Lord  Bea- 
consfield.  From  1881  he  led  his  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  vigorously 
opposed  Gladstone;  when  the  Liberals 
were  defeated  he  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, 1885.  Mr.  Gladstone  again  held 
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sway  iD  the  following  year  but  upon 
hia  being  defeated  on  the  Home  Rule 
question,  Lord  Salisbury  was  for  the 
second  time  made  Premier.  In  1892 
the  Liberals  were  in  power  again,  but 
in  1895  Lord  Salisbury  was  once  more 
Prime  Minister.  He  continued  in  olfice 
until  1902,  finally  retiring  from  polit- 
ical life  after  peace  was  proclaimed  in 
South  Africa. 

Sall'vA.  The  secretion  of  the  salivary 
glands;  the  spittle.  It  moistens  the 
mouth  and  palate,  assists  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  and  contains  an  element 
called  ptyalin  which,  swallowed  and 
carried  with  the  food  into  the  stomach, 
chanffes  starch  and  dlatase  into  digesti- 
ble  ffiucose 

tellutt  (Calus  telluttlus  Ortaput.  86- 
34,  B.  C).  A  Roman  historian  who  op- 
posed the  aristocratic  Senate,  served 
under  Cesar  in  Africa,  and  was  made 

governor  of  Numidia.  Returning  to 
ome  with  a  vast  fortune,  he  wrote  his 
valuable  monographs  on  Gatline*8  Con- 
spiracy and  the  War  with  Jugurtha. 
Unfortunately  but  fragments  remain  of 
his  history  of  his  ovm  interesting  per- 
iod. 
•al'mon.      A    familiar    fish    greatly 

{»rized  for  food  purposes  and  partiou- 
arty  notable  for  its  nabit  of  ascending 
rivers  flrom  the  sea  in  the  autumn  and 
there  depositing  its  spawn,  not  re- 
turning to  the  sea  until  the  early  spring, 
during  which  dosed  season  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  take  them.  Salmon  were  for- 
merly exceedingly  abundant  in  Maine 
and  Canadian  waters,  but  are  now  so 
diminished  in  number  that  large  prices 
are  exacted  for  angler*s  rights  and 
heavy  licenses  laid  on  sportsmen  by  the 
authorities  hi  those  districts.  On  the 
Pacific  coast,  however,  especially  in 
northern  waters,  they  are  apparently 
undiminished  and  there,  the  salmon 
'*  catch  **  and  salmon  pack,  figures  as  a 
principal  maritime  industry  supporUng 
thousands  and  maintaining  many  great 
establishments,  all  along  the  Oregon, 
Washington,  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  coasts. 

8alfnon'ld«  (Latin,  salmo,  from  salio, 
to  leap).  A  family  of  fishes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  which  includes 
the  salmon,  trout,  char,  whitefish,  etc. 
See  Salmon. 

8«lon'loa.  The  ancient  Thessalonica, 
a  seaport  of  Turkey  in  Europe  near 
Greece  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lonica,  center  of  import  trade  for  Mac- 
edonia and  much  or  Albania.  An  Aus- 
trian railway  through  Bosnia  will  give 
it  the  commerce  of  the  Danube.  It 
contains  a  fine  harbor,  valuable  antiq- 
uities and  the  Byzantine  mosque  of 
Santa  Sophia.  It  exports  grain,  cocoons. 


hides,  wool,  tobacco,  etc.  P.  95.000, 
half  Jews,  who  conduct  much  of  the 
business. 

8altv  or  Sodium  Chloride.  A  com- 
pound widely  distflbuted;  nearly  three 
per  cent,  of  the  ocean  is  made  up  of 
it,  and  there  are  beds  of  it  in  all  the 

f;eological  strata  from  the  Silurian  up. 
t  has  been  used  by  man  as  a  season- 
ing from  time  immemorial  and  is  a 
necessity  to  most  animals  such  as  the 
deer  and  the  buffalo.  The  ruminants, 

£articularly,  obtahi  it  at  what  are 
nown  as  *'  licks,**  i.  e.,  salt  springs, 
to  which  they  beat  out  paths  or  trails 
that  have  persisted  in  the  settled  coun- 
try long  after  their  passing.  Its  value 
is  in  exciting  the  saliva,  which  has  the 
same  root  meaning,  and  it  is  not 
needed  by  carnivorous  animals.  If  used 
in  excess  it  excites  unnatural  thirst 
and  bloats  the  body.  The  antiseptic 
properties  of  salt  have  been  known  for 
ages.  It  is  everywhere  used  for  pre- 
serving meats,  fish,  butter,  hides  and 
other  organic  substances  from  decay. 
It  is  besides  the  chief  source  fit  chlorine 
and  soda  which  both  find  extensive 
use  in  the  arts  and  industries.  Salt 
Is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  or  boil- 
ing of  brine  from  the  sea,  salt  lakes 
and  springs  or  wells,  and  by  mining 
the  beds  of  rocksalt,  some  of  which, 
like  those  in  Austrian  Gallcia,  Louis- 
iana, New  York.  Michigan  and  Kansas 
are  very  extensive.  It  was  once  con- 
sidered an  elementary  substance;  Par- 
acelsus (1490-1541)  believed  it  a  com- 
ponent of  all  matter,  but  its  constitu- 
ents, the  metal  sodium  and  the  non- 
metal  chlorine,  now  are  known.  A 
salt  in  chemistry  is  a  compound  of 
acidic  and  basic  radicals.  It  may  be 
neutral,  i.  e.,  of  neither  acidic  nor  basic 
or  an  acid  salt  or  basic  salt.  Salt  In 
medicine  or  pharmacy,  usually  spoken 
of  in  the  plural,  may  be  a  physic  like 
Epsom  salts,  or  a  restorative  like  smell- 
ing salts.  An  alkaline  salt  is  one  whose 
solution  turns  litmus  paper  blue;  a  bi- 
nary salt  is  a  compound  of  two  rad- 
icals, one  basic  and  the  other  acidic; 
an  essential  salt  is  the  crystallized  }uice 
of  a  plant;  an  etherlal  salt  is  a  com- 
pound ether;  Glauber*s  salts  are  sod- 
ium sulphate,  a  cathartic;  Preston*s 
salts  are  smelting  salts;  Rochelle  salts 
are  a  double  potassium  sodium  tartrate, 
used  as  a  mild  purgative;  salt  of  tartar 
is  potassium  carbonate.  A  salt-garden 
is  a  basin  in  which  salt  is  produced  by 
evaporation;  salt  rising,  a  leaven  for 
bread;  a  salt  spring,  a  brine  spring; 
salt  well,  a  bored  well  from  which 
brime  is  pumped;  a  salt  mine  of  rock 
salt;  salt  horse  or  salt  iunk,  a  sailor** 
term  for  salt  meat;  to  sit  above  or  be- 
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low  the  salt,  was  in  olden  times  to  be 
distinguished  as  gentle  or  simple. 

8«lt  Lake  Oitv.  The  seat  of  the 
Mormon  faith  and  interests  on  the  Jor- 
dan River,  Utah,  near  Great  Salt  Lake. 
It  is  an  extensive  business  place,  in  the 
midst  of  fine  agricultural  country: 
largely  reclaimed  from  the  desert:  and 
a  rich  mining  region.  It  contains  the 
temple  and  Tabernacle  "Lion  House," 
the  Prophet's  residence,  the  "  Bee 
Hive,  **  great  Mormon  department  store 
and  university.    P.  92.777. 

Salt  Lake,  Qreat.  An  inland  sea,  with 
an  area  of  1,900  square  miles,  alti- 
tude, 4,250  feet  above  sea-level,  in 
"  Great  Basin "  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  receives  the  Jordan 
River  but  has  no  outlet. 

Saltpetre.  See  Nitre. 
.  Sai'vador.  One  of  the  Central 
American  Republics,  lying  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  between  Guatemala  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  mountainous 
region  of  volcanoes,  active  and  quies- 
cent, but  with  valleys  also  and  fertile 
tropical  plants.  Its  exports  are  cof- 
fee, sugar,  indigo,  badsam  Peru  and 
other  staples  of  torrid  zone.  The  pop- 
ulation as  with  its  neighbors  is  Span- 
ish-American and  somewhat  mixed  ra- 
cially, about  5  per  cent.  Indian  and 
40  per  cent,  with  negro  blood.  The 
language  spoken  is  Spanish,  the  relig- 
ion, Roman  Catholic.  The  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Spanish  in  1528.  but 
at  last  won  its  independence,  1821. 
From  1821  to  1829  it  was  a  member 
of  the  Central  American  Union.  It 
has  been  the  spot  of ,  revolution  fre- 
quently since,  but  the  signs  point  to 
another  and  stronger  union,  which  will 
benefit  Salvador  In  the  future.  The 
area  of  Salvador  is  about  7,225  square 
miles.  The  population  something  over 
a  million,  the  capital,  San  Salvador, 
with  about  60,000  inhabitants. 

Salva^tion  Army.  This  originated  in 
East  London  in  1865,  under  the  name 
of  the  Christian  Mission,  by  William 
Booth,  a  former  Methodist  minister. 
The  body  in  1878  took  the  title  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  for  working  pur- 
poses adopted  a  quasi-military  organ- 
ization, with  its  General  (Mr.  Booth) 
as  its  commander-in-chief,  and  its 
commissioners,  colonels,  and  other  of- 
ficers. The  movement  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  promotion  of  religion  among 
The  masses,  and  has  been  carried  on 
with  great  energy  and  success,  not  only 
In  Great  Britain  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  publishes  63  periodicals  in 
24  languages,  with  a  total  weekly  issue 
ef  over  1%  millions.  Its  operations 
extend  to  52  countries  and  colonies. 


It  has  over  7,500  corps,  cireles  and  so- 
cieties, xipwards  of  20..00O  officers  and 
cadets,  and  45,320  vohmtary  local  of- 
ficers. In  prosecuting  its  special  social 
work,  for  afTording  immediate  heh)  to 
the  outcast  poor,  it  has  644  shelters 
and  homes,  managed  by  over  2,000  of- 
ficials. In  this  branch  of  its  work  it 
supplies  annually  over  five  million  beds 
and  more  than  eight  million  meals.  An 
international  Congress  of  Salvationists 
was  held  in  London  in  1904,  and  th(> 
late  King  Edward  showed  his  interest 
in  the  movement  by  receiving  "  Gen- 
eral **  Booth  in  private  audience  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  army  has 
been  established  in  the  United  States 
since  1880,  and  has  now  over  8,500 
posts  in  the  country.  The  work  is  di- 
rected from  New  York  Cityand  Chioago 
as  centers.  Open-air  meetings  are  the 
feature  of  the  army's  methods,  but  this 
is  only  a  part  of  its  labors  for  the  bet- 
terment of  humanity  and  the  conver- 
sion of  souls.  Outings  for  mothers  and 
children  are  given,  ice  and  coal  pro- 
vided the  poor,  temporary  relief  ex- 
tended. In  1910,  21,000  families  were 
visited,  and  three  colonies  founded.  107 
industrial  homes  were  maintained  and 
79  workingmen*s  hotels. 

Salva'tor  Roea  (1615-73).  A  Nea- 
politan artist,  who  began  painting  wild 
scenes  of  mountain  and  coast  to  sup- 
port his  widowed  mother.  He  intro- 
duced brigand  figrures,  and  succeeded 
in  battle  pieces.  He  took  part  in  Mas* 
aniello*s  revolt,  and  painted  for  years 
at  Rome  and  Florence,  produoing  good 
historical  pictures. 

Sarvla.  A  large  genus  of  plants 
of  the  mint  family  including  the  com- 
mon garden  sage,  the  wild  sage  of 
England,  the  Bengal  sage,  an  East  In- 
dian plant  used  in  medicine,  the  Jeru- 
salem saffe,  often  cultivated  for  its 
showy  yellow  flowers  and  the  bright 
scarlet  Salvia  splendens. 

Saivrni  (sal-ve'ne).  Tommate 
(1829-1900).  A  tragedian  of  Italian 
nationality,  who  played  Shakespearean 
characters  in  company  with  Booth,  and 
suffered  nothing  by  comparison.  At 
nineteen  an  associate  of  Garibaldi.  Saffl 
and  Mazzini  in  the  Italian  Revolution  of 
1848;  afterwards  mastering  many 
classic  parts  and  taking  a  leading  place 
on  the  stage,  not  in  Italy  alone,  but  in 
South  America.  JSngland,  the  European 
capitals  and  the  United  States.  He 
played  the  Ghost  to  Booth's  "  Hamlet." 
Paolo,  in  "  Franoesca,"  Conrad  In  •*  La 
Morte  Civile,"  and  all  the  heavier 
Shakespearean  rOles;  in  all  disclosing 
histrionic  ability  of  the  first  order. 

Salzburg.   The  capital  of  the  Austrian 
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Duchy  of  Salzburg  on  the  River  Sal- 
zach,  where  it  issues  from  the  eastern 
Alps.  The  most  picturesque  city  of 
Austria,  with  garrison,  ancient  castle  on 
a  precipitous  Height,  magnificent  cathe- 
dral and  palace,  and  ancient  churches. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Mozart.  P. 
34,112. 

Sam'ara.  A  flourishing  commercial 
city  on  the  Volga,  500  miles  east  of 
Moscow.  It  is  the  center  of  the  great 
agricultural  province  of  Samara,  largely 
settled  by  Germans  under  Catherine  II. 
The  city  is  on  the  Central  Asia  and  Si- 
beria railways,  with  grain  trade,  mill- 
ing, tanning,  oil  mills.     P.  100,850. 

Sam'aroand.  The  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Samarcand  in  Russian  Turkes- 
tan, center  of  a  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try, with  trade  in  silk  and  cotton.  It 
was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  and 
was  the  capital  of  Tamerlane,  who  is 
buried  here.  There  is  a  handsome 
Russian  quarter,  well  laid  out.  P. 
56,050. 

Sama'ria.  An  ancient  city  of  Pales- 
tine, capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
now  the  village  of  Sebustieh. 

Samaritans.  Inhabitants  of  central 
Palestine,  descendants  of  foreign  tribes 
settled  there  by  the  Assyrians.  They 
mingled  with  Ephraimites  and  revered 
the  Pentateuch.  The  Jews  considered 
them  heretics,  but  Christ  was  gracious 
to  them,  and  many  joined  the  early 
church.  A  few  remain  in  the  same 
region,  with  ancient  copies  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  a  peculiar  dialect  and  char- 
acter. 

Sambu'oua  (Latin,  elder  tree).  A 
genus  of  shrubs  or  low  trees  of  the 
honeysuckle  family  including  the 
elders,  of  which  there  are  a  number 
of  varieties  growing  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  common  elder 
bears  a  fruit  of  sweet  acidulous  taste, 
from  which  elderberry  wine  is  made. 
Prom  the  flowers,  elder-flower  tea,  and 
elder-flower  water,  used  medicinally, 
are  distilled. 

Sam'oa  or  Navloatop  Islands.  A  group 
of  islands  in  the  Paciflo  Ocean  between 
the  New  Hebrides  and  Tahiti.  Germany 
owns  the  two  larger  islands,  and  the 
United  States  holds  the  smaller  ones  as 
a  naval  station.  The  seaport  is  Pago- 
Pago.    P.  of  group,  36.000. 

Samoa.  An  island  off  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  had  a  wonderful  Greek 
civilization,  one  of  the  flnest  temples  in 
the  world,  and  was  th^  birthplace  of 
Pythagoras.  It  belongs  to  Turkey  and 
exports  wine.    P.  42,500. 

Sampson,  William  T.  (1840-1902). 
An  American  naval  oiBoer,  graduate  of 
the    United    States    Naval    Academy, 


which,  under  his  presidency  (1886- 
1890)  reached  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  than  ever  before.  As  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  he  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  building  up  the 
new  navy  and  came  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  world*s  greatest  author- 
ities on  ordnance.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  battleship  '*  Maine,"  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  naval 
court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  oc- 
currence. In  1898  Admiral  Cervera*s 
fleet  was  destroyed  off  Santiago  by  the 
ships  under  Sampson's  command,  act- 
ing according  to  his  directions,  though 
he  himself  was  not  present  at  the  bat- 
tle. After  the  Spanish  war  he  served 
as  a  Cuban  commissioner  and  was  re- 
tired with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  in 
1902.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
embittered  by  the  controversy  between 
his  friends  and  those  of  Admiral  Schley 
who  was  in  oommand,  in  person,  at 
Santiago. 

San  Angelo.  A  city  and  county 'seat 
of  Tom  Green  County,  Texas,  300  miles 
northwest  of  Austin ;  on  the  K.  C.  Mex. 
A  Oriental  and  Gulf  Colo.  <&  Ste.  F^ 
Railroads.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses  are 
extensively  raised  in  the  neighborhood ; 
flne  fruit  is  produced  and  building 
stone  is  plentiful.    P.  10,321. 

San  Antonio.  The  railway  center  of 
Southwest  Texas,  in  a  cattle  country, 
with  trade  in  refrigerated  meat,  hides, 
tallow,  flour,  ice,  soap,  candles,  grain, 
beer.  It  possesses  a  United  States  fort, 
ancient  Spanish  cathedral,  flne  climate. 
P.  96,614. 

San  Barnardlno.  A  city  and  county 
seat  of  San  Bernardino  County,  Cali- 
fornia, 60  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles, 
on  the  Atch.  Ton.  d  St.  P6,  the  So. 
Pac.  and  San  Peoro,  Los  A.  &  Salt  L. 
Raihroads.  It  is  sn  agricultural  and 
mininff  country,  and  is  a  large  shipper 
of  fruits,  honey,  and  wines.  The  Santa 
P6  shops  are  here.    P.  12,779. 

Sana^.  The  Turkish  capital  of  Ye- 
men in  Southwest  Arabia.  200  miles 
north  of  Aden.  It  possesses  fortiflca- 
tions,  walls,  mosques  and  aqueducts, 
manufactures  Jewelry,  arms,  etc., 
trades  in  silk,  cotton  and  china.  P. 
45,000,  largely  Jewish. 

Sano'iuaplea.  Places  where  offend- 
ers against  the  law  were  free  ftrom  ar- 
rest up  to  i697  when  all  such  asylums 
were  suppressed  in  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  of  these  refuge  retreats  was  in 
Whitefriars.  There  were  others  in  the 
Minories,  Mitre  Court,  the  Savoy, 
Westminster  and  the  Mint.  There 
were  also  sanctuaries  at  Beverly  and  at 
St.  Burian*s,  in  Cornwall. 

Sand,    Oeorgo    (1804-1876).      The 
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leading  French  authoress  of  her  time. 
Her  proper  name  was  Armandine  Lucile 
Aurore  Dupin,  Baroness  Dudevant. 
Both  as  novelist  and  dramatist,  she 
achieved  the  highest  success.  Her  first 
novel,  '*  Rose  et  Blanche,"  was  written 
in  collaboration  with  Jules  Sandeau. 
This  was  followed  by  **  Indiana/*  in 
which  she  worked  unaided,  producing 
a  story  full  of  sentiment,  emotion  and 
dramatic  action,  and  handling  her 
theme  with  wonderful  freshness.  The 
story  immediately  made  her  famous, 
and  year  after  year  she  continued  to 
turn  out  novel  sifter  novel,  most  of 
them  dealing  with  unhappy  love  entan* 

S laments  of  a  kind  that  the  English 
ction  convention  did  not  sanction,  but 
they  were  all  Instinct  with  power  and 
vigor.  She  produced  among  others, 
*  Valentine,"  •'Jacques,"  ••  EUe  et  Lui,*' 
••MaupraV'  ••Consuelo,"  "La  petite 
Fadetfe/*  and  "Le  Meunier  d*Angl- 
bault.**  Even  those  who  find  her  views 
of  life  one-sided,  and  her  logic  uncon- 
vincing, must  admire  the  perfect  form, 
the  captivating  style  and  the  wealth 
of  thought  ana  sentiment  displayed  in 
all  her  productions. 

Sand  Blast.  An  American  invention 
introduced  in  1871.  It  is  a  method  of 
cutting  or  decorating  glass,  stone  and 
other  hard  substances  by  means  of 
sand  driven  by  a  blast  of  air  or  steam. 

Sand  Fly  (Simulium;  Latin,  similis 
similar).  They  resemble  mosquitoes; 
their  bite  being  often  painful,  produc- 
ing swellings.  The  larva  lives  on  the 
suoaquaUc  stem  of  the  Pheiiandrium 
and  Slum,  to  which  also  it  attaches  its 
cocoon.  They  are  well  known  pests  in 
certain  parts  of  North  America. 

Sand  Qrouaa.  A  bird  of  the  African 
Sahara,  migrating  iu  summer  to  South- 
ern Europe. 

San'dals.  The  ordinary  oriental  san- 
dal is  a  mere  sole,  of  leather  or  wood, 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  by 
thongs,  one  passing  around  the  great 
toe  and  over  the  fore  part  of  the  foot, 
and  the  other  around  the  ankle.  The 
sole  was  sometimes  plaited  of  some 
vegetable  fiber,  or  out  from  a  fresh 
undressed  skin.  The  Turks,  Syrians,  and 
Egyptians  wear  a  light  shoe,  resem- 
bling our  slipper,  and  sometimes  a 
wooden  shoe  with  a  high  heel.  The 
Bedouin  wears  only  a  sandal.  The 
sandals  of  females  were  frequently 
much  ornamented,  often  made  of  mo- 
rocco, or  of  embroidered  work  wrought 
with  silk,  silver  and  gold.  Wooden 
sandals  are  used  in  southern  Italy  for 
economy,  like  the  wooden  shoe  of 
France. 

Sandalwood  (Sanskrit,  chandara, 
Latin,  santalum).    A  low  growing  tree 


with  fragrant  wood,  probably  the  aN 
mug  wood  imported  by  Solomon  from 
India;  also  found  in  Philippines  and 
Hawaii;  worth  $60  to  $200  a  ton  in 
China,  for  carvings,  fans,  incense,  etc. 
The  oil  is  medicinal  for  the  mucous 
membrane. 

San'dalwood  Island.  In  the  Eastern 
Archipielago,  one  of  the  Sunda  group, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  larger  island 
of  Flores.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
larfre  quantity  of  sandalwood  produced 
in  its  forests.  Cotton  is  grown;  poul- 
try and  horses  are  reared.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  is  in  the  hands 
of  native  princes,  nominally  subject  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Area, 
about  4,500  square  miles. 

San'derling  (Callidris  arenaria).  A 
genus  of  bh*d  of  the  plover  family, 
common  on  the  British  coast  in  winter. 
The  male  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
the  female  slightly  larger.  They  have 
somber  plumage  in  summer  on  the 
upper  surface,  edged  with  red,  the 
whole  becoming  light  ash-gray  in  win- 
ter: the  under  surface  being  a  pure 
white,  Saunders  describes  it  as  a 
Tringa  (sandpiper)  without  a  hind  toe. 

San  DIe'go.  A  city  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, next  to  San  Francisco  the  best 
Pacific  harbor  of  United  States.  It  is 
the  metropolis  of  its  region  and  army 
headquarters  on  the  frontier.  It  pos- 
sesses fine  land,  ocean  trade,  fisheries 
and  a  mild  equable  climate,  which 
makes  it  popular  as  a  health  resort. 
It  will  be  a  center  of  Panama  Canal 
trade.    P.  39,578. 

San  Damln'gc.    See  Haiti. 

Sandpiper.  A  bird  comprising  several 
varieties,  some  of  which  inhabit  Britain 
along  the  northern  coasts. 

Sandy  Hook.  A  narrow  peninsula  (8 
miles  long)  projecting  into  the  lower 
bay  of  New  York.  It  has  the  harbor 
lights  and  the  powerful  fortifications 
which  protect  the  city. 

San  Franols'oo.  The  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  entrance 
to  San  Francisco  Bay,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  convenient  harbors  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  latitude  37*  47',  long- 
itude 122**  25'  2.500  miles  west  of 
New  York,  and  enjoys  that  singular 
felicity  of  climate,  which  belongs  to 
the  western  side  of  the  country  and 
brings  the  sub-tropics  there,  far  north 
of  their  position  in  the  East.  The  en- 
trance to  the  bay.  known  as  the  Golden 
Gate,  from  the  fact  that  the  state  has 
long  been  famed  as  a  land  of  Ophir,  is 
five  miles  long,  one  mile  wide  and  iOO 
feet  deep.  The  bay  itself  outs  into  the 
land  for  120  miles,  and  by  rivers  that 
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Mn  FranolMo 
flaw  into  It,  gives  water  communication 
tar  Into  llie  interior.  The  cily  rises 
upon  hills  and  from  Its  seat  looks  out 
upon  the  ocean,  one  way,  and  upon  this 
uiagnltlceDt  harbor  (he  other,  wilh  the 
ooast  range  mountains,  in  part,  enoir- 
clins  it.  San  FranclBoo  is  the  great  port 
or  [he  PaciDc.  It  has  commerce  with 
China  and  Japan,  Australia,  and  the 
South  Seas,  the  Pacific.  Arctic  and 
South  America.  Ships  of  all  the  world 
Frequent  its  harbor.  II  is  a  Kreat  market 
for  Ihe  grain,  the  fruit,  the  "" 
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mineral  and  forest  products  of  __ 

the  largest  and  naturally  richest  states 
of  the  Union,  Though  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire  a  few 
years  ago,  it  Is  already,  in  large  part, 
rebuilt,  better  and  flner  than  ever.  Suoli 
is  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  people 
that  it  has  undertaken,  with  its  own 
funds,  to  celebrate  this  recovery,  along 
with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Ca- 


San  Francisco. 
from  Its  central  position  on  the  ooast, 
is  the  natural  terminus  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads.  It  Is  an  Important 
manufaoturing  center  and  seat  of 
leBmlng,  the  capital  of  Californian  art 
and  oulture.  as  well  as  of  commerce. 
P.  416,918.  but  the  real  city,  including 
its  ring  of  suburbs,  la  one  of  about 
700,004  people. 

•an  Pranctaoo  Cipoiition.  In  January, 
1904,  plans  were  made  by  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco,  to  hold  an  Intema- 
tionalexpositlonwtilobBVinniri  bb-vb  iho 
double  purpose  of  oc 
discovery  of  the  Pad 
boa.   In    1SI3    and  t 
the  Panama  Canal. 
1906,    the    Paoiflc 

Company  was  forme..   

28,    1910,   this   corporation  was   sup- 

Clanted  by  the  Panama-Paclflo  In- 
emailonal  Exposition  Company,  under 
whose  authority  and  management  prep- 
aratlone  were  continued  for  an  ex- 
position to  be  held  In  191S,  In  which 
every  country  of  the  earth  should  be 
represented  and  which  should  be  the 
greatest  oommerolal  oarnival  ever  held 
by  man.  On  January  31,  1911,  Con- 
gresB  passed  a  resoiutioD  giving  the 
aanetlon    of   the   Federal    Qovemment 
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north  shore  of  the  peninsula  on  which 
the  city  is  situated  and  extends  from 
Telegraph  Kill,  on  the  east,  to  the 
Paoifio  Ocean,  on  the  west.  Along 
this  territory  is  to  be  constructed  a 
magnificent  boulevard  and  an  inter- 
mural  railroad,  about  nine  miles  in 
length.  Telegraph  Hill  Is  to  be  made 
a  public  park,  and,  to  commemorate 
lis  use  in  early  days,  it  is  to  have  a 
great  'wireless  telegraph  station  and 
observatory.  West  of  Telegraph  Hill, 
the  heavy  and  massive  exhibits,  such 
as  machinery,  etc.,  are  to  be  located 
in  an  area  of  about  300  acres.  West 
of  this  location,  is  the  Presidio,  where 
the  Oovernment  buildings  and  exhibits 
will  be  placed.  Near  by  is  Lincoln 
Park,  upon  the  summit  of  which,  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  is 
to  be  erected  a  giant  commemorative 
statue.  Between  Lincoln  Park  and 
Golden  Gate  Park,  the  foreign.  Stale 
and  county  buildings  and  exhibits,  the 
horticultural  and  electrical  features, 
etc,,  will  occupy  about  200 


Ootden    Gale    Park    will    stand 
1    "   gaUerl.  .   

anese  and  Chinese  gardens,  fountains 


manent  museums   and  galleries. 
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and  statuary.  The  present  great  sta- 
dium is  to  be  made  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  around  It  is  to  be  con- 
structed a  glgantio  oolosseum. 


Bay,  near  Lake  Erie.  56  miles  west  of 
Cleveland,  and  on  Bait.  &  Ohio,  L. 
Shore  4  Mich.  So.,  L.  Erie  A  Wm. 
Clev.  CIno.,  Ohio.  &  St.  L.,  and  PltU. 
Ft.  W.  &  Chic.  Railroads.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  and  lake  trade  and  Is  engaged 
In  the  flsh  and  lumber,  wine  and  fruit 
shipping  lines.  Its  limestone  Is  largely 
used  for  building,  paving  and  lime  man- 
ufacture and  It  has  stool  factories.  The 
Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  Home  Is 
here.  It  is  also  a  summer  resort.  P. 
19,989. 

SangulM'rta.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  poppy  family  one  of  which,  San- 
— Inarla  Canadensis.  Is  the  common 
■         ■  •  -   -        alnt, 
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red  root  and  red  pucooon.    A  mei 
preparation  of  tbis  root  is  emetic,  pur- 
gative or  stimulant,   aoeordlng  to  tbe 
dose. 

••rThedrlm  (Greek,  Synedrlon,  bs- 
eembty).  The  ancient  Jewish  Eooles- 
lastloal  Council  of  seventy  members, 
said  to  have  originated  by  Moses  when 
he  called  together  seventy  elders  to  as- 
sist him  as  Judges.  In  modem  times 
the  Sanhedrim  has  only  been  summoned 
on  very  rare  occasions  such  as  that 
convoked  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1806.  This 
assembly  was  a  conception  of  his  gen- 
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ius,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ancient  national  council. 

San  Jos^  (ho-say').  A  city  in  the 
beautiful  fruit-growinjr  valley  of  Santa 
Clara,  Gal.,  on  the  Guadalupe  River, 
50  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco. 
It  has  extensive  orchards  and  fruit-can- 
ning, and  manufactures  of  flour  and 
woolen  goods.     P.  28,946. 

San  Juan.  A  municipality  of  the 
Department  of  Bovamon,  Porto  Rico, 
situated  on  an  island  off  the  north 
coast  and  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  bridRes  and  a  causeway.  It 
is  the  capital  and  principal  city  and 
seaport  of  the  island.  It  has  ma- 
terially improved  and  grown  under  the 
American  occupation.  Its  business 
is  chiefly  commercial,  the  manufac- 
tures unimportant.  Its  landmarks  are 
the  old  palaces  of  the  Captain  General 
and  Bishop,  the  Jesuit  College,  the 
City  Hall  and  Theater,  Military  Hos- 
pital, statue  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
explorer  of  Florida,  the  Cathedral  and 
churches,  the  Market  Place,  Casa 
Blanca,  etc.  The  streets  are  straight 
but  narrow,  the  houses  mainly  con- 
structed of  stone.    P.  48.716. 

Sankey,  Ira  David  (1840-1908).  A 
celebrated  American  evangelist,  singer, 
and  composer,  associated  for  many 
years  with  Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  re- 
vivalist in  mission  work. 

tenkhya  (Sanskrit,  calculation,  re- 
flection). One  of  the  leading  systems 
of  Hindu  philosophy,  associated  with 
the  teachings  of  Buddha,  who  is  called 
Sankhya  Muni,  the  reflective  sage.  It 
assumes  a  world  soul  and  primordial 
matter. 

San  Lult.  The  canital  of  Mar&nhao 
Province.  Brazil,  2  *»  30'  south  latitude. 
It  is  a  cathedral  city  and  exports  coffee, 
rubber,  dye-woods.    P.  39,112. 

San  Lula  da  Potoai.  The  capital  of  a 
State  of  the  same  name  in  Mexico,  200 
miles  north  of  Mexico  City.  It  is  a 
railway  and  mining  city,  smelting  sil- 
ver, lead  and  gold.    P.  72,640. 

San  Marrno.  The  smallest  republic 
of  the  world,  in  the  Apennines  near 
Forli,  area  23  square  miles,  p.  11,500. 
The  capital  is  San  Marino,  p.  1,685. 
It  has  been  independent  since  885  A.  D. 

Sanaoulottas  (sftng-ku-lot),  (French, 
without  breeches).  A  term  originally 
applied  by  the  French  aristocrats  to 
the  revolutionary  leaders  in  1790,  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  latter  as  a 
title  of  honor. 

SanakrK.  The  ancient  language  of  In- 
dia, dating  from  the  sacred  Vedas  of 
1100  B.  C,  with  Brahminical  commen- 
taries*  magnificent  literature  and  phil- 


osophy, the  best  developed  grammat- 
ical system  of  any  language  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  elder  sister  of  Zend, 
Greek,  Latin,  the  Slavonian,  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  languages,  and  is  the  foun- 
tain of  our  knowledge  of  their  nature. 
It  has  long  been  extinct  as  a  living  lan- 
guage, the  modern  speeches  of  India 
being  related  to  it  as  Italian  and  French 
are  to  Latin.     Like  Latin  it  has  been 

§  reserved  as  the  sacred  tongue  of 
cripture,  liturgies  and  commentaries. 
San'U  An'na.  Antonio  Lopaz  da 
(1795-1876).  A  Mexican  general  and 
politician.  He  began  a  checkered  ca- 
reer with  the  overthrow  of  the  short- 
lived Mexican  emperor,  lurbide.  In 
1836  he  led  a  Mexican  army  against 
the  revolted  Americans  in  Texas,  then, 
still  Mexican  territory.  His  first  suc- 
cess in  this  campaign  was  followed  by 
massacres,  as  at  the  Alamo,  where  150 
Americans  withstood  his  army  of  5,000 
for  13  days;  but  at  San  Jacinto,  his 
forces  were  overcome  while  taking 
their  regular  noonday  siesta  and  he 
was  captured,  '*  skulking  in  the  long 
grass.**  His  countrymen  restored  him 
again  to  a  temporary  favor  when,  in 
the  defense  ox  Vera  Cruz  against 
French  Invaders,  he  lost  a  leg,  btit 
in  1838.  after  he  had  been  Dictator, 
they  exiled  him.  He  was  recalled  for 
the  Mexican  War  with  the  United 
States,  and  in  1853  was  again  in  the 
presidential  chair  though  expatriation 
was  again  his  portion,  1855. 

San'ta  Barbara.  A  city  and  county 
seat  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  90 
miles  northwest  of  Los  Angeles;  and 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is 
the  center  of  a  farming,  fruit  and  stock 
raising  district  and  of  fisheries:  also  a 
summer  resort.  The  petroleum  output 
of  the  county  is  about  $8,000,000  a 
year.    P.  11,659. 

San'ta  Catairna.  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Southern  California.  50  miles 
south  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  about  20 
miles  by  10.  one  of  a  group  famous 
for  their  fishing,  marine  scenery  and 
balmy  sub-tropical  climate. 

Santa  Oruz.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Santa  Cruz  County.  Cal.,  situated  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  80  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  with  steamers  to  San 
Francisco.  It  is  the  center  of  an  agri- 
cultural, dairying  and  fruit  growing 
region,  with  manufactures  of  lumber, 
leather,  powder,  cement,  beet-sugar  and 
lime.  BHumen  quarries  are  near  by. 
and  it  is  a  summer  resort.    P.  11,146. 

San'ta  Cruz',  or  St.  Croix.  One  of 
the    Virgin    Isles,    forming    with    St. 
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ThomftS  jmd  St.  John  a  Danish  oolony; 
area  110  sq.  m.     P.  35,600. 

Smi'ta  M.  The  oentaral  province  of 
Argentina;  area  50.916  sq.  m.  It  is 
an  agricultural  and  stock- farming  dis- 
trict. P.  450,000  (increased  from 
89,117  in  1869).  The  capital  Santa 
P6.  a  town  on  an  island  in  the  River 
Saiado.    P.  30.000. 

tan'ta  FA.  The  capital  of  New  Mexico 
and  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the 
Union.  It  was  founded  by  the  Span- 
iard. Juan  de  Onate,  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  Indian  village  in  1598.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Mexicans  by  the  Amer- 
icans in  1864  and  held  for  a  time  by 
the  Confederates  in  the  Civil  War.  P. 
8,000. 

Santala'oMB.  An  order  of  trees, 
shrubs  or  herbs,  the  sandalwood  fam- 
ily of  which  santalum  is  the  type.  In- 
cluded in  the  order  are  4  tribes, 
28  genera,  and  more  than  200  species, 
and  of  the  type  about  8  species, 
smooth  evergreens,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  Malaysia,  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Santalum  yields  a 
wood,  sandalwood  or  sanders  wood, 
taken  from  the  heart  and  roots  of  the 
tree,  which  is  light  or  dark  yellow,  ac- 
cording to  age  and  is  used  in  the 
Orient  for  carving  and  incense.  A 
number  of  other  trees  of  Mexico,  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Queensland,  etc.,  not 
belonging  to  the  sandalwood  family, 
affora  wood  much  resembling  the 
genuine  in  appearance  and  odor  which 
is  substituted  for  it. 

SanUn'dsr.  An  important  and  thriv- 
ing seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  modern 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  with  extensive  fisheries, 
trade  in  iron  ore.  wine  and  oil,  and 
manufactures  of  phosphorus,  sulphuric 
acid,  salts,  etc.     P.  54,116. 

Santla'go  <!•  Chile.  The  capital  of 
the  republic  of  Chile  and  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name.  The  area  of  the  prov- 
ince is  5,223  square  miles,  p.,  420,- 
000.  The  city  on  the  Rio  Mapocho  is 
the  most  populous  place  on  Pacific  side 
of  South  America,  with  cathedral,  uni- 
versity, great  trade  and  flourishing  in- 
dustries.   P.  276.000. 

Santla'go  <!•  Cu'ba.  A  seaport  city 
on  southern  coast  of  Cuba  (former 
capital  of  the  island).  It  exports 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  etc.  A  Spanish 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  United  States 
warships  here  (1898),  the  town  sur- 
rendering. (See  Spanish-American 
War.)     P.  59,600. 

tentla'oo  del  Ktt'era.  A  province 
of  Argentina;  area  31,500  sq.  m.,  p. 
110,056.     The  capital,  a  town  of  the 


same  name,  is  on  River  Dulce,  p.  18,- 
248. 

San'tos.  A  Brazilian  seaport  and 
railway  center,  250  miles  southwest  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  well  built  and  san- 
itated, with  great  oolTee,  sugar,  rum 
and  tobacco  trade.    P.  42,825. 

teo  Paulo.  A  railway  center  and 
capital  of  a  like  named  province,  250 
miles  west  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  possesses 
a  cathedral,  law  school,  sanitation,  and 
a  flourishing  trade,  especially  in  coffee. 
P.  280.000. 

aap.  The  Juice  of  liquid  in  plants, 
the  circulation  of  which,  like  blood  in 
the  animal,  brings  about  the  changes 
necessary  to  vegetable  life  and  growth. 
It  starts  from  the  roots  as  a  solution 
of  materials  drawn  from  the  soil,  and 
rises  through  the  stem  to  the  leaves, 
where,  under  the  action  of  light, 
chemical  changes  take  place  by  which 
carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  from  the 
air,  to  build  up  the  plant.  In  those 
regions  of  the  earth  which  have  a  well 
marked  winter  this  circulation  of  plant 
sap  ceases  during  that  season;  its  be- 
ginning again,  as  shown  by  the  leaves, 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  spring. — To 
sap,  in  military  phrase,  is  to  under- 
mine. A  sap  is  a  ditch  dug  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  siege  works.  A  single 
sap  has  a  parapet  on  one  side,  a  double 
sap  one  on  either  side.  The  sappers 
work  in  fours,  and  are  protected 
while  working  by  gabions  or  fagots 
which  they  cover  with  dirt,  or  by  sap 
rollers  or  sap  shields,  which  they  push 
along  in  front  of  them. 

Sap'ajou.  A  prehensile-tailed  South 
American  monkey  with  a  well  devel- 
oped thumb;  one  of  the  Cebris  or 
spider  monkeys;  a  sajon  or  capuchin. 

teplnda'000.  The  soapberry  family, 
embracing  14  tribes,  122  genera  and 
950  species,  mainly  tropical.  Of  the 
soapberries,  Sapindacece,  Saponaria, 
of  tropical  America  and  southern 
Florida,  is  typical.  The  pulp  of  its 
fruit  contains  saponin  and  is  used  in 
washing  textile  fabrics.  The  plant  is 
also  known  as  Indian  soap  and  the 
soap  tree.  The  common  soapberry 
of  the  lower  Sapindaceae  is  20  to  40 
feet  high,  and  is  also  called  the  Caro- 
lina soapberry  and  the  wild  China  tree. 

aapona'ria.  Old  World  plants  of 
the  pink  family;  including  the  soap- 
wort;  and  a  perennial  also  of  the 
United  States,  growing  by  the  roadside 
and  so  called  because  its  juice  lathers 
readily  with  water. 

tep'onifloa'tion.  The  chemical  proc- 
ess of  making  soaps. 

Sap'onln.  A  poisonous  compound 
obtained    from    the    soapwort,    horse- 
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chestnut  and  other  plants  used  in 
medicine  as  a  local  anesthetic.  It  is 
a  bronchial  remedy,  and  in  a  pulver- 
ized form  excites  violent  sneezing. 

aappwi  Wood.  An  East  Indian  tree, 
about  40  feet  high,  also  grown  in 
Brazil.  It  is  a  dye,  somewhat  lighter 
than  Brazil  and  log  wood. 

8apph'lo  Verso.  A  metric  form  of 
verse  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Sappho,  the  lyric  poetess  of  Mitylene, 
who  flourished  about  600  B.  G.  This 
verse  consists  of  five  trochees,  the 
second  of  which  is  a  spondee,  and  the 
third  a  dactyl. 

Sapph'ire.  A  valuable  deep  blue 
stone,  next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond, 
found  mostly  in  India,  Geylon,  and 
Northern  Italy. 

Sappho  (sar-fo)  (flourished  B.  G. 
611-592).  The  passionate  lyric  poet- 
ess of  ancient  Greece,  whose  romantic 
story  is  better  known  than  her  poetry, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  sur- 
vive. 

S^Kaoont.  A  race  of  Bedouin  Arabs, 
who  in  the  fourth  century  were  em- 
ployed with  considerable  success  by 
the  Emperor  Valens  against  the  Goths. 
In  the  seventh  century  they  became 
Mahommedans,  and  in  the  eighth  con- 
quered Spain.  Later,  the  term  Sar- 
acen was  used  to  indicate  the  non- 
Ghristian  races  generally  against  wbom 
the  Grusades  were  directed. 

Saragos'aa.  A  province  of  Spain,  ad- 
Joininff  Navarre,  area  6.607  sq.  m.,  p. 
420,000.  The  capital  is  Saragossa,  a 
city  on  the  Ebro;  possessing  two  cathe- 
drals, university,  citadel,  leaning 
tower.  It  was  captured  by  the  Moors 
in  the  eighth  century;  regained  by  the 
Ghristians  in  1118,  and  became  the  cap- 
ital of  Aragon;  capitulated  to  Prance, 
after  an  obstinate  defence^  in  1809. 
The  present  population  is  92.000. 

8aratofr.  A  government  in  south- 
east Russia,  on  the  rich  bank  of  the 
Lower  Volga,  area  32,624  sq.  m.  The 
industries  are  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing; p.  2,500,000,  mainly  peasantry. 
The  capital  Saratoff.  a  town  on  the 
River  Volga,  which  is  an  importanC 
trade  center.    P.  150,000. 

Sarato'ga  Springs.  One  of  the  best- 
known  watering  places  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York  State,  38  miles 
north  of  Albany  with  a  summer  col- 
ony, races,  a  fine  lake  and  numerous 
mineral  springs.  It  was  once  a  village, 
but  is  now  growing  into  a  town  or 
hotels,  etc.  Twelve  miles  to  the  east 
is  the  scene  of  Burgoyne*8  surrender 
to  General  Gates,  October  17,  1777. 
P.  12  693 

Sai^oopti^agua.     The  name  given  to 


a  stone  coffin,  such  as  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, for  receiving  the  remains  of 
their  famous  dead.  These  sarcophagi 
were  often  decorated  with  rich  carv- 
ings and  sculptures. 

Sardanapa'lus  (properly  Assurban- 
ipal).  The  last  of  the  great  line  of 
Assyrian  monarchs.  He  reigned  668- 
626  B.  G.,  and  lived  a  life  of  luxury 
and  licentiousness  until  brought  face 
to  face  with  revolt  and  disaster,  when 
he  displayed  an  amount  of  courage  that 
he  had  previously  been  unsuspecled  of, 
and  when  at  last  he  saw  no  possibil- 
ity of  standing  against  the  besieging 
forces  he  is  scud  to  have  gathered  his 
household  and  treasures  together  In 
his  palace  at  Nineveh,  set  fire  to  the 
pile  and  so  perished.  This  was  the 
clouded  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  im- 
mortalized by  the  genius  of  Byron, 
but  he  was  really  a  great  conqueror 
and  builder,  like  Solomon.  The  revolt, 
which  destroyed  the  empire,  occurred 
under  his  feeble  son.  His  portrait 
may  be  seen  on  a  slab  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Sardine.  Formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  distinct  species  of  flsh,  but  now  con- 
clusively proved  to  be  the  young  of 
the  pilchard.  They  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Norwegian, 
Maine  and  Galifornia  coasts,  and  form 
a  valuable  table  commodity,  being 
largely  preserved  in  oil  and  other  sub- 
stances for  British,  Continental  and 
American  consumption. 

Sardin'la.  An  island  ofT  the  west  coast 
of  Italy,  with  9.339  sq.  miles,  almost 
the  size  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  mass  of 
granite  mountains,  interspersed  with 
fruitful  valleys,  producing  grain,  ftruit. 
corn  and  oil.  It  has  mines  of  lead, 
silver,  zinc,  iron,  alabaster,  anchovy, 
sardine  and  coral  fisheries.  Gagliarl 
in  the  south,  is  the  capital  and  univer- 
sity. The  people  are  of  Iberian  blood, 
swarthy,  conservative,  proud  and  re- 
vengeful. The  island  belonged  to 
Carthaginians,  Romans,  Saracens,  Gen- 
oese, and  gave  its  name  to  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy,  or  Kings  of  Sardinia.  As  a 
part  of  united  Italy  it  has  been  greatly 
developed,  but  is  still  the  most  back- 
ward province  of  the  realm.  Sassari 
(q.  V.)  is  an  important  town.     P.  of 
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SaKdonyx.  A  species  of  agate  com- 
prising layers  of  alternating  brown, 
red,  white  and  other  colors.  It  is 
much  esteemed  as  a  gem,  and  carved 
in  cameos. 

aardou'.     Vlotorlon      ( 1 83  !•!  908 ) . 

A     French     playwright     who     began 
writing  plays  in  1854.  but  was  at  first 
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unsuooessful.  Later  he  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Mile.  D^Jazet,  the  fam- 
ous aotress,  for  whom  he  wrote  some 
plays  that  proved  splendid  successes 
anci  placed  him  at  the  head  of  French 
dramatists.  Then  followed  a  long  se- 
ries of  successes — **Nos  Intimes/' 
"S^raphine,"  "Rabagas."  "Divoroons." 
"  Fedora/*  and  so  on,  from  triumph  to 
triumph.  Later  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  historic  subjects,  in  **  Theo- 
dora" "Patrie,"  "La  Tosca,"  "Ma- 
dame Sans-G^ne,**  "Robespierre,**  and 
"  Dante,"  the  last-named  written  spe- 
cially for  Sir  Henry  Irving.  He  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1877. 

Sargaa'to  86a.  A  region  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  between  30''  and  50' 
west  lODff.,  and  16  *  and  38'  north  lat., 
where  toe  surface  is  covered  with 
floating  sea- weed  in  places  so  thick  as 
to  impede  navigation. 

•araas'tum.  A  genus  of  sea-weed 
with  little  air-bladders  attached  to  the 
stems,  like  grapes;  the  gulf  weed. 

Sapgenty  John  Singer  (1856 — ). 
An  American  portrait  painter,  bom  at 
Florence  and  educated  at  Paris.  The 
leading  master  of  his  day  in  drawing, 
character,  force  and  distinction. 

Saptaparll'la.  The  dried  roots  of 
several  tropical  climbers  of  the  genus 
smilax,  or  the  medicinal  preparations 
or  beverages  made  flrom  them. 

Sasitatch'ewan.  One  of  the  north- 
west provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  attracting  considerable  im- 
migration of  settlers  looking  for  cheap 
frain  lands,  in  which  it  abounds, 
askatchewan  has  an  area  of  about 
i40/)00  sq.  m..  about  twice  the  size 
of  England  and  Wales.  It  lies  near 
the  middle  of  the  continent  north  of 
Montana,  west  of  Manitoba  and  Assin- 
iboia  and  east  of  Alberta.  It  is  trav- 
ersed flrom  southwest  to  northeast  by 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  is  hilly  and 
studded  with  lakes  and  is  crossed  by 
a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. Prince  Albert,  on  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, is  the  principal  settlement. 
The  Saskatchewan  or  Nelson  River,  as 
it  is  called  in  part  of  its  course,  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Canada  and 
flows  through  Lake  Winnipeg,  from 
which  it  issues  and  thereafter  Is 
known  as  the  Nelson;  continuing  to 
Hudson  Bay,  a  total  distance  of  1.730 
miles.  The  country  through  which  It 
flows  has  a  rather  severe  winter,  but 
on  the  whole  a  healthful  and  bearable 
climate:  and  has  large  deposits  of  iron 
and  coal. 

taa'aafPM.  A  tree  of  the  laurel 
family,  common  in  eastern  North 
America,  of  spicy,  aromatic  root  bark, 


a  decoction  of  which  is  used  as  a  stim* 
ulant.  The  tree  grows  from  15  to  125 
feet  high,  has  yellowish  green  twigs, 
and  leaves  sometimes  of  two  lobes, 
sometimes  of  three. 

Sasaan'ids  (Sasan,  the  first  ances- 
tor). A  dynasty  of  Persian  rulers 
descended  from  Artaxerxes.  They 
reigned  from  226  to  652. 

Saa'tapl.  A  railway  city  of  north- 
west Sardinia  with  a  large  cathedral, 
galaoe,  university,  beside  match,  to- 
acco  and  macaroni  manufactures.  P. 
39,500.  It  is  the  capital  of  Sassari 
province. 

8a'un.  The  chief  of  the  Fallen  An- 
gels; the  Devil;  in  the  Bible  called 
*^  the  Adversary.**    See  Lucifer. 

Sat'ellltet.  Small  planets  revolv- 
ing round  the  larger  ones.  The 
moon  is  the  earth*s  only  satellite. 
Saturn  has  8.  There  are  some  21 
known  satellites  in  planetary  system. 
Jupiter  has  5  and  Saturn  8.  Two,  one  of 
Jupiter*s  and  one  of  Satum*s  are  much 
larger  than  our  moon.  Two,  belonging 
to  Mars,  are  of  but  5  and  7  miles  in 
diameter,  respectively.  These  moons 
vary  in  the  matter  of  their  period  of 
revolution,  from  something  over  7 
hours  to  more  than  70  days. 

Sat'in.  A  fabric  in  which  so  much  of 
the  weft  is  brought  uppermost  in  the 
weaving  as  to  give  a  more  lustrous 
and  unbroken  surface  to  the  cloth  than 
is  seen  where  the  warp  and  weft  eross 
each  other  more  firequently. 

8«tln-wood.  The  timber  of  a  tree 
plentiful  in  India  and  Ceylon  and  val- 
ued for  cabinet  work.  It  is  of  fine 
grain  and  very  hard.  Varieties  also 
exist  in  the  West  Indies,  Florida  and 
Tasmania 

Sat'tunia.  A  Japanese  city,  the  cap- 
ita! of  Satsuma  provhice,  in  Kin  Shin* 
the  southern  Island.  It  has  immense 
potteries  of  the  precious  Satsuma  ware. 

8at'urday.  The  seventh  day  of  thp 
week  (the  Jewish  Sabbath) ;  derived 
its  name  from  Saturn,  or,  as  some 
hold,  is  called  after  the  Saxon  idol, 
Sateme,  which  was  worshipped  on  this 
day. 

•aVupn.  The  planet  next  beyond 
Jupiter,  and  next  to  Jupiter  the  largest 
of  our  system.  Its  diameter  at  the 
equator  is  75,000  miles  or  ten  times 
that  of  the  earth:  Its  distance  from  the 
sun  is  886,000,000  miles.  Its  daily  ro- 
tation 10  hours  14  minutes;  Its  period 
of  year  29%  of  our  years.  It  has  no 
less  than  eight  satellites  and  in  addi- 
tion, two  flat,  luminous  rings  revolving 
In  the  plane  of  Its  equator,  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  small  meteorie 
bodies. 
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Sat'urn.  An  ancient  Italian  deity  of 
agriculture,  representing  the  heavy 
fertilizing  rains  of  winter  after  the 
dry  summer,  as  the  winter  constella- 
tions were  the  water  bearer  and  the 
fishes.  His  festival*  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice, like  Yule,  was  celebrated  by 
general  merriment  (Saturnalia),  and 
became  the  Christmas  holidays.  He 
was  confused  with  the  Greek  Cronos, 
a  Cretan  deity,  originating  in  the  Sem- 
itic Moloch,  a  type  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Nature,  creating  and  de- 
vouring his  own  children. 

Saturna'lia.  A  Roman  festival,  held  in 
honor  of  the  god  Saturn  during  which 
slaves  were  accorded  great  liberty.  It 
was  the  occasion  of  the  most  boisterous 
festivities  beginning  December  the 
seventeenth  and  was  continued  for 
several  days.  The  modern  Italian  car- 
nival would  seem  to  be  only  the  old 
pagan  Saturnalia  baptized  into  Chris- 
tianity. 

Sa'tyr.  In  the  Greek  mythology  a 
semi-animal  woodland  deity  who 
roamed  the  hills,  generally  in  the  train 
of  Dionysus  (q.  v.),  dancing  to  rustic 
music:  represented  with  long  pointed 
ears,  flat  nose,  short  horns,  and  a  hair- 
clad  man*s  body,  with  the  legs  and 
hoofs  of  a  goat.  They  were  merry, 
irresponsible  creatures,  fond  of  sen- 
sual pleasure. 

Saul.  A  Benjamite.  the  son  of  Kish. 
He  was  a  tall,  stately  man.  Samuel 
anointed  him  king  over  Israel,  and  he 
won  influence  by  defeating  the  Am- 
monites and  Amalekites.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  field  against 
the  enemies  of  his  people,  but  fell  at 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  after 
a  reign  of  forty  years,  and  after  sev- 
eral insane  attempts  on  the  life  of 
David,  who  had  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

Sault  Ste.  Maria  (soo-sant-mar-re')- 
A  city  of  Chippewa  County,  Michigan, 
situated  at  the  Rapids  of  the  same 
name  on  the  St.  Mary*8  River.  P.  12,- 
615. 

Sau'ria  (Greek,  sanrus,  lizard).  A 
division  of  reptiles  including  the  Lacer- 
tilia  or  lizards. 

8au>ld».  Extinct  fishes  of  the  Mes- 
ozoic,  Liassic  and  Jurassic  strata. 

Sau'rurua.  The  lizard  tail,  so  called 
f^om  the  appearance  of  its  inflores- 
cence; type  of  the  Saururee,  order 
Piper  aces  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

Savan'nah.  A  city  and  port  of 
Chatham  County,  on  the  Savannah 
River,  18  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 


well  equipped  with  parks,  electric  lights, 
handsome  churches,  government  build- 
ings, etc.  Is  an  important  naval  stores 
station;  has  foundries  and  paper-mills, 
and  rice,  flour  and  cotton  and  fertilizer 
manufactures.    P.  65,064. 

Savinga  Banka.  Institutions  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving small  deposits  of  money  fkt)m 
the  poorer  people  and  investing  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  depositors  at  com- 
pound interest.  They  were  first  sug- 
gested, it  is  said,  by  the  author  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  first  was  es- 
tablished at  Brunswick,  Germany,  1765, 
and  was  shortly  followed  by  others  on 
the  Continent.  The  idea  was  again 
broached  in  England,  1797  by  Jeremy 
Bentham.  In  1801  the  first  institution 
with  a  saving  feature  was  started  in 
Britain  and  soon  after  in  the  United 
States.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  all  had  them  in  1816  and  Balti- 
more and  Salem.  Mass..  a  few  years 
later.  In  1820  the  combined  deposits 
of  the  ten  banks  of  the  United  States 
were  less  than  $1,400,000:  in  the  year 
1900  they  were  $2,500,000,000.  Pos- 
tal savings  banks,  only  recently  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States,  have 
been  a  government  feature  in  other 
countries  for  years,  in  some  oounfries 
in  fact,  as  in  Canada,  the  government 
banks  do  most  of  the  business.  Sav- 
ings Banks  are  strictly  controlled  and 
inspected  by  their  states,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  invest  funds  only  in  desig- 
nated, safe  securities,  mortgages  and 
real  estate.    See  Postal  Savings  Banks. 

Savola  (sav-wahO  or  Savoy  (sa- 
voi).  A  department  in  southeast 
France  on  the  Italian  border;  area 
2,389  square  miles.  It  is  a  com  and 
wine  growing  district;  p.  249,000 
(decreasing).  The  capital  is  Chambery 
(q.  V.) .  Haute  Savoie  is  another  depart- 
ment of  France  of  1,667  sq.  m.  area, 
and  p.  270,132;  capital,  Anneoy.  The 
two  comprise  a  former  duchy,  part  of 
the  Sardinian  Kingdom,  eeded  to 
France  in  1860. 

Sav'ona.  A  seaport  25  miles  west  of 
Genoa,  a  railway  center  and  port  of 
Turin,  which  it  supplies  with  coal. 
It  possesses  large  steamer  trade,  steel 
shfp-building,  foundries,  potteries, 
glass  works;  p.  38,355. 

Savonaro'la,  Qiroiamo  (1452-1498). 
A  Florentine  preacher  and  reformer, 
who  was  a  monk  of  the  Dominican 
order.  He  denounced  the  follies  and 
luxuries  of  his  time,  especially  at- 
tacking the  Pope  Alexander  VI.  He 
was  held  in  great  regard  by  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  and  after  that  noble*ft 
death  attempted  to  reorganize  a  Plor- 
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entine  Republic,  but  the  Pope  dealt 
out  swift  vengeance  upon  him.  He 
was  excommunicated,  imprisoned,  and 
put  to  a  dreadful  death.  Savonarola 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  his  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  nearly  all  langruages.  George 
Eliot's  '*  Romola  "  contains  a  fine  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  and  .his  life 
by  Villari  is  a  great  biography. 

•avoy%  HouM  of.  Originally  a  French 
house,  descended  from  Humbert  about 
1048;  now  the  Royal  family  of  Italy. 

8aw.  A  tool,  said  by  Pliny,  to  have 
been  invented  by  Daedalus,  and  fash* 
ioned  in  imitation  of  the  Jaw-bone  of 
a  snake.  Saw-mills  date  from  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  Madeira  and  Bres- 
lau,  but  they  were  not  introduced 
into  England  before  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  even  then  met  with 
great  opposition.  The  circular  saw 
was  invented  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

8aw-llth.  A  sub-tropical  fish  whose 
snout  often  attains  the  length  of  sev- 
eral feet,  and  is  provided  with  saw-like 
projections  which  render  it  dangerous 
even  to  the  whale  itself. 

8«x69  Oount  Maurioot  Marahal 
(1696-1750).  The  natural  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxony.  He  served  against  the 
Turks  and  became  a  French  general 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
taking  Prague  in  1741,  and  vanning 
the  great  battle  of  Fonienoy  in  Flan- 
ders, 1745,  though  he  was  so  ill  that 
he  was  carried  in  a  basket. 

Saxa.  A  number  of  minor  divi- 
sions of  the  German  Empire,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  this  prefix,  among  them : 
Saxe-Altenburg,  duchy,  Thurlngla, 
Central  Germany:  area  511  sq.  m.;  p. 
200,000 ;  capital  Altenburg ; — Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  duchy  divided  by  Thur- 
Ingerwald.  Germany;  area  760  sq.  m  • 
p.  230,000;  capitals  Goburg  and 
Gotha. — Saxe-Meiningen.  duchy  be- 
tween Goburg  and  Gotha,  Thurlngla, 
Germany;  area  953  sq.  m.;  p.  229,- 
110;  capital  Meinlngen. — Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  grand  duchy  Germany,  one  of  the 
Thuringian  states;  area  1,388  sq.  m.;  p. 
346,146;  capital  Weimar. 

Sax'ona.  A  Teutonic  race  originally 
Inhabiting  what  is  now  Holstein.  It 
was  ft*om  this  people  that  the  con- 
querors of  England  sprang  in  the  fifth 
century.  Their  name  comes  from 
seax,  a  short  sword.  They  immigrated 
in  a  mass  in  open  ships,  and  conquered 
the  southern  counties  of  England. 
They  were  followed  by  their  northern 
neighbors,  the  Angles  or  English,  who 
gave  name  and  dialect  to  northern  Eng- 
land. Then  the  Saxons  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  the  sixth  cen- 


tury, but  those  who  lingered  in  Ger- 
many remained  a  fierce,  heathen  tribe 
until  conquered  by  Charlemagne  In  803. 

8ax'ony.  The  kingdom,  is,  among 
the  German  States,  fifth  in  area  and 
third  in  population.  It  is  about  90  by 
130  miles,  has  an  area  of  5,787  sq. 
m.  and  a  pop.  of  4.250.000.  It  is  cen- 
trally situated  in  the  Empire  and  has 
great  mineral  wealth,  consisting  of  coal, 
lead,  zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  etc.  It  has 
many  busy  manufacturing  communi- 
ties producing  textiles,  machinery,  pot- 
tery, pianos,  watches,  toys,  and  a  great 
number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  and 
has  many  schools  of  the  higher  order; 
and  a  university  at  Leipsio  as  well  as 
schools  of  art,  forestry  and  mining. 
The  principal  cities  are  Leipsic,  pop. 
474,600;  Dresden,  425,000  and  Chem- 
nitz, 210,000.  The  people  are,  near 
Bohemia,  Germanized  Slavs;  the  re- 
ligion Lutheran ;  Saxony  was  Christian- 
ized by  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. It  was  severely  dealt  with  by 
Frederick  the  Great  for  siding  with 
Austria  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  and 
again  lost  part  of  its  territory,  the 
present  Prussian  province  of  Saxony, 
for  taking  a  stand  with  Napoleon,  1806. 
The  Prussian  province  adjoins  it  on 
the  north;  it  has  an  area  of  9.750  sq. 
m.,  and  a  population  of  3.000,000. 
Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries.  Magdeburg  is  the 
capital. 

8oabiaoa  (Latin,  itch-flower,  flea- 
bane).  There  are  garden  varieties,  an- 
nual and  perennial,  white,  purple, 
crimson  and  blue.  In  Europe  it  grows 
v^ld. 

8oaid.  The  name  of  the  Norse 
poets,  who  were  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  bards  of  Wales.  Their  office 
was  to  celebrate  the  achievements  of 
their  warriors  and  leaders. 

Scaia.  A  word  variously  significant. 
It  refers,  in  zoology,  to  the  scales  of 
the  outer  investment  of  fishes;  to  a 
scale  insect,  such  as  those  that  in- 
fest fruit  trees;  and  to  a  number  of 
other  animal  characters  and  character- 
istics; in  botany,  to  the  rudimentary 
leaf-like  development  of  the  cones  of 
trees;  in  mechanics,  to  the  coating  of 
oxide  that  forms  on  metals  when 
heated,  on  iron  for  example,  or  to  the 
incrustation  of  salt  on  the  inside  of 
steam  boilers;  also  to  a  staff  or  rule 
used  for  measurements,  or  a  weighing 
machine;  in  arithmetic,  to  certain  sys- 
tems of  notation  as  the  decimal  or 
duodecimal  scales;  in  music,  to  the 
tones  or  notes  of  a  key  in  ascending 
and  descending  order,  as  the  ma^lor  or 
minor  scales,  the  diatonic  or  chromatic 
scales ;  in  military  affairs,  to  an  escalade 
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or  storming  with  ladders;  in  lumber- 
ing, to  a  measurement  in  the  rough 
as  to  scale  logs  or  a  tract  of  wood- 
land: and  in  live-stock  matters,  to  the 
points  of  an  animal;  in  f^eneral  to 
any  gradation  or  progressive  series, 
as  a  scale  of  tints  or  of  soundsr.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  scealu  means  a  shell,  par- 
ing, shallow  bowl,  pan  of  balance,  giv- 
ing scale  one  set  of  meanings.  The 
Latin  scala,  ladder,  steps,  graduated 
rule,  produces  the  other  set. 

Scaliger,  Joseph  Juttut  ( 1 540-1609) . 
An  illustrious  scholar,  son  of  Julius 
Gssar  Scaliger,  an  Italian  classicist. 
The  son  was  born  in  France,  lived, 
wrote  and  taught  at  Geneva  and  Ley- 
den;  laying  the  foundations  of  modern 
scholarship  and  chronology. 

Soam'mony.  A  climbing  plant  of 
the  Levant,  whose  tubers  contain  a 
milky  Juice,  flrom  which  a  resin  is  ob- 
tained which  is  strongly  cathartic. 

Soantflna'vML  A  name  originally  ap- 
plied by  the  Romans  to  a  great  island 
supposed  by  them  to  exist  to  the  north 
of  Germany  and  extended  now  to  cover 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
ethnographically  including  part  of 
Finland.  The  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments once  extended  to  Iceland  and 
the  Faroe  Island.  They  were  the 
Northmen  or  Vikings  of  history,  be- 
tween 730  and  1,050,  who  plundered 
all  the  coasts  of  Europe  as  far  south 
as  tihe  Mediterranean,  and,  there  is 
evidence,  even  voyaged  to  America  be- 
fore Columbus. 

SoantoKas  (Latin,  climbers).  The 
class  of  birds  known  as  the  woodpeck- 
ers. 

Scap'ulap  (Latin,  scapuls,  the  shoul- 
der blades).  A  vestment  banging  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  knees,  worn  by 
members  of  certain  Roman  Catholic 
orders.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
two  small  pieces  of  cloth  worn  over 
the  shoulders  by  lay  members  of  the 
church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  In  sur- 
gery a  scapular  is  a  bandage  passing 
over  the  shoulder  blades:  the  scap- 
ular feathers  in  birds  are  the  shoulder 
feathers. 

8oarab»'ut.  A  genus  of  beetles 
widely  distributed  through  Africa  and 
Asia  and  the  inner  parte  of  Europe. 
It  is  to  this  genus  that  the  **  Sacred 
Beetle  **  of  the  Egyptians  belongs,  and 
numerous  representations  of  it  are 
found  on  ancient  monuments.  They 
were  carved  on  the  reverse  of  seal 
rings,  and  the  name  is  given  to  the 
seals  found  in  Egyptian  tombs. 

8carabe'kl».  The  family  of  beetles 
including  tumble  bugs,  June  bugs  and 


cockchafers.    Scarabeus  is  the  typical 
genus. 

Soarborough.  A  Yorkshire  seaport 
and  watering  place  with  bathing,  min- 
eral spring,  superb  hotels  and  promen- 
ades and  an  ancient  castle.    P.  39,510. 

'  8o«rlatl'na.  A  term  commonly  ap- 
plied to  a  mild  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
which,  however,  may  be  followed 
by  dangerous  complications  and  re- 
quires watching  in  the  convalescent 
stage. 

8oarlat  Pa'var.  An  eruptive  mal- 
ady, to  which  children  of  any  age  are 
liable  and  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
adults.  It  is  sometimes  epidemic  and 
Is  infectious.  The  symptoms  are  a 
diffused  scarlet  rash  on  the  skin  and 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat,  followed,  on  subsidence  of 
the  fever,  by  scaling  of  the  cuticle,  the 
skin  of  the  Angers  sometimes  peeling 
off  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove.  Special 
symptoms  are  difficulty  m  swallowing, 
hoarseness,  sore  throat  and  a  speckled 
tongue,  great  thirst,  difficult  breathing, 
high  temperature,  swelling  of  the 
glands  of  the  necK.  The  disease  no 
doubt,  is  propagated  by  a  soeciflc 
germ.  The  medical  profession  distin- 
guishes between  scarlatina  simplex, 
the  mild  form,  scarlatina  anginosa,  with 
hiffh  fever,  ulceration  of  the  throat  and 
a  livid  rash,  and  scarlatina  maligna  or 
malignant  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the 
conditions  are  extreme  and  which  is 
usually  fatal.  The  disease  requires 
isolation,  disinfection,  milk  diet,  anti- 
septic throat  washes,  careful  nursing, 
free  ventilation.  A  hot  bath  or  pack 
is  a  relief,  and  pilooarpln  is  used  hypo- 
dermically. 

Soep'tiot.  A  sect  of  philosophers 
founded  by  Pyrrho  in  ancient  Greece 
334  B.  "C,  Their  philosophy  consists 
in  general  doubt  concerning  every- 
thing.   See  Pyrrho. 

Sehaffhauaan.  A  SvWss  city,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Canton  of  Schaflhausen  on 
the  Rhine,  here  375  feet  wide,  with 
falls  of  100  feet;  the  Niagara  of  Eu- 
rope, affording  immense  water-power 
which  has  been  developed  by  elec- 
tricity.   P.  16,000. 

8oliaala  (sha'-le),  Karl  Wlllialin 
(1742-1786).  A  Swedish  chemist, 
who,  while  leading  the  life  of  a  hum- 
ble apothecary,  discovered  chlorine, 
oxygen,  baryta,  ammonia,  glycerine, 
lactic,  hydro-chloric,  tungstic,  molyb- 
die,  citric,  malic,  oxalic  and  galllo 
acids.  His  **  Experiments  on  Air  and 
Fire,'*  published  in  1777,  was  his  most 
extraordinary  work,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  chemistry.  His  qual- 
itative and  quantitative  accuracy  was 
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unrivaled,  ooDslderlng  his  rude  appa- 
ratus. He  shortened  his  life  in  nis 
devotion  to  science. 

Sehef'far.  Arv  (1795-1853).  A 
Dutch  painter  who  developed  his  po- 
etic and  mystic  imagination  at  Paris,  il- 
lustrating Goethe's  *'  Faust,"  and  pro- 
ducing nis  **  Francesca  da  Rimini,** 
"  Chris tus  Gonsolator,**  *'  Augustine 
and  Monica,**  and  many  portraits. 

8eh«ldt  (skelt).  A  river  of  France. 
Holland  and  Belgium,  flowing  past 
Tournai,  Oudenarde,  Ghent  and  Ant- 
werp, to  whose  wharves  it  bears  the 
greatest   ocean   liners. 

Seheriinot  Prietfrioh  von  (1775- 
1854).  professor  of  Philosophy, 
first  at  Munich  and  then  at  Berlin, 
attracting  much  attention  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Idealistic  Philosophy  which  he 
founded.  His  philosophy  is  no  finished 
or  completed  system,  but  is  essentially 
a  history  of  the  progressive  stages 
through  which  he  himself  passed.  He 
was  an  eclectic  pantheist;  followed 
Fichte  and  controverted  Hegel.  His 
principal  works  were  published  by  his 
son  after  his  death. 

8honandoah.  A  borough  of  Schuyl- 
kill County,  Pennsylvania,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Pottsville;  on  the  Lehigh  Val. 
Penn.  and  Phil.  <&  Read.  Railroads. 
Some  of  Uie  largest  anthracite  collier- 
ies are  here.    P.  25,774. 

Sohonoc'Utfy.  A  city  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  New  York,  about  sixteen 
miles  northwest  of  Albany.  It  has  im- 
portant electrical  manufactures  and  is 
the  seat  of  Union  University.  P.  72,- 
826. 

8ehiodam  (skeedam).  A  town  in 
Southern  Holland  on  the  Schie  River 
near  Rotterdam.  It  produces  schnapps 
or  gin  of  barley  malt,  flavored  with  ber- 
ries, or  of  fermented  potato  starch.  P. 
28,146. 

Schiner.  J.  O.  Priotfrlch  von  (1759- 
1805).  Tne  famous  German  dramatist 
and  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Marbaoh  in 
Wurtemberg;  educated  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Stuttgart,  and  in- 
tended for  a  soldier.  He  evinced,  how- 
ever, an  irresistible  desire  for  literary 
fame,  and  in  1782  had  his  first  play. 
"  The  Robbers  **  successfully  produced 
at  the  Mannheim  Theatre,  to  which  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  dramatic 
composer.  He  left  Mannheim  for  Leipsic 
In  1785.  Later  he  proceeded  to  Dres- 
den, v^iiere  ht  completed  his  "Don 
Carlos**:  and  in  1789  he  was  at  the 
University  of  Jena  as  Professor  of 
History.  While  engaged  in  this  ca- 
pacity he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,**  and  made  the  ac- 
Qualntance  of  Goethe,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion he  removed  to  Weimar,  and 


during  the  next  ten  years  produced  his 
greatest  works — "  Wallenstein,** 
"Mary  Stuart,**  "The  Maid  of  Or- 
leans,** and  "  WlUiam  Tell.'*  He  is  re- 
membered above  all  for  his  inimitable 
lyrics  and  ballads,  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Bell,'*  "The  Veiled  Image  of  Sais,'* 
"  The  Diver,**  "  Polycrates,'*  "  Hero 
and  Leander,**  "  Cassandra,**  "  The 
Cranes  of  Ibycus,**  well  rendered  in 
English  by  Bulwer.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-six. 

Sohism  (sizm).  A  disruption;  espe- 
cially the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  which  began  in  the 
ninth  century  and  was  completed  in 
the  twelfth.  It  was  constituted  a 
punishable  offence  hi  Britain  in  1713, 
Bolingbroke  introducing  a  law  "to 
prevent  the  growth  of  schism  and  for 
the  further  security  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  as  by  law  es- 
tablished.*' Teachers  were  required 
to  conform  to  the  Church,  and  not  to 
frequent  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  Act  was  repealed  hi  1719. 

8olil0t  (sist).  The  geological  name 
of  certain  rocks  in  closely  parallel 
layers,  the  mica  schist  being  the  most 
important  of  the  class.  Quartz  is  a 
main  constituent  of  schist 

Sohlo'aoL  Auflutt  Wllhelin  von 
(1767-1840).  A  famous  German 
critic  who  for  a  number  of  years  held 
the  post  of  Professor  of  History  in 
the  university  of  Bonn.  He  to  best 
known  In  this  country  by  transla- 
tions of  his  "  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature,*'  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  appreciation  of  Shakespeare 
and  their  scholary  handling  of  the 
drama  in  all  its  leading  phases.  He 
spent  many  years  with  Madame  de 
StaeL 

Sohlel'ermaohar.  Friadrlch  KrntI 
Daniel  (1768-1834).  A  philosopher 
and  theologian  of  Berlin.  His  first  work, 
"  Reden  Qber  die  Religion  "  (Discourses 
on  Religion)  aroused  Germany  firom  its 
sphrituai  stupor,  vindicating,  as  it  did, 
the  eternal  necessity  of  religion.  He 
was  an  earnest,  devout  man,  of  massive 
understanding  and  whose  eloquence 
was  scarcely  less  golden  than  that  of 
Plato  himself. 

8chlMWla-Hol8teln.  A  province  of 
Prussia,  south  of  Denmark;  area  7,337 
square  miles.  It  is  an  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  district;  p.  1,450,000. 
The  canital  is  Kiel  (q.  v.).  The  north 
part  of  the  province,  Schleswlg,  and 
the  south  division,  Hoistein.  were  both 
Danish  duchies  prior  to  1866:  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Inhabitants  still 
speak  Danish.  Schleswig  is  an  old 
cathedral  city  30  miles  northwest  of 


80hl*y,  WinflaM  Soott  (1S39-1011). 
Al  Ihe  time  of  his  death  an  admiral 
(retired)  in  the  United  States  Ns.vy. 
He  was  born  in  Frederick.  Maryland. 
During  tlie  Civil  War  he  was  In  the 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  at  Port 
Hudson,  and  saw  other  active  service. 
He  commanded  the  Greely  Relief  Ex- 
pedition, 1861,  and  brought  the  ex- 
plorer home  from  the  Arctic,  in  the 
''  Thetis,"  In  the  war  with  Spain,  he 
was  with  the  "Flying  Squadron,"  off 
the  Cuban  Coast,  and  was  in  command 
in  the  action  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
whlclk  resulted  In  the  deatruotlon  of 
Cervera'a  fleet,  although  the  credit  was 
given  his  absent  superior,  Admiral 
Sampson.  The  public,  however.  In  the 
numerous  gifts,  presentations  and  ac- 
knowledgments tendered  him.  seems  to 
award  to  Admiral  Schley,  the  actual 
honors  of  that  victory. 

Sohlta'niBnn,  Halnrloh  (ISSS-lSeO). 
A  celebrated  German  traveler  and 
archffiologist,  whose  excavations  at 
Athene  and  Mycenn,  resulted  In  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  royal  tombs. 
He  wrote  much  and  learnedly  on  an- 
cient Troy. 

Saho'daid,  John  M 
1906).    A  commander  I 

War  period.     He  was  '. 

of  stair  to  General  Lyo  i 

the  West,  1861;  anc 
Commander  later  too 
man's  Georgia  osmpale..  ...  ,>.•,■,,  ...J 
that  year  defeated  Hood.  After  the 
war  he  served  as  Johnson's  Secretary 
of  State,  and  commanded  at  vairlous 
posts,  west  Point  among  others. 

8«hooi'or«ft,  Hanry  Row*  (1703- 
1S64).  An  American  author,  geologist 
and  ethnologist.  He  traveled  much  in 
the  West  for  the  government  as  geolo- 
gist, Indian  agent,  etc.,  between  1817 
and  1868,  and  discovered  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  Lake  Itasca, 
1838.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Histori- 
cal and  StallRlical  Informallon  Concern- 
ing the  Indians":  "Travels  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley";  "Notes  on  the 
Iroquois";  "Thirty  Years'  Residence 
Among  the  Indians." 

Sohoe'nar.  Originally  a  small  two- 
masted  vessel  with  fore  and  aft  saiiH, 
but  now.  In  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  States,  a  fore- and -after  of  ss 
many  as  seven  masts.  Many  of  the 
large  ones  in  fact,  have  steam  auxil- 
iary eiiuipment.  Some  also  carry  top- 
sails. The  schooner  Is  a  favorite  sail- 
ing vessel  on  account  of  Its  speed 
qualities,  and  because  it  is  handled  by 
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a  smaller  crew.  The  best  yachts  ere 
schooner  rigged. 

Soho'penhaiiar  (sho-pn-how-er), 
Arthur  (1788-1860).  A  (German 
philosopher  of  a  pessimistic  cast  of 
mind,  whose  speculations  have  been 
much  written  about  In  recent  years  and 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  rise 
to  a  special  school  of  philosophy.  His 
mystloism  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
higher  Buddhism,  and  to  a  certain  class 
of  minds  Is  undoubtedly  fascinating. 
His  chief  works  are  "  The  World.  Con- 
sidered as  Will  and  Idea,"  and  "  The 
Two  Fundamental  Problems  of  Bthios." 

Sohu'bert,  Franx  P.  (1797-1SS8). 
One  of  the  most  etolnent  of  German 
musical  composers,  whose  songs  and 
symphonies  are  among  the  most  in- 
spired of  musical  compositions,  full  of 
metodio  beauty,  and  instinct  with  emo- 
tional power.  He  also  wrote  operas. 
masses,  and  cantatas  all  of  vrtiloh 
reached  a  high  level  of  merit. 

Sehu'nunn,  Rolwrt  (1810-1856).  .1 
famous  German  composer  and  mualeal 
critic,  who  did  much  to  help  forward 
the  advanced  school  of  German  music. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  fanta- 
sias, songs  and  orchestral  compositions. 
and  attained  a  prominent  position 
among  modem  composers.  His  wife. 
Clara  Schumann  (1S19-189S),  was  a 
noted  pianist  and  interpreter  of  Cho- 
pin, and  also  a  composer  of  meritorious 

Sehuri,  Ovi  (1889-1906).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier.  Journalist  and  statesman. 
was  one  of  the  notables  among  the 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  Republic 
(luring  the  greater  part  of  his  day. 
He  was  born  In  Cologne,  Germany,  but 
was  exiled  from  that  country  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Revolutionary  movement 
m  Europe  in  JS4S.  He  came  to  the 
United  Slates  1852.  and  began  his  ca- 
reer in  the  new  land  as  a  newspaper 
writer  at  first  in  Milwaukee  and  then 
in  St.  Louis,  where  the  German  ele- 
ment was  numerous  and  Influential. 
He  took  an  active  part  In  public  affairs 
In  the  troublesome  times  preceding 
the  Civil  War,  and  In  18G1  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Spain.  He  resigned 
this  post  llie  following  year  and  so- 
licited Instead,  a  post  In  the  army.  By 
the  end  of  the  war  he  had  risen  to 
he  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  After 
the  v/ar.  In  1869,  he  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri.  In  187! 
he  supported  Horace  Greeley  for  pres- 
ident, but  returned  to  his  first  love,  the 
regular  Republican  party  in  1876. 
From  1877  fo  1881  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Hayes.     From   1881  to  1884  he  was 
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editor  of  the  '*New  York  Evening 
Post.'*  The  evening  of  life  he  spent  in 
the  oompilation  of  his  memoirs  and 
ottier  congenial  literary  work. 

Sehuvler.  PhiHp  (1733-1804).  The 
head  of  a  famous  Dutch  family  at  Al- 
bany, and  served  in  the  French  War. 
During  the  Revolution  he  was  the  warm 
friencf  and  counsellor  of  Washington. 
Unreasonably  superseded  by  Gates,  he 
loyally  supported  him  in  winning  the 
decisive  battle  of  Saratoga,  1777.  He 
liberally  aided  Congress  with  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  and  was  United  States 
Senator,  1789  and  1797. 

8ohuyrkili.  A  river  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  passes  through  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  and  enters  the  Delaware 
at  the  lower  limits  of  the  city,  130 
miles  long. 

Schwab,  OhariM  M.  (1862 — ).  A 
capitalist  and  iron  master,  bornin Penn- 
sylvania. He  began  life  as  the  local  stage 
driver;  and  as  a  young  man  entered  the 
service  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, as  clerk.  At  twenty-five  he  had 
risen  to  be  its  superintendent.  In  1896 
he  was  its  president  and  in  1901  upon 
the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  into  which  the  Carnegie  Co. 
entered,  ne  became  president  of  that 
organization.  He  resigned  but  remained 
with  it  as  a  director  and  one  of  its  fi- 
nance committee.  Of  late  he  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
which  is  largely  engaged  in  the  making 
of  ordnance  and  armor  plate.  His  res- 
idence in  New  York  is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  city. 

SohwaVka.  Frederick  (1849-1892). 
An  American  explorer  who  graduated 
from  West  Point,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  later  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.    In  1878-80  he  en- 

f^aged  in  Arctic  exploration:  in  1883-84 
n  a  journey  on  the  Yukon,  Alaska, 
then  an  unknown  region,  and  In  1889- 
90  in  an  investigation  of  the  still  exist- 
ing clifT  dwellers  or  cave  people  of 
the  Southwestern  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Sehwainf  urth,  Qeopg  August 
( 1 836 — ) .  A  distingulBhed  African  ex- 
plorer who  discovered  the  pygmies, 
opened  the  Soudan,  explored  the  White 
Nile  and  Arabia.  He  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  .under  the  title  of 
'•  Im  Herzen  von  AfWka,"  which  ap- 

S eared  in  an  English  translation  (**  The 
[eart  of  Africa^*)  the  same  year. 

Setat^  (si-at'-ic).  The  region  of 
the  hip;  afTectlng  the  hip  or  its  nerves. 
The  sciatic  nerve  is  a  trunk  nerve,  the 
largest  of  the  body,  passing  down  the 
back  of  the  thigh. 


SoMK'ioa.    Neuralffia  of  the  hip  and 

thigh,  a  very  painiul  rheumatic  ail- 
ment. It  is  relieved  by  care  of  the 
general  health,  and  by  salicin  to  reform 
the  blood,  and  phosphorus  taken  in  the 
food. 

8erenc6.  Knowledge  verified  by 
exact  observation  and  arranged  in  a 
rational  system;  any  department  of 
knowledge  in  which  the  results  of  in- 
vestigation have  been  systematized,  as 
the  science  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
The  sciences  are  classified  as  mathemat- 
ics, treating  of  quality;  physics,  of 
matter  and  its  properties;  biology,  of 
the  phenomena  of  life;  anthropology^ 
of  man;  and  theology,  of  the  Deity. 

8eiriy  Islands.  A  group  near  Land's 
End,  Cornwall,  England;  total  area,  ten 
square  miles;  p.  2,800.  Hugh  Town, 
the  capital  of  the  islands,  is  on  St. 
Mary's,  the  largest  of  the  group. 

8e!nco!d'0.  A  family  of  lizards,  the 
skinks  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  One  burrowing  in  the  sandy 
plains  of  Northern  Africa  and  Syria  is 
Scincus  officinalis,  so  named  because 
formerly  considered  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
the  lungs.  Another  inhabits  the  East- 
em  and  Southern  United  States.  They 
are  five  inches  long  and  are  prettily 
marked. 

8clp'lo.  Distinguished  Romans,  three 
in  number;  8oipio«  Publlut  Cornelius 
(circa  232-183  B.  C).  The  greatest  of 
the  Scipios,  known  as  Soipio  Afrl* 
canus  tne  elder.  He  commanded  the 
army  in  Spain  at  twenty- four,  defeated 
the  Carthaginians,  both  in  Spain  and  in 
Africa,  gaining  a  complete  victory  over 
Hannibal  at  Zama.  He  was  falsely  ac- 
cused before  the  people  in  the  bitter 
politics  of  the  time,  but  was  triumph- 
antly acqnltted  as  savior  of  Rome  and 
Italy.  He  was  a  proud,  aristocratic 
man,  and  Indignantly  retired  to  an  es- 
tate near  Naples.  Luoiut  Oomelius 
8clplo  Aslatleut  (234-183  B.  G).  Aided 
by  his  great  brother  Africanus,  he  con- 
quered Asia  Minor,  and  extended  the 
Roman  power  far  in  the  East.  Like 
Warren  Hastings,  oriental  wealth  was 
almost  thrust  upon  him  by  his  victor- 
ies. It  brought  accusation  upon  him 
and  his  brother.  Selpio  iEmlllanus  Pu« 
bllus  (circa  185-129  B.  C).  Known  as 
Scipio  Africanus  Minor.  Was  Roman 
Consul  in  147  B.  C,  and  conducted  the 
Siege  of  Carthage,  ultimaj;ely  captur- 
ing the  city,  and  thereby  closing  the 
Punic  Wars.  He  was  afterwards  one 
or  the  political  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cratic section,  but  quarreled  with  his 
party  and  was  assassinated. 

Sela'sor-BIII.  The  skimmer,  a  tem- 
llke  bird  which  glides  along  the  sur- 
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faoe  of  the  water  and  plows  up  small 
flsli  with  the  lower  maodUile. 

Selu'rMn.  The  squirrels,  of  which 
there  are  over  100  species  found  In  al- 
most every  part  of  the  world,  azoept 
la  Australia.  Squirrels  are  rodents, 
living  mostly  lu  trees  and  while  their 


SciuruB  vulgaris  Is  the  oommon  Euro- 
pean  variety;  la  North  America  the  red, 
the  gray  and  the  fox  snuirrel  are  to  be 

BolaroaiB.  The  hardening  of  the 
BUS  tentacular  and  conneoUon  tissues 
of  the  body,  at  the  expense  of  active 
tissues;  also  the  Induration  and  liqui- 
faction  of  tissues  and  cell-walls  of 
plants. 

SolaroUo.  The  firm,  nliite  outer 
ooat  of  white  of  the  eye,  stretched 
over  the  vascular  choroid  ooat  to  pro- 
tect It.  Sclerotitis  Is  an  inflammation 
accompanied  by  a  blood-shot  appear- 
ance and  pain, 

BeolopM'M*.  A  family  of  birds 
which  Inelndes  the  aalpe,  woodeoolc, 
and  eandplpers.  Snips  are  shore-birds, 
much  esteemed  by  sportsmen  as  a  gxaiK 
hlrd  of  the  marshes.  There  are  several 
species,  amoDs  them  the  oommon  Euro- 
pean snipe,  a  winter  visitor  aeross  the 
water,  the  great  snipe,  double  snips  or 
solitary,  and  Wilson's  Snipe,  to  gunDsrs 
hi  th«  united  Stales,  bsst  known  as 
"  English  "  snipe.  The  sandpiper  Is 
a  snipe-like  bUrd  fre<iuenting  the  sea- 
shore In  flooks.  Woodcock  are  ooa- 
sidered  a  eholee  morsel.  They  are  not 
very  plentiful  anywhere.  The  Ameri- 
can speeies  Is  smaller  than  the  English. 
They  have  the  curious  habit,  it  is  said, 
of  carrying  their  young  to  and  from 
the  feeding  grounds. 

•ooflfbrtdn  or  toemlMFldi 
lly  of  flehes  Including  the  , 

tunnies  and  bonltos.    These 
much  in  size  but  are  of  c(  i 

eoonomlo  importance.     The 
the  pack  ot  which  Is  one  of  1  < 

of  commerce,  is  found  in  va j 

in  North  America  and  North  Sea  waters, 
though  It  sometimes  disappears  myste- 
riously from  Its  old  haunts  so  that  its 
whereabouts  have  to  be  especially 
sought  by  the  fisherman.  It  Is  usu- 
ally about  12  to  18  Inches  long,  and 
handsomely  marked.  The  bonlto  (Span- 
ish, diminutive  of  word  good)  is  a 
much  larger  fish,  but  similarly  shaped 
and  marked.  It  reaches  a  lenKth  ot 
three  to  nine  feet  and  includes  the  co- 
bia  of  Florida  and  West  Indian  waters. 
The  tunny  or  horse-mackerel  Is  even 
larger,  sometimes  as  much  as  15  feel 
lonr.  Like  the  bonlto  It  Is  a  favorite 
with  the  Italians  and  West  Indians.    It 


is  an  excellent  llsh  and  better  than 
sardines  when  served  in  oil  though 
somewhat  coarse  in  Qesh. 

Soopas.  A  celebrated  Oreek  soulp- 
tor  and  architect  who  belonged  to  the 
later  Attic  school,  the  bead  of  which 


century,  B.  C.  He  built  the  temple  of 
Athena  at  Tegea,  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  tempts  In  the  Peloponnesus, 
beside  many  sinfle  statues  and  groups 
representing  gods  and  goddesses. 

•oor'pktn.  A  tropical  inseot,  an  ar- 
thropod, resembling  a  shrimp,  or  a  di- 
minutive lobster,  with  a  longtail curved 
over  the  back,  armed  with  a  poisonous 
sting,  A  name  sometimes  also  applied 
to  the  venomous  spider,  the  tarantula. 
Scorpion  grass  Is  myosotis.  the  forget- 
me-not;  the  scorpion  plant  la  a  very 
rare  orchid. 

•oet'land.     The  northern   Qiird  ol 
the  Island  of  Great  Britain.     Its  area. 
Including  187   Islands   attached,   chief 
among     them     the     Hebrides,      Ork- 
neys and  Shetlands,  Is  30,902  square 
miles;  Its  greatest  length  Is  C80  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  ISO  miles  and  the 
popnl&tlOD  Is  1, 750,000  of  whom  231.- 
60X  speak  Gaelic.    The  capital  la  Edin- 
burgh, the  "  Modem  Athens."  with  a 
population  of  332,000,  the   chief  so- 
da] center.  Glasgow  is  a  great  ship- 
ping, ship-buUding  and  manufacturing 
plsoe  ot  976.000.  Dundee  has  162,000. 
Aberdeen  153.000  and  30  other  tovnn 
each  upwards  of  10,000.   Scotland  Ik 
much  Indented  with  tlrths  and  arms  of 
the  sea.    The  country  Is  mountainous 
and  In  the  north  ana  northwest  {the 
hlAlands)  very  pleturestpie.  It  abounds 
In  lakes  and  mountains;  Loch  Lomond 
has  an  area  of  87  square  miles;  Ben 
Nevis,  the  highest  peak,  has  an  altitude 
of  4.478  feel.     The  lowlands  sr«  fer- 
Ule,  but  only  about  25  per  oent.  of  the 
country  la  eultlvati 
abound;  its  wealth 
Is  great  and  its  sea 
produoUve.    The  Re 
edoniB.     They   fou 
the  north  beyond  tt 
by  a  Celtic  people  ' 
or  Alban.     The   sc 
country    of    the    C 
the  fifm  century  it  ^ 
Scots,  who   came  1 
after  a  century  of  w 
fives,  fin  ally  crowt 
Kenneth,  its  king. 

turv.  It  came  to  b^  

whtoh  had  been  formerly  the  name  of 
Ireland. 

Scott,  SIP  Walter  (1771-1832).  One 
of  the  greatest  ot  British  novelists  and 


a  dlatlDffuJBbed  poet.  He  was  educated 
tor  the  Bar,  and  held  a  legal  puhUc  ap- 
pointment for  some  years.  His  first 
ventures  In  literature  werelnconneotiOD 
with  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  ttie  Scottish 
Border,"  published  In  1802.  This  was 
followed  in  1805  by  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Mlnstpel,"  In  i808  by  "Mar- 
mlon";  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
"  Rokeby,"  and  "  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  oomlQK  afterwards  In  guiok  suc- 
cession. In  1814  he  directed  his  genius 
towards  Action,  and  published  anony- 
mously "  Waveriy,"  which  obtained  in- 
stant Buooess.  Other  stories  followed. 
and  the  Waveriy  novels  and  tbeir  au- 
thor "  the  great  Unknown,"  were 
everywhere  the  subject  ot  disoussion. 
"  Guy  Mannering,"  "  The  Antiquary," 
■'  Old  Mortality, '"^  "  Rob  Roy,"  and  the 
"  Heart  of  MidlothlBn  "  were  all  pub- 
lished before  the  secret  of  their  author- 
shlp  was  disclosed.  Scott  made  large 
sums  of  money  by  his  writings,  pur- 
chased Abbotsford.  and  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  sucoess  when  the  failure  of 
Ballantyne,  his  publisher,  saddled  him 
with  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  £150.- 
000.  To  cope  with  this  Scott,  who  was 
then  flfty-two,  placed  himself  In  the 
hands  ot  trustees,  retired  into  private 
lodgings,  and  began  that  famous  flnai 
struggle  of  his  for  independence,  the 
like  of  which  has  been  seldom  known 
!n  the  history  of  llleralure.  Within  the 
next  five  years  he  was  able  to  pay 
over  to  his  creditors  £10.000.  and  be- 
fore his  death  In  1S3S  he  had  satisfied 
all  his  obligations  and  ^^B  able  to 
purchase  back  his  old  estate.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1820. 

•oott,    WInflald     [1786-t8G';i 

American  soldier,  veteran  of  the  wars 
of  1818  and  1S46,  He  was  a  Virginian 
by  birth,  a  tall  and  Imposing  figure,  in 
appearanee  the  very  ideal  of  a  warrior. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1S06. 
but  abandoned  that  profession  tor  the 
career  ot  arms  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  second  war  wlUi  Britain,  the 
so-oalled  War  of  1818,  at  Queenstown 
Heights  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and  also  In 
the  wars  with  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
Indians.  In  1841  he  was  In  command 
of  the  American  army.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  directed  the  field  oper- 
ations and  is  credited  with  many  viclor- 
ies.  Landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  March  S. 
1847,  he  suocessfully  fought  his  way 
ihrougti  the  difficult,  mountainous 
countiT  winning  battles  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
CheruDUBoo,  Chapultepeo  and  taking 
Mexico  City  on  September  14.  But 
once.  In  his  long  career  did  defeat 
overtake  him — in  16&1  when  he  was 
the  Whig  candidate  tor  the  Presidency. 


13  Sorofula 

He  retired  in  1861.  to  give  way  tor  a 
younger  man  having  served  his  country 
Iring  and  faithfuily,  living  to.  see  the 
Union  survive  the  shock  of  civil  conflict. 
Soranton.  A  city  on  the  Lackawanna 
River,  Pennsylvania,  160  miles  north  ot 
Philadelphia,   tbe  center  of  five   rail- 


knit  goods,  lace.     P.  1S9.&S7. 


Scribe.  Among  the  Jews,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture,  one  of  a  body 
of  the  learned  who  acted  as  Interpre- 
ters of  the  Mosaic  and  traditional  law, 
and  were  the  preachers  and  lawyers  of 
the  time. 

Sorlptupea.  The  Inspired  writings 
of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments.  The 
Jews  divided  the  Old  Testament  Into 
the  Law  (Pentateuchl,  the  Prophets 
(historical  and  propheuoal  books),  and 
the  Writings  (poetical  and  philosoph- 
ical books!  -  It  is  preserved  In  the  Mas- 
sore  tic  test,  carefully  elaborated  by 
rabbins  of  the  ninth  century,  A.  D., 
\\'  "  Id  end  collated  MSS.  from 
a:  !  the  world.     The   Greek 

S  version    (q.  v.)   Is  of  less 


JBpt?lB,    AUtS,    JIiUIBilVS 

P ler  ApoBtles,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  second  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  A.  D.  451,  decided  what  books 
should  be  considered  canonical.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  the 
Church.  The  SInaitle  and  Vatican 
MSS.  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
are  the  most  Important.  Origen  tn  the 
third  century,  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth 
were  Kreat  scholars,  and  their  com- 
mentaries are  preserved.  Versions  In 
Greek,  Latin,  Syrlao.  Ethtopio.  Coptic, 
Armenian,  Georgian  and  Gothic  are  In 
existence,  dating  from  the  first  four 
centuries.  John  Tyndale  (q.  y.}  was 
the  earliest  and  greatest  Gngllsb  trans- 
lator. His  work  and  that  of  a  century 
of  successors  is  summed  up  In  the 
Authorized  Version  of  1611.  The  Re- 
vised Version  dates  from  1884,  The 
Bible  Is  printed  In  409  languages.  The 
British  Bible  Society  issues  4.000.000 
copies  a  year;  the  American  has  issued 
iri.OOO.OliO. 

Scrofula.      A    morbid    condition    of 
the  system,  usually  hereditary,  which 

Eiredlsposes  the  subject  to  glandular 
umors  and  uloera  and  to  Intestinal 
and  pulmonary  consumption.     As  tu- 
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berculosis,  it  is  a  common  and  most 
dangerous  disease  of  children.  Mu- 
riate of  calcium  and  ood-Uver-oil  are 
valuable,  but  the  best  hope  is  in  re- 
moving the  child  to  a  seaside  sanita- 
rium such  as  the  City  of  New  York  is 
establishing  at  public  expense,  and 
letting  him  live  almost  out  of  doors, 
with  abundant  food  and  constant  salt 
water  baths. 

8orophularia'o0».  The  fig-wort  fam- 
ily of  herbs,  affording  a  remedy  for 
scrofula.  In  this  order  are  embracea 
12  tribes,  166  genera  and  more  than 
2,000  species. 

8epu'pl6.  In  English  apothecaries' 
weight,  comprises  20  grains,  or  the 
third  of  a  drachm.  In  ancient  Rome 
a  scruple  was  the  24  th  part  of  an 
ounce,  and  also  indicated  a  surface 
and  a  time  measure. 

Sculp'ture.  Believed  to  have  orig- 
inated in  Egypt,  and  Pliny  refers  to  a 
school  of  statuary  at  Sicyon  about  568 
B.  G.  Lysippus  was  appointed  sculp- 
tor to  Alexander  the  Great  326  B.  G. 
The  greatest  of  the  Grecian  sculptors 
were  Phidias  (450  B.  G.).  Myron 
U40  B.  G.)  and  Praxiteles  (363  B.  G.). 
The  Romans  did  not  cultivate  sculp- 
ture with  any  special  success,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  art  revival  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  it  was  earnestly 
taken  up  again.  It  was  Michael  An* 
gelo  who  carried  Italian  sculpture  to 
its  highest  point  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Not  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury did  England  produce  any  par- 
ticularly striking  sculpture,  ana  even 
then  the  art  was  mainly  represented 
by  foreigners.  The  thief  English 
sculptors  since  then  have  been  Flax- 
man,  Ghantrey,  Westmacott,  Gibson, 
Foley,  Woolner  and  Thornycroft.  Ga- 
nova,  in  Italy,  and  Thorwaldsen,  in 
Denmark,  were  among  the  greatest 
sculptors  of  the  nineteenth  cehtury, 
and  at  the  present  day  Rodin  holds  the 
highest  rank  among  French  sculptors. 
Hiram  Powers,  Thomas  Grawford, 
Randolph  Rogers,  Story,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
St.  Gaudens,  French  and  Borglum  and 
McMonnies  stand  foremost  perhaps, 
among  American  masters  of  the  art. 

Soup.  A  food  fish  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  Gulf; 
a  porgy   (q.  v.). 

8curvy  (Latin,  scorbutus).  A  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  long  continued  use 
of  salt  meats,  formerly,  before  the 
days  of  fresh  and  canned  vepretables, 
which  are  a  preventive,  common  on 
board  ship't  It  is  characterized  by  livid 
spots  on  the  skin,  swollen  and  bleed- 
ing gums  and  bowels,  rheumatic  pains 
and  prostration.  Lime  juice,  which  is 
also  a  preventive,  is  required  by  law 


among  the  stores  on  all  ships  of  Brit- 
ish register.  Scurvy-grass,  a  herb  of 
the  Arctic  of  the  mustard  family,  is 
highly  prized  by  explorers  in  that  re- 
gion as  a  remedy  for  the  complaint. 

8ou'tari.  A  city  on  the  Bosphorus, 
in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Gonstanlinople, 
with' handsome  mosques,  palaces,  gar- 
dens, bazaars  and  an  active  trade.  P. 
50,000;  also  Seuuri  on  Lake  Scutari, 
connected  with  the  Adriatic.  The  an- 
cient capital  of  Illyria.  It  exports 
grain,  tooacco,  wool,  skins,  etc.  P. 
35,000. 

8oyl'la  and  Oharybilia.  Two  rooks  in 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  sea-monsters,  capable  of 
devouring  people,  and  equally  dan- 
gerous, hence  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion '*  to  avoiding  one  danger  to  en- 
counter another  as  great.** 

8oythiant.  A  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  nomadic  Slavonian  tribes  of 
the  Grimea  and  Southern  Russia.  They 
were  rich  in  gold,  which  was  wrought 
by  Greek  artists  into  exquisite  gold 
ornaments,  found  in  the  tombs  of  Uip 
Crimea,  representing  their  ancient  life. 
The  name  was  also  applied  to  the  rov- 
ing hordes  of  Finns  and  Tartars,  north 
and  east  of  the  Gaspian. 


Any  considerable  body  of 
water,  oceanic  in  character,  partly  or 
wholly  enclosed,  as  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  Garibbean  Sea,  the  Black  Sea, 
also.  In  the  larger  sense  the  whole 
great  body  of  the  oceans.  Seas  may, 
like  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic, 
be  enclosed  by  the  continental  naasses, 
or,  in  part  by  continents  and  in  part 
by  groups  of  islands,  like  the  Carib- 
bean or  oy  the  islands  solely,  like  the 
Java  Sea,  or  they  may  be  notning  more 
Ihan  salt  lakes,  like  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Gaspian.  It  has  been  held  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Gourt  that  the 
great  lakes  of  North  America,  in 
the  legal  sense,  are  seas.  The  word 
sea  enters  into  many  compounds  and 
phrases  most  of  them  self-explana- 
tory. **  Beyond  seas  **  in  law  means  out 
of  the  country,  beyond  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court;  a  closed  sea  or  mare  clau- 
sum  is  one  over  which  an  adjacent 
sovereignty  holds  dominion:  the  four 
seas  are  those  surrounding  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  a  vWder  sense  the  four  great 
oceans  or  seas  at -large;  a  sea  gate  is 
the  approach  to  a  harbor  on  the  princi- 
pal landing  of  a  port;  sea  girt  is  sur- 
rounded by  sea;  the  *'high  seas'*  arc 
the  open  ocean  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit  of  Jurisdiction;  an  inland  sea  is 
any  body  of  water  surrounded  by  land 
as  the  great  lakes  of  North  America:  a 
long  sea  is  a  long  steady  swell  of  the 
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waves:  a  sea  letter  or  sea  brief  is  one 
oarried  by  a  neutral  ship  in  war  time 
showing  her  character  and  purpose  and 
a  sea  pass  is  a  similar  document:  sea 
room  is  sufficient  offing  for  safe  nav- 
igation; sea  stories  are  ship  stores;  a 
sea  swell  is  a  wave  raised  by  the 
wind;  a  sea  turn  is  a  breeze  indicating 
foul  weather;  a  sea-breeze,  or  sea 
wind,  is  a  breeze  blowing  from  sea  to 
land. 

Sea  Anem'one.  One  of  the  Antho- 
zoa  (flower-animals) ;  a  zoophyte,  with 
beautiful  tentacles  which  play  in  the 
water  for  food  around  a  central  cir- 
cular mouth.  It  can  move  slowly,  but 
attaches  itself  to  a  rock. 

8ea-Calf.    See  Seal. 

8ea-Cow.    See  Dugong,  Manatld®. 

Sea-Devil  (See  Octopus,  Sepiads). 
An   invertebrate  flsh  of  the  Gephalo- 

Soda  group,  sometimes  called  **  the 
evil  fish,*'  has  eight  arms  covered  v^th 
suckers,  and  a  head  with  homy  Jaws 
and  large  globular  eyps.  It  is  very 
common  In  the  Atlantic,  but  is  larger 
and  more  terrible  off  the  Galifor- 
nian  coast  and  in  the  South  Seas, 
where  it  is  a  peril  to  pearl  fishers. 

SeaHlog.  The  harbor  seal.  Phoca 
yitulina. 

8ea-elephant.  A  curious  species  of 
seal,  the  males  of  which  possess  a  pro- 
boscis a  foot  or  more  in  length.  They 
are  found  on  the  coast  of  California, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  have  a  commercial  value 
for  their  blubber. 

Sea^horee.  A  rather  common  sea- 
fish,  very  numerous  in  the  tropics  and 
comprising  some  20  species.  Their 
bodies  are  ringed  and  they  have  pre- 
hensile tails.  Their  heads  are  horse- 
shaped,  and  they  swim  in  a  vertical 
Eositlon.  It  is  a  small  creature,  look- 
ig  like  a  knight  at  chess. 

Sea  Islands.  A  chain  of  islands  off 
the  South  Carolina  coast,  including 
Port  Royal,  Saint  Helena  and  Edisto. 
They  produce  the  valuable  long-fibred 
cotton  and  excellent  rice. 

8ea-Kale.  A  large  leaved  plant,  of 
the  cabbage  and  broccoli  family,  per- 
ennial, grown  and  used  like  asparagus 
in  England.  The  sprouts  are  blanched 
like  celery. 

Sea^Mouse.  A  genus  of  Annelids  of 
the  aphrodite  family;  of  oval  shape, 
some  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  ir- 
idescent. They  are  covered  with  fine 
hairs,  and  in  some  species  are  barbed 
and  bristled. 

Sea^Muttel.     See  Mussels. 

Sea-Ot'ter.  One  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  fur  animals,  the  pelt  bringing 
$500  to  $1,500  in  Russia  and  China.  It 
is  three  feet  long,  liver-brown,  found 


on  Alaskan  shores  and  islands,  with 
broad  swimming  hind  feet  and  clawed 
paws  for  flsh.  Their  value  has  almost 
exterminated  them. 

8ea-8erpent.  A  mythical  monster, 
descendant  of  the  Midgard  Serpent  of 
the  Edda  and  still  called  the  Kraken  b> 
Norwegian  sailors.  Skippers  and  crews 
occasionally  report  it  from  distant 
points,  but  it  is  growing  rarer  as 
steam  replaces  sails.  Basking  sharks, 
each  30  feet  long,  follow  each  other 
in  pairs  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  giv- 
ing the  effect  of  one  long  monster. 

8e»-slokneeap  or  Nau'sea  (Greek* 
naus,  ship).  Disturbance  of  the  nerves 
and  stomach  produced  by  the  pitching 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  resulting  hi  pallor, 
cold  sweat,  vomiting,  exhaustion,  and, 
in  exceptional  cases,  in  death.  It  varies 
greatly  in  individuals,  may  be  either 
annoyance  or  wretchedness,  and  usu- 
ally passes  away  after  a  few  hours  or 
days.  It  is  constitutional,  runs  in  fam- 
ilies, and  seems  dependent  on  the 
brain's  inability  to  balance  and  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  new  condition, 
communicated  through  the  spine  to  the 
solar  plexus.  Those  who  suffer  from 
car-sickness  are  sure  to  have  it.  It 
is  nervousness,  for  women  are  more 
subject  than  men,  and  young  children, 
without  rigidity  of  nerve,  rarely  suffer. 
It  is  well  to  keep  on  deck,  recumbent 
if  possible,  and  live  sparingly  on  ship- 
bread  while  it  lasts.  If  the  patient 
takes  to  the  berth,  mustard  plasters  on 
the  stomach,  cocaine  in  the  mouth  and 
bromo-caffein  afford  relief.  Shutting 
the  eves  to  avoid  the  sight  of  moving 
objects  is  sensible,  and  sleep  is  best 
of  all. 

8ea-unloorn.    See  Narwhal. 

Sea-urchin.  A  curious  kind  of  echi- 
noid  encased  in  a  calcareous  globular 
shell,  covered  with  spines  which  are 
used  both  for  defense  and  locomotion. 
They  are  frequently  met  with  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  have  a  very  wide  dis- 
tribution. 

8ea-weed.  Alg«.  with  15,000  spe- 
cies, 1.000  being  bluish,  9,000  green, 
2,000  brown,  3,000  crimson  and  pur- 
ple, often  very  beautiful.  The  brown 
celp  grows  in  the  Pacific,  is  100  feet 
ong;  devirs  apron  and  rockweeds  are 
large.  The  Irish  moss  is  edible,  and 
used  for  blanc  mange:  kelp  and  dulse 
are  also  edible  and  are  important.  Sea- 
weeds and  their  ashes  are  valuable 
manures 

Sea'biinr,  aamuel  (1729-1796). 
The  first  bishop  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  had  studied  medicine 
in  Edinburgh.  As  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty about  his  consecration,  the  Eng- 
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lish  bishops  hesitating  about  per- 
forming the  ceremony,  three  Scottish 
bishops  were  found  more  compliant, 
and  the  consecration  ultimately  took 
place  at  Aberdeen. 

Seal.  A  flsh-living,  aquatic  mammal, 
with  hands  and  feet  developed  in  flip- 
pers. The  front  flippers  have  claws, 
which  grip  rock,  ice  or  food,  and  with 
which  the  females  embrace  their 
young.  The  skull  is  large  and  thin, 
and  the  intelligence  great.  They  pro- 
duce their  young  on  shore  but  care- 
fully train  them  to  sv^m,  and  can  be 
seen  doing  it  at  aquariums.  They  have 
line  fur,  and  a  thick  layer  of  blub- 
ber to  preserve  the  vital  warmth.  They 
are  polygamous,  the  strongest  male 
fighting  off  the  bachelors,  who  are 
then  useless,  and  slaughtered  for  their 
valuable  fur  on  the  United  States 
Pribyloff  Islands  of  Bering  Sea.  The 
habit  of  shooting  them  at  sea,  killing 
the  females  with  the  starvation  of  the 
cubs,  was  destroying  the  whole  race, 
and  has  been  prohibited  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan.  The  common  seal 
is  about  five  feet  long,  the  sea-ele- 
phant and  walrus  (qq.  v.)  twelve.  The 
sea-lion  growing  11-13  feet,  is  pre- 
served on  the  rocks  of  San  Francisco 
harbor. 

86als  or  Signets.  An  Impression  on 
wax  or  other  soft  substances  made  by 
a  die  or  matrix  of  metal,  or  by  a  gem. 
The  die  or  stamp  itself  is  often  called 
the  seal.  They  have  been  in  use 
from  the  remotest  times.  Some  Im- 
pressions of  seals  of  Saxon  kings  are 
In  the  British  Museum.  The  Great 
Seal  of  England  was  first  used  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  it  is  the 
Great  Seal  that  is  used  on  the  writs 
summoning  Parliament,  and  for  sealing 
all  State  documents  of  importance. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  official  cus- 
todian of  the  Seal.  Assyrian  seals  were 
finely  carved  on  cylinders.  The  Egyp- 
tian seals  had  hieroglyphics,  on  the 
scarabsus  rings.  Greek  seals,  on  a 
variety  of  precious  stones,  have  pre- 
served their  most  exquisite  art.  The 
delicacy  seems  to  todicate  the  use  of  a 
magnifying  glass.  ESngllsh  law  re- 
quires seal  beside  signature  for  trans- 
fer of  real  estate,  but  in  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  wafer, 
or  a  scroll  drawn  by  the  pen.  Sealing- 
wax  is  shellac  and  rosin,  melted  with 
turpentine,  and  colored. 

Sespoh.  During  war  the  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  belligerents  have  a  right 
to  seise  an  enemy *s  merchant  ship  and 
cargo  at  sea,  ana  to  confiscate  contra- 
band of  war  on  a  neutral  vessel.  The 
right  necessarily  implies  the  right  of 


search,  but  it  must  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  war.  The 
cruiser  gives  signal  by  firing  a  blank 
charge,  followed  if  necessary,  by  a 
shot  in  front  of  the  bow  of  the  mer- 
chant-man, which  is  bound  to  show  its 
flag  and  lie -to.  The  cruiser  remains 
at  a  distance,  sending  a  boat  crew  witti 
officers  and  searchers.  If  the  ship*8 
)apers  are  correct  and  it  is  not  for  a 
lostile  port  or  carrying  contraband  it 
s  liberated,  otherwise  it  may  be  sent 
under  a  crew  from  the  cruiser  to  a 
prize  court  at  a  convenient  port,  where 
the  legality  of  the  prize  Is  decided. 
There  Is  no  right  of  stopping  the  ship 
of  war  of  a  non-belligerent.  Before 
the  War  of  1812,  while  hard  driven  in 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Great  Britain 
violated  these  rules,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  pressing  into  its  service  any 
British  sailor  found  on  a  neutral.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  slave  trade 
Great  Britain  arranged  with  most  Eu- 
ropean powers  an  agreed  mutual  right 
of  searching  suspected  slavers,  to 
which  the  United  States  agreed  in 
1862.    See  London  Declaration. 

Search  Light.  An  arc  light  at  the 
focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  which  di- 
rects the  ray  straight  forward,  without 
divergence.  The  Instrument  is  enclosed 
in  a  metal  tube  1  %  to  9  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  somewhat  longer.  This  is 
blackened  within  to  prevent  cross  re- 
flections, and  to  keep  all  the  rays  in 
a  right  line.  It  is  mounted  by  pivots 
in  a  perpendicular  frame  on  a  pivoted 
horizontal  disk,  giving  freedom  of 
movement  in  any  direction,  and  is 
managed  directly  by  hand,  or  by  a 
machine  at  a  little  distance,  to  relieve 
the  manager  from  the  intense  glare. 
The  carbons  are  horizontal,  to  secure 
better  adjustment  in  the  optical  focus. 

Sea'tons  (corruption  of  stations,  sol- 
stices of  the  sun).  The  natural  division 
is  fixed  by  the  months  of  winter, 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  and  this 
corresponds  better  with  the  temperate 
than  beginning  to  count  from  equinox 
and  solstice.  The  maximum  heat  and 
cold  accumulate,  and  arrive  about  a 
month  after  the  solstice.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  obliquity  of  the  earth^s 
axis  the  poles  are  presented  alternately 
to  the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year,  with 
maximum  duration  of  day  and  night 
on  June  21  and  December  21  of  each 
year.  Moreover  the  solar  rays  fall  less 
obliquely  in  summer,  concentrating 
a  greater  number  on  every  square  foot 
of  surface.  In  the  tropics  the  heat 
varies  but  little.  The  change  of  at- 
mospheric condition  turns  summer  and 
winter  to  dry  and  rainy  seasons. 

SeatHle.  The  chief  city  of  the  Stat« 
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of  WashiDgton,  oq  Puget  Sound,  with 
precipitous  shore,  bringing  Asiatic  lin> 
ers  directly  to  its  wharves.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  all  the  transoontinentaj 
railways,    and   a   destined   metropolis, 

Sossessing  magnificent  scenery,  parks, 
sheries,  forests.  It  is  the  port 
of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  with 
university,  library,  milling,  canning, 
steel,  brick,  ship-ouilding  industries. 
Electric  power  (100.000  norse.)  f^om 
Shoqualme  Falls  270  feet  high.  The 
government  is  constructing  a  ship 
canal  to  Lake  Washington,  six  miles 
away,  a  f^esh-water  harbor.  P.  237,- 
194. 


rtlan.  Saint  (A.  D.  255-288).  A 
celebrated  martyr  of  the  early  church, 
bora  at  Narbonne,  in  Oaul,  who  suf- 
fered death  under  Diocletian.  He  be- 
came revered  in  the  Church  as  a  pro- 
tector against  pestilence. 


vial  capsules  and  |he  pericardium  de- 
velop a  lubricating  fluid;  other  mem- 
branes and  glands  secrete  salivia,  the 
gastric  and  pancreatic  Juics,  urine,  mu- 
cus, tears  and  sweat.  In  plants  secretion 
is  Uie  process  which  develops  resins, 
oil,  sugars,  etc. 


I'topol.  A  strongly  fortified  Rus- 
sian seaport  in  the  Crimea  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Taurida.  It  is  a  thriving 
tov^,  built  on  the  ruins  left  after  the 
famous  siege  of  1855,  p.  (indudhig 
military)  60,000.  The  chief  export  is 
grain. 

Seoale.    See  Rye. 

Seoet'slon.    See  United  States  lOs- 

tory. 

S^o'ond.  The  division  of  the  lunar 
year  into  860  days  led  the  Babylonians, 
2000  B.  C,  in  measuring  circles  of  the 
heavens,  to  divide  a  circle  into  360 
parts  or  degrees — degree,  in  Latin 
meaning  a  *'  step  "  of  the  sun  in  his 
annual  journey.  It  was  the  nearest 
round  number  to  365,  and  represented 
six  sixties.  The  astronomer  Hypsicles 
faitroduced  the  system  in  Greece.  146 
B.  C.  and  the  degree  was  divided  into 
60  minutes,  the  minute  into  60  seconds 
(Latin,  following  [in  order]).  As  a 
minute,  on  a  great  circle  of  the  earth, 
is  a  geographical  mile,  or  6,083  ft.,  a 
second  is  only  101.4  ft.  at  the  equator. 
— In  music,  a  second  is  the  difference 
between  any  sound  and  the  next  above 
or  below  it. 

Sec'retapyBlrd.  So  called  because 
of  the  auill-like  plumes  about  the  ears. 
a  bird  of  prey  common  in  Africa,  and 
of  considerable  service  as  an  extermin- 
ator of  snakes.  It  is  a  large  bird,  about 
four  feet  in  height,  ana  of  a  grey 
plumage. 

Seere'tlon.  In  animals,  the  process 
by  which  a  necessary  substance  is  de- 
veloped fipom  blood,  to  the  body's  use, 
while  excretion  is  the  removal  of 
a  waste  product  for  election.  The  se- 
rous and  pleural  membranes,  the  syno- 


'tlon  (Latin,  secUo,  a  slice).  The 
representation  of  the  interior  of  a  body, 
sliced  by  a  plane.  In  architecture  and 
construction  it  is  a  representation  of 
the  interior  of  a  building  or  ship  cut 
by  a  vertical  plane.  In  geometry,  conic 
sections  are  the  siloings  of  a  cone  into 

gyramid,  circle,  ellipse,  parabola  and 
yperboia. 

S«dalia«  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Pettis  County,  Missouri.  190  miles  west 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  Missouri  Kansas  A  Texas  Railroad. 
Coal,  lead  and  zinc  abound  in  its  vicin- 
ity. Both  roads  above  named  have 
shops  there.  Its  manufactures .  em- 
brace also  foundries  and  boiler  works, 
flour  and  woolen  mills,  a  shoe  factory, 
packing  houses,  breweries,  etc.  Its 
surroundings  are  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture and  stock  feeding.    P.  17,822. 

Sedan'.  A  manufacturing  town  in 
the  department  of  Ardennes,  Prance, 
near  M^zi^res.  It  was  formerly  a 
strong  fortress,  the  scene  of  a  great 
German  victory  over  the  French  army. 
1870,  where  Napoleon  III.  surrendered 
to  the  Germans.    P.  19,520. 

Sedan'  Chair.  A  portable  covered 
vehicle  for  carrying  a  single  person, 
borne  on  two  poles  by  two  men.  They 
were  first  made  at  Sedan  in  Prance  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  introduced 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
They  were  in  very  general  use  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  owner  of  every 
large  mansion  having  his  own  sedan 
handsomely  fitted  up. 

Sed'atlvet.  Medicines  designated 
to  restrain  the  action  of  the  va- 
rious functions  of  the  body,  removing 
simultaneously  sensibility  to  pain. 
Acting  first  upon  the  nervous  system, 
they  Influence  the  secretions,  and  if 
properly  selected  and  applied  produce 
the  results  desired.  Amongst  the  sed- 
atives most  commonly  employed  in 
medicine,  all  of  which  are  referred  to 
elsewhere,  are  chloroform,  menthol, 
opium,  belladonna,  and  bromide  of  pot- 
ash and  of  sodium.  All  these  and  oth- 
ers act  locally  on  external  application, 
while  administered  internally  they  aid 
the  system  generally. 

Sedges.  Plants  of  the  Gyperaceae, 
rush  of  grass-like,  solid,  triangular, 
with  sharp  edges  and  points.  The 
flower  is  like  that  of  the  grass,  they 
are  used  to  bind  sea  sand,  bogs   or 


dykes  with    their  roots; „, 

Egyplian  species,  the  Papyrus,  b  up  piled 
the  ancient  wlUi  material  lor  paper. 

Sedg'moor,  B«tU*  of.  Tne  de- 
ciding battle  of  the  Monmouth  Hebel- 
Uon,  fought  on  July  6,  1685.  at  Sedg 
moor  In  Somersetshire.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  made  captive,  and  after- 
wards tried  and  beheaded. 

Badfmsn'tapy  Rooks,  Opposed  to  the 
Igneous  rocks,  ejected  and  crvstaJIized 
In  a  molten  condition,  are  those  de- 
posited by  action  at  primitive  seae,  ia- 
oludlng  limestones,  slates,  sandstones, 
schists  and  oongiomerates. 

8«d'llU.  A  village  near  Saatz.  Bo- 
hemia; noted  for  mineral  water 
springs. 

Sm  (Latin,  sedes,  seat,  throne:  chief 
cathedral,  from  Greek,  kathedra, 
throne) .  The  Jurisdictions  of  a  bishop, 
archbishop,  metropolitan  or  patriarch. 
Applied  first  to  the  episcopal  throne  In 
the  cathedral,  and  then  to  his  region. 
The  bounds  of  sees  are  often  very 
ancient,  and  cast  light  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  early  tribes,  dukedoms  sod 
kingdoms. 

SMd,  That  part  Id  a  plaot  which  may 

IQ  some  measure  b """" ^- 

spondlng  to  the  pet  i- 

pregnated  ovum  of  is 

the  utmost  effort  it 

for    the    reproduci  8. 

Seed    of    an    sort)  1: 

that  Is.  it  should  r  I- 

tality,  and  therefo:  le 

taken    to    obtain    1,   _     le 

source.  Generally  speaking,  It  Is  bet- 
ter to  sow  seed  of  tne  preceding  sea- 
son's growth,  properly  harvested  and 
preserved,  and  this  is  the  condition  in 
which  It  usually  eomee  to  hand  in 
packets  from  reputable  vendors.  If 
kept  over  to  a  second  season  seed 
ought  to  be  stored  as  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  damp  and  almosoheric  aclion 
as  possible.  In  sowing,  a  good  maTim 
Is  not  to  burr  the  seed  further  below 
the  surface  than  twice  its  own  thick- 


seed  should  be  thinly  distributed  over 
an  even,  firm  surface,  and  dusted  with 
minute  particles  of  covering  soil;  that 
a  little  larger  in  shallow  drills,  the 
ridges  of  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
gently  replaced  so  as  to  make  all  level. 
The  mound  ought  never  to  be  pasty  or 
sticky  to  receive  seed,  but  crumbly  or 
friable;  therefore  for  outdoor  sowing  a 
dry,  still  day  Is  preferable,  especially  if 
this  be  succeeded  by  genlle  rain.  As 
to  season  and  position  chosen,  both 
must  be  according  to  ihe  variant  re- 
quirements, so  that  the  tender  seed- 
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lings  suffer  no  avoidable  hurt  from  in- 
clemency. Indoor  sowing  should  be 
done  in  particularly  well-drained  pots 
or  boxes  of  light  and  finely  sifted  soil 
which  admits  of  the  free  passage  of  air 
or  moisture. 

Bood  Tstttng,  Seeds  oommerciaily 
sold  are  often  fraudulent,  wrilh  Inferior 
varieties,  dead  germs,  and  rubbiah. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  laboratory  for  testing 
seeds,  germinating  them  and  counting 
the  ones  that  succeed.  Some  of  the 
Slates  have  a  system  of  testing  the 
seeds  of  dealers  and  Issuing  certifi- 
cates to  those  found  responsible. 

8»go'via.  A  province  of  Old  Castile. 
Spain,  area  2,670  square  miles,  p.  459.- 
OOO.  Its  hidustries  are  agriculture. 
stock-keeping  and  manufacturing.  The 
capital  is  Segovia,  a  walled  cily  near 
Ihe  River  Eresma  which  has  paoer- 
making  and  Hour-mills  and  an  artillery 
school.  P.  15,000.  A  magniOoent 
Roman  aqueduct  10  miles  long,  on 
arches  10%  ft.  high  in  places  still  sup- 
plies the  city's  water. 

8al'(t«l,  Emil  (1864 — ).  A  Socialist 
mayor  of  Milwaukee,  distinguished  as 


oelved  ilfitt  voles  out  of  59,3«T, 
winning  easily  over  the  candidates  of 
the  two  regular  parties.  His  Tletory 
was  due  In  part  to  the  popular  dis- 
content with  the  open  corruption  nf 
previous  admlnlBtrations,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  other  Socialist  ofOoials  be- 
fore him,  in  minor  offloes,  had  made  ex- 
cellent records.  Nearly  all  the  candi- 
dates with  him  were  workingmen.  He 
Is  himself  a  pattern-maker  by  trade  tad 
can  show  evidences  of  his  handiwork 
in  the  public  places  of  the  city.  He 
was  born  in  Germany,  but  has  long 
been  a  resident  of  Milwaukee. 

8eln*  (sane).  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant rivers  of  France,  rising  in  CAte 
d'Or  department,  and  flowing  473  miles 
past  Paris  and  Rouen  to  tne  English 
Channel  at  Havre. 

Selsmol'ogy  (sis-moro-gl) .  Tbe 
science  of  earthquakes.  The  distant  vi- 
hrattnns  of  earthquakes,  quite  Insensi- 
ble to  man  in  general,  are  ascertained 
at  government  observations  by  deli- 
cate Instruments  called  seismographs, 
A  ray  of  llfrtit  Is  reflected  by  a  mirror 
on  a  moving  slrip  of  bromide  ohoto- 
graphlo  paper,  revolving  by  clock-work 
which  registers  hours  on  the  strip.  The 
faintest  quiver  of  the  rar  from  the  mir- 
ror is  registered. 

SelonH*  (Greek  moon-stone}.  A 
variety  of  gypsum  (calcium  sulpnate), 
white  and  tinged  with  green    or  grey. 
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It  IB  found  in  Sicily,  Switzerland  and 
some  of  the  United  States,  oooasionally 
in  plates  a  yard  in  diameter.  It  may  be 
split  very  thin,  is  then  transparent*  and 
was  used  by  the  ancients  for  glass. 

Sale'nium.  A  non-metallic  element 
of  a  dark  red  color,  and  solid,  found  as- 
sociated with  sulphur,  iron,  pyrites, 
etc.,  though  only  in  small  quantities. 
It  possesses  strong  electric  resistance, 
and  is  valuable  in  the  construction  of 
electrical  instruments. 

8al6u'cldflB.  Descendants  of  Antigo- 
nus,  a  general  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  won  the  empire  of  Western  Asia 
from  India  to  the  Mediterranean,  B.  G. 
323.  His  son,  Seleucus,  gave  his  name 
to  a  family  who  reigned  until  they  were 
crushed  by  Pompey  and  the  Romans, 
64  B.  G. 

8«lma.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Dallas  County,  Alabama,  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  50  miles  west  of  Montgom- 
ery, the  State  capital:  on  the  South- 
ern, the  Louisville  d  Nashville  and 
Western  Railroad  of  Alabama.  It  has 
steamers  also  to  Mobile.  It  is  an  im- 
portant shipping  and  manufacturing 
point,  counting  among  its  industries 
trade  in  cotton,  coal,  iron  and  lumber, 
and  factories  producing  cotton  goods, 
carriages,  bridge  work,  car  wheels,  oil, 
ice,  fertilizers,  etc.     P.  13,649. 

••m'aphore  (Greek,  signal  bearer). 
A  machine  for  coast  telegraphy  in- 
vented by  the  French  in  1803,  during 
the  wars  of  Napoleon.  A  post  has 
pointed  arms  with  different  colors,  read 
at  a  distance  by  a  signal  code,  and  car- 
rying information  from  point  to  point. 
It  is  adopted  in  the  railway  service  of 
the  United  States  with  colored  lights 
at  night. 

••m'lnoles.  A  tribe  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  originally  located  in  Flor- 
ida, but  now  for  the  most  part  living  on 
reservations  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Up  to  1840  they  gave  the  United  States 
Government  much  trouble,  and  sev- 
eral oampaigrns  were  necessary  before 
they  were  subdued  in  the  Everglades 
of  Florida.    Osceola  was  their  chief. 

•emlKamlt*  The  legendary  queen  of 
Assyria.  Gtesias  made  her  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  goddess  who  married  King 
Ninus  and  reigned  after  his  death, 
building  Babylon  with  the  utmost  mag- 
niiSoence,  and  conquering  all  the  na- 
tions firom  India  to  Ethiopia.  She  lev- 
elled mountains  and  reared  pyramids. 
After  a  reijni  of  42  years  she  disap- 
peared or  flew  away  as  a  dove. 

Samlt'lo  Languages.  Those  dialects 
supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  tribes  and  races  de- 
scended from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah. 


They  are  diveded  into  two  sections :  one 
including  the  Assyrian,  Aramaean,  He- 
brew and  Phoenician  groups;  the  other 
embracing  the  Arabic  and  the  Ethiopian. 
The  Arabic  is  the  most  copious,  the  Ar- 
amsan  the  poorest:  the  Hebrew  stand- 
ing in  an  intermediary  position.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  sound  like 
sh  and  pronounced  Shem  as  Sem ;  hence 
the  form.  The  languages  are  really 
Gushite  or  Hamitic  (Gen.  z,  6).  The 
Semites  were  Turanians  like  the  Elam- 
ites  (Gen.  z,  22),  who  lived  among 
the  Gushites  in  Babylon  and  acquired 
their  language,  afterward  migrating  and 
settling  Assyria  (Gen.  z,  11)  and  Syria. 
The  Ganaanites  or  Phcenicians  are 
classed  as  Hamites  in  Gen.  z,  6.  Laban 
who  preserved  the  primitive  customs  of 
the  race,  still  spoke  Syriao  in  Jacob*s 
time,  showing  that  Hebrew,  acquired  by 
Abraham's  family  in  Ganaan,  was  not 
the  original  language.  (Gen.  zzzi,  47.) 

8emmet  (semz),  RaphtBl  (1809-77). 
An  American  naval  officer,  graduate  of 
Annapolis.  He  supported  the  Confeder- 
acy, commanded  the  privateer  "  Ala- 
bama "  and  attacked  Federal  com- 
merce, usin^  a  British  flag  as  decoy 
until  sure  of  his  prey,  and  then  raising 
Confederate  colors.  He  took  and 
burned  57  merchantmen.  The  "Ala- 
bama** was  Anally  attacked  and  sunk 
off  Cherbourg  by  Capt.  Winslow  with 
the  "  Kearsarge,'^  June  19,  1864. 

Sen'ata  (Latin,  senatus,  assembly  of 
elders,  Corresponding  to  Greek,  ger- 
ousia,  with  the  same  meaning).  The 
Roman  Senate  consisted  of  all  who  had 
held  the  quaestorship  or  any  superior 
office,  and  the  senators  were  seated 
according  to  the  office  held,  re- 
taining the  rank  for  life.  The  Con- 
suls presided,  and  ^ey  alone  had 
power  to  make  a  motion,  afterward 
calling  the  roll  for  votes,  begin- 
ning with  those  of  highest  dignity. 
It  was  consequently  an  assembly  of 
statesmen,  but  exceedingly  conserva- 
tive and  aristocratic,  becoming  corrupt 
by  wealth  and  influence.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Venice  was  governed  by  a 
similar  oligarchy.  In  our  time  the 
German  Senate  (Bundesrath),  like  our 
own,  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
several  states,  but  they  vote  according 
to  the  instructions  of  their  States. 
French  Senators  are  elected  on  a  na- 
tional ticket  for  nine  years,  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  with  depart- 
mental and  municipal  councilors  tiav- 
ing  a  right  to  vote.  The  Italian  sena- 
tors are  appointed  by  the  King  for  life. 
They  must  be  princes,  bishops,  depu- 
ties, cabinet  ministers,  ambassadors, 
generals,  admirals.  Judges,  or  men  of 
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high  distinction  in  literature,  science  or 
art.  The  British  House  of  Lords  is 
purely  hereditary,  but  is  beinff  so  mas- 
tered by  King  and  Commons  that  it  will 
probably  be  reconstructed,  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  a  one  chamber  government. 
The  United  States  Senate  is  composed 
of  two  members  from  each  state, 
elected  by  the  state  legislature.  Sen- 
ators are  elected  for  periods  of  six 
years.  The  Senate  has  the  power 
of  ratifying  treaties  with  other 
powers;  of  confirming  the  Presi- 
dent's nominations  of  individuals  to 
public  offices,  and  also  of  sitting 
as  a  high  court  in  trials  for  im- 
peachment of  public  officials.  The 
Vice-President  is  presiding  officer. 
The  expression,  '*  Senatorial  Courtesy," 
is  applied  to  unwritten  customs  by 
which  an  individual  senator  has  unlim- 
ited rights  of  speech  and  obstruction; 
a  senator,  by  personal  request,  can  se- 
cure the  consideration  of  a  measure  and 
the  Senate  will  not  confirm  an  appoint- 
ment in  a  State  against  the  desire  of  its 
Senators.  It  is  round  that  legislatures 
are  more  liable  to  control  by  corpora- 
tions and  wealth  than  the  people  at 
large,  and  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
is  being  pressed  to  make  the  elections 
popular.  The  office  is  one  of  dignity, 
of  which  Andrew  Carnegie  has  said, 
*'  A  senator  of  the  United  States — that 
is  one  of  the  noblest  titles  to  have.** 

8«n'«o«.  Luoiut  Ann«ut  (circa  4  B. 
G.-A.  D.  o5).  The  famous  Roman  phi- 
losopher who  was  tutor  to  Nero,  and 
one  of  that  emperor's  most  influential 
advisers.  He  profited  by  the  Emperor's 
bounty,  though  after  the  death  of  Bur- 
rus,  Nero  no  longer  submitted  to  any 
restraint.  Envious  of  Seneca's  im- 
mense wealth,  he  caused  him  to  be  ac- 
cused of  conspiracy  and  condemned  to 
Eut  himself  to  death.  This  Seneca  did 
y  opening  his  veins  in  a  bath.  Sen- 
eca's writings,  or  such  as  have  come 
down  to  us,  consist  Qf  moral  treatises 
and  several  tragedies. 

8an'«oa  Lake.  One  of  a  range  of 
narrow  lakes  in  central  New  York, 
37  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  rising 
near  Watkins  Glen,  with  steep, 
hilly  shores  clad  with  vineyards.  It  Is 
one  of  the  lakes  excavated  by  glacial 
force.  Geneva  is  at  the  north  end,  and 
the  Seneca  River  which  drains  it,  after 
receiving  the  waters  of  Cayuga  and 
Ganandatgua,  flows  as  the  Oswego  into 
Lake  Ontario.  Seneca  Palls,  near  Cay- 
uga, are  often  50  ft.  high,  and  give 
name  to  a  manufacturing  town  of  7,246 
population. 

Sen'eca  Indians.  One  of  the  most 
influential  tribes  of  the  great  Iroquois 


confederacy  of  central  New  York 
founded  in  1570.  Incessant  wars 
would  have  destroi-ed  them,  but  they 
constantly  received  by  adoption  the 
bravest  and  wisest  members  of  con- 
quered tribes,  growing  by  natural  se- 
lection. About  3,250  still  exist  on 
reservations. 

8en'«gai.  A  large  river  in  Western 
Africa,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Bafling  and  Bakhoy  Rivers  and  flowing 
about  1,000  miles  from  the  Kongo 
Mountains  west  and  northwest  to  the 
Atlantic  at  St.  Louis,  above  Gape  Verde. 

8an«g«m^bl«  or  Senegal.  A  French 
colony  in  West  Africa*  between  the 
Gambia  River  south  and  the  Sahara 
north,  and  stretching  from  the  French 
Soudan  east  to  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west:  area  about  80,000  square  miles, 
p.  1,250,000.  The  capital  is  St.  Louis. 
— ^The  Senegal-Niger  Colony,  the  inner 
region  of  Senegambla,  extends  to  the 
Niger.  The  population  is  a  mixture  of 
Moors  and  negroes ;  the  latter  becoming 
Mohammedans. 

••n'na.  One  of  the  most  useful  pur- 
gatives in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  has  been 
known  as  such  in  Arabia  and  the  Ori- 
ent for  ages.  A  most  effective  article 
of  domestic  medicine.  It  should  never 
be  administered  where  there  is  inflam- 
mation or  great  irritation  of  the  bowels, 
but  as  a  palliative  to  habitual  consti- 
pation it  may  be  employed  frequently 
without  aggravation  of  the  causes  of 
the  misohier. 

•ennaaK.  A  district  of  the  Soudan, 
northwest  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  Blue 
Nile,  below  Khartoum.  It  was  an 
Egyptian  province  prior  to  the  Mahdist 
revolt  of  1881;  area  60,000  square 
miles.  The  inhabitants  are  prlnofpally 
Arabs  and  negroes  of  the  Punici  tribes. 
The  capital  is  Sennaar,  a  city  on  the 
Blue  Nile. 

•ennaoh'eplb  (sen-naV-).  King  of 
Assyria  from  702  to  680  B.  G.  He 
built  himself  a  splendid  palace  at  Nine- 
veh and  greatly  beautified  the  city. 
According  to  the  Scriptural  narrative, 
his  great  host  of  165.000  men  on  the 
eve  of  attacking  Palestine,  wa^  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  night  by  direct  Di- 
vine visitation. 

••nsa'tion.  Perception  of  influence 
affecting  the  body  by  the  brain  and  the 
mind  which  it  represents.  Sensations, 
if  organic,  relate  to  the  whole  body,  as 
in  weariness,  hunger,  thirst,  faintness. 
aching  and  bumink.  The  special 
senses  of  sight,  smell,  taste  and  hear- 
ing are  connned  to  particular  organs. 
Touch  is  both  organic  and  special. 
The  sensations  are  conveyed  by  appro- 
priate nerves  to  sensoria  in  the  bralB, 
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which  gather  the  results  of  the  senses, 
and  store  tiieir  memories.  If  excited, 
they  produce  dreams  and  illusions,  and 
are  tne  basis  of  imagination.  If  one 
lose  the  sight  sensorium  he  cannot 
imagine  sights.  The  sensoria  furnish 
the  collective  brain  and  mind  with  ma- 
terials for  comparison,  sequence,  de- 
duction and  reflection,  issuing  in  the 
reason  by  which  man  rises  above  the 
brute.  Locke  taught  that  even  the 
most  complex  and  abstract  thoughts 
arise  Itom  sensation,  while  Gudworth 
and  Price  maintained  that  likeness, 
equality,  proportion,  cause,  beauty, 
right,  duty  are  abstract  ideas. 

8«oul.  The  capital  of  Gorea,  near  the 
Yellow  Sea.  with  a  port  at  Ghemulpo.  It 
Is  well  built,  with  ancient  palaces  of  the 
Kings.  Under  Japanese  rule  sanitation 
has  been  developed,  and  the  people, 
industrious  and  intelligent,  are  turn- 
ing to  Christianity,  which  has  made 
greater  advances  in  Gorea  than  in  any 
part  of  Asia.    P.  200,000. 

••'pla.  A  pigment  prepared  firom  a 
black  secretion  of  the  cuttle-fish.  In 
the  East  it  is  used  as  a  writing  ink,  but 
in  this  country  is  best  known  as  a 
color,  which  is  formed  by  its  being 
treated  with  caustic  lye. 

8«prad«.  The  family  of  cuttle-fish, 
squids  and  octopus  (q.  v.).  The  cut- 
tle-fish gathers  its  tough,  cartilaginous 
body-sao  around  a  hideous  green  eye 
and  central  mouth,  served,  by  the  ten- 
tacles. On  the  dorsal  side  is  the  loose- 
textured,  sharp-edged  cuttle-bone,  and 
in  the  intestines  is  the  ink  sac,  which 
it  can  compress  to  darken  the  water 
virhen  alarmed.  The  cuttle-bone  is 
used  for  polishing  wood,  painting  and 
tooth  powder,  and  given  to  cage  birds 
to  sharpen  their  bills.  The  giant  cut- 
tle-fish is  made  an  object  or  exciting 
interest  in  Victor  Hugo*s  ''Toilers  oi 
the  Sea.'' 

••^poyt  (Persian  and  Hindu,  sipah, 
army;  sipa'hi,  soldier).  Native  Indian 
troops  under  the  command  of  British 
olfioers.  The  name  dates  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century  when  the  Prince  of 
Sind  had  a  bodyguard  of  natives 
dressed  and  armed  like  Europeans. 
The  Sepoys  comprise  over  150,000 
men,  the  Imperial  Indian  army  contain- 
ing about  half  the  number. 

••ptam'bar.  The  ninth  month  of  the 
year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  old  Roman 
calendar;  hence  the  name,  from  septem, 
seven.  The  designation  was  several 
times  changed  by  the  Emperors,  but 
none  of  the  names  survived  for  long. 

Sap'tuagint  (Latin,  septuaginta.  sev- 
enty). The  oldest  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  name  was 
51 


given  from  a  tradition  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (B.  G.  285-247)  locked 
72  scholars  in  72  cells  for  72  days,  and 
they  produced  indentically  the  same 
version.  Internal  evidence  shows  that 
it  was  made  at  Alexandria,  about  that 
time,  by  different  hands.  It  became 
the  established  version  of  the  Greek 
Jews,  was  distributed  around  the  Med- 
iterranean and  aided  in  forming  Hellen- 
istic Greek.  It  is  the  best  commentary 
on  the  meaning  of  New  Testament 
words,  and  is  constantly  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament,  literally  or  approxi- 
mately. It  represents,  though  imper- 
fectly, the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  which  were  the 
basis  of  St.  Jerome's  Latin  Vulgate* 
which  often  resembles  it.  It  is  inferior 
to  the  modern  Hebrew  Massoretic  text» 
developed  by  the  rabbins  through 
comparison  with  Babylonian  manu- 
scripts, between  750  and  900  A.  D. 
This  is  especia^  y  the   case  with   the 

{>oetical  books,  in  which  the  Septuagint 
s  often  obscure. 

8aquora  (named  for  Sequo-yah,  a 
Gherokee  chief  who  invented  their  al- 
phabet) .  A  genus  of  conifers,  akin  to 
the  cypress,  with  two  species:  (1) 
the  Galifoniia  red  wood,  which  grows 
along  the  coast  and  coast  range  as  far 
as  sea  moisture  can  reach  it,  is  a  pro- 
lific grower,  easily  produced,  and  a 
most  valuable  timber  tree.  Some 
specimens  are  almost  as  large  as  (2)» 
the  Sequoia  gigantea*  greatest  of  trees^ 
scattered  along  the  Sierra  Nevada  on 
its  western  slope.  One  fallen  tree 
must  have  been  400  ft«  tall.  Living 
specimens  measure  325  ft.  hirii,  35  ft. 
in  diameter  whose  estimated  age  is 
2,000  years.  The  tapering  trunk  grows 
straight  for  100  ft.,  and  then  bursts 
into  a  bluish  dome  of  beautiful 
branches.  They  are  not  prolific,  and 
are  guarded  by  the  State  of  Galifornia. 
They  are  grown  in  parks  and  gardens 
and  even  as  young  trees  are  beautiful. 
Some  of  the  Australian  eucalypti  are 
said  to  be  as  tall. 

Seraollo  (se-rahl'yo;  saras,  palace). 
The  Sultan*s  park,  an  interior  region 
of  Gonstantinople  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Bosporus  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
gate  is  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  techni- 
cal name  of  the  government,  as  former 
Sultans  held  audiences  there.  It  con- 
tains ancient  gardens,  superb  ancient 
and  modern  palaces,  libraries,  treas- 
uries, mosques  and  the  Bagdad  Kiosk 
which  enshrines  Mohammed's  black 
mantle. 

Serampup  (ser-am-poor').  A  town 
in  the  Hooghli  district,  Bengal,  India,  on 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghli  River.  It 
was  formerly  a  Danish  settlement,  sold 
to  Britain  in  1845.  Paper  is  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities.  P.  40,- 
500. 

8aKaph  (Hebrew,  burning,  brilliant). 
Angelic  beings  who  stand  in  the  imme- 
<liate  presence  of  Jehovah  and  execute 
his  commands.  Described  in  Isaiah  vi, 
2-6. 

Sarfa.  The  nam''  given  the  slaves 
formerly  existing  in  Russia,  who  an- 
swered to  the  condition  of  the  feudal 
**  villeins  "  of  England.  They  were 
attached  to  the  soil  and  were  trans- 
ferred with  it  in  all  sales  or  leases. 
They  were  the  absolute  property  of  the 
landlords.  In  1861  tiie  whole  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia  were  emancipated. 
Serfdom  existed  in  Prussia  down  to 
1702,  in  Denmark  to  1766,  and  in  the 
German  hereditary  States  to  1781. 

Sarlngapatam'.  A  city  on  the  Kaverl 
River,  Mysore,  India;  famous  for  its 
shrine  of  Vishnu,  its  fortress,  palace, 
and  Hyder  Ali*s  mausoleum;  p.  13,000. 
Here  Tippoo  Sahib  was  slain  in  1799. 

8a'roua  Mam'foranaa.  Coverings 
which  envelop  the  brain,  line  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  and  cover  all  the  vital 
organs  therein  situated.  Surrounding 
the  brain  the  serous  membrane  is  called 
taraohnoid,  in  the  abdomen  the  peri- 
toneum, and  in  the  chest,  the  pleura,  all 
«f  which  see.  White  in  health,  it  be- 
comes red  when  inflamed,  its  vessels 
being  unduly  charged  with  blood  and 
it  is  apt  to  form,  when  thus  disordered, 
dangerous  adhesions.  Dropsies  are  oc- 
casioned by  abnormal  excretion  from 
the  serous  membrane,  through  the 
blood  fluid  or  serum  collecting  in  cavi- 
ties and  not  being  carried  away. 

SaKpant  or  Snaka.  The  Ophidians, 
with  nine  families.  They  have  a  free 
pl&y  of  the  vertebrs.  each  connected 
with  a  pair  of  ribs  whose  front  points 
play  to  and  fro,  pushing  the  creature 
along.  There  are  sometimes  300  ver- 
tebrs. The  saliva  is  abundant,  and  the 
snake  drinks  freely.  Only  one  lung  is 
fully  developed.  The  tongue  is  thread- 
like, and  the  fangs  often  poisonous. 
They  procreate  by  efgs,  but  viper 
€ggs  hatch  in  the  motner  Just  before 
birth.  They  are  very  keen  sighted  and 
have  no  lids,  but  a  crystal  membrane  Is 
drawn  over  the  eyes  In  sleep.  Many 
serpents  have  a  power  of  fascinating 
with  their  eyes,  attracting  birds  and 
other  creatures  within  darting  distance. 
The  eggs  are  tough  and  leathery,  not 
brittle,  are  laid  In  sand  and  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  watch  them, 
and  the  swarming  young  sometimes 
take  refuge  in  the  mother's  Jaws.    The 


heart,  as.  with  other  cold-blooded  crea- 
tures, has  but  one  ventricle  which 
suiSces  for  the  slugffish  circulation. 
Snakes  v\rriggle  on  earth,  coil  and  climb 
trees  with  facility,  .dart  ahead  and  fang 
very  swiftly  when  striking.  They  cast 
their  sluns  every  year,  appearing  with 
a  bright  new  one;  and  were  used  by 
the  ancients  as  a  type  of  rebirth  and 
restored  health.  They  are  burro wers, 
or  live  in  hollow  trees.  There  are  400 
ffenera;  1.800  species,  of  which  35  are 
fossil.  The  most  universal  family  are 
the  Golubridee,  to  which  the  American 
rattlesnakes,  copperheads,  black,  milk 
and  garter  snakes,  belong:  the  vipers 
are  a  separate  family,  and  so  are  the 
boas  and  pythons  of  the  tropics. 

Sar'pant  Eatar.    See  Secretary  Bird. 

Sarpantina.  Hydrous  silicate  of 
magnesia  as  rock,  colored  green  with 
chromic  iron  in  wavy  effects  resemb- 
ling the  scales  of  a  serpent.  The  finest 
varieties  are  translucent  and  valuable. 

8a>um.  The  fluid  part  of  the  blood. 
In  a  blister,  scald,  or  burn,  it  aollects 
under  the  skin,  and  exudes  upon  the 
puncture  of  the  cuticle.  TeohDically 
termed  UquQr  sanguinis  and  plasma,  it 
largely  consists  o^  water,  and  holds  in 
suspension  the  red  and  white  blood 
corpuscles,  and  contains  in  solution 
salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  iron. 

8aKval.  A  small  carnivorous  animal 
of  the  lynx  order,  with  black  spots  od  a 
tawny  ground.  It  is  numerous  in 
Africa,  preys  upon  the  smaller  animals 
of  the  deer  family,  and  is  sometimes 
styled  the  *'  Tiger  Gat." 

8aKvla.  A  Slavic  kingdom,  formerly 
a  province  of  Turkey,  between  Hungary 
and  Turkey  on  the  north  and  south, 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  west  and  east. 
The  Danube,  bending  at  the  Iron  Gates, 
forms  the  northern  and  eastern  bound- 
ary, and  there  is  fertile  alluvial  land 
along  the  course.  The  interior  Is  fall 
of  mountains,  rising  from  4,000  to 
7,000  ft.,  finely  forested  vWth  oak  and 
beech,  and  passing  into  the  Balkan  sys- 
tem on  the  south.  The  area  is  18,649 
square  miles;  70  per  cent,  has  been 
cleared,  and  is  diligently  cultivated  in 
small  holdings  by  a  pop.  of  2,688.961. 
Agricultural  methods  are  primitive. 
Indian  corn  is  the  chief  product  and 
food;  there  is  abundance  of  fruit,  and 
prunes  are  exported.  Silk  is  produced. 
Belgrrade  (q.  v.)  on  the  north  at  the 
Junction  or  the  Sav6  and  Danube,  is  the 
capital;  a  railway  runs  through  It  and 
the  kingdom  to  Saloniki  in  Blacedonia, 
the  natural  seaport.  There  is  muen 
steamer  trade  on  the  Danube.  There 
are  only  domestic  manufactures,  sup- 
plying family  necessities.     The  Sar- 
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vians  all  belong  to  the  Greek  Ghuroh. 
The  language,  practically  the  same  as 
Croatian  and  Dalmatian,  is  closely  akin 
to  Russian.  There  is  an  ancient  liter- 
ature, but  education  is  backward.  The 
Servians  were  a  wild  tribe  who  settled 
their  region  in  637  A.  D.,  under  protec- 
tion of  the  Greek  Empire.  Two  cen- 
turies later  they  became  Christians,  es- 
tablished their  independence  in  1050, 
ruled  most  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
and  Greece.  They  were  crushed  by 
the  Turks  in  1389,  and  remained  an  ill- 
governed  province.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia,  they  began  to  gain  free- 
dom, and  the  Russo-Turklsh  War  of 
1876-77  established  their  independ- 
ence. They  have  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment under  an  old  national  family. 
King  MUan  disgraced  himself.  Alexan- 
der was  reactionary,  and  was  assas- 
sinated, 1903.  The  present  king  is 
Peter. 


I'amum.  A  herb  of  Africa  and  In- 
dia with  violet,  bell-shaped  flowers. 
The  seeds  yield  half  their  weight  of  a 
sweet  oil  used  for  butter,  lard  and 
syrup;  it  never  turns  rancid.  The 
seeds  are  used  in  cake  and  confec- 
tionery. 

Seeot'tPls.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
King  who— -according  to  Greek  tradi- 
tion— subjugated  Ethiopia,  a  consider- 
al>le  portion  of  Asia,  and  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Much  of  his  history  is  evi- 
dently legendary,  but  the  authorities 
agree  in  acclaiming  him  a  famous  oon- 

?[ueror.  His  heroic  exploits  were 
ounded,  no  doubt,  on  the  deeds  of 
Barneses  II.,  Thothmes,  and  Sethos, 
and  date  back  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury B.  C. 

Seequiox'Ide.  A  compound  of  three 
atoms  of  oxygen  with  two  of  another 
element.  Sesqui  is  a  frequent  Latin 
contraction  for  unus  (one)  semisque, 
(and  a  half). 

•es'tlle  (Latin,  sitting).  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  attached  immediately  to 
a  ivfiK  without  a  stem;  a  flower  without 
a  peduncle:  a  stigma  without  a  style. 

Seven  Ohamplont  of  Ohrlttendom. 
As  set  forth  in  mediaeval  literature,  they 
were  St.  George  of  England.  St.  An- 
drew of  Scotland.  St.  Patrick  of  Ire- 
land, St.  David  of  Wales,  St.  James  of 
Spain,  St.  Denis  of  Prance,  and  St.  An- 
thony of  Italy. 

Seven  Segee  (or  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece).  The  chief  philosophers  of 
the  age  before  Socrates,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities.  Solon  of 
Athens;  Thales  of  Miletus:  PIttacus  of 
Mitylene*  Bias  of  Priene:  Ghilo  of 
Sparta;  Gleobulus  of  Lindus:  and  Per- 
iander  of  Corinth. 


Seven  Sleepere.  According  to  the  an- 
cient legend,  they  were  seven  Chris- 
tians of  Ephesus  who  took  refuge  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  pectus  in  a 
mountain  cavern,  when  they  were 
made  to  sleep  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  A  festival  to  celebrate  their 
awakening  is  kept  in  the  Roman  Church 
on  July  27th. 

Seventeen-Year  Loouet.  This  has  the 
longest  existence  of  any  taseot,  living 
twenty  feet  underground  in  larva  form* 
becoming  a  pupa,  and  appearing  as  a 
locust  through  a  considerable  region 
after  a  period  of  thirteen  years  in  the 
Southern  States  and  seventeen  years  in 
Northern. 

Seven  Wondert  of  the  World.  They 
were:  1,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt;  2,  the 
tomb  of  Mausolus,  King  of  Garia 
(hence  the  word  mausoleum) :  3,  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus;  4,  the 
Walls  and  Hanging  Gardens  of  Baby- 
lon; 5,  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes:  6,  the 
Ivory  and  Gold  Statue  of  Jupiter*  at 
Olympia;  and  7,  the  Pharos,  or  Watch 
Tower  built  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt. 

Seven  Years'  War.  The  third,  last, 
and  by  far  the  longest  and  most  terri- 
ble of  the  contests  for  the  possession 
of  Silesia.  It  was  waged  by  Frederick 
the  Great  and  England,  against  Austria, 
France  and  Russia,  1756  to  1763.  It 
resulted  in  the  cession  of  Silesia  to 
Prussia,  of  Canada  to  England,  and  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  Indian  Em- 
pire. 

Sev'ern.  A  river  of  England  and 
North  Wales,  rising  in  Montgomery- 
shire, and  flowing  (180  miles)  to  Bris- 
tol Channel. 

Seve>ut,  Luolut  Septlmlut  (146- 
211).  Emperor  of  Rome  from  193 
to  his  death.  After  many  victories  in 
the  East  he  passed  over  to  Britain  with 
an  army,  subjugated  the  Caledonians, 
and  built  the  famous  wall  from  the 
Solway  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne, 
which  bears  his  name.  He  died  at 
York. 

Sevier  (se-veer*),  «lohn  (1744- 
1815).  A  Virginian  of  Huguenot  de- 
scent, an  intrepid  Indian  fighter.  He 
guarded  the  Carolinas  from  Indian  as- 
sault during  the  Revolution,  and  won 
a  signal  victory  over  the  British  at  ' 
King^s  Mountain.  He  was  the  first 
governor  of  Tennessee  and  a  pioneer  of 
the  great  west. 

S^vlgn^  (sa-ve-nya').  Merle  Mar- 
quite  de  (1626-1696).  A  French 
epistolary  writer,  whose  famous  letters 
to  her  daughter  possess  great  charm, 
and  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  her  time. 
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8«vlll«'.  A  province  of  Spain:  area 
5,429  square  miles;  p.  550.000.  The 
capital  is  Seville,  a  city  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir RivQr,  containing  splendid  Gothic 
cathedral.  It  exports  lead,  iron,  quick- 
silver, cork,  oranges,  wine,  etc.,  and 
has  artillery  works,  porcelain  manu- 
facturing, spirit  distilleries,  silk  and 
tobacco  factories.    P.  150,000. 

MvPM  (savr').  A  town  on  the 
Seine,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Paris, 
containing  the  government  manufac- 
tory and  museum  of  porcelain.  It  was 
established  in  1756  and  is  close  to 
the  beautiful  Park  of  St.  Cloud.  P. 
7.124. 

•ew'aoe.  Oriental  and  Greek  cities 
had  no  effective  sanitation,  and  were 
constantly  ravaged  by  fevers  and 
plague.  The  Romans,  with  their 
genms  for  engineering  and  sanitation, 
introduced  sewers.  The  Cloaca  Max- 
ima, built  500  B.  C.  and  draining  into 
the  Tiber,  is  still  in  use.  A  hay  wagon 
cah  be  driven  through  its  arch  of  mag- 
nificent masonry.  With  the  barbar- 
ians, filth  and  plague  returned 
throughoit  Europe.  The  sewers  of 
Paris  oegan  to  be  used  before  1536. 
but  there  was  no  regular  system  until 
two  centuries  later.  Then  proper  sys- 
tems were  introduced,  except  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  where  sanitation  has  been 
developed  within  forty  years,  and  is 
still  very  imperfect.  It  was  at  first  con- 
.sidered  sufficient  to  drain  the  sewage, 
with  the  waste  of  factories,  into  rivers, 
depending  on  .  the  self -purifying  force 
of  water  and  air.  Since  bacilli  and  the 
cause  of  typhoid  have  been  understood, 
this  no  longer  suffices.  The  sewage 
of  London  is  conducted  by  great  sub- 
terranean canals,  to  a  place,  miles  be- 
low the  city,  where  the  sludge  is  de- 
posited by  the  chemical  action  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  reduced 
to  manure.  A  similar  method  is  in 
vogue  in  Hamburg,  and  in  New  Orleans, 
where  sanitation  was  peculiarly  difla- 
cult,  as  the  city  is  below  the  surface 
of  the  Mississippi  high  water.  Various 
experiments  are  being  made  with 
screens,  sewage  tanks,  and  sand  filters. 
Their  best  results  are  obtained  by  the 
German  ImhofT  system  adopted  at  Es- 
sen, Batavia,  New  York,  and  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

•ew'ard,  WliiiAm  H«nry  (1801-72). 
An  American  statesman;  Governor  of 
New  York,  1838-42:  Senator,  1849-61. 
It  was  he  who  called  the  contest  of 
freedom  and  slavery  "  an  irrepressible 
conflict."  Lincoln's  rival  for  nomination 
to  the  presidency,  he  supported  him 
loyally  as  president.  He  was  Secretary 
of  State  under  him  and  Johnson,  man- 


aging the  difficult  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  through  the  Civil 
War  with  the  utmost  skill,  and  forcing 
Louis  Napoleon  out  of  Mexico  at  its 
close.  The  night  that  Lincoln  was  as- 
sassinated he  was  almost  murdered  in 
his  sick  room,  with  his  son  Frederick, 
by  a  gigantic  man,  who  forced  his  way 
into  the  house.  He  recovered,  to  con- 
duct negotiations  on  the  Trent  affair, 
regulate  Mexican  relations,  and  plan 
and  carry  out  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia.  He  favored  temperate 
methods  of  reconstruction  and  leniency 
with  the  South. 

8«w'lng-MaohlnM.  A  machine  for 
stitching  cloth  or  other  materials,  and 
operated  by  manual,  steam,  or  other 
power.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
produce  such  a  machine  between  1780 
and  1840,  but  the  first  really  practical 
invention  of  the  kind  was  that  of  Blias 
Howe,  an  American  in  1841.  Other 
sewing-machines  were  afterwards  in- 
troduced, and  many  improvements  have 
been  effected.  There  are  adaptations  for 
leather,  shoes,  bookbinding,  button- 
holes and  carpets.  The  United  States, 
has  sold  $90,000,000  worth  abroad,  in 
competition  with  Europe.  The  facto- 
ries have  a  capital  of  $30,000,000. 
New  Jersey  leads  in  production,  fol- 
lowed by  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 

Sex  (Latin,  meaning  a  division).  The 
physical  distinction  between  male  and 
female.  All  but  the  lowest  animals 
(below  sponges)  are  distinguished  by 
sex,  except  an  hermaphrodite  fish.  The 
origin  of  sex  arises  from  unknown 
causes;  while  the  proportion  between 
the  sexes  is  remarkably  even  in  the 
higher  animals.  Bees  (q.  v.)  and  ants 
seem  to  develop  eggs  into  queen, 
drone,  or  sexless  worker  by  a  regular 
system.  Like  mammals  and  birds  the 
males  are  larger,  stronger  and  hand- 
somer than  the  females,  for  whom  they 
contend  among  themselves.  Sex  is  the 
physical  source  of  life  and  existence, 
and  if  made  more  sacred  would  insure 
the  sanctity  of  the  family,  the  strength 
of  the  nation,  and  the  betterment  of  tho 
race. 

Sex'tant.  An  instrument  which  has 
superseded  the  quadrant  as  a  measurer 
of  angles  between  distant  objects.  It 
is  of  special  importance  In  navigation 
and  surveying,  and  contains  60  degrees 
described  on  a  graduated  arc.  A  small 
telescope  is  attached,  and  there  are 
also  a  couple  of  mirrors  which  reflect 
the  distant  objects  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  be  accurately  observed.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Hadley  in  1731. 

Say'mour.  Horatio    (1810-86).     An 
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American  statesman  and  political 
leader,  born  in  New  York.  He  was 
mayor  of  Utlca,  1842-46;  Governor  of 
the  State,  1852,  vetoing  prohibition. 
He  sought  to  compromise  the  questions 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  as  Governor  a 
second  time,  1862,  advocated  the  war 
and  enlistment.  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  1868,  he  was  de- 
feated by  Grant. 

Shaok'leton,  Sir  Ernest.  Commander 
of  the  "Nlmrod  Farthest  South"  ex- 
pedition of  1907-1909.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  within  100  miles  of  the  South 
Pole,  and  made  many  iipportant  dis- 
coveries. 

Shad.  A  common  sea-flsh  of  the 
herring  kind,  iJsounding  on  the  Amer- 
ican coasts  and  ascending  the  rivers 
for  spawning  in  the  spring.  Its  back 
is  dark  blue,  with  silvery  sides.  Shad 
have  been  developed  by  the  United 
States  Pish  Commission,  and  success- 
fully introduced  or  the  Pacific  coasU 
Next  to  salmon  and  cod  they  are  the 
most  valuable  catch,  worth  $2,113,400. 
The  American  shad  is  about  two  feet 
long  and  greatly  superior  to  the  Euro- 
pean. The  ale-wife  and  menhaden  are 
mferior  varieties,  the  menhaden, 
caught  in  enormous  schools,  being 
prepared  as  sardines  or  crushed  in 
mills  for  oil  and  manure. 

•had'dook.  A  citrus  fruit  of  Mal- 
aysia, grown  in  California  and  Florida.* 
The  rind  is  thick,  the  pulp  somewhat 
bitter. 

Stiaf'UPy  William  Rufut  (1835- 
1906).  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  commissioned  in 
the  regular  army.  Ad  major-general  in 
the  Spanish  War,  1898,  he  received  the 
surrender  of  Santiago. 

•haoreen'.  Shark*s  skin;  also  a 
leather  of  peculiar  grain  made  from 
skins  of  wild  asses,  camels,  horses, 
etc.,  and  mostly  manufactured  in  As- 
trakhan and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  artifi- 
cially roughened  and  used  to  cover 
jewelry  boxes,  etc.  It  is  an  oriental 
word,  also  found  in  the  French  chagrin, 
of  any  annoyance  against  the  grain. 

•hah  (Persian,  shft,  king).  The  title 
given  by  Europeans  to  the  sovereign  of 
Persia,  the  term  being  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Persian  word  Padishah. — Shah 
Nameh  (Persian,  •'  The  Book  of 
Kings  **),  is  the  title  of  several  Eastern 
worKs,  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
of  which  is  the  poem  by  Firdousi,  con- 
taining the  history  of  ancient  Persian 
monarohs. 

•haj«h«npur\  A  district  in  the  Ho- 
hilkhand  division  of  the  Northwest 
provinces.  India,  area  1.744  square 
miles.    The  capital  is  Shanjahanpur,  a 


tovm  on  the  River  Deoha  (with  military 
cantonment),  p.  76,000.  Also  town  in 
Owalior,  India,  60  miles  from  Indore,  p. 
9,564. 

8hakert.  The  popular  name  of  the 
Millennial  Church,  organized  by  Ann  Lee 
who  led  her  followers  to  America  in 
1774,  and  settled  near  Troy,  New  York. 
They  live  in  communities,  hold  goods  in 
common,  do  not  marry,  are  sober, 
moral  and  industrious.  They  respect 
the  Bible,  but  interpret  in  their  own 
fashion.  The  name  is  derived  from 
singular  religious  dances  which  are 
practiced.  Their  numbers  have  de- 
clined in  the  last  twenty  years  ftom 
4.000  to  about  1,000. 

Shakart  and  Euthanasia.  The  Kis- 
simmee  Colony  of  Shakers,  founded 
1894,  near  Aston,  Florida,  acquired 
notoriety,  September,  1911,  through 
the  giving  of  a  '*  quieting  medicine,** 
to  S^ter  Sadie  Elizabeth  Sears.  When 
questioned,  the  administrators  of  the 
drug  said  that  '^whatever  was  done, 
was  done  to  alleviate  her  sufferings, 
and  to  make  it  easy  for  her  to  pass  out 
of  the  body  without  severe  pain,  not  to 
take  llfe.*^  The  event  shocked  the 
whole  country  and  a  wide  discussion 
on  *'  Euthanasia  **  followed.  The 
subject  was  revived  a  short  time  later, 
when  the  physicians  of  the  County 
Hospital,  Chicago,  announced  that  they 
had  chloroformed  a  seven-year-old 
victim  of  hydrophobia.  They  said. 
"  They  would  not  kill  him,  but  they 
would  do  nothing  to  prolong  his  life  of 
suffering.**  The  child  was  placed  un- 
der an  anesthetic;  not  to  be  permitted 
to  come  from  under  its  influence  and 
*'  was  put  to  sleep  from  which  he  would 
never  wake.** 

Shakaa'paara,  William  (1564-1616). 
Bngland*s  greatest  poet  and  dramatist. 
He  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of  that 
town  who  must  have  been  at  one  time 
fairly  well-off,  seeing  that  he  was 
made  an  alderman,  and  afterwards 
served  as  High  Bailiff.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, he  appears  to  have  been  unfortu- 
nate and  fallen  Into  straitened  circum- 
stances. William  was  the  eldest  son» 
and  was  probably  educated  at  the 
Stratford  Grammar  School,  but  very 
little  is  known  of  his  career  up  to  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  we  have  it  on 
record  that  ne  married  Anne  Hathaway,, 
who  was  eight  years  his  senior. 
Five  years  after  his  marriage  he  went 
to  London,  and  the  next  we  hear  of 
him  is  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Globe  Theater  and  appeared  in  sundry 
small  parts.  He  first  appeared  before 
the  public  as    a  poet    in    1593,    with 
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his  *'  VeDus  and  Adonis,"  following  this 
in  1594,  with  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece.*' 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  proprietor  of 
the  Olohe  Theater,  and  also  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  Blackfriars  Theater. 
Then  he  hegan  that  remarkable  career 
of  play-writing  which  has  since  been 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  name  the  thirty-flve  plays  that 
he  wrote  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  were  produced,  but  **  Love*s  La- 
bors Lost  •'  and  **  The  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors "  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
earliest,  being  followed  by  "  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  *^  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  and  others,  the  record  being 
made  up  with  "  Kinx  Richard  III.,'^ 
**  King  John,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice," •*  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
**The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
**  King  Henry  VI."  (Parts  I.  II.  and 
III.),  **  Richard  II.,  "  Henry  IV."  (Parts 
I.  and  IL),  "Henry  V.,  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  "As  ifou  Like  It." 
"Hamlet,"  "Julius  C»sar,"  "Corio- 
lanus,"  •^  Twelfth  Night,"  •^  Macbeth," 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  "  Othello," 
"  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,"  "King  Lear,"  "Timon  of 
Athens,"  "  Cymbeline,"  "  Pericles," 
and  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  though  as  to 
the  last  two  he  could  only  have  been 
part  author.  It  was  evident  that  his 
plays  were  remunerative,  inasmuch  as 
in  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  purchase 
property  at  Stratford,  and  when  he  re- 
tired flrom  his  profession  (about  1610 
or  1612)  he  returned  to  his  native 
town  to  live  in  a  house  which  he  had 
himself  built,  and  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  man  of  substance.  He  died 
at  Stratford  at  the  ase  of  fifty-two,  and 
'  was  buried  in  Stratrord  Church.  In 
addition  to  his  plays  he  vsrote  a  volume 
of  sonnets,  which  are  worthy  of  his 
genius.  Shakespeare  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  his  company,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  produced  his  plays 
for  their  use,  and  must  have  distrib- 
uted the  parts  in  manuscript,  adapting 
and  varying  them  at  request.  He  lived 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Ben 
Jonson,  and  other  great  Londoners  of 
his  day,  who  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated  him  and  his  genius.  It 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  he  could  have 
produced  another  man*s  work  In  his 
ovsm  name,  in  defiance  of  such  keen  and 
critical  eyes,  and  this  destroys  the  Ba- 
conian theory. 

•hale.  Indurated  layers  of  clay, 
often  calcareous,  pressed  into  a  sort 
of  slate  by  the  weight  of  higher  strata. 
Ground  and  mixed,  it  furnishes  material 


for  brick  and  fire-brick.  When  meta- 
morphosed by  heat  it  becomes  slate 
and  schist,  and  sometimes  contains 
enough  carbon  and  bitumen  to  be  used 
as  coal.  Crude  oil  is  distilled  from 
it. 

Shain'my  (chamois  [hide]).  Buck- 
skin or  sheepskin,  prepared  by  rubbing 
with  fat,  instead  of  tanning  it  with 
alum  or  astringent  bark.  It  is  used 
and  made  by  savages  before  they  can 
make  cloth :  was  the  dress  of  American 
Indians,  and,  in  a  measure,  of  the  bar- 
barians who  overran  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  Franks  called  it  drab,  and  it 
became  the  French  word,  drap.  cloth. 
It  also  gave  its  name  to  the  yellowish 
color  drab.  Being  very  toue^  and 
warm,  it  was  still  worn  by  the  poor  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  is  now  used  for 
riding-breeches  and  undervests.  Hav- 
ing no  lint,  it  is  useful  to  polish  glass 
and  metal. 

•hamo'kin.  A  borouRh  of  Northum- 
berland County,  Pennsylvania,  19  miles 
southeast  of  Sunbury;  on  the.  No. 
Gentr.  and  Phila.  d  Read  Railroads. 
Its  principal  industry  is  the  mining  and 
shipping  of  coal.  Its  factories  include 
powder  and  silk  mills,  factories  mak- 
ing shirts,  overalls  and  stockings, 
foundries,  etc.     P.  19,588. 

8ham'ro€k  (Irish  seim  roo,  modest 
flower).  A  trefoil  clover,  employed 
by  St.  Patrick  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Trinity  when  he  taught  the  heathen 
Irish.    It  became  the  national  emblem. 

•hana'haU  A  seaport  city  on  Wu- 
sung  River  in  the  province  Kiang-Su. 
China.  It  is  open  to  foreign  trade,  the 
most  important  of  the  Chinese  treaty 
ports,  with  an  immense  exporting  trade 
in  silk  and  tea.  estimated  p.  42().000. 
including  6,8()0  foreigners  (2,700 
British). 

8han'non«  A  river  of  Ireland,  separa- 
ting Connaught  from  the  orovinces  of 
Leinster  and  Munster,  and  flowing  to 
the  Atlantic  (254  miles)  at  Loophead. 

8h«n'tung.  A  maritime  province  of 
China,  on  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  and  the 
Yellow  Sea.  area  53.777  square  miles, 
p.  36,500.000.  It  contains  on  the  coast 
the  treaty  ports  of  Chifu,  Wei-hai-wai 
(leased  to  Britain),  and  Kiao-ohau  (the 
German  sphere  of  influence).  The  cap- 
ital is  Tsi-nan,  a  large  Inland  city  near 
the  Hoang-Ho. 

Shark.  A  large  and  powerful  ocean 
fish,  comprising  many  species,  very 
widely  distributed,  but  most  numerous 
in  tropical  seas.  They  have  formidable 
teeth  and  are  the  most  carnivorous  of 
all  fishes.  They  usually  attain  a  large 
size,  the  whale-shark  being  often  of  a 
length  of  50  feet.     Commeroially  the 
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shark  yields  shagnreen  from  its  skin,  the 
fins  are  made  into  gelatine,  and  an  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  liver. 

Sharon.  A  borough  of  Mercer 
County.  Pennsylvania,  20  miles  north- 
west of  New  Castle;  on  the  Pittsburg. 
Ft.  W.  <k  Ghioaffo,  L.  Shore  d  Michigan 
So.  and  Erie  Railroads.  Goal  is  largely 
mined  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  nas 
important  iron  manufactures  among 
them,  five  furnaces,  three  rolling  mills, 
steel  and  ordinance  works,  nail  works, 
etc.,  together  with  saw  and  flour  mills, 
brake,  beam  and  steel  hoop  works.  P. 
15.270. 

8h«w,  Albert  (1857—).  Editor  and 
authority  on  municipal  government.  He 
followed  his  American  college  course 
by  study  in  Europe,  and  became  subse- 
quently a  Journalist,  and  instructor  in 
several  universities  of  the  country.  He 
edited  the  "  Minneapolis  Tribune," 
1883-1885;  and  since  1891  has  been 
editor  of  the  **  American  Review  of  Re- 
views,** a  publication  of  national  in- 
fluence. He  is  also  a  lecturer;  was 
awarded  the  Johns  Hopkins  Prize,  1895, 
for  works  on  municipal  government: 
has  written  many  articles  on  political 
science  and  economics  and  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  works  dealing 
practically  with  such  matters. 

•haw,  Qaorga  Barnard  (1856 — ). 
A  writer,  born  in  Dublin.  He  went  to 
London  in  1876  and  gradually  worked 
his  way  as  a  Journalist  and  Fabian  So- 
cialist writer  and  speaker,  and  by  a 
brilliant  unconventionality  came  to  be 
much  talked  about.  While  he  consti- 
tuted a  literary  and  artistic  puzzle  to 
the  general  reader,  he  was  greatly  in 
favor  with  such  as  were  able  to  pene- 
trate beneath  his  mask  of  eccentricity. 
He  has  written  a  number  of  plays, 
many  of  which  are  tantalizingly  bril- 
liant and  effective  in  parts,  but  Just  as 
tantalizingly  InelBcieni  as  dramatic  en- 
tireties. He  was  musical  critic  for  the 
'*  Star  *•  for  a  time,  also  for  the 
**  World.**  He  discussed  the  drama  in 
the  "Saturday  Review"  for  a  few 
years,  and  all  the  time  kept  in  close 
touch  with  Socialism.  His  best  plays 
are  *•  Arms  and  the  Man,*'  ••  The  uev- 
il's  Disciple,**  "Candida."  and  "Man 
and  Superman.**  He  published  two 
volumes  of  "Dramatic  Opinions *'  in 
1907. 

•haw,  Henry  Whaaler  (1818-85). 
An  American  humorist  known  as  "  Josh 
Billings.*'  His  writings,  with  their  in- 
tentionally bad  spelling  and  mock  Igno- 
rance, had  pith  and  force  as  well  as 
fun. 

•haw,  Leslla  MoKlmar  (1846 — ). 
An  American  financier.  He  won  repu- 


tation in  Iowa  as  a  supporter  of  the 
gold  standard.  He  was  governor  twice 
1897-1901  and  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of 
Treasury,   1902-6. 

•haw,  Robert  Qould  (1837-63).  A 
Boston  man,  educated  in  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  Harvard.  Served  with 
distinction  in  the  Civil  War.  Accepted 
the  colonelcy  of  a  negro  regiment,  and 
was  shot  dead  while  leading  them  In  a 
charge  on  Ft.  Wagner,  Pla.,  July  18,. 
1863.  His  statue,  by  Saint  Gaudens, 
stands  opposite  the  Boston  State 
House. 

•hawlt.  Loose  coverings  worn  by 
women  over  their  shoulders.  They 
were  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
East.  They  are  made  of  various  ma- 
terials, wools,  silk,  cotton,  etc.,  or  ot 
mixed  fabrics,  and  those  from  Gash- 
mere.  India,  are  famed  for  their  beaut? 
of  color  and  design.  At  one  time  these 
were  very  fashionable,  as  were  the 
shavvls  made  at  Paisley  for  the  great 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

•hawnaa.  A  city  of  Pottawatomie 
County,  Oklahoma,  four  miles  north 
of  the  Tecumseh;  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  Atch.  Top.  d  Ste.  Fe., 
and  Mo.  Kan.  &  Tex.  Railroads.  It  has 
a  cotton  compress,  and  cotton  oil  mills, 
a  flour  mill,  broom  factory,  brick  yards, 
railroad  shops  and  meat  packing  plant. 
P.  12,174. 

•haw'neaa  (southern).  A  large  In- 
dian tribe  In  the  Garolinas,  Georgia,  and 
the  Cumberland  Valley  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee. They  were  enemies  of  the 
Gherokees,  and  at  first  friendly  to  the 
English.  After  1690  they  were  driven 
to  Tennessee,  or  north  to  Ohio.  The 
two  branches  were  finally  united  in 
Indian  Territory.  They  fought  the  col- 
onists under  Pontiao,  and  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Under  Tecumseh  they  made 
a  last  desperate  stand  at  Tippecanoe, 
and  were  defeated,  1811,  by  Harrison 
(q.  v.). 

•hear'watap.  A  puffin,  18  inches 
long,  nesting  on  lonely  rocks,  skim- 
ming, or  plunging  in  the  water.  There 
is  a  smaller  Manx  species. 

•heboy'gan.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Sheboygan  County.  Wisconsin,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  50  miles  north  of  Mil- 
waukee. It  has  considerable  lake 
trade  in  lumber,  agricultural  products 
and  factory  goods,  and  is  the  seat  of 
import  and  varied  manufactures  com- 
prising chair  and  furniture  factories, 
wagon  and  stone  ware  works,  wooden 
ware  and  enamelling,  etc.  It  is  a  fish 
market  also,  and  bottles  and  ships  min- 
eral waters  largely.    P.  26,398. 

•haep.      A    well-known    family    of 
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ruminants  of  great  utility  as  wool-pro- 
ducers, and  for  food.  From  the  earli- 
est times  sheep  have  been  a  source  of 
wealth  to  England.  So  much  were 
they  valued  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  that  their  exportation 
was  frequently  prohibited.  The  chief 
English  varieties  are  the  Leicester. 
Gotswold,  Southdown  and  Cheviot 
breeds.  Of  the  foreiffli  breeds  the 
most  valued  are  the  Merino  sheep  of 
Spain,  which  yield  a  fine  long  wool.  At 
the  present  day  Australia  and  the  Ar- 
gentine are  the  largest  wool  produc- 
ing countries  in  the  world.  The  Unfted 
States  has  56,999,500  sheep,  chiefly  on 
the  semi-arid  ranges  of  Texas,  Colorado, 
Idaho  and  Montana,  where  the  Buffalo 
grass  cures  on  the  soil,  and  the  land 
18  unflt  for  farming:  they  supply  321,- 
362,750  lbs.  of  wool,  worth,  (72,489,- 
838,  and  most  of  the  mutton  used. 
Wool  is  imported  frbm  Australia  and 
the  Argentine.  Australia  produces 
552,000,000  lbs.,  Argentine,  370,000,- 
000,  Russia  320,000,000. 

•h«f' field.  An  industrial  city,  In  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
the  Rivers  Sheaf  and  Don.  It  is  a 
great  cutlery  and  steel  manufacturing 
center.  Sheffield  bwns  its  utilities,  and 
has  great  educational  establishments, 
libraries  and  museums.    P.  450,000. 

8h«l'burn«,  William  Petty,  Earl  of 
(1737-1805).  An  English  statesman. 
He  was  Prime  Minister  in  succession  to 
Rockingham  In  1782,  and  it  fell  to  him 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  His  administration 
was  short-lived,  however;  the  Coali- 
tion Party  defeated  him,  and  he  passed 
into  retirement,  bei^g  created  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne. 

8h«rdrak«.  A  genus  of  ducks,  one 
of  which,  the  common  sheldrake,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plumaffed  bird  v^th  white 
neck,  light  red  body  and  black  head. 
Another  species,  the  ruddy  sheldrake, 
a  native  or  Asia,  appears  in  Britain  only 
occasionally. 

Shellac'.  A  resinous  matter  depos- 
ited on  the  branches  of  a  number  of 
tropical  trees  by  the  females  of  the 
lac-insect,  the  exudation  including  eggs 
and  a  viscous  covering.  At  the  gath- 
ering time  the  twigs  are  broken  off 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  when  the  insects 
die,  and  the  lac  that  remains  is  termed 
stick-lac.  Prom  this,  by  the  removal 
of  extraneous  accretions  and  dissolv- 
ing, seed-lac  is  produced.  Shell-lac 
is  seed-lac  after  it  has  been  melted  and 
othenyise  prepared,  and  this  is  the  best 
known  of  the  lacs,  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes,  and  sealing- 


wax,  and  for   other   commercial   pur- 
poses. 

Sheriay,  Parcy  Byaaha  (1792-1882). 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  poetic  gen- 
iuses of  tiid  nineteenth  century,  re- 
nowned for  the  daring  and  unorthodox 
opinions  which  he  held.  His  *'  Queen 
Mab  **  (written  when  he  was  nine- 
teen), his  "Alastor,"  "The  Revolt  of 
Islam,"  "The  Witch  of  Atlas,"  and 
"  Adonais  **  all  breathe  the  true  spirit 
of  poetry,  securing  him  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  British  poets.  He  showed 
fine  dramatic  gifts  in  the  "  Genoi  **  and 
"  Prometheus  Unbounded.**  almost 
reaching  sublimity  in  the  latter  mas- 
terpiece. His  "  Adonais  **  was  a  splen- 
did tribute  to  the  genius  of  Keats.  His 
first  wife,  whom  he  married  while  very 
young,  committed  suicide.  He  after- 
wards married  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Godwin,  and  formed  other  attachments 
of  a  coraplicating  nature.  Was  always 
at  war  with  his  family,  and  tlnally, 
after  spending  some  time  with  Byron 
and  Leigh  Hunt  and  other  friends  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  was  drowned  in 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia  by  the  capsizing  of 
a  boat  in  a  storm.  He  is  greatest  or  all 
in  his  lyrics,  the  magic  of  his  music 
and  his  delicate,  soanng  thought  being 
alike  unapproachable. 

Shalla.  The  homes  of  molluscs  and 
gasteropoda,  formed  by  calcareous  se- 
cretion from  the  body.  Molluscs  are 
bivalves,  and  supply  mother  of  pearl 
(q.  v.).  The  gasteropods  are  snails, 
whelks,  and  conchs.  The  two  shells 
of  the  giant  clam  weigh  500  lbs.,  while 
the  delicate  lace-work  shells  of  minute 
sea  creatures,  form  the  silt  of  the 
ocean  by  endless  deposit.  Shells 
furnish  excellent  lime,  and  are  a  good 
material  for  roads,  orushlnff  into  a 
compact  limy  mass.  London  buys 
$4,000,000  of  mussel-shells  every  year 
to  manufacture  into  buttons.  The  Jap- 
anese excel  in  delicate  inlaid  work,  and 
the  Italians  in  artiitio  cameos.  See 
Gonchology;  Cowry. 

Shenando'ah.  A  town  in  Schuylkill 
County,  Pennsylvania,  In  anthracite 
coalfields.  P.  25,774.  The  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  Virginia,  is  one  of  thA 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  ffreat  water-power 
from  the  river  of  the  same  name,  200 
miles  long,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomao. 

Sha'ol.  The  Hebrew  word  for  Iho 
grave,  the  pit,  the  place  for  the  dead, 
the  opposite  of  heaven.  It  is  not  a  place 
of  torture,  but  a  dark  unknown  land,  to 
which  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  un- 
righteous go.  Here  all  meet,  rich  and 
poor,  master  and  slave.  David  is  there 
in  peace  (1  Kings,  ii.,   1),  and  Jacob 
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will  go  down  there  to  meet  his  son. 
Warriors  have  their  weapons  but  they 
have  no  power.  It  is  the  land  of  si- 
lence, the  long  home.  There  Saul  will 
meet  Samuel,  David  his  child. 

•her'idan,  Philip  Henry  (1831- 
1888).  An  American  cavah:y  officer.  He 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1853.  In  the  Civil  War  he  saved  the 
day  at  Murfreesboro,  pursued  Van 
Dorn,  captured  Winchester,  Tennessee, 
and  was  prominent  at  Ghickamauga.  At 
Chattanooga  he  came  under  the  obser- 
vation of  General  Grant,  who  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  command  of  the  Cav- 
alry of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  April, 
1864.  He  protected  the  wings  of  the 
army,  reconnoitered,  was  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  at 
Spottsylvania  and  Gold  Harbor.  In 
August  he  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  his  dashing  ride  of  20 
miles  from  Winchester  to  Cedar  Rock 
saved  his  army  and  became  historical. 
He  defeated  Early,  took  5,000  and  rav- 
aged the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  main- 
tained Grant's  communications,  de- 
stroyed those  of  the  enemy,  fought  at 
Waynesboro  and  Dinwiadie  Court 
House.  By  the  crowning  victory 
of  Five  Porks  (q.  v.),  he  forced 
Lee  to  evacuate  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, and  practically  ended  the  war. 
He  was  present  at  Lee*8  surrender  at 
Appomattox.  After  the  War  he  re- 
constructed Louisi^ma  and  Texas, 
sternly  but  Justly.  Grant,  as  Presi- 
dent, made  him  Lieutenant  General  of 
the  Army.  In  1870  he  visited  Europe 
to  study  the  Franco-Prussian' War. 

SheKldan.  Richard  Brineley  (1751- 
1816).  The  greatest  Bi^itish  comic 
dramatist  of  modern  times.  He  was  born 
in  Dublin,  and  partly  educated  at  Har- 
row. Showing  considerable  capacity 
for  dramatic  composition,  he  obtained 
an  introduction  to  the  Coven  t  Garden 
management,  and  it  was  at  the  Govent 
Garden  Theater  in  1775  that  his  first 
comedy,  "  The  Rivals,"  was  produced, 
with  such  a  gratifying  result  that  Gar- 
rick,  who  was  then  at  Drury  Lane, 
opened  up  negotiations  with  the  dram- 
atist, which  ended  in  Sheridan  be- 
coming part  (and  ultimately  sole)  pro- 
prietor of  Drury  Lane.  The  **  Duenna," 
a  musical  comedy,  was  produced  in 
1775,  and  ran  through  the  vsinter. 
From  1777  Sheridan  managed  Drury 
Lane,  opening  with  an  adaptation  of 
VaDbrugn*s  •^"^Relapse.*'  This  was  fol- 
loM^ed  by  the  production  of  the  greatest 
of  his  comedies,  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,**  which  had  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess. In  1779  "The  Critic"  v^s 
given,  and  after  that  Sheridan  wrote 


no  more  plays  until  1789,  when  "  Piz- 
arro  "  was  produced.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  gained  a  high  reputation  in 
another  sphere.  In  1780  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  Parliament  and  although  he 
only  spoke  on  certain  set  occasions,  he 
acquired  a  reputation  for  oratory  which 
stood  him  in  very  good  stead,  and  he 
filled  one  or  two  minor  Ministerial  offi- 
ces, remaining  in  Parliament  until  1812. 
He  only  Uvea  four  years  after,  his  last 
days  being  clouded  by  ill-health  and 
pecuniary  difficulties. 

Sheriff  (the  reeve  or  fiscal-officer 
of  a  shire).  In  English  law,  an  officer 
whose  duties  are  chiefly  ministerial 
(for  he  has  only  a  few  Judicial  duties) . 
The  office  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Sheriffs  are  appointed  annually  by 
the  crown  on  nomination  by  the  Judges. 
In  the  United  States  the  sheriff  is 
usually  elected  for  three  years.  He  has 
command  in  criminal  law,  issues 
writs,  seises  criminals  personally  or  by 
deputies,  may  command  all  citizens  to 
support  him  In  arms;  he  summons 
Juries  and  executes  the  sentence  of  the 
court:  is  responsible  for  prisons  and 
bound  to  suppress  mobs.  He  also 
serves  writs  and  executes  processes  in 
civil  cases. 

SheKman.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Grayson  County,  Texas,  65  miles 
north  of  Dallas:  on  the  Tex.  Pac.,. 
Houston  d  Tex.  Gentr.»  St.  L.  d  South- 
western. Mo.  Kan.  d  Tex.  Gulf,  Colo. 
d  Ste.  F^  and  St.  L.  S.  F.  d  Tex.  Rail- 
roads. It  has  a  cotton  seed  oil  mill, 
flour  mill,  cotton  compresses,  cotton 
factory  and  a  bag  and  rope  mill,  and  is 
a  market  for  the  cotton,  grain  and  live- 
stock raised  in  Its  surroundings.  P. 
12,412. 

•heKman.  John  (1823-1900).  An 
American  statesman  and  financier. 
Congressman  firom  Ghio  1855-61,  Sen- 
ator, 1861-77.  In  the  Senate  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee^ 
and  controlled  the  questions  which 
arose  during  the  Civil  War.  He  de- 
vised the  National  Banking  System 
(See  Banks)  and  directed  the  issues  of 
bonds  and  currency.  He  was  author 
of  the  Refunding  Act  of  1870,  and 
planned  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, which  he  effected  in  1879,  as 
Hayes*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
1881  he  returned  to  the  Senate.  In 
1890  a  combination  of  debtor  and  sil- 
ver states  threatened  the  gold  basis, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  avoid  it  by  the 
Silver  Law.  providing  a  national  pur- 
chase of  silver  bullion,  which  quieted 
the  silver  states  until  the  manU  was 
over.  The  same  year,  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  laid  the  foundation  of 
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the  Federal  control  of  Trusts  and  Rail- 
roads which  has  become  such  a  firm 
national  policy.  In  1897.  he  served  as 
McKinley*s  Secretary  of  state. 

•hcKman,  Roger  (1721-93).  A  Con- 
necticut shoemaker,  surveyor,  mer- 
chant, lawyer,  Judge:  member  of  Conti- 
nental Congress,  1774-87;  aided  to 
draft,  and  sigrned  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. As  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  1787,  he  de- 
vised the  famous  balance  of  States  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  secured  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution*  and  he  succeeded  in 
having  it  ratified  in  Connecticut.  He 
was  Federal  Senator,  1791. 

8h«Kinaii,  William  Teoumaah  (1820- 

91).  The  brother  of  John  Sherman  (q. 
v.).  A  graduate  of  West  Point,  tie 
served  in  California  during  the  Mexican 
War.  In  the  Civil  War  he  first  disUn- 
guished  himself  for  Judgment  and  skill 
at  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  1862,  where  he 
had  three  horses  shot  under  him  and 
was  severely  wounded.  General  Grant 
officially  ascribed  the  victory  to  him.  He 
supported  Grant  in  taking  Vicksburg. 
shared  in  the  battles  near  Chattanooga, 

1863,  and  forced  Longstreet  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Knoxville.  He  raided  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  from  Jackson  to 
Meridian.  When  Grant  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he  appointed  Sher- 
man to  the  division  of  the  Mississippi, 
directing  him  to  take  Atlanta.  Sher- 
man forced  his  way  Into  Georgia,  de- 
fending Tennessee  and  his  rear  by 
Thomas  (q.  v.) .  He  defeated  Hood  ana 
ravaged  the  whole  State,  with  a  line,  60 
miles  wide.  He  took  Savannah.  Deo.  21, 

1864,  and  resumed  his  march  north- 
ward through  the  Carolinas,  1865. 
Charlestod  fell  when  its  communica- 
tions were  out.  He  defeated  Joseph  B. 
Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  and  re- 
ceived his  surrender  terminating  the 
Civil  War,  April  18,  1865,  nine  days 
after  Appomattox.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
until  1869,  when  he  succeeded  Grant 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  His  '*  Mem- 
oirs "  appeared  In  1875;  his  "Cor- 
respondence with  Senator  Sherman,** 
1894. 

ShaKry  (named  from  Xeres,  Spain). 
A  strong  Spanish  wine.  It  is  made  of 
large  sweet  grapes,  and  originally  ac- 
quired its  flavor  from  the  leather  bot- 
tles in  yfhich  it  was  held,  giving  it  the 
name  of  sack.  It  is  now  a  made  wine, 
with  artificial  flavor.  The  long  wars 
•of  England  with  Prance  made  her 
turn  to  Spain  and  Portugal  for  sherry 
and  port  instead  of  the  French  clarets, 
burgundies  and  champagnes. 


•haKwood  ForMt.  An  ancient  royal 
woodland,  in  Mid-England.  It  is  now 
almost  wholly  occupied  by  country- 
seats  and  parks. 

•hei'land  Islands.  A  group  of  is- 
lands off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  50 
miles  northeast  of  the  Orkneys.  There 
are  about  100  in  the  group,  of  whioh 
the  chief  island  is  Mainland  (q.  v.)  ; 
total  area,  551  square  miles;  p. 
29,000;  chief  town  Lerwick.  The 
inhabitants  are  occupied  in  fishing,  and 
breed  the  Shetland  ponies.  There  are 
still  traces  of  their  Norwegian  origin. 

•hlb'boleth.  The  test  word  which 
Jephthah  used  to  distinguish  the  Gil- 
eadites,  his  own  men,  from  the  Eph- 
raimites  as  they  passed  the  Jordan. 
Such  as  would  not  ffive  the  word  were 
refused  passage.  The  term  is  now  fre- 
quently used  to  designate  any  special 
watchword  or  party  phrase. 

•hielda.  A  weapon  of  defense  car- 
ried on  the  arm  by  soldiers  before  the 
invention  of  firearms,  mostly  made  of 
metal,  leather,  or  wood.  In  heraldry 
the  term  implies  a  shield-shaped  es- 
cutcheon, forming  the  ground  on  which 
arms  are  displayed. 

Shields.  8outh.  An  English  seaport  in 
Durham  County,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  connected  with  North  Shields 
and  Tynemouth  by  ferry.  It  is  a  ship- 
building and  colliery  center  and  has 
also  glass  chemical  works,  fisheries. 
The  first  life-boats  were  built  here  in 
1789.    P.  105,110. 

Shirilng.  In  Saxon  and  early  Eng- 
lish times  the  only  coinage  was  silver 
pennies  (about  8  c.  silver,  and  origi- 
nally a  day*s  wage).  As  wealth  and 
commerce  increased,  Edward  IV.,  about 
1450,  coined  gold  nobles  and  silver 
groats  (groot,  great  piece,  4d.).  Henry 
VII.,  about  1500,  improved  the  coin- 
age, made  the  portraits  recognizable, 
and  coined  shillings.  The  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  under  Cromwell,  began 
to  coin  silver  shillings  with  a  pine- 
tree,  as  representative  of  their  lumber 
trade.  It  sagaciously  gave  them  back 
dates,  to  avoid  paruamentary  inter- 
ference, and  when  Charles  II.  returned, 
replaced  the  pine  by  the  Royal  oak. 

Shrioh.  A  place  in  Palestine,  19 
miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  where 
the  taberncLcle  and  ark  of  the  covenant 
remained  until  the  Philistine  conquest 
in  the  time  of  Eli. 

Shrioh.  A  place  in  Hardin  County, 
Tennessee,  where  a  great  battle  in  the 
American  Civil  War  was  fought 
fl862).  The  Confederates  were  de- 
feated by  Grant;  General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  was  slain. 

Shim'osa.     A  piorie  sold  explosive 
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SLIPPXR8  or  ALL  NATIONS,  ANCUNT  AND  MODIBN 

(See  FoUomng  lUtuiraHorui) 


I 


1.  ENGLISH  POULAINE      16th  century 

2.  ENGLISH  CHILD'S  SHOE     16th  century 

3.  FRENCH  SHOE      17th  century 

4.  ENGLISH  SHOE 18th  century 

5.  DOUBLE-SOLED  SHOE Early  17th  century 

6.  ENGLISH  SHOE 18th  century 

7.  EGYPTIAN  SANDAL About  6th  century 

8.  ROMAN  SANDAL      

9.  INDLVN  SLIPPER 

10.  ENGLISH  SLIPPER      17th  century 

11.  ENGLISH  MULE       16th  century 

12.  FRENCH  SHOE      . About  18th  century 

13.  PERSIAN  SLIPPER      

14.  COLONIAL  SLIPPER       19th  century 

16.  SANDAL  OF  EARLY  POPE 7th  century 

16.  PIERCED  SHOE 14th  century 

17.  SLIPPER  OF  ROMAN  GAUL About  6th  century 

18.  SLIPPER  OF  ROMAN  GAUL About  3rd  ctntury 

19.  FRENCH  SANDAL About  7th  century 

20.  MEROVINGIAN  SLIPPER      About  6th  century 

21.  FRENCH  SHOE      About  11th  century 

22.  GRECIAN  SANDAL      

23.  BURMESE  SANDAL     

24.  SPANISH  SANDAL 

25.  ORIENTAL  SANDAL 

26.  FRENCH  SLIPPER       19th  ceniury 

27.  ORIENTAL  SANDAL 

28.  GERMAN  SHOE 16th  century 

29.  WOODEN  SHOE 16th  century 

30.  CHINESE  WOMAN'S  SHOE      

31.  INDIAN  SLIPPER ' 

32.  ENGLISH  SHOE 18th  century 

33.  IROQUOIS  MOCCASIN 19th  century 

34.  FINNISH  BmCHBARK  SANDAL       

35.  AMERICAN  SLIPPER     20th  century 

36.  AMERICAN  PUMP       20th  century 

87.  AMERICAN  SLIPPER     20th  century 

38.  FRENCH  SHOE.  COPPER  TOE 16th  century 

39.  ENGLISH  SHOE 16th  century 

40.  FRENCH  SHOE      About  8th  century 

41.  AMERICAN  SLIPPER     20th  century 
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Shot 


for  shells,  invented  by  a  Japanese, 
Shlmonose,  during  the  war  of  1904- 
1905. 

Ship.  Canoes  date  flrom  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  Polynesian  islanders, 
before  they  knew  metal,  stitched,  with 
palm  fibers,  canoes  which  bore  100 
paddlers,  out  of  sight  of  land.  At 
the  very  dawn  of  history  we  find  the 
Egyptians  transporting  enormous  obe- 

(  'Jsks  and  sphinxes  by  the  Nile,  500 
miles  from  Assouan.  At  the  same  time 
.he  Babylonians  were  constructing 
saiUng  ships  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
which  they  sailed  in  the  monsoons  (q. 
V.)  to  India  and  back.  Solomon  fol- 
lowed them.  1000  B.  G.  The  fleets  of 
Cretans  and  Tyrrhenians  ravaged  the 
Egyptian  coast  1300  B.  G.  The  Phoe- 
nicians founded  Carthage  and  Cadiz; 
sailed  to  Cornwall  and  the  Baltic,  and, 
under  Pharaoh  Necho.  600  B.  C,  cir- 
'^»  mnavigated    Africa.      The     Greeks 

..,  V'  re  amphibious.  The  Odyssey  is  full 
the  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  Athenians,  with  well 
built  triremes  of  three  banks  of  oars, 
built  and  equipped  by  the  genius  of 
Themistocles  (q.  v.),  won  the  freedom 
of  the  world  at  salamis.  Roman  organi- 
zation defeated  Carthage  on  its  own 
ei'^ment,  and  swept  pirates  from  the 
Mediterranean  (see  Pompey).  They 
had  great  Navy  Yards  at  Misenum  and 
Ravenna.  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse  had 
a  royal  galley  with  50  banks  of  oars. 
It  was  a  floating  palace,  with  gardens 
and  fountains  supplied  by  the  hydraulic 
engines.  There  is  a  good  fresco  of  a 
naval  battle  by  a  Pompeian  artist,  and 
the  splendid  galley  of  Caligula  was 
foundf  under  water  in  the  Lake  of  Nemi 
(q.  v.).  The  Genoese  and  Venetians 
controlled  the  medisval  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  navy  of  Spain, 
built  with  the  treasure  of  the  Indies, 
crushed  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  English  under  Drake. 
The  English  and  Dutch  rivaled  each 
other  in  building  square  rigged  ships, 
brigs  and  barques,  fore-and-aft 
schooners  and  sloops.  The  eighteenth 
^entury  was  a  long  contest  of  the  na- 
uoDS  for  the  control  of  the  sea,  and 
England  won  the  empire  by  Nelson's 
great  victory  at  Trafalgar,  1805.  After 
this,  steam  began  to  rival  sail,  steel 
ships  replaced  the  old  oaken  build,  and 
iron  clads  became  arbiters  of  the 
world. 

Ship  Canal.  The  most  important 
of  the  world  are  those  of  Suez  and 
Panama;  the  Kiel  Canal  controls 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  bears  ocean 
freighters  to  an  inland  town.  See 
Canals. 


Ship'ka  Pata.  Over  the  Balkans,  47 
miles  northeast  of  Philippopolis.  It 
was  held  by  Russians  against  Suleiman 
Pasha  in  the  Turkish  War,  1877. 

Ship-worm  or  Teredo  (Latin,  borer). 
A  mollusc  with  long,  gelatinous, 
wormy,  transparent  body,  and  a  couple 
of  borers  in  its  head.  It  enters  a  tim^ 
her  by  the  minutest  opening,  grows  and 
bores  through  it  from  end  to  end,  living 
on  animalcules  supplied  by  the  sea 
water.  It  destroys  wooden  ships  and 
docks,  but  is  powerless  against  steel. 

Shiraz  (she-raz'}.  A  city,  capital  of 
the  Farsistan  province,  Persia,  beau- 
tifully situated  in  wine-growing  dis- 
trict. It  was  a  seat  of  culture  in  Mid- 
dle Ages;  devastated  by  earthquake 
1824  and  1853;  P.  34.100. 

Shire.  A  river  of  Africa,  flowing  (380 
miles)  ffom  Lake  Nyassa  to  River  Zam- 
besi. On  it  are  the  famous  Murchison 
Falls,  up  to  ^^ch  the  river  is  navi- 
gable. 

Shoddy.  The  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  cloth  mainly  composed  of  woolen  or 
worsted  rags,  torn  up  and  re-fabri- 
cated by  powerful  machinery.  It  was 
flrst  made  at  Batley  in  Yorkshire  about 
1813,  and  in  later  times  has  become  a 
very  important  industry  employing 
many  thousands  of  people  at  Batley 
and  the  neighboring  town  of  Dews- 
bury. 

Snoea.  As  coverings  for  the  human 
foot  they  have  been  worn  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  They  are  referred  to  in  the 
Bible  and  early  historical  records.  The 
shoes  of  the  Jews  were  made  of  wood,, 
rush,  linen  or  leather.  Pythagoras 
directed  his  followers  to  wear  shoes 
made  from  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Ro- 
mans were  the  flrst  to  set  the  example 
of  costly  shoes,  and  introduced  various 
decorative  adornments  of  ivory  and 
precious  stones.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
fashion  played  some  fantastic  tricks 
with  shoes,  and  in  England,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  shoes 
with  such  long  points  were  worn  that 
they  had  to  be  tied  to  the  knees  for 
convenience  in  walking,  the  dandies  us-  ' 
ing  silver  chains  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  about  1633  when  shoes  of  the 
present  form  were  introduced,  and  in 
1668  the  buckle  came  into  use  as  an 
ornament.  These  continued  in  vogue 
up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  before 
which  period  shoes  were  not  made 
"  rights  "  and  "  lefts." 

Shooting  Stars.     See  Meteors. 

Shorthand.    See  Stenography. 

Shortslght'edness.  See  Myopia.     . 

Shot.  The  name  given  to  solid  pro- 
jectiles fired  from  guns.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  V.  stone  shot  was  used,  later 
leaden  shot,  then  iron  shot,  and  finally 
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steel  shot,  which  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  and  is  now  very 
generally  adopted.     See  Artillery. 

Shot-gun.  Early  oulverins  and 
matchlocks  were  so  heavy  to  carry  and 
slow  to  discharge  that  they  were  use- 
less for  game,  the  bow  and  arquebus 
remaining  in  use.  About  1600  a  Span- 
iard invented  the  flhitlock,  and  this  be- 
came a  possible  hunting  gun,  though 
Tery  slow  and  cumbersome  and  requir- 
ing at  first  strength  and  skill, 
which  was  supplied  by  our  Amer- 
ican pioneers.  Old  muskets  and 
rifles  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  preserved.  Fowling  pieces  had 
a  large  barrel,  and  carried  a  shower 
of  small  shot,  loaded  with  ram- 
rod and  wadding.  The  lock  was  still 
primed  with  a  pmch  of  powder.  With 
such  weapons,  Boone  and  his  famous 
riflemen  were  armed.  Forsythe  intro- 
duced the  percussion  cap  in  1807,  a 
relief,  especially  in  wet  weather.  Le- 
faucheux  invented  the  breech-loader 
In  1836.  A  pair  of  barrels,  opened  by 
a  hinge  at  the  breech,  were  loaded 
with  cartridges  containing  a  percussion 
oap,  exploded  by  a  pin  driven  by  a 
bammer.  Inventions  steadily  pro- 
gressed, with  better  levers  for  secur- 
ing the  breech,  and  methods  for  auto- 
matically ejecting  exploded  shells. 
America  now  leads  the  world  in  shot 
^ns.  manufactured  by  the  Colts  Arms 
Co.,  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Smith  and 
Wesson  Co.,  and  the  Winchester  Arms 
Co.,  controlling  valuable  patents. 

ShouI'der.  The  union  of  the  hu- 
merus, or  upper  arm  bone,  with  the 
shoulder-blade  and  collar-bone;  its 
large  rounded  head  playing  freely  in 
«very  direction  in  an  admirable  ball- 
and-socket  Joint.  The  surfaces  are 
paddened  with  cartilage,  and  oiled  by  a 
synovial  membrane.  The  Joint  is  se- 
cured fl*om  slipping  by  an  effective 
system  of  powerful  sinews. 

Shov'aler.  Spatula  clypeata  (shield- 
shaped  shovel).  A  freshwater  duck; 
its  shovel-shaped  bill  enables  it  to  dig 
•in  the  mud  for  its  food. 

Show-bread.  Twelve  cakes  of  pure 
l>read,  each  containing  two-flfths  of 
an  ephfiJi  of  flour.  Each  week  they 
were  laid  fresh,  on  the  Sabbath,  upon 
the  golden  table  which  stood  before  the 
veil  of  the  tabernacle.  The  Hebrew 
name  means  "  presence  bread  **  be- 
cause it  stood  In  God's  presence,  prob- 
ably commemorating  the  twelve  tribes. 
The  loaves  were  rounded  and  flat,  and 
stood  in  two  heaps  of  six  each,  with 
golden  cups  or  frankincense,  called 
**  the  memorial,"  standing  upon  it. 
Only  Kohathites  could  prepare  them, 
and  priests  ate  them  at  the  end  of  the 


week,  while  the  incense  was  burned  on 
the  altar 

Shreva'port.  A  city  of  Caddo 
County.  Louisiana,  a  manufacturing 
center  m  a  cotton  Rowing  district.  Nat- 
ural gas  and  Oil  wells  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity.    P.  28,015. 

Shrew.  The  shrew  mole  takes  its 
name  from  the  screw-shaped  snout 
which  enables  it  to  dig  so  fast.  Its 
powerful  fore-arms  and  claws  make  it 
stronger  than  almost  any  other  mammal, 
for  its  size,  and  the  males  fight  des- 
perately when  they  meet  In  a  tunnel. 
This  peculiarity  of  a  piffmy  animal  with 
squeaking  voice  unfairly  gave  name  to 
shrewish  women.    See  Mole. 

Shrewt'bury  (Anglo-Saxon,  forest 
town).  An  ancient  borough  of  Shrop- 
shire, England,  on  the  Severn  River.  It 
contains  fine  churches.  Shire  Hall, 
Guildhall,  etc.,  besides  good  local  trade. 
P.  29  140. 

Shrike.'  The  name  of  an  extensive 
group  of  birds,  mostly  inhabiting  Af- 
rica and  South  America.  The  shrike 
is  commonly  called  the  "  Butcher 
bird,**  and  is  of  sober  plumage.  It 
preys  upon  small  animals  and  birds, 
and  from  the  efl^ective  way  In  which  it 
kills  its  victims  gets  its  common  name. 
Four  species,  df  which  the  red-backed 
shrike  is  the  most  numerous,  are  vis- 
itors to  England. 

Shrimp.  A  sea  crustacean  of  the 
lobster  family,  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  shallow  places  of  the  Eu- 
ropean coasts. 

Slam^  A  kingdom  of  southeast  Asia, 
between  Burmah  and  French  Indo- 
china, with  a  long  arm  running  down 
into  the  Malay  Peninsula,  along  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  divides  it  ftrom 
Burmah.  The  Gulf  of  Slam  is  on  the 
south.  Area  244,000  square  miles.  The 
mountain  svstem  of  the  Himalayas  is 
prolonged  in  its  northern  region,  and 
Is  the  source  of  Its  western  rivers,  Me- 
kong and  Meping.  The  Nan  Min  flows 
east  through  an  extensive  region,  **un- 
der  French  influence."  to  the  great 
Cambodia  which  divides  Siam  on  the 
north  and  east  from  Indo-China.  Siam 
lies  between  parallels  20  *"  40'  and  12  % 
and  has  a  tropical  climate  with  rainfall 
of  50  to  240  inches,  according  to  loca- 
tion. The  mountains  are  covered  with 
splendid  forests  of  oak,  pine  and  teak, 
floated  down  the  Menam  to  Bangkok, 
the  capital  (p.  400,000).  with  rose- 
wood and  ebony  from  ttie  lowlands. 
There  are  all  tropical  fruits,  palms, 
sugar-cane,  pepper,  cotton.  The 
staple  food  is  rice,  cultivated  in  the 
great  irrigated  plains  of  the  south,  and 
it  makes  ^0  per  cent,  of  the  exports, 
with  teak,  dried  fish  and  pepper.    Im- 
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ports,  cotton,  hardware  and  kerosene. 
All  the  tropical  animals  are  found. 
Elephants  run  wild,  and  are  used  to 
carry  teak  logs,  and  bear  the  king  hunt- 
ing. He  has  a  magnificent  palace  at 
Bangkok,  with  raided  roofs ;  he  travels 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  highly 
intelligent,  and  tries  to  introduce  civ- 
ilized ways.  The  people  make  bamhoo 
houses,  and  live  like  southern  Chinese. 
They  are  of  the  Mongoloid  race  of  Bur- 
mah  and  Annam,  the  Laos  and  Thai 
tribes,  apparently  intermediate  between 
Chinese  and  Malays.  They  have  round 
heads,  straight  black  hair,  flat  faces, 
speak  an  agglutinative  language,  like 
the  Chinese  in  structure.  There  are 
1,800,000  of  them,  with  1,350.000 
Laos  on  the  north.  490,000  Cam- 
bodian on  the  east,  750.000  Malays  on 
the  south,  and  1,400,000  sturdy  Chi- 
nese immigrants,  who  do  most  of  the 
work  and  control  the  business.  The 
people    are    Buddhists,    with     60,000 

griests  and  5.000  gilded  temples.  La- 
orers  make  15  cents  a  day.  The  peo- 
ple are  lazy,  but  good  fishermen.  Tin, 
gold  and  copper  are  found,  but  the 
mines  are  not  developed.  Siam  pro- 
duces rubies  and  half  the  sapphires  of 
the  world.  (McCarthy  •'Surveying 
and  Exploring  in  Siam."} 

8iba>la.  A  territory  of  Asiatic  Russia 
extending  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  Bering  Strait, 
washed  by  the  Arctic  on  the  north  and 
bounded  south  by  Mongolia  and  Turk- 
estan, area  4.833.496  square  miles,  p. 
estimated  6,000,000.  The  climate  Is 
mostly  very  severe,  but  it  has  a  won- 
derful summer  productivity,  and  also 
vast  mineral  wealth;  many  great  wat- 
erways and  railway  connections  extend- 
ing north  and  south.  Northern  Siberia 
is  a  great  frozen  plain,  while  the  interior 
is  a  plateau  traversed  by  mountain 
chains,  with  large  lakes;  agriculture, 
pasturage,  forestry;  many  large  tov^s: 
chief  Tomsk  (capital  West  Siberia)  and 
Irkutsk  (capital  East  Siberia).  The  pop- 
ulation includes  many  thousands  of  po- 
litical and  other  exiles  from  European 
Russia.  The  great  system  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  on  the  south  runs  northeast 
in  the  Yablonoi  and  Stanovyoi  Moun- 
tains, after  meridian  110*  east,  and 
they  are  the  source  of  the  great  Obi, 
Yenisei  and  Lena  rivers,  flowing  north 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Amur  flows 
from  the  Yablonoi  east  into  the  Pacific. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  Siberian 
railroad  industrious  Russian  peasants 
are  taking  up  the  lands  in  regions  as 
capable  of  development  as  the  uakotas, 
and  a«Tlculture  is  prospering  around 
Lake  Baikal.    There  are  at  least  300,- 


000,000  acres  of  good  black  soil,  with 
sufficient  rain,  suitable  for  cereals,  root 
crops  and  pasturage;  100,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  rye  are  raised. 
The  mountains  are  forested  and  supply 
fuel.  Little  coal  has  been  mined,  ex- 
cept in  the  east  near  Vladivostok.  The 
native  tribes  are  Samoyedes  (Finns)  in 
the  west,  with  Turks  and  Tartars  in 
the  north  and  northeast.  They  are 
nomads,  living  in  fQlt  tents,  with  flocks 
and  herds.  There  is  a  large  production 
of  gold;  silver  and  platinum  are  found 
in  the  uraL  and  Siberia  is  rich  m 
graphite.  Caravan  traffic  is  less  im- 
portant since  the  completion  of  the 
railroad,  and  there  are  many  steamers 
on  the  rivers.  An  American  syndicate 
has  obtained  from  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment a  concession  for  the  building 
of  new  railway  lines,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  leased  to  the  Americans 
some  of  the  forest  lands  in  Siberia  for 
ninety-nine  years. 

Slliyla  (Qreek,  muttering,  pro- 
phetip).  The  name  anciently  given  to 
several  prophetic  women,  whosd  his- 
tory is  probably  mythical.  The  Persian, 
Delphic,  Libyan,  and  Cumean  were 
the  most  famous.  The  Cumaean  was 
described  by  Vergil.  She  dwelt  in  a 
cavern  near  Naples,  and  brought  "Tar- 
quin  the  Proud  the  Prophetic  Sibylline 
books  which  were  consulted  by  Roman 

griests  in  national  crises  and  had  a  real 
ifluence  on  history.  The  medieval 
church  believed  that  the  Sibyls  proph- 
esied the  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  re- 
ligious art. 

Sloirian  Vat'part.  The  term  applied 
to  the  terrible  massacre  of  French 
people  in  Sicily  in  1282.  The  French 
were  then  In  occupation  of  the  island^ 
and  had  been  guilty  of  many  cruelties. 
On  Easter  Monday  at  Palermo  in  the 
year  named,  by  a  preconcerted  signal^ 
a  general  rising  began  on  the  stroke 
of  the  Vesper  Bell»  and  spread  through 
the  whole  island,  8,000  persons  being^ 
killed  in  Palermo  alone.  The  result 
was  the  replacement  of  French  by 
Spanish  rule. 

810'lly.  A  triangular  island,  sepa- 
rated ft'om  the  mainland  of  Italy  by  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  4  miles  broad.  In  area 
(9,936  square  miles)  and  population 
(3,750,000)  it  somewhat  exceeds  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  range  of  granite  moun- 
tains, rising  to  6,000  ft.,  coasts  the 
northern  shore,  and  its  spurs  fill  the 
interior  with  tangled,  rooky  mountains,, 
long  stripped  of  their  forests.  Like 
the  Lipari  Islands  on  its  north,  Sicily 
has  been  reared  by  volcanic  force.  MU 
Etna,  on  its  eastern  shore,  rises  to  10,- 
750  It.,  and  its  lava  streams  fill  the  re* 
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ffion.  Catania,  at  its  base  (p.  150,- 
000),  is  built  and  paved  with  black 
lava,  which  has  surged  over  its  ancient 
walls,  and  buried  the  Roman  theater. 
The  volcanic  ash  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  region  is  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
with  blue  mountains  and  a  bluer  sea, 
lemon  groves  and  olive  orchards. 
Messina  at  the  strait,  with  its  glorious 
old  harbor,  its  view  of  the  enchanting 
Italian  shore  (See  Fata  Morgana)  ana 
wonderful  cathedral  was  annihilated 
by  an  earthquake,  1908.  after  a  rest  of 
250  years;  but  the  whole  island  is  con- 
vulsed by  earthquakes,  and  the  an- 
cients said  that  the  giant  Enceladus 
was  buried  beneath  Etna,  and  shud- 
dered flrom  time  to  time.  Palermo,  on 
the  north  shore  (p.  312,000),  is  an- 
other beautiful  cathedral  and  univer- 
sity city.  Syracuse,  at  the  southern 
corner,  is  full  of  Greek  memories:  its 
cathedral  is  an  ancient  temple  which 
saw  St.  Paul  land;  Marsala,  at  the 
western  point  of  Sicily,  exports  a  rich 
sweet  wme.  Olrgenti,  in  the  south, 
with*amazing  Greek  temples,  supplies 
most  of  the  sulphur  of  the  world  from 
mines  worked  by  the  world's  most 
wretched  miners.  The  climate  is  semi- 
tropical,  and  rainless  in  summer.  End- 
less-fruit, wine,  oil  are  produced  and 
oxported,  with  sponges,  coral,  sardines 
and  tunny  from  the  fisheries.  Sicily*8 
beauty  and  fertility  have  drawn  every 
oonquering  nation.  The  ancient  stock 
is  Iberian,  overwhelmed  by  Greeks, 
Carthaginians.  Romans,  Vandals,  Arabs, 
Northmen  and  French,  making  Its  his* 
tory  the  most  varied  and  dramatic  on 
«arth.  It  is  cursed  by  large  estates 
and  the  results  of  atrocious  misgov- 
ornment,  from  which  the  present  Ital- 
ian sway  is  redeeming  it. 

Slok'les,  Daniel  Edgar  (1823-1911). 
A  New  York  lawyer  and  politician ;  con- 
gressman 1857-61  and  1892-5:  min- 
ister to  Spain  1869-73,  presenting  the 
Virginius  claims  for  the  execution 
of  an  American  crew  carrying  arms 
for  a  Cuban  insurrection.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War, 
commanding  a  briflrade  at  Antletam, 
a  division  at  Fredericksburff  and  a 
corps  at  ChancellorsviUe  ana  Gettys- 
burg, where  he  sustained  the  Con- 
federate attack  on  Peach  Orchard, 
and  lost  a  leg.  He  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  the  regular  army  for 
his  gallantry,  and  continued  serving  in 
the  Carolinas.  He  was  sheriff  of  New 
York  County,  1890,  and  president  of 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

SId'dont.  Sarah  Kemble  (1755- 
1831).     The  daughter  of  Roger  Kem- 


ble, a  theatrical  manager  who  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  while  a  child.  At 
eighteen  she  married  an  actor  named 
William  Siddons.  of  no  particular  merit, 
but  to  whom  she  was  sincerely  at- 
tached. She  was  then  playing  leading 
parts,  and  showed  such  remarkable  in- 
genuity that  her  fame  soon  reached 
London,  and  Garrick  engaged  her  for 
Drury  Lane  at  £5  a  week,  but  her  suc- 
cess was  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  engagement.  She  re- 
turned to  the  provinces  for  further  ex- 
perience and  in  1782  was  again  en- 
gaged for  Drury  Lane,  after  an  absence 
of  eight  years,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  bfllliant  triumphs  in  the  annals 
of  the  stage.  From  that  time  she  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  ac- 
tress of  her  time.  She  left  the  stage 
in  1812,  and  Uvea  in  retirement  for 
twenty  years.  A  statue  of  her  by 
Chantrey  is  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

SIde'real  Day.  As  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  is  unchanging,  a  fixed  star 
comes  to  the  meridian  after  a  period  of 

23  hours,  56  min.,  and  4  sec,  each 
night.  As  the  earth  has  meanwhile 
completed  ^^  of  its  journey  round  the 
sun.  the  sun  has  apparently  slipped 
back  nearly  one  degree  in  the  360  of 
a  circle  and  reaches  the  meridian  in  the 

24  hours  of  a  solar  day.  But  the 
greater  speed  of  the  earth,  when  near- 
est the  sun  in  its  slightly  elliptical 
orbit,  and  the  deviation  of  the  sun's 
ecliptic  position  flrom  the  equator, 
expept  at  the  equinox,  makes  the  sun 
pass  the  noon  meridian  before  or  after 
the  24  hours  on  all  but  4  days  of  the 
year.  Our  calendar  day  by  which  we 
live,  is  therefore  a  theoretical  average 
calculated  by  astronomers,  and  not  ex- 
act by  sun  dial.  An  observatory  has 
a  clock  for  sidereal  as  well  as  for  solar 
time. 

SIdg'wIck.  Henry  (1838-1900).  A 
professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  native  of  Skip- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  and  besides  being  an 
eminent  educationalist  in  the  broader 
sense,  devoted  himself  with  special 
success  to  the  cause  of  women^s  edu- 
cation, Newnham  and  Girton  being 
largely  the  outcome  of  his  efforts. 

SId'ney,  Algernon  (1622-1683).  Son 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  served 
with  distinction  In  the  armies  of  Par- 
liament and  Cromwell.  He  disapproved 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  was  a 
stern  republican  and  resented  the  pro- 
tectorate which  circumstances  forced 
upon  Cromwell.  He  lived  abroad  for 
years  after  the  Restoration,  but  re- 
turned in  1677.    Falsely  accused  of  the 
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Rye*  House  plot,  he  was  condemned  by 
the  infamous  Jel^eys,  1863. 

Sid'ney.  Sir  Philip  (1554-1586). 
One  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  favorites, 
and  a  man  of  singular  ability  and 
bravery.  While  living  in  temporary 
retirement  he  composed  his  famous 
"  Arcadia.**  but  did  not  allow  it  to  be 
published  in  his  lifetime.  He  did  not 
lack  for  literary  fame,  however,  his 
"  Apology  foe  Poetry  "  and  "  Defence 
of  poesy,**  as  well  as  numerous  mis- 
cellaneous pieces,  won  him  much  favor 
at  Court.  In  1586  he  was  given  a  com- 
mand in  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
killed  at  Zutphen. 

Srdon.  A  PhoBnician  seaport  more 
ancient  than  Tyre,  famous  for  its 
I  commerce,  its  manufactures  of  purple, 
*  and  of  glass,  which  a  Sidonian  was 
said  to  have  invented.  Its  strong  po- 
sition on  an  island  off  the  end  of  a 
promontory  made  Crusaders  and  Sar- 
acens fight  for  it.  It  is  now  a  fishing 
town  (Saida)  of  12,000  inhabitants 
with  valuable  finds  of  antiquities. 

816'mans.  8lr  William  (Karl  Wll- 
helm),  (1823-83).  A  German  physicist, 
settled  in  England.  He  invented  water- 
meter,  steel  furnace,  pyrometer,  bath- 
ometer, refHgerating  apparatus,  im- 
provements in  electric  traction  and 
lighting.  A  memorial  laboratory  of 
electrical  engineering  was  founded  at 
London  by  his  widow. 

Slan'a  or  8ian'na.  A  town  in  Tuscany, 
Italy,  61  miles  south  of  Florence.  It 
contains  many  fine  buildings,  a  uni- 
versity, cathedral,  Palazzo ;  is  famous  in 
the  history  of  architecture  and  pro- 
duced a  •*  school  '*  of  artists;  p.  30,000. 
Its  interesting  medieval  history  was 
made  more  brilliant  by  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  daughter  of  a  dver,  whose 
home  has  been  preserved  for  600 
years.  She  Influenced  the  politics  of 
Italy  by  her  counsels. 

Sianklawloz  (syen'-kve-vech),  Han- 
ryk  (1846 — ).  A  Polish  novelist.  He 
wrote  "  Quo  Vadis,*'  "  With  Fire  and 
Sword,"  "The  Deluge,"  "Pan  Mi- 
chael,'^ "The  Children  of  the  Soil,** 
and  received  the  NGbel  literature  prize, 
1905. 

SiaKra  Lao'na.  A  British  colonial 
settlement  in  Senegambia,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  area  30,000  square 
miles,  p.  800,000.  The  capital  is 
Freetown  or  St.  George  (q.  v.).  It  is 
the  English  slave  refuge,  corre- 
sponding to  the  American  Liberia. 

SiaKra  Nava'da.  A  mountain  range  in 
Spain  whose  highest  summit,  Mulhncen, 
is  11,663  ft.  Also  a  mountain  chain  in 
California,  highest  peak  Mt.  Whitney, 
altitude  i 4,898  ft.    See  California. 


Slayte    (se-as'),  Emmanual  Joaaph. 

Commonly  called  Abb^  Siey^s  (1748- 
1836).  A  prominent  figure  in  the 
French  Revolution,  taking  an  active  part 
in  shaping  the  Republic,  and  voting  for 
the  death  of  the  King.  Later  he  was 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Directory,  was  Consul 
under  Napoleon  and  on  the  latter *s  ob- 
taining supreme  power,  was  ennobled 
and  retired  on  a  pension. 

Sia'nala.  The  means  of  transmitting 
intelligence  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance i>y  the  agency  of  sight  or  hear* 
ing.  For  conveying  information  or 
warning  to  ships  at  sea,  flags  are  now 
generally  used,  and  a  very  elaborate 
code  in  connection  with  them  is 
adopted,  enabling  words  and  sentences 
to  be  clearly  comprehended  by  their 
varied  manipulation.  Other  modes  of 
sea  signalling  are  afforded  by  steam 
Jets,  and  at  night  by  flashes  of  light. 
Land  signalling  is   usually  by  hello- 

fraph  or  sun  flashes  from  mirrors, 
emaphores  are  the  principal  signals 
on  railways,  in  connection  with  col- 
ored lamps.  The  block-signal  sys- 
tem' now  in  general  use — ^which  en- 
sures the  safety  of  a  train  within  a 
given  distance  by  not  permitting  an- 
other train  to  be  on  the  same  line  of 
rails  within  that  distance — ^has  been  of 
great  service  in  preventing  railway  ac- 
cidents. There  are  also  electric,  auto- 
matic, and  pneumatic  signals,  and  for 
times  of  fo^  explosives  called  fog-sig- 
nals are  placed  on  railway  metals. 
See  Semaphore. 

SIga'liaa,  Charlaa  Dwight  (1845—). 
An  American  naval  officer.  He  com- 
manded the  "  Maine  **  when  it  was 
blown  up  by  an  infernal  machine  in 
Havana  Harbor,  and  was  commended 
for  his  resolution  and  good  Judgment. 
In  1900  he  was  appointed  chief  offi- 
cer of  naval  Intelligence  and  rear-ad- 
miral. 1903.  He  wrote  "Deep  Sea 
Sounding  and  Dredging.** 

8lkha  (siks).  A  Hindoo  sect  estab- 
lished in  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
.gradually  extending  into  a  powerful 
race,  settled  mainly  in  the  Punjab,  and 
of  an  Intensely  military  spirit.  The 
Sikhs,  under  Ranjit  Singh,  strongly  op- 
posed the  British  rule  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  many 
fierce  battles  were  fought  before  they 
were  finally  subdued,  and  their  country 
annexed  in  1848.  They  are  now 
among  the  most  loyal  of  Indian  sub- 
jects. 

Slla'ala.  The  southeast  province  of 
Prussia  on  the  Oder,  between  Bohemia 
and  Russian  Poland;  area  15,568 
square     miles;     p.     4,902,611.       The 
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chief  cities  are  Breslau,  GOrlitz  and 
liiegnitz  (qq.  v.).  It  is  a  fertile  land, 
raising  cereals,  potatoes,  forage,  beets, 
cattle,  dairy  products;  two-thirds  in 
small  holdings,  admirably  cultivated. 
The  mountains  of  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tier rise  in  the  southwest  to  5.260  ft., 
while  the  northeast  is  the  great  Polish 
plain.  It  has  the  most  valuable  coal 
fields  of  Germany,  and  perhaps  the 
world  (32.300,000  tons  a  year);  the 
zinc  product  exceeds  all  others 
(609.000  tons).  Iron  and  lead  are  also 
lound.  There  are  great  smelting  and 
steel  works,  and  immense  manufactures 
of  woolen  (Silesian  sheep),  flax,  china, 
glass,  beet  sugar,  spirits,  wood  ware, 
etc.  It  has  a  net-work  of  railways  and 
canals,  admirable  education,  large  Po- 
lish and  Catholic  population.  Silesia 
was  filled  by  the  Polish  tribes  when 
the  ancient  Germans  pressed  out  into 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  divided 
into  small  principalities.  The  more 
systematic  German  civilization  and 
population  entered  it  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  fell  to  Austria.  In  1740 
Frederick  the  Great  took  advantage 
of  Maria  Theresa's  weakness,  and 
seized  it  for  Prussia,  Involvinflr  all  Eu- 
rope, and  even  the  French  and  English 
colonies  in  America  in  a  succession  of 
sangruinary  wars  which  ended  with  the 
Seven  Years*  War  in  1763. 

Sirioon  (Latin,  silex,  flint).  A  non- 
metallic  element,  combining  with  oxy- 
?:en  to  form  silica  or  sand.  It  consti- 
utes  more  of  the  earth's  crust  than 
any  other  element  except  oxygen; 
forms  45  per  cent,  of  quartz  and  sand- 
stone; 35  per  cent,  of*  granite  and 
gneiss;  30  of  slate.  23  of  trap;  is 
found  mixed  also  with  alumina  in  clay. 
It  was  first  obtained  by  Berzelius  in 
1823,  by  decomposing  potassium  sili- 
cofluoride  with  potassium  in  a  red  hot 
tube.  It  is  a  gleaming  brown  powder, 
which  is  analogous  in  inorganic  life  to 
carbon  in  organic.  If  heated  in  air  it 
unites  with  the  oxygen  in  a  bright 
flame.  If  air  Is  excluded  it  melts  be- 
tween the  melting  points  of  steel  and 
cast  iron.  It  is  a  non-conductor,  and 
crystallizes  in  grayish-black  leaflets  of 
sp.  g.  2.19.  It  is  not  affected  by  min- 
eral acids,  except  hydrofluoric,  out  is 
dissolved  by  potash  solution.  A  very 
slight  percentage  improves  brass,  in- 
creases the  conductivity  of  copper,  and 
the  toughness  of  wrought  iron.  Silica 
(S1O2)  or  silicic  acid  is  a  combination 
of  silicon  and  oxygen.  It  forms  the 
skeleton  of  plants,  oeing  75  per  cent, 
of  the  ash  of  wheat  straw,  65  of  rye 
straw,  36  of  potato  stems.  It  enters 
into  pottery  and  glazes  it ;  and,  as  sand, 


is  the  basis  of  glass.  Even  crystallized 
it  contains  no  water,  and  is  insoluble 
in  potash  solution ;  when  amorphous,  it 
contains  water  and  is  soluble.  Mix- 
tures of  the  crystallized  and  amorphous 
forms  produce  flint,  agate,  carnelian 
and  chalcedony.  Silicide  of  carbon 
(carborundum),  is  produced  in  fine 
crystals  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  carbon  to  a  powerful  electric  cur- 
rent for  eight  hours.  It  is  a  substitute 
for  corundum  and  emery  Ip  whetstones 
and  emery  wheels.  Amorphous  silica 
forms  the  opal. 

Silk  (softened  from  Latin,  Serieum. 
Chinese).  AH  empress  of  China  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  process  of  winding 
silk  flrom  cocoons,  2700  B.  C.  Aris- 
totle (330  B.  C.)  knew  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  an  insect.  Nestorian  pilgrims 
flrst  brouc^t  silk-worm  eggs  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  presented  them  to  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  in  560  A.  D.. 
though  the  raw  silk  had  been  imported 
and  woven  into  gauze  at  Cos  since  Ar- 
istotle's time.  Silk  culture  soon  passed 
from  Constantinople  to  Italy  and  was 
maintained  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  silk  moth  (Bombyx  mori),  is  a 
large  heavy  creature  an  inch  long,  the 
breadth  across  the  spread  wings  be- 
ing about  3  inches,  ai]  creamy  white. 
The  males  have  small  antenne.  Their 
weight  makes  them  sluggish,  and  they 
live  but  a  few  days,  dying  in  June, 
after  laying  a  large  number  of  bluish 
eggs,  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  gummed 
to  some  surface.  The  eggs  are  kept 
in  a  cool,  well  aired  place  through  the 
next  winter,  protected  from  the  attack 
of  vermin.  Toward  sprint  the  tem- 
perature l8  gradually  raisea  to  50  "*  and 
then  73*^  P.  by  incubators  (anticipa- 
ting the  arrival  of  summer),  the  eggs 
spread  out  on  frames  covered  ^th 
white  muslin,  and  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  They  grow  white,  showing  that 
maturity  is  near.  The  eggs  are  then 
covered  with  tulle  or  perforated  paper, 
over  which  the  fresh  spring  leaves  of 
the  white  mulberry  are  spread.  The 
caterpillar  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  at  flrst,  and  climos  at  once  to  the 
leaves,  where  he  must  be  fed  eight  or 
ten  times  a  day,  the  tulle  with  the 
d(^bris  being  changed  each  time.  An 
immense  supply  of  leaves  is  required, 
from  carefully  tended  plantations, 
trimmed  low  to  make  picking  easy.  A 
leaf  is  about  flve  inches  long.  After  six 
days  the  worms  burst  through  their  old 
skin,  and  wriggle  out  in  a  new  one,  and 
this  is  repeated  four  times,  until  the 
yellowish  creature  is  fat  and  stout,  three 
inches  long.  An  ounce  of  eggs  con- 
tains 40,000,  for  ^^ich  a  square  yard 
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is  allowed  at  birth.  This  is  doubled  on 
the  fourth  day,  doubled  again  on  the 
sixth.  At  the  final  stage,  60  yards 
are  required,  and  they  have  devoured 
1,400  lbs.  or  leaves.    The  worms  then 

Sow  lethargic,  brush  is  supplied  and 
ey  begin  to  spin  cocoons.  The  tem- 
perature is  maintained  at  73"*  or  74  ^ 
The  filaments  for  the  cocoon  are  pro- 
duced by  a  gummy  substance  from  the 
spinnerets  in  the  lip;  1,000,000  yards 
to  the  pound.  Cocoons  for  reproduc- 
tion are  now  selected,  and  the  others 
killed  in  a  hot  air  oven  lest  the  moths 
should  burst  out  and  break  the  threads. 
The  cocoons  are  thrown  into  tubs  of 
hot  water  to  dissolve  the  gum,  and  an 
experienced  operator  rakes  them  with 
a  broom  until  about  six  ends  are  found, 
and  reeled  together  in  a  thread.  The 
filaments  themselves  are  almost  invis- 
ible. Great  care  is  required  to  keep 
the  thread  even,  and  the  residuum  of 
Kum  makes  the  filaments  cohere.  Each 
cocoon  contains  3,000  yards,  of  which 
900  can  be  reeled  oflT,  the  residuum  be- 
ing carded  and  spun  into  inferior  ma- 
terial for  fillings,  velvet,  etc.;  800  to 
600  cocoons  with  chrysalids  weigh  a 
pound:  8?&  lbs.  furnish  one  pound  of 
raw  silk,  which  is  reduced  to  %  lb.  by 
soaking  out  the  residual  gum.  A  pound 
of  raw  silk  makes  20  yards  of  dress 
silk.  China  exports  about  17.000,000 
lbs.  raw  silk;  Japan.  8,000,000:  India, 
S00,000;  Persia  and  Turkey,  4,000,- 
000;  Italy  produces  7,000,000;  France, 
Austria  and  Spain  combined  2,000,000. 
China  weaves  14,000,000  for  home 
consumption.  The  raw  silk  lopses 
weight  ny  cleansing,  but   this   is   re- 

£  laced  in  dyeing,  which  may  be  carried 
)  a  fraudulent  extent,  salts  of  tin  mul- 
tiplying the  weight  sixfold.  Very  care- 
ful buying  and  selection  is  required. 
The  raw  silk  is  cleaned  in  soapy  water 
at  110*  F.  and  reeled  through  a 
cleaner,  after  which  two  or  more 
threads  may  be  twisted  together.  The 
United  States  manufactures  11.000.- 
000  lbs.  raw  silk  yearly  into  materials 
worth  $133,000,000,  largely  at  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey  (q.  v.)  and  in  Con- 
necticut. Prance  consumes  9,000,000 
lbs..  Japan,  6,600,000:  Germany, 
6,100,000.  Italy.  Switzerland,  Russia, 
India,  England,  Austria,  produce  less. 
England  Imports  950,000.000  manu- 
factured silks.  Pongee  silk  is  woven 
with  a  single  thread  of  raw  silk,  and  is 
chiefly  produced  in  China  and  Japan. 
Taffeta  is  another  light  silk;  satin  is 
made  of  tightly  twisted  threads, 
cheaper  satins  having  a  cotton  warp; 
suran  is  twilled;  grosgrain  is  heavy: 
talle,  guare,   grenadine   require    great 


care  in  weaving;  fflac^  or  changeable 
silk  uses  threads  of  different  colors  for 
warp  and  woof;  moire,  is  grained  silk 
flattened  by  pressure  to  produce  pat- 
terns. (Villon.  "La  Soie  ";*•  Coles, 
"  Ornament  in  European  Silks.")  Ar- 
tificial silk  has  been  produced  ft'om 
cotton,  soaked  in  nitric  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  cellulose  being  re- 
duced by  copper  ammonia  or  zinc 
chloride  and  ejected  through  almost 
microscopic  spinnerets,  producing  raw 
silk,  seven  tons  daily,  lustrous  and 
cheap  but  inferior  in  quality. 

8llk  Ootton  Tree  or  Kriodondron 
(Greek,  wool  tree).  It  grows  120  ft. 
high  in  India,  Africa  and  South  America 
with  palmate  leaves,  soft  wood  and 
beautiful  fiowers.  The  cotton  of  the 
seed  capsule  is  short  and  brittle,  but  is 
used  for  stuffing  and  felting. 

8llk-worm  Moth.    See  Silk. 

811'ilman,  Benjamin  (1779-1864). 
Professor  of  natural  science  at  Yale, 
1802-64.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  lec- 
turer on  geology;  fotmded  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  1818;  with  Dr. 
Robt.  Hare  invented  the  compound 
blow-pipe.  Sillimanite,  a  vitreous  alum- 
inum silicate,  was  named  for  him.  His 
son,  Benjamin  Sllllman  (1816-85),  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  professor,  edited 
the  **  Journal  of  Science,**  and  wrote 
"  Principles  of  Physics." 

8rio  (Celtic,  sil  seed;  silo,  grain  pit). 
A  structure  to  preserve  green  fodder 
for  winter  feed;  a  circular  wooden 
tower,  10  to  30  ft.  in  diameter  and  20 
to  40  ft.  high.  A  chopping  attachment 
on  a  threshing  machine  chops  com 
(with  cobs),  millet,  oats,  clover  or  al- 
falfa, which  are  carried  by  a  revolving 
belt  and  dumped  in  the  silo.  When  full 
it  is  sealed  at  the  top  by  wet  chaff 
which  excludes  air  and  prevents  ex- 
cessive fermentation.  It  is  shoveled  out 
of  a  small  opening  below,  and  increases 
the  health  of  animals,  the  milk  of  cows. 

8ilo'am.  A  fountain  and  pool  of  Jeru- 
salem, connected  by  a  winding  tunnel 
with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  This 
was  a  singrular  intermittent  spring  be- 
neath the  temple  area,  produced  by  a 
natural  siphon  in  the  rock.  A  Hebrew 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  in 
the  alphabet  of  the  Moabite  stone,  was 
found  in  the  tunnel  in  1880,  recording 
its  construction.  Another  tunnel  leads 
from  the  pool  to  a  lower  one  (Isaiah, 
viii,  6,  John  ix,  7). 

8llu>lan  8ystem.  The  strata  inter- 
mediate between  the  Archaean,  or 
Azoic,  and  the  Devonian  (See  Geol- 
ogy) .  It  consists  of  limestones,  shales 
and  sandstones.     The   fossils   include 
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seaweeds,  sponcres,  crinoids*  star-flsh, 
corals,  trilobites;  brachiopods,  mol- 
luscs. There  are  remains  of  sharks, 
and  of  scorpions  which  indicate  aerial 
existence. 

8ilu>ld0  (Greek,  silour^s.  splash- 
tail.)  The  Silurus  glanis  or  sheat-fish, 
is  five  feet  long,  the  largest  fresh  water 
fish  of  southern  and  central  Europe, 
living  on  smaller  fish  and  valued  for 
food.  They  have  flat  heads,  large 
mouths,  and  barbels.  The  cat-fish  and 
bull-heads  of  America  are  smaller 
species.  There  are  large  species  in  the 
Nile,  one  of  them  being  electric,  like 
the  torpedo.  In  Brazil  there  is  a  genus 
which  holds  water  in  its  gills,  and  in 
droughts  travels  from  pond  to  pond  by 
night.  They  make  nests  for  their  eggs, 
male  and  female  watching  them  until 
hatched.  Others  are  found  in  the  lakes 
of  the  Andes,  14*,000  ft.  above -the  sea. 
and  there  is  a  six-foot  kind  in  India 
and  Java.  Fossil  Silurians  of  grea'  an- 
tiquity gave  name  to  the  Silurian  Strata. 

8ii'var.  A  brilliant  v^ite  metal,  sp. 
g.  10.57:  melts  at  1900*"  F.  and  then 
absorbs  22  times  its  volume  of  oxygen. 
When  cold  it  does  not  oxidize,  but  is 
easily  tarnished  by  sulphur,  with 
which  it  readily  unites,  as  well  as  with 
arsenic,  antimony,  lead,  copper  and 
gold,  producing  its  principal  ores.  It 
Is  exceedingly  ductile  and  malleable, 
the  best  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
an  excellent  one  for  heat.  In  Norway 
it  has  been  found  in  solid  masses,  one 
at  Copenhagen  weighing  500  lbs.  Sil- 
ver protoxid  is  used  to  stain  yellow 
glass;  silver  nitrate  is  lunar  caustic 
(See  Nitrates).  With  the  ancients, 
silver  came  chiefly  fl'om  Spain.  An  in- 
scription in  Egypt,  B.  G.  loOO,  gives  its 
ratio  to  gold  as  13%  to  1,  vvhich  is 
also  found  in  cuneiform  Persian  in- 
scriptions. With  the  Greeks,  it  fell  to 
10  to  1,  and  remained  so  for  ages, 
though  Gffisar  brought  such  golden 
treasures  to  Rome  that  it  fell  to  7  %  to 
one.  Better  working  of  Spanish  mines 
changed  this  to  13  to  1.  which  re- 
mained the  average  until  the  Spaniards 
unlocked  the  silver  treasures  of  the 
mines  in  New  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, raising  it  to  16  to  1.  1573.  The 
Spanish  applied  the  traditional  method 
which  had  oeen  evolved  in  Spain  since 
Roman  times,  triturating  the  ore  in  a 
circular  mill,  worked  in  a  shallow  stone 
lined  pit  by  mule  power,  until  the  ore 
became  a  paste;  trampling  it  with  salt 
by  mules,  salting  ana  adding  sulphate 
of  copper,  finally  distilling  off  the  mer- 
cury, when  the  United  States  devel- 
oped the  mines  of  Colorado,  better 
methods  were  employed,    crushing  by 


steam  power,  employing  chemical 
agents  more  skillfully,  and  saving  more 
mercury  from  waste  by  a  better  still. 
The  price  of  silver  was  halved,  and  it 
has  been  demonetized  through  the 
world  except  in  China,  though  there 
was  a  strong  political  combination  in 
the  United  States  between  the  silver 
states  and  the  borrowing  states  of  the 
south  and  west  which  wished  to  pay  in 
depreciated  currency,  and  resisted  the 
workings  of  the  law.  Silver  is  now  a 
commercial  metal  like  copper,  worth 
about  53  cents  an  ounce.  A  great  part 
of  it  is  produced  by  scientific  smelting 
in  the  production  of  lead  and  copper, 
the  value  of  the  separated  silver  being 
about  equal  to  the  lead  obtained.  Sil- 
ver formed  most  of  the  currency  of  the 
ancient  world,  after  it  began  to  be 
coined  at  iGgina,  750  B.  G.  (See  Nu- 
mismatics), it  was  the  only  coinage  of 
Europe  In  the  Middle  Ages,  except  the 
bezants  of  Constantinople,  until  the 
fourteenth  century  when  England  be- 
gan to  coin  the  gold  nobles  and  angels. 
The  Chinese,  Indians  and  Persians 
worked  silver  beautifully,  and  invented 
the  niello  process.  Both  the  coinage  and 
art  of  the  Greeks,  exceeded  anything 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Poroe- 
lain  was  unknown,  and  silver  plate  was 
employed  for  table  service.  The  Romans 
were  especially  fond  of  silver  plate. 
Pliny  tells  of  a  charger  weighing  500 
lbs.,  carried  by  a  band  of  slaves,  and 
exquisite  work  in  silver,  gold  and 
bronze  has  been  found  at  Pompeii  and 
in  excavations.  The  Romans  had  also  a 
mania  for  early  Greek  plate,  centuries 
old.  and  paid  great  prices  for  it.  Silver 
still  supplies  the  tables  of  the  world. 
and  by  electro-plating,  wholesome  and 
serviceable  ware  is  universal.  The  Ro- 
mans had  spoons,  but  ate  with  ttiefer 
fingers,  forks  being  an  Italian  refine- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century.  Plated 
knives  have  generally  replaced  the 
steel  ones,  always  liable  to  tarnish 
and  rust.  The  subsidiary  coinage  is 
always  of  silver,  without  regard  to  its 
intrinsic  value,  with  ten  per  cent,  of 
copper  to  harden  it.  An  alloy  of  silver 
and  gold  forms  a  pale  and  beautiful 
material  which  the  Greeks  called  elec- 
tron (amber)  and  used  extensively  for 
decoration.  Silver  chloride  and  bro- 
mide are  used  in  photography. 

8irverslde.  A  small  striped  fish, 
found  in  schools  on  the  shores  of  North 
America. 

8lmaruba'co0.  A  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Rutaceae,  order  Terbinthines,  in- 
cluding about  110  tropica]  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  include  the 
quassia  of  Surinam  and  Jamaica,  whose 
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wood    affords    a    wholesome    bitter* 
sometimes  substituted  for  hops. 

Simferopol  CsemTero'pol).  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Russian  province  Taurida,  on 
the  railway,  50  miles  nortb  of  Sebas- 
topoL  in  a  flruitful,  warm  region.    P. 

bimrids.    See  Quadrumana. 

SIm'ia.  A  district  in  the  Delhi  division 
of  the  Punjab,  British  India,  area  102 
square  miles;  p.  40,500.  The  capital  is 
Simla  (at  an  altitude  of  7.075  ft.  above 
sea),  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment officials.  The  hills  around  it 
are  clothed  with  deodars  and  rhodo- 
dendrons. The  sanatorium  of  Simla  oc- 
cupies a  spur  of  the  Lower  Himalayas 
for  about  six  miles,  and  near  are  the 
subsidiary  sanatoria  of  Kasauli.  Dags- 
hai,  Sabathu,  and  Solon,  and  the  can- 
tonment of  Jutogh.  P.  about  14,- 
200. 

Simmt,  William  Qllmore  (1806-70). 
A  novelist  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
the  most  notable  southern  man  of  let- 
ters before  the  Civil  War.  He  wrote 
"The  Kinsman,"  "  Butaw,"  "Wig- 
wam and  Cabin,'*  and  biographies  of 
Marion  and  Qreene. 

Simon.  Jules  (1814-96).  A  French 
philosopher  and  statesman.  He  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Na- 

goleon  III.,  influenced  public  opinion 
y  his  pen,  and  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  1863.  He  foresaw  the 
Franco-German  War,  and  vainly 
warned  the  nation.  Under  the  Repub- 
lic he  became  minister  of  Publlo  Ed- 
ucation, member  of  the  Academy,  life 
Senator  and  Premier.  He  v^ote  on 
Duty,  Natural  Religion  and  Liberty  of 
Conscience. 

Sl'monv.  The  offense  of  trading  in 
church  offices.  It  has  been  contrary  to 
English  law  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  presentations  made  for  pecuniary 
consideration  are  void.  Persons  mak- 
ing such  presentations  are  liable  to 
heavy  fine. 

SIm'plon.  A  famous  mountain  of 
Switzerland,  altitude   11,695  ft.     The 

?iass  over  the  Simplon  (altitude  6,594 
t.)  from  Domo  d*Ossola,  Italy,  to  Brieg 
in  the  Rhone  valley,  was  originally 
made  by  Napoleon  1.  The  Simplon  Hail- 
way  tunnel  nrom  Visp  on  the  Swiss  side 
of  the  mountain  to  the  valley  of  the 
Po  at  Iselle  on  the  Italian,  constructed 
with  funds  furnished  by  the  two  coun- 
tries, consists  of  two  parallel  bores 
each  about  66,000  ft.  long,  57  ft.  on 
the  average  apart,  and  connected  by 
cross  cuttings  at  about  every  670  feet. 
Slmp^eon,  Sir  James  Youno  (1811- 
1870).  The  discoverer  of  the  utility  of 
chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  was  a  na- 


tive of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  experimental  surgeons  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  ana  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  from  1840, 
and  after  a  long  series  of  experiments 
was  able  in  1847  to  explain  and  intro- 
duce his  new  anssthetlc  agent.  He 
also  introduced  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  gynecology,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral text-books.  He  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1866. 

srnal.  A  peninsula  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Akabah  and  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea;  area  11,055  square  miles, 
mainly  desert.  Mt.  Sinai  (the  Arab  Je- 
bel  Musa,  or  "  Mt.  of  Moses  "),  called 
also  Horeb,  is  one  of  the  numerous 
mountains  on  th«b  peninsula;  altitude 
7,363  ft.  ^ 

SIna'pia.    See  Mustard. 

SIng'aporo.  A  British  isle  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
part  of  the  Grown  colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlements.  It  is  strongly  fortifled; 
area  206  square  miles;  p.  230,000  (less 
than  4.000  Europeans).  There  is  an 
Admiralty  dockyard,  a  fine  cathedral 
and  the  Government  buildings. 

Single  Tax.    See  George,  Henry. 

Sing  Sing.    The  former  name  of  the 

g risen  village  of  Ossining,  Westchester 
lounty.  New  York. 
Sioux  (soo),  (little  snakes,  name 
given  by  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois). 
A  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  allied  with 
the  Assiniboines,  Osages,  Omahas. 
Mandans.  Gatawbas  and  Biloxi.  forced 
westward  by  the  Iroquois  and  Musk- 
ogees.  When  first  known  by  the 
French  In  1632,  they  were  in  Wiscon- 
sin, but  were  driven  onward  to  the 
plains  and  becamo  horse  Indians.  They 
call  themselves  Dakotas,  or  allies.    An- 

Sered  by  white  settlement*  they  mur- 
ered  1,000  farmers  in  Minnesota, 
1862;  and  remained  at  war  on  the 
plains,  destroying  Petterman*8  com- 
mand, 1866,  and  Guster*s  1876.  Gen. 
Miles  defeated  them,  1890.  and  Bishop 
Hare*s  apostolic  work  in  the  Dakotas 
civilized  them.  There  are  24,000  left, 
who  can  generally  read  and  write, 
and  are  becoming  farmers. 

Stoux  City.  A  city  on  the  Missouri 
River,  Woodbury  Gounty,  Iowa,  with 

?»acking  industries  and  various  manu- 
actures.     P.  47,828. 

Sioux  Falls.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Minnehaha  County,  South  Dakota; 
60  miles  northeast  of  Yankton,  on  the 
Chic.  Milw.  <&  St.  P.  and  other  lines. 
It  derives  from  the  Falls  of  the  Big 
Sioux  River,  an  important  water  power 
and  has  large  flour  mills,  machine 
shops,    etc.      There    are    quarries    or 
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building  stone  near.  The  Dakota  Peni- 
tentiary, State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
and  several  sohools  are  here.  P. 
14.094. 

Slpho'nla  Elat'tloa.  A  rubber  tree 
in  the  forests  of  the  Amazon.  See 
Caoutchouc;  Rubber. 

8rren.  An  eel-like  tadpole  of  the 
Gulf  States,  which  lives  in  ditches,  is 
two  feet  long  and  never  turns  to  a 
frog;  has  rudimentary  legs,  an  inch 
long,  rudimentary  ffills,  and  a  sort  of 
external  lung,  in  fibrous  excrescences 
at  the  throat. 

SIren'idn.  A  family  of  the  Dipneu- 
mona  or  lunged  fishes.  The  fins  are  so 
developed  that  they  are  able  to  crawl 
out  of  the  water  with  them.  Lungs 
and  gills  are  both  small,  but  they  can 
exist  in  mud,  water  or  air.  The  Lep- 
idosiren  of  Brazil  and  its  congener  the 
Protopterus  annecteus  of  Africa  are 
four  to  six  feet  long.  In  the  dry  sea- 
son the  Protopterus  buries  itself  in  the 
mud  of  pools,  and  is  baked  into  it  as 
the  pool  evaporates,  remaining  torpid 
until  the  rains.  The  flesh  is  excellent. 
The  Lepidosiren  is  said  to  mew  like  a 
oat.  It  is  an  ancient  family,  found  as 
fossils. 

Sirens.  Mythological  enchantresses, 
a  species  of  Creek  mermaid  described 
by  Homer,  \/ho  were  said  to  lure  sail- 
ors to  destruction.  They  afterward 
were  localized  on  some  barren  islands 
near  Amalfi,  Italy. 

SiKlut  (Sanskrit,  surya,  sun:  Greek, 
seiriao,  to  scorch).  The  most  brilliant 
fixed  star.  As  the  sun  proceeds  in  its 
course,  it  rises  at  the  same  time  with 
Sirius  (heliacal  rising)  in  July,  and  the 
ancients  associated  this  with  the  star. 
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which  they  called  "the  scorcher"  or 
**  scorched  '*  as  he  melts  In  the  sun.  It 
is  in  the  constellation  of  the  Dog, 
which  occasioned  the  word  **dog 
days.**  It  is  therefore  seen  best  in 
winter,  following  Orion;  has  a  beauti- 
ful blue  color,  more  pronounced  when 
seen  through  a  telescope,  and  revolves 
around  a  paler  companion  star. 

Siroo'oo  (Arabian,  sharaqa,  to  rise 
[of  the  sun  J ) .  A  hot  dry  wind  of  the 
Sahara,  bearing  clouds  of  dust,  which 
are  sometimes  carried  across  the  Med- 
iterranean to  Sicily,  where  the  name 
sirocco  (shirocoo)  has  been  given  to 
every  south  wind  since  the  time  the 
Arabs  owned  the  island. 

Sreei.  A  fiber  produced  in  Mexico 
from  the  Agave  and  used  for  ropes  and 
cordage.  Takes  the  name  from  a  port 
in  Yucatan. 

Siemondlj  Jean  Charles  Le'cnerd  de 
(1773-1842).  A  Genevese  histori&n 
who  won   a  high  reputation  for  his 


"  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,** 
"  History  of  the  French,"  "  The  Birth 
of  Italian  Liberty."  - 

Sis'tlne  Chapel.  The  great  chapel  of 
the  Pope  in  the  Vatican ;  an  oblong  hall 
with  vaulted  roof.  The  end,  above  the 
altar,  is  occupied  by  Michael  Angelo*s 
terrible  "  Last  Judgment."  The  vault 
is  a  series  of  his  frescoes,  including 
the  "  Creation  of  Adam  by  the  Al- 
mighty"  the  most  sublime  of  ideals. 
Michael  Angelo's  fl'iend,  Pope  Julius 
II.,  a  very  old  man,  used  to  climb  on 
his  side  on  the  scaffold  to  watch  him  at 
work,  and  urge  him  on. 

SIVka  (formerly  Novo  Archangelsk). 
A  town  of  Southeast  Alaska,  on  Bara- 
nof  Island,  hi  Sitka  Sound.  It  is  an  old 
settlement,  the  former  capital  and  chief 
port  of  Russian  America.  The  trade  is 
largely  in  furs.  There  are  gold  mines 
and  an  extinct  volcano  near  Mt.  Bdge- 
cumbe  which  is  not  far  from  Sitka.  P. 
1,511. 

Srvas.  A  city  in  Asia  Minor,  south- 
west of  Trebizond,  capital  of  the  Turk- 
ish province  of  Sivas.  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural center,  with  excellent  bazaars.  P. 
44.000. 

Six  Hundred  and  Six  (*'606**).  A 
specific  developed  out  of  the  discovery 
of  Professor  Hiss,  that  the  leucocyte, 
or  white  blood  corpuscles  of  the  rab- 
bit, are  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  acute  and  infectious  diseases, 
by  subcutaneous  injection.  Amoncr 
these  diseases  are  meningitis,  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain-membrane,  pneu- 
monia, endocarditis  (inflammation  of 
the  membrane  of  the  heart),  malaria 
and  septicemia  or  blood  poisoning. 
Professor  Paul  Ehrlich  was  the  de- 
veloper of  Salcarsan  trom  which  came 
a  new  remedy  that  was  named  as  the 
driver  of  all  germs  from  the  body.  It 
is  endorsed  among  others  by  such  emi- 
nent authorities  as  Dr.  S.  W.  Lambert. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York. 

Skate.  A  genus  of  sea-fishes,  some 
of  which  attain  a  considerable  size. 
They  belong  to  the  Ray  family  and  are 
much  esteemed  for  food. 

Skeleton  (French  Greek,  dried 
body) .  The  ft^ame-work  of  the  animal, 
in  man  and  the  vertebrates  consisting 
of  bone  and  cartilage;  in  lower  ani- 
mals, such  as  invertebrates,  of  an  outer 
shell.  The  first  is  known  in  anatomy 
as  an  endo-skeleton,  the  other  as  an 
exo-skeleton. 

Sklm'mere.  Tern-like  birds,  one 
species  of  which  is  common  along  the 
South  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  bill  adapted  for  catching 
fish  while  they  skim  along  the  water. 
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Skin.  The  integument  of  the  animal, 
consisting  in  man  and  most  vertebrates 
of  two  layers,  the  inner,  dermis  or  true 
skin,  called  also  cutis  or  corium,  and 
the  outer  skin  or  epidermis,  sometimes 
called  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin.  In  the 
epilethial  cells,  under  the  surface  of 
the  cuticle,  is  the  pigment  which  makes 
a  man  white,  yellow  or  black.  The  der- 
mis contains  the  blood  vessels,  nerves 
and  glands  and  is  extremely  sensitive, 
requiring  the  covering  of  the  outer 
scarf-skin,  which  consists  of  homy 
cells  that  scale  off  continually.  The 
skii^  varies  in  thickness  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  according  to  the 
necessity  for  protection.  It  contains 
tbe  sweat  glands  and  ducts  which,  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  body,  it 
is  very  necessary  to  keep  open.  Bath- 
ing, therefore,  is  not  more  a  matter  of 
refreshment  and  pleasure  than  of  hy- 
giene and  sanitation. 

Skln-bcetic  or  8kln-moth.  The  larva 
of  an  Insect  that  infests  furs  and  skins. 

Skln-Qraftino.  Where  large  portions 
of  the  skin  have  been  lost  by  burns, 
scalds  or  ulcers,  and  the  raw  surface 
does  not  heal,  portions  of  skin  from 
another  part  of  the  body  or  from  an- 
other person  are  peeled  with  a  razor 
and  planted  on  the  sore.  Incurable 
surfaces  are  sometimes  renewed  by 
this  method. 

Sklnk.  A  smooth-scaled  lizard,  in- 
habiting the  warmer  parts  of  Amca. 
Its  average  length  is  cmout  five  inches, 
and  it  is  prettily  striped. 

8klp'p6r  (Dutch,  skipper,  shipper, 
seaman).  The  captain  of  a  sailing 
ship.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
llsh  known  as  a  saury-pike;  a  butterfly 
80  named  because  of  its  Jerky  flight;  a 
cheese  maggot. 

Skl-running  (ske-).  A  sport  pe- 
culiar to  snowy  and  hilly  regions.  The 
Norwegians  and  Finns  are  adepts 
thereat.  The  skis  are  elongated  snow- 
shoes,  eight  to  nine  feet  long,  of 
smoouied,  toue^  wood,  upturned  at 
the  front.  With  feet  tightly  strapped 
to  the  center  of  these,  the  ski-runner 
slips  dovm  a  snow-covered  or  frozen 
incline,  and  with  the  impetus  gained, 
slides  up  a  front  hill,  at  the  summit, 
when  possible,  leaping  forward  in  the 
air  to  gain  momentum  for  further  gla- 
cial progress.  Ski-runners  in  "full 
go,"  have  been  known  to  leap  a  dis- 
tance of  127  feet  at  a  bound,  which 
was  done  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  three 
years  ago. 

Sko'lMlcfr,  Michael  (1845-1882). 
A  Russian  general  and  statesman  who 
served  his  country  with  brilliance  in 
expeditions  to  Khiva  and  Khokand,  and 


during  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1877- 
1878.  As  commander-in-chief  he  took 
Geok-Tepe  and  conquered  the  Turko- 
mans in  1881.  In  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877  he  stormed  Lovatz,  occu- 
pied Plevna,  lead  the  advance  across 
the  Balkans  and  took  the  Shipka  Pass. 
He  was  a  Pauslavist,  and  died  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Skull.  The  bony  framework  of  the 
head  or  cranium.  The  cavity  of  the 
skull  contains  within  its  unyielding 
bony  walls  the  brain  structure.  The 
cranium  is  formed  of  22  separate  bones 
inclusive  of  those  of  the  face,  united 
by  sutures  somewhat  like  saw-teeth. 
Each  of  these  bones  is  made  up  of  two 
tablets  Joined  by  a  spongy  central 
portion,  the  outer  plate  beinff  tough 
and  fibrous,  the  inner  hard  and  glassy. 
The  porous  middle  layer  of  the  skull 
bones  serves  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
shock  ftrom  falls  or  blows;  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  cranium  into  parts  cir- 
cumscribes flraoture.  The  bones  most 
liable  to  be  accidentally  broken  are  the 
frontal  and  parietal,  or  the  forehead 
bone  and  those  side  ones  which  form 
in  the  skull  cap  the  dome  and  walls  of 
the  cranium  above  the  temple.  A  sim- 
ple flracture  under  careful  treatment 
will  in  repose  unite  and  heal  of  itself; 
a  compound  fracture,  accompanied  by 
depression  of  an  injured  fragment  and 
severe  scalp  laceration  is  a  graver 
matter. 

Skunk.  A  North  American  mammal 
of  the  weasel  family,  with  short  legs 
and  long  bushy  tail,  and  of  a  black 
color,  with  a  vsrhite  patch  on  the  back. 
It  secretes  a  foul-smelling  fluid  in  a 
pair  of  glands  beneath  the  root  of  the 
tail,  and  has  the  power  of  ejecting  it 
at  will.  Anything  tainted  with  this  ob- 
noxious fluid  retains  the  odor  for  days. 
Its  fur,  known  in  trade  as  *' Alaska 
sable,**  is  handsome,  and,  when  in  good 
condition,  valued. 

Skunk-weed.  The  common  skunk- 
cabbaffe  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
so  called  from  its  mephitio  odor. 

Skupthtlna.  The  National  Assembly 
of  Montenegro. 

Skyo.  The  largest  of  the  Inner  Heb- 
rides, forming  part  of  the  county  of 
Invemesshire,  Scotland;  area  547 
square  miles.  The  industries  are 
sheep-farming  and  fishing.  P.  14,750. 
The  only  town  is  Portree.     P.  884. 

Sky'lark.  A  bird  of  Europe,  and 
parts  of  Asia  and  Afl*ica  that  mounts 
singing  tunefully  to  the  skies;  also  a 
bird  of  Australia,  and  of  the  Western 
United  States,  the  "Missouri  lark,*' 
of  similar  character  and  habits. 

Sky '-scrapers.      A    form     of    high 
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building,  the  finest  examples  of  which 
are  found  in  New  York  City.  Passen- 
ger  elevators  were  lutroduoed  hi  the 
sixties,  and  the  Equitable  Company  ot 
New  York  found  that  the  Il^t  and  air 
of  a  seventh  floor  secured  Ihe  best  rent- 
als. The  "  Tribune  "  followed  with  nine 
stories,  the  Western  Union  with  ten. 
In  1888-89,  the  Tower  BuUdhig  at  50 
Broadway  was  erected.  This  building, 
eleven  stories  In  height  and  very  nar- 
row, was  designed  by  Bradford  Lee 
Gilbert,  and  was  the  first  example  of 
"  skeleton  construction,"  that  is,  a 
building  In  which  a  framework  of  metal 
oolunms,  girders  and  beams  carries  the 
entire  weight.  The  transfer  thus,  of 
the  weight  or  the  building  from  the 
walls  to  an  Internal  framework  of  steel, 
revolutionized     building     ooustruotlon. 

Siiiok  advantage  was  taken  of  the  new 
ea  and  the  World  Buildhig  In  1889, 
the  Union  Trust  In  1B90  and  the  Home 
Life  In  1892  were  notable  among  the 
early  sky- scrapers,  which  piled  up 
rapidly.  Only  one  sky-scraper  has 
ever  been  torn  down,  the  Oil  linger 
Building  at  Nassau  and  Wall  Streets, 
which  has  made  way  for  a  much  larger 
sky-scraper,  the  Bankers'  Trust.  In 
1897  with  the  erection  of  the  Park 
Row  Building,  !S  stories,  382  feet  In 
belght,  a  point  was  reached  which 
stood  unrivalled  for  ten  years,  though 
many  other  sky-scrapers  not  much 
inferior  in  height  continued  to  be  built. 
In  1907  the  Singer  Building  was 
erected,  47  stories,  612  feet  In  height 
vrlth  a  60  foot  flag-pole  above  that. 
Shortly  after,  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Tower  at  Twenty-fourth  St.  and  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  reaohed  up  to  SSO  ft.,  and 
this  will  remain  the  tallest  structure 
In  New  York  until  the  completion  of 
the  Woolworth  Building,  at  Broad- 
way, Barclay  St,  and  Park  Place. 
It  will  be  55  stories,  750  ft.  In  height. 


sky-Bcrapers,  the  Whitehall  Building, 
which  is  also  the  largest  In  point  of 
Door  space,  having  550,000  square  ft., 
will  only  pay  about  7  per  cent,  on  the 
Invested  capital,  white  in  some  cases, 
the  buildings  pay  only  2  to  3  per  cent., 
which  amounts  to  a  loss,  considering 
the  returns  on  the  money  If  Invested  In 
smaller  buildings.  The  average  return 
on  sky-scrapers  Is  estimated  as  not 
more  than  i  per  cent. 

Slang.  Originally  the  Jargon  of 
thieves;  now  a  collective  name  lor  col- 
loquial terms,  phrases  or  language  com- 
ing from  the  ball-field,  the  prize-ring 
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arena,  or  some  other  popular  manner 
of  life.  They  are  often  Inelegant  and 
unmeaning,  sometimes  coarse  and 
vulgar,  even,  but  frequently  grotesque 
and  humorous  or  pungent  and 
forceful.  Of  these  expressions  the 
coarse,  the  low  and  the  foolish  are 
usually  ephemeral;  but  such  as  have 
point  and  pith  are  often  adopted  perma- 
nently Into  the  language.  The  slang  of 
to-day  may  be  excellent  English  to- 
morrow. The  language  Indeed,  is  con- 
stantly changing,  being  Increased  by 
such  accessions . 

Slat*,     A  hard  kind  of   shale    rook, 

or iln  sheets, 

a;  purposes, 

al  I    beds    of 

b:  switch - 

b  etc.     The 

Is  BB    are    Id 

V  1  America. 

V  are  «ie 
pi  varies  In 
ci  id  purple. 
11  sun   In    a 

decorations  exactly  reproducing  the 
most  pieolous  marbles  and  porphyries. 

Slate  OoaM.  The  west  coast  of 
Africa  from  Zuorro  River  along  the 
bight  ot  Benin  of  the  Gold  Coast:  for- 
mer scene  of  the  slave  trade.  Divided 
between    Britain,  France  and  Germany. 

Sla'verir,  The  practice  of  holding  hu- 
man beings  as  properly.  It  was  common 
among  the  ancients,  being  the  ordinary 
fate  of  those  captured  in  war.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  papulation 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  slaves.  As  the 
Roman  Empire  increased,  the  free  pop- 
ulation was  exhausted  by  the  drain  \o 
the  army:  all  labor  was  degraded,  and 
the  majority  of  the  peoplebecame slaves 
or  slave  born,  Christianity  gradually 
emancipated  slaves  and  serfs;  but  the 
Institution  is  Justified  by  the  Koran. 
For  ages  the  whole  of  Africa  has 
groaned  under  slave  vrars  and  slave 
trade,  conducted  entirely  by  Moslems, 
and  with  them  the  Institution  has  found 
its  last  refuge.  Negro  slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  British  possessions, 
1S33;  after  having  existed  in  them 
nearly  300  years.  It  began  in  the 
United  Stales,  1619,  when  a  Dutch 
ship,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  from 
.Africa,  disposed  of  them  to  the  Vir- 
ginia planters  of  the  James  River. 
From  there  the  system  spread  over  the 
country  but  was  early  abandoned  In  the 
North,  as  unprofitable;  it  so  nourished, 
however,  in  the  South,  that  when  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proolamstion  was 
issued.  January  1,  1863,  4,000,000 
Southern  slaves  were   affected    by    it. 
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It  was  formerly  abolished  in  the  Union 
by  Constitutional  Amendment,  in  Deo. 
1865.  In  Brazil,  where  the  next 
largest  number  of  blacks  were  held  in 
bondage,  it  was  abolished  by  gradual 
emancipation,  beginning  1871.  The  Af- 
rican slave  trade,  one  of  the  black- 
est crimes  of  history,  was  finally  broken 
up  more  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
than  of  navies,  although  the  united  ef- 
forts of  the  war  ships  of  Britain  and 
United  States  had  much  to  do  with  its 
suppression.  It  has  existed  probably  for 
thousands  of  years,  but  was  most  ac- 
tively prosecuted  from  the  early  six- 
teenth to  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  begun  by  the  Spaniards 
to  furnish  labor  for  the  West  Indian 
plantations  after  they  had  all  but  ex- 
terminated the  Indians.  In  1562  an 
English  company  embarked  in  it.  The 
great  English  sea-dog.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, was  a  slaver.  The  Stuarts 
fostered  it  and  Queen  Anne  was  a 
stockholder  iq  one  of  these  enterprises. 
Although  slave  importations  were  pro- 
hibited in  the  United  States  after  1808, 
the  trade  still  went  on  clandestinely, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  There 
was  a  trial  for  this  offense  as  late  as 
18&1.  See   Enfranchisement. 

8l«vo'n(«  or  Solavo'nia.  A  crown- 
land  (with  Croatia)  of  Hungary;  area 
8,987  square  miles,  between  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier  and  the  River  Drave;  p. 
1,250,000.    The  capital  is  Eszek. 

8l«v«  or  8lavonl«n«  (Russian, 
Slovo,  word,  praise;  slava,  glory).  A 
great  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
race.  The  fair-haired  Lithuanians  of 
the  Baltic  preserve  the  primitive  type; 
their  language,  with  elaborate  gram- 
matical system,  is  closely  akin  to  the 
Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  Prussians,  who  gave  their 
name  to  modem  Prussia,  amalgamating 
with  the  Germans.  There  are  3,000,- 
000  of  them.  The  Russians,  Little 
Russians,  and  Ruthenians  form  the 
^eat  Russian  empire,  and  are  found  in 
Galicla.  Closely  related  in  speech  are 
the  Bulgarians  of  Turkey,  the  Servians, 
Bosnians,  Croatians,  Slovenians  and 
Bohemians  for  Czechs)  of  Austria. 
The  Poles  (see  Poland)  are  another 
branch.  Altogether  there  are  about  a 
hundred  million  Slavs,  the  most  east- 
em  of  Europeans,  industrious,  high- 
minded,  poetical,  warlike.  They  were 
the  last  of  Europe  to  be  Christianized 
and  civilized,  and  bore  the  crushing 
brunt  of  the  assault  of  Tartars  and 
Turks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  serving  as 
the  shield  of  the  west. 

Sleep.    The   physiological    state   ot 
repose;  of  partial  consciousness,  relax- 


ation of  the  body,  and  diminished  vital 
force  and  function;  occurringr  periodic- 
ally in  man  and  animals,  and  ob- 
servable even  in  plants.  Regularity 
and  sufficiency  of  sleep,  it  Is  well 
known,  is  a  condition  requisite  to 
health;  sleeplessness  or  sleepful- 
ness  are  equally  indications  of  a  dis- 
ordered system.  In  certain  animals, 
however,  sleep  may  be  much  prolonged 
without  injury  and  for  a  good  purpose, 
as  in  the  winter  hibernation  of  the 
bear,  who  draws  his  sustenance  during 
that  long  sleep,  from  the  fat  he  has 
stored  up  in  Swimmer;  or  in  the  land 
snairs  torpor  during  drought.  The 
word  sleep  is  often  used  as  a  syn- 
onym for  numbness,  as  **  my  foot  is 
asleep."  or  for  death,  as  "his  last 
sleep.'^  The  phrase  of  sleep-drunk 
describes  the  condition  of  one  awak- 
ened suddenly  from  a  heavy  sleep;  a 
sleep-walker,  one  who  walks  in  his 
sleep,  a  somnambulist;  a  sleeping-baff, 
is  a  large  bag  usually  of  fur  in  which 
Arctic  travelers  take  their  repose  safely 
against  cold ;  '*  sleeping-seeds  *'  are  se- 
cretions forming  round  the  eyes,  dur- 
ing sleep. 

Sleeping  SIck'nete  or  Sleeping 
Dropay.  A  fatal  sickness  endemic 
among  the  negroes  of  all  tropical  Af- 
rica, the  symptoms  of  which  are  ex- 
treme sleepiness,  swelling  of  the  body 
and  emaciation  of  the  limbs.  It  may 
ccury  the  sufferer  off  quickly  or  may 
last  for  years.  In  the  final  stages  he 
cannot  be  roused  even  to  eat,  and  dies 
for  lack  of  nutrition.  It  is  caused  by 
the  bite  of  the  dreaded  tsetse  fly,  so 
fatal  to  cattle,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  clearing  a  narrow  space  along  the 
streams  greatly  abates  its  ravages. 
Atoxyl,  a  preparation  of  arsenic  is  the 
only  remedy.  Whites  are  rarely  at- 
tacked by  it. 

Sleet.  Mixed  snow,  hail  and  rain,  in 
a  driving  or  drizzling  descent,  freezing 
as  it  falls. 

Sleighing^  or  "Sledging.**  An  al- 
luring pastime  on  ice  or  frozen  roads, 
whether  the  sleigh  be  dravm  by  )iand 
or  by  horses,  dogs  or  other  sure-footed 
animals,  to  whose  harness  are  attached 
merrily-tinkling  bells.  In  Russia,  Can- 
ada, and  other  lands,  where  snow  lies 
deep  in  winter,  the  sledge  is  often  a 
picturesque  necessity  of  transit.  Bob- 
sleighing is  a  form  of  toboganning  (q. 
V.)  which  is  a  popular  winter  sport  in 
Switzerland,  being  pursued  there  over 
long,  specially  prepared  snow  courses. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans  (1660-1753). 
An  eminent  physician  and  naturalist  of 
Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  studied  at 
Paris    and    Montpellier   and    collected 
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specimens  for  an  extensive  natural  his- 
tory museum  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  was  physician -general  of  the  army. 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Royal  Society,  succeeding  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  His  library  and  collec- 
tions formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

8106.  In  Europe  the  fruit  of  the 
black  thorn  or  the  shrub  itself;  in  the 
United  States,  the  haw. 

8loop.  A  lore  and  aft  rigged,  one- 
mas  tedT  vessel,  carrying  Jib,  fore-stay- 
saUt  mainsail  and  gaff-topsail.  A  sloop 
of  war  used  to  be  a  gun-carrying  ves- 
sel of  swift  motion  and  great  utility. 

8loth.  A  curious  family  of  arboreal 
animals,  only  found  in  South  America. 
They  dwell  almost  entirely  in  the  trees, 
proceeding  from  branch  to  branch  vsith 
their  bodies  hanghiff  downwards,  and 
live  upon  leaves  ana  fruit.  When  on 
the  ground  they  move  very  slowly  and 
with  much  difficulty,  hence  their  com- 
mon name.     See  also  Megatherium. 

8lov6nlAn6  or  8lov«ki.   See  Slavs. 

8low»worm«    The  blind-worm. 

8lug.  The  larva  of  the  saw-fly  or 
pear-slug;  a  sea-slug;  a  caterpillar  or 
slug-worm. 

8iiMiir-pox.  One  of  the  conta- 
gious diseases  which  civilization  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  eradicate,  but 
which  vacciiiation,-  quarantine,  isola- 
tion and  advanced  medical  science 
have  done  much  to  ameliorate,  as  an 
epidemic  malady.  Small-pox  is  an 
acute  infectious  disease  resulting  from 
a  morbid  poison,  manifesting  itself 
after  its  period  of  incubation  in  a  high 
fever,  followed  in  three  to  five  days  by 
eruptions  of  the  skin  which  flU  with 
virulent  pus-matter.  In  the  severer 
eases  this  smelling  of  the  skin  is  some- 
times indescribably  disgusting.  The 
eiglith  day  wiith  its  second  stage  of 
fever  is  the  turning  point;  every  pus- 
tule must  then  be  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine. 
Careful  nursing,  disinfectant  dressing 
and  a  proper  dietary  are  the  essentials 
in  the  treatment  of  this  malady.  Spe- 
cial care  is  essential  during  convales- 
cence. The  medical  profession  distin- 
guishes the  following  types  of  this  dis- 
ease: Confluent  or  severe,  leaving 
deep  scars;  discrete  or  mild,  leaving 
light  scars;  hemorrhagic,  usually  fatal, 
a  bleeding  under  the  pustules:  inocu- 
lated, produced  intentionally;  malignant 
or  black  small-pox,  the  most  fatal; 
modlfled,  that  which  attacks  those  pro- 
tected by  vaccination.  It  is  difficult  at 
present  to  realize  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox before  the  era  of  compulsory  vac- 
cination.   Consumption  was  nothing  to 


it.  With  kindred  diseases  it  reduced  the 
population  to  about  a  fifth  of  the  pres- 
ent statistics  in  European  countries. 
In  1711  Boston  lost  a  third  of  its  pop- 
ulation in  a  single  winter.  The  average 
expectation  of  life  in  Japan  has  been 
lengthened  a  third. since  vaccination  and 
sanitation  were  introduced. 

8mea'ton,  John  (1724-1792).  An 
eminent  civil  engineer  bom  near  Leeds, 
England,  and  first  setting  up  in  business 
for  himself  as  a  maker  of  mathematical 
instruments.  In  1753,  after  a  course  of 
foreign  travel,  he  submitted  plans  for 
rebuilding  Eddystone  lighthouse  which 
had  been  burned  down,  and  his  pro- 
posals were  accepted.  The  result  was 
the  soundest  and  best  lighthouse  up 
to  that  time.  It  made  him  famous,  and 
he  subsequently  constructed  many  im- 

gortant  works  In  connection  with  har- 
ors  and  canals.  He  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  an  improved  blowing  appara- 
tus for  iron  smelting. 

8mell.  Perception  of  odors,  found 
in  molluscs,  crustaceans,  insects,  flsh» 
reptiles,  birds  and  mammals.  Carniv- 
orous animals  possess  it  more  keenly 
than  man,  to  aid  their  search  for  food, 
and  it  is  sometimes  highly  developed  in 
the  blind  and  deaf,  who  can  distin- 
guish persons  by  It.  In  man  the  nos- 
trils are  brief;  the  sense  is  developed 
in  the  membrane  of  the  upper  septum 
and  turbinated  bones,  connected  by 
nerves  with  especial  cerebral  ganglia. 
Electrical  and  thermal  stimuli  do  not 
affect  the  smell.  If  it  Is  produced  by 
material  atoms  they  must  be  ex- 
tremely small,  passing  as  they  do 
through  tubes  or  cotton.  A  grain  of 
musk  will  perfume  a  room  for  years 
without  appreciable  loss  of  weight. 
Hydrogen,  nitroffen  and  oxygen  are 
odorless.  Smell  is  excited  by  chlorine, 
bromine.  Iodine,  vapors  and  compounds 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  an- 
timony, carbon.  Frequently,  though 
not  invariably,  it  is  a  warning  against 
dangerous  gases.  The  fact  that  the 
vital  gases  and  water  are  tree  from  it 
is  one  of  the  strong  evidences  of  design 
in  creation. 

8melt.  A  small  silvery  sea-fish  of 
northern  waters,  highly  esteemed 
as  a  pan  fish.  They  are  common  in 
the  cooler  European  waters,  on  the 
northeast  shores  of  North  America  and 
in  California  seas,  whence  they  ascend 
the  rivers  to  spavra.  Another  variety 
is  caught  along  the  New  Zealand  coast. 

8meit'ing.  The  reduction  of  ores  or 
metallic  products  In  a  furnace  by  the 
fusion  of  iron,  copper,  tin.  nickel,  lead 
and  silver  ores,  in  a  wider  sense  it 
covers  the  entire  treatment  fh)m   the 
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crude  ore  to  the  finished  metal,  em- 
bracing three  principal  processes;  the 
roasting,  by  which  certain  undesirable 
constituents  are  expelled,  to  be  saved 
perhaps,  as  valuable  by-products;  sec- 
ond, reduction  or  smelting  proper,  and 
third  the  refining  process. 

•ml^lax.  A  delicate  twining  plant  of 
the  lily  family,  from  South  Airioa,  cul- 
tivated in  green-houses  and  much  used 
for  bouquets,  wreaths  and  in  floral  dec- 
orations; also  the  greenbriers  or  oat 
briers. 

Smith,  Adam  (1723-1790).  The 
father  of  the  science  of  political  econ- 
omy. He  was  born  at  Kirkcaldy,  educated 
at  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  in  1751 
appointed  Professor  of  Logic  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  1752  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  It  was  in  1759  that 
he  first  attracted  notice  as  an  author  by 
the  publication  of  his  **  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments."  In  1776  his  re- 
markable book  "The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions" was  published,  which  imme- 
diately obtained  the  admiration  of  the 
leading  literary  men  and  statesmen  of 
the  day,  and  secured  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Gibbon,  Hume,  Burke,  Reynolds 
and  Dugald  Stewart.  See  Political 
Economy. 

Smith,  OhariM  Emory  (1842-1908). 
An  American  Journalist,  well  known 
in  that  profession  as  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  **  Philadelphia  Press," 
and  from  his  prominence,  as  a  leading 
Republican,  in  politics.  He  was  minis- 
ter to  Russia  in  1890-1892  and  Post- 
master-General in  the  McKinley, 
and  Roosevelt  cabinets,  1898-1902. 

Smith,  Franola  Hopklnton  (1838 — ). 
An  American  artist,  engineer  and  novel- 
ist, born  in  Baltimore.  Among  contracts 
for  government  work  executed  by  him 
were  the  Race  Rock  Light,  New  Lon- 
don, and  the  foundations  for  the  Bar- 
tholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor.  His  water  color  scenes  of 
Venice  and  Holland  are  highly  praised. 
He  has  been  a  writer  and  contributor  to 
the  magazines  since  1880,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  popular  tales,  *'  Colonel 
Carter  of  Gartersville,"  which  has  met 
with  success  also  on  the  stage,  *'  Tom 
Grogan,"  "Caleb  West,"  and  the 
**  Tides  of  Barnegat." 

8mlth,  Cleorg«  (1840-1876).  A  suc- 
cessful student  of  Assyrian  antiquities, 
whose  excavations  and  researches  were 
fruitful  of  many  important  discoveries. 
For  some  years  he  held  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Antiquities  Department  of 
the  British  Museum. 

•mith,  Qoldwln  (4823-1910).  An 
English  historian  and  educationalist. 
From  1858  to  1866  he  was  Professor 


of  Modem  History  at  Oxford,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  took  a  prominent  part  in 
politics  as  an  independent  Liberal.  In 
1868  he  settled  in  the  United  States, 
accepting  the  Professorship  of  English 
and  Constitutional  History  at  Cornell 
University.  In  1871  he  removed  to 
Canada.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  **  An  Outline  History  of  the 
United  States,"  "  A  Political  History  of 
the  United  Kingdom,"  **  Essays  on  the 
Questions  of  the  Day."  and  "Guesses 
at  the  Riddle  of  Existence."  A  small 
work  supporting  the  agnostic  position 
was  issued  by  nim  in  1906  under  the 
title  of  '•  In  Quest  of  Light." 

Smith,  Hoke  (1855 — ).  A  lawyer  and 
politician,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland, 
1893-1896;  Governor  of  Georgia, 
1907;  and  United  States  Senator,  1911. 
He  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  re- 
moved to  Atlanta  at  seventeen.  He  has 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar 
there,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  proprietor  of  the  '*  Atlanta 
Journal." 

Smith,  John  (1580-1631).  The 
noted  sea-captain  and  adventurer  who 
in  1605  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
settlement  of  Virginia,  and  founder 
of  Jamestown.  His  autobiographical 
writings  describe  a  marvelous  career 
of  fighting  on  land  and  sea,  of  piratical 
exploits  and  sufferings  in  slavery,  and 
finally  his  beinff  saved  from  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Indians  by  Pocahontas  (q. 
v.),  and  his  promotion  to  the  gover- 
norship of  the  colony. 

Smith,  JoMph  (1805-1844).  The 
founder  of  Mormonism.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  American  farmer.  He  claimed  to 
be  the  medium  of  Divine  communica- 
tions, including  "  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon,** which  became  the  Bible  of  the 
sect  established  by  Smith  in  Utah,  and 
included  polygamy  as  an  article  of 
faith.  He  was  expelled  from  Missouri, 
indicted  for  perjury  and  adultery  in 
Illinois,  and  murdered  by  a  mob  in 
Carthage  Jail. 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney  (1764-1840).  He 
was  admiral  of  an  English  fleet  at  Acre, 
Syria,  when  Napoleon  attacked  it  in 
1799.  He  cut  off  Napoleon's  artillery 
which  was  coming  by  sea  and  foiled 
him.  Napoleon  said  that  it  changed 
the  fate  of  the  world. 

Smith,  Sydney  (1771-1845).  For 
many  years  a  canon  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  first  of  Bristol  and  then  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  enjoying  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  wit  and  writer.  Before  mi- 
g rating  to  England  and  entering  the 
hurch  he  lived  in  Edinburgh,  and  in 
association  with  Jeffrey  and  Brougham 
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established  the  **  Edinburgh  Review," 
which  he  edited  for  a  time. 

Smith  to'n  Ian  Institution.  It  was 
founded  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
funds  left  by  James  Smlthson,  to  the 
United  States,  **  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.*' 
Smithson  (1765-1829),  was  an  English 
philanthropist,  the  natural  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  spe- 
cialized at  Oxford  in  scientific  study, 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  from  his  half- 
brother,  spent  his  life  on  the  continent 
and  acquired  reputation  as  an  investi- 
gating chemist.  He  died  at  Genoa  and 
left  a  bequest  of  something  like  $540,- 
000  to  found  this  institution,  which, 
with  government  grants  and  private  be- 
quests, since,  has  been  greatly  elab- 
orated. It  embraces  now,  besides  the 
original  Institution,  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  occupying  a 
building  which  cost  $3,500,000;  a  Na- 
tional zoological  Collection,  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology ;  a  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  and  Astrophysical  observa- 
tories on  Mt.  Washington,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mt.  Whitney.  California.  It 
maintains  a  library  of  225,000  volumes 
connected  with  which  is  an  interna- 
tional exchange  of  scientific  publica- 
tions, awards  medals  for  scientific  dis- 
covery, makes  many  grants  for  scien- 
tific purposes  and  prosecutes  much 
original  scientific  work,  for  example, 
the  Natural  History  Survey  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  now  goin^  on,  and  Profes- 
sor Langley*6  aviation  experiments. 
Luther  Buroank's  plant-breeding,  and 
the  Roosevelt  African  Expedition  were 
partly  financed  by  it.  In  its  adminis- 
tration, the  ideal  of  its  founder,  to  as- 
sist men  of  science  in  making  original 
researches,  has  been  carried  out. 

Smoko.  The  volatile  product  of  the 
combustion  of  organic  material  as  coal, 
wood,  tobacco,  etc.,  consisting  of  car- 
bon in  the  particles,  the  problem  of 
the  smokeless  furnace  being  simply 
that  of  consuming  this  carbon.  By  an 
arrangement  of  flues  carrying  the  draft 
of  smoke  back  again  and  over  or 
through  the  furnace  fire,  the  soot  is 
consumed  and  becomes  colorless  gas. 
The  air  of  manufacturing  cities  which 
employ  soft  coal  is  thus  cleared,  and 
the  cinders  from  locomotives,  annoying 
to  passengers  and  productive  of  forest 
fires,  are  largely  avoided.  The  word 
smoke  enters  into  many  compounds: 
"  London  smoke,"  is  of  a  dull  grey  color 
often  full  of  fog;  a  smoke-ball 
is  an  apparatus  like  a  ball  contain- 
ing an  mhalant  for  some  affection 
of  the  throat  or  nose;  a  smoke- 
box     is     a    chamber    through    which 
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the  combustion  gases  of  a  furnace 
pass  on  their  way  to  the  chimney,  or 
smoke-stack ;  a  smoke-Jack,  was  an  old- 
time  device  for  turning  the  spit  in  a 
fire-place  which  was  operated  by  as- 
cending gases:  a  smoke-shade  is  a 
scale  of  tints  for  comparing  different 
varieties  of  coal;  a  smoxe-rocket  is  a 
plumber^s  device  for  testing  the  joints 
In  pipes ;  a  smoke-washer  is  an  appara- 
tus which  removes  soot  or  unbumed 
carbon  by  means  of  a  spray. 

Smoke  Tree  (called  also  Fringe 
Tree  and  Venetian  sumac).  The  Rhus 
Cotinus  of  Southern  Europe,  employed 
as  an  ornamental  shrub,  the  seea  pan- 
icles developing  in  a  cloud-like  green- 
ish or  reddish  bunch.  The  wood 
furnishes  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  leaves 
are  used  in  tanning. 

Smoke'loot  Powder.  This  has 
been  substituted  for  the  old-fashioned 
gunpowder,  by  all  the  great  nations, 
and  even  for  sporting  purposes  has 
largely  taken  its  place.  It  affords  these 
obvious  advantages:  Absence  of  gases 
as  well  as  smoke,  greater  range  veloc- 
ity and  penetrating  power  in  the  pro- 
jectile, less  weight  and  better  keeping 
qualities.  Moreover  the  air  is  kept 
clear  for  successive  aim  of  gunners, 
and  the  position  of  a  rifieman  is  not 
revealed  to  an  enemy  or  allowed  to 
frighten  frame.  Gun-cotton,  its 
basis,  was  first  introduced  in  1845  by 
SchOubein,  who  treated  cotton  wool 
with  nitric  acid,  followed  by  Knop  who 
added  sulphuric  acid.  NObel,  the 
Swedish    inventor,    discovered    nitro- 

Slycerine  in  1863.  and  its  safer  form, 
ynamite,  in  1867.  Cordite,  a  smoke- 
less powder,  invented  by  Sir  Frederick 
Abel,  1889,  was  adopted  for  the  British 
army  and  navy  the  same  year,  but  has 
since  been  superseded  by  an  improved 
explosive.  It  consists  of  58  parts  of 
nitro-glycerine,  37  of  ffun-cotton  and 
5  of  vaseline.  The  base  of  them 
all  is  cotton  waste  or  wood  cellulose 
pulped  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  with 
certain  salts;  one  is  nitrated  cellulose 
with  potassium  salts  and  camphor,  an- 
other nitro-cellulose  and  oxygen  bear- 
ing salts,  others  of  picric  acid  like  the 
powerful  explosive  used  in  shells  In 
the  Boer  War  under  the  name  of  Lyd- 
dite. The  vaseline  which  enters  into 
their  composition  is  to  prevent  the 
grain  from  drying  out,  and  thus  guard 
against  a  too  rapid  combustion.  One 
great  advantage  of  smokeless  powder 
is  the  fact  that  combustion  takes  place 
all  along  the  bore  of  the  gun;  guns 
using  it  therefore  are  purposely  made 
long  so  as  to  allow  this  extended  pres- 
sure. 
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.  Smo'klng.  This  use  of  tobacco  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  a  solace  of  tne 
American  Indians  that  entered  into 
their  ceremonies  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  white-man  in  the  Newr 
World :    for    example,    the    "  pipe    of 

fieace/^  that  was  the  pledge  of  good 
aith  at  their  pow-wows.  Nicot,  a 
Frenchman,  has  the  credit  of  introduc- 
ing the  weed  into  Europe,  so  that  now, 
scientifically,  it  is  named  for  him.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  according  to  tradition, 
was  the  first  to  be  seen  smoking  in 
public,  "  to  the  amazement  of  those 
who  saw  him."  The  practice  of  smok- 
ing tobacco  has  since  spread  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  basis  of 
extremely  important  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industries. 

Smolensk.  A  Russian  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  Smolensk  province.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Dnieper.  262  miles  south- 
west of  Moscow,  Junction  of  Moscow- 
Warsaw  and  Riga-Orel  Railways.  P. 
51,000. 

Smoriott,  Toblae  (1721-1771).  A 
famous  English  novehst  and  humorist, 
whose  **  Roderick  Random,"  '*  Pere- 
grine Pickle,"  "Count  Fathom"  and 
**  Humphrey  Clinker,"  abound  in  fun 
and  frolic  and  genial  characterization, 
while  their  pictures  of  sea  life  are  in- 
imitable. His  novels  rank  with  those 
of  Fielding,  and,  like  Fielding*s,  contain 
much  that  is  coarse. 

SmyKna  (Turkish,  Izmur).  A  city  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  Asia 
Minor«  one  of  the  principal  ports  and 
trade  places  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It 
exports  figs,  raisins,  tobacco,  carpets, 
rugs,  etc.  It  is  a  very  ancient  and  his- 
toric city,  and  the  chief  commercial 
center  of  the  Levant;  p.  250,000  (one- 
half  Greek).  Smyrna  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  about  1000  B.  C. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  claiming  an- 
ciently to  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.  Conquered  by  the  Lydians, 
580  B.  C.  ana  restored  by  Antigonus, 
300,  it  was  a  great  city  of  that  time. 
It  was  wrecked  by  earthauakes  in  the 
second  century  A.  D.;  was  one  of  the 
earliest  seats  of  the  Christian  church 
in  the  Bast,  was  besieged  by  Tamer- 
lane, 1402,  and  has  been  Turkish  since 
1424. 

Snail.  A  gastropod  mollusc  v^th  a 
^ell  developed  spiral  shell,  also  a 
slug  or  similar  gastropod,  without  the 
shell. 

Snail  InduttPloa.  The  rearing  of 
snails  as  a  food  product  is  carried  on 
fn  various  European  countries,  espe- 
cially in  France  and  Italy.  Many  spe- 
cies are  regarded  as  edible;  but  the 
large  white  snail  (Helix    pomatia)    is 


the  one  generally  preferred.  The  Rod- 
mans reared  this  species  in  enormous 
quantities.  In  the  United  States  edible 
snails  are  frequently  to  be  seen  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  New  Orleans  and  New 
York  especially ;  but  they  are  not  raised 
in  that  country,  and  have  been  shipped 
to  America  alive  from  Europe.  In 
Vienna,  again,  during  Lent  there  is  a 
snail  market,  the  snails  coming  in  bar- 
rels h*om  Swabia.  The  great  center 
for  the  consumption  of  snails,  however, 
is  Paris  and  some  of  the  French 
provinces. 

Sjiako.  An  ophidian  reptile,  a  ser- 
pent; also  a  lizard  or  amphibism  of 
similar  shape,  as  a  glass-snake  or  a 
Congo  snake.  Snakes  form  an  im- 
portant order  of  Reptiila,  having  a  scaly 
cylindrical  body,  without  fore-limbs, 
and  only  in  some  instances  possessing 
rudimentary  hind-limbs.  The  loco- 
motion is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
excessive  mobility  of  their  ribs,  which 
are  very  numerous.  All  snakes  have 
teeth  which  only  serve  for  seizing 
prey,  and  the  poisonous  varieties  are 
furnished  with  poison  fangs  in  the 
upper  Jaw.  These  fangs  are  perforated 
and  the  venom  passes  into  them  from 

?:lands  in  the  skull.  Snakes  are  only 
ound  in  tropical  and  temperate  re- 
gions. They  are  of  value  in  preserving 
the  balance  of  existence,  preying 
chiefly  for  insects  and  noxious  rodents, 
and  the  harmless  varieties  are  the 
farmer's  allies.    See  Serpent. 

Snap-dragon.  Either  species  of 
Artirrhinum,  the  large  or  the  small. 
It  is  a  flowering  plant,  cultivated  in 
gardens.  There  is  also  a  Jamaica  va- 
riety. 

Snap'ping  Turtle.  A  large  fighting, 
voracious,  chelydroid  turtle  ranging 
from  10  to  70  pounds  in  weight,  com- 
mon to  the  waters  of  North  America, 
used  for  food  where  it  abounds. 

Snipe.  A  somewhat  familiar  wading 
bird,  of  which  two  species  are  found 
in  Britain — the  common  snipe  that  ap- 
pears in  the  winter,  and  the  great 
snipe  that  is  but  an  occasional  wmter 
visitor.  The  United  States  has  several 
varieties,  one  of  the  commoner  being 
that  knovsm  to  gunners  as  **  English  *^ 
snipe,  otherwise  "Wilson's.  They  are 
only  found  in  marshes  and  on  the 
shore,  migrating  in  spring  and  autumn. 
See  Scolopendridffi. 

Snow.  Frozen  rain  formed  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  atmosphere  and 
taking  the  form  of  light  flakes,  which 
fall  to  the  earth  at  a  much  slower  rate 
than  rain.  All  snow  assumes  the  form 
of  crystals.  These  crystals  are  beau- 
tiful   and   symmetrical,   usually   star- 
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shaped,  or  hexagonal.  They  are  Irans- 
pareDt,  the  whiteness  in  the  mass  of 
snow  being  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
parts  combine  to  scatter  the  light. 
Snow  may  be  changed  into  ice  by  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  but  it  is  still 
called  snow.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  similar  crystallizations,  as  carbonic 
acid  snow.  Snow-blindness  is  a  tem- 
porary affection  of  the  eyes  caused  by 
the  glare  of  the  snow;  snow-goggles 
of  wood  are  made  by  Indians  and  Es- 
quimaux to  orovide  against  it.  Snow- 
blink  is  a  reflection  of  light  from  snow; 
snow-sheds^  a  fencing  or  covering  over 
a  railway  track  or  bridge  to  keep  it 
clear  from  slides  or  drifts  of  snow, 
sometimes  in  the  west  extending  many 
miles.  The  snow  limit  in  the  United 
States  is  near  Savannah  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  much  farther  south  in 
inland  Texas,  and  farther  north  on  the 
California  coast.  The  line  of  perpet- 
ual snow  on  mountains  varies  from 
about  12,000  ft.  in  the  tropics  to  3,000 
in  Norway,  and  the  sea- level  in  north- 
ern Greenland. 

8now-b«ll  Bush.  The  guelder-rose 
or  Viburnum  opulus,  so  called  from  the 
ball-shaped  clusters  of  flowers  it  bears. 

Snow-bird.  A  flnch  of  North 
America,  often  seen  in  flocks  during 
th3  winter;  also  the  snow-bunting  or 
the  snow-flnch  or  the  English  field- 
fare. 

Snow-bunting.  A  bird  of  the  North- 
ern regions,  common  in  the  United 
States  and  Euroje  during  the  v\^nter 
season.  The  male  in  winter  is  white, 
with  a  rusty  brown  shading  and  yel- 
low bill;  in  the  nesting  season  the  bird 
turns  pure  white,  with  touches  of 
black  on  th3  back  and  wings,  tail  and 
bill. 

Snow-drop.  A  European  shrub  of 
the  Amaryllis  family,  early  flowering 
and  bulbous,  and  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. 

Snowdon.  The  highest  mountain  of 
Wales  (and  England),  3,571  ft.  high, 
near  Carnarvon. 

Snufr.  Tobacco  prepared,  for  inhal- 
ing at  the  nostrils,  ny  fermenting,  dry- 
ing, pulverizing,  scenting  and  flavoring. 
The  practice  or  taking  snuff,  once  pop- 
ular and  fashionable,  has  largely 
passed.  A  century  or  more  ago,  in  the 
days  of  wigs  and  buckles  and  laces, 
snuff  was  carried  by  the  gentry  in  gold 
and  Jeweled  boxes  and  there  was  much 
etiquette  and  the  politest  formality  in 
offering  and  taking  it;  now,  as  used  in 
some  southern  localities  it  is  "  dipped.** 
i.  e.,  rubbed  into  the  gums  ana  held 
with  a  stick,  in  a  most  plebeian  man- 
ner. 


Soap.  A  cleansing  compouiui 
formed  by  mixing  a  fat  and  an  alkali. 
In  the  making  of  soap,  a  tallow  or  an 
oil,  as  olive  or  palm  containing  stearin, 
olein  or  palmitin,  is  melted  with  potash 
or  soda.  This  decomposes  the  fats  into 
the  corresponding  acids  and  these  com- 
bine with  the  alkali,  to  make  potassium 
or  sodium  oleate,  palmitate  and  stear- 
ate,  the  glycerine  set  free  being  a  by- 
product. When  the  alkali  used  is  pot- 
ash, the  product  is  soft  soap;  if  soda, 
it  is  hard  soap.  They  are  also  known 
as  soluble  and  insoluble  soaps :  the  lat- 
ter much  used  medicinally  for  oint- 
ments. Castile  soap  is  soap  made  with 
olive  oil;  it  is  marbled  or  mottled  by 
the  use  of  ferruginous  color.  Marine 
soap  is  a  special  soap  made  for  use 
with  salt-water;  a  soap-ball  is  soap 
made  into  a  ball  with  starch  to  be  used 
as  an  emollient  or  with  sand  for  scour- 
ing; soap  cerate  is  an  ointment  con- 
sisting of  soap,  white  wax  and  olive  oil : 
soap  Bniment  is  a  preparation  of  hard 
soap,  camphor  and  aloohbl,  perfumed 
with  rosemary;  soap-fllm  is  a  mixture 
of  soap  water  and  glycerine  to  produce 
tough  soap  bubbles,  which  are  used  in 
various  physical  experiments,  such  as 
the  phenomena  of  air  currents.  Pure 
soap  is  a  hygienic  necessity  and  some 
manufacturers,  like  the  Pears,  have 
acquhred  traditional  fame  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  article  that  has  received 
the  commendation  of  the  most  famous 
dermatologists. 

Soap-stono.  The  popular  name  for 
steatite,  so  .ailed  from  its  soapy  feel- 
ing; talc,  a  mineral  used  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  for  utensils  and  for  carv- 
ings because  of  its  softness:  also  by 
the  Indians  and  other  aborigines 
wherever  it  abounds.  A  granular  flbrous 
or  compact  hydrous  magnesium  silicate 
of  various  colors,  white  gray  or  pearly, 
green  or  brownish  element  known  as 
potstone  or  rensselaerite.  It  is  used 
in  slabs  for  hearthstones  and  powdered 
as  a  lubricant  or  for  toilet  purposes. 

Soblos'kl.  John  (1624-1696).  Kinsr 
of  Poland  from  1674  and  heroic  de- 
fender of  his  country  against  the  Cos- 
sacks, Tartars  and  Turks.  See  Po- 
land. 

SobranJi.  The  National  Assembly 
of  Bulgaria,  a  single  chamber. 

Soooory  or  Sooker.  A  corruption  of 
the  word  Association,  indicating  the 
"Association"  game  of  football, 
which  differs  from  the  '*  Rugby  "  game 
in  certain  matters  regarding  the  goal 
and  the  rules  as  to  the  handling  or 
kicking  of  the  ball. 

So'clallsm.  A  doctrine  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  present  organization  of 
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society  and  aims  at  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor 
through  public  ownership  of  land  and 
capital  and  the  collective  management 
of  all  Industries.  It  differs  from  com- 
munism, its  adherents  claim,  in  not  de- 
manding community  of  goods,  and  from 
nationalism,  so-called,  in  not  requiring 
all  to  be  rewarded  alike.  The  idea  of 
life  and  property  in  common,  had  been 
somewhat  developed  by  St.  Simon  and 
Fourier  in  France,  and  Robert  Dale 
Owen  in  England  (with  whom  the 
name  socialism  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated), and  in  the  United  States  some 
thirty  or  more  communities  for  this 
purpose  had  been  established  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  no  political 
movement  In  any  way  had  come  of  it 
until  Lassalle  launched  his  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  Germany,  1862.  This 
has  since  grown  to  be  a  power  in  the 
empire.  The  socialist  movement  in 
that  country  in  fact  is  stronger  than 
anywhere  else.  In  1867  appeared  the 
gospel  of  the  socialists,  the  '*  Capital " 
of  Khrl  Marx.  In  1881,  Bismarclc  orig- 
inated state  socialism,  a  policy  of 
legislation  for  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions affecting  the  workingman, 
among  them  state  insurance  against  ac- 
cident, old  age,  etc.,  and  co-operative 
associations  backed  by  the  state. 
These  ideas  have  not  only  been  put 
into  practice  in  Germany,  but  in  similar 
shape,  the  old-age  pension  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  taken  up  in  England, 
where  state  socialism,  under  Lloyd 
Qeorge  and  the  Labor  Party,  has  be- 
come a  serious  political  force.  The 
Christian  Socialism  of  Kingsley  and 
others,  1848-'852,  inculcating  Chris- 
tian principles  in  social  reform,  was 
but  of  temporary  importance.  In  1886 
the  late  Wm.  Morris,  the  poet,  with 
John  Burns,  the  labor  leader,  founded 
a  Socialist  League  in  Great  Britain,  and 
socialism  has  had  quite  a  literary  fol- 
lowing in  the  country  including  such 
men  as  Bernard  Shaw.  There  the  So- 
cialist movement  has  grown  consider- 
ably of  late.  In  1906  and  1910  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  Parliament  were 
elected  by  the  socialist  voters,  but  no 
^eat  headway  against  the    two    great 

Eolitical  parties  of  the  country  has  yet 
een  affected.  In  the  United  States  the 
situation  is  much  the  same.  While  the 
socialistic  vote  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing at  every  election  for  twelve 
years  or  more,  it  is  only  recently  that 
a  single  city  of  any  size  has  been  won 
by  the  party,  viz..  Milwaukee;  and  a 
single  member  of  Congress  elected. 
The  socialists  claim,  however,  that  this 
i9  no  great  indication  of  their  strength 
holding  that  many  in  sympathy  with 


their  tenets  still  vote  the  old  tickets 
because  they  see  no  chance  for  so- 
cialistic candidates  to  win.  Most  of 
the  socialists  of  the  Union  are  of  for- 
eign birth;  it  would  seem  that  until 
they  enlist  a  larger  interest  among  the 
natives,  their  political  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow. 

So'clal  8ol«no«.  A  name  that  has  of 
late  years  .been  given  to  the  study  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  community.  In  1857  an 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  was  organized  in  England  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  hold  annual 
meetings  while  many  others  in  America 
and  elsewhere  have  since  been  formed. 

Soolalls'tio  Oomm unities.  In  the 
United  States  since  the  Harmonists 
established  themselves  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1804,  there  have  been  no  less 
than  32  efforts  to  found  colonies  of  a 
community  character.  Most  of  these 
had  an  ephemeral  existence.  The 
longest  lived  was  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity which  lasted  thirty-four  years. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  was  the 
Brook  Farm  Experiment  of  Literary 
People,  near  Boston.  In  it  were  a  num- 
ber who  afterwards  attained  distinction 
in  the  field  of  letters.  It  lasted  five 
years.  These  various  communities  had 
from  20  to  900  members.  Many  of 
them  were  animated  by  some  peculiar 
religious  principle  or  belief,  and  these 
seem  to  have  had  the  largest  lease  of 
life. 

8ool«ty.  In  the  ordinary  sense 
companionship  or  fellowship,  and 
in  its  larger  significance,  the  com- 
munity or  communities  collectively. 
Specifically  the  word  is  taken  to  refer 
to  those  in  fashionable  life,  and  affect- 
ing, by  reason  of  family,  wealth  or  in- 
fiuence,  an  artificial  etiquette  and  as- 
sumption of  superiority.  A  society  is  an 
organization  for  some  particular  pur- 
pose, political,  religious,  scientific,  char- 
itable, business,  etc. — Society  as  a  dis- 
tinctive human  organization  traces  to 
the  family  of-  three,  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  the  first  (and  subse- 
quent) born,  and  was  primitively 
of  very  simple  constitution.  As  the 
human  race  progressed  this  form 
of  organization,  founded  on  the  com- 
panionship of  the  family — **  the  unit 
of  society.**  broadened  Into  an  associa- 
tion of  the  families  of  one  descent, 
and  thence  into  the  alliance  or  union 
of  those  of  a*  tribe,  and  thus  became 
an  organization,  which  physiologic- 
ally considered,  developed  from  its 
rough-and-ready  mode  of  operation 
into  the  higher  civilized  functions  of 
the  present,  which  have  a  high  racial 
survival  value,   in   being   the    trysting 
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ground  of  the  most  eligible  individuals 
of  both  sexes,  provided  with  the  safe- 
guards of  opportunity  in  becoming 
mates  for  a  season  and  possibly  for 
life.  Thus  it  is  really  the  place  where 
girls  "  coming  out,"  as  "  buds  "  or  de- 
butantes (literally,  to  burst  out  [in] 
or  into  [society]),  eventually  graduate 
as  brides.  This  1«(  80ciety*8  funda- 
mental functional  purpose,  as  a  human 
organism,  however  much  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  constituted  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  satisfying  the  ambitions  of  so- 
called  '*  climbers,**  or  an  inordinate 
craving  for  pleasure,  gaiety  or  display. 
In  a  sense  it  Is  a  natural  testing  oppor- 
tunity, and  though  it  has  been  actively 
debased  as  a  marriage  **  market,**  its 
use  depends  upon  its  permanency  and 
selection  value  in  racial  continuance, 
and  it  is  therefore  capable  of  being  of 
the  highest  benefit  in  the  future  de- 
velopment of  Human  Welfare.  In 
,  its  higher  sense.  Society  controls  all 
the  relations  of  the  great  human  fam- 
ily; the  mutual  duties  of  all  its  indi- 
viduals, the  protection  of  women,  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  the  education  of 
the  young,  moral,  practical,  industrial, 
literary;  the  adjustment  of  labor,  pre- 
paring and  enlisting  each  person  for 
their  natural  work;  the  direction  of 
labor  by  public  labor  bureaus ;  its  pro- 
tection in  attaining  its  Just  rewards  and 
possibilities,  and  providing  against  the 
emergencies  of  disease,  accident  and 
old  age;  the  control  of  alcohol,  prosti- 
tution and  gambling;  the  prevention, 
punishment  and  reform  of  crime;  the 
discovery,  development,  reward  and 
control  of  exceptional  ability;  -the 
maintenance  and  regulation  of  public 
sanitation  and  communications;  the  in- 
culcation of  human  brotherhood  of  the 
higher  law  by  vs^hich  all  lives  are  bound 
in  a  great  body  politic,  in  which  each 
Individual  must  consider,  understand 
and  share  the  welfare  or  woe  of  all  the 
rest. 

Soorety  Itlandt.  An  archipelago  in 
the  South  Pacific,  between  the  Low 
Archipelago  and  the  Friendly  Islands, 
under  French  protection :  the  chief  are 
Tahiti  (or  Otaheiti),  Raiatea  and  Eimeo. 
The  total  area  is  660  square  miles.  P. 
23.410. 

Soclorogy.  The  science  of  human 
society,  dealing  with  every  form  of 
social  problem  and  human  progress. 

8oo>«tM  (469-399  B.  C).  The  dis- 
tinguished Greek  philosopher.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  for  some- 
time followed  that  calling  himself;  but, 
having  other  ambitions.  Joined  the 
army,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Potid(ca,  and  also    at    the    battle    of 


Delium,  saving  the  life  of  Alcibiades 
in  the  first,  and  of  Xenophon  in  the 
second.  Returning  to  Athens  he  de- 
voted himself  to  study  and  began  to 
exhort  the  people  on  public  questions 
and  the  conduct  of  life.  In  406  B.  G.» 
he  was  made  one  of  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred  and  had  other  honors  ac- 
corded him,  continuing  his  teaching  al- 
ternately with  his  public  duties.  Not 
long  afterwards  Anytus  charged  him 
with  impiety  because  of  his  teachings* 
and  in  spite  of  his  noble  defense  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 
When  tiie  ratal  day  came  he  calmly 
drank  the  poison  which  terminated  his 
career.  Plato  did  full  Justice  to  his 
memory. 

8oda.  Sodium  carbonate  (No2GOs). 
A  white  solid  substance  with  alkiMlne 
reaction.  The  hydrated  form  is  sal- 
soda  or  washing  soda;  the  bicarbonate 
is  effervescent  cooking  soda.  The  dry 
carbonate  is  enormously  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  soap.  The 
United  States  manufactures  more  than 
700.000  tons  a  year  fK)m  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  converted  into 
sodium  sulphate  by  sulphuric  acid, 
then  roasted,  soaked  and  reduced.  So- 
dium hydroxide,  or  caustic  soda,  is  used 
in  refining  oils.  The  dry  carbonate  was 
formerly  obtained  from  sea-weed 
ashes,  and  is  called  soda  ash.  Sodium 
hydrate  is  now  obtained  by  electrolysis 
of  brine.  Enormous  quantities  of  so- 
dium sesquicarbonate  are  found  in  the 
beds  of  evaporated  lakes  notably  in 
Oregon  and  California. 

8o'd*-w«ter.  A  beverage  consisting 
of  water  charged  under  pressure,  with 
pure  carbon  dioxide.  It  was  formerly 
generated  with  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
whence  the  name.  Soda-water  is  kept 
in  a  stronff  metallic  cylinder  and  this 
again  in  a  fancy  case,  known  as  a  soda- 
fountain,  from  which  it  is  drawn  and 
dispensed.  As  a  beverage  it  is  usually 
flavored  with  syrups  or  enriched  with 
ice  cream  and  in  these  other  shapes  it 
is  a  favorite  summer  luxury. 

80'dium.  A  metallic  element  first  ob- 
tained by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1807 
from  soda,  by  means  of  the  electric 
battery.  It  is  found  in  the  various 
forms  of  salt  in  combination  with 
chlorine  in  many  minerals,  and  in  most 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms.  It 
is  a  pure  white  metal,  sp.  g.  0.9735, 
melts  at  204  "^  F.,  and  is  preserved  from 
the  oxidization  of  the  air  by  a  coating 
of  paraffin.  It  decomposes  sea  water 
violently,  producing  explosions,  and  is 
prepared  by  a  distillation  of  soda  car- 
bonate mixed  v^th  charcoal.    It  is  used 
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In  the  manufaoture  of  aluminium  and 
magnesium. 

8od'om  and  Qomor'rah.  The  '*  cities 
of  the  plain/'  whieh  were  destroyed 
by  fire  and  brimstone,  accordinf  to 
Biblical  story,  because  of  the  unnatural 
depravity  of  their  inhabitapts,  with 
which  event  is  connected  the  Scriptural 
legend  of  LoVs  wife  turned  into  a  pil- 
lar of  salt  for  looking  back,  as  recordod 
in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Sofl'a.  A  fortified  town  on  River 
Isker,  capital  Bulgaria,  on  a  high  plain 
2,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  compassed  by 
the  Balkans;  many  industries,  cathe- 
dral, morgue,  university,  royal  mauso- 
leum: the  ancient  Sardica,  and  the 
Triaditza  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  p. 
75,000  (one-sixth  Jews). 

Soil.  The  upper  portion  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  from  which  aM  vegetation 
springs.  It  is  chiefly  the  detritus  of  rock 
decomposed  through  myriads  of  years 
by  atmospheric,  water  or  glacial  action. 
The  prairies  of  the  west  are  the  result 
of  rock  ground  by  the  ice  age.  If  the 
rock  was  limestone  or  contained  fel- 
spar the  soil  will  be  fertile,  and  many 
sandy  soils  are  valuable  if  flne  and  well 
watered.  The  deposits  of  ancient  seas 
in  potash  or  soda  are  the  best  manures, 
with  the  phosphates  of  our  Southern 
States  enriched  by  decay  of  fossil  fish 
and  sharks.  The  humus  of  decayed 
vegetation  is  the  most  valuable  soil, 
with  the  flne  ulluvium  of  rivers.  Clay 
soil  is  cold;  sand  needs  abundant  rain 
or  irrigation;  loams,  combining  clay 
and  sand,  and  marl,  which  is  clay 
enriched  by  decomposed  limestone,  are 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  famous 
black  soils  of  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
southern  Russia  contain  the  accumu- 
lated treasure  of  prehistoric  seas. 
Soils  vary  consideraoly  within  limited 
areas,  and  a  prudent  farmer  studies  the 
nature  of  each  field,  and  husbands  its 
agricultural  possibilities  by  fertilizers, 
lime,  ensilage  or  rotation,  according 
to  its  character. 

So'kotOb  A  negro  state  of  central 
Soudan  between  Bornu  and  Gando,  a 
part  of  British  Northern  Nigeria,  area 
J  73,000  square  miles,  p.  8,000,000. 

Solana'oMk  An  order  of  plants  of 
the  nightshade  family,  found  in  warm 
climates,  more  especially  American, 
many  of  which  are  narcotic  and  pois- 
onous, but  others  of  great  utility  and 
Importance.  It  embraces  5  tribes, 
72  genera  and  1,750  species,  with  Sol- 
anum  as  the  type  genus;  it  includes  the 
deadly  nightshade  or  belladonna,  the 
bitter  sweet,  the  potato  and  the  egg 
plant. 

9&lm,    Pertaining  to  the  sun.    The 


solar  apex  is  the  point  in  the  heavens 
toward  which  our  solar  system  is  mov- 
ing. The  solar  system  comprises  the 
sun  and  all  the  bodies  dependent.  The 
solar  constant  is  the  amount  of  heat 
received  from  the  sun.  The  solar 
cycle  is  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years 
after  which  the  day  of  the  month  falls 
on  the  same  day  or  the  week.  A  solar 
microscope  is  one  in  which  the  rays 
of  the  sum  illuminate  the  object.  Solar 
phosphori  are  substances  like  the  dia- 
mond, that  absorb  light  and  shine  in 
the  dark.  The  solar  plexus  is  the  net 
work  of  nerves  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen.  A  solar  telegraph  is  a 
system  of  communication  by  sunlight 
glanced  by  mirrors,  a  method  of  signal- 
ling used  in  the  army  and  by  sur- 
veyors. 

Soft.  A  much  esteemed  table  fish, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  members 
of  the  marine  flat-flsh  family.  The 
British  Common  sole  is  the  finest  in 
food  quality,  and  after  that  comes  the 
Lemon  sole,  which  is  very  abundant  in 
the  English  Channel.  The  American 
sole  is  one  of  various  flat-fish  or 
flounders.. 

Sorid.  A  substance  having  the  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
ness ;  a  compact,  firm,  unyielding  mass ; 
matter  whose  shape  cannot  be  changed 
without  fracture;  the  opposite  of  fiuid. 
Between  solids  and  liquids,  however, 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines.  Even 
metals  may  be  made  to  fiow  under 
pressure.  Under  difTerent  forces  the 
same  body  may  act  at  one  time  as  a 
solid,  at  another  as  a  liquid.  The 
molecular  theory  explains  this  by  pre- 
suming that  the  molecules  of  a  solid 
are  in  closed  curves  or  groups  and  so 
remain  until  some  great  force  brings 
about  a  rearrangement.  The  word 
solid  In  grammar  refers  to  a  compound 
word  written  without  a  hyphen;  in 
metaphysics  to  the  tangible;  in  print- 
ing to  type  set  without  leads ;  in  botany 
to  a  stem  without  a  pith;  in  geometry 
to  that  which  has  the  three  dimensions 
as  a  cone,  a  cube,  a  pyramid  or  sphere. 
A  solid  number  in  mathematics  is  a 
whole  number  which  is  the  product  of 
three  prime  factors;  a  solia  problem, 
one  requiring  a  cubic  eguation  to  state 
it,  and  a  conio  section  for  its  solution. 

Soromon  (B.  G.  995-937).  King  of 
Israel,  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba.  a 
monarch  noted  for  his  wisdom,  his 
wealth  and  magnificence.  His  proverbs 
number  3,000;  his  poetical  effusions 
1,005.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Can- 
ticles, Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  books 
of  the  Gld  Testament.  The  45th  Psalm 
describes  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh*s 
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daughter.  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  came  from  her  far 
domains  to  try  him  with  difficult 
questions.  He  was  a  merchant-prince 
as  well  as  a  monarch,  and  carried  on 
commerce  with  India  by  land  and  sea; 
he  had  fleets  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
<  Indian  Ocean,  and  entrepots  at  Baalbec 
and  at  Palmyra  in  the  desert.  He 
maintained  a  domestic  establishment  of 
700  wives  and  300  concubines,  and 
built  the. temple  and  a  palace  which 
were  ranked  among  the  architectural 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  But  in 
his  old  age  he  grew  despotic  and  was 
embarrassed  by  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal wars.  In  him  Jewish  glory  and 
ascendency  reached  its  height. 

Sol'omon  laiandSv  or  tAlomon 
Islands.  A  chain  of  large  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  southeast  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  total  area  16.949  square 
miles,  p.  about  150,000.  The  northern 
part  of  the  group  (area  4,200  sciuare 
miles;  p.  45,000)  belongs  to  Germany; 
the  rest  of  the  islands  are  under  Brit- 
ish protection. 

So'ion  (638-558  B.  C).  One  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece  who  be- 
came an  eminent  legislator  after  hav- 
ing made  a  reputation  as  a  poet.  Be- 
ing appointed  arohon  in  594,  he  began 
the  introduction  of  a  series  of  reforms 
which  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  Athenians.  Solon*s  Laws  were 
80  highly  esteemed  that  they  were 
adoDted  by  the  Romans  in  their  Twelve 
Tables. 

Sorttloo.  An  astronomical  term  in- 
dicating the  point  at  which  the  sun  is 
most  distant  ftom  the  equator,  v^ich 
occurs  about  June  21  si,  v^en  the 
Summer  Solistice  is  entered,  and  De- 
cember 22nd,  for  the  Winter  Solstice, 
south  of  the  equator. 

Sol'yman  (Suleiman)  II.,  surnamed 
•*The  Magnificent.*'  The  greatest  of 
the  Turkish  sultans  (1496-1566).  He 
obtained  a  firm  hold  on  Hungary,  and 
reduced  Persia  to  a  state  of  semi-sub- 
ugation.  He  drove  the  Knights  of  St. 
.ohn  from  Rhodes  and  won  a  brilliant 
naval  victory  over  the  Knights  of  Malta 
and  their  allies,  the  Spaniards  (1561). 
Through  the  influence  of  his  favorite 
wife.  Rosolana.  he  put  to  death  the 
children  of  all  his  other  wives. 

Soma'llland.  "  The  Eastern  Horn  of 
Africa,"  between  Cape  Ouardafui  and 
the  Strait  of  Babel-Mandeb.  south  of 
the  equator.  British  Somallland  (or 
the  Somali  Coast  Protectorate) 
stretches  along  the  Gulf  of  Aden ;  area 
68.000  square  miles;  capital  Berbera. 
The  Italian  Protectorate  in  Somaliland 
embraces  about  70,000  square  miles  of 
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territory  (including  Gallaland)  extend- 
ing from  the  Juba  River  northward  to 
Cape  Ouardafui  along  the  coast,  and 
bounded  west  by  British  Bast  Africa. 
French  Somaliland,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  40 
miles  long  and  about  125  miles  wide. 

Som'orvlllo.  A  city  of  Essex  County* 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Mystic  River, 
three  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  of 
which  it  is  a  suburb.  It  is  a  residence 
and  manufacturh)g  place,  with  tube 
works,  bleacheries,  slaughter-houses, 
etc.    P  77.236. 

Somnam'bulltm.  Commonly  known 
as  sleep-walking,  is  the  term  applied  to 
actions  performed  during  sleep  and  in- 
cludes all  the  unconscious  acts  of  that 
state  whatever  they  may  be.  There  are 
four  types  of  it:  Those  who  talk  with- 
out acting,  as  children  often  do ;  those 
who  act  without  talking,  the  common 
type ;  those  who  do  both ;  and  the  hyp- 
notic subject  or  artificial  somnamon- 
list.  Somnambulism  is  a  condition  of 
nervous  disturbance  during  sleep.  Like 
nightmare  or  disagreeable  dreams,  it  Is 
due  to  some  disordered  function  suoh 
as  constipation  or  indigestion;  and  like 
chorea,  hysteria,  or  epilepsy.  It  is  a 
sign  of  morbid  conditions  requiring 
treatment.  The  somnambulist,  upon 
awakening,  has  no  recollection  or  but 
a  dim  one,  of  what  has  occurred.  In 
the  case  of  one  found  in  the  somnam- 
bulistic^ state,  it  is  not  proper  to  wake 
the  subject  too  suddenly,  as  the  shook 
may  do  harm.  Some  very  curious 
anecdotes  are  related  of  sufferers  from 
this  affection.  The  story  is  told  of  & 
cook  who  rose  in  her  sleep,  took  & 
pitcher  to  the  well,  filled  it  and  from 
it  various  other  vessels  without  spilling 
a  drop,  and  then  went  back  to  bed 
again,  without  awakinff.  Others  have 
been  known  to  write  letters  and  re- 
ports, execute  drawings  and  play  on 
musical  instruments  in  a  similar  state. 
Prom  one  person  who  was  thus  writ- 
ing, the  paper  was  eoftly  withdrawn. 
He  continued  on  the  next  sheet  Just  at 
the  place  where  he  had  left  off,  as  if. 
though  asleep,  he  had  some  kind  of 
mental  image  of  the  manuscrit'  before 
him.  Dr.  Spitzka,  an  eminent  author- 
ity on  the  mental  state  and  mental 
phenomena,  says  that  Gondoreet,  the 
mathematician,  solved  a  problem  which 
had  worried  him  much  the  day  pre- 
vious, during  a  somnambullstio  state, 
but  had  no  recollections  of  the  fact  the 
following  morning. 

8oo'chow.  A  Chinese  treaty  port  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  80  miles  west  of 
Shanghai.  It  is  an  ancient  historio  city 
with  walls  and  monumental  bolldlngs. 
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also  great  silk  and  satin  industry,  mod- 
em steam  botton  factories,  etc.  P. 
500,000. 

Soot.  A  black  substance  deposited 
from  fuel,  gas  in  combustion,  or  other 
name,  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  any 
aperture  through  which  the  smoke, 
which  is  its  principal  constituent,  may 
pass.  It  consists  essentially  of  carbon 
with  certain  volatile  matters,  and  am- 
monia salts.  It  forms  a  useful  manure, 
and  is  also  of  some  value  as  a  med- 
icine. 

Soph'iota  (Greek,  sophos,  wise  or 
learned).  Public  teachers  at  Athens 
who  received  money  for  their  instruc- 
tion. During  the  fifth  century  B.  C, 
not  only  music,  reading  and  recitation 
were  taught,  but  there  began  to  be 
men  of  hiKh  attainments,  who  gave  in- 
struction In  what  was  known  of  as- 
tronomy, geography  and  metaphysics 
or  philosophy.  That  they  received  pay 
for  their  teaching  roused  the  resent- 
ment of  the  poor  v^o  could  not  afford 
their  fees  and  also  of  men  like  Socra- 
tes, Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  believed 
that  the  relation  of  master  and  puptt 
should  be  one  of  love  alone.  Hence 
the  word  came  to  have  its  bad  sense» 
which  the  character  of  the  Sophists 
themselves  does  not  at  all  Justify. 

Soph'ooloo  (495-406  B.  G.).  The 
famous  Athenian  dramatist,  who  en- 
joyed the  highest  popularity  at  Athens, 
and  in  a  contest  with  iEschylus  was 
crowned  the  victor.  Of  the  100  odd 
plays  of  Sophocles  only  eight  have 
survived :  *•  Antigone,"  •'  Blectra," 
-  OEdipus,**  '•  AiMt  ••  •'  Traohinis," 
'' Phlloctetes,**  ^^OEdipus  at  Golonus,** 
and  ''Seven  against  Thebes." 

Sopo-throat.  An  inflammation  of 
the  membrane  of  the  fauces,  pharynx, 
or  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  It  may 
be  a  simple  feeling  of  harshness  or 
discomfort  in  these  parts,  or  a  malig- 
nant ulceration  or  anything  between. 
At  times  it  is  the  premonitory  symptom 
of  something  serious,  as  scarlet  fever 
or  diphtheria.  As  a  common  accom- 
paniment of  cold  and  catarrh,  it  is  gen- 
erally benefitted  by  the  inhalation  of 
steam,  by  cold  compresses  about  the 
throat  and  an  aperient  in  the  morning. 

SoKghum.  A  cane  or  corn-like 
grass,  the  Ghhiese  sugar-cane,  or  Sor- 

ghom  saocharatum,  and  is  allied  to 
room-corn.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  on  farms  in  the  West  and 
South  for  its  Juice,  which  is  boiled  to 
produce  home-made  molasses.  Also  a 
genus  of  grasses,  including  Johnson 
grass  or  Arabian  millet,  broom-corn, 
and  Indian  millet  or  durra. 

Sopio'ldM   (Latin,  sorez.  the  shrew 
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mouse).  The  family  of  shrews. 
Shrews  are  diminutive,  mouse-like, 
insectivorous  creatures,  with  long 
pointed  snout.  They  are  nocturnal 
and  feed  eagerly  on  worms,  molluscs, 
etc.  Some  species  are  aquatic.  The 
shrew-mole  of  North  America  is  the 
Scalops  aquaticus  or  Ganadensis.  It 
is  found  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  is 
six  inches  long,  and  burrows  like  a 
mole,  which  it  resembles. 

Sop'rol.  A  soup  herb,  cultivated  in 
Europe.  See  Rumex.  The  field  or 
sheep  sorrel  is  a  wild  American  variety. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  wood 
sorrel,  Oxalis  violacea,  a  flowered  tre- 
foil. 

Sorron'to.  A  coast  town  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Na- 
ples, Italy;  a  famous  watering  place, 
anciently  celebrated  for  its  fine  wines. 
P.  (commune)  8.463. 

Soudan'  (Arabic,  *«land  of  the 
blacks  **).  The  true  home  of  the  negro 
race,  although  it  has  other  elements  of 
population,  Hamitic  and  Semitic.  It 
IS  an  extensive  but  ill-defined  region  of 
Aflrica,  reaching  firom  Senegambia  and 
the  Atlantic  to  Abyssinia  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  f^m  the  Sahara  and  Nubia  to 
the  Gongo  State  and  Guinea,  densely 
populated,  largely  by  negroes.  The 
Egyptian  Soudan  stretches  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Khedive*s  domain 
proper  to  Lake  Albert  Nyansa  north 
ana  south,  and  from  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Abyssinia  to  Wadai  east  and  west.  It 
is  this  part  of  it  which  is  generally 
meant  when  the  term  Soudan  is  used. 
It  has  an  area  of  8,500,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  15,000,000. 
Of  these  three  quarters  are  negro  pa- 
gans or  Mohammedans,  the  rest  fanat- 
ical Arabs  or  a  mixed  breed  of  negro 
and  Arab.  The  Egyptians  established 
themselves  at  Khartoum,  capital  of  the 
Soudan.  1819.  The  Mandi^  revolt  of 
1882  annihilated  Hicks  Pasha's  Egyp- 
tians, isolated  Emin  Pasha,  and 
brought  about  the  loss  of  Gordon  and 
his  men  in  spite  of  Moseley*s  efforts  to 
relieve  him,  and  the  region  remained 
the  Mahdi*s  dominion  until  General 
Kitchener  (q.  v.)  steadily  building  a 
railway,  crushed  him  in  1899. 

Soul.  The  spiritual  nature  of  man; 
that  part  of  man  characterized  by  rea- 
son, conscience  and  the  higher  emo- 
tions; in  general  viewed  as  associated 
with  the  body  in  life,  and  surviving  it 
after  its  dissolution.  The  philosophy  of 
materialism  regards  the  soul  as  simply 
a  function  of  the  body ;  monism  con- 
siders it  but  one  phase  of  a  subject  of 
which  matter  is  the  other,  idealism  as 
the  only  real  existence.    Christ  in  the 
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Soriptures  makes  a  distinction  between 
body  and  soul,  and  Paul  discriminates 
between  it  and  both  body  and  spirit. 
A  soul  Is  a  spirit,  it  has  been  held,  that 
is  or  has  been  connected  with  a  mate- 
rial body;  while  a  spirit  may  never  have 
had  such  connection.  The  word  soul 
is  applied  in  other  senses,  to  the  an- 
imal soul  or  vital  principle  and  mental 
powers  of  the  lower  animals;  to  the 
essence,  principle  or  significance  of 
things,  as  **  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  ** ; 
to  a  person  or  persons  as  *'  a  noble 
soul,"  or  **  a  hundred  thousand  souls," 
and  in  numerous  other  relations  and 
connections,  as  in  soul-blind,  and  soul- 
deaf,  so  blind  or  so  deaf,  as  to  be  un- 
able even  to  conceive  of  light  or  sound. 
Professor  Hyslop  holds  that  the  soul  is 
material,  and  yet  that  it  survives  the 
body.  The  New  Testament  steadily 
distinguishes  the  vital  soul  (psyche)  or 
life,  will  and  thought  of  man  and  an- 
imals from  a  spirit  (pneuma)  which 
can  be  quickened  by  the  Almighty  with 
eternal  life. 

Soult  (soolt),  Nicholas  Jean.  Marthaf 

(1769-1851).  One  of  Napoleon's 
favorite  and  most  capable  generals,  dis- 
tihguishing  himself  in  the  Sv^ss  and 
Italian  campaigns,  and  also  in  the  Pen- 
insular War,  where  he  was  Welling- 
ton's bravest  opponent.  After  Water- 
loo he  went  into  exile,  but  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France  in  1819. 
His  son.  Napoleon  Hector  Soult  (1801- 
1857),  achieved  some  fame  as  a  poli- 
tician and  diplomatist  and  represented 
France  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  in  1884. 

Sountf.  A  sensation  produced  on 
the  ear  nerve,  and  the  cause  of  it» 
namely,  alternating  waves  or  vibrations 
in  the  atmosphere  passing  through  and 
affecting  all  elasUc  bodieB,  wnether 
scud,  liquid  or  gaseous.  Sound  waves 
travel  at  the  rate  of  1,090  ft.  a  second 
in  air,  and  at  various  rates  in  other 
media.  They  may  be  reflected,  re- 
fracted, or  difTracted  the  same  as  light 
waves.  Not  all  sounds  are  audible  to 
the  human  organs  of  hearing.  Those 
that  are  range  from  24  to  40,000  vi- 
brations a  second.  The  harsh,  sudden 
sounds  known  as  noises  are  due  to  ir- 
regular vibrations.  Regular  vibrations 
produce  musical  sounds ;  halving  a  harp 
string  doubles  the  rate  and  produces 
the  octave.  The  sense  of  harmony  ut- 
terly differs  in  nations  and  individuals. 
Many  animals,  like  bats,  have  hearing 
far  more  acute  than  that  of  man. 
Sounding  refers  in  medicine  to  a  test- 
ing or  exploration  either  with  the  ear 
or  an  instrument:  in  mechanics  to  a 
test  as  or  a  car  wheel  with  a  hammer. 
A  magnetic  sound  is    the    faint   click 


heard  when  a  substance  is  magnetised; 
a  sound  lens  is  a  lens  for  converging  or 
diverging  sound  waves ;  a  sound  radio- 
meter is  a  contrivance  of  cardboard 
sails  which  are  set  in  motion  by  sound 
waves;  a  sound  shadow  is  the  area  in 
which  sounds  are  shut  off  by  some- 
thing intervening  as  a  house  or  hill. 

Sound.  A  long  and  narrow  body  of 
water  greater  than  a  strait  connecting 
two  seas  or  large  bodies  of  water,  or 
separating  an  island  from  the  main, 
as  Long  Island  Sound. 

Sound'infi,  A  measurement  of  the 
depth  of  water  by  line  and  lead;  a 
sounding  is  the  depth  as  thus  gauged 
as  "  soundings  of  ten  fathoms.*'  Also 
the  specimens  brought  up  from  the 
bottom,  in  sounding.  Soundings  have 
been  taken  in  all  seas,  v^th  the  result 
that  the  ocean's  depths  have  been  de- 
fined with  considerable  accuracy.  The 
deepest  soundings  are  off  Guam  in  the 
Pacific  (5,269  fathoms)  and  off  Porto 
Rico  (4,561  fathoms).  The  sounding 
is  accomplished  by  special  deep  sea 
sounding  apparatus.  When  a  har- 
pooned whale  dives  he  is  said  to  sound. 
In  these  senses  the  word  comes  from 
the  Icelandic  aynda  to  swim;  sund 
water,  a  sound. 

Sou'ta.  John  Philips  (1856—). 
An  American  musician  and  composer;  a 
teacher  of  music  at  fifteen,-  leader  of 
the  Band  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1880;  Di- 
rector of  the  Sousa's  Band,  sinoe  1892. 
He  is  the  composer  of  numerous 
marches,  and  comic  operas;  among 
them  the  '*  Washington  Po8t»**  the 
'*  Liberty  Bell  "  and  *'  Hands  Aoross  the 
Sea  " ;  also  the  author  of  short  stories 
such  as  "The  Fifth  String,"  "Pipe- 
town  Sandy,"  and  "  Man  of  Many 
Parts." 

South.  The  cardinal  point  oppo- 
site the  north  and  at  the  right  hand  of 
one  facing  east.  In  the  United  States 
the  former  Slave  States  below  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  thirteen  hi  number. 

South  America.  The  southern  di- 
vision of  the  American  continent  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south  4.900 
miles  and  at  its  widest  from  east  to 
west  3,300  miles  with  an  area  of  7,- 
000,000  square  miles.    See  America. 

South  Australia.  The  central  state  of 
Australia,  whose  capital  is  Adelaide,  on 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  Originally 
limited  by  lat.  26  ^  it  now  extends 
through  the  islands  to  the  tropic  north- 
ern coast.  The  interior  is  a  vast  desert 
with  salt  lakes,  but  the  undulating  re- 
gion around  Adelaide,  though  exposed 
to  scorching  north  winds,  is  fertile  In 
wheat,  and  exports  wool,  mutton,  gold 
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and  copper.  Area  903,690  square 
miles.     P.  386,000. 

•outh  BMitf.  A  olty  of  Indiana  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph's 
River;  on  the  Lake  Shore  Road  near  the 
Michigan  line.  It  manufactures  agricul- 
tural implements,  wagons,  furniture, 
paper,  woolen  goods.  P.  53.684. 

South  Bethtohem.  A  city  of  Penn- 
BYlyania,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Road, 
50  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  oppo- 
site the  old  Moravian  town  of  Bcithle- 
hem,  on  the  Lehigh  River.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Lehigh  University  and  the  immense 
rolling,  plate  and  ordnance  works  of 
the  United  Stetes  Steel  Go.    P.  19,973. 

Southampton.  A  seaport  of  Southern 
England  at  the  mouth  of  the  Itohen* 
with  natural  harbor,  magnificent  arti- 
ficial docks,  including  the  largest  dry 
dock  in  the  world.  American,  Indian 
and  colonial  lines  of  steamers  have 
their  terminus  here,  beside  many 
French  trading  ships.  It  is  a  pictur- 
esque city  with  ancient  churches  and 
walls.    P.  130,000. 

SouthbPlds«i  A  town  of  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  situated  80 
miles  east  of  Springfield:  on  the  N.  Y. 
N.  H.  d  H.  Railroad,  it  is  a  manufac- 
turing place  and  local  trade  center  with 
works    producing   cotton    and   optical 

ffoods»  carriages,  shoes,  knives*  shut- 
les,  etc.    P.  12.598. 

South  Oorollna.  A  State  lyhig  along 
the  South  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the 
United  States  between  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  It  is  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  of  the  Union.  Oli  its 
southern  shores  lie  many  islands  sep- 
arated from  the  mainland  by  sounds 
and  inlets.  Inland  for  100  miles  from 
the  coast  the  land  is  low  and  much  of 
it  still  covered  with  virgin  pine:  then 
comes  alluvial  plain,  and  next  what  is 
known  as  the  Rid.  e  Country  rising  to 
an  elevation  of  2,000  ft.;  and,  in  the 
Blue  Ridge,  to  4,000  ft.  or  more.  Most 
of  the  rivers  are  navigable  a  consider- 
able distance  inland,  and  they  also  af- 
ford water-powers;  the  Santee  is  the 
largest.  South  Carolina  has  a  great 
cotton,  rice  and   tobacco   output.     It 

groduce^  naval  stores  also,  largely.  It 
as  gold  In  four  counties  and  is  rich  in 
other  minerals.  Granite  is  abundant  in 
the  highlands,  also  grindstone  and 
kaolhi.  But  its  greatest  mineral  re- 
source is  its  phosphate  rock  which 
abounds  in  a  region  70  miles  long  and 
80  wide  parallel  v^th  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  Charleston.  Over  $4,000,000 
capital  is  embarked  in  the  mining  of 
this  substance  and  manufacturing  from 
it  a  fertilizer.  Iron,  copper  and  lead  ores 
also  abound.    Game  is  still  plentiful  hi 


the  State  and  fish  in  its  tidal  waters. 
The  area  of  the  State  is  30,170  square 
miles,  the  p.  1,515,400,  more  than  half 
being  colored.  There  are  many  sum- 
mer resorts  in  the  mountain  country 
and  along  the  shore.  Charleston,  the 
principal  city  and  seaport,  has  a  pop.  of 
58.833,  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
1886,  and  half  destroyed.  Cyclones 
are  not  uncommon  along  the  coast. 
South  Carolina  was  originally  settled 
as  a  Royal  Colony  under  a  fantastic 
constitution,  drawn  up  by  the  philos- 
opher, John  Locke.  Among  the  earlier 
settlers  were  many  French  Huguenots, 
driven  to  migrate  by  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  In  1671  slavery  was  officially 
introduced  into  the  colony.  South  Car- 
olina was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
secede  in  1861,  and  on  her  soil  took 

Blace  the  first  challenge  to  that  war, 
i  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 

South  Dakota.  One  of  the  North- 
western States  of  the  United  States, 
lylnff  between  (North  Dakota  on  the 
north,  and  Nebraska  south  of  it,  with 
Minnesota  and  a  portion  of  Iowa  to  tiie 
east^  and  Montana  and  Wyoming  west 
of  it.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  undula- 
ting prairie,  a  part  of  the  great  Missouri 
River  plateau  and  is  mainly  devoted  to 
wheat  growing  and  the  pasturage  of 
cattle.  The  Missouri,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Cheyenne,  white  and  Dakota, 
water  it;  but  its  rainfall  is  light,  and 
irrigation  necessary  in  the  west  for  suc- 
cessful crop-raising.  The  winters  are 
cold  and  suoject  to  blizzards;  the  sum- 
mers hot  by  day,  though  cool  at  night. 
In  the  west  of  the  State  lie  the  Black 
Hills,  3,200  square  miles  in  area,  rising 
to  8,200  ft.  altitude  in  Harney*s  Peak. 
The  **Bad  Lands,**  v^ich  extend  also 
into  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  cover  the 
region  between  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Platte  in  tho&e  states,  and  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Cheyenne  in  South  Dakota. 
They  are  distinguished  by  rocks  cut 
and  weathered  Into  fantastic  shapes, 
and  by  an  abundance  of  fossil  remains 
of  the  larger  extinct  animals,  and  are 
not  wholly  desert.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  due.  at  least  in  part,  to  the  spon- 
taneous firing  in  times  long  past,  of 
beds  of  lignite,  and  are  among  the  most 
interesting  of  phenomena.  In  the  Black 
Hills,  gold  and  silver  are  plentiful. 
Some  of  the  richest  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  America  are  worked 
here.  Tin,  lead,  antimony,  cooper  and 
other  useful  minerals  also  abound  in 
them,  and  hot  springs  are  not  inflre- 
quent  features.  The  area  of  the  State 
is  77,850  square  miles;  the  p.  583,888, 
includtog  30,000  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions. Pierre  (pop.  3,800)  is  the  capi- 
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tal.  Sioux  Falls  (q.  v.),  the  priDoipal 
city  and  trade  center. 

Sduth  Omaha.  A  city  of  Nebraska, 
opposite  Omaha  on  the  Missouri  River. 
It  Id  a  railway  and  meat  packing  center. 
P.  26,259. 

Southport.  A  popular  coast  watering 
place  in  Lancashire  on  the  Irish  Sea. 
P.  53,110. 

South  Sea  Bubble.  A  project  en- 
tered upon  in  1710  as  a  financial  spec- 
ulation by  what  was  called  the  South 
Sea  Company.  Tarley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  was  then  in  power,  conceived  the 
Idea  of  utilizing  this  project  for  getting 
together  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  off  the 
National  Debt,  then  standing  at  about 
£30.000,000.  The  company  contracted 
to  redeem  the  whole  debt  in  twenty - 
six  years  on  condition  that  they  were 
granted  a  monopoly  of  the  South  Sea 
trade.  The  idea  fascinated  the  public, 
fabulous  profits  being  dreamt  of,  and 
there  was  an  immense  demand  for 
shares,  which  ran  up  in  value  from 
£100  to  £1,000.  All  classes  Joined  in 
the  gamble,  but  by  the  wise  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  walpole  the  fraud  was  ex- 
posed in  1720,  when  the  whole  scheme 
collapsed  and  thousands  of  people  were 
ruined. 

South  Sharon.  A  borough  of  Mer- 
cer County.  Pennsylvania,  situated  one 
mile  south  of  Sharon  on  the  Erie, 
PitUb.  H.  W.  A  Chic,  and  Penn.  Rail- 
roads. It  has  steel  wire  and  tin  plate 
works.    P.  10,190. 

Sou'thoy.  Robert  (1774-1843).  The 
son  of  a  draper,  he  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  at  Oxford.  Devoting 
himself  to  literature,  he  produced  in 
rapid  succession  a  number  of  poems, 

{»lays  and  rom^Jices  of  varying  merit, 
n  1813  he  was  made  Poet  Laureate. 
In  poetry  he  was  overshadowed  by  the 

S eater  genius  of  Byron.  His  **  Tha- 
t>a,"  ••  Curse  of  Kehama  "  and  **  Ma- 
doo  '*  are  interesting  but  rhetorical. 
His  "  Life  of  Nelson."  "  The  Doctor," 
**  Commonplace  Book,"  and  other  prose 
works  are  well  written  and  entertain- 
ing. His  last  years  were  clouded  by 
insanity. 

Southwark  (suth'ark).  A  borough 
of  London,  south  of  the  Thames.  It 
possesses  an  ancient  Roman  church 
now  St.  Saviour's  and  great  wharves 
and  warehouses.    P.  207,246. 

Sov'orolgn.  A  monarch  or  ruler  of 
supreme  authority,  whether  limited  or 
unlimited.  Also  a  British  gold  piece 
first  coined  in  1489,  and  ever  since  the 
principal  coin  of  the  realm.  It  is  worth 
twenty  shillings,  or  one  pound  sterling, 
equal  to  about  94.84  in  United  States 
money.     Its  weight  is  123,274  grains 


Troy  and  it  consists  of  22  parts  gold  to 
2  of  alloy,  or  ^Hs  fine. 

Sow.  The  female  hog;  in  the 
United  States,  a  female  fish  larger  than 
the  male:  a  blacksmith's  punch-block; 
pig-iron  before  breaking  up. 

Space.  The  area,  distance,  or  inter- 
val between  objects,  as  "  that  space  of 
time,"  unlimited  extension  whether  oc- 
cupied or  not,  as  the  indefinite  expanse 
of  the  firmament,  or  universe;  in  math- 
ematics a  continuous  extension  in 
which  objects  exist  and  motion  takes 
place;  in  geometry  something  pos- 
sessed of  the  three  dimensions,  which  is 
continuous  and  infinite;  in  metaphysics 
continuous  extension  without  regard 
to  anything  in  it;  in  printing  to  spread 
words  out,  or  set  type-wide.  The 
**  Dangerous  space,"  in  the  military 
sense  is  the  range  of  the  battle;  the 
"  dead  space "  or  dead  angle  is  the 
space  so  near  a  fort's  guns  that  the  fire 
passes  over  it;  the  *'  dark  space,"  elec- 
trically speaking,  is  a  non-luminous  in- 
terval in  an  electric  discharge;  the 
**  perforated  space  "  in  anatomy  is  a 
space  in  the  brain  supplying  blood  to 
the  gray  matter ;  the  '*  space  nerve  " 
is  one  of  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  sup- 
posed to  assist  in  determining  place 
and  position. 

Spain.  A  kingdom  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  Southwestern  Europe,  bor- 
dering on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  an 
area  of  197.670  square  miles  and  pop. 
of  20,000,000.  It  consists  of  mountain 
and  table-land,  is  fairly  watered  and  in 
parts  highly  productive,  and  has  a  store 
of  mineral  wealth.  The  average  height 
of  land  is  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  There  are 
summits  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Sierras 
risinff  11,600  ft.  The  direction  taken 
by  the  four  mountain  ranges  of  the 
country  send  all  the  principal  rivers, 
except  the  Ebro.  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
climate  is  varied.  The  center,  east  and 
south  are  very  dry  and  irrigation  is 
necessary.  From  Valencia  south  the 
country  is  very  fertile  and  the  prod- 
ucts semi-tropical  with  the  orange,  the 
vine,  sugar,  etc.,  and  the  richest  soil  in 
Europe.  But  large  parts  of  Spain  that 
were  under  cultivation  in  Roman  and 
Moorish  times  now  lie  waste  or  aban- 
doned. About  46  per  cent,  of  its  area  it 
uncultivated.    There  has  been  an  im- 

Srovement  since  the  division  of  the 
Irown  and  church  lands,  but  a  very 
large  migration  of  the  agricultural 
class  to  South  America  still  steadily 
continues.  Agriculture  is  the  principal 
industry;  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  employed  in  it;  only  about 
10  to  12  per  cent,  are  in  mining  and 
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manufactures.  There  are  in  Spain 
6,700  miles  of  railroad.  The  chief  cen* 
ter  of  manufacture  is  Catalonia  in  the 
extreme  northeast.  The  mineral 
wealth  consists  of  iron,  ooi>per,  quick- 
silver, coal  and  salt.  Iron  is  produced 
to  the  extent  of  5,000.000  to  6.000,- 
000  tons  of  ore,  half  of  which  is  ex- 
ported. The  mineral  production  of  the 
country  amounts  to  perhaps  $35,000,- 
000  annually,  the  foreign  commerce  of 
exports  and  imports  amounts  to  per- 
haps $350,000,000  a  year;  of  this,  wine 
goes  from  Spain  to  Prance  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $50,000,000.  One  drawback  to 
progress  is  that  foreign  capital  controls 
everything  of  importance  in  the  way  of 
industry  and  enterprise.  The  principal 
cities  are  Madrid  with  770.560  people, 
Barcelona  with  533,396,  Seville,  Val- 
encia, and  Malaga.  In  the  larger  cities 
education  has  attention;  there  are  in  all 
ten  universities,  but  in  the  country 
public  instruction  is  neglected.  Spain 
was  possessed  by  its  original  Iberian 
tribes  when  the  Carthaginians  came 
there  and  settled  in  the  third  century 
B.  G.  The  Romans  followed  and  con- 
quered the  country  a  hundred  years 
filter.  Germanic  invaders  from  the 
North  crushed  the  Roman  power  In 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Then  In 
the  eighth  century  came  the  Moors,  who 
were  not  finally  evicted  until  700  years 
later.  Their  dominion  was  in  some 
respects  the  most  intelligent  and  glo- 
rious in  the  country*s  history.  Under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Spain  became  a 
European  State.  Under  Charles  V.  she 
was  at  the  summit  of  her  power,  but 
began  her  decline  immediately  after, 
under  his  son.  The  gold  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  poured  at  once  into  the  treasury  of 
the  kinRS  and  gave  them  the  power  to 
rule  without  parliaments,  as  Charles  I. 
desired  to  do.  The  political,  social  and 
religious  independence  of  the  great 
cities  was  crusned.  Mercenary  armies 
exerted  a  baleful  influence  in  France 
and  Germany.  Spain  itself  was  fos- 
silized, and  the  colonial  empire  atro- 
ciously misgoverned.  Since  then  her 
history  has  been  troubled  and  inglo- 
rious. Her  once  world-wide  posses- 
sions, with  the  spoil  of  her  discoveries 
and  conquistadors,  are  gone.  Of  them 
all  nothing  remains  but  a  few  small 
colonies  in  Africa  and  the  South  seas, 
the  Balearics  and  Canaries  being 
counted  part  of  the  home*land.  But  if 
she  had  failed  to  hold  a  place  among 
the  powers,  she  can  still  boast  a  liter- 
ature which  ranks  among  the  greatest 
in  the  world. 

Spaniel    (Espanyol',  Spanish).     One 
of    a    breed    of    small    or    medium- 


sized  dogs  with  long  pendulous  ears 
and  silky  coat.  Of  this  breed  there  are 
a  number  of  varieties,  some  are  bred 
simply  for  pets,  others  as  water  dogs 
for  hunting,  among  the  rest,  the  fol- 
lowing: Blenheim,  so  called  because  it 
originated  with  the  English  Marlbor- 
ouffhs,  a  lap  dog  with  short  muzzle, 
and  beautiful  silky  red  and  white  coat; 
the  Japanese  small  pug-nosed  dog 
of  black  and  white  silken  coat,  also  a 
lap  dog;  the  King  Charles,  a  favorite 
pet  of  the  Stuarts,  like  the  Blenheim  in 
size  and  appearance  but  black  and  tan. 
The  clumber  cocker,  field  and  Irish 
water  spaniel  hunting  breeds  of  which 
the  clumber  is  white  and  lemon,  the 
cooker  and  field  black  or  varicolored, 
and  the  Irish,  with  matted  and  tightly 
curled  coat  of  red,  the  last  named  be- 
ing the  tallest  of  all. 

Spanlth-Amarican  War.  The  cruel 
misgovernment  of  Cuba  by  Spain  had 
aroused  the  sympathy  and  interfered 
with  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  generations.  The  crew  of  the 
"  American  Virginius "  had  been  ex- 
ecuted as  pirates  for  aiding  in  one  of 
the  insurrections.  The  last  and  most 
bitter  insurgent  war,  reported  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley  by  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator after  personal  investigation,  had 
created  Intense  indignation.  Diplomatic 
representations  were  slighted.  When 
at  last  the  war  commenced  it  was  of 
brief  duration.  It  began  with  the 
blovyring  up  of  the  "  Maine  "  in  Havana 
harbor,  Feb.  15,  1898,  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  American   people    re- 

farded  as  a  sufficient  casus  belu ;  April 
1,  the  United  States  declared  a  state 
of  war  existing,  and  by  Aug.  13,  peace 
proposals  were  •  exchanged  and  all 
within  the  space  of  seven  months. 
The  American  war  ship  •'  Nashville  '* 
opened  hostilities  by  the  capture  of  a 
Spanish  merchantman  in  the  Florida 
Straits,  April  23.  The  first  notable 
conflict  was  the  victory  of  Dewey  who 
had  been  ordered  to  assemble  his  fleet 
at  Hong  Kong  and  to  act  against  the 
Philippmes.  He  did  so  promptly,  pro- 
ceeding to  Manila,  steaming  over  the 
mines  off  Cavite.  Entering  the  bay,  he 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  lying  off 
Manila,  captured  the  city,  and  then» 
secured  in  conjunction  with  Aguinaldo, 
possession  of  the  group  of  islands. 
.About  the  end  of  April,  Cervera  had 
sailed  f^om  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and 
had  spent  nearly  a  month  dodging 
about,  in  an  effort  to  coal  so  as  to  reach 
Cuba.  Toward  the  last  of  May  his 
whereabouts  were  discovered.  He 
was  found  and  blockaded  in  the  har- 
bor  of   Santiago.     There     Lieutenant 


HobsoD  (DOW  t  member  of  Gongrass) 
disUngulsbed  hlmaoll  In  the  effort  to 
block  the  ebaDsel  with  the  coal  hulk 
**  Merrlmac."  Mesowblle  Shafter,  with 
15,000  men,  had  been  dlspatohed  from 
Key  West,  the  navy  proteoUng  his 
landing.  June  it,  be  landed  his 
foroe  near  Santiago  and  two  days 
later.  General  J,  Wheeler,  an  ex-Con- 
federate, with  the  regulars,  and 
Wood  and  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders, 
met  an  advance  post  of  the  enemy 
and  won  the  battle  of  Las  Guas- 
Imas.  July  1,  occurred  the  principal 
land  battle  of  <Uie  war,  when  Law- 
ton  and  Chaffee  storm  •  ■  - 
while  Roosevelt  and  Ha\  1 
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surrendered  July  IT,  anc  r 

in  the  same  month  the    : 

tion  to  Porto  Rioo,    mee „    „._    „o 

opposition,  was  brought  to  a  stand  by 
the  peace  protocol  tn  August.  The 
treaty  was  signed  Deo.  lO.  By  it 
Spain  relingulshed  all  claim  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  nioo  and  accepted  tao.OOO,- 
000  for  the  Philippines  and  Guam. 

SpMlah-fly.  Cantherls  or  the  blister 
beetle,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
ooppery  green  in  color,  and  with 
mouse-like  odor.  It  Is  brought  dried 
from  Spain  and  Russia,  and  Is  the  can- 
tharides  of  the  apothecary,  used  as  a 
blister  ezternally  or  as  an  Irritant  diu- 
retic and  aphrodisiac  Internally. 

Spcr.  In  nautical  phrase  a  tim- 
ber, as  a  mast-yard,  boom  or  the 
like,  on  which  a  sail  Is  spread;  also  the 
Umbers  of  a  derrick  or  boom.  In  min- 
eralogy the  term  covers  many  varieties 
of  a  crystalline  mineral  easily  cleava- 
ble,  among  them  blue  spar  or  lazuli te, 
oaloareous  spar  or  oalclle,  flour-spar 
or  fluorite,  hea  y-spar  or  barite,  satm- 
^ar  or  gypsum,  and  Iceland  spar  or 
Iceland  crystal,  which,  heoause  It  Is  a 
double  refractor.  Is  largely  used  tor  op- 
tical purposes. 

Spv'Ida.  A  family  of  fishes,  includ- 
ing the  gilthead,  porgie,  sheepshead 
and  sailor's  choice,  or  bogflsh  of  the 
Sparldae. 

IpVraw.  The  most  familiar  of  all 
British  birds  both  in  town  and  country. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  finch  family,  and 


when  a  few  birds  were  Introduced,  but 
the  first  attempt  to  naturalize  ihem 
was  a  failure.  Other  trials,  however, 
Buooeeded,  and  now  it  abounds  In  all 

Xarts  of  the  country.     The  bureau  of 
grioulture  reports  Uiat  sparrows  de- 


stroy vermUl,  and  are  advantageous  to 
agriculture. 

SpaKrow  Hawk.     A  smaU    talcoaold 
bird,  common  in  America,  Europe   and 


uiiij  uiunu,  uiiB  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  birds  of 
prey  of  that  country. 

Sparta,  The  capital  of  ancient  Lace* 
demon,  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
Greece.  The  people  made  the  first  great 
experiment  of  socialism.  Each  child  was 
examined  at  birth,  and  killed  if  weakly. 
Boys  and  girls  were  educated  by  the 
state  In  gymnastics;  boys  In  military 
drill.  The  family  was  disregarded. 
All  ate  in  common,  lived  plainly  and  no 
coined  money  was  allowed.  The  sys- 
tem produced  a  race  of  military  ath- 
lelea,  without  commerce,  art  or  litera- 
ture, but  was  a  barren  one  and  failed. 

SpaKtaous,  A  Thracian  war  pris- 
oner, slave,  and  gladiator.  In  73  B.  C. 
he  Incited  a  slave  insurrection,  armed 
>*'a  men,  ted  them    with    oonsummaie 

:nera1shlp,  and  defeated    the    Roman 


whose  genius  won  the  final  victory, 
crucified  6,000  captives  along  the  road 
from  Capua  to  Rome. 

Spartanburo.  A  city  and  eounty 
seal  of  Spartanburg  County,  Scum 
Carolina,  B3  mites  northwest  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Blale  oapllal:  on  the  south. 
the  Glen  Springs,  and  CharL  &  W.  Car. 
Railroads,  it  nas  three  cotton  mills 
and  also  produces  carriages  and  bricks. 
There  are  gold  and  Iron  mines  and 
limestone    quarries    near   It.      M afford 


lege  are  here.    P.  17.517. 


,.    English    House    of  Coo 

The  mouthpiece  of  the  nation  to  the 
king,  an  olflce  which  has  been  bold  by 
the  greatest  and  noblest  Englishmen 
since  De  Monfort,  In  1260.  The 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  by  his  power  to  ap- 
pomt  committees,  and  control,  direcl 
and  suppress  parliamentary  busbess, 
won  almost  presidential  authority 
through  the  desire  of  the  House  to 
avoid  filibustering  and  waste  of  time. 
Of  late  the  rules  have  been  popular- 
ized. 

SpMii^mlnt.  An  aromatto  herb  of  the 
mint  family,  common  In  Europe  and  the 
United  States;  Uke  peppermhit,  but 
milder. 

IpaaKwort.  The  crowfoot  of  watery 
plaoes  of  this  country  and  the  old 
world.     See  Ranunculus. 

SpfelM  (ape'-flbet).   A  grouping  or 
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elassifleation  of  animals  or  plants  sub- 
ordinate to  a  genus,  with  numbers  ttiat 
are  capable  of  interbreeding  and  that 
differ  only  in  minor  details.  It  is 
founded  on  sameness  of  form  and 
structure,  and  the  power  to  produce 
the  same  indefinitely.  Mineralogieal 
species  and  chemical  classifications  are 
similarly  determined  by  their  composi- 
tion, crystallization  or  identity  of  pnys'- 
ioal  character.  Species  in  pharmacy 
refers  to  a  compound  powder  or  one 
of  its  constituents;  in  law  to  form, 
figure  or  material.  A  species  cycle  in 
biology  embraces  the  phases  through 
which  a  species  passes  during  its  life 
history;  the  four  species  in  arithmetic 
are  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division;  in  old  logic  the  four 
{)rincipal  forms  of  reasoning,  viz.  syl- 
ogism,  enthymeme,  induction  and  ex- 
ample. 

8p«oirio  arav'lty.  A  term  now 
displaced  very  generally  in  scientific 
works  by  the  word  density  to  which 
it  is  equivalent,  the  weight  of  bodies 
being  proportional  to  their  masses. 
Specific  gravity  is  the  weight  of  a  body 
measured  by  some  scientific  standard. 
The  standard  for  solids  and  liquids  is 
water;  for  gases,  air  or  hydrogen. 
Here  great  accuracy  must  be  observed, 
allowing  for  temperature  and  expan- 
sion. Little  hollow  glass  balls,  marked 
for  the  purpose,  Imown  as  specific 
gravity  **  beads  "  are  used  in  finding  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids;  floating 
they  serve  that  purpose. 

8p«o'taoi«s.  Said  to  have  been 
invented  about  1285  by  a  Florentine 
monk,  Alexander  de  Spina.  The  in- 
vention, however,  is  also  claimed  for 
Roger  Bacon  and  others.  The  lenses 
of  spectacles  are  made  either  of  glass 
or  pebble  (rock  crystal).  Bifocal 
spectacles  have  double  lenses,  for 
reading  and  for  distant  view;  com- 
pound spectacles  have  colored  glasses 
or  supplementary  lenses  of  great  power 
hinged  to  them :  mydriasis  spectacles 
are  those  with  disks  instead  of  glasses 
pierced  with  a  hole  for  persons  with 
chronic  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

''8p«et«tor,  The."  Addison's  famous 
periodical  publication  which  appeared 
between  March  1,  17  H  and  Dec.  20, 
1714.  Most  of  the  essays  were  writ- 
ten by  Addison  and  Steele,  perfect 
masters  of  English  style,  of  thought, 
allegory,  wisdom,  morality,  human 
nature,  humor,  satire.  The  papers  are 
a  mirror  of  the  manners,  tastes,  fash- 
ions, cultivation  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
The  modem  **  Spectator.**  published 
since  1828,  is  one  of  the  best  London 
periodicals. 


8p«o'trosoep6.  An  instrument  for 
forming,  hivestigating  and  ascertaining 
the  composition  of  the  spectra  of  lum- 
inous bodies,  invented  by  the  German 
chemists  Gustav  Kirchhoff  and  Robert 
Bunsen  (1859).  It  consists  of  a  tube 
through  which  the  light  enters  to  a 
colllmating  or  parallelmg  lens,  and  is 
then  refracted  and  dissolved  by  a 
prism,  a  telescope  serving  the  purpose 
of  examining  instrument. 

8Mc'trum.  The  name  applied  to  a 
band  of  colored  lis^t,  produced  by  re- 
fracting through  a  prism  a  ray  of  the 
sun  or  other  luminous  body,  the  ray 
being  admitted  through  a  slit  and  di- 
rected, if  necessary,  by  a  mirror,  or 
mirrors.  The  prism  dissolves  the  ele- 
ments of  the  ray,  according  to  the  rel- 
ative velocity  or  their  vibration,  and 
casts  them  on  a  screen  in  the  order — 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  red.  The  vibrations  of  the  vio- 
let ray  are  swiftest,  those  of  the  red 
the  slowest.  The  chemical  or  aetinio 
ray  is  invisible,  and  falls  beyond  the 
violet;  the  maximum  of  heat  beyond 
the  red.  Newton  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  phenomena,  and  in  later 
times  important  and  interesting  exper- 
iments have  been  made,  leading  to 
various  chemical  and  other  discoveries 
by  spectrum  analysis  (q.  v.),  both  in 
regard  to  solar  and  terrestrial  elements. 

8poo'trum  Anal'yslt.  Prauenhofer 
showed  that  the  rainbow  band  of  the 
spectrum  is  traversed  by  fine  dark 
lines,  vertical  to  its  length,  occurring 
with  unequal  frequency  at  different 
portions;  that  those  lines  depend  upon 
the  chemical  elements  Incandescent  in 
a  ray,  and  that  by  burning  different 
elements  and  studying  the  spectra  pro- 
duced we  can  distinguish  their  Imes. 
Thus  we  can  decide  whether  hydrogen 
or  sodium  exists  in  the  sun  or  a  fixed 
star.  The  minutest  components  of 
chemical  elements  and  substances  are 
thus  detected.  Celestial  bodies  ex- 
amined with  a  special  form  of  spectro- 
scope, attached  to  a  telescope,  reveal  in 
their  spectra  the  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

SpMulum  Metal.  A  white,  hard 
alloy  of  one  part  tin,  two  parts  copper. 
From  Its  high  polishing  quality  it  is 
much  used  for  the  mirrors  of  reflecting 
telescopes  and  lighthouses. 

8pak«,  Oapt.  John  Canning  (1827- 
64).  A  British  soldier  in  India  and  an 
African  explorer.  He  discovered  Lake 
Tanganyika,  1856.  Lake  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  1858.  In  1862,  with  Gapt.  James 
Augustus  Grant,  he  followed  the  Nile 
from  its  source  in  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
wrote  •'  A  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of 
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the  Source  of  the  Nile."  He  was  killed 
by  the  discharge  of  his  gun  while 
hunting  near  Bath. 

8Mn'o«p,  Herbert  (1820-1903 ) . 
An  English  scientist,  the  son  of  a  Derby 
schoolmaster.  For  some  time  he  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  civil  engineer, 
but  ultimately  applied  himself  entirely 
to  literary  pursuits.  His  first  book 
was  published  In  1851.  under  the  title 
of  "Social  Statics,**  when  he  was  fill- 
ing the  position  of  sub-editor  of  the 
"Economist."  In  1855  his  "Princi- 
ples of  Psycholoery  "  appeared,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  anticipated  Darwin*s 
theory  of  Evolution.  The  "  System  of 
Synthetic  Philosophy**  began  to  ap- 
pear in  1850,  and  the  last  of  its  ten 
volumes  was  issued  in  1896. 

8p«n'MPp  Edmuntf  (1553-1599). 
One  of  the  chief  literary  ornaments  of 
the  great  Elizabethan  era.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  educated  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  early  attracted  notice  by 
his  poetic  effusions.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  his  "  Shepherd*s  Calendar,** 
he  was  made  known  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  1580  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  in  the  division  of  con- 
fiscated lands  that  afterwards  took 
place,  Spenser  received  Kilcolman 
Castle  and  3,000  acres  of  land.  Here 
he  remained  with  but  an  occasional 
intermission  for  some  eighteen  years, 
in  the  heart  of  a  rebellious  district,  but 
sufficiently  absorbed  in  poetic  fancies 
to  be  able  to  detach  his  thoughts  from 
his  surroundings,  and  write  his  "  Faerie 
Queene.**  In  1598  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  Spenser's  castle  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  He  then  returned  to  London 
and  there  dying  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  ^ 

Sperm  Whale.  A  cetacean  of  the 
warm  seas  with  a  truncate  head, 
toothed  in  the  lower  Jaw,  only  attain- 
ing a  length,  in  the  males,  of  perhaps 
80  ft.  The  oil  from  the  great  cavity 
of  the  skull  yields  spermaceti,  and  the 
blubber  sperm-oil.  A  porpoise  known 
as  the  sperm  whale  porpoise,  yields  a 
similar  oil. 

SpermaoeHI.  A  fatty  substance  con- 
tained in  the  oil  from  the  head  of  the 
sperm  whale,  used  for  milking  candles 
and  as  the  basis  of  ointment  and  cer- 
ales;  also  known  as  cetaceum. 

Spermatozo'a.  The  infinitesimal  or- 
ganisms constituting  the  generating 
element  in  male  animals,  and  possess- 
ing the  power  of  fertilizing  the  female 
ovum. 

Sperm'ophlle.  The  striped  gopher  or 
susUk  of  Europe,  a  pouched  marmot 
type,  of  the  genus  Spermophilus. 


Spezia.  An  Italian  seaport,  56  miles 
southeast  of  Genoa.  It  possesses  great 
artificial  docks,  navy  yard,  arsenal,  ma- 
rine stores.  The  Apennines  close  it  in 
to  the  sea  on  the  road  from  Genoa  to 
Pisa.     P.  66.500. 

Sphere.  A  globe  or  ball;  in  geom- 
etry a  solid  every  part  of  whose  sur- 
face is  equi-distant  from  its  center; 
the  figure  and  aggregation  of  mole- 
cules tends  to  assume  under  the  influ- 
ence attraction.  Also,  the  earth  or  any 
of  the  celestial  bodies  as  suns,  stars 
or  planets ;  in  poetry  the  skies ;  specif- 
ically the  field  of  action  of  a  man  or  a 
nation,  as  "out  of  his  sphere,**  "the 
French  sphere  or  influence,**  etc. 
The  celestial  sphere  in  astronomy,  is  the 
vast  spherical  area  in  which  the  heav- 
enly bodies  appear  to  be  set,  conceived 
as  of  infinite  diameter,  and  embracing 
the  entire  universe.  The  doctrine  of 
the  spheres  is  the  application  of  spher- 
ical geometry  and  trigonometry  to  as- 
tronomy. 

Sphin'aitfM.  A  family  of  large  moths, 
the  havvk-moths  or  humming-bird 
moth.  The  hawk  moths  rise  about  twi- 
light and  have  a  long  tongue  with 
which  they  extract  the  sweets  from 
fiowers.  The  humming-bird  moth  is 
so  called  because  its  manner  of  feeding 
and  flight  is  very  like  that  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird. 

Sphinx.  In  Greek  mythology,  a 
winged  monster  with  a  woman*s  head 
and  a  lion*s  body,  who  sat  in  BoBotia  by 
the  roadside  and  propounded  a  riddle  in 
all  travelers.  Those  who  failed  to  guess 
it  were  strangled.  When  QBdipus  solved 
it  she  flung  herself  from  a  rock  and 
perished.  In  Egypt,  a  flgure  of  simi- 
lar-outline,  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
from  its  resemblance  to  their  sphinx. 
The  great  sphinx  of  Egypt,  a  figure 
still  in  existence,  though  somewhat 
time-worn,  is  situated  about  900  ft. 
from  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  and  is 
older  than  the  pyramid  itself.  It  is  65 
ft.  high,  cut  in  the  solid  rock  and  rep- 
resents the  god  Harmachis.  The 
lion*s  body  of  the  sphinx,  and  a  chapel 
between  its  paws,  with  subterranean 
tunnel  to  the  pyramid,  are  buried  in  the 
drift  sand. 

Sproee.  Pungent  aromatic  vege- 
table products,  chiefly  from  the  Indies, 
as  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon,  etc.,  used 
to  flavor  rood  and  beverages  and  at  one 
time  favored  as  preservatives.  Their 
cost  and  rarity,  up  to  modem  times, 
was  in  large  part,  the  incentive  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  discovery. 

Sprier.    Formerly  classed  as  an  in- 
sect, but  now  included  with   the   ani- 
Imals    of  the   Arachnid^   class.      They 
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have  eight  legs,  breathe  through  pul- 
monary saos  two  to  four  in  number, 
have  six  to  eight  eyes,  and  in  most 
species  spin  webs  composed  of  a  viscid 
flqid  secreted  by  glands  in  the  abdo-* 
men.  They  abound  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  comprise  thousands  of  spe- 
cies. Spiders  are  carnivorous  and  pred- 
atory, some  of  the  larger  tropical  spe- 
cies actually  kill  and  devour  small 
birds.  These  are  known  as  bird-spi- 
ders, some  species  also,  as  the  taran- 
tula, are  poisonous;  there  are  well 
authenticated  instances  of  death  from 
their  bite,  showing  them  to  be  more 
venomous  even  than  any  snake. 

8prder-cpab.  A  crab  of  spider-like 
body  and  limbs,  common  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States.  Also 
a  Japanese  variety  sometimes  with  a 
ten-root  spread  of  the  legs. 

8prtf«My.  The  bat  and  bird  louse, 
belonging  to  the  Pupipara  family. 
They  are  parasitic,  on  birds,  bats,  and 
some  other  mammals;  are  wingless, 
but  have  a  pair  of  hatters  (modified 
wings  that  serve  as  balancers),  on  the 
dorsal  surface. 

8prtf«rHmonk«y.  Either  of  two  gen- 
era of  long-tai'ed,  slender,  arboreal, 
spider-legged  monkeys  of  South 
America. 

•pl'4«f-wopt.  An  American  peren- 
nial cultivated  in  gardens,  so  called 
either  from  its  hairy  stamens  or  its 
viscid  Juice  which  may  be  spun  into 
thread. 

Spln'aeh.  An  annual  garden  pot 
herb  of  the  goose-foot  family,  boiled 
for  the  table.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
come  ftom  Asia.  There  are  various 
substitutes  for  it,  used  as  greens  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries. 

Spl^nal  Oopd.  The  outer  white  nerve 
fiber  and  inner  ganglion  cells  which 
constitute  the  spinal  marrow  so-called 
and  form  a  part  of  the  central  nervous 
system  of  the  body;  situated  within  the 
spinal  canal.  It  conducts  the  nerves  of 
sense  and  volition  to  and  from  the 
brain.  Branching  nerves  connect  with 
the  vital  organs  and  solar  plexus,  and 
carry  on  the  unconscious  operations  of 
the  body  in  respiration,  circulation  and 
digestion.  If  the  cord  is  Injured  or 
severed  paralysis  and  death  ensue.  See 
Spine. 

8pln'tfl«  Tpm.  a  European  shrub 
whose  wood  is  used  for  making  spin- 
dles, skewers,  etc.  Also  one  of  the 
same  family  as  the  burning-bush,  wa- 
hoo  and  strawberry  bush. 

8pln'tfl6-worm.  The  larva  of  a  moth 
that  burrows  into  the  ears  of  Indian 
com. 

•ptne.    The   spinal  column  In   the 


human  adult  consists  of  thirty-three 
bones,  but  certain  bones  are  blended. 
Such  are  the  five  forming  the  sacrum 
and  the  four  forming  the  coccyx  or  ru- 
dimentary **  tail."  The  average  length 
of  the  column  is  twenty-eight  inches, 
the  variation  in  stature  of  grown  folk 
being  chiefly  dependent  upon  difference 
in  the  length  or  the  lower  limbs.  The 
natural  curves  of  the  spine  are  some- 
times exaggerated  by  disease,  produc- 
ing the  deformity  known  as  hump- 
back. It  acts  as  the  shield  for  the  vital 
spinal  marrow,  as  well  as  enabling  us 
to  maintain  upright  posture. 

8pine'-fln'ned  or  8pin6-paved.  Fishes 
with  spines  or  spinous  fin  rays. 

8plno'iatB«ruoh  (1632-1677).  The 
greatest  modern  pantheist.  He  was  bom 
in  Amsterdam  of  a  Jewish  family,  but» 
having  expounded  philosophical  doc- 
trines antagonistic  to  Judaism,  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  rabbis  as  an  here- 
tic. In  1663  he  published  his  era- 
marking  work  on  the  Cartesian  philos- 
ophy, from  which  he  widely  differed, 
and  set  forth  a  system  of  pantheism 
which  makes  God  the  cause  and  sub- 
stance of  the  universe,  abolishes  free- 
will, and  establishes  the  necessity  of 
the  Divine  nature.  His  most  import- 
ant treatise,  the  '*  Ethics,**  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death.  He 
died  at  the  Hague. 

SpiKHuAlism.  A  doctrine  originated 
in  the  SUte  of  New  York  (1848),  with 
the  Fox  sisters  as  pioneer  mediums.  It 
has  since  extended  over  the  world.  The 
essence  of  this  belief  Is  that  disem- 
bodied spirits  can  and  do  communicate 
with  the  living.  This  they  do  through 
certain  susceptible  persons  known  as 
mediums.  The  principal  means  of  com- 
munication are  by  table  tipping,  rap- 
ping, writing  on  slates  and  through  the 
mouth  of  the  medium,  who  is  supposed 
for  the  time  being  to  be  possessed  of 
the  spirit.  The  meeUngs  for  this  pur- 
pose are  known  as  stances.  This  be- 
lief has  no  formal  theology,  but  Is  held 
by  those  who  believe  in  it  as  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  faith.  Many 
exposures  have  been  made,  publicly  and 

f)rlvately,  of  fraudulent  mediums,  and 
t  is  admitted,  by  spiritualists  them- 
selves, that  there  are  such,  and  that 
mediums  who  have  the  gift  may  offer 
a  fraudulent  performance  at  times, 
while  many  of  the  faithful  go  on  uncon- 
vinced. At  the  same  time  scientific  men, 
taking  part  in  these  mediumistic  inves- 
tigations have  not  always  been  able  to 
explain  them  away  on  natural  grounds. 
It  is  observable  that  the  thoughts  and 
words  expressed  are  always  of  a  com- 
monplace and  useless  nature.    Nothing 
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original,  no  discovery,  inventioD,  orig- 
inal wisdom,  or  words  of  literary  abil- 
ity have  ever  come  from  the  mouths  of 
mediums.  The  term  spiritism  is  now 
used  for  that  special  department  of  re- 
search which  deals  directly  with  the 
attempt  to  communicate  with  the  dia^ 
embodied  spirits  of  the  departed. 

SpiU'berflen.  A  group  of  islands  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  Nova  Zembia 
and  Greenland;  area  about  28.000 
miles.  They  are  uninhabited,  and 
claimed  by  Russia. 

Spleen.  A  soft,  pulpy  gland,  4 
inches  long,  3  wide  and  2  thick,  on 
the  left  or  the  stomach  toward  the  di- 
aphragm. Believed  to  produce  the  col- 
ored and  colorless  blood  globules  from 
the  results  of  digestion,  and  to  dis- 

f^ose  of  worn  out  blood  corpuscles, 
t  is  spongy,  purple,  well  supplied  with 
blood  vessels,  but  possesses  no  excre- 
tory duct  or  outlet,  though  connected 
with  the  left  kidney  by  cellular  mem- 
branes. The  spleen  of  animals  .  has 
been  removed,  apparently  without 
serious  consequences.  In  protracted 
ague,  especially  if  much  quinine  has 
been  taken,  it  enlarges.  Formerly  sup- 
posed to  affect  human  passion  and 
anger. 

Spokane'.  (spo-kanM.  The  second 
city  of  Washington  State,  situated  on 
the  Spokane  River  at  the  falls  of  that 
stream,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  481  miles 
northeast  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Spo- 
kane has  a  great  lumber  trade  and 
manufactures  by  water-power.  It  is 
the  center  of  a  mining  district  produc- 
ing annually  $21,000,000  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper  and  lead,  and  of  a  cereal 
region.  There  are  besides  foundries, 
machine  shops,  pdtteries,^  brick,  marble, 

Tranite,  etc.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
890  but  quickly  rebuilt  though  the 
loss  was  over  $6,000,000.  Its  history, 
though  brief,  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
western  vim  and  energy.  It  had  a 
population  in  1880  of  350,  in  1890  of 
20,000;  in   1910   104,102,  showing  a 

frowth  in  the  ten  years  preceding  of 
83  per  cent.,  a  rate  exceeded  by  but 
few  cities  of  the  Union. 

Spono«.  A  marine  organism  of  a 
low  order,  comprising  a  series  of  ag- 
gregated amoeba-like  animals.  Some 
naturalists  class  them  as  protozoans. 
While  the  sponge  lives,  a  current  of 
water  circulates  through  the  main  ap- 
ertures of  its  structure,  it  is  the  dead 
fibrous  skeleton  of  this  mass  that  forms 
the  sponge  of  commerce,  the  best  kinds 
coming  from  the  Levant  and  others 
from  Florida,  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Grecian    Archipelago.      Sponges    live 


fixed  to  rooks  or  other  objects,,  or 
rooted  in  the  mud  and  are  mostly  ma- 
rine. They  are  gathered  with  a  hook 
from  the  spots  they  grow  upon,  or  by 
deep  water  diving.  They  propagate 
both  by  budding  and  gemmation,  a 
process  involving  cell- fission;  and  sex- 
ually, by  ova  and  spermatozoa.  What 
are  known  as  **  glass  "  spongea  are  of 
no  utility,  except  as  curiosities  but  are 
very  beautiful.  Few  of  the  many  of 
their  sponges  are  of  commercial  value. 
They  have  been  successfully  cultivated 
in  Florida  waters  by  cutting  up  and 
planting  the  live  sponges  on  the  bot- 
tom. The  luffa,  or  vegetable  sponge* 
is  the  fiber  from  the  inside  of  an  Bast 
Indian  gourd,  and  is  used  as  a  scrul>- 
ber  in  baths. 

Spoon-bill.  An  aquatic  bird  related 
to  the  ibises,  having  a  bill  large  and 
spoon-like,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  The  roseate  spoon-bill  is  to 
be  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. Also  other  birds  with  spoon-like 
bills  are  so  called,  as  the  shoveler  and 
ruddy  ducks. 

Sprat.  A  herring-like  fish  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Eur(H)e;  the  young  of 
the  herring;  the  alflona  or  California 
anchovy. 

Spring.  In  the  temperate  regions, 
is  the  vernal  season,  when  the  sap  rises 
and  the  trees  put  on  their  robes  of 
green,  when  the  grass  shoots  again, 
the  flowers  blossom,  the  migratory 
birds  return,  and  nature  after  the  re- 

?»ose  of  winter  wakes  to  •new  life, 
reshness  and  vigor.  In  this  new  birth 
and  the  changes  it  brings  we  have  in 
some  respects  the  most  enjoyable  sea- 
son of  the  year.  In  the  north  temperate 
zone  it  is  held  to  include  the  months 
of  March,  April  and  May,  the  last  two 
particularly.  By  astronomical  reck- 
oning it  extends  from  the  vernal  equi- 
nox to  the  summer  solstice,  or  March 
21st  to  June  21st. 

Spplno'fleld.  The  capital  of  Illinois, 
on  the  Sangamon  River.  It  is  a  rail- 
way center  with  coal  mines  and  fac- 
tories; and  a  $5,000,000  state  capitol. 
It  was  the  former  home  of  Lincoln.  P. 
51,678. 

Sprlng^eld.  A  city  of  Hampden 
County,  Massachusetts,  on  Connecticut 
River,  90  miles  by  rail  west  by  south 
of  Boston,  25  miles  north  or  Hart- 
ford; settled  in  1635.  It  is  the  center 
of  four  railroads  and  has  a  United 
States  Armory,  many  factories  of  cot- 
ton and  woolens,  iron  works,  etc.  P. 
88  926 

Springfield.  A  city  of  Missouri,  200 
miles  southeast  of  Kansas  City,  in  the 
Ozarlcs,  a  region  of  mountain  forest 
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Iprinoflald.  A  olty  of  Obio.  45  miles 
west  of  Colambus.  It  Is  a  railroad  cen- 
ter witli  water-power,  maohlne  etiops, 
foHDdries  and  saw  millB.     P.  4e,Sil 

SpruM  (GermaiiSprotEbaum.sprout- 
tree,  from  Ita  way  of  growth).  A 
tree  of  the  pine  family  Conifers,  of  tbe 

SDUS  Pioea.  It  embraoee  about  a 
zen  epeolea  of  the  nortbeni  liemlg- 
Bhere.  half  of  them  natives  of  tbe 
nited  States.  The  black  spruce  is  a 
timber  tree  furDishlng  masts  and  spars 
for  sblps;  its  twigs  yield  the  essence 
used  in  maklnv  spruee  beer;  the  Doug- 
las spruce  of  tbe  nortbwest  Is  the  great 
Douglass  pine.  Bogebnanii's  spruee  Is 
a  tall  tree  of  tbe  Roeky  Mountain  re- 

EoD  from  New  Mexico  to  British  Co- 
:mbla.  Norway  spruce  Is  the  Old 
World  tree,  the  eommonest  in  oultl- 
vatioa:  the  Sitka  spruce,  is  one  of  tbe 
largest  of  tbe  species  and  yields  the 
moat  valuable  timber;  Its  range  is  from 
California  to  Alaska.  The  spruce  ocr- 
respouds  with  the  flr.  Latin  able  a, 
having  the  same  eymmetrloal  growth 
that  we  see  in  Christmas  trees.  The 
lumber  Is  while,  rather  knotty,  less 
valuable  than  pine.  Our  small  eastern 
spruo«s  are  used  for  packing  boxes  and 
wood  pnlp. 

Spuria.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Eu- 
phorbia, and  usually  goes  by  that  name. 
The  spurges  are  perennials,  with  hand- 
some flowers  of  numerous  species  and 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  The  spurge- 
laurel  is  a  busby  evergreen  shrub,  Ute 
Daphne  aureola,  a  native  of  Europe, 
with  yellowish  green  flowers,  thick 
glossy  leaves  and  very  poisonous  ber- 
ries. 

Soual'IdB.  A  family  of  sharks  of 
ffhicn  the  dogflsh  of  Amerloan  waters 
and  picked  of  the  British  seas  Is  the 
type.  Tbe  dog-flsta  Is  as  well  known 
to  anglers  as   to   professional   flsber- 


cauidit  and  eanned  for  salmon. 

SQUMh.  The  fruit  of  various  trail- 
ing annuals  of  the  Cuourbitaoee,  al- 
lied to  the  pumpkins.  The  hortloul- 
turlstfl  offer  more  than  sixty  varieties 
of  winter  and  summer  squash. 

■quMta'biM.  A  large  Drownlsh  or 
black  bug  (Anasa  trlstis)  which  de- 
stroys tbe  squash  vines  by  auoklng  the 
•ftp. 

•duM,  One  of  the  smaller  speeles 
of  the  fluttle-flsb  common  along  the 
American  coast  of  tbe  North  Atlantic 
and  fumlshbg  flshermen  with  exoel- 


•quHI.  A  medicinal  plant  of  the  Uly 
family  growing  In  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Its  biHb  furnishes  a  prepara- 
tion which  is  diuretic  and  expectorant 
and  in  large  doses,  purgative  and 
emetie. 

tquint'ing.  An  aSectlon  of  the  eyes 
which  turns  them  obliquely  Inward; 
strabismus.  A  non-ooincldence  of  the 
optic  axis,  which  may  be  corrected 
by  glasses  if  taken  In  youth  before  It 
is  confirmed.  Many  children  are  bom 
with  It  and  It  is  aggravated  in  them 
by  over-study  or  too  much  reading. 
It  arises  from  a  weakness  or  paratysTs 
of  one  of  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye, 
and  may  be  removed  by  a  slight  oper- 
ailon.     See  Strabismus. 

BqulKral.  A  rodent  of  Ute  genufl 
Sclurldn  (q.  v.). 

•U'll,  MnM.  Ann*  da  StMt-Holetaln 
(11KR-1817).  The  daughter  of  Neo- 
ki  e  famous  Plnanoe  Minister  of 

L  :vi.  She  was  married  to  Baron 

di  11    rthe    Swedish    Minister)    at 

t^  sne  was  a  brilliant  woman, 

di  Imbued  witb  philosophical  sen- 

ti  Two  years  after  her  marriage, 

st  le  a  considerable  impression  ny 

hi  _  setters  on  Bousseau,"  and  was 
regarded  as  In  sympathy  with  the  Rev- 
olution. Later,  however,  she  was  In 
disfavor,  first  with  the  Revolutionary 
leaders  and  then  v?lth  Napoleon,  and 
was  in  turn  exiled  by  both.  She  made 
good  use  of  her  exile  by  writing  "  Cor- 
rlnne  "  and  other  clever,  though  su- 
perficial works. 

•tatr.  A  composition  of  plastcr-of- 
Parls,  cement,  glycerine,  dextrin  and 
water.  It  is  used  Instead  of  stone  for 
temporary  eons  true  lion,  architectural 
decoration,  statuary  models,  etc..  for 
expositions  and  such  purposes.  In 
music  the  lines  and  spaces  represent- 
ing Uie  pitch  of  tones;  in  ship-bullding 
a  measuring  stick;  in  surveymg  a  lev- 
eling rod;  also  a  body  of  persons  as- 
sociated In  tbe  same  business,  as  a 
newspaper  or  a  diplomatic  staff,  la 
the  military  service  tbe  body  of  offlclats 
identified  with  the  management  of  an 
army,  as  the  general- staff  at  head- 
quarters, the  division  staff,  brigade 
staff,  or  reslmental  staff. 

Staf'fa.  An  Island  of  the  Inner  Heb- 
rides, six  miles  north  of  lona,  off  west 
coast  Mull,  Scotland.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  this  island  is  Plngal's 
Cave,  ttl  feet  long,  witb  other  basaltic 
caves. 

nag.  The  male  red-deer  of  Europe 
when  aged  and  wearing  bis  antlers 
oroeketed. 

Sta«,  BcMle.  A  beetle  with  Jaws  de- 
velopea  like  Uie  branching  antlers  of 
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the  staff.  I^ucanus  dama  is  the  Amer- 
loan  SDecies 

8UliMd-glaM.  Technically,  glass  col- 
ored and  arranged  in  designs  or  mosaics 
In  a  window,  so  that  the  light,  passing 
through  forms  a  picture.  The  art  of 
making  such  windows  came  into  being 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  flourished 
for  several  hundred  years,  reaching  a 
state  very  near  perfection  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  then  degenerating 
into  the  cruder  style  of  mere  painted 
windows.  It  was  revived  again  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  by  the  labors 
of  a  number  of  modern  artists,  notably 
the  late  John  La  Farge  of  New  York, 
has  been  brought  again  to  its  former 
state  of  excellence.  The  colored  glass 
used  is  glass  colored  in  the  making; 
the  enameled  fflass  is  glass  made  by 
firing  colors  laid  on  a  transparent 
ground. 

SUlAO'tlM.  The  down  dropping 
icicle-like  form  taken  by  drippings  of 
calcium  carbonate  in  caves;  the  stalag* 
mite  being  its  counterpart  rising  f^om 
the  floor.  They  often  grow  together, 
fuse,  and  form  a  remarkable  stalactitic 
column. 

Sta'men.    The  organ  containing  the 

SoUen  or  male  fertilizing  element  of  a 
ower.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
filament  or  slender  stalk  and  the  an* 
ther,  a  double  celled  sac  containing  the 
pollen. 

Stam'ford.  A  market  town  on  the 
Welland  River  on  the  border  Lincoln- 
shire and  Northants,  England,  p.  8,346. 

SUmford.  A  town  of  Fairfield 
County.  Connecticut,  34  miles  north- 
east of  New  York  City:  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  Raihroad. 
Here  are  the  Yale  and  Towne  lock 
works,  and  plants  producing  dyes, 
liquorice,  chocolate,  pianos,  etc.  Many 
New  York  business  men  reside  here. 
P.  28,836. 

SUm'Rierlng.  A  halting  manner  of 
speech  or  articulation,  with  an  involun- 
tary repetition  of  sounds  or  syllables, 
usually  caused  by  nervousness,  aris- 
ing from  shyness,  confusion  or  fear. 
There  is  a  difterence  between  stam- 
mering and  stuttering.  The  stammerer 
has  difficulty  in  uttering  anything;  the 
stutterer  brings  forth  sounds  he  does 
not  desire  to  make.  Stuttering  is  a 
repetition  of  some  one  sound,  the  initial 
sound,  as  a  rule  and  is  caused  by  ex- 
citement, and  confirmed  by  habit. 
Children  may  be  broken  of  it  by  patient 
and  persistent  correction. 

Standardiza'tion.  In  mechanics  and 
manufactures  is  the  making  of  tools, 
machinery  and  machine  parts  and  me- 
chanical appliances  by  gauge.  In  stand- 


ard sizes,  so  as  always,  to  fit,  thus  en- 
abling the  manufacturer  to  fill  orders 
promptly  from  stock  on  hand,  a  prac- 
tice Initiated  by  American  manufac- 
turers. In  chemistry,  to  establish  a 
value  by  analysis,  as  of  a  solution  to 
be  used  in  determining  the  value  of 
other  solutions;  in  railroading  the 
standardization  of  time,  for  conve- 
nience in  the  running  of  trains  which 
was  done,  1883,  by  dividing  the  country 
into  four  sections  each  one  further 
west,  an  hour  later  in  time  than  the 
one  before  it.  Thus  New  York,  8 
o*clock  would  be  in  Ghicaffo,  9,  Den- 
ver 10  and  San  Francisco  11  standard 
time,  and  vice  versa  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

SUndarath.  State  Council  and  the 
Nationalrath,  the  National  Council,  the 
two  chambers  composing  the  Federal 
Assembly  or  Bundes-Versammlung  of 
Switzerland.  The  former  consists  of 
44  members,  two  from  each  of  the  2t 
cantons;  the  latter  has  135  members, 
chosen  by  direct  election — one  for 
every  20,000  persons.  Certain  oantons 
have  a  Landesgemeinde,  an  assembly 
of  the  whole  adult  male  population, 
which  meets  picturesquely  in  the  open 
air,  once  a  year.  Uri,  the  Unterwal- 
dens,  Appenzell,  and  Glarus,  have 
bodies  of  this  kind. 

•tandith,  Oapt.  MIIm  (1584-1656). 
An  English  soldier  who  served  in  the 
English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
accompanied  the  "Mayfiowcr"  Pil- 
grims, becoming  the  military  leader  of 
the  colonists  against  the  Indians,  and 
their  treasurer,  counsellor  and  financial 
agent  to  England.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  physical  ^  strength  and 
good  Judgment.  Longfellow  has  told 
his  story  in  **  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.** 

SUnfopd,  Leiand  (1824-1893).  A 
California  pioneer  and  lawyer.  In 
1861  he  became  governor  of  the  State 
and  also  president  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  which  he  successively 
completed,  1869.  United  States  Sena- 
tor. 1885.  He  endowed  with  $20,000.- 
00(1  Leland  Stanford  University  at  Palo 
Alto  in  memory  of  his  only  son. 

SUn'isiaut  I.,  Letzoynski  (1677- 
1766).  A  royal,  and  romantic  figure 
bom  in  the  Polish  aristocracy,  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  by  whose  influence  he  be- 
came King  of  Poland  (1705).  The  de- 
feat of  Charles  at  Poltawa,  1709. 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  throne  and 
fly.  Sixteen  years  later,  his  daughter 
having  married  Louis  XV.  of  France, 
he  was  restored  to  his  throne  by 
French   influence,  but  again  he   was 


unseatsd  by  Uie  Russians.  The  peace 
of  Vienna,  1735.  restored  him  hii 
estates  thougb  not  hiB  crown,  and 
'  thereafter  he  lived  In  exile,  the  life  of 
a  patron  of  literature,  art  and  soleutse 
In  truly  regal  style.  He  was  a  man 
of  hl^  obaraoter  and  wltti  many  qual- 
tHoatTons  as  a  ruler. 

Sun'Icv,  Arthur  Penrhyn  (1815- 
1881).  Dean  of  Westminster  from 
1863  to  his  death.  As  tutor  at  Ox- 
ford, 184i,  he  won  a  notable  literary 
suecess  with  his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  at 
Rugby,"  whose  pupil  he  had  been.  A 
volume  of  his  sermons  printed  in 
1817,  proved  him  to  be  a  capable 
theologian.  He  published  numerous 
works  from  this  time  to  1862.  As 
Dean  of  Westminster  his  career  was  In- 
fluential trom  every  point  of  view.  He 
ia  burled  in  the  Abbey  he  loved  and 
of  which  he  wrote  the  "  Historical 
Memorials." 

•Un'Uy,  Sir  Henry  Morton  (1811- 
1904).  Ah  explorer  bom  at  Denbigh 
Wales,  of  bumble  parentage,  and  placed 
In  St,  Asaph  workhouse  under  the  name 
of  John  Rowland.  While  young  he  went 
as  cabin-boy  on  a  sailing  vessel  to 
New  Orleans.  There  a  merchant 
named  Henry  Morton  Stanley  (whose 
name  be  afterwards  assumed)  adopted 
and  educated  him,  but  his  benefactor 
dying,  he  was  left  without  resources. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted  on  the  Confederate  side,  was 
made  prisoner  and  put  to  work  on  a 
war-ship.  Escaping,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  writing,  eetabllshlng  a  con- 
nection with  the  "  New  York  Herald." 
Alter  the  war,  he  was  engaged  on  the 
reporting  staff  of  that  journal,  and 
was  sent  as  special  correspondent  vrith 
the  Halted  SUtes  forces  In  the  Indian 
country.     Next   he    was   war   oorre- 

Siondent  for  the  "  Herald  "  with  the 
rlllsh  expedition  to  Magdala.  Later, 
James  Gordon  Bennett  ooramlseloned 
him  to  go  to  Africa  and  find  Living- 
stone, then  supposed  to  be  lost  In  the 
southern  Interior  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
Early  In  1871,  he  left  Zanzibar  with  a 
large  party,  and  plunged  Into  the  Afri- 
can wilderness  succeeding  In  his  (luest 
the  same  year.  Dr.  Livingstone  exerted 
an  extraordinary  InDuence,  InsplriDg 
him  with  humanitarian  Ideals.  In  1874 
he  started  from  Lake  Tanganyika,  fol- 
lowed the  Lualaba  to  the  Congo,  and 
the  Congo  to  its  mouth,  revealing  the 
interior  of  Africa  for  the  first  lime. 
He  described  it  In  "  Through  the  Dark 
Continent,"  1878,  and  under  the  Bel- 
elan  coremment  he  was  Influential  In 
founduag  the  Congo  Free  State.  His  in- 
fluence in  England,  and  his  report  of 
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King  Mtesa,  led  to  the  missions  which 
ChrisUaniEed  all  Uganda,  In  ISSS  be 
conducted  an  extraordinary  expedition 
to  relieve  Emin  Pasha.  "  In  Darkest 
Africa"  was  its  chronicle.  After  this 
be  lived  la  England,  From  1895  to 
1900  Stanley  sat  In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Lambeth  and  was 
knighted  In  1SB9.  His  autobiography, 
published  since  his  death.  Is  a  re- 
markable work. 

SUn'ton,  Edwin  MolKHWr  (1814- 
1869 ) .  An  American  statesman  and 
Jurist,  bom  at  SteubenvlUe,  Ohio,  he 
rose  In  the  practice  of  law  InPlttsburgb 
and  Washington,  to  a  notable  place 
among  the  leaders  ul  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  the  United  Slates;  he  was 
Attomey-Oeneral,  December  1860  to 
March  1861;  Secretary  of  War  under 
Lincoln,  continuing  during  the  Civil 
War,  butjuapendecl  by  President  John- 
si  ""  ider  the  tenure  of  office 
oi  £67.  He  was  restored  by 
tl  anuary  1868,  the  fact  of 
h  laving  brought  about  the 
In  of  the  President,  He  was 
a|  oclate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
p:  ,  ISGB,  four  days  be- 
lt..   Ih;  a  war-time  charac- 
ter, aggressive,  eratlo,  but  able  and 
patriotic, 

•tar  Ohamber.  An  ancient  Tribunal 
of  State  in  existence  In  1486  and  pos- 
sibly earlier,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
trying  offenses  against  the  govern- 
ment, tmfettered  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  law.  It  was  in  effect  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil entrusted  wrtth  Judicial  functions, 
and  the  present  Judicial  Committee  oi 
the  Privy  Council  to  some  extent  rep- 
resents the  older  Tribunal.  Under 
Charles  I.  the  Star  Chamber  was  used 
by  the  King  and  his  party  In  the  most 
unjust  manner  to  persecute  their  op- 

Sonents,  and  became  such   a  scandal 
lat  in  1640  It  bad  to  be  abolished. 
•tap  Flah.     A  star  shaped  eehlno- 
derm  a  radiate,  Tery  destraotive  to  the 
growing  oyster. 

Star-arMs.  One  of  many  speotes  of 
grass-like  plants  with  star- shaped 
flowers  or  alar-llke  arrangement  of  the 
leaves. 

Sta^iiOtone.  A  variety  of  sappblre 
which,  when  out  In  a  particular  man- 
ner, and  viewed  In  a  certain  way,  re- 
flects light  In  the  peculiar  form  of  a 

Stareh.  An  organic  compound  oc- 
curring In  granules  In  nearly  all  green 
{ilanLs,  and  especially  In  the  seeds  of 
he  dicotyledonous  and  cereal  plants, 
potatoes,  rice,  etc.  In  Its  pure  form 
starch  is  a  tasteless,  odorless  while 
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powder,  and  is  a  carbohydrate  consist- 
ing of  carbon,  tiydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
It  is  the  chief  staff  of  human  life  in 

grain,  rice,  roots,  plantains,  bananas, 
read-fruit,  sago  and  tapioca,  being 
transformed  by  the  saliva  into  glucose 
and  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  system. 

StaKling.  A  well-known  European 
insectivorous  bird,  one  species  of 
which  is  common  in  Britain.  It  nests 
in  holes  and  crevices,  and  is  a  familiar 
object  on  roofs  and  chimneys  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
a  light-colored  bill  and  black  plum- 
age. Lately  introduced  into  the  east- 
ern United  States  and  beginning  to  be 
common  in  and  about  New  York. 

Start,  Luminous  celestial  bodies 
situated  at  such  a  distance  from  our 
world  and  system  as  to  seem  but  glit- 
tering points  In  the  sky.  In  astronomy 
the  name  is  limited  to  fixed  stars  or 
those  that  appear  immovable  to  the 
ordinary  observation  though  all  are  in 
motion.  To  the  naked  eye  the  number 
of  these  fixed  stars  visible  is  from 
four  to  six  thousand:  but  the  tele- 
scopes of  the  great  observatories  reveal 
perhaps  thirty  to  fifty  millions.  Their 
magnitude  is  expressed  by  a  scale 
which  marks  the  brightest,  as  of  the 
first  magnitude;  those  Just  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  of  the  sixth.  Several 
hundred  of  the  brighter  are  designated 
according  to  the  constellation  to  which 
they  belong,  with  the  additional  dis- 
tinguishing astronomical  note  of  a 
Greek  or  Roman  letter  or  number :  and 
many  of  these,  like  Aldebaran,  still  re- 
tain the  names  given  them  by  the  old 
Arabian  astronomers.  There  are  dou- 
ble, stars,  that  is,  stars  so  close  to- 
gether as  to  be  indistinguishable  apart 
without  a  telescope;  binary  stars,  two 
stars  revolving  around  a  common  cen- 
ter; multiple  stars,  of  three  or  more 
appearing  as  one;  fixed  stars,  that  is, 
stars  80  far  beyond  our  system  as  to 
seem  to  be  fixed;  ha^y  nebulous  stars; 
variable  stars  whose  brightness  varies : 
temporary  stars,  a  dozen  or  more,  that 
blaze  up  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  and  then  fade  away. 
Shooting  stars  are  meteors  that  have 
entered  the  earth*s  atmosphere;  a  star 
cluster,  a  nebula  which  the  telescope 
solves,  perhaps,  into  a  group  of  many 
thousands.  The  distance  of  the  stars 
is  decided  by  parallax,  the  portion  be- 
ing taken  with  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes and  delicate  instruments  in  op- 
posite months  of  the  year,  say  October 
and  March,  when  the  diameter  of  the 
earth*s  orbit  afTords  a  base  line  of 
180,000,000  miles.  The  distance  of  the 
nearest  cannot  be  less  than  20,000,- 


000,000  miles.  Comparing  the  relative 
brilliance  and  distance,  most  of  them 
must  be  three  times  or  more  as  large 
and  bright  as  the  sun.  Their  constit- 
uent elements  are  the  same  as  our 
own,  being  decided  by  spectrum  analy- 
sis.    See  Galaxy;  Nebular  Theory. 

Starva'tion.    A  term  applied  to  the 

Shenomena  resulting  from  an  enUre  de- 
ciency  or  an  insufficient  supply  of 
food.  On  any  great  scale — as  a  famine, 
starvation  has  but  little  chance  in  the 
United  States.  There  have  been 
deaths  caused  by  droughts,  or  by  in- 
sect pests,  like  the  locusts,  but  these 
were  local.  In  Europe  likewise,  with 
the  spread  of  transportation  and  the 
changes  in  diet  and  in  crops  that  have 
taken  place  in  modern  times,  general 
famines  are  now  unlikely.  History 
records  many  visitations  of  this  sort, 
however,  even  in  such  fruitful  coun- 
tries as  Italy  and  Mexico;  and  Asia, 
especially  India  and  China,  and  also 
Russia  in  Europe,  are  particularly  sub- 
ject to  them.  Asia  is  largely  desert; 
while  in  a  vast  extent  of  India  the 
harvests  depend  wholly  on  the  uncer- 
tain monsoons  and  in  China  inundations 
cause  famines.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  failing  crops  and  consequent  starva- 
tion to  thousands — sometimes  millions 
— in  these  eastern  countries.  In  1873. 
15,000,000  were  affected  by  famine 
condition  in  North  Bengal.  For  a  long 
time,  some  4,000,000  received  parUal 
or  entire  government  support.  The 
great  problem  of  government  in  India, 
in  fact,  rich  as  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
is  to  keep  the  people  from  starvation. 
For  this  purpose  vast  sums  are  ex- 
pended for  irrigation  works,  railroads, 
etc.  Durinff  a  lamine  in  Persia,  1870- 
1873,  1,500,000  died:  and  the  cattle 
and  oxen  perished  for  want  of  suste- 
nance:  thousands  of  people  were  car- 
ried off  into  slavery  by  the  Turcomans. 
There  have  been  famines  in  Russia, 
chiefly  in  the  central  European  prov- 
inces, in  1833.  1843-1844,  1846,  1867, 
1868,  1872,  1880  and  since;  and  at 
least  five  times  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  has  been  famine  in  Ireland. 
Nor  is  starvation  all  that  accompanies 
famine,  for  hand  in  hand,  stalk  pesti- 
lence, cholera,  typhus  and  plague,  to 
which,  in  their  weakened  state,  the 
victims  of  starvation  fall  easy  victims. 

Stat'en  Island,  An  Island  south  of 
New  York  Harbor,  14  miles  long,  con- 
stituting the  borough  of  Richmond,  one 
of  the  five  divisions  of  the  greater  olty 
of  New  York.     P.  85,969. 

SUtM  of  tha  Ohuroh  or  Papal  •laaaa. 
A  dominion  in  Italy  governed  by 
the  Papal  See.    They  originated  in  a 
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xMBt  of  domaiD  made  by  Peplo  the 
Sbort  to  Pope  Stephen  II.,  In  the  year 
7&9.  wbl«b  vna  gradually  extended 
uqUL  1809,  It  reaehed  from  Lombardy 
ind  ue  Venetian  Ungdom  on  the  north, 
to  the  kingdom  ot  Naplea  southeast,  and 
trom  the  Adriatic  on  the  eaet  to  Tus- 
eaiiy  and  the  Ducby  of  Modena  on  the 
west.  U  erabraeed  the  RomagDa,  the 
Marches,  Umbria,  and  the  present 
Italian  brovinM  ot  Rome,  lis  dis- 
ruption began  with  what  is  known  as 
the  Papal  Revolution.  1798.  In  1801 
■nd  1814  the  papal  domain  was  tem- 
porarily restored,  and  the  pope  long 
retained  the  Bupport  of  France  in  this 
regard.  In  1860,  It  was  annexed  in 
large  part  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
what  was  then  left  was  appropriated 
by  that  power  ten  years  later. 

<maa  <aiiTat.  The  National  parlia- 

t  of  the  NeUierlanda  oonslating  of 

or  first  bouse,  and  a  second 

—States- General,    in    Prance, 

before  the  Revolution,  was  an  assem- 
bly of  the  three  estates  of  the  king- 
dom, to  wit:  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
and  the  commonality. 

•UUonar'a  Hall.  A  British  InsUtu- 
tlOD  oorrespondlng.  In  the  matter  of 
eopyrigbt,  to  the  Library  of  Congress  In 
the  United  States.  The  Company  of 
StatlooerB  is  one  of  the  Old  English 
guilds  with  time-honored  privileges, 
moorporated,    1557.      Formerly    every 

EubUcatlon  was  required  to  he  regla- 
ired  with  It;  and  though  that  is  no 
longer  compulsory,  nevertheless,  the 
efTeot  of  ref^stratlOD  with  it  is  import- 
ant, sboutd  any  questions  arise  regard- 
log  a  copyright 

SUtia  tloa.  A  collection  of  facts  of 
numerical  character  systematic  ally  col- 
lated, as  the  statistics  of  population, 
births  and  deaths,  etc.,  expressed  by 
figures.  .  Also  the  science  that  deals 
irith  Buoh  facts,  a  branch  of  sociology. 
A  etatlstican  is  one  skilled  in  the  work 
□t  collecting  and  tabulating  statistics. 
The  statistical  method  in  sclenae  Is  one 
that  treats  data  as  averages.  Though 
the  solence  is  modern;  the  Book  ot 
Chronicles  In  the  Old  Testament,  fur- 
nishes a  statistical  report.  Oovern- 
ment  statistlofi  were  collected  in  China, 
it  Is  said,  8003  B.  C.  A  census  was 
taken  In  Qreeoe  for  tax  purposes,  594 
B.  C.  The  Romans  collected  ofQoIal 
BtatlstioB.  Even  in  the  Mltf-"-  '— ", 
such  records  were  kept,  as  to  i 

the    Doomsday    Book   of   Wl  > 

Conqueror.     Birth  and  deat  i 

were  studied  by  Oraunt  in 
1662;  general  statistics  by  t 
1749.     A  reviving  Interest  ii  i 


statlstloB  Is  one  of  method.  Its  sys- 
tematle  observation  and  olasslfloatlon 
of  facts  sbows  the  invariable  laws  of 
human  nature.  This  is  evloeed,  not 
only  In  blrUis  and  deaths  but  in  suloldea, 
to  which  law  would  scarcely  seem  to 
apply.  The  whole  machinery  of  mod- 
em national  life  and  oiviUsatloa,  the 
regulation  of  oonuneroe.  the  taritts  and 
exehaages  of  all  lands  depend  upon 
knowledge  ttias  secured.  The  United 
States  aialntains  statistical  bureaus  for 


of  experts  are  always  employed  to  se- 
cure the  information  necessary  for  ao- 
tlon  in  the  A^icultural  Department,  In 


the  Treasury  Department,  for  Uie  facts 
ot  oommeroe;  under  the  comptroller  ot 
the  Currency  for  the  figures  of  bank- 
ing and  finance;  in  the  Departments  ot 
Labor,  education,  interstate  oommeroe, 
etc.  Many  of  the  states  realizing  their 
value,  also  go  to  considerable  expense 
for  such  reports. 

Staunton.  A  city  and  eonnty  seat 
of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  60  miles 
north  of  Lynchburg;  on  the  Baltimore 
&.  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Rail- 
roads. Here  are  works  producing  ma- 
chinery, agricultural  implements,  wag- 
ons, (lour,  etc.,  and  iron  works.  Here 
also  Is  the  Western  State  Hospital  the 
Virginia  School  tor  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
and  several  educational  institutions. 
P.  10.604. 

Stead,  WilllBin  Thomu  (1849-1912). 
An  English  Journalist,  educated  at  Sil- 
coates  School.  Wakefield,  served  for  8 
short  time  in  a  mercantile  office  at 
Newcastle,  and  In  1871  was  editor  of 
the    "Northern    Echo,"   Darlington,    a 

KDsiUon  which  he  held  until  1880.  Then 
e  went  to  London  and  for  three  years 
was  asBlstant  editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall 
Gaxette,"  succeeding  to  the  full  edi- 
torship on  the  retirement  of  Mr,  John 
Morley  in  1883.  His  control  of  the 
"Pall  Mall,"  which  continued  until 
1899,  vras  signalized  by  exceptional 
vlpor  and  animation,  fntervlewB,  sen- 
sational social  dIsclosureB  and  Indecent 
disclosures  which  he  was  not  able  to 
substantiate  and  which  led  to  his  con- 
viction and  Imprisonment  for  libel,  be- 


vlew  of  Reviews."  His  activity  ended 
In  a  tragic  death  when  he  was  lost  on 
the  "Tilanlo"  (191!). 

Steam.  The  gas  or  vapor  Into 
which  vrater  Is  turned  by  boiling. 
Water  changes  to  vapor  by  evapora- 
tion, but  steam  Is  the  vapor  produced 
by  ebullition  at   100*  Centigrade   or 
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212  "^  Fahrenheit.  When  boiling  begins 
the  temperature  does  not  rise;  all  ad- 
ditional heat  passes  into  the  steam, 
and  thence  into  the  air,  being  exceed- 
ingly expansive  and  elastic ;  if  boiling 
water  and  steam  are  confined  in  a 
boiler,  the  heat  of  both  increases  and 
the  pressure  becomes  enormous.  If 
controlled  by  a  piston  or  safety  valve, 
maintaining  a  regular  pressure,  a  def- 
inite heat  is  maintained,  according  to 
pressure,  until  all  the  water  becomes 
steam.  At  this  staffs  the  steam  is 
said  to  be  saturated,  and  when  no 
water  is  left  becomes  superheated. 
Steam  is  invisible  until  condensed  by 
cool  air.  Its  general  employment  dates 
from  Watt  in  1762  (See  Steam  En- 
gine) and  it  has  been  the  source  of 
modern  manufacture,  traffic  and  civil- 
isation. Its  force  is  greatly  multiplied 
and  cheapened  by  electric  mechanism, 
and  water-power  is  now  being  care- 
fully conserved  to  relieve  the  world*s 
diminishing  supply  of  coal.  See  Vapor. 
8t«am  Engine.  An  engine  deriving 
Its  power  from  the  pressure  of  steam 
confined  in  a  boiler;  in  reality  a  heat- 
engine,  in  which  steam  is  the  motive 
power.  Steam  engines  are  made  in  a 
great  many  forms,  out  all  have  a  boiler 
in  which  to  generate  the  steam,  a  steam 
ohest,  through  which  the  steam  is  de- 
livered from  the  boiler  to  the  engine 
cylinder  in  which  is  a  sli4e  or  regula- 
ting valve;  and  steam  parts  through 
which  to  deliver  the  steam,  at  either 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  piston.  The 
alternating  motion  of  the  piston  thus 
created  operates  a  crank  and  so  makes 
the  power  available.  A  steam  engine 
is  known  as  a  stationary  engine  when 
it  is  fixed  in  one  place.  It  is  a  port- 
able engine  when  mounted  so  as  to 
be  moved  about  and  semi-portable 
when  of  small  size  with  the  engine  on 
top  of  the  boiler.  It  is  a  locomotive 
when  furnished  with  power  so  as  to 
move  itself  and  draw  a  load.  There  are 
two  principal  types  of  steam  engine — 
the  condensing  or  low-pressure  type, 
and  the  non-condensing  or  high-pres- 
sure, in  which  the  cylinder  exhausts 
into  the  open  air.  Portable  engines  are 
usually  of  the  latter  sort.  An  agri- 
cultural engine  is  a  portable  steam  en- 
gine for  driving  farm  machinery.  A 
Corliss  engine  is  one  of  the  automatic- 
drop  cut-off  pattern,  having  four 
plug- valves  driven  from  a  wrist  plate; 
a  marine  engine  is  one  built  especially 
for  the  propulsion  of  vessels;  a  trac- 
tion one  for  use  on  roads  and  ordinary 
surfaces  as  used  with  a  steam  roller; 
a  turbine  engine  is  one  in  which  the 
turbine  principle  is  applied.  Steam 
engines  appear  to  have  been  in  men*s 


minds  long  before  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principle.  Hero  ex- 
hibited a  rotary  steam  engine  in  the 
Serapeum  of  Alexandria,  130  B.  G. 
The  Enghsh  ascribe  the  invention  to 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  who  wrote 
ap  account  of  one  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  French 
claim  it  for  Papin,  a  short  time  before, 
the  first  actual  working  engine  was 
built  in  Great  Britain  by  Savery,  1698. 
It  was  a  steam  pump  and  for  a  long 
time  after  that  this  was  the  use  to 
which  steam  engines  chiefly  were  put. 
They  were  really  vacuum  engines,  the 
steam  being  directed  to  produce  a 
vacuum  under  the  piston.  Not  till 
Watt  perfected  them  in  1762  were  they 
put  to  other  purposes.  His  improve- 
ments were  numerous  and  vital.  He 
made  it  what  it  has  since  been — the 
most  powerful  and  convenient  motor, 
the  most  easily  applied  and  regulated 
for  propelling  machinery. 

Steam  Ham'mer.  An  invention  of 
James  Nasmyth  in  1839.  which  proved 
of  great  utihty  in  the  development  of 
the  iron  trade.  The  hammer  itself, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  piston- 
rod  passhiff  through  the  bottom  of  an 
inverted  cylinder,  often  weighs  as  much 
as  80  or  100  tons,  and  is  so  perfectly 
controlled  by  the  steam-power  that  its 
action  can  be  so  accurately  gauged 
that  it  could  be  made  to  crack  the  glass 
of  a  watch  without  actually  breaking 
it,  or  brought  down  upon  a  mass  of 
molten  iron  with  a  force  representing 
many  hundreds  of  tons. 

Steam'er.  A  steam  fire-engine:  a 
stefiim  vat  for  reducing  or  disintegra- 
ting material;  a  dry  box  for  steaming 
lumber  or  fixing  colors;  a  ship  pro- 
pelled by  steam  power.  See  Steam 
vessels 

StMim'ahlps  and  •teamahip  Llnaa. 
It  appears  that  self-moving  vessels 
were  first  imagined  by  Roger  Bacon,  a 
learned  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Though  the  application  of  steam-power 
to  the  propulsion  of  steam-vessels  was 
once  claimed  for  a  Spaniard,  Blasco 
de  Garay,  about  1540.  ft  is  now  known 
that  what  he  exhibited  to  Charles  V. 
was  simplv  a  vessel  with  a  paddle- 
wheel,  worked  by  man-power.  Papin's 
gractical  exhibit  of  a  steam-vessel  at 
assel  (1707).  was  a  success,  but  the 
vessel  was  only  a  model.  It  was  the 
work  of  Newcomen  and  Hills  in  Eng- 
land, and  Henry  and  others  in  Amer- 
ica, which  furnished  Fulton  with  the 
idea  that  earned  him  fame  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  "  steam-boat."  All 
these,  with  others  besides,  were  ex- 
perimenters of  the  latter  nart  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    In  addition  there 
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was  RuDsey  in  Maryland  and  Fitoh  on 
the  Delaware,  the  latter  using  on  his 
boat    both    paddle-wheels    and    pro- 
peller.   Symingrton  built  a  steam  tow- 
boat  as  early  as  1801.     Fulton*s  first 
experiments,  made  in  France,  were  un- 
suooessful,   and  it  was   not  until  he 
secured  a  backer  in  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston of  New  York,  then  American 
Ambassador  to  England,  that  he  was 
able  to  buy  a  Bouiton  and  Watt  En- 
gine in  England  to  equip  his  '*  Cler- 
mont."    John  Stevens  of  New  York, 
was  making  even  earlier  attempts  in 
this  field,  and  it  was  not  long  after 
that  first  trip  up  the  Hudson  that  the 
river  and  sound  were  covered  with  a 
fleet  of  steamboats.    The  first  steam- 
boat    in     British     waters     was     the 
** Comet"  on  4he  Clyde,   1812.     The 
first  steam- vessel  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic was  the  ''Savannah,"  1819.     She 
was  a  sailing  vessel  using  steam  as 
an  auxiliary  power,  and  she  made  the 
passage    to    Liverpool    in    31     days, 
8  of  which   were   under  steam.     In 
1825,     one     Captain     Johnson,     was 
awarded   £10,000    ($50,000)    in   Eng- 
land for  taking  the  first  steam-vessel 
to  India.    About  this  time,  the  **  Royal 
William,"     of    Quebec,    crossed    the 
ocean   under  steam  in   21   days.     In 
1837,    Ericsson     (q.    v.),    later    the 
builder  of  the  **  MonitCH*."  constructed 
in  England  the  first  screw-propeller. 
Regular  transatlantic  traffic  by  steam- 
ships was  inaugurated  by  the  '^  Sirius  " 
which  made  the  voyage  from  Queens* 
town  to  New  York  in  1838.    The  Cun- 
ard  Line,   the  first  regular  line,  was 
started   in   1840;  the  same  year  the 
first    war    steamer   was    built.      The 
Collins   Line,  a  rival  of  the  Cunard, 
was  organized  in   1848,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1853,  the  Inman  and  the 
Allan  Lines.     The   Guion  Line  began 
business  in   1864.     The  Cunard  Line 
still    flourishes,    though    most    of   its 
old  time  rivals  are  gone. 

The  principal  lines  now  in  the  trans- 
atlantic service  are  the  Hamburg  Amer- 
ican, founded  1847;  Anchor,  1852; 
North  German  Lloyd,  1857;  French 
Line.  1860;  White  Star,  1870;  Hol- 
land American,  1872;  Red  Star,  1873; 
Scandinavian  American,  1879;  Atlantic 
Transport  and  the  American  Line, 
1892.  The  following  shows  the  size 
of  some  of  these  modern  leviathans: 
"Olympic."  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
45,000  gross  tons;  •' Mauretania "  and 
**  Lusitania,"  Cunarders,  32,500  tons 
each;  ••  Kaiscrln  Augusta  Victoria," 
Hamburg  American  Line,  24,581  tons; 
the  ••  George  Washington,"  North 
German  Lloyd  Line.  27,000  tons.  The 
"  Great  Eastern,"  built  in  1859,  was 
54 
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692  feet  long  of  80  feet  beam  and  22,- 
800  tons  displacement ;  the  **  Olym- 
pic "  of  to-day  is  882  feet  long.  92  Vk 
feet  beam  and  45,000  tons.  In  1856 
when  the  "  Persia "  made  the  pas- 
sage from  New  York  to  Queenstown 
in  9  days,  10  hours,  and  45  minutes, 
it  was  considered  extraordinary.  In 
1910  the  "Mauretania"  made  the  trip 
from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  4 
days,  10  hours  and  41  minutes.  The 
"  Deutschland "  ran  out  from  New 
York  to  Naples  in  7  days,  16  hours  and 
44  minutes,  and  the  *'  City  of  New 
York"  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.,  with  Commander  Philip  of  the 
Navy  to  navigate  her,  made  the  run 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  13,- 
533  miles,  without  a  stop  in  54  days, 
14  hours.  The  progress  of  ocean  ship- 
building for  size,  speed  and  luxury  is 
one  of  the  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments of  the  age.  In  60  years  the 
speed  of  Atlantic  steamships  has  in- 
creased from  8  to  25  knots:  the  power 
of  marine  engines  from  700  to  70,000 
horse  power;  length  of  vessels  from 
250  to  882  feet;  boiler  steam  pres- 
sure from  13  to  250  pounds;  gross 
tonnage  from  1,200  to  45,000:  while 
the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
passage  has  decreased  from  15  days 
to  less  than  five.  Though  not  built 
for  speed,  the  "  Olympic's "  time 
across  the  iVtlantic  is  5  days,  16  hours, 
42  minutes.  Some  facts  about  this 
vessel  are  interesthig.  Largest  plates 
employed  in  the  hull  are  36  feet  long. 
Rudder,  operated  electrically,  weighs 
100  tons.  There,  are  more  than  2,000 
windows.  There  are  3,000,000  rivets, 
weighing  1,200  tons.  There  is  an 
eighteen-hole  golf  course  with  haz- 
ards under  the  life-boats.  There  is 
a  tennis  and  hand-ball  court  extend- 
ing through  two  decks  and  80  feet 
long.  There  are  Turkish  and  electric 
baths  and  a  salt  water  swimming  pool 
of  sufficient  depth  to  permit  diving. 
There  are  glass-inclosed  decks,  &  la 
carte  restaurant,  palm  garden,  ver- 
anda and  a  maids*  and  valets*  salon. 
It  has  accommodation  for  3,356  per- 
sons— 750  in  the  first  class,  550  in 
the  second,  1,200  in  the  third,  with 
63  officers  and  sailors,  322  engineers, 
firemen,  oilers,  trimmers  and  machin- 
ists and  471  in  the  commissary  de- 
partment. The  coal  consumption  of 
her  150  furnaces  is  800  tons  a  day. 
Cost    ftie.OOO.OOO. 

The  architects  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  and  White  Star  Lines  showed 
great  rivalry  in  constructing  ships 
greater  and  stronger  every  year.  A 
common  phrase  was  *'unsinkable 
ships,"  and  there  seemed  no  limit  to 
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them.  But  the  whole  world  was 
frightfully  shocked  when,  in  the  night 
of  April  14,  1912.  the  White  Star 
steamer  **  Titanic  "  off  Newfoundland 
plunged  against  an  iceberg  and  sank 
within  a  few  hours.  Out  of  2300  per- 
sons carried,  only  700  were  saved. 

The  Epochs  in  Ocean  Steamship 
Building  are:  Wooden  paddle  wheels 
auxiliary  to  sails  on  ocean  liners  in 
1819,  giving  increased  speed.  Iron 
hulls  took  the  place  of  wood  in  1843, 
producing  stronger  construction.  Screw 
propellers  supplanted  paddles  in  1850, 
permitting  greater  economy  of  opera- 
tion. Compound  engines  replaced  the 
simple  form  in  1856,  economizing  fuel 
and  increasing  power.  Steel  hulls  in- 
stead of  iron  were  first  used  in  1879, 
lowering  the  cost  of  construction. 
Twin  screws  were  adopted  in  1889, 
giving  greater  safety  and  diminishing 
the  liability  to  .  serious  accident. 
Wireless  telegraph — ^by  the  Marconi 
system — ^permitting  communication  be- 
tween ship  and  shore,  or  between  ships 
at  sea  distant  from  each  other,  now 
extending  1,000  miles,  was  adopted  in 
1901  by  the  principal  transatlantic 
steamship  lines.  Turbine  engines — 
Parsons  system — entirely  obviating  vi- 
bration was  adopted  by  the  Gunard 
Line  in  1905,  trie  first  great  trans- 
atlantic liner  thus  equipped  being  the 
**  Germania,*'  which  was  placed  in 
the  Gunard  service  in  that  year. 

•tMric  Aold  (G18HMO2).  A  colorless 
crystalline  substance  derived  from 
stearine,  melting  at  157  ®  P. 

StMHne  (Greek,  stear  tallow). 
The  portion  of  fatty  matters  and  oils 
which  remains  solid  at  an  ordinary 
temperature,  and  is  a  compound  of 
stearic  acid  and  glycerine.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles  and  for  other  commercial  pur- 
poses.    It  fuses  at  135  <*  F. 

Steel.  A  hardened  variety  of  iron 
that  has  been  in  general  use  from 
the  earliest  times,  but  how  and  where 
first  manufactured  remains  a  mystery. 
Garbon  is  regarded  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  steel,  other  ingredients  pos- 
sible being  silicon,  manganese,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  The  oldest  method 
and  the  one  still  frequently  adopted  for 
the  manufacture*  of  steel,  is  that 
known  as  the  **  cementation  process," 
but  the  most  important  modern 
method  was  introduced  by  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer  in  1855.  This  is  known  as 
the  "  Bessemer  process."  which  con- 
sists in  first  burning  all  the  carbon 
out  of  pig  iron,  and  then  putting  back 
into  it  a  sufiloient  quantity  of  carbon  to 
produce  steel  containing  the  required 
proportion  of  this  element.    The  metal 


produced  by  this  process  is  called 
^^  Bessemer  steel,"  and  is  of  the  blu- 
est value  for  structural  purposes^ 
rails,  etc.  For  the  manufacture  of 
tools  and  weapons  steel  is  indispens- 
able. The  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  are  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  steel  production. 
There  are  many  compounds  of  alloys 
of  iron  effective  in  the  making  of 
steel,  but  the  usual  alloy  is  with  car- 
bon to  the  extent  of  2%  or  3  per  cent, 
along  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
silicon  and  manganese.  It  is  the  car- 
bon in  steel  that  gives  It  temper,  caus- 
ing it  to  harden  when  heated  red  and 
suddenly  cooled,  or  to  soften  when 
the  process  is  reversed.  Ingot  steel 
is  the  best  known  grade.  It  has  been 
freed  of  impurities,  so  that  from  it 
cutting  tools,  springs,  dies,  rails,  and 
railway  ties  can  be  made.  Garbon 
steel  or  soft  steel  is  used  for  boiler 
and   ship    plates,    shafting    structural 

Eieces,  nails  and  plates  for  tinning, 
[ard  steel  and  soft  steel  are  terms 
referring  to  the  amount  of  carburiza- 
tion;  Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  cru- 
cible, to  the  methods  used  in  manu- 
facture. The  alloy  steels  include 
chromium  steel,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  armor-piercing  projectiles; 
nickel  steel  in  making  armor  plates: 
manganese  steel.  In  material  that  must 
withstand  abrasion,  as  car  wheels, 
dredges,  etc.;  and  Tungsten  steel, 
used  for  iron  cutting  tools  and  mag- 
nets. Bronze  steel  is  hardened  bronze; 
chrome  steel  is  steel  into  which  a 
small  proportion  of  chromium  enters, 
making  it  hard  but  easily  rusting;  na-  i 
tive  steel  is  steel  made  by  a  burning 
coal  bed  alongside  an  iron  ore  deposit. 
StMle,8lP  Richard  (1672-1729).  An 
Irishman,  friend  of  Addison  at  Char- 
terhouse School  And  Oxford.  He  orig- 
inated the  periodical  essays  of  '*  The 
Tatler**  in  which  Addison  Joined  him, 
and  they  were  partners  in  "  The  Spec- 
tator" (g.  v.).  He  also  produced 
some  good  comedies.  He  was  an  army 
officer,  merry  and  popular,  and  was 
knighted  by  George  1. 

ttealton.  A  borough  of  Dauphin 
Gounty,  Pennsylvania,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Harrisburg,  the  State  cap- 
ital ;  on  the  Pennsylvania,  and  Philadel- 
phia <&  Reading  Railroads.  It  has  im- 
portance in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
rails,  forgings,  bridge  work  and  archi- 
tectural steel,  etc.    P.  15.246. 

Steeraoe.  In  a  passenger  vessel 
that  part,  forward  and  below  decks, 
set  apart  for  emigrants  and  others 
paying  the  lowest  rates;  in  a  war- 
vessel  it  embraces  the  quarters  of 
the  Junior  officers,  who  are  known  as 
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steerage  offloers.  The  term  is  also 
used  with  regard  to  the  steering  of  a 
boat  or  vessel,  as  **  an  easy  steerage/* 
**  steerage  way,"  etc. 

•UnoaYaphy.  Systematic  brief  writ- 
ing, a  large  number  oi  systems  of 
which  have  been  invented  and  prac- 
ticed. It  was  practiced  by  the  an- 
cients, but  was  not  in  use  in  Bug- 
land  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  systems  invented  in  the  eigliteenth 
century  were  numerous,  but  the  one 
that  was  most  widely  adopted  was 
that  of  Mason,  as  improved  by  Our- 
ney.  In  1837,  Pitman's  phonographic 
system  was  first  announced,  which 
was  a  decided  advance  on  any  pre- 
vious system,  establishing  a  simple 
series  of  phonetic  si^ns,  that  was 
easily  learned  and  admitted  of  great 
abbreviation.  This  is  the  system  in 
general  use  to-day.  Its  inventor  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood. 

•U'phena,  Alexander  Hamilton 
(1812-1883).  Vice-President  of  the 
southern  Confederacy,  a  figure  of  note 
on  the  Southern  side  in  the  Civil 
War  period.  He  was  born  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Georgia,  educated  in  southern 
schools  and  brought  up  in  southern 
view  of  slavery,  yet  of  a  conservative 
disposition.  He  represented  Georgia 
in  Congress  before  the  War,  first  as 
a  Whig  and  then  as  a  Democrat,  and 
opposed  the  secession  of  the  State  in 
1860.  He  was  chosen  nevertheless 
vice-president  of  the  Confederacy  and 
was  one  of  the  Commission  which 
met  at  Hampton  Roads  to  consider 
peace,  1862.  After  the  war  he  served 
a  five-months*  term  in  Fort  Warren, 
boston  Harbor:  and  after  his  release 
was  elected  during  the  Reconstruction 
period  United  States  Senator  from 
Georgia.  His  seat  was  contested  and 
his  claim  rejected,  but  from  1877  to 
1882  he  was  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  He  was 
Governor  of  Georgia,  when  he  died, 
1883.  He  was  a  cripple  and  an  in- 
valid, but  managed  to  adopt  and  train 
a  number  of  promising  young  men,  to 
high  moral  ideals. 

8t#^phenaon,  Qtorga  (1781-1848). 
An  Bnfflish  engineer,  born  at  Wylam, 
near  Newcastle,  and  up  to  1804 
mainly  engaged  in  ordinary  colliery 
occupations.  In  1804.  however,  an 
engagement  as  brakeman  at  a  Killing- 
worth  colliery  brought  him  in  touch 
with  the  woriing  of  Watt*s  steam  en- 
gine, and  his  first  efforts  in  invention 
were  in  improving  one  of  those  en- 
gines, shovnng  so  much  ability  that  he 
was  ofTered  an  enginewrighVs  position 
at  Killin^am,  which  he  held  for  some 
time.    Then  it  was  that  he  began  to 


think  seriously  of  producing  a  locomo- 
tive engine,  and  managed  to  construct 
an  engine  that  would  draw  coal  trucks 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In 
1821,  when  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Railway  was  undertaken,  he  was 
appointed  engineer,  and  when  the  rail- 
way was  opened  in  1825,  as  a  line 
for  the  transport  of  coal  only,  Ste- 

ghenson  won  tils  first  great  triumph, 
y  putting  a  locomotive  on  the  line 
that  was  able  to  draw  a  train  of  thirty- 
eight  carriages,  laden  with  goods  and 
passengers,  at  a  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour.  George  Stephenson  subse- 
quently, assisted  by  his  son  Robert, 
constructed  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line,  and  after  that  the  rail- 
way era  commenced. 

Stft'phentonv  Robert  (1803-1859) . 
The  only  son  of  George  Stephen- 
son, and  attained  great  eminence  as  a 
civil  engineer.  For  some  years  he 
was  assistant  to  his  father.  On  the 
elder  Stephenson's  retirement,  Robert 
was  the  most  prominent  man  in  rail- 
way engineering  for  many  years,  con- 
structing numerous  important  rail- 
ways, and  winning  especial  fame  in 
bridge  building,  being  desigrner  and 
contractor  for  the  High  Level  Bridge 
at  Newcastle,  the  Menai  and  Con- 
way Tubular  Bridges,  the  Victoria 
Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal  and  two  notable  bridges  over 
the  Nile.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  some 
years  as  member  for  Whitby,  ^e  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

SteKeoaoopa.  An  optical  instrument 
invented  by  Professor  Wheatstone  and 
afterwards  considerably  Improved.  It 
blends  into  one  picture  two  plane  rep- 
resentations of  thinffs  seen  by  each 
eye  separately,  which  has  the  effect 
of  seeming  to  throw  natural  objects 
into  relief.  It  was  only  after  photog- 
raphy was  utilized  In  connection  with 
the  stereoscope  that  It  became  of  spe- 
cial significance.  (Greek,  solid,  real 
view  ) 

StaKeotyp^.  A  metal  cast  taken 
from  movable  type  which  has  been  set 
up  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  first  to 
introduce  the  process  was  William 
Ged,  of  Edinburgh,  who  made  stereo- 
type plates  In  1730.  An  impression 
of  the  type  matter  is  first  taken  by 
means  of  a  mould  of  prepared  plaster- 
of-Paris  or  moistened  sheets  of  spe- 
cially prepared  paper,  and  when  molten 
stereo  metal  is  poured  upon  the 
mould  and  allowed  to  cool  and  harden, 
the  stereo  plate  Is  formed,  and  can 
be  printed  from  as  a  solid  block  in- 
definitely.    (Greek,  solid  type.) 

StaKllng.  Of  the  standard  valne  and 
fineness    established   by    the    British 
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government,  as  **  sterling  silver," 
**  pounds  sterling,"  etc ;  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Eastphalian  mer- 
chants in  London,  known  &s  Esterlings, 
whose  money  was  always  good. 

Sterne.  Lawrenoe  (1713-1768). 
One  of  Britain's  greatest  humorists. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland,  educated  in 
Yorkshire  and  at  Cambridge,  and,  ob- 
taining Holy  Orders,  was  preferred  to 
the*  living  of  Sutton,  near  York,  at 
which  place  he  resided  for  twenty 
years,  becoming  Prebendary  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  was  here  that  he  vi^ote 
his  ffreat  work  "  Tristam  Shandy," 
the  nrst  two  volumes  of  which  were 
published  in  1759,  and  the  last  in 
1767.  The  novel  was  so  unique  in 
character,  and  so  sparkling  with  wit 
and  high  spirits  that,  despite  a  certain 
coarseness,  which  gave  less  offence 
in  those  days  than  it  would  have  oc- 
casioned in  our  time,  it  made  him 
famous.  He  also  wrote  '*  The  Senti- 
mental Journey,"  and  published  some 
volumes   of  sermons. 

Sieth'oeoope.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
other  organs  of  the  chest  can  be  heard 
and  gauged.  It  was  invented  by 
La€nnec,  of  Paris,  in  1816,  and  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder,  one  end  having  a 
funnel-shaped  opening  which  is  placed 
against  the  chest,  while  the  other  end 
is  held  to  the  listener's  ear.  There  is 
also  a  binaural  stethoscope,  which  has 
two  india-rubber  tubes  for  the  ears. 
(Greek,  chest  examiner.) 

•tettln.  A  seaport  on  the  River 
Oder,  17  miles  south  of  the  sound 
Stettiner  Haff.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  with 
important  manufactures  and  a  large 
trade.  There  is  a  deep-water  port  at 
Swinemtknde  (a.  v.).  Here  also  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  second  German 
Army  Corps.  P.  (with  suburbs)  250,- 
000. 

Steuben  (Stoi'ben),  Beron  Friedrloh 
Wllhelm  (1730-1794).  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  foreign 
officers  who  volunteered  in  the  Amer- 
ican service  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  a  Prussian  and  held  high 
rank  and  had  a  splendid  record  in  the 
service  of  that  State  before  he  came 
over  (1777) .  He  was  received  with  open 
arms  and  was  shortly  appointed  In- 
spector-General by  General  Washington 
and  as  such  proceeded  to  reorganize  the 
forces  at  Valley  Porge,  Introducing  the 
systematic  Prussian  drill  and  tactics, 
and  practically  remodeling  the  whole 
army.  He  was  at  Monmouth  and  at 
Yorktown  and  sat  on  the  Andr^  court- 
martial.  1780.  After  the  war  he  was  I 
granted  a  large  estate  near  Utica,  New! 


York,  and  lived  there.    Several  States 

? Tan  ted  him  lands  and  he  gave  many 
arms  to  poor  soldiers,  living  himself 
as  a  plain  farmer.  He  wrote  a  "  Man- 
ual of  Army  Regulations." 

Steuben vllle.  A  city  and  county 
seat  of  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  45  miles  southwest  of 
Pittsburg;  and  on  the  Wheeling  A 
Lake  Erie  and  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  Railroads.  It  is  noted 
for  its  production  of  iron  and  steel, 
tin,  pottery,  paper,  etc.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant in  the  neighborhood  and  natural 
gas  at  hand  for  fuel.    P.  22.391. 

Sievenev  John  (1749-1838).  The 
brother-in-law  of  Livingston  and  the 
father-in-law  of  Fulton.  He  built  a 
screw  propeller  In  1802,  but  it  was  too 
slow.  He  completed  a  steamboat  in 
1807,  shortly  after  Fulton  and  took  it 
by  sea  to  the  Delaware.  In  1812  he 
designed  an  iron-plated  steam  battery, 
and  planned  a  railway  trom  Albany  to 
Erie.  He  was  enffineer  of  the  Camden 
d  Amboy  Railroad. 

Ste'vene.  Edwin  Auguatue  (1795- 
1868).  The  brother  of  the  last.  He 
built  and  gave  an  iron-clad  to  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
owned  all  the  land  of  Hoboken:  en- 
dowed the  Hoboken  High  School,  and 
founded  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Stevena,  Robert  Livlngeton  (1787- 
1856).  The  son  of  the  last.  He  im- 
proved ordnance  and  steamboats;  in- 
vented the  steam  ferry-boat  and  slip; 
Introduced  anthracite  in  his  furnace; 
and  T-rails  on  the  Camden  A  Amboy 
Road.  In  1842  he  designed  and  built  a 
screw  iron-clad  for  the  government. 

Ste'vene.  Thaddeue  (1793-1868). 
A  Republican  partisan  in  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  the  succeeding 
Reconstruction  period.  He  was  born  in 
Vermont.  He  was  in  Congress  as  a 
Whig  from  Pennsylvania,  1849-1853; 
and  again  as  a  Republican,  1859-1868, 
during  which  time  he  was  a  radical 
leader.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
slavery  and  an  advocate  or  the  most 
rigid  "  Reconstruction,"  so-called,  of 
the  South.  He  moved  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson,  1868;  and 
took  a  leading  part  In  the  prosecution 
of  that  case. 

Ste'veneon.  Adial  Ewlno  (1835 — ). 
An  American  lawryer  and  politician,  born 
In  Kentucky.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois,  1875-77.  and 
was  Postmaster-(>eneral  in  Cleveland's 
Cabinet,  1885-1889.  Frpm  1893-1897 
he  was  Vice-President,  having  been 
elected  with  Cleveland  when  the  latter 
ran  the  second  time.  He  was  again  a 
candidate  for  the  place,  this  time  od 
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the  ticket  with  Bryan  but  was  de- 
feated. 

•te^venaon,  Robert  Loula  (1850- 
1894).  A  Scottish  author,  born  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  intended  for  the  profes- 
sion of  a  civil  engineer,  but  his  delicate 
condition  of  health  stood  in  his  way, 
and  acting  on  a  predisposition  to  liter- 
ary exercises,  he  tried  his  hand  at  va- 
rious kinds  of  composition,  including 
some  essays  which,  in  1874,  were 
published  in  the  ''  Gomhill."  Prom 
that  time  he  traveled  for  some 
years  on  the  Continent  in  search 
of  health,  also  continuing  to  write 
at  intervals.  It  was  while  Jour- 
neying through  France  that  he 
met  Mrs.  Osborne,  a  Galifornian 
lady,  of  whom  he  became  deeply 
enamored.  He  followed  her  to  Amer- 
ica in  1879,  and  they  were  married  the 
following  year.  For  the  next  few 
years  he  drifted  hither  and  thither  in 
quest  of  health:  was  now  in  Scotland, 
now  in  California,  and  now  elsewhere, 
but  continuing  to  turn  out  the  remark- 
able series  of  essays  and  stories  which 
made  him  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
writers  of  the  day.  He  died  at  *'  Vail- 
ima,**  Samoa,  in  the  South  Seas,  where 
he  had  made  his  home  for  five  years. 
Among  his  tales  the  following  rank  as 
classics :  *'  Treasure  Island,"  "  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  which  was  dram- 
atized for  Mansfield ;  the  '*  Merrymen,'* 
short  story  masterpieces:  and  several 
volumes  of  essays  and  travels.  The 
novel,  '*St.  Ives,"  he  left  unfinished. 
He  was  extremely  particular  as  to  his 
style,  pruning  and  polishing  his  work 
to  the  last  degree. 

SUwarty  Alexander  Turney  (1803- 
1876).  An  American  dry -goods  mer- 
chant and  multi-millionaire,  bom  in 
Ireland;  started  in  New  York  in  a  very 
small  way.  The  immense  fortune  he 
left  was  largely  dissipated  in  lawsuits 
after  his  death. 

•Uw'art,  Dugald  (1753-1828).  A 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  In  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  from  1785  to 
1820.  He  wrote  largely  on  philo- 
sophical questions,  but  was  more  famed 
as  a  critic  than  as  an  original  thinker. 
His  works  include  '*  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind," 
"  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy."  and 
'*  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Powers." 

ttmoho  (died  408  A.  D.) .  The  last  of 
the  Roman  generals.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Vandal  by  birth.  He  propped 
up  the  already  tottering  Western  Em- 
pire, beat  back  invasions  and  almost 
succeeded  in  placing  his  family  upon 
the    throne.     At   last,  however,    dis- 


heartened by  Honorius*  treachery,  he 
fled  to  Ravenna  where  he  was  slain. 
And  three  months  after  his  death, 
Alaric  and  the  Visigoths  were  at  the 
gates  of  Rome. 

Stilt.  One  of  the  Grallatores,  or 
waders,  a  long-legged  shore  bird,  a 
stilt  bird  or  stilt  petrel:  one  of  the 
sand-pipers  of  Eastern  North  America. 

Stirling.  The  capital  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  slopes  of  an  isolated 
eminence  in  the  valley  of  the  Forth.  It 
is  crowned  by  the  magnificent  residence 
of  the  Scottish  kings  from  1124  to 
1603,  and  associated  with  all  their  his- 
tory. Bannockbum  is  three  miles 
south.  Near  by  is  the  Abbey  Craig  with 
the  Wallace  monument.  The  town  has 
varied  manufactures.    P.  19,000. 

Stoat.  The  ermine  in  its  summer  pelt, 
which  is  reddish  brown. 

Stock.  A  word  apparently  of  more 
than  ordinary  utility.  It  is  a  technical 
in  very  many  diverse  occupations.  To 
stock  up  is  to  furnish  or  provide,  as 
to  stock  a  store  or  a  farm;  it  refers 
to  ffoods  or  merchandise  employed  in 
trade,  as  stock  on  hand;  to  materials 
for  manufacture  and  to  manufactured 
materials;  to  the  cross-piece  of  an 
anchor  and  the  butt  of  a  gun:  in  bee 
culture  to  a  colony;  in  botany  to 
certain  garden  plants:  in  mining  to 
a  great  mass  of  ore;  in  ship-building 
to  the  frame  on  which  a  vessel  rests 
while  under  way;  to  live  animals  on  a 
farm;  to  a  line  of  descent,  or,  in  law, 
the  source  of  an  inheritance.  A  stock 
company  is  one  whose  capital  Is  rep- 
resented in  its  shares  which  shares 
are  stocks,  if  generally  dealt  in;  a 
stock-certincate,  is  a  paper  show- 
ing the  ownership  of  such  shares; 
a  stock-account  in  a  ledger  shows 
on  one  side  capital  and  accumulations, 
on  the  other  withdrawals  and  de- 
creases; a  stock-broker  is  one  who 
makes  a  business  of  buying  and  selling 
stocks  for  others;  a  stock-exchange  is 
an  organized  institution  for  carrying 
on  that  sort  of  business ;  a  stock-ranch 
or  stock-range  is  the  western  term  for 
a  stock-farm  where  the  business  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  in  Australia 
known  as  a  station. 

Stock  Exohange.  An  association  of 
the  brokers  of  a  great  city,  who  deal 
in  shares  of  stock,  bonds  and  secur- 
ities. A  broker  must  be  elected  mem- 
her,  and  also  pays  for  his  member- 
ship, which  becomes  regular  personal 
and  hereditable  properfy,  sometimes 
selling,  in  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
ohange, for  $60,000.  If  a  member 
fails  to  fulfill  obligations  he  is  sus- 
pended, and  can  only  be  readmitted  by 
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vote.    Any  dishonesty  expels  him  and 

he    is    disciplined    for   infringing    the 

strict  by-laws.     No  security   can   be 

,  dealt  in  until  it  has  been  listed  on 

eroof  that  the  shares  or  bonds  have 
een  regularly  issued  and  marketed, 
and  that  a  mortgage  has  been  duly 
drawn  and  recorded,  thus  providing 
against  over  issues  and  mere  gamb- 
ling. Buying  on  narrow-margins, 
however,  may  oe  very  speculative.  The 
regular  commission  is  %  of  i  per  cent, 
on  outside  orders,  and  %2  from  orders 
of  fellow  members,  reckoned  on  the 
par  value.  *'  Bucket  shops  **  are  out- 
side and  unregulated  affairs,  which 
effect  practical  gambling  on  margins 
and  are  illegal. 

8took'holm.  The  capital  of  Sweden.  It 
is  known  from  the  beauty  of  its  scen- 
ery, and  surroundings,  as  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Baltic."  It  is  situated  on  a  num- 
ber of  islands  and  the  adjacent  main, 
between  Lake  MSLlar  and  the  Baltic 
Sea.  These  islands  are  connected  by 
bridges  like  a  Northern  Venice.  Two  of 
them  are  occupied  by  the  Royal  Estab- 
lishment and  the  public  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  Nflctional  Museum  with  its 
unrivaled  collection  of  prehistoric  ma- 
terial»  the  Royal  Library,  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  statue  oiLinniBus,  the 
greatest  of  the  Swedish  race.  Stock- 
holm is  an  important  business  and  in- 
dustrial center,  as  well  as  the  capital. 
It  produces  sugar,  manufactures  to- 
bacco, and  makes  silks,  cottons,  wool- 
ens, linens  and  leather  goods;  exports 
iron,  lumber  and  naval  stores  and  im- 
ports wheat,  fish,  etc.  It  is  an  historic 
city  founded  1255,  with  its  share  of 
the  romance  of  siege  and  battle,  and 
political  transition,  for  which  see  Swe- 
den.   P.  337,460. 

Stookport.  A  city  of  England,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mersey  and  Tame 
Rivers,  in  Cheshire,  six  miles  southeast 
of  Manchester,  on  broken  ground, 
around  a  gorge.  It  manufactures  cotton, 
machinery  castings,  beer.    P.  102,339. 

Stockton.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  San  Joaquin  County)  California,  80 
miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  on  Stock- 
ton Channel;  and  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific; Atchison.  Tqpeka  A  Ste.  F^  and 
Western  Pacific  Railroads.  It  is  in 
a  rich  agricultural  district  and  is 
a  shipper  of  wheat  and  other  farm 
products.  It  has  manufactures  of  flour, 
woolens,  brick  and  pottery,  leather, 
agricultural  implement  and  carriages, 
canneries,  etc.  The  State  Insane  Asy- 
lum is  here.    P.  23,253. 

•lock'ton-on-Teao.  A  seaport  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Durham,  Eng- 
land. A  great  iron  bridge  connects  the 


town  with  Thronaby  and  South  Stock* 
ton  across  the  River  (included  In  the 
parliamentary  borough) ;  p.  73,000.  It 
has  an  important  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try and  large  shipping  trade.  South 
Stockton's  separate  population  is  11,- 
214. 

Sto'kw.  The  followers  of  Zeno,  a 
Greek  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  G.  They  received  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  taught  in  a 
porch  (stoa').  Zeno*s  doctrine  was 
that  happiness  was  only  attainable  by 
living  agreeably  to  nature  and  reason, 
and  that  God  was  the  Soul  of  the 
World. 

Stoko-upon-Trent.  A  town  in  Staf- 
fordshire. England.  The  center  of  the 
pottery  district.  It  produces  earthen- 
ware, art  china,  tiles  brick,  machinery. 
P.  33.120. 

Stolypin  (stol-ye'-pen)  Peter  Jlrka- 
dievloh  (1863-1911).  An  eminent 
Russian  statesman  who  after  serving 
several  high  government  positions  be- 
came Premier  in  1906.  fie  professed 
liberal  pacification,  but  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand  filling  prisons  and  Siberia 
with  political  prisoners.  In  19()6  a 
bomb  was  exploded  in  his  house,  kill- 
ing a  large  number  of  persons,  includ- 
ing his  child.  In  1911  he  was  shot 
fatally  at  a  theater  in  Kiev,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Czar. 

Stom'aoh.  The  digestive  cavity  or 
organ  of  digestion,  specifically  the  sac 
in  which  the  food  is  digested  in  man 
and  animals.  In  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life  any  part  of  the  body  Is 
capable  of  digesting  food  and  hence 
constitutes  a  stomach;  but,  beginning 
with  the  higher  protozoans,  ft  is  a 
more  or  less  differentiated  digestive 
tract.  Birds  have  two  stomachs,  one 
of  them,  the  gizzard,  being  a  grinding 
stomach  doing  the  work  of  teeth.  In 
mammalia  it  takes  various  shapes;  In 
man  and  the  carnivores  it  is  a  simple 
orffan  of  digestion  only:  in  marsupials, 
rodents  and  some  monkeys,  its  func- 
tions are  complex,  and  In  the  ruminants 
it  is  what  is  known  as  compound,  sev- 
eral organs  of  this  nature  being  re- 
quired so  that  the  half-digested  food 
may  be  returned  to  the  mouth,  to  be 
chewed  as  cud.  In  man,  the  stomach, 
ordinarily,  is  about  twelve  inches  long 
and  four  wide,  although  it  differs  much 
in  individuals,  and  its  weight  is  three 
or  four  ounces.  The  stomach  is  the 
reservoir  of  our  food  and  drink,  the 
organ  in  which  certain  processes  of 
digestion  are  carried  out.  Its  principal 
office  is  the  conversion  of  ahmentary 
substances  into  chyme.  The  stomach 
is  the  seat  of  many  ailments  which  af- 
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feet  the  system  generally  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  and  have  had  reference  In 
their  proper  places.  As  the  great  Dr. 
Kitohener  once  well  said,  '*  The  stom- 
ach is  the  center  of  sympathy,"  and 
is  disturbed  by  hurt  occasionea  to  any 
fiber  of  the  frame.  It  is  never  called 
upon  to  suffer  without  communicating 

8ain  to  other  organs  in  some  manner: 
lus  dyspepsia  is  immediately  indicated 
by  fretful  headache,  which  vanishes 
upon  the  removal  of  its  exciting  cause. 
See  Gastric  Juice:  Ruminantia. 

Stom'aoh-pump.  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  syringe  with  tubes  at- 
tached, for  pumping  food  into  the 
stomach,  or  emptying  it  of  its  contents; 
very  useful  in  case  of  poisoning,  etc. 

Stom'aohMto^gers.  An  apoplectic 
disease  of  horses. 

Stone.  Rock,  as  architectural  or  in- 
dustrial material;  a  grindstone,  mill- 
stone or  whetstone;  in  printing  an  Im- 
posing stone  on  which  to  lay  out  type ; 
In  glass-making  a  flattening  stone;  in 
jewelry,  a  gem-stone;  in  medicine,  a 
calculus,  or  gall-stone:  in  botany,  the 
kernel  of  a  fruit;  in  Britain,  a  measure 
of  weight  of  14  pounds.  The  Moabite 
stone  Is  the  stele  of  Mesha,  king  of 
Moab;  in  Phoenician  characters  of  the 
ninth  century,  B.  C,  preserved  in  the 
Louvre.  Paris.  The  Rosetta  stone  is 
the  stele  of  Ptolemy  V.  of  Egypt  which 
supplied  the  key  for  the  decipherment 
of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt, 
found  by  Boussard,  a  French  officer, 
1799.  and  now  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  Stone  of  Scone  of  the  Scottish 
kings  borne  off  by  Edward  I.,  and  now 
part  of  the  Britisn  coronation  chair  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  See  Building 
Stone. 

Stone  Aoe.  An  improper  use  of  the 
word  age  lor  period.  It  has  reference 
to  one  of  the  archeological  periods 
known  as  "  bronze  age."  ^*  stone  age," 
etc.,  which  sometimes  exist  together  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  the 
primitive  implement  being  still  in  use 
along  with  the  more  advanced  type. 
The  American  Indians  continued  in  the 
stone  age  long  after  the  whites  came; 
and  there  are  barbarous  tribes  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world  in  that  stage 
of  development  yet.  The  stone  age  Is 
usually  divided  into  two  periods,  the 
paleolithic  or  period  of  earlier  ruder 
chipped  stone  implements  and  weapons, 
and  the  neolithic;  or  period  of  later 
polished  stone  work,  sometimes  found 
mingled  with  relics  of  the  bronze  age. 

Stone«-frult.  A  fruit  with  a  hard 
shelled  nut  or  stone,  as  the  cherry, 
peach  or  plum;  a  drupe. 

Stos^lisnge.  An  immense,  ancient 
•pen-air  temple  of  rudely  hewn  stones 


on  Salisbury  Plain,  England;  140  stones, 
weighing  10  to  70  tons  remain.  There 
were  originally  two  ovals  within  two 
circles  of  standing  pillars  crowned  by 
a  pediment.  Probably  built  by  the 
prenistoric  Iberians,  and  employed  by 
the  Celtic  Druids  who  followed  them. 

Stones.  They  are  classed  as  gem- 
stones  and  ornamental,  the  number  be- 
ing something  over  100 :  but  of  precious 
stones  strictly  speaking,  the  number  is 
few.  Among  these  are  classed  Alex- 
andrite, a  chrysoberyl  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Ural  Mountains ;  the  diamond  from  Brit- 
ish India  and  South  Africa  for  the  most 
part;  the  emerald,  classed  mineralogic- 
ally  as  beryl,  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Tyrol,  the  Urals  and  Columbia:  the 
opal,  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico; 
the  ruby,  from  Burmah  and  Slam;  the 
sapphire,  from  the  United  States,  Cey- 
lon and  the  Urals;  and  the  torquoise, 
from  the  United  States  (New  Mexico) . 
and  Persia.  Among  semi-precious 
stones  are  counted  the  amethyst,  both 
common  and  oriental;  the  aquamarine 
and  beryl;  the  chrysolite  and  chryso- 
beryl; the  garnet,  precious  hyacinth^ 
jade,  moonstone,  spinel  ruby,  sapphire 
and  topaz.  Many  of  these  are  found  in 
the  United  States. 

Stork.  A  long-necked  wading  bird 
related  to  the  heron.  Giconia  alba  is 
the  migratory  stork  of  the  Old  World 
which  nests  on  roofs  in  certain  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  is  connected  in  folk 
lore,  with  a  birth  in  the  family.  The 
marabouts  and  adjutants  are  other 
species. 

Storm.  A  disturbance  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  more  or  less  Intensity,  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  rain  or  snow  or 
electrical  phenomena.  In  nautical 
phrase  a  wind  under  which  a  vessel  can 
carry  only  storm  staysails.    * 

Storm-signals.  The  system  of  flags 
or  lights  displayed  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  inform  mariners,  and  others 
interested,  of  a  storm  impending. 

Stormy  Petrel.    See  Procellarids. 

Storthing.  The  Norwegian  legisla- 
tive assembly,  •  which  dates  back  to 
1223,  when  the  first  Storthing  was  held 
at  Bergen  by  Haco  V.  It  consists  o^ 
two  bodies,  the  Lagting  and  Odelsting, 
or  upper  and  lower  chambers. 

Story,  Joseph  ( 1779-1845) .  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  American  Jurists. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 1798;  M.  C.  from  Massachusetts. 
1808-1809;  Associate  Justice  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  1811-1845;  and 
at  the  same  time  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard.  He  was  the  author  of  a  num-* 
her  of  law  books  which  are  standard 
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In  the  profession,  and  of  miscellaneous 
writings,  published  after  his  death. 

8tovalne.  A  synthetic  product,  named 
for  its  discoverer,  Foumeau  (stove). 
It  is  employed  like  cocaine  but  is  less 
poisonous.  Professor  Jonnesco  of 
Bucharest  has  used  it  successfully  as 
an  anssthetic  by  injection  in  the  spinal 
canal. 

8tow6,  Harrist  Beeoher  (1811-1896). 
A  famous  authoress,  the  sister  of  Henry 
Ward  Beeoher.  Her  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
books  ever  published.  Written  to  ex- 
pose the  horrors  of  slavery,  it  did  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  abolition  which 
the  Civil  War  finally  effected.  Her 
other  works  include  "  Dred,"  another 
slave  story,  and  '*  The  Minister's  Woo- 
ing." 

StrAbls'mus.  Squinting.  When  one 
or  both  eyes  turn  inward  the  person 
so  afflicted  is  known  as  *'  cross-eyed  *' ; 
when  outward  as  "  wall-eyed."  When 
the  squint  affects  one  eye  alone  it  is 
single  strabismus;  when  it  affects  both, 
double  strabismus.  This  defect  is 
curable.    See  Squinting. 

Stra'bo  (Greek,  the  squint-eyed). 
(B.  C.  54?-A.  D.  24?).  A  celebrated 
geographer  of  antiquity,  born  in 
Pontus.  He  described  the  then  known 
world  of  Asia.  Europe,  Egypt  and 
Libya  in  a  work  of  seventeen  books, 
beginning  with  a  review  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  their  labors,  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  figure,  features, 
climate,  etc.,  of  the  earth.  He  de- 
clared the  earth  a  globe  fixed  in  the 
center  of  the  universe,  the  habitable 

I  portion  extending  in  a  belt  from  Ire- 
and  to  Ceylon,  that  is  to  say,  firom 
bound  to  bound  of  his  knowledge.  He 
had  traveled  widely,  and  had  studied 
Eratosthenes  (q.  v.).  Hipparchus  and 
Posidonius.  He  excelled  all  predeces- 
sors in  physical  geography  and  treats 
of  ethnology,  commerce  and  metallurgy. 
He  also  wrote  Histories,  preserved  in 
fragments. 

Stradivari  (usually  Latinized  as 
Stradivarius;  1644-1737).  An  Italian 
maker  of  violins,  the  greatest  of  all 
,  time,  pupil  of  Amati,  at  Cremona,  and 
succeeded  by  his  sons,  Francesco  and 
Omobono.  One  of  his  violins  is  worth 
$1,000  to  $3,000,  according  to  con- 
dition. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wontworth,  Earl 
of  (1593-1641).  A  man  of  extraordi- 
nary ability  as  a  politician  and  states- 
man. He  was  Charles  I.'s  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland.  He  did  much  for  agricul- 
ture, built  up  the  linen  trade,  brought 
prosperity  by  his  genius,  but  usea  it 
all  to  oppress  the  people,  grind  money 


from  them,  and  create  an  army  to  sup- 
port the  king's  arbitrary  policy.  He 
called  his  uncompromising  system 
"  Thorough."  He  was  impeached  by 
parliament,  the  King  whom  he  had 
served  betrayed  him,  and  he  was  exe- 
cuted.    See  Browning's  '*  Strafford." 

Straits  Stttlomonts.  A  British  colony 
on  and  about  Strait  of  Malacca;  dis- 
tinct from  the  Federated  Malay  States 
Protectorate.  It  consists  of  Singapore, 
Penang,  Province  Wellesley,  Dindings, 
and  Malacca;  total  area  1,246  square 
miles.     P.  580,200;  capital  Singapore 

(q.  v.). 

Stralsund.  A  fortified  seaport  of 
Pomerania,  Prussia,  on  the  Stralsund 
Strait  separating  the  island  of  RQgen 
from  the  mainland.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  and  varied  manufactures. 
P.  32.500. 

Stras'buro.    or    Stras'bourg.      The 

capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Breusch  and  the 
River  111,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Rhine.  It  is  a  railway  center  and 
fortified  city  of  the  first  rank,  strat- 
egetically,  important.  It  is  a  busy 
city,  famous  for  its  manufactures  or 
beer,  sausage,  kraut,  preserves,  etc. 
Strasburg  is  renowned  for  a  Cathedral 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  World.  It 
was  begun  in  the  eleventh  century  and 
was  not  finished  until  the  fifteenth.  Its 
west  front  and  its  spire,  488  feet  bigii« 
are  unrivalled,  as  likewise  its  vm- 
dows  of  medieval  stained  glass.  Its 
great  clock  also  is  a  mechanical  and 
scientific  curiosity.  In  another  of  its 
churches,  St.  Thomas,  is  the  tomb  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  designed  by  Pigalle,  on 
the  order  of  Louis  XV.  It  represents 
the  great  captain,  conducted  by  Death, 
descending  into  the  grave,  while  Prance 
in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
seeks  to  hold  him  back.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Strasburg  is  a  noted  institu- 
tion; its  library  contains  700,000  vol- 
umes. Strasburg  is  an  ancient  settle- 
ment; it  was  the  Roman  Argentora- 
tum.  Near  it  the  Emperor  Julian  de- 
feated the  Alemanni.  Strasburg  was 
one  of  the  cities  that  early  accepted 
the  Reformation.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French,  1681.  and  won  back  by  the 
Germans,  1871,  after  a  six  weeks*  siege. 
P.  162,140. 

Stratford-on-Avon.  A  market  town 
of  Warwickshire,  England,  near  War- 
wick and  Kenilworth,  with  their  mem- 
ories of  English  history.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Shakespeare  and  here  he 
spent  his  prosperous  old  age.  His 
birthplace  and  his  wife*s  eany  home 
are  preserved;  also  his  portrait  bust 
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and  their  fltriking  epitaphs  in  the  fine 
oruoiform  ohurch.  The  river  and  sur- 
rounding country  are  exoeedingly  beau- 
tiful. There  is  a  memorial  theater  and 
library.    P.  8,320. 

•trathoo'na,  Lord  (1820 — ).  A  Ca- 
nadian railway  magnate  who  has 
amassed  a  fortune  and  been  a  munifi- 
cent benefactor  to  the  Dominion  and 
British  Empire.  When  the  South  Af- 
rican War  was  on  he  raised  Strath- 
cona*8  Horse  for  service  there.  He 
went  to  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company  as 
quite  a  young  man,  and  was  Special 
Oommissioner  in  the  far-away  days  of 
the  Red  River  Rebellion. 

Stra'tum.  A  layer  or  bed  of  material 
different  from  its  neighbors,  flat  or 
nearly  so,  as  of  clay,  rock  or  water. 
In  geology,  referring  specifically  to 
rock.  By  some  geologists,  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  whole  mass  of  rock,  the 
words  layer,  and  bed,  to  its  subdivi- 
sions. Stratification.  geologically 
speaking,  is  the  deposition  of  material 
in  layers  by  primitive  or  successive 
volcanic  action,  followed  by  decomposi- 
tion and  accumulations  by  water  and 
arid  air  which  have  hardened  by  pres- 
sure into  rock.  Stratification  shows  in 
the  rock  by  continuous  divisional  planes 
marking  changes  of  material  and  depo- 
sition, with  the  fossils,  if  any,  con- 
tained in  parallel  planes.  These  divi- 
sions are  known  as  stratification  planes. 
and  sedimentary  rock  generally  splits 
most  readily  along  these  planes.  Strati- 
fied rocks,  however,  have  oeen  so  meta- 
morphosed, that  in  many  instances. 
tliey  have  lost  much  of  their  original 
character.    See  Earth ;  Geology. 

•Ira'tua.  A  thin  layer  or  sheet  of 
cloud  or  vapor  lying  at  a  very  low 
level,  stretching  along  and  apparently 
resting  upon  the  horizon.  Such  clouds 
form  about  sunset,  increase  during  the 
night  and  disappear  about  sunrise. 
They  increase  from  below.  ^ See  Clouds. 

•Irauaa  (strows),  David  Pradsriok 
H808-1874).  An  eminent  German 
theological  writer,  who  made  a  great 
stir  in  the  religious  world  by  his 
"Life  of  Jesus'^  published  In  1835, 
which  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
evangelical  history  mainly  rested  on  a 
series  of  myths.  His  opinions  secured 
his  dismissal  from  two  important  uni- 
versity posts  at  Tubingen  and  Zurich; 
but  he  continued  his  researches  and 
subsequently  published  several  impor- 

•trauaa, ' Johann  (1804-1849).  An 
Austrian  composer  and  conductor,  fa- 
mous for  his  dance  music,  of  which  he 
Brodueed  some  250  pieces,  many  of 
lem  of  a  very  high  order.     His  son. 


Johann  (1825-1899),  was  even  more 
distinguished  in  the  same  line,  as  the 
composer  of  the  "  Blue  Danube  "  waits 
and  nearly  400  other  dance  tunes: 
while  a  younger  son,  Eduard  (born 
1835),  became  conductor  of  the  Court 
balls  at  Vienna  in  1870,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  well  over  200  composi- 
tions: and  yet  another  son  Joseph 
(1827-1870),  composed  some  270 
dances. 

StrauaSt  Richard  (1864 — ).  The  son 
of  a  horn  player  in  the  Court  Opera 
House  at  Munich,  where  he  himself 
became  conductor  in  due  course,  and 
was  later  given  the  baton  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Berlin.  He  is  the  com- 
poser of  many  charming  songs,  and  has 
won  great  distinction  in  the  writing  of 
elaborate  instrumental  music,  operas, 
symphonies,  etc. 

Straw'barry.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Fragaria.  It  is  peculiar  because  its 
fruit  or  berry  is  turned  inside  out, 
bearing  its  seeds  on  the  surface.  The 
many  varieties  in  cultivation  have  been 
derived  from  three,  the  European,  the 
Virginian,  and  the  Chilean.  There  is 
an  East  Indian  variety  which  is  highly 
ornamental  but  bears  an  inedible  fruit. 
The  wild  wood  strawberry  has  the  best 
flavor  of  all;  varieties  have  been  de- 
veloped by  seed  chiefly  from  the  Chil- 
ean; introduced  in  Europe  200  years 
ago,  and  are  propagated  by  Jointed 
runners.  The  united  States  produces 
300,000,000  quarts,  from  Florida  to 
Minnesota,  gathered  before  they  are 
quite  ripe.  Manitoba's  berries  ripen 
in  July;  Hawaiian,  every  month  of  the 
year. 

Strsaiop.  A  city  of  La  Salle  County, 
Illinois,  96  miles  southwest  of  Chicago ; 
on  the  Chicago  A  Alton,  the  Wabash 
and  other  roads.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  Vermilion  coal  fields  and  has  manu- 
factures of  bottles,  plate  glass,  briclc, 
tile  and  sewer  pipe,  vitrifled  clay  wares, 
lumber,  etc.     P.  14,253. 

StranQth.  Power,  force,  muscular 
ability,  physical  vigor;  solidity,  tenac- 
ity, toughness,  as  the  strength  of  an 
iron  bar.  Numbers,  as  the  strength  of 
an  army;  backing  and  influence,  as  the 
strength  of  a  politician;  pungency, 
sweetness  or  other  characteristics,  as 
the  strength  of  a  solution  or  an  ex- 
tract. Endurance,  ability  to  do  or  to 
bear;  mental  or  moral  capacity.  In 
rhetoric,  vigor  of  style ;  in  art,  boldness 
of  treatment  or  conception.  TThe 
strength  of  an  electric  current  is 
the  quantity  passing  In  a  unit  of  time; 
the  strength  of  a  magnet  is  the  force  ex- 
tended or  concentrated  at  its  poles ;  the 
strength  of  a  magnetic  field- Is  the  in- 
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tensity  with  whioh  a  unit  pole  is  at- 
tracted or  repelled.  Strength  of  Mate- 
rials is  a  branch  of  mechanics  treating 
of  such  materials  as  are  used  in  con- 
struction in  relation  to  stress,  tension, 
torsion,  etc.  All  materials  must  be 
strictly  understood  and  tested  in  ad- 
vance, for  which  special  breaking  ma- 
chines are  employed.  Stones  vary  in 
crushing  point,  when  used  for  col- 
umns. Well  burned  brick  is  exceed- 
ingly enduring.  Timber  varies  in  en- 
durance from  poplar  to  oak  and  teak, 
but  at  best  is  inferior  in  strength  and 
tension,  though  not  in  length  of  Ufe, 
to  structural  steel,  which  is  now  em- 
ployed for  girders  in  all  extensive 
work.  With  limited  material  the  hol- 
low cylinder  has  great  advantages.  The 
life  or  metal  and  wood  depends  on  pro- 
tection from  weather,  secured  by  con- 
stant repainting. 

StrloklamI,  Agnes  (1806-1874).  An 
English  author.  Her  chief  work  is 
/the  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land** for  which  she  ransacked  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum  and 
other  great  repositories  of  books  and 
manuscripts.  The  **  Lives  "  are  bright 
and  full  of  anecdote  and  at  the  same 
time  accurate  and  informing.  She  also 
wrote  ^  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scot- 
land,** **  Lives  of  the  Bachelor  Kings 
of  England  **  and  other  historical  books. 

ttrtaMda.  The  family  of  owls 
classed  scientifically  as  nocturnal  birds 
of  prey  of  the  order  Raptores. 

Strikes.  The  refusal  of  organised 
workmen  to  serve  an  employer  unless 
he  improve  wages,  hours  or  conditions. 
It  is  the  only  possible  means  by  which 
labor  can  secure  its  rights,  ana  is  ad- 
vocated by  all  leaders  of  thought.  The 
evils  of  attendant  exasperation  and  re- 
venge are  being  relieved,  the  legal 
status  and  claims  of  strikers  defined. 
Under  such  leaders  as  John  Mitchell,  a 
steady  advance  is  maintained.  The  first 
recorded  American  strike  was  that  of 
the  New  York  bakers  in  1741.  About 
half  the  strikes  of  organized  labor  suc- 
ceed. When  the  rights  of  individuals 
to  strike  become  involved  in  general 
public  interests  the  question  is  com- 

f)licated.  The  arbitration  of  the  Amer- 
can  Anthracite  Strike  under  Roosevelt 
and  of  the  English  Railway  Strike  under 
Lloyd  George  are  examples  of  political 
good  Judgment.  Canada  has  well  de- 
vised legislation  for  securing  arbitration 
by  established  principles. 

•trln«0ftr.  A  city  on  the  River  Ghe- 
lum,  in  North  India,  capital  of  the 
native  state  of  Kashmir,  in  the  Western 
Himalayas,  altitude  5.263  feet.  It 
manufactures  carpets,  shawls,  papier 


mach^,   silver   and  copper  ware.     P. 
122,000. 

Strlped-enake.    The  garter  snake. 

Strom'blda  (Greek,  strombos,  a 
whorl).  The  strombs  or  wixiged 
shells  of  tropical  seas,  some  of  which, 
like  the  giant  West  Indian  conch,  at- 
tain a  very  large  size.  Its  shell  is  used 
for  cameos,  and  for  ornamental  work 
about  fountains,  and  hence  is  some- 
times known  as  **  the  fountain  shell,** 
Greek. 

Strontium.  A  metallic  element,  in- 
termediate between  barium  and  cal- 
cium, with  which  it  forms  a  triad.  It 
is  obtained  from  eelesUne  and  stron- 
tianite.  a  mineral  discovered  at  Stron- 
tian,  Scotland,  in  1790.  and  reduced  to 
a  metal  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  1808. 
Used  in  pyrotechnv  (q.  v.). 

•tpyoh'nine.  A  white  crystalline 
poisonous  compound  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  various  species  of  Strychaos 
(q.  v.),  especially  Strychnine  nux 
vomica.  Strychnhie  is  much  used  in 
medicine,  in  very  small  doses  as  a  neu- 
tral stimulant.  It  is  a  powerful  drug 
in  large  doses,  producing  death  by 
spasms.  Minute  injections  relieve  pa- 
ralysis, stimulate  the  action  of  a  feeble 
heart,  and  are  a  remedy  for  snake  bites. 

•tryoh'noe  (from  the  Latin,  meaning, 
a  plant  of  the  night-shade  family). 
Trees  and  shrubs,  sometimes  vines  of 
the  tropics,  many  yielding  poisons,  rec- 
ognized medicinally.  The  root  of  one 
sort,  an  African  variety,  is  used  in  or- 
deals by  the  blacks.  Althoui^  the 
seeds,  as  a  rule,  also  are  poisonous, 
there  are  several  varieties  of  India, 
Java,  Egypt  and  Senegal  whose  firuit  is 
a  common  article  of  food. 

Stuart,  Qllbert  (1755-1828).  An 
American  portrait  painter,  educated  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  under  Ben- 
jamin West  at  London,  when  he  was 
recognized  as  a  master  in  coloring, 
strength,  modeling,  character  and  dis- 
tinction. He  returned  to  America  in 
1792,  and  worked  all  his  life  in  Phila- 
delphia, Washington  and  Boston,  for- 
tunately preserving  in  his  deathless 
canvasses  the  heroes  of  the  nation's 
first  great  age. 

Stucco.  A  mixture  of  plaster-of- 
Paris  with  glue,  much  used  in  archi- 
tectural decoration.  It  was  known  to 
the  ancients  and  ffreatlv  employed  in 
Italy  in  the  sixteentn  century.  The  name 
is  also  employed  of  white  cement,  care- 
fully applied  to  the  exterior  of  build- 
ings, which  gives  the  cheerful,  decora- 
tive and  uniform  effect  of  south  Eu- 
ropean and  French  streets  and  edifices. 
The  American  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  too  severe  for  ordinary  stueco, 
but  modem  concrete  worPc  is  now  re- 
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vealing  its  possibiliUea.    Staff  (q.  v.) 
Is  short  lived  but  effective. 

•UihlweiSMiil^urfl.  An  Hungarian 
oity»  near  Pesth,  with  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral where  the  kings  were  crowned  and 
buried  from  the  tenth  to  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. It  is  an  agricultural  center 
with  a  great  horse  fair.    P.  31,824. 

•tuKgaon.  A  food  fish  of  large  size, 
and  in  certain  waters  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  The  great  white 
sturgeon  or  beluga  of  Ponto-Gaspian 
vTaters  is  the  largest  of  the  family. 
It  attains  a  length  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  and  a  weight  of  1,000  pounds.  The 
smallest  sturgeon,  or  sterlet  of  Russia 
and  the  waters  of  Eastern  Europe,  is 
considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  com- 
mon sturgeon  of  the  Atlantic  which 
formerly  ascended  in  all  the  rivers  of 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  United  States 
is  growiqg  scarce,  being  taken,  mainly 
for  its  roe,  regardless  of  consequences. 
The  Pacific  coast  has  the  white  stur- 
geon of  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento 
rivers,  which  reaches  a  weight  of  300 
to  500  pounds,  and  is  a  fine  food  fish. 
The  most  peculiar  member  of  the  fam- 
ily is  the  land-locked  sturgeon  of  the 
United  States,  common  in  Lake  Pepin, 
Minnesota,  through  which  the  Missis- 
sippi flows,  and  in  other  large  bodies  of 
fresh  water.  It  is  often  six  feet  in 
length  and  50  to  100  pounds  in  weight. 
Sturgeon  are  of  value  to  the  fishermen 
for  their  bony  plates,  for  their  skins, 
for  their  flesh  and  for  the  isinglass, 
made  firom  their  air  bladder;  ana  the 
caviar,  made  from  tiieir  roe. 

•tuKnids.  The  starlings  of  the  Old 
World,  a  family  v^dely  diffused;  until 
lately  absent  from  Australia  and  Amer- 
ica, where  they  are  beginning  to  be 
naturalized.     See  Starling. 

•tuVterlng.  Speaking  with  breaks, 
hesitation  and  the  repetition  of  syl- 
lables. See  Stammering. 
.  ttut'taart.  A  city  near  the  bank  of 
the  NecKar  River.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Wurtemberff  and  beautifully  situated 
amid  vine-clad  hills  with  royal  palaces 
and  library,  art  museum,  etc.  It  is  a 
literary  and  educational  center.  The  in- 
dustries are  piano  and  furniture  mak- 
ing, cotton  weaving,  publishing  and 
paper  industries;  p.  191,240. 

•tuyveMiit,  Pet«p  (1602-82).  A 
Dutch  officer  who  lost  a  leff  In  the 
navy.  He  was  Governor  of  New  Am- 
sterdam (New  York),  1647,  and  a  just 
and  able  man,  but  supported  the  rigid 
Dutch  rule,  against  the  colonists. 
Hoping  for  the  milder  government  of 
New  England  colonies,  they  would  not 
support  Stuyvesant  when  the  English 
fleet  attacked  the  city  In  1664,  and  he 


was  obliged  to  surrender,  passing  his 
old  age  on  his  farm  in  the  Bowery. 

•ty«  (Anglo-Saxon,  sUgan,  to  swell). 
A  painful  boil  on  the  eyelid.  Do  not 
poultice,  but  bring  to  a  head  with 
warm  water,  and  tone  up  the  system. 

StyKMu  The  crownland  of  the  Gis- 
leithan  division  of  Austria-Hungary, 
area  8,670  square  miles.  It  is  moun- 
tainous but  well-cultivated,  producing 
corn,  wine  and  fruit.  There  are  also 
stock-rearing,  poultry  and  bee-keeping 
industries  and  various  manufactures. 
P.  1,390,540.    The  capital  is  Gratz. 

•ua'kin  or  tawa'kln.  A  seaport  of 
Egyptian  Nubia  on  the  Red  Sea,  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  by  rail.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  and  native  indus- 
tries and  is  a  center  for  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca.    P.  12,340. 

Subilma  Porte.  The  official  name  of 
the  court  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The 
name  was  originally  given  to  a  piece 
of  sacred  black  stone  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad.    See  Constantinople. 

8ub'm«rln«  Boats.  A  development  in 
modern  naval  warfare,  so  recent,  how- 
ever, that  they  can  hardly  be  said  yet 
to  have  been  full  tried.  A  submarine  is 
one  that  can  be  propelled  when  sub- 
merged; it  is  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  providing  compressed  air  so  as  to 
remain  below  the  surface  for  several 
hours.  It  is  intended  to  carry  and  at- 
tack with  torpedoes  from  beneath,  this 
being  the  only  weapon  carried.  They 
are  of  two  classes,  large  boats  of  con- 
siderable range  of  action;  and  a  smaller 
kind,  for  harbor  defense.  A  number  of 
serious  disasters  have  occurred  to 
these  boats  and  whilie  they  seem  likely 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
naval  warfare,  they  are  evidently  not 
yet  perfect.  The  idea  of  the  sub- 
marine is  not  new.  A  submarine  of 
a  crude  type,  propelled  by  rowers, 
was  exhibited  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Pulton  constructed  one  and 
offered  it  to  Napoleon;  but  it  was  re- 
jected. The  first  one  to  see  service 
was  in  the  American  Civil  War,  when 
the  United  States  **  Housatonic,**  was 
torpedoed  by  a  Confederate  submarine. 
In  the  engagement,  however,  the  crew 
of  the  submarine  were  drowned. 
France  was  first  in  the  field,  in  1885 
with  a  working  submarine.  Soon  af- 
ter the  United  States  adopted  the  Hol- 
land type  of  boat;  and  later  came  an- 
other vessel  of  American  construc- 
tion, that  of  Simon  Lake.  Britain  has 
since  furiher  perfected  the  Holland 
boat.  In  all  the  modem  types  the 
boat  is  propelled  by  electric  power 
while  under  water;  at  the  surface  by 


various  motors,  as  oil.  gasoline,  oto. 
Torpedo  boats  have  a  double  huli,  and 
are  sunk  or  raised  by  admitting  or 
pumping  out  water.  A  little  oonolng 
lower,  for  observation.  ateednR  and 
aiming,  remains  above  waXer  when 
awasb,  JuHt  enougb  for  tbe  offloer's 
head.  The  torpedo  (q.  v.).  is  dis- 
obarged  from  a  torpedo  tuba  In  the 
bow. 

Sub'marlna  Foraat.  In  neology,  a 
phrase  applied  to  a  peat  aeposii  of 
roots,  stems  and  branches,  aubmerged 
and  Inoomplete.  The  best  examples  of 
Buota  foiresta  are  In  the  friths  of  Soot- 
tand,  where  they  can  be  traced  for 
many  miles.  They  are  anoient.  con- 
taining  no  trees  of  exielent  species. 

Sub'waya.  These  ore  of  two  kinds, 
tunnels  or  open  outs  excavated  in  or 
under  streets,  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  street  or  steam  railways,  un- 
atfeoted  by  surface  conditions;  and  a 
lesser  type,  tor  the  accommodation  of 
water  and  gas  pipes,  telephone  and 
telegraph  wires,  etc.  The  latter  sort 
are  eominon  now  to  all  the  large  cities 
and  are  usually  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  private  enterprise  under  a 
munitipal  franchise.  The  others,  the 
railroad  subways  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  are  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world  where  the 
congestion  of  traOlo  has  made  them  a 
necessity.  The  first  American  city  to 
display  its  enterprise  in  this  direc- 
tion   was     Chicago,    which,    between 


York  subway  was  put  fn  operaUon  with 
a  length  of  16  miles,  part  double  and 
t  four  track.  190i.    It  was  flnaneed 


by  private  capital,  under  August  Bel- 
mont. Extensions  to  cover  "  ~vi 
boroughs  are  under  way,  the  i( 
having  been  broken.  They  bi 
built  By  private  capital,  under  ii- 
pal  restrictions  and  with  it  a 
aid,  and  will  revert    to  the  c  ei 


street-oar  trafflo  In  the  heart  of  the 
City,  1897.  It  has  since  been  extended 
by  tunnel  under  the  harbor  to  East 
Boston  and  another  length  Is  projected 
to  Cambridge.  The  McAdoo  or  Hud- 
son River  tunnels  under  the  North 
River  at  New  York  City  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania tunnels  under  both  rivers,  are 
examples  of  private  enterprises.  Lon- 
don has  no  less  than  eight  "  tubes." 
as  flubwavs  are  known  there,  for  un- 
derground passenger  Irafllc.  and  Paris 
entered   upon   a  metropolitan   under- 


ground system  with  31  miles  length  of 
subways.  190!.  Berlin  also  has  a  sub- 
way line  of  eleolrlo  railway.  Ham- 
burg has  started  upon  one  end  Buda- 
pest, one  of  the  most  forward  eitles 
in  Europe,  has  made  a  beginning. 

Suo'oada-goupd.  A  vegetable  mar- 
row, a  species  of  squash  (Cuourblta 
orifera),  much  esteemed  in  Britain. 

Suo'oorw.  Chicory,  a  herb  of  the 
aster  family,  used  to  adulterate  coffee. 
The  leaves  are  an  excellent  salad. 

Suo'ootash  (from  the  Indian  m'siok- 
quatash),  A  dish  of  green  oom  and 
beans  stewed  together.  It  originated 
with  the  Indians. 

Sudan.    See  Spudan. 

Sua,  Eua«na  (1804-1857).  A  fa- 
mous French  novelist,  whose  stories, 
"  The  Mysteries  of  Paris."  "  The  Wan- 
dering Jew,"  and  other  sensational 
and  highly  realistic  works,  were  at  one 


and  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in 
1850,  taut  his  Socialistic  leaning 
caused  him  to  be  expelled  after  the 
coup  d'etat. 

Suato'nius  or  Qalui  Suatonlua  Tran- 
qulllua.  An  hislorian  and  biographer 
who  lived  In  the  first  part  of  tbe  second 
century  A.  D.  He  was  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian. 


Julius  and  ending  v ___     ..._ 

down  everything  good  and  bad  alike, 
with  the  utmost  Impartiality;  but  much 
that  he  aaya  is  substantiated  by  other 
vnlters. 

Suai*.  A  seaport  of  Egypt,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (an  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea)  and  southern  entrance  of 
Suei  Canal,  which  crosses  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Port 
Said  (97  miles  long).  It  Is  the  ancient 
Arslnoe;  Suez  has  appropriate  quays 
and  harbors  and  a  population  of  S6.546. 

Suai  Oanal.  A  water-way  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  existed  In  ancient 
times.  Herodotus  mentions  it,  and 
Pliny  and  Trajan,  earl/ Jn  the  ■  ?c_ond 


arly  In 
red  It,  I 


century  A.  D.,  restorecT  It,  after  it  had 
been  choked  up  with  sand.  Instead  of 
an  oblique  cut,  uniting  his  canal  with 
the  Nile  as  the  ancients  had  done.  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps  In  1852  proposed 
connecting  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Bay  of 
Peluslum,  and  the  consent  of  the  Oov- 
ernments  of  Egypt.  Turkey,  Russia, 
Prance  and  Austria  were  obtained  to 
ihe  canal's  being  dug.  The  British 
Government,  however,  withheld  their 
approval.     Acomp  '        --- — - 

a  capital  of  I40,0< 


StrfTMtC  8 

seribed  tn  FraDce,  and  In  1860  the 
formal  opening  of  ihe  Canaj  look  plaoe. 
It  has  a  lencth  of  91  mUee,  81  41irauKli 
lakes  and  76  miles  actual  ezoavaUoti, 
and  is  of  suttloient  deptti  for  vessels 
drawing  26  feet  of  water.  The  total 
cost  at  the  time  of  opeaiDg  was  CtOO.- 
000.000.  of  wbloh  112,500,000  was 
paid  to  the  Khedive  Id  ehares,  and  it 
was  the  purchase  of  these  shares  in 
1875  for  920,400,000  by  the  Britisli 
GoverDment  that  gave  Britain  a  ooq- 
trolling  interest  whioh  has  proved  so 
advantageous  to  her  commerce.  The 
canal  eborteDS  the  dietanoe  between 
LondoD  and  Bombay  by  £4  days.  The 
«anal  was  dug  ohieQy  ttiroui^  sand 
oonneoiing  in  part  with  a  ohala  of 
lakes.  The  ancient  Egyptians  pointed 
the  way  to  this  work  by  digging  a 
boat  canal  over  praoticBliy  the  same 
route,  whioh,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time,  waa  allowed  to  flU  up,  "--o- 
leon   entertained    the   idea  of  ig 

a  canal  here  seriously,  but  w  b- 

eouraged  by  the  false  reports  Is 

engineers.     The  latest  Btalistlci  1- 

abfe  as  to  the  operation  of  th'  al 

shows  that  4,23S  vessels,  of  3  ,- 

487    tons,    pass    through   it    ai y. 

Of  these,  2,561  of  13,241.015  tone  are 
British.  The  franchise  of  the  com- 
pany owning  it,  expires,  1&68.  A 
canal  from  the  Nile  supplies  fresh 
water.  Steamers  slow  down  to  six 
miles  an  hour.  The  oanal  is  an  ex- 
cellent Investment  the  British  govern- 
ment receiving  95,000.000  a  year  on 
Its  shares:  140,000.000  have  been 
spent  for  Improvements;  maintenance 
'-  11,400,000  a 


•wTfrM*.     The  right  to  vote.    Fe- 

ale  sufTrage  is   this  right,    aooorded 

(o  women.    In  a  number  of  the  weetern 


male  i 


__  a  MasSBChuBetts.  it  is  restrlcled  to 
cduoational  question s,  in  others,  as 
In  I.oulslana,  to  quesuons  ooneeming 
tiie  public  debt,  affecting  taxes  or 
property.  Household  suffrage  is  suf- 
frage restricted  to  householders; 
manhood  suffrage  Is  the  suffrage  ex- 
ercised by  all  male  citizens  that  have 
sttEtined  their  majority,  without  regard 
to  property;  universal  suffrage  is  an 
equivalent  expression.  Educational  re- 
quirements are  not  considered  to  in- 
terfere with  these  names,  but  the 
hereditary  restrictions  adopted  by  the 
southern  states  to  avoid  negro  suffrage 
make  the  words  Impossible  in  that 
section.  Woman  suffrage  existfl  In 
six  states:  Utah,  Wyoming.  Idaho, 
Colorado.  California  and  Washington. 
On  Hay  6,  1 91 1 .  the  first  suffrnae 
parade   occurred   in   New   York   City, 


organized  under  the  inspiring  Influenee 

of  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  BlaCch.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Political  Union, 
There  were  4,000  women  of  all  ranks 
and  occupations,  and  some  men  sym- 

Bathizers  (headed  by  Professor  John 
ewey  ot  Columbia  University)  in  the 
line.  Tills  activity  was  followed  in 
July,  by  a  descent  of  the  "  militants  " 
upon  Albany  to  watch  the  action  of  the 
ieglBlature  in  regard  to  the  Stllwell 
Bill,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
State  cunstituUOD  giving  women  the 
vote,  which  passea  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  n  to  16,  a  very  narrow  ma- 
jority.—Sufrragist,  is  the  term  used 
to  designate  one  who  supports  suf- 
frage. Suffragette,  being  the  term. 
oHglnsUog   In    Britain    for   a   woman 


See  Republic. 

•iM'ar.     A  sweet  crystalline   oom- 
pound,  largely  used  as   an  article  of 


from  many  other  i ,  

grape,   Indian   com,   the   maple   tree, 
sorghum,   dates   and  melons.     Sugar 


made  especially  for  the  purpose.     

countries  where  the  cane  or  the  beet 
for  sugar  making  are  extensively 
grown,  Ihis  is  often  a  separate  indus- 
try known  as  a  central  mill  or  re- 
finery, which  buys   the  raw   material 

. lu^    — .(. ...u.    .. 

lakei 


from  the  e. 

sugar  maker,  althou^  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  the  tropics, 
planting  and  sugar  maUng  are  one. 
The  Juioe  obtained  in  the  min  Is  treated 
with  lime,  or  other  olarifler,  and  Is 
then  boiled  to  concentrate  the  Juice. 
After  etasding  awhile  to  permit  crys- 
taliliation.  the  molasses  left  Is  drained 
away.  The  crude  product  of  sugar 
thus  obtained,  known  In  the  trade  as 
raw  or  "  muscovado,"  goes  now  to  the 
refinery  to  be  further  puriQed  through 
animal  charcoal  and  re  cry  s  tali  1  zed. 
This  second  stage  of  the  product  re- 
sults In  refined  sugar,  which,  having 
been  dried.  Is  made  up  Into  the  various 
eommerolal  brands  demanded  by  Uie 

firoduct.  as  crushed,  cube,  granulated. 
oaf,  pulverized,  etc.  Chemically, 
sugars  include  a  great  number  of 
compounds,  sweet  or  sweetish  in  taste, 
of  both  animal  and  vegetable  origin. 
They  are  all  fermentable,  soluble  in 
a  water  solution,  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarized  light.  They  are  classed  as 
carbohydrates  and  as  of  the  gluoose 
or  saccharose  group.  Saccharose  is 
GiiHaOit,  gluoose  CsHiiOi.    The  world 
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produces  7,342,854  tons  cane  sugar, 
and  6,889,218  beet.  The  United  States 
produces  768,320  tons,'  cane  sugar, 
985.6000  beet,  largely  in  Colorado, 
Utan  and  California,  amounting  to  21  % 
of  our  consumption;  19%  comes  from 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii;  60%  firom 
Cuba  and  elsewhere.    See  Glucose. 

8ug«p-BMt.  A  large  white  and  very 
sweet  variety  of  the  common  beet,  from 
the  root  of  which,  stimulated  by  the 
bounties  of  France  (Napoleon  intro- 
duced it),  Germany,  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, a  formidable  rival  of  cane  sugar, 
but  not  a  certain  one,  has  been  de- 
veloped. Perhaps  half  the  sugar  of 
the  world,  now  Is  beet  sugar,  varying 
with  the  seasons  and  production.  See 
Sugar. 

8ug'«M)an«  (Saccharum  offlcina- 
rum).  A  tall  Indian  corn-like  plant, 
native  of  Asia  but  now  distributed  over 
the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. It  belongs  to  the  order  of 
grasses,  and  Is  the  source  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  world^s  commercial 
sugar,  which  is  obtained  from  its  sap. 
The  unripe  stem  is  rich  in  starch;  but 
as  growth  progresses  and  the  cane 
ripens,  this  starch  turns  to  sugar.  As 
soon  as  they  ripen  the  canes  are  cut 
down  close  to  the  ground,  the  flowers 
and  leaves  are  stripped  for  fodder, 
and  the  upper  Joints  for  planting. 
The  lower  portions,  which  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  the  saccharine  ele- 
ment, are  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  crushed. 
Sugar-cane  is  grown  chiefly  on  large 

glantations  in  the  tropics  and  sub- 
topics, where  there  is  cheap  labor, 
and  on  an  extensive  scale.  A  system 
of  central  refineries  which  buy  the  cane 
produced  by  small  planters  has,  how- 
ever, lately  come  into  use.    See  Sugar. 

Siig'ar  M«pl«  (Acer  saocharinum). 
Sometimes  known  as  hard-maple  or 
rock-maple.  It  is  the  principal  source 
of  the  maple-sugar  of  commerce,  and 
of  most  of  the  bird's-eye  or  curly 
maple  of  the  cabinet  makers.  It 
thrives  best  in  the  colder  temperate 
climates,  and  there,  in  Vermont  and 
Canada,  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  espe- 
cially. Is  tapped  for  its  sap  in  early 
spring,  which,  boiled  down  comes 
maple-sugar.  The  quantity  produced, 
however,  scarcely  meets  half  the  de- 
mand, so  that  a  vast  amount  of  the 
maple*sugar  and  maple  syrups  sold  is 
more  than  likely  sophisticated.  The 
product  is  12,000,000  lbs.  sugar, 
2,000,000  gals,  syrup. 

8ugap-of*Lead.  Acetate  of  lead.  See 
Acetates. 

Suicide.  Self  destruction;  a  crime 
In  the  eyes  of  modern  law  though  it 
was  regarded  with  complacency,  if  not 


with  favor,  by  the  Romans.  The  most 
comprehensive  compilation  of  suieide 
statistics  ever  compiled  in  this  country, 
are  those  recently  prepared  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  and  published  in 
"  The  Spectator  "  of  New  York  City,  an 
insurance  Journal.  Mr.  Hoffmanns  ar- 
ticle indicates  that  the  suicide  rate  for 
the  last  year  in  the  population  centers 
of  this  country  was  19.7  out  of  every 
100,000,  or  that  In  the  cities  during  that 
period  one  out  of  every  5,000  per80D9 
committed  suicide.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  3  per  cent,  from  the  previous 
year,  with  the  exception  of  one  city. 
New  York,  according  to  Mr.  Hoffmanns 
tables,  the  rate  is  higher  in  large 
cities  than  in  the  smaller  centers. 
New  York*s  percentage  is  only  18.9. 
while  San  Francisco  heads  the  list  of 
the  large  cities  with  a  percentage  of 
42.2.  Concord,  N.  H.,  although  a 
small  city,  had  the  unusually  high  rate 
of  46.5.     Figures  for  1910  as  com- 

Sared  to  the  previous  decade  indicate 
lat  out  of  one  hundred  cities  fifty- 
nine  showed  an  Increase  in  the  rate, 
thirty-nine  a  decrease,  while  in  two 
there  was  no  change.  In  spite  of 
the  apparent  increase  the  comparison 
of  figures  for  1909  and  1910  show 
that  there  Is  a  decrease  wave  now 
setting  In.  Mr.  Hoffman  doubts,  how- 
ever. If  this  rate  of  decrease  will  be 
permanent.  The  following  figures 
represent  suicide  percentage  in  100 
American  oiUes^  in  successive  periods: 

Ratepw 
100.000 
Popu-  Sttl-  Pojpii- 

Ution.  ddes.        Ution. 

1801.1808  ....  68,418,284  9,894  14 J( 

1808-1900  ....  79,809,725  12JB5  16.2 

1901-1906  ....  91,215,972  16.923  1&6 

1906-1910  ....105,024,708  21.008  2a0 

•u'ld0.  The  swine  family,  type 
genus  sus.  They  are  rooting  quadru- 
peds, with  four  toes  forming  the  hoof; 
with  ver>  large  canine  teeth,  those 
of  the  wild  male  or  boar  constituting  a 
formidable  weapon  of  defense  and 
offense.  The  hairs  are  bristly  and  the 
tail  short  and  curlinff.  The  wild  boar 
or  wild  hog,  was  formerly  common 
in  Britain,  and  is  still  plentiful  in  the 
European  forests.  The  v^ld  boar  is 
probably  the  ancestor  of  the  domestic 
hog.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  America, 
the  wild  hogs  or  razor-backs  of  the 
southern  forests  descending,  like  the 
mustang,  from  a  domestic  breed.  The 
Indian  hog  and  the  singular  babiroussa 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  kindred 
SDecies 

Su'llds.  A  family  of  natatorial 
birds,  the  gannets  and  boobies,  related 
to  the  cormorants  and  pelicans.    Cor- 
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morants  are  voracious  feeders  on  fl^h, 
hence  the  name,  as  applied  to  a  rapa- 
cious person.  The  booby  is  a  tropic 
sea-bird  so  named  for  nis  apparent 
stupidity.  Extinct  species  contribute 
largely  to  the  making  of  the  Peruvian 
guano  beds. 

8una,  Luolua  Oornellus  (138-78 
B.  C).  The  Roman  dictator,  and  a 
general  of  considerable  renown.  He 
attempted  various  constitutional  re- 
forms, reconstructed  the  Judiciary  and 
the  senate,  and  established  military 
colonies  before  he  resigned  the  dic- 
tatorship, 79  B.  G.  Sulla  was  a  Ro- 
man general,  once  the  subordinate,  but 
afterwards  the  rival  of  Marius  whom 
he  defeated  in  the  Civil  War  of  88  B. 
G.  Then,  leading  an  army  against 
Rome,  he  issued  a  sweeping  proscrip- 
tion against  all  his  enemies  and  put 
many  to  death.  He  was  a  Dictator  of 
Rome  for  three  years.  He  headed  the 
old  Roman  senatorial  party  against  the 
followers  of  Marius,  who  represented 
the  democratic  element  and  the  other 
Italian  cities. 


Sully  (su-lee')  Maximlllen  tfe 
thuiMb  Duke  da  (1560-1641).  A 
French  Protestant  statesman,  friend  and 
minister  of  Henry  IV.  He  narrowly  es- 
caped the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  fouffht  at  Ivry,  and  was 
made  Marshal  oi  France.  He  admin- 
istered and  organized  the  whole  nation, 
built  roads  and  revived  agriculture  and 
trade  after  the  civil  war.  His  "  Mem- 
oirs **  are  our  best  material  for  the 
history  of  his  king. 

Surphata.  A  salt  or  combination  of 
sulphuric  acid  (q.  v.,  an  oily  liquid, 
HzS04)  with  some  metallic  base,  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda, 
etc.  These  salts  are  much  used  in 
medicine.  Sulphate  of  zinc  furnishes 
a  very  valuable  *  astringent  lotion. 
Other  well-known  sulphates  are  cal- 
cium or  gypsum;  magnesium  sulphate, 
Epsom  salts:  solium  sulphate,  Glau- 
ber's salts;  barium  sulphate,  bairtes 
and  blue  vitriol.  See  Sulphur.  Sodium 
sulphate  is  made  to  manufacture  soda; 
ammonium  sulphate,  produced  from 
gas  liquor^  is  a  fertilizer;  dead  sul- 
phate IS  an  ore:  copper  sulphate,  or 
blue  vitriol,  produces  Paris  green  and 
dyes;  ferrous  sulphate  or  green  vit- 
riol, gives  dyes,  inks,  and  Prussian 
blue. 

Surphidat.  Gompounds  of  sulphur 
with  a  radical,  as  hydrogen  sulphide, 
which  is  produced  by  decomposing  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances.  See 
Sulphur.    Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

Surphlta.  A  salt  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Salphile  pulp  in  paper  making  Is  pro* 


duced  from  wood  by  sulphites  of  lime 
and  soda. 

Sul'phur.  A  non-metallic  inflam- 
mable element  (symbol  S.,  atomic 
weight  32)  found  in  the  free  state 
chiefly  hi  volcanic  neighborhoods, 
highly  important  in  many  of  the  in- 
dustries, and  imported  largely  from 
Sicily  (q.  v.).  it  also  exists  in  the 
form  or  sulphides  in  combination  with 
certain  metals  as  iron,  copper,  gal- 
ena and  blende,  and  in  the  form  of 
sulphates  in  combination  with  oxygen 
and  metals,  among  them  gypsum  and 
heavy  spar.  It  is  a  constituent  also 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  and 
in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
of  mineral  waters.  The  commercial 
product  is  extracted  from  the  crude 
sulphur  by  melting  and  reflning,  the 
various  stages  of  this  process  pro- 
ducing flowers  of  sulphur,  roll  sul- 
phur or  brimstone,  and  the  refined 
lump  sulphur.  It  is  also  derived  from 
copper  pyrites  during  the  roasting 
of  the  ore.  Sulphur  is  practically  in- 
soluble In  water,  but  dissolves  in  cer- 
tain oils.  It  exists  in  several  modifi- 
cations, which  differ  in  crystalline 
form  and  other  physical  properties. 
If  somewhat  strongly  heated  sulphur 
is  poured  into  cold  water,  it  forms  a 
sort  tenacious  mass,  which  can  be 
stretched  like  India-rubber.  This  plas- 
tic modification  is  insoluble  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon;,  after  a  time  it  be- 
comes hard,  and  changes  into  the  ordi- 
nary variety.  Sulphur  melts  at  239* 
and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  It  com- 
bines with  oxygen  to  form  sulphurous 
acid  gas  or  sulphur  dioxide.  With 
hydrogen  it  combines  to  form  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  hydrogen  per- 
sulphide.  With  oxygen  it  forms  three 
oxides,  the  dioxide,  trioxide,  and  ses- 
quioxide.  Water  forms  with  the  di- 
oxide, sulphurous  acid  and  this  acid 
unites  with  certain  bases,  to  form  a 
series  of  salts  which  are  known  as 
sulphites.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  an  ex- 
cellent disinfectant  and  is  used  in  the 
bleaching  of  flUe  fabrics.  Sulphur 
trioxide  combines  with  water  to  form 
sulphuric  acid.  The  compounds  of 
sulphur  with  the  metals  are  known  as 
sulphates.  Sulphate  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  irunpowder,  of  matches, 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  etc.,  and  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  laxative  and  also  ex- 
ternally in  various  forms  of  skin  dis- 
ease, such  as  scabies.  It  Is  used 
to  preserve  wine  and  other  substances. 

Surphuratiad  HyMrogan  or  Hy'dra- 
aan  Sulphlda.  (H2S)  a  compound  of  1 
atom  of  sulphur  with  2  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen, or  32  parts  l>y  weight  of  sul- 
phur with  2  parts  of  hydrogen.    It  is 
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a  oolorleBS,  poisonous  gas.  with  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  resembling  that  of 
rotten  eggs,  which  odor  is  due  to  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  sulphur 
compounds  in  the  eggs.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  inflammable,  and  bums 
with  a  pale  blue  flame,  forming  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  water.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  direct  combination  of 
sulphur  vapor  and  hydrogen;  but  it  is 
usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  sulphide  of  iron, 
made  by  heating  scrap  iron  with  sul- 
phur. It  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  solution  known  as  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen water.  Both  the  gas  and  its 
solution  are  used  in  chemical  analysis., 
Even  when  largely  diluted  with  air, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  on  many 
metals  and  tarnishes  them,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  a  sulphide.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  given  off  trom 
certain  volcanoes,  and  from  fissures 
in  the  ground  in  volcanic  districts; 
and  it  exists  in  certain  mineral  waters. 

Sulphurio  Acid  or  oil  of  vitriol, 
(H9SO4).  It  is  so  called  because  it  was 
originally  made  by  distilling  iron  sul- 
phate or  green  vitriol,  but  it  is  now 
made  from  sulphur  itself,  or  certain 
mineral  sulphioiBS.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  chemicals  used  in  the 
arts.  It  is  a  compound  of  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  with  1  of  sulphur  and  4 
atoms  of  oxygen.  It  flfures  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soda  and  bleaching  pow- 
ders, in  calico  printing  and  dyeing,  the 
making  of  shoe-black»  and  very  many 
operations  of  the  factory  or  laboratory. 
Its  commercial  value  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  decomposes  almost 
everything  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact. It  oissoives  most  metals  and  de- 
composes most  salts,  is  a  dessicating 
agent  and  chars  nearly  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  cake,  paraffin,  coal- 
tar  colors  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
purposes.  It  is  used  medicinally  in  a 
very  dilute  form,  as  a  tonic  ingredient. 
It  is  the  cause  of  caustic  poisoning  most 
difficult  to  cope  with.  Alkaline  sub- 
stances Immediately  administered,  such 
as  chalk,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  soap 
or  lime  will  convert  the  acid  into  a 
sulphate  and  rob  it  of  its  deadly  effect. 
See  Sulphates. 

8ulphu'rous  AcM  (H2SO3).  Is  sulphur 
dioxide,  a  gas,  combined  v^th  water. 
It  readily  takes  up  oxygen  and  passes 
into  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  one  equiva- 
lent of  oxygen  less  In  its  composition 
than  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  writ- 
ten down  as  a  gas  held  In  liquid  solu- 
tion. It  forms  sulphides,  and  is  a  very 
useful  non-irritant  antiseptic,   partic- 


ularly when  employed  for  spraying 
sore-throats.  It  is  produced  in  the 
combustion  of  sulphur  and  is  largely 
used  for  the  disinfection  of  apartments 
in  which  contagious  disease  has  oc- 
curred. 
Su'lUp  or  8ooioo  Islands.    An  archi- 

gelago  of  394  islands  stretching  trom 
orneo  northeast  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, area  1,532  sq.  m.;  p.  120,768; 
with  a  Malay-Mohammedan  population 
of  the  boldest  pirates  in  the  Bast  In- 
dies, until  Spain  conquered  them,  1870. 
They  now  collect  edible  birds*  nests 
for  the  Chinese,  and  pearls.  These 
islands  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish 
American  War,  1898,  and  since  have 
figured  chiefly  as  a  comic  opera  title 
in  Ade*s  '*  Sultan  of  Sulu." 

Su'mao.  Shrubs  of  the  genus  Rhus, 
or  their  dried  and  powdered  leaves 
used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  See  Rhus. 
Sums'trs.  An  island  named  flrom  its 
ancient  town  of  Samudera,  and  after 
Borneo,  the  largest  island  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  1,050  by  246 
miles  and  lies  directly  under  the  equa- 
tor, the  line  crossing  it  through  the 
middle.  It  has  an  imposing  mountain 
system  for  its  framework,  with  peaks 
rising  from  7,000  to  12,480  feet,  and 

g resents  on  the  west  toward  the  sea,  a 
old  precipitous  front.  These  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  a  magnificent 
virgin  tropic  forest,  containing  over 
400  species  of  valuable  woods,  and 
among  them  are  active  volcanoes.  The 
rainfall  is  heavy,  the  products,  flora 
and  fauna  exhibiting  the  exuberance 
of  the  tropics.  It  produces  many 
spices,  and  the  finest  of  wrapper  to- 
bacco, coffee,  sugar  and  rice.  It  is 
rich  in  gold,  tin,  coal  and  petroleum. 
Among  its  profusion  of  animal  life,  are 
to  be  found  the  tiger,  Malay  bear,  the 
hog  tapir.  Sumatran  elephant,  rhinoc- 
eros, python,  cobra,  crocodile,  argus 
pheasant  and  orang-outang.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  Malay  stock.  Hindus  civ- 
ilized the  island  in  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.  and  there  are  remains  of  magnif- 
icent temples,  and  traces  of  the  lan- 
guage. Arab  merchants  brought  Mo- 
hammedanism in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Portuguese  were  the  first 
Europeans  In  possession  of  the  land 
and  held  it  until  the  Dutch  came  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  ousted  them. 
Although  the  Dutch  consider  their  eon- 
quest  complete  since  1881,  there  is 
still  much  of  the  island  independent 
and  unexplored.  It  Is  usually  classed 
as  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  being 
separated  from  the  Malay  peninsula  by 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  from  Java 
by  the  Sunda  straits   (See  Sund  Is- 
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lands),  with  Borneo  not  far  distant. 
Tiiere  are  many  towns,  Acheen  has 
35,000  p.,  Palembang,  the  capital,  53,- 
460.  A  railway  extends  to  the  great 
ooal  mines  of  the  interior.  Sumatra 
tobacco  is  the  usual  wrapper.  Area, 
161,612  sq.  m.;  p.  3,572,000. 

8uifi'n«r,  OharlM  (1811-1874).  An 
American  statesman:  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  many  years,  and  an 
anti-slavery  orator  of  very  considerable 
ability.  He  was  at  one  time  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  policy  of  Grant,  and 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  United  States 
for  ten  years,  being  removed  there- 
trom  for  his  antagonism  to  the  pro- 
posal for  the  annexation  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. His  published  works,  dealing 
mainly  with  political  themes,  number 
fifteen  volumes. 

.  Sumptuary  Laws.  Laws  to  prevent 
extravagance  in  dress,  eating,  furniture, 
etc.,  were  not  uncommon  in  ancient 
times.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
p&ssed  lavirs  against  luxury,  and  under 
Bdward  HI.  and  Henry  VIIi.  in  England, 
curious  regulations  were  fixed  for  the 
dress  of  people  of  different  ranks.    At 

I  present  they  are  replaced  by  heavy 
mport,  excise  and  license  taxes  on 
articles  of  luxury.  The  word  is  er- 
roneously applied  to  laws  for  the  re- 
striction of  alcohol,  which  are  police 
regulations  for  public  health,  morality 
and  welfare. 

tumlar.  One  of  the  forts  in  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  historical 
as  the  opening  scene  of  the  great  Civil 
War.  The  old  fort  was  a  casemated 
work  of  brick,  mounting  two  tiers  of 

guns  and  built.  1828.  It  was  on  an 
land  situated  midway  between  Sulli- 
van's and  Morris's  Island,  about  3% 
miles  flrom  the  city.  In  the  spring  of 
1881,  Major  Robert  Anderson,  in 
eharfe  of  the  Charleston  works,  de- 
cided in  view  of  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  to  abandon  Port  Moultrie 
and  occupy  Sumter.  For  four  months 
the  Confederates  under  General  P.  G. 
T.  Beauregard  of  New  Orleans,  had 
been  preparing  for  hostilities.  The 
steamer,  ^*Star  of  the  West,*'  which 
had  been  sent  from  New  York  to  re- 
inforce Anderson,  was  fired  on  and  re- 
turned north.  An  expedition  for  his 
relief  being  reported  on  April  11, 
Beauremird,  under  whom  was  a  force 
of  7.000  men,  demanded  of  Anderson, 
the  Immediate  surrender  of  the  fort. 
Anderson  refused.  Thereupon,  on 
Uie  night  of  the  12th.  the  fire  was 
opened  on  Sumter  from  Ports  Moul- 
trie and  Johnson,  and  from  several 
batteries,  the  first  shot  being  fired  by 
Bdmnnd  Rufltai, .  an  aged  Virginian. 
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Anderson  was  poorly  prepared  to  stand 
a  bombardment,  but  he  fired  a  few 
shots  and  held  out  that  day  and  the 
next.  On  the  14th,  however,  fire 
breaking  out  in  several  places  in  the 
fort,  and  his  position  being  unten- 
able, he  surrendered.  There  were  no 
casualties  on  either  side  during  the 
fight  but  this-  was  only  the  opening 
incident  in  a  war  which  cost  the  na- 
tion hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  several  billions  of  dollars. 

8un.  The  center  of  the  solar  system^ 
estimated  to  be  distant  from  the  earth 
93,000,000  miles,  to  have  a  diameter 
of  865.000  miles,  and  a  bulk  330,000 
times  that  of  the  earth:  speciQc  grav- 
ity 1.41.  It  has  a  seeming  diurnal  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west  caused  by  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  an  an- 
nual motion  through  the  ecliptic  caused 
by  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  sun. 
Prom  these  motions  we  get  the  varia- 
tions of  day  and  night,  and  the  sea- 
sons. Large  spots  are  observed  on  the 
tfun — ^increasing  in  size  to  60,000  miles 
in  diameter — ^which  form  and  disap- 
appear  at  irregular  intervals.  These 
spots  are  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  sun's  photosphere  and  cooler  in 
the  center,  and  appear  to  be  formed  by 
descending  currents  of  gases.  They 
seem  to  be  most  numerous  and  exten- 
sive in  periods  of  11  years  apart  with 
3  %  years  between  their  maximum  and 
minimum.  Investigation  of  the  solar 
light  shows  that  in  its  atmosphere  are 
present  hydrogen,  oxygen,  calcium,  ra- 
dium, helium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
lead,  uranium,  aluminum,  and  other 
elements,  but  that  into  its  composition 
enter  others  unknown  to  us.  The 
sun's  temperature  is  such  that  it  is 
estimated  that  each  square  metre  of 
the  sun's  surface  radiates  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  heat  per  minute  to  raise 
10,000  Kilograms  of  water  from  frees- 
ing  to  boilinff  point.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  sun  has  an  influence  on 
terrestrial  magnetism.  It  is  regarded 
by  astronomers  as  a  star,  the  same  as 
Sirius  or  any  of  the  stars  which,  as  the 
center  of  systems  like  ours  that  re- 
volve around  them,  are  suns  also.— « 
The  word  sun  enters  into  many  phrases 
and  compounds.  The  midnight  son 
is  the  glowing  sun  beheld  in  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions  at  midnight:  a 
sun-bath,  i.  e.,  an  exposure  of  the 
nude  body  to  the  sun's  rays,  is  believed 
to  have  therapeutic  value:  the  sun 
dance  is  an  Indian  dance,  of  a  tribal 
and  religious  character,  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  war.  dance:  the  sun's 
way,  in  astronomy  is  the  path  in 
space  traversed  by  the  sun  with  his 
attendant  system   toward  a  point  In 
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the  heavens  which  by  recent  deter- 
mination is  near  the  star  Vega;  a 
sun-god  In  mythology  is  one  of  the 
ancient  personifications,  of  that  lu- 
minary as  the  Roman  Apollo,  the 
Greek  Helios,  the  Egyptian  Ra,  or  the 
Vedic  Indra. 

Sunbury.  A  borough  of  Northum- 
berland County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  55  miles  north  of 
Harrisburg;  and  on  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral, the  Pennsylvania,  and  Philadelphia 
A  Reading  Railroads.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing place  with  flour  mills,  silk  and 
woolen  mills,  foundries,  furniture  and 
carpet  factories,  etc.,  and  is  a  large 
shipDing  point   for   coal  and   lumber. 

P,  lo,i  lU. 

8un'd«  Islands.  A  chain  of  islands 
in  the  Malay  archipelago,  comprising 
Java,  Sumatra  and  the  other  islands  as 
far  as  Timor.  The  Sunda  Straits  be- 
tween Java  and  Sumatra,  are  13  miles 
wide,  and  contain  the  volcanic  island  of 
Krakatoa,  on  which  is  the  volcano  of 
the  same  name,  the  eruption  of  which 
in  1883  Was  most  destructive,  sinking 
islands  in  the  sea,  causing  the  death 
of  thousands  by  fire  and  lava,  and 
tidal  wave,  and  sending  up  a  cloud  of 
volcanic  dust  that  was  observed  in 
the  atmosphere  all  around  the  world. 

•un'day.  The  first  day  of  the  week, 
among  Christians  sometimes  called 
**  Lord's  Day.**  In  ancient  times  it  was 
the  day  on  which  the  sun  was  wor- 
shipped, whence  the  name.  Hebrev^s 
ind  Puritans  kept  the  Sabbath  day  holy 
from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on 
Saturday.     See  Sabbath. 

Sunday  ObMrvance.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  Sunday  is  a  general 
holiday  of  recreation,  its  religious  ob- 
servance securing  less  regard,  both  in 
Protestant  and  Catholic  countries.  In 
consequence  labor  secures  little  rest 
In  hotels,  inns,  theaters,  public  func- 
tions, shops;  and  the  laxity  passes  nat- 
urally into  trades  and  manufactures. 
France  and  Italy  learning  by  expe- 
rience the  absolute  physical  necessity 
of  one  rest  day  in  seven,  have  adopted 
stringent  legislation  of  late  years.  In 
England  and  America  a  stricter  ob- 
servance has  always  prevailed,  with 
restriction  to  work  of  necessity  and 
public  benefit,  including  necessary  con- 
veyance, open  libraries  and  museums 
and  non-professional  sports  without 
admission  fees. 

Sun'darbund  or  Sun'derbans.  The 
tract  of  forest  and  swamp  frinffing  the 
Oangetio  delta,  British  India,  165  miles 
long,  81  miles  wide,  reaching  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Hooghli  to  that  of 
the  River  Meghna.  The  Jungle 
abounds  with  tigers  and   other  wild 


beasts  and  yields  fine  timber,  chiefly, 
the  hard  sundri  woods,  which  gives  the 
region  its  name. 

Sundariand.  A  seaport  of  Durham, 
England,  at  mouth  of  the  Wear,  with 
fine  harbor  and  docks,  coal,  limestone, 
coasting  trade,  ship-building,  foun- 
dries,  glass,   chemicals.     P.    150,000. 

8un'-dlal.  An  instrument  for  telling 
the  time  of  day  by  a  shadow  thrown 
on  a  marked  surface.  This  was  the 
first  form  of  outdoor  dock,  and  was 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East. 
It  is  made  in  various  forms — horizon- 
tal, upright,  or  inclined.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah. 

8un'-t1sh.  A  genus  of  sea-fishes  of 
rounded  form,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  The  marine  sun-fish  aver- 
ages from  four  to  five  feet  in  length. 
Also  a  number  of  perch-lULe  fishes 
inhabiting  fresh  water  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  clear  a  space 
for  their  eggs  like  a  nest  over  which 
the  male  keeps  guard.  A  name  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  moon  fish  and 
to  the  large  Jelly-fishes. 

•un'flower.    A  tall,  stout,  flowering 

?iant  of  the  aster  family  growing  ten 
eet  or  more  in  height,  and  bearing 
large  sun-shaped  flowers  with  a  purple 
heart.  It  is  grown  for  ornament  and 
for  its  seeds,  which  make  valuable 
feed  for  pigs,  sheep,  cattle  and  poultry. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  and 
the  state  flower  of  Kansas,  but  has 
been  carried  pretty  much  all  over  the 
world.  The  seeds  afford  excellent  oil. 
8unn'«hamp,  or  Bangal  Hemp.  The 
fiber  of  a  branching  shrub  of  the- bean 
family. 

Sunnltaa.  The  strict  or  orthodox 
Mohammedans  throughout  the  world, 
accepting  not  only  the  Koran,  but  tra- 
dition and  the  commentaries  of  the 
Sunna,  which  are  voluminous  and  the 
chief  part  of  all  education.  A  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Cairo  was  dis- 
missed for  teaching  that  the  earth  was 
a  globe.  The  Shiites  of  Persia  reject 
tradition,  give  a  mystical  interpreta- 
tion to  the  Koran,  and  especially  tionor 
the  prophet  All,  Mohammed's  cousin. 

8un'atroka|  or  Heatalroka.  A  sud- 
den prostration,  due  to  exposure  to 
heat,  with  cerebral  disturbance  and 
often  apoplectic  symptoms,  which  is 
sometimes  fatal,  it  is  the  result  of 
exhaustion,  bad  sleep  and  alcohol  as 
well  as  heat,  and  does  not  depend  upon 
immediate  exposure  to  the  sun.  Avoid 
by  loose  clothing,  air  at  night,  fre- 
quent, moderate  draughts  of  cool 
water.  Relieve  by  loosened  clothing, 
raised  head,  smelling  salts,  ice  water 
on  head,  body,  and  by  enemata;  lee 
and  turpentine  on  nape  of  neck. 


8uii*Worthlp 

8un-Worshlp.  Found  among  North 
American  Indians  aQd  the  most  prim- 
itive races,  who  hail  the  sun  as  a  deliv- 
erer from  darkness,  winter,  sicltness 
and  wild  beasts.  Especially  found  among 
the  Aztecs  and  Peruvians,  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  with  gorgeous  rites. 
Developed  among  the  Indo-Europeans 
in  primitive,  aliegorial  sun  myths  and 
gods.  Among  the  Persians  it  became 
the  national  religion,  sun  and  fire  be- 
ing adored  as  types  of  the  one  su- 
preme god»  the  others  dwindling  into 
his  angels. 

Superior.  A  city  and  port  of  Douglas 
County,  Wisconsin,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  with  a  great  shipping  trade 
in  grain,  coal,  lumber,  etc.  P.  40,- 
384. 

8uD«>lor,  Lake.  The  largest  of  the 
Great  Lakes  of  North  America,  and 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 

globe,  lies  along  and  forms  part  of  the 
oundary  between  Canada  and  United 
States.  It  is  412  by  167  miles  and 
covers  an  area  of  31,200  sq.  miles. 
Us  surface  is  600  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  its  maximum  depth  1,008  feet. 
It  is  20%  feet  higher  than  its  neigh- 
bors Huron  and  Michigan,  and  has  an 
outlet  in  St.  Mary's  River,  which  leads 
to  the  first  named.  Of  the  streams 
that  flow  into  it,  but  two  are  important, 
the  St.  Louis  and  Nipigon.  Its  largest 
island  is  Isle  Royale,  45  miles  long.  Its 
northern  shore  is  bold  and  rocky, 
where  there  are  islands  rising  1,300 
feet  above  the  water.  The  **  Pictured 
Rocks,**  lying  about  100  miles  west  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  are  remarkable  for 
their  bright  colors  and  fantastic  forms. 
The  water  of  this  lake  is  singularly 
pure  and  pellucid,  but  it  is  subject  to 
storms  that  raise  great  waves  like 
those  of  the  sea.  The  principal  port 
on  the  Canadian  side  is  Port  Arthur; 
on  the  American  side,  Duluth,  Minn., 

g.  78,466;  Superior,  40,384  and  Sault 
te.  Marie,  13,115.  A  great  steamship 
traffic  flourishes  on  this  body  of  water, 
chiefly  in  heavy  freight,  like  grain,  iron 
and  coal.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way passes  along  its  north  shore.  It 
never  freezes  but  is  not  navigated  in 
winter  on  account  of  shore  ice. 

8up«rn«t'up«llaifi.  In  theology  and 
philosophy,  belief  in  the  supernatural 
— ^i.  e.,  that  a  Supreme  Being  exists  and 
controls  the  forces  of  nature,  works 
miracles,  answers  prayer  and  regulates 
the  universe.  The  idea  of  God,  the 
supernatural  being,  that  which  is  be- 
yond nature  and  outside  natural  law, 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  power. 
Tn  Roman  Catholic  Theology  that  which 
transcends  nature  or  requires  a  power 
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above  nature,  as  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh. 

SupMina  Court.  A  court  Raving 
final  or  original  jurisdiction  in  state 
or  nation;  in  the  United  States,  the 
court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  with 
supervision  of  the  proceedings  of  in- 
ferior courts  and  public  officers  by 
writ.  In  some  States  its  jurisdiction  is 
purely  appellate.  In  New  York  there 
is  a  Court  of  Appeals  above  the  Su- 
preme Court,  so  called ;  in  New  Jersey, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  subject  to  re- 
view by  a  Court  of  Errors,  and  in  Con- 
necticut by  a  Supreme  Court  of  Errors. 
In  Kentucky  also  there  is  a  special 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  the  highest 
court  in  the  land.  It  has  original  Jur- 
isdiction in  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, ministers  and  consuls  and  cases 
m  which  a  State  or  the  United  States 
are  parties.  Its  principal  business, 
however,  is  appellate.  It  finally  passes 
on  civil  oases  in  the  courts  established 
by  Congress,  on  Federal  questions 
coming  up  from  state  courts  which 
have  been  decided  adversely  to  the 
government,  and  on  criminal  questions 
where  the  United  States  circuit  Judges 
disagree.  It  also  interprets  the  Con- 
stitution, and  has  thus  modeled  the 
whole  frame-work  of  national  exist- 
ence and  law,  being,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  august  tribunal  on  earth, 
without  parallel  among  other  nations. 

8upf»blrd.  A  plover-like  bird  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America,  from  Alaska 
to  Chili.    See  Plover. 

•urfl«py.  That  branch  of  the  healing 
art  wnich  relates  to  injuries  or  de- 
formities requiring  to  be  treated  by 
an  operation  or  oy  mechanical  ap- 
pliances; in  practice  usually  considered 
a  branch  distinct  from  medicine. 
Dental  surgery  is  that  department  of 
the  profession  of  dentistry  which  has 
to  do  with  operations  on  the  patient 
as  distinguished  from  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work.  Operative  surgery 
IS  that  branch  of  ihe  art  which  has  to 
do  with  the  use  of  instruments,  espe- 
cially cutting  instruments.  Veterinary 
surgery  is  the  art  as  it  pertains  to 
ihe  treatment  of  domestic  animals. 
(Greek,  chelrourgia,  handiwork.) 

SuKgery,  The  New.  This  promises 
remarkable  achievements  in  the  future 
—even  "  sight  to  the  blind  "  and  '*  new 
life  to  the  heart."  An  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  feats  already  accomplished 
include:  insanity  cured,  due  to  neu- 
ralgic pain  by  trephining  the  skull  and 
taking  out  the  **  fifth  "  nerve;  crimin- 
als restored  to  normal  life  by  relieving 
a    certain    pressure    on    the    brain; 
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•*  new  "  bones  formed  by  transplanting 
dead  or  living  bones  to  living  bodies; 
whol9  joints  removed  and  others  put 
in  their  places;  kidneys  transplanted 
from  one  animal  to  another;  skin  trans* 
planted  from  the  body  of  one  person 
to  another;  skin  removed  from  dead  or 
living  bodies  kept  *^  alive  "  in  the  lab- 
oratory by  chemical  means  and  made 
to  grow;  broken  backs  mended,  skulls 
repaired  with  bones  from  some  other 
part  of  the  body,  new  faces  made,  dead 
nerves  supplemented  with  nerves  of 
animals,  useless  lungs,  kidneys,  spleens 
and  stomachs  removed;  injured  hearts, 
livers  and  other  organs  stitched;  par- 
alysis and  brain  failure  cured  by  drain- 
ing the  spine  or  brain,  brittle  arter- 
ies reinforced  with  gold  wire.  By 
means  of  electric  bulbs  and  mirrors 
the  interior  of  the  throat  and  lungs 
is  examined.  The  New  Surgery  also 
provides  measures  for  the  amelioration 
not  only  of  the  individual  condition,  as 
in  the  removal  of  the  tonsils  and  the 
appendix  to  prevent  serious  dangers, 
but  also  for  the  actual  betterment  of 
the  race  itself  by  the  prevention, 
through  simple  surgical  means,  of  the 
production  of  offspring  by  criminals, 
as  well  as  by  others,  who  might  trans- 
mit hereditary  physical  or  other  de- 
fects. The  Rentoul  operation  for  sev- 
ering the  tube  conveying  the  seminal 
fluid  in  the  male,  one  that  involves 
merely  nominal  risk,  has  been  adopted 
in  regard  to  criminals  in  this  country 
as.  for  Instance,  in  Connecticut,  and 
might  be  adopted  by  those  who,  af- 
flicted with  hereditary  troubles,  yet 
also  appreciate  the  dire  effects  of 
tainted  heredity  upon  the  race  gen- 
erally. Real  relief  would  come  by  the 
instruction  of  children,  in  family  and 
school,  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  terrible  results  of  vice. 
Surveying.  The  art  and  science  of 
determining  mathematically  the  areas 
and  extent,  boundaries  and  contours 
of  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  a  farm,  a  plot,  a  tract  of 
country,  a  coast  line,  a  lake,  a  bay 
or  the  sea,  and  accurately  delineating 
its  features  on  a  map.  Such  a  survey 
is  conducted  by  applying  the  principles 
of  geometry  and  trigonometry;  but 
there  are  other  surveys,  as  an  insur- 
ance survey,  or  a  medical  survey.  In 
which  non -mathematical  science  is  re- 
quired. Land  surveying  Is  surveying 
as  applied  to  fix  the  location,  area, 
bounds  and  characteristics  of  tracts 
of  land.  The  Surveyor-General,  an 
ofBcer  of  the  interior  Department,  has 
charge  of  all  such  surveys  on  Govern- 
ment lands.  A  topographical  survey, 
is  one  made  to  determine  the  moun- 


tains, water  courses  and '«ith«r'  devia- 
tions of  a  country  from- >  a  level  or 
plane;  a  marine  or  hydrographical  sur- 
vey is  one  made  for  the  measurement 
and  definition  of  rivers,  lakes,  seaS, 
etc.,  with  their  shores,  channels,  har- 
bors, etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion. The  Coast  Survey  is  a  system- 
atic examination  of  this  character,  con- 
ducted by  a  board  ofilcially  knovm  as 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  ,  See 
Theodolite ;  Trigonometry. 

Suspen'slon  Bridge  (or  Niagara  City) . 
A  port  of  entry  of  New  York  State.  It 
was  formerly  a  town  two  miles  below 
the  fall,  and  now  included  in  township, 
Niaig^ara  Falls. 

Suaquehan'na  River.  An  important 
river  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  flowing  422  miles  past  Har- 
risburg  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  Havre 
de  Gras.  The  East  Branch  rises  near 
the  Adirondack  Mountains,  New  York, 
and  flows  past  Wllkesbarre  in  the  heart 
of  the  anthracite  district.  The  West 
Branch  rises  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
beyond  the  Alleghenies,  and  meets  the 
other  at  Northumberland. 

Sut'tee.  The  practice  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  India,  until  specially 
prohibited  by  a  law  of  1829,  of  the 
self-burning  of  widows  on  their  hus- 
band's pyre,  the  idea  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  religion  of  Brahma,  that 
widows  thus  immolated  pass  direct  to 
heaven.  As  many  as  700  widows  have 
thus  perished  in  one  year  in  Bengal 
alone.  The  word  means  **  faithful- 
ness.** A  Hindu  widow  is  allowed  but 
one  meal  a  day.  and  becomes  a  house- 
hold drudge  (perhaps  at  ten  years  of 
age),  with  good  reason  for  suicide. 

Swa'bla.  OP  tua't^la  (German 
Schwaben).  An  ancient  duchy  of 
southwest  Germany  including  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Baden.  The  name  veas  trans- 
ferred to  the  Suabian  Circle  of  Im- 
perial Administration.  1512  to  1806. 
extending  from  France  to  Bavaria  and 
Switzerland.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  Germanic  Suevi,  who  drove  out  its 
Celtic  inhabitants  in  the  first  century 
B.  C.  The  Swabian  Alps  are  moun- 
tains of  Wurtemberg,  including  the 
Swabian  Jura,  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Neokar,  and  the  Danube.  Swabia 
is  now  a  governmental  district  of  Ba- 
varia, north  of  the  Tyrol,  area,  3,78B 
sq.  m.,  p.  675,000;  capital,  Augsburg. 

8wal'low.  A  bird  of  the  family  Hir- 
undlnldfR,  known  the  world  over,  and 
noted  for  the  svTlftness  of  its  flight. 
Its  fare  is  Insects,  which  it  seeks  and 
captures  on  the  wing.  There  are 
nearly  100  species,  distributed  over 
most  parts  of  the  globe,  but  only  three 


vlelt  England — tbe  Common  Swallow, 
tbe  House  MertlD  and  the  Sand  Martin. 
They  follow  Uie  summer  moths  north 
and  south,  passing  the  Mediterranean 
at  a  BlnRle  flight.  Amerioan  swallows 
range  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  South 
America. 

•wal'lowlm.  The  act  of  degluti- 
nation,  the  passage  of  food  through  the 
fauces,  pharynx  and  (esophagus  into 
the  stomach. 

Swwnp.  A  low  lying  tract  of  wet 
and  marshy  land,  a  bog,  morase,  quag- 
mire or  fen.  The  word  swamp  is  more 
oorreotly  applied  to  a  fresh  water  bog, 
and  marsh  to  a  salt  water  morass,  as 
a  salt  marsh,  a  tidal  marsh,  etc.  A 
cavity  or  hollow  In  a  ooal  bad  Into 
whicn  water  dralnB.  Is  also  known  as 
a  swamp. 

twampc,  RMiamation  of.  The  work 
of  Irrigation  undertaken  '  "  "  "  1 
States   government.  In  i  i 

arid  lands  of  the  west 
ally    followed   by    the    i  t 

the   swamp  laiids  by  di  i 

estimated    that    there    a  I 

acres   of  swamp  and  ot  1 

In  the   severe  States  v — ,    -i 

reclaimed  for  awi culture,  exclusive 
of  coast  lands  which  are  overflowed 
by  tide -water.  These  wet  lands  In 
area  about  equal  the  entire  Territory 
of  New  Mexico  or  the  six  New  England 
States.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  taken 
together.  About  one-Ofth  of  the  whole 
amount  lies  In  Florida  and  one-eighth 
in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Minnesota  and 
Mississippi  have  each  over  5.0O0.OOO 
acres  requiring  drainage  to  be  fit  for 
farming  purposes,  and  California, 
Georgia.  Michigan,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  average  approximately 
3,000,000  each.  The  total  Inorease  hi 
the  market  value  of  the  swamp  lands 
of  the  United  States  by  reclamation,  it 
Is  estimated,  would  be  nearly  >1,600.- 
000,000.  with  an  annual  Increased  pro- 
duction of  about  875,000,000.  This 
would  be  an  immense  addition  to  the 
nation's  wealth.  It  would  mean  160,- 
000  farms  of  an  average  of  Qfty  acres 
each  of  great  fertility,  representing 
homes  for  perhaps  1,000,000  people 
tnd  giving  lucrative  employment  to  a 
vast  anny  of  farm  laborers,  who  In 
turn  would  feed  and  draw  on  a  large 
dty  population  for  supplies. 

Swan.  A  large  water-bird  of  grace- 
ful appearance,  greatly  esteemed  for 
Its  whiteness  anf  beauty  and  kept  on 
many  rivers  and  ornamental  waters 
In  public  and  private  parks  In  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  black  svran 
of  Australia  with  red  bill,  makes  a  per- 
fect foil   for  the   white  ones  ana  Is 


UBually  kept  Id  their  oompany.  The 
largest  swannery  is  at  Abbotsbury,  near 
Weymouth,  England. 

•wan'M*.  A  seaport  on  Swansea 
Bay,  Glamorganshire,  Wales.  It  iS  the 

firlncipal  seat  of  the  British  copper 
rade  and  tin-ptate  manufacturing;  also 
many  other  lodustries  connected  with 
coal,  iron,  etc.;  also  a  large  exporting 
trade;  population  of  Swansea  borou^, 
65,000;  of  Swansea  County  borough, 
98,210;  of  the  Swansea  district  of  par- 
liamentary boroughs  (which  inoludsB 
Neath,  Abe  ra  von,  Lough  or,  KenSg, 
and  part  of  Swansea],  68,3lS. 

Swatow.  A  treaty  port  in  the  Kwan- 
tung  province,  China,  on  the  HIver  Han. 
It  has  a  great  inland  trade,  experts 
sugar  and  tea.    P,  30.000. 

Swe'den.  A  kingdom  of  Northern 
Europe,  occupying  Uie  east  side  of  the 
Soandlnavlan  peninsula  and  washed  od 
the  east  by  Che  Oulf  of  Bothnia  and 
Baltic  Sea.  Its  length  Is  1,000  miles, 
breadth  300.  area  172,875  sq.  m.,  p. 
5,850,000.  It  consists  in  the  main  of 
a  broad  plain  sloping  from  the  KJolen 
mountains  to  the  sea.  Its  greatest 
height  is  In  the  north,  some  7,000  feeL 
About  two-thirds  of  the  land  has  an 
elevation  of  800  feet,  the  other  third 
of  300  feet  or  less.  The  oUmate  is 
cold;  In  the  north  the  lakes  are  frozen 
380  days  In  the  year;  In  the  south 
there  is  ice  for  perhaps  90  days.  The 
northern  region  !b  largely  forest.  In- 
terspersed with  ribbon-like  lakes,  and 
streams  falling  In  sparkling  cascades. 
Here  dwell  the  Lapps,  with  their  herds 
of  reindeer  and  abounding  game.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  rich  In  minerals; 
only  Iron,  however,  la  extracted  to  any 
amount.  The  central  division  contains 
many  big  lakes  and  most  of  the  mines, 
these  lakes  being  connected  by  many 
canals.  Lake  Millar,  with  Its  1.300 
Islands,  is  highly  picturesque.  Here 
there  Is  also  a  very  large  area  of  forest 
and  extensive  mineral  deposits  includ- 
ing Iron,  copper,  silver,  manganese. 
zinc,  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  Southern 
division  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. There  are  eight  towns  with  a 
Eopulation  exceeding  20.000:  Stock- 
ofm,  the  capital,  has  3«5.000.  The 
people  are  homogeneous;  only  a  small 
portion  among  them  being  Finns  and 
Lapps,  The  religion  Is  Lutheran.  Edu- 
cation Is  compulsory;  there  are  excel- 
lent common  schools  and  a  famous 
university  at  Ilpsala.  Half  the  people 
are  dependent  upon  agriculture  for 
support.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  sur- 
face Is  forest.  The  fisheries  are  Im- 
Sortant.  There  is  considerable  manu- 
Boture  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
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The  foreign  .trade  amounts  to  about 
9244.040,000  annually;  the  debt.  $75.- 
000,000,  was  oontraoted  for  railroads. 
About  50,000  of  the  population  emi- 
grate annually,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States.  The  country  appears  to  have 
been  originally  occupied  by  Lapps  and 
Finns.  These  were  overpowered  by 
Goths  and  Scandinavians  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  in  turn  were  con- 
quered by  Danes  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. A  successful  rising  under  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  the  national  hero,  occurred 
in  1524.  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swe- 
den was  the  main  stay  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  Sweden,  which  had  won  Fin- 
land in  the  thirteenth  century,  became 
mistress  of  the  Southern  Baltic  coast, 
Oourland,  Livonia,  and  Pomerania  with 
Bremen  on  the  North  Sea.  She  lost 
them  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  were  united,  1810; 
with  Bemadotte,  Napoleon*8  ex-Mar- 
shal, as  King,  in  1818.  Of  late,  how- 
ever,* dissensions  have  separated  them. 
The  tongue  of  Sweden  comes  from  the 
old  Norse;  and  is  the  language  of  an 
interesting  and  extensive  literature. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel  (1688-1772). 
A  Swedish  teacher  of  religion.  He 
was  bom  at  Stockholm,  and  for  some 

{rears  devoted  himself  to  science.  In 
ater  life  he  announced  that  Divine  au- 
thority had  been  given  him  to  explain 
natural  and  spiritual  evidences.  He 
published  In  quick  succession.  **  Arcana 
CoelesU^,*'  "  The  Apocalypse  Revealed," 
**  Four  Preliminary  Doclrines,"  and 
••The  True  Christian  Religion."  He 
also  claimed  that  his  soul  had  been 
permitted  to  travel  Into  hell,  purga- 
tory and  heaven,  and  propoundea  a 
new  theoloAT  in  which  there  was  much 
sound  wisdom.  Swedenborgians,  the 
followers  of  Swedenborg,  constitute 
a  Protestant  sect  or  denomination,  call- 
ing itself  the  Church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. 

•w««t'bPMid.  The  pancreas  of  the 
«alf,  sheep  or  other  animal,  considered 
when  cooked,  a  great  delicacy. 

•w6ot»pMi\  An  ornamental  climb- 
ing annual  from  Italy,  of  the  bean  fam- 
ily, with  large  fragrant  vari-colored 
flowers. 

Sw^et^p^p'p^r.  A  mild  variety  of  the 
oommon  red  pepper,  eaten  usually  in 
southern  countries  as  a  salad. 

Sweet-potato.  The  edible  root  of  a 
vine,  Batatus  edulis.  allied  to  the  morn- 
ing-glory, probably  of  tropical  Amer- 
ican origin.  It  was  cultivated  and  in 
use  before  the  common  potato,  and  is 
the  staple  in  southern  climates,  rather 
than    that   tuber.     The   yam    of   the 


South  is  lighter  colored  and  not  so 
sweet.  The  United  States  produces 
about  43,000,000  bushels  with  farm 
value  of  $20,000,000.  The  product 
would  be  doubled  if  an  inexpensive 
method  of  preventing  winter  decay 
could  be  devised. 

Sweet  Wll'llem.  A  species  of  pink, 
with  showy  clusters  of  vari-colored 
and  parti-colored  flowers  of  which 
many  varieties  are  known. 

Swlete'nle.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees,  the  best  known  being 
the  mahogany  of  commerce.  See  Ma- 
hogany. 

Swift.  A  bird  of  swallow-like  form 
and  rapid  flight  (whence  the  name), 
of  both  the  old  and  the  new  worlds. 
Swifts  prey  on  insects  and  catch  them 
on  the  wing;  some  secrete  a  saliva 
which  they  use  in  cementing  their 
nests.  That  celebrated  Chinese  deli- 
cacy, the  edible  bird*s-nest,  is  the  uest 
of  a  species  of  swift. 

Swift,  Jonathan  (1667-1745).  The 
greatest  of  English  satirists  and  one 
of  the  most  original  v^iters  of  modem 
times.  He  was  bom  at  Dublin,  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College  at  the  expense 
of  an  uncle,  became  secretary  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  and  looked  for  polit- 
ical preferment,  but  it  did  not  come. 
Entering  the  (Jhurch.  he  was  made 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick*s  in  1713.  Gettinff 
entangled  in  political  controversy,  ana 
changing  his  views  from  the  Whig  to 
the  Tory  side,  he  lost  favor  with  the 
popular  party,  but  consoled  himself 
with  a  devotion  to  literature,  which  he 
greatly  enriched  by  some  powerful 
satires,  poems  and  discourses.  **  Gul- 
liver's Travels,"  "A  Tale  of  a  Tub." 
and  "  The  Battle  of  the  Boolcs "  are 
among  his  best-known  works.  His  ro- 
mantic attachment  to  '*  Stella  "  (Hes- 
ter Johnson,  whom  he  is  believed  to 
have  married  privately)  and  "Va- 
nessa** (Esther  Vanhomrigh),  and 
their  devotion  to  him,  are  familiar 
stories. 

Swim'mlno.  The  art  of  floating 
upon  or  in  tne  water,  and  of  progress- 
ing therein;  a  very  desirable  aoeom- 
plishment  indeed,  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
and  healthful  pastime.  It  involves  in* 
vigorating  gymnastic  exercise,  with 
agreeable  support  to  the  body  during 
its  practice.  The  first  thing  to 
leam  is  how  to  keep  the  head  above 
water;  this  essential  mastered,  the 
movement  of  the  limbs  to  compass 
progress  can  be  entered  upon  veith  con- 
fidence. Harmonious  fiexion  and  ab- 
duction of  the  arms,  and  extension  and 
abduction  of  the  legs  form  the  sum 
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total  of  the  soieoce  of  swimming,  as 
the  ability  to  prevent  the  slnliing  of 
the  head  comprehends  the  whole  art 
of  floating.  Natatorial  exercises  of  the 
elementary  sort  should  be  taken  in 
shallow  water,  and  that  near  the 
shore,  and  in  company  of  a  competent 
swimmer  for  fear  of  cramp  or  panic 
paralyzing  the  novice.  When  one  can 
float  or  take  a  few  strokes  with  com- 
fort and  self-reliance,  more  extended 
swimming  may  be  essayed,  until  one 
is  ready  to  plunge  into  the  water  for 
exercise  or  to  save  a  life  at  any  time. 

8win'burne.  Aloernon  OhariM  (1837- 
1909).  An  Emglfsh  poet,  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  in  the  early  sixties  of 
last  century  gave  to  the  world  a  num- 
ber of  poems  of  singular  poetic  beauty 
and  musical  charm,  which  procured 
him  high  rank  among  English  poets. 
Yet.  in  the  opinion  of  many,  he  scarcely 
fulfilled  the  promise  of.  his  youth.  He 
had  little  power  of  sustained  thought 
and  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  sense 
to  sound.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  with'  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  was  published 
in  1904.  Mr.  Swinbume*s  most  fa- 
mous productions  include  '*  Atalanta  in 
Galydon/*  "  Chastelard,"  "  Poems  and 
Ballads,**  "Songs  before  Sunrise," 
"Bothwell,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Tris- 
tram of  Lyonesse,**^  and  "Rosamund, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards.**  Perhaps  the 
best  of  the  prose  emanations  from  Mr. 
Swinburne*s  pen  is  his  critical  essay 
on  William  Drake. 

SwK'zerland.  A  Confederation  or 
Republic  of  22  Cantons,  situated  in  the 
mountain-heart  of  Europe,  between 
Prance,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  216  miles, 
breadth  north  and  south  137;  area  15,- 
981  square  miles:  p.  3,320.000.  Of  the 
whole  area  11,433  square  miles 
are  classed  as  productive,  chiefly 
in  forests  and  mountain  pastures. 
The  lowest  point  in  Swiss  ter- 
ritory is  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Lugano  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Alps,  where  the  altitude  is  646  feet, 
but  the  climate  and  products  are  sub- 
tropic.  The  highest  point  is  Monte 
Rosa,  15,217  feet,  and  there  are  other 
heights  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland 
but  little  lower.  Its  mountain  scenery, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  chief  resources 
of  the  country.  Visitors  leave,  it  has 
been  estimated,  upwards  of  $25,000,- 
000  annually.  The  Swiss  are  a  busy 
people,  largely  engaged  In  manufac- 
tures of  which  the  domestic  sort,  con- 
ducted in  the  home,  form  no  small  part. 
They  excel  in  certain  lines  which  they 
make  a  specialty,  as  laces  and  embroid- 


eries, wood  carving,  musical  instru- 
ments, watch  making,  etc.  Otherwise, 
agriculture,  including  dairying,  vine- 
growing,  etc.,  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion. Although  the  land  is  mountain- 
ous, minerals  of  economic  importance 
are  not  abundant.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  sized  cities.  Zurich,  with  its 
university,  polytechnic,  minster,  silk 
and  cotton  manufactures  has  172,166 
inhabitants;  Geneva,  p.  106.000,  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  fiourishing  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. Berne,  which  has  been  the  seat 
of  Confederation  since  1848,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  65,000.  The  Swiss  have  now 
four  distinct  ethnic  elements,  of  pro- 
portions about  as  follows:  German,  71 
per  cent.;  French  21,  Italian  over  5, 
Romansch  less  than  2.  By  religion, 
59  per  cent,  are  Protestant,  40  Catho- 
lic, and  a  small  number  Jews.  The 
Swiss  have  a  history  of  many  heroic  in- 
cidents, and  a  form  of  government,  in 
certain  respects,  original.  The  primi- 
tive Celtic  people,  conquered  by  Gssar, 
58  B.  C,  were  crushed  by  Teutonic 
Alemanni  and  Burffundians,  who  ac- 
cepted Christianity  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. They  won  liberty  from  the  Aus- 
trians  only  after  desperate  struggles. 
In  the  Reformation  the  cantons  early 
took  opposite  sides  and  stood  about  as 
they  do  to-day.  In  1815,  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  the  neutrality  and  inviola- 
bility of  the- country  was  recognized  by 
the  powers.  The  present  Republic  was 
organized  in  1828  and  the  existent 
Constitution  adopted  in  1872.  Under  it, 
the  communes,  like  the  states  of  the 
American  Union,  are  self  governing. 
The  president  has  but  nominal  au- 
thority, the  Supreme  Power  is  lodged  in 
the  Federal  Assembly  of  two  National 
Chambers.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Swiss  constitution  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  aroused  consid- 
erable discussion  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  on  trial  in  some  parts.  (See 
Dr.  Paul  Ritter,  Swiss  Ambassador  to 
United  States  in  "Current  Topics," 
June,  1911.)  An  earthshock,  the 
most  violent  Switzerland  has  exper- 
ienced in  fifty  years,  occurred  Novem- 
ber 17,  1911,  and  was  followed  by 
lesser  quakes.  The  seismic  motion 
was  from  north  to  south.  The  shock 
traversed  Switzerland  from  Constance 
to  Geneva  and  was  most  violent  in  the 
Central  Alps. 

SwKz'erland  Society.  A  society 
founded  1910,  in  New  York  City,  by 
Hedley  P.  Somner  (editor  of  "  Current 
Topics  "),  for  the  purpose  of  what  may 
be  called  education  by  travel,  and  the 
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study  of  things  of  human  interest  by 
reading  about  and  seeing  the  places 
associated  with  them,  in  *^  the  little 
Republic  of  the  Alps,**  Switierland, 
which  has  taught  so  many  lessons  in 
democracy  to  the  world.  The  society 
has  members  in  over  500  cities  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  South 
America. 

8wor4f1sh.  A  large  predatory  fight- 
ing fish  of  the  opep  sea  sometimes  at- 
taining a  length  of  15  feet,  armed  with 
a  sword-like  process  formed  by  a  con- 
solidation and  extension  of  the  bones 
of  the  upper  Jaw.  With  this  weapon 
they  spear  their  food.  Swordflsh  are 
not  only  aggressive  but  fearless,  fre- 
quently attacking  the  whale,  and  even 
a  ship.  The  Mediterranean  swordflsh 
Is  one  of  the  best  food  fishes,  eaten 
tresh  or  preserved  in  oil.  That  of  our 
Atlantic  coasts  Is  inferior,  and  is  usu- 
ally salted 

•yo^amor^.  A  tree  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  allied  to  the  fig;  in  the  United 
States,  the  buttonwood;  in  England 
the  syoamore-maple :  in  Australia,  one 
of  the  oola-nut  family. 

Syd'ney.  A  city  and  capital  of  New 
South  Wales,  the  chief  seaport  of  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  shore  of  Port  Jackson 
Bay.  It  has  many  beautiful  buildings 
and  parks,  stretching  south  to  Botany 
Bay,  beside  a  university  and  large 
commercial  and  active  industries.  P. 
(with  suburbs)  over  500,000. 

tylvloola  (LaUn,  svlvicola,  inhabit- 
ing the  woods).  A  former  name  for 
the  American  warblers  now  disused; 
in  entomology,  a  genus  of  dipterous 
or  winged  insects;  in  oonchology,  a 

?:enus  of  gasteropods  of  the  Heilcidfle 
amily;  snails. 

Sym'phony.  A  harmony  of  sounds. 
In  music  applied  to  an  elaborate  or- 
chestral composition  of  three  or  more 
movements  like  a  sonata,  but  of  su- 
perior variety  and  grandeur;  the  high- 
est form  of  instrumentation.  Haydn 
made  it  classical  and  it  has  been 
further  developed  by  the  great  mu- 
sical masters,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann  and  Brahms. 

Syn'agooua.  A  Jewish  religious 
congregation  or  their  house  of  wor- 
ship; usually  applied  to  the  building 
ratner  than  to  the  organization. 

SynoopaHlon.  The  elision  of  a  syl- 
lable, or  contraction  of  a  word,  as 
foo'sle  for  forecastle.  In  music  (the 
more  common  application)  the  inver- 
sion of  the  rhytnmic  accent,  by  sus- 
taining an  unaccented  tone  to  an  ac- 
cented beat,  as  in  the  "  coon  songs  '* 
or  "rag-time"  of  the  day. 


Syn'oopa.  In  grammar,  a  cutlhig 
short  or  abridgement.  In  medicine,  a 
fainting  or  swooning;  cerebral  anemia, 
either  f^m  cardaic  weakness  or  vas- 
omotor relaxation.  In  simple  faint- 
ing, lay  the  patient  flat  with  nead  low, 
free  the  throat  and  chest,  fan,  use 
smelling  salts.  If  persistent,  excite 
breathing  by  raising  and  lowering  the 
arms;  apply  electricity,  or  inject  ether. 

Synovial  Fluid  (Greek,  fluid  white 
of  egg)'  A  lubricating  fluid  secreted 
by  the  membranes  of  the  Joints.  When 
the  Joint  is  inflamed  there  is  exces- 
sive secretion  and  swelling,  as  in 
''house  maid*s  knee.**  Chronic  inflam- 
mation produces  White  Swelling. 

•yph'llls  (Greek,  swine-loving).  An 
Infectious  venereal  disease,  frequently 
hereditary.  There  are  three  stages: 
Primary,  showing  only  where  inocula- 
tion tooK  place;  secondary,  in  which 
the  disease  affects  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes;  tertiary,  in  which  it 
spreads  to  muscles,  bone  and  brain  and 
ends  in  death. 

tyraousa'.  A  city  and  capital  of  On- 
ondaga County,  New  York,  on  Onon- 
daga Lake.  It  has  extensive  salt  works, 
varied  manufacturing,  and  a  large 
trade,  and  is  an  important  railway 
center.  Syracuse  University  (Metho- 
dist) is  here.  Syracuse  was  first  set- 
tled about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  received  its  present  name 
about  1819.     P.  137,249. 

•yraouaa.  A  province  of  south- 
eastern Sicily,  area  1,442  square  miles, 
p.  400,000;  also  its  capital  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  island  of  Orty- 
gia  off  the  east  coast.  It  is  an  ancient 
and  historic  city,  that  exports  olive 
oil,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  locust 
beans,  wines,  etc.;  p.  35,000.  Among 
other  relics  of  the  ancient  city,  wfaicn 
was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  735 
B.  C,  are  remains  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theater of  the  lime  of  Augustus,  the 
Temple  of  Athene  of  the  sixth  century. 
B.  C,  from  which  Verres  obtained 
part  of  his  plunder,  and  a  Temple  of 
Diana.  In  4&5  B.  G.  it  became  subject 
to  Gelon,  and  greatly  increased  in  size. 
It  withstood  a  terrible  siege  by  the 
Athenians,  415-13  B.  C.,  warred  with 
Carthage,  and,  was  finally  taken  by 
Home,  212  B.  C,  though  defended  by 
the  mechanical  genius  of  Archime- 
des. Burned  by  the  Saracens,  878.  it 
shrank  from  a  metropolis  to  Its  orig- 
inal island. 

Syr'la.  A  division  of  AslaUc  Turkey, 
stretching  along  the  east  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  east  to  the  River 
Euphrates.  The  province  oflicially,  ex- 
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eludes  Palestine  and  Lebanon;  area 
146,000  square  miles;  p.  2,000,000. 
The  oapital  is  Damascus;  the  seaport, 
Beyrout.  It  exports  silk  thread,  co- 
coons, lemons,  oranges,  and  other 
fruit,  wool  and  sponges.  Ancient 
Syria,  frequently  mentioned  in  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  had  an 
energetic  people.  Intermediate  in  lan- 
guage between  Assyrian  and  Phcenician. 
and  was  a  civilized  power  before  Abra- 
ham. It  was  conquered  by  Persians, 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Rome;  Anally 


paralyzed  by  the  Moslem  conquest. 
See  Seleuoide:  Antioch;  Damascus. 

Sypln'ga.  The  mock  orange.  Also  a 
genus  of  ornamental  shrubs  of  the 
olive  family — ^the  lilacs. 

Svt'tola  (sis'to-le).  The  regular 
contraction  of  the  heart  and  arteries; 
the  opposite  of  diastole. 

8ze  Oh'uanv  or  8a  Ohu'an.  The  ex- 
treme west  province  of  China,  adjoin- 
ing Tibet,  area  185,045  square  miles,  p. 
(est^  nearly  80,000,000;  traversed  by 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 


T 


T  The  Phoenician  hieroglyph  for  a 
cross,  sometimes,  written  like  a 
plus  mark  +#  sometimes  twisted  as  an 
X.  The  Egyptians  placed  the  cross 
mark  on  top  of  the  upright,  and  this 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Taban'Ida  (Latin  tabanus,  a  horse- 
fly). A  family  of  biting  flies  including 
the  gad-flies.  The  female  only  is 
equipped  with  the  boring  proboscis, 
with  which  she  inflicts  a  painful  wound; 
the  male  does  not  bite.  The  flight  of 
these  flies  is  one  of  great  speed.  The 
fastest  horse  cannot  escape  them.  They 
are  large  naked  insects,  of  a  brownish 
black  or  gray  color,  sometimes  marked 
with  spots  of  red  on  the  abdomen,  and 
are  mostly  seen  in  sunny  weather.  The 
larvs  are  carnivorous.  There  are  about 
1,300  known  species,  150  found  in 
North  America. 

Ta'bor,  Mt.  (Jebel  el  tur).  A  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Palestine,  south- 
east of  Nazareth,  the  reputed  scene  of 
Ghrist*s  Transflguration.  Its  altitude  is 
about  1,843  feet. 

Tabriz.  The  capital  of  the  province 
Azerbaijan,  Persia.  It  is  a  great  com- 
mercial center,  formerly  the  emporium 
of  Persian  trade  with  the  West,  now 
diverted  by  the  Russian  railway.  It 
contains  magnificent  orchards  and  gar- 
dens; a  citadel  and  the  Blue  Mosque. 
P.  180,000. 

Taohyn^'lda  (Greek,  swift  flight). 
A  family  of  water-birds,  including  in 
its  typical  genus,  the  frigate  or  man- 
of-war  bird,  with  hooked  upper  man- 
dible, and  long  tail  and  wings,  the  for- 
mer forked,  which  haunts  the  tropic 
and  sub-tropic  oceans  and  feeds  upon 
fish  obtained  as  a  rule  by  robbing  gulls. 

TMo'ltut,  Qalut  Cornelius.  The 
greatest  Roman  historian.  He  was  born 
about  54  A.  D.  and  died  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Emperor  Trajan  (117  A. 
D.).  Thouffh  perhaps  it  would  be  too 
much  to  call  him  imoartial,  he  writes 
with  considerable  diligence  in  re- 
search, a  love  of  truth  and  Justice 
and  a  concise,  epigrammatic  style  that 
is  almost  modern.  His  greatest  works 
are  the  "Life  of  Agricola "  (his 
father-in-law),  the  ••  Germanla,**  the 
"Annals**  (the  part  which  remains 
covering  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Nero)  and  the  **  Histories  "  (only  the 
first  part  of  which  is  preserved).     In 


the  "  Germania  **  occurs  the  famous 
sentence  describing  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans :  "  They  made  a  wilderness 
and  called  it  peace.*' 

Taoo'ma.  A  seaport  on  the  east  side 
of  Puget  Sound,  Pierce  County,  Wash- 
ington, 145  miles  by  rail  north  of 
Portlafid,  Oregon,  and  18  south  by 
west  of  Seattle;  the  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  It  has  many 
factories,  large  lumber  and  grain  trade, 
and  is  a  busy  port  with  steamships  to 
Japan  and  the  Orient.  Its  surround- 
ing^ are  affluent,  yielding  wheat  and 
hops,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  profu- 
sion. Behind  it  rises  Mount  Rainier  or 
Tacoma  14,414  feet  high,  one  of  the 
great  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
Founded  1880,  it  has  been  of  such 
rapid  growth  'and  promise  that  it  is 
called  the  "  City  of  Destiqy.'*  Its  pop- 
ulation is  83,743,  showing  a  growth  in 
ten  years,  of  120  per  cent. 

Taft.  William  Howard.  An  American 
Jurist  Dorn  in  Cincinnati  in  1857.  He 
Is  a  son  of  Alphonso  Taft  of  that  city 
who  was  Secretary  of  War,  1876,  and 
Minister  to  Austria  and  Russia.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  has  honor- 
ary degrees  from  many  other  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Taft  has  had  a'  long  and 
varied  experience  in  public  life,  munic- 
ipal, state  and  national,  beginning  as 
prosecuting  attorney  in  Gincmnatl,  and 
coutinuing  by  successive  graduations 
to  his  present  high  preferment,  as 
twenty-seventh  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  in  Ohio,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  Cincinnati,  United 
States  Circuit  Judge ;  Civil  Governor  of 
the  Philippines  1901,  and  Secretary  of 
War.  1904.  He  declined  an  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United 
States  tendered  by  President  Roosevelt, 
1903.  He  served  in  the  adjustment  of 
highly  important  matters  of  state,  in 
Cuba,  the  Panama  and  in  the  Friars* 
Lands  controversies  in  the  Philippines, 
and  at  Rome.  After  returning  from 
round  the  world  in  1908  he  was  nomi- 
nated at  Chicago  for  president  and 
triumphantly  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  the  term  1909-1913,  with 
321  electoral  votes  to  162  for  his  op- 
ponent. .  ^^. 

Taollo'nl  (tal-yo-ne),  Maria  (1804- 
1884).  A  famous  dancer,  daughter  of 
the  Italian  ballet-master  and  composer 
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airy,  as  distinguished  from  tti 
ousness  of  Madame  VestriB.  : 
sidered  by  many  critics  Ideal, 
born  at  Slooknolm,  created 
as  premiere  dauseuse  at  Vlei 
mere  ffirl  Id  1818.  and  later 
raRe  ot  Londoa.  Sbe  married 
VolslDB  bi  ISai.  and  retired 
'  stage  in  1844.  Her  brother,  F 
lionl  (1808-1884),  was  also 
ballet  dancer. 

Tagua.  The  longest  river 
and  Portugal,  rising  in  the  mou 
Aragon,  and  flowing  west,  5 
often  through  a  narrow  valley 

?)rges,  past  Toledo  and  Talave 
tlantlo  at  Lis  boa. 
T«hrtl.  One  of  the  So( 
lands.  Id  the  mld-Paolflc,  3,4 
sou  Eh-Bouth  west  of  San  F 
2.000  miles  northeast  of  New 
They  divide  naturally  into  a 
and  Windward  group.  They 
oanlc,  with  rocks  rising  from 
mountainous  and  wooded,  will 
ing  scenery.  Tahiti,  the  la 
tbem,  being  known  as  the  "G 
Ihe  Paolflc."  The  climate  Is 
equate  and  healthy.  The 
copra,  pearl  aheli,  trepnng  and 
uota  of  (he  soil  oonslstlng  c 
cotton,  sugar  and  vanilla  Ts  < 


em  the  Island.  The  people  ai 
Polynesian  Btook,  robust  an 
hearted.  These  islands  were 
ered  and  described  by  Cook.  T 
been  French  ainoe  1S42.  and  c 
to  that  power  by  Brltlah  coi 
of  188g. 

Tal'lor  Bird.  A  familiar  bird 
and  China,  of  an  ollve-<green  c 
remarkable  for  Its  habit  of  con 
Its  nest  of  leaves,  which  It  i 
gether  with  Qbrous  Bubataneef 


the  School  oi  Fine  ArlB  in 
1864,  made  LL.  D.  of  Oxford 
and  a  member  of  the  Aca< 
Prance  in  1878.  He  wrote  leai 
Bagllsh  and  French  literature, 
and  philosophy,   ancient   and 


ance  In  1850  and  desolated  a 
best  oultlvated  provinces  of  CI 
outbreak  was  due  to  the  dI< 
of    tbe    Chinese    for    their 
mlers.  It  was  led  by  Hnn^-Sew 
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a  mu  of  grsst  ability,  who  professed 
a  modtfled  Christianity,  swept  the 
southern  provinces  and  estabUshed  his 
capital  at  Nanking.  He  was  ahead  of 
his  time,  tbe  North  did  not  follow  him, 
the  olvil  war  bathed  China  in  blood. 
Finally  the  Bngllsh,  French  and  Ameri- 
can governmenta  interfered  and  the  re- 
belUoD  was  repressed  by  the  British 
General.  Charles  George  Gordon  (q. 
v.),  in  command  ot  the  imperial  troops. 

Taj  Mahal.  The  most  wonderful 
triumph  ot  oriental  architecture,  built 
by  Shah  Jehan  (1687-58)  at  Agra,  In- 
dia, as  a  mausoleum  for  hiB  lavorlte 
wife  and  himself,  employing  30,000 
men  for  20  years.  It  is  ot  the  rareBt 
marbles,  a  Jeweled  mosaic,  with  domes 
and  towers,  framed  by  radiant  gardens^ 
marble  walks  and  Hashing  fountainB. 

Taio.  Sea  Soapstone. 
'  Talt.  A  story  or  narrative  Bpokea 
or  written,  long  or  short,  true  or  false; 
in  the  literary  sense  a  novel  of  Inven- 
tion, fancy  and  style;  arithmetically 
speaking,  a  number  or  total,  an  enum- 
eration or  reckoning;  in  law  the  ap- 
pointed number  of  Jurors  (Anglo- 
Saxon  tellan  to  count,  recount,  relate). 

Tal'laypand-Par'lgord,  Oharlaa  Mau* 
Flo*  da  (1754-1838).  A  distinguished 
French  diplomatist,  who  lived  through 
stirring  times  and  took  an  active  part 
in  them,  eomelimes  on  one  side,  some- 
tlmea  on  another.  For  a  long  time  M 
was  Bishop  of  Autun,  but  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  the  Revolution,  he  relln- 
quisned  his  see  and  went  to  America. 
After  the  Terror  he  ventured  back  tft 
Paris,  and  became  Foreign  Minister  un- 
der tlie  Directory,  remaining  In  that  of- 
fice, end  greatly  distinguishing  himself 
In  It,  down  to  1807,  when  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  becoming  distrustful  of  him, 
deposed  him.  While  Bonaparte  was  at 
Elba,  Talleyrand  was  appointed  Prime 
Minister  to  Louis  XVIII,  and  later,  un- 
der Louis  Philippe,  he  niled  the  position 
of  French  AmbasBsdor  to  London. 

Tal'lian,  Jaan  Lambart  (1769-1820). 
One  of  the  prominent  leaders  of 
the  later  Revolutionary  movement  In 
Prance  and  Consul  at  Bordeaux  during 
the  early  days  of  Oie  Terror,  carrying 
out  Robespierre's  instructions  with  ap- 
parent msl.  Under  the  Influence  of  his 
wife,  Theresa  de  Cabarrus,  better 
known  as  Madame  de  Pontenay,  how- 
ever, he  gradually  moderated  his  ardor, 
and  eventually  returned  to  Paris  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  In  proourlns 
the  downfall  of  the  tyrant. 

Tal'low.  The  more  solid  portions  of 
animal  fat,  and  prepared  from  beef, 
mutton  and  other  fats  by  melting  at 
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a  low  temperature.  Stearine  (q.  v.)  is 
its  chief  constituent. 

Tarmane,  ThomM  De  Witt  (1832- 
1902).  An  Ameriean  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  a  pulpit  orator  of  radical 
expression,  who  was  pastor  of  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle,  which  was  twice  burnt  and 
twice  rebuilt  under  his  ministry  of 
twenty-flve  years,  ftom  1869-1894.  He 
was  editor  of  the  '*  Christian  Herald,** 
which  he  made  an  influential  Journal. 

TaI'mud.  The  book  containing  the 
civil  and  canonical  laws  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  comprising  the  Mishna,  being  a 
compilation  from  oral  tradition,  and  the 
Gemara,  which  is  a  collection  of  crit- 
icisms and  comments  on  the  Mishna 
by  eminent  Jewish  Rabbis.  There  are 
two  Talmuds — the  Jerusalem,  compiled 
in  the  fourth  or  sixth  century,  and  the 
Babylonish,  collected  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. (Syriac  Doctrine.) 

Tam'araok.  The  American  black 
larch  or  hackmatack  of  the  Northern 
United  States;  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  the  tamarack  pine. 

Tam'arlnd.  A  tall,  handsome  flow- 
ering tropical  tree  of  the  bean  family, 
East  Indian  originally,  but  now  nat- 
uralized everywhere  in  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  Its  wood,  bark, 
leaves  and  flowers  all  have  economic 
utility.  Its  fruit,  contained  in  a  pod 
three  to  six  inches  long,  is  used  for 
beverages,  in  cookery,  as  a  preserva- 
tive and  medicinally.  Preserved  in  syrup 
or  sugar  it  is  an  article  of  commerce. 

Tamarln'dua.  The  genus  of  plants  of 
which  Tamarindus  Indicus,  the  tama- 
rind, is  Xhe  type. 

Tam'aritk.  An  evergreen  ornamental 
shrub  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  Asia 
and  India.  From  one  species,  that  of 
Sinai,  upon  the  puncture  of  an  insect, 
a  manna  exudes. 

Tam'erlane  or  Tam'burlaina.  Also 
known  as  Timur  the  Tartar  (1333- 
1405).  He  was  bom  somewhere  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  followers  of 
Jenffhiz  Khan.  He  was  a  great  Ori- 
ental despot  and  conqueror,  the  ruler  in 
1370,  of  an  empire  stretching  from  In- 
dia to  the  Black  Sea.  He  overran  Per- 
sia, all  Central  Asia  and  the  greater 
part  of  India,  vanquished  the  powerful 
Sultan,  Bajazet  at  Ancyra,  1402,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing  to 
Invade  China.  He  is  the  Tamerlane  of 
the  plays  of  Marlowe  and  Howe,  Tam- 
erlane the  Great,  also  known  in  history 
and  literature  as  the  *'  Scythian  Shep- 
herd," and  *•  Scourge  of  God." 

Tammany  Hail.  A  political  out- 
growth of  a  social  and  fraternal  or- 
ganization founded  in  New  York  City  by 


William  Mooney,  a  veteran  of  the  Rev- 
olution, 1789.  Though  the  two  insti- 
tutions, the  Order  of  Columbia,  or 
Tammany,  and  the  Tammany  political 
organization,  are  still  kept  distinct,  they 
are  practically  one.  **  Tammany  Hall/' 
claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  Democra- 
tic party  organization  in  New  York, 
as  it  once  was,  holds  control  of  the 
public  offices,  in  the  city  and  at  times 
exercises  also,  by  reason  of  that  fact/ 
an  important  influence  in  state  and 
even  national  politics.  It  has  been  often 
overthrown,  but  rises  to  power  again 
through  the  temporary  cessation 
of  the  reformer's  efforts  to  overcome 
it;  or  through  the  operation  of  its  dis- 
trict leaders  with  district  organizations, 
everywhere  in  the  great  city.  It  is  dis- 
tinctively, a  one-man  power,  the  head 
of  Tammany  Hall  being  ordinarily  su- 
preme in  politics  in  tne  city  of  New 
York.  Tammany  Hall  was  incorpo- 
rated, 1805.  In  1811  the  oriffinal  Tam- 
many Hall  on  the  site  of  tne  present 
**  Sun  "  Building  in  New  York  City  was 
built.  It  has  been  in  its  present  quar- 
ters on  14th  St.,  New  York,  since  1872, 
and  is  planning  to  move  into  more  een- 
tral  and  luxurious  quarters. 

Tam'pa.  A  city  and  oapital  of  Hills- 
boro  County,  Florida,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Tampa  Bay  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  state,  240  miles  by  rail  south- 
west of  Jacksonville,  and  nine  miles 
from  Port  Tampa.  It  is  a  city  of  rapid, 
recent  growth,  with  lumber  mills  and 
cigar  factories,  steamers  to  Havana  and 
Mobile,  and  commodious  hotels  to  ac- 
commodate its  visitors  durinff  the 
balmy  sub-tropical  winter.  P.  37,782 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
143  per  cent. 

Tanaca'tum.  A  genus  of  annual  or 
perennial  plants  of  the  aster  family,  in- 
cluding the  tansy.  There  are  about 
thirty  species  distributed  over  the 
Northern  hemisphere  of  which  seven 
are  natives  of  the  Western  United  States 
and  one  European,  naturalized  in  Can- 
ada and  the  Atlantio  states. 

Tan'aaar.  The  typical  genus  of  Tan- 
agridffi,  orilliantly  colored  birds  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  related  to  the 
flnches,  the  red  bird  or  scarlet  tanager 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  United 
States 

Tan'ored  (1078-1112).  A  great 
crusading  hero,  whose  adventures  and 
chivalrous  deeds  invested  his  name 
with  considerable  romance.  He  was  a 
Sicilian  prince  of  Norman  descent  and 
the  most  prominent  personality  of  the 
first  Prusade.  His  virtues  and  aohiev- 
ments  were  celebrated  by  Tasso  in  his 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered." 
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Ta'n^Vt  Roger  Brooke  (1777-1864). 
A  friend  of  Jackson,  and  a  partisan  of 
the  slave  interest.  He  was  the  leading 
lawyer  of  Maryland,  his  native  state, 
and  a  follower  of  "  Old  Hickory,"  who 
appointed  him  first  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  and  later  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  remove  the  national 
deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank. 
This  appointment  was  made  during  a 
Congressional  recess,  and  was  promptly 
rejected  when  the  Senate  met,  in  1834. 
Again,  when  he  was  appointed  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  the 
following  year,  he  failed  of  confirma- 
tion, but  succeeded  when  his  name  was 
presented  for  the  higher  place  of  Chief 
Justice,  1836.  The  most  notable  event 
that  marked  his  long  Judicial  career 
was  his  pro-slavery  decision  in  the 
Dred  Scott  Case  (q.  v.)  in  1857. 

Tanaanyi'ka.  A  great  lake  of  East 
Central  Africa.  400  miles  long,  greatest 
width  45  miles:  area  about  12,700 
squ&re  miles,  2,800  ft.  above  sea  level. 
It  was  discovered  by  Burton  and  Speke 
in  1868,  and  since  explored  by  Living- 
stone, Stanley  and  others.  It  divides 
German  East  Africa  from  the  Congo 
Free  State;  fiows  by  the  Lukuga  into 
the  Congo.  It  is  navigated  by  steamers, 
and  missions  on  its  shores,  are  civiliz- 
ing its  tribes. 

Tangier.  A  seaport  of  Morocco, 
on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  ceded  to 
England  in  1662  when  Catherine  6f 
Braganza  married  Charles  II.,  but  aban- 
doned to  the  Moors  twenty-two  years 
later.  P.  29,000  (one-half  Jews  and 
Europeans). 

Tanjoro.  The  capital  of  Tanjore  dis- 
trict in  the  Madras  Presidency,  a  Brah- 
man Center,  with  great  Dravidian  pa- 
goda and  bull-shrine.    P.  58,500. 

Tann'hiuMr.  A  mythical  German 
minnesinger  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  belonged,  according  to  the  legend 
handled  so  romantically  In  Wagner^s 
opera,  to  the  Salzburg  lamily  of  Tan- 
husen,  and  was  the  beloved  of  Lis- 
aura. 

Tannin.  The  astringent  principle 
of  oak,  hemlock  and  sumac  bark,  and 
of  «r&lmuts.  Tannic  acid  is  employed 
medUoinally  to  stay  hemorrhage,  con- 
strict relaxed  tissues,  and  check  exces- 
sive secretions.  The  preparations 
chiefly  used  are  the  tincture  of  galls, 
the  tincture  or  compound  powder  or 
Kino,  and  the  tincture  or  compound  in- 
fusion of  Catechu.  Tannin,  combined 
with  glycerin,  is  painted  on  the  tonsils 
to  relieve  relaxed  sore  throat. 

Tan'nina.  The  process  by  which 
skins  ana  hides  are  converted  into 
leather.    Tannin,  or  tannic  acid,  is  the 


chief  ingredient  used,  and  this  is  ob- 
tained mainly  from  gallnuts,  the  bark 
of  oak,  hemlock,  birch,  beech,  and 
other  trees.  The  skins  are.  steeped  in 
baths  or  tanks  of  the  tannic  prepara- 
tion for  a  considerable  time,  and  in 
absorbing  acid  become  gradually  con- 
verted into  leather.  Bark  tanning  is 
**  red  **  tanning  with  bark ;  electric  tan- 
ning is  treatment  of  the  astringent  liq- 
uor with  an  electric  current,  which 
hastens  the  conversion  of  the  hide  into 
leather.  Morocco  leather  is  prepared 
with  sumac  bark,  Russia  leather  with 
willow.  Hemlock  bark  is  more  bulky 
than  iiides,  and  tanneries  are  built  near 
the  forest,  or  concentrated  bark  extract 
is  sent  in  barrels. 

Tan'sv.  A  strong  scented  natural- 
ized herb,  common  in  door-yards  of  the 
United  States,  v^th  an  acrid  Juice,  used 
in  the  making  of  bitters  and  medicines. 
Its  oil  is  irritant,  narcotic  and  a  poison. 
Tansy  was  formerly  used  as  a  season- 
ing in  cookery,  and  still  to  some  ex- 
tent, is  employed  as  a  flavoring  of  ju- 
leps, puddings  and  cakes. 

Tantairna.  A  sub-family  of  storks, 
including  the  wood  storks  or  wood 
ibises,  of  which  there  are  two  genera 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  respec- 
tively. 

Tantalus.  A  Greek  myth  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  He  is  son  of  heaven  (Jupiter) 
but  has  revealed  its  mysteries  to  men. 
In  punishment  he  Is  hung  in  flery 
clouds,  tormented  with  thirst,  forbidden 
to  plunge  as  yet  in  the  cool  sea  wave 
beneath  him  or  gather  the  golden  star 
apples  which  will  not  appear  in  heaven 
wnile  he  bums.    Hence  to  be  tantalized. 

Tap'ottry.  A  fabric  largely  used  in 
former  times  for  wall  decoration  and 
hangings.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  but  in  its  modem  form,  came 
into  prominence  among  the  Scandina- 
vians. It  is  often  described  in  the 
^agas  and  the  historic  Bayeux  tapestry 
was  wrought  by  Norman  hands,  won- 
derful ecclesiastical  work  was  produced 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Raphaers  fa- 
mous cartoons  were  designs  for  tap- 
estry. In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  it  was  manufactured  in  a 
marked  degree  of  excellence  by  the 
weavers  of  Flanders,  especially  those  of 
Arras.  The  manufacture  was  intro- 
duced into  England  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  attended  by 
considerable  success.  At  the  present 
day  the  term  is  applied  to  worsted 
cloths  for  furniture  coverings,  and 
there  are  also  various  kinds  of  tapestry 
carpets  now  made.  The*  most  famous 
tapestries  of  olden  times  were  the  Au- 
busson  Tapestry  and  the  Savonnerie. 
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The  Gobelin  Tapestry  factory,  origi- 
nated in  Paris  in  the  reign  oi  Fran- 
cis I.,  is  still  a  national  establishment. 
The  Bayeux  tapestry,  the  most  famous 
extant.  Is  a  linen  roll  77  yards  long  and 
20  inches  wide,  upon  which  58  scenes 
in  the  life  of  William  the  Conqueror  are 
embroidered  in  colored  worsted.  Tra- 
dition attributes  this  work  to  the  con- 
<Iueror*s  queen,  Matilda.  It  formerly 
hung  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  Nor- 
mandy, and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  there. 

Tape'-Worm.  A  cestoid  worm  infest- 
ing, as  a  parasite,  the  alimentary  canal 
or  intestines  of  man  and  the  verte- 
brates, or.  in  different  stages  of  its 
growth,  other  organs  of  the  body,  as 
the  liver  and  brain;  giving  rise  to  va- 
rious diseases  in  the  hog,  sheep,  dog 
and  other  animals,  often  fatal.  See 
Parasite. 

Tapio'oa.  A  food-substance  yielded 
by  the  tuber  of  a  tropical  plant,  poi- 
sonous in  its  raw  state,  but  purified  by 
roasting.  The  root  is  the  cassava  or 
manioc,  a  principal  food  of  Brazilian 
Indians.  The  starch  is  extracted  by 
maceration  and  dried  on  iron  plates. 

Ta'pip.  A  hoofed  quadrupea  of  hog- 
like form,  having  a  flexible  proboscis. 
It  is  a  vegetable  feeder^  lives  in  the 
forest  regions  of  South  America,  Su- 
matra and  Borneo,  and  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  color. 

Tapping.  The  surgical  operation  of 
removing  fluid  accumulated  in  the 
body,  as  in  dropsy,  and  affords  im- 
mense relief.  It  is  also  employed  for 
the  synovial  fluid  (q.  v.)  of  Joints  and 
for  tumors  and  abscesses. 

Tar.  A  dark  viscid  product  ob- 
tained from  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood,  coal,  peat.  etc.  The  woods 
mainly  used  are  of  the  pine  family.  In 
the  course  of  distillation  it  yields  light 
oil  consisting  of  benzine  and  similar 
hydro-carbons;  dead  oil,  comprising 
carbolic  acid,  aniline,  naphthaline,  etc.; 
and  pitch,  which  forms  a  leading  in- 
gredient in  the  manufacture  of  asphalts 
and  black  varnishes.  From  coal-tar,  nu- 
merous dyes  and  other  valuable  com- 
mercial compounds  are  obtained. 

Tara  Hill.  A  hill  near  Navan  County, 
Meath,  Ireland,  formerly  the  place 
where  the  clans  assembled,  and  the 
head-king  had  his  palace,  before  St. 
Patrick's  time.  Moore  celebrated  it 
in  •*  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's 
halls.*'    * 

Tarantal'la.  A  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic dance  of  the  Italian  peasants; 
also  its  music;  so-called  because  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  an  antidote  for 
the  bite  of  the  poisonous  spider,  the 
tarantula.     More  probably  it  is  flrom 


the  ancient  Sabine  word  '*  terentinus  ** 
delicate,  voluptuous. 

Taranto.  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Terra  d*Otranto,  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  an  inlet  of  Ionian  Sea.  It  has 
a  maritime  arsenal,  v^th  great  com- 
mercial industrial  interests,  a  strong 
castle  and  is  famous  for  its  oyster  fish- 
eries.   P.  58,246. 

Taran'tuia.  A  large  hairy  kind  of 
spider  common  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
Southern  California,  Texas,  and  Mex- 
ico and  other  sub-tropical  countries, 
and  at  one  time  thought  to  be  poison- 
ous and  perhaps  occasionally  so.  Music 
was  supposed  to  be  the  only  cure  for 
its  sting,  which  superstition  gave  name 
to  the  Tarantula  dance,  an  ancient 
Bacchanalian  amusement.  The  Church 
banned  it,  and  it  was  ascribed  to  the 
hateful  spider. 

Tarax'aoum.  The  dandelion,  or  the 
officinal  preparation  from  it.  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  employed  chiefly  as  an 
adjunct.     It   forms    an    ingredient    in 

Bilis  and  potions  for  Indigestion  and 
ver  torpidity. 

Tar'beli,  Ida  Minerva  (1857 — ). 
An  American  author  and  editor,  the 
biographer  of  Lincoln  and  Napoleon. 
She  was  born  in  Erie  County,  Pa.,  and 
began  her  literary  career  as  associate- 
editor  of  the  ^*  Ghautauquan "  and 
flnished  her  studies  in  Paris,  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  College  of  Prance.  She 
occupied  a  positon  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  •'  McClure's  Magazine  •'  from 
1894  to  1906,  and  has  been  editor  and 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  **  Ameri- 
can Magazine  " — formerly  *'  Frank 
Leslie's."  Her  principal  work  is  the 
"History  of  Standard  Oil." 

Targuma  (Syriac,  translation). 
Chaldean  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, dating  from  the  first  and  second 
centuries  A.  D.  The  most  valuable 
are  those  on  the  Pentateuch  ascribed 
to  Onkelof  and  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel. 

Tar'Ifr.  A  law  regulating  import 
duties.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  town  Tarifa,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  where  the  Moors 
once  exacted  toll.  A  tariff  is  levied 
in  most  countries  for  the  support  of 
government  and  incidentally,  as  as- 
sumed by  the  advocates  of  protection, 
to  sustain  its  industries  by  checking 
imports.  Great  Britain  is  the  one 
country  which  levies  but  nominal  du- 
ties and  even  there  a  strong  protec- 
tion sentiment  exists.  The  tariff  is 
a  question  which  has  aroused  much 
controversy  in  the  United  States  and 
is  a  standing  issue  in  National  polities. 
The  tariff  of  1828  was  called  by  its 
opponents  the  Tariff  of  Abominations. 
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It  led  to  the  Nulliflcation  movement  in 
South  Carolina,  a  defiance  of  the  na- 
tional authority,  amounting  to  incip- 
ient Insurrection  which  was  promptly 
suppressed  by  President  Jackson.  The 
Compromise  Tariff  of  Henry  Clay  was 
an  act  of  1833,  by  which  duties  were 
to  be  reduced  gradually  until  1842. 
It  was  superseded  by  another  and  ris- 
ing tariff  of  the  latter  year.  The 
Walker  Tariff  of  1846 — the  schedule 
prepared  by  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  reduced  the  duties 
of  1842  materially,  and  they  were  still 
further  reduced,  1857.  The  Morrill 
Tariff  of  1861  imposed  heavy  duties 
as  a  War  Measure.  The  McKinley 
Tariff  of  1890  was  highly  protective; 
It  increased  the  duties  of  agricultural 
products,  raw  materials  and  many 
manufactured  articles.  The  Wilson 
tariff  was  a  Democratic  measure  of 
1894.  It  reduced  raw  wool  and  was  a 
little  lower  than  the  McKinley  tariff, 
though  it  failed  to  satisfy  President 
Cleveland.  It  was  repealed  by  the 
Dingley  tariff  of  1894,  which  averaged 
hiA^er  than  McKinley *s.  The  phrase 
'*  tariff  reform,*'  as  used  in  recent 
politics,  refers  to  the  movement  away 
from  protection ;  **  tariff  for  revenue," 
to  a  tariff  levied  for  government  ne- 
cessities and  not  for  protection.  As 
slaves  could  not  be  employed  in  manu- 
facture, the  difference  of  social  con- 
dition set  the  South  normally  against 
the  North  on  the  tariff  issue  from 
1880  to  1860.  Freed  from  Southern 
control  t)y  the  Civil  War,  the  North 
entered  on  an  extraordinary  period  of 
Industrial  prosperity,  and  the  wealth 
ensuing  produced  the  great  Trusts, 
employing  the  tariff  as  the  servant  not 
of  labor  but  of  capital.  The  situation 
calls  for  its  immediate  reform  under 
the  direction  of  a  non-partisan  com- 
mission of  experts,  able  to  disentangle 
tiie  complex  issues  involved. 

Tarnopol.  A  town  near  Lemberg, 
in  Austrian  Galicla.  Its  industries  are 
milling,  honey  and  wax  trade.  P.  31,- 
468. 

Tarpeian  Rock.  A  rock  in  Rome, 
namea  from  the  tradition  that  Tar- 
peia,  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
the  citadel,  betrayed  it  to  the  Sabines 
for  the  bracelets  they  wore  on  their 
arms.  She  opened  the  gate,  but  they 
threw  their  shields  on  the  traitress 
and  crushed  her.  After  that,  traitors 
were  hurled  to  death  from  the  cliff. 

Tar'quln.  Lti'elut  Frit'cut  (the  el- 
der) .  The  fifth  King  of  Rome,  succeed- 
ing Ancus  Marcius  615  B.  G.  He  re- 
formed the  laws,  built  the  sewers  and 
other  great  edifices  and  embellished  the 


city,  but  was  assassinated,  according  to 
the  legendary  history,  577  B.  C. 

TftKquliiy  Lu'oiua  (Superbus).  The 
last  King  of  Rome,  who  reigned  for 
twenty-four  years.  He  was  banished 
510  B.  C.  in  consequence  of  the  infa-^ 
mous  conduct  of  his  son,  Tarquinius 
Sextus,  who  wrought  upon  Lucretia 
**  the  deed  of  shame."  Targuin  *•  the 
Proud  "  attempted  to  regain  his  power^ 
but  was  completely  defeated  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  and  died 
subsequently  of  the  wounds  he  there 
received.  After  Tarquin's  deposition 
came  the  Consuls. 

Tarragona.  A  fortified  Mediterranean 
seaport  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Tarragona.  It  manufactures 
alcohol,  liquors,  chocolate,  etc.;  popu- 
lation 25,000.  The  ancient  Tarraco 
was  sacked  by  Goths  and  Saracens, 
taken  by  the  British,  1705,  and  by  the 
French,  1811. 

Tarrytown.  A  residence  suburb  of 
New  York,  with  beautiful  villas,  over- 
looking the  Hudson  at  the  Tappan 
See.  It  was  an  old  Dutch  settlement 
with  quaint  memories  preserved  by 
Washington  Irving  who  built  his  home 
**  Sunnyside  "  there.    P.  5,010. 

Tar'tlar.  An  arboreal  and  insec- 
tivorous East  Indian  lemuroid,  with 
very  large  eyes  and  tail,  sometimes 
called  the  *'  specter." 

TaKsua.  The  seven  small  bones 
constituting  the  ankle  or  instep,  in- 
cluding the  three  metatarsal  bones. 
See  Foot.  • 

Tartua.  An  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor 
opposite  Cyprus,  near  Adana,  sur- 
rounded by  orange  and  citron  groves. 
It  contains  a  ruined  Roman  temple;  p. 
25,000.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Paul,  the  seat  of  a  missionary  college 
and  the  scene  of  a  hideous  Turkish 
massacre  of  Armenians,  1908. 

Tartan.  The  name  given  to  a  woolen 
plaid,  the  distinctive  dress  of  thc^ 
Scotch  Highlanders,  each  clan  having  its 
own  plaid  of  varying  colors  and  blends. 
It  was  associated  with  tribal  and  na- 
tional feeling  and  was  prohibited  by 
law  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  When 
Queen  Victoria  made  her  summer 
home  at  Balmoral  plaids  became  fash- 
ionable, about   1855. 

TaKtap.  An  incrustation,  consisting 
chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate  which 
forms  on  the  teeth.  It  resembles  the 
argol  or  crude  cream  of  tartar  which 
forms  in  wine-making  during  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  grape. 

TaptaKle  Aold.  An  organic  acid  of 
great  value  prepared  ftrom  tartar  de- 
posited in  wine  vats  during  fermenta- 
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tion.  The  commercial  tartaric  acid 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  acid  potas- 
sium tartrate  (Arffoi),  and  is  larffely 
used  in  dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  effervescmg  bev- 
erages. The  purified  sort  is  cream  of 
tartar.  Tartar  received  its  name  ftom 
Tartarus,  or  Hades,  being  the  acrid 
dregs  of  sweet  wine,  cast  off  in  the 
depths  of  the  great  Italian  wine  Jars, 
like  the  lost  in  hell. 

Tar'tary.  A  region  of  Central  Asia, 
now  divided  into  Chinese  or  Eastern 
Turkestan  and  Western  Turkestan,  or 
Turkestan  proper.  In  a  more  extended 
sense  Tartary  comprises  Manchuria. 
Mongolia.  Soungaria,  the  whole  of 
Turkestan,  and  Russian  Central  Asia, 
with  parts  of  Europe  east  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Don,  at  different  times 
dominated  by  the  warlike  Tartar  tribes 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  their  descend- 
ants of  mixed  race.  The  Tartars  or 
Taters,  descend  from  certain  Tun- 
gusian  tribes  whose  original  home  was 
in  Chinese  Tartary,  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,  which  regions  their  de- 
scendants still  occupy.  They  are  rep- 
resented now  among  other  peoples  by 
the  Manchus,  the  ruling  race  of  China. 
The  Khltans,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  con- 
quered China  in  the  year  976,  and  held 
it  till  1123,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Mongols.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  vast  horde  of  these  Tartars, 
including  Mongols,  Turks  and  kindred 

Seople,  led  by  the  famous  Jenghis 
han,  swept  over  Asia  and  threatened 
to  overrun  Europe.  Their  descend- 
ants occupy  Central  Asia  still,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  Rus- 
sia, in  Europe  and  Siberia;  and  from 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  on  the  east 
-throughout  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
and  Eastern  Europe,  to  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Don. 

Tar'tratA.  A  salt  of  tartaric  acid 
(q.  v.). 

Tathkend.  The  capital  of  the  Russian 
government  of  Central  Asia,  on  the 
River  Syr  Daria,  northeast  of  Samar- 
kand. It  has  extensive  silk  manufac- 
tures and  trade  with  a  modern  Russian 
quarter,  and  garrison.    P.  160,000. 

Tatman,  Abel  Jansten  (1602-59). 
A  great  Dutch  navigator.  Under  orders 
from  Van  Diemen,  governor  of  Java 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  he  ex- 
plored the  South  Seas,  1642-43,  dis- 
covering Tasmania,  which  he  named 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  New  Zealand,  the 
Friendly  Islands  and  New  Guinea.  He 
died  at  Batavia. 

Tatma'nia  (formerly  Van  Diemen^s 
Land).  A  British  island  colony  south  of 
Victoria,  and  a  State  of  the  Common- 


wealth of  Australia;  separated  by  Bass 
Strait;  area  26,385  sq.  m.  The  indus- 
tries are  agriculture  and  mining.  It 
exports  con^  wool,  ffold,  tin,  etc.;  p. 
108.000.    The  capital,  is  Hobart. 

TaaaOy  Torquato  (1544-1595).  One 
of  the  great  Italian  poets  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  fame  chiefly 
rests  upon  his  '*  Jerusalem  Delivered,** 
a  nobly-conceived  work  which  is 
knovm  in  all  languages.  He  was  nobly 
bom  at  Sorrento,  suffered  from  a  ro- 
mantic attachment  for  Leonora  of  Ver- 
rara,  roamed  from  city  to  city.  Sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  the  Pope  to  receive 
the  laurel  crown,  like  Petrarch,  he 
died  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Onefrio. 

Taste.  A  sense  residing  in  certain 
ganglia  of  the  brain,  and  excited  by 
minute  taste  bulbs,  located  in  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate  of 
men  and  animals.  They  do  not  exist 
in  birds  and  reptiles.  Taste  discrim- 
inates foods,  and  guides  in  their  whole- 
some selection,  nut  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  habit,  most  tastes,  except 
for  milk,  sugar  and  fruit,  being  ac- 
quired in  childhood.  It  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  smell.  If  the  eyes  are 
covered  and  the  nose  held,  taste  is 
very  fallible,  but  may  be  highly  de- 
veloped, as  by  tea  and  wine  tasters. 

Tattoo'lng.    The  practice  of  pricking 

{>atterns  or  designs  in  the  skin,  with 
ndelible  pigments.  It  is  in  vogue 
among  the  brown  and  yellow  races  and 
sailors  the  world  over.  Among  sav- 
ages a  matter  of  primitive  taste  and 
custom,  or  means  of  identiflcaiion ;  it  is 
a  habit,  says  Lombroso,  distinguishing 
the  criminal  type. 

Taun'ton.  A  tovm  on  the  Tone, 
the  capital  of  Somerset,  England,  with 
ancient  castle.  It  was  strongly  Puritan, 
suffered  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  the 
center  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  1085. 
P.  22,000. 

Taun'ton.  A  port  of  entry  and  seat 
of  Bristol  County  on  the  Taunton  River« 
Massachusetts.  It  has  cotton  manu- 
factories, iron  foundries.    P.  34,259. 

Tau'tog  (Indian  name  for  flsh).  The 
blackflsh,  an  excellent  flsh  common 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

Taxa'cea.  The  yew  family,  trees 
living  to  a  great  age,  including  the 
Old  World  yews,  from  which,  in  Robin 
Hood's  day,  the  archer's  trusty  bow 
was  made;  and  the  Japanese  yews, 
which  are  trained  and  trimmed  to  as- 
sume many  curious  flgures. 

Tax'ea.  The  contribution  of  the 
people  to  the  support  of  their  gov- 
ernment; the  term  by  extension  in- 
cluding  any   government   assessment. 
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custom,  duty,  toll  or  impost;  in  the 
language  of  Judge  Gooley — *'  any  Im- 
position by  government  upon  the  per- 
son, property,  privilege,  occupation, 
or  enjoyment  of  the  people   for  the 

f purposes  of  public  revenue.**  A  cap- 
tation tax  is  a  head  or  poll  tax;  the 
single  tax,  one  proposed  to  be  laid 
upon  land  irrespective  of  improve- 
ments: a  succession  tax,  one  on  in- 
herited property;  a  tax  certificate  is 
the  instrument  given  the  purchaser 
at  a  delinquent  tax  sale;  a  tax  levy  is 
the  total  of  taxes  to  be  raised  within 
a  certain  time;  a  tax  lien  is  the  state*s 
hold  upon  property  taxed;  a  tax-roll 
is  the  official  list  of  property  in  a 
state,  county,  tovm  or  city,  or  their 
sub-divisions,  subject  to  tax,  shoving 
the  amounts  levied  and  those  re- 
taxed;  a  tax-title  is  a  title  conveyed 
at  a  tax  sale.  Modem  taxation  is 
thrown  largely  on  real  estate,  which 
cannot  evade  it;  excise,  which  falls 
on  luxuries;  and  tariff,  which  en- 
courages manufacture  and  should  fall 
chiefly  on  luxuries.  Income  and  in- 
heritance taxes  rightly  throw  the  chief 
burdens  on  the  rich.  European 
countries  find  no  difficulty  in  collecting 
income  taxes.  In  the  United  Stated 
taxation  is  complicated  by  the  varying 
laws  of  States. 

Tax'im«Ur.  An  Ingenuous  contriv- 
ance by  which  the  strictly  legal  fare 
chargeable  for  a  cab  Journey  is  in- 
dicated. It  is  only  recently  that  it 
has  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale 
in  London  and  New  York,  Although  in 
Berlin  and  Paris  it  has  been  success- 
fully working  for  many  years.  It  is 
now  in  use  extensively  in  this  coun- 
try both  for  motor  cabs  and  ordinary 
cabs.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  Taxi- 
cab,  in  which  the  number  of  wheel 
revolutions  and  consequently  distance 
traveled  and  fare  due,  are  automatic- 
ally recorded  on  the  dial  of  the  taxi- 
meter, to  avoid  disputes. 

Tay'lop,  Bayard  (1825-1878). 
An  American  writer  and  traveler,  born 
in  Pennsylvania  and  bred  to  the  print- 
ing trade.  At  twenty-one  he  had  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  '*Ximena,** 
and  '*  Views  Afoot,  or  Europe  Seen 
with  Knapsack  and  Staff.**  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  contributed,  as  foreign 
correspondent,  to  the  "  Tribune,"  visit- 
ing in  this  capacity  Egypt,  the  greater 
part  of  Asia,  Central  Africa,  Russia, 
Iceland,  etc.  During  1862-1863  he 
acted  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  1878  was  appointed 
ambassador  at  Berlin.  His  literary  rep- 
utation rests  mainly  on  his  poeuc 
works,  *•  Poems  of  the  Orient,** 
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Rhymes  of  Travel,**  etc.,  and  an  ad- 
mirable      translation      of      Goethe*s 

Tay'lbr,  Isaac  (1787-1865).  Orig- 
inally a  student  of  art,  he  became  fa- 
mous as  a  philosophical  author,  whose 
books,  **  The  Natural  History  of  En- 
thusiasm,'* '*  The  Natural  History  of 
Fanaticism,**  •'  Physical  Theory  of  An- 
other Life,**  "RestoraUon  of  Belief,** 
etc.,  were  marked  by  much  penetra- 
tion. His  son.  Canon  Isaac  Taylor 
(1829-1901),  was  a  philologist  and 
antiquarian  and  historical  writer,  who 
poured  forth  multitudinous  books  from 
the  Yorkshire  rectory  at  Settrington, 
which  he  occupied  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  most  notable  of  his 
productions,  perhaps,  was  his  **  Words 
and  Places,^*  and  his  works  on  the  al- 
phabet and  the  origin  of  the  Aryans. 

Tay'lor,  Jeremy  (1613-1667).  An 
English  divine  of  jgreat  influence,  who 
was  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  troubled  period 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  was  made  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  his  works  was  his  **  Holy 
Living  and  Holy  Dying.'*  He  displayed 
sincerity  and  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  difficult  Irish  diocese,  and 
was  the  most  eloquent  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  writers  of  his  period. 

Tay'lop,  Xaohary  (1784-1850).  The 
twelfth  President  of  the  United  States, 
born  in  Orange  County,  Va.;  obtained 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  army  in  1808; 
first  saw  service  in  Indian  Wars  on  the 
northwest  frontier;  in  1836  cleared 
the  Indians  from  Florida  and  won 
the  brevet  of  brigadier-general.  He 
also  won  great  victories  over  the  Mexi- 
cans on  the  Texan  frontier  dhring 
1845-48  raising  his  popularity  to  such 
a  pitch  that  on  his  return  he  was  car- 
ried triumphantly  into  the  Presidency. 
The  burning  questions  of  his  brief  term 
of  office  were  the  proposed  admission 
of  California  as  a  free  state  and  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  newly- 
acquired  territory.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  a  daring  and  skillfull 
general,  of  unassuming  manners,  and 
loved  by  the  mass  of  people,  to  whom 
he  was  known  as  **01d  Rough  and 
Ready.*' 

Tea.    See  Thea. 

Tea»b6rpy.  The  checker-berry, 
which  is  sometimes  mixed  vfiih  tea  in 
its  brev^ng,  for  flavoring  purposes. 

Teak.  The  wood  of  an  Indian  tree, 
of  great  hardness  and  durability, 
largely  used  in  ship-building.  Ves- 
sels are  still  afloat  which  were  built 
of  this   wood  more  than  a  hundred 
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years    ago.     Will    not    craok,    warp, 
shrink  or  corrode  iron. 

TmiI.  a  small  Aresh-water  duck,  of 
which  two  kinds,  the  Common  Teal 
and  the  Gargany,  occur  in  Britain. 
Other  species — there  are  seventeen  in 
all — are  found  in  America  and  other 
countries.  In  America  there  are  the 
red-head,  green-wing,  blue-wing  and 
cinnamon  varieties,  all  excellent  game 
birds. 


>.  A  clear,  saline,  fluid-like  se- 
cretion of  the  lachrymal  glands  of  the 
eye,  Its  purpose  being  to  moisten  the 
eye  and  wash  out  dust  or  foreign 
bodies.  Tears,  as  a  rule,  flow  off  by 
the  tear-duct  to  the  nose,  but  under 
stress  of  emotion  as  in  grief  or  ex- 
cessive laughter,  often  overflow  the 
cheeks. 

Tmi'zsI.  The  bract  or  head  of  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Dipsacus  used  in  dressing 
cloth;  also  a  machine  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Teoto'na.  A  genus  of  trees  which 
includes  the  East  Indian  teak,  lofty 
trees  with  large  leaves  and  small 
white  or  bluish  flowers,  yielding  a  very 
hard  and  lasting  wood.     See  Teak. 

TMum'Mh  (1768-1813).  A  cele- 
brated Indian  chief  and  warrior  of  the 
Shawnees:  born  near  the  site  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  With  his  brother,  he 
ably  united  the  Western  tribes  against 
the  whites.  During  the  war  of  1812 
he  acted  as  an  ally  of  the  British, 
commanding  the  Indian  contingent 
that  fought  with  them  at  Port  Meiggs; 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  where 
he  was  killed,  he  led  the  right  wing. 

Te>  Deum.  One  of  the  simplest  as 
well  as  most  beautiful  of  the  Latin 
hymns,  so  called  from  its  opening 
words.  According  to  a  very  old  tradi- 
tion it  is  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose,  as 
having  been  first  sung  by  him  when 
he  baptized  St.  Augustine. 

Teeth.  They  consist  of  cement,  den- 
tine or  ivory  and  dental  pulp,  the  whole 
covered  with  enamel.  The  exposed 
portion  outside  the  gum,  is  called  the 
crown;  that  within  it  the  root,  and 
the  narrow  part  between,  the  neck. 
Gutting  the  teeth  commences  in  chil- 
dren about  the  sixth  month  with  the 
central  incisors;  the  lateral  incisors 
follow,  from  the  seventh  to  tenth 
month,  and  the  canines  from  the 
fourteenth  month;  and  along  with 
them  the  molars.  The  second  double 
teeth  come  after  twenty  months,  but 
may  be  delayed  until  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  The  back  molars  do  not 
come  until  the  sixth  year  and  then 
there  is  constant  replacing  with  per- 
manent teeth  until  the  age  of  13;  the 


wisdom  teeth  come  from  17  to  25.  In 
the  child  the  '*  milk  teeth  **  number 
20;  in  the  adult  the  full  number  is 
22.  The  care  of  the  teeth  is  im- 
portant; digestion  depending  very 
largely  on  the  proper  mastication  of 
food.  Germany  gives  fr^e  dental  and 
ocular  care  to  all  school  children, 
and  the  United  States  is  beginning  to 
follow. 

Tee'thlng.  The  dentition  or  tooth 
development  of  men  and  animals. 
Specifically,  the  teething  period  of  in- 
fants. The  milk-teeth  are  those  that 
first  come  in  infancy.  They  are  tem- 
porary or  deciduous,  having  their  pe- 
riod when  they  are  pushed  out  and 
replaced.  Climacteric  teeth  are  those 
that  come  occasionally  to  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  65  and  81. 

Teener  (tegnair'),  Eeelae  (1782- 
1845).  A  Swedish  poet,  theologian  and 

grofessor  of  Greek.  He  wrote  a  oele- 
rated  cycle  of  romance  based  on  the 
old  Norse  sa^as.  His  '*  Prithjofs 
Saga  '*  is  most  famous. 

Teheran.  The  capital  of  Persia,  70 
miles  due  south  of  the  Caspian  at  an 
altitude  of  3,447  feet.  It  possesses  for- 
tifications, garrison,  gates,  mosques; 
manufactures  silk,  tapestry  and  cotton. 
P.  290,000. 

Tehuantepec.  Isthmus  of.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  Mexico  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  130  miles 
wide  with  important  railway.  The  city 
of  Tehuantepec,  near  the  Pacific,  was 
an  Indian  capital.  Its  trade  is  in  indigo 
and  cochineal.    P.  14,642. 

Teregreph  (Greek,  far  writing). 
The  general  name  for  any  means  of 
conveying  intelligence  other  than  by 
voice  or  writfng.  It  is  now  used  to 
mean  exclusively  the  transmission  of 
messsiges  over  a  wire  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. When  Oersted  discovered  elec- 
tro-magnetism in  1820  Ampere  tried  to 
apply  it  to  telegraphy.  Schilling  trans- 
mitted letters  in  1832  by  the  deflec- 
tions of  a  needle,  Weber  and  Gauss 
by  a  glancing  mirror,  as  in  a  gal- 
vanometer, steinheil  discovered  that 
the  earth  afforded  a  return  circuit. 
In  America,  Joseph  Henry  and  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  experimented.  1832-37.  Vail, 
Morsels  partner,  suggested  the  print- 
ing histrument  in  1837,  and  Wheat- 
stone  of  England  made  one  in  1841,  but 
they  did  not  work  well.  At  last 
Morse  with  government  aid,  built  the 
first  telegraph  line,  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington,  1844.  The  Morse  sys- 
tem of  transmission,  variously  modi- 
fied, is  the  one  still  in  use.  It  is  a 
kind  of  clock-work  arrangement  in 
which  the  slight  clicking  sounds  alone 
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are  suffloieni  to  interpret  the  mes- 
sage, the  letters  being  indicated  by 
various  combinations  of  dots  and 
dashes.  From  60  to  100  words  per 
minute  can  be  transmitted  by  this 
method.  Of  late  years  various  sys- 
tems of  multiplex-telegraphy  have 
been  devised,  oy  means  of  which 
many  messages  can  be  transmitted 
over  the  line  at  the  same  time.  The 
electric  telegraph  consists  of  a  bat- 
tery or  dynamo  supplying  the  electric- 
ity, the  insulated  wire  Joining  the  two 
points  of  communication,  the  trans- 
mitter for  sending  and  the  receiver, 
for  taking  the  message.  The  line  wire 
is  borne  on  poles,  or  in  larger  cities 
in  a  conduit  or  subway.  Tne  trans- 
mitter is  usually  a  key  for  making  and 
breaking  the  circuit  as  in  the  Morse 
system  or  for  reversing  the  currents 
as  in  the  Wheatstone.  The  telegraph 
is  largely  a  government  service  abroad. 
Statistics  of  a  single  American  com- 
pany, the  Western  Union,  exhibit  a 
greater  patronage  of  the  service  in 
this  country  than  in  any  foreign  land. 
Its  reports  from  1910  shows  that  it 
had  24,825  offices,  1,429,049  miles  of 
wire  and  handled  75,135,405  mes- 
sages. Leaving  its  competitor,  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Company  out  of  con- 
sideration, tnis  business  nearly  equaled 
that  of  all  Britain.  (See  Wireless 
Telegraphy.)  Great  Britain,  however, 
employs  more  telegrams  in  proportion 
to  population,  the  use  being  fostered 
by  remarkably  cheap  and  convenient 
government  service,  and  aided  by  the 
small  and  densely  populated  region. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  speed  at 
which  a  commercial  message  could  be 
sent  around  the  world  by  cable,  the 
'*  New  York  Times  "  filed  a  dispatch  in 
the  telegraph  room,  on  the  seven- 
teenth floor  of  the  *'  Times  "  buildinor, 
exactly  at  7  o*clock,  August  20,  1911, 
and  the  reply  was  received  by  the 
same  operator  at  7.16%  P.  M.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  Journey  of  28,613 
land  miles  was  16  minutes  and  30  sec- 
onds, including  sixteen  relays,  which 
gave  an  average  speed  of  twenty-nine 
miles  a  second.  Tne  time  made  by  the 
•*  Times "  message  around  the  world 
is  the  fastest  ever  achieved  by  a  com- 
mercial cablegram  since  the  opening  of 
the  Pacific  cable  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  President 
of  the  company,  eleven  years  ago,  when 
a  record  was  made  of  9  minutes  and  30 
seconds. 

Telekln#'8l8  (Greek,  movement 
afar).  Motion  produced  in  an  ob- 
ject far  from  the  motor,  which  is 
called  a  telekino. 

Tel«'m«ehut    (Greek,    far   darting). 


The  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope,  in 
Homeric  legends;  Penelon  added  the 
story  that  Minerva,  disguised  as  Men- 
tor, counselled  him  during  his  father's 
absence,  until  Ulysses,  given  up  as 
dead,  returned  to  shoot  Penelope's 
suitors.  Penelope  is  the  old  moon  in 
the  east;  Telemachus,  the  day-star  at 
her  side;  Ulysses,  the  sun,  sets  in  the 
western  ocean,  and  returns  to  shoot 
the  suitor  stars  with  his  kindling 
rays.  There  w^s  another  Telemachus 
later,  a  real  personage,  monk  of  the 
fifth  century,  who  sprang  to  stop  the 
barbarous  games.  He  was  killed  on 
the  spot  by  the  angry  populace,  but 
gladiatorial  contests  were  soon  after 
stopped  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius. 

Teiem'etar  (Greek,  distance  meas- 
ure) or  range  finder.  An  instrument 
for  taking  distances,  especially  in  ar- 
tillery to  secure  the  correct  range.  In 
the  Boulenge  telemeter  the  period  be- 
tween .  the  flash  and  report  of  the 
enemy's  cannon  is  measured.  In 
Gautier's  the  parallax  is  taken  by  tele- 
scopes and  mirrors,  as  in  a  sextant. 
On  warships  observations  are  instan- 
taneously made  and  telegraphed  from 
bow  and  stern  of  ships,  affording  a 
longer  base  line. 

Teie'pathy  (Greek,  distant  symp- 
athy). Properly  applied  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  second  sight,  in  which  one 
mind,  usually  at  the  point  of  death,  or 
in  great  distress,  affects  another  mind 
at  a  distance:  but  also  applied  to  all 
cases  of  nUnd-reading. 

Talephone  (Greek,  far  voice).  An 
instrument  for  reproducing  sound  at 
a  distance  over  a  conducting  wire  by 
an  electric  current.  In  1854  Charles 
Bourseul  of  Paris  suggested  that  the 
pulses  of  the  human  voice  on  a  metal 
film  might  be  made  to  open  and  close 
the  circuit  of  an  electric  wire,  which 
would  be  reproduced  in  the  vibrations 
of  a  similar  film  at  the  other  end. 
Reis  of  Frankfort  in  1863,  experimented 
with  this  idea,  and  succeeded  in  re- 

firoduclng  consonants  but  not  vowels, 
n  1876,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  of 
Boston,  substituted  the  idea  of  a  cir- 
cuit with  uninterrupted  current,  vary- 
ing in  intensity  at  every  instant  by  the 
pulsations  of  the  diaphragm,  and  after 
various  experiments  attained  his  ob- 
ject. The  principle  was  developed 
through  various  stages  by  Bell  himself, 
Edison,  Elisha  Gray,  Berliner  and 
Hughes,  finally  resulting  in  the  present 
telephone.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has 
the  development  of  telephone  service 
received  greater  favor  than  in  the 
United  States.  Statistics  show  that  65 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  business  of  the 
world  is  done  in  this  country,  which  in 
1910  had  7,084,000  telephone  stations. 
15,649,000  miles  of  wire  and  carried 
20,422,535  messages,  Germany  came 
next  with  911,000  stations  and  2,754,- 
000  miles  of  wire  and  Great  Britain 
third  with  616,000  stations  and  1,848,- 
000  miles  of  wire.  In  the  United  States 
the  servioe  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise  subsidiary  to  the  Bell  Com- 
pany. In  Great  Britain  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  which  is  an  amal- 
jBpamation  of  various  companies,  orig- 
inally formed  to  develop  the  telephone 
industry  of  that  country,  is  now  under 
license  from  the  Postmaster-General, 
who  practically,  owns  and  controls  the 
trunk  lines.  There  are  International 
Telephone  lines  connecting  England 
and  Belgium  and  England  and  Prance, 
and  experiments  are  being  conducted 
with  a  view  to  further  extend  inter- 
national telephone  communications. 

Teresoope  (Greek,  far  view).  An  in- 
strument lor  discerning  objects  at  a 
distance,  used  largely  in  astronomy.  It 
originated  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  although  its  principle 
was  described  as  far  back  as  1250  by 
Roger  Bacon.  Giambattista  della 
Porta  in  1558  speaks  of  such  an  in- 
strument, consisting  of  concave  and 
convex  glasses,  and  Lippershey  of 
Holland  constructed  one  in  1609.  The 
same  year  Galileo,  hearing  of  it,  con- 
structed one  for  himself  and  was  the 
first  to  make  practical  use  of  it.  It 
consists  essentially  of  two  members, 
one  the  objective,  a  large  converging 
lens,  or  concave  mirror,  which  forms 
an  optical  image  of  the  object:  the 
other,  the  eyepiece,  which  magnifies 
the  image.  Telescopes  are  of  two 
classes,  refracting  and  reflecting,  the 
first  transmits  the  rays  to  a  focus 
through  a  combination  of  lenses, 
known  as  the  object  glass;  the  other 
brings  them  to  a  focus  by  reflection 
from  a  concave  mirror.  Reflectors  are 
more  easily  and  cheaply  made  but 
are  inferior  in  the  matter  of  light 
available,  sharpness  or  definition,  and 
in  permanence.  The  large  telescopes 
of  to-day  are  usually  mounted  as  an 
equatorial  so  that  the  observer  need 
not  change  his  position  as  the  instru- 
ment turns.  Earl  Rosse  erected,  1845, 
in  his  park  at  Birr  Castle,  Ireland,  the 
largest  telescope  called  "The  Mon- 
ster," that  had  up  to  that  time  been 
constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000, 
which  afforded  the  means  of  discover- 
ing and  defining  the  spiral  nebule,  the 
muTQr  being  six  feet  in  diameter.  The 
largest  refractor  in  the  world  Is  that 
made  by  Alvan  Clark  for  the  Yerkes 


Observatory,  Chicago.  The  diameter 
of  thq  object  glass  in  this  Instrumeai 
is  40  inches,  and  the  length  of  the 
tube,  75  feet.  The  great  Lick  tele* 
scope  is  of  36  inches  diameter  and  57 
feet  in  length.  A  photographic  tele- 
scope is  one  specially  adapted  for 
bringing  the  photographic  or  actinic 
rays  to  a  focus.  A  submarine  tele- 
scope is  one  for  observing  objects  sub- 
merged and  consists  simply  of  a  water- 
tight tube  with  a  glass  bottom.  A 
telescope  sight  is  a  small  telescope 
mounted  on  a  gun  to  assist  in  sighting 
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Telly  William.  The  celebrated  Swiss 
patriot  who  was  born  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  at  Btlrglen, 
near  Altdorf,  and  headed  the  resistance 
to  the  Austrians  in  1307  and  later. 
The  story  of  his  having  been  compelled 
to  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of 
his  boy  by  Gessier  and  his  dramatic 
revenge  is  now  regarded  as  a  legend- 
ary localization  of  a  feat  which  had 
been  attributed  in  English  legend  to 
William  of  Cloudesley  and  had  been  an 
ancient  Teutonic  myth  before  Teirs 
time.  The  Swiss  hero  of  the  UrI 
had,  however,  a  great  part  in  the 
strenuous  struggle  of  the  mountain- 
eers for  independence  against  the  Em- 
peror Albrecht,  and  died  about  1350, 
after  the  firm  foundation  of  the  League 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Helvetian  Con- 
federation. He  is  only  known  through 
the  ballads  of  two  centuries  later. 

Tellu'rlum  (Latin,  tellus,  the  earth). 
A  rare  non-metallic  element,  belong- 
ing to  the  sulphur  group.  It  is  a  tin- 
white  crystalline  substance,  with  a  me- 
tallic appearance,  and  closely  resem- 
bles selenium  and  sulphur  in  its  chem- 
ical relations.  It  occurs  in  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary,  California, 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  but  has,  not  as  yet 
a  practical  application. 

Temesvar.  The  most  important 
commercial  and  industrial  center  of 
southern  Hungary,  with  a  fortress,  cas- 
tle and  cathedral.  P.  58,225. 
,  Tem>9  (Greek,  cleft,  valley).  A  ro- 
mantic vale,  six  miles  in  length,  be- 
tween Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa,  in 
Thessaly,  Greece. 

Tamperanoa.  Self-restraint,  or  con- 
trol in  the  individual,  but  the  term  has 
come  to  mean  reform  in  or  suppression 
of  the  liquor  trafllc,  and  is  synony- 
mous witn  Prohibition  by  law,  as  a 
Temperance  Town,  etc.  In  that  sense 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  social 
movements  of  the  day,  an  issue  working 
steadily  toward  the  strictest  reflrulation 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  aicohoUc 
intoxicants.      There    are    nine    states 


TMnpArstur* 
where  Prohibition  le  statutory  or  con- 
sUtulional— ^Alabama,  aeorgla,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Mlsslssitipi  North  CarollDa, 
North  Dakota,  OKiahoma,  nnd  Tennes- 
see. Id  regard  to  the  Southern  States 
the  question  of  the  negro,  esters  into 
tbe  matter.  In  recent  eleoUoDB  other 
states  have  voted  very  closely.  Ar- 
liansas  has  55  Prohibition  counties . 
California,  the  great  wihe  growing 
state,  300  ProhibiUon  towns;  CoN 
orado,  100  Prohibition  towns,  and  local 
option  a  prinotpie  considered  by  the 
liguor  interest  inimloal  to  it.  Con- 
neoliout,  has  07  dry  or  prohibition 
towns;  Delaware,  with. 3  counties,  2 
dry;  in  the  Distrlot  of  Colnmhia 
high  license  prevails;  in  Florida  there 
are  35  dry  oounties;  In  Idaho  there 
Is  county  Prohibition;  in  Illinois,  35 
counties  are  Prohibition,  and  8,500 
(owns ;  in  Indiana,  a  territory  occupied 
by  as  per  cent,  of  the  population  Is  dry; 
in  Iowa  74  counties  are  dry;  in  Mlohl- 

gin  Uiere  are  30  Prohibition  counties; 
Hinnesota,  160  Prohibition  towns;  in 
Missouri,  35  Prohibition  oounties; 
Nebraska,  !6  Prohibition  counties  j  lu 
New  Hampshire,  183  Prohibition 
tovnis ;  in  Oregoii,  under  o 
Uon.  21  oounties  are  dry;  ii 
— iDM,   600  dry  townsr  '~ 


luuiuuu  wuuuucsi  lu  Utah,  many  dry 
towns;  In  Vermont,  ei6  towns  Pro- 
hibition out  of  210  In  all;  in  Virginia 
40  out  of  S4  oountieB  dry;  In  Wisconsin 
750  dry  towns;  in  Wyoming,  all  dry 
but  the  Incorporated  towns;  m  Idaho, 
[he  brewery  ownership  of  saloons  is 

frohlbited,  In  Tennessee  the  manufac- 
ure  of  liquor  is  barred.  The  only 
state  Ic  which  the  trafllo  is  unregulated 
is  Nevada. — There  Is  no  doubt  that 
temperance  Is  the  natural  heritage  of 
man.  and  that  intemperance  and  alco- 
holism must  be  regairded  In  the  nature 
of  an  acaulred  habit  and  must  be 
studied  ana  treated  as  such,  to  seonre 
the  elimination  of  the  possible  elements 
iredisposlng  to  It. 

T«m'p«rMur«.  The  degree  of  sen- 
sible beat  or  cold;  condition  as  regards 
heat  or  cold;  the  relation  of  a  body  to 
the  heat  which  It  contains,  as  shown  by 
the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  part 
,  with  Buch  heat.  The  temperature  of 
one  body  Is  said  to  be  higher  or  lower 
than  that  of  another  according  as  It 
imparts  heat  or  receives  It  from  the 
other  when  the  two  are  brought 
into  contiguity.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  decides  the  distribution  and  an- 
nual continuance  of  animal  and  vege- 
table lite.     Plants  shield  their  coming 


leaves  in  buds  and  bulbs;  the  fur  and 
hair  grow  thicker  as  vvinter  ap- 
proaches, as  a  natural  defence,  and 
possibly    from    the    animal's    selection 
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more  developed  sudorlflo  glands.  Bears 
have  white  fur  near  the  Pole,  ermines 
and  ptarmigan  turn  white  in  winter. 
This  18  analogous  to  the  genera!  prin- 
ciple of  nature  which  conceals  ani- 
mals by  assimilating  their  color  to 
their  environment,  in  this  case  the 
snows,  it  makes  them  invisible  to 
their  foes  and  to  their  prey.  The  cause 
is  a  mystery.  The  whiteness  o(  snow 
IS  one  of  the  natural  proofs  of  intelli- 
gent creation,  like  floating  ice.  Black 
snow  would  be  almost  latal  from  ven- 
ter's gloom  and  would  melt  rapidly  in 
the  sun,  leaving  no  snow  reservoirs 
in  spring  and  on  mountains.  Rivers 
would  fall  in  summer.  See  Climate. — 
Solar  temperatures  can  now  be  esti- 
mated by  aid  of  an  apparatus  invented 
by  Professor  Charles  Nordman.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  which  we  know  as  the 
fixed  stars  can  be  told,  by  comparison 
of  the  spectra.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture so  far  found  is  in  one  of  the 
smaller  stars  of  the  constellation,  Tau- 
rus, which  shows  87,000  degrees. 
The  temperature  of  our  sun  is  leas 
than  one-seventh  of  this,  being  only 
9,6  OS  degrees.  Even  that  Is  quite 
warm,  for  the  electric  furnace  is  only 
6,500  degrees.  Many  ot  the  starS  are 
very  much  hotter  than  our  sun. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  varies 
from  98.4  '  to  B8,6  ■■  F.  but  05.7  •  to  99 
are  normal.  It  Is  greater  In  oliildren 
and  old  age.  Is  lowest  between  E  and 
6  A.  M.,  Increasing  with  terrestrial 
magnetism  solar  influeDoe,  food  and 
activity.  The  temperature  In  fevers 
rises  from  99.6"  to  105°,  being  taken 
by  a  oiinlcai  thermometer  in  the  mouth 
or  under  armpit.  It  Increases  with 
pulse,  a  pulse  of  SO  Indicating  a  tem- 

ferature  of  100°;  pulse  90,  lempera- 
ure  101°. 

Tam'pwing  Steel.  If  heated  to  red- 
ness and  suddenly  plunged  In  cold 
water,  steel  becomes  hard  and  brittle; 
if  re-heated  and  cooled  slowly  It  be- 
comes soft  again;  reheated  though  not 
to  redness,  and  suddenly  cooled  it  be- 
comes stltl  softer.  Cooling  Is  delayed, 
in  annealing  {q.  v.),  by  ovens,  or  baths 
of  hot  oil,  which  free  even  glass  of 
brittleness.  If  steel  Is  polished  before 
reheating.  It  assumes  beautiful  colors. 
according  to  heat  applied ;  tempera- 
tures of  430'  to  450*  F.  produce  pale 
to  straw  yellow;  470',  yellow;  490* 
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to  510%  brown  and  mottled  brown; 
530%  purple;  560 •  to  600%  sky  blue 
to  indigo.  The  sword-makers  of  Da- 
mascus and  Scandinavia  were  past 
masters  in  tempering  steel  by  heredi- 
tary and  acquired  experience;  they 
were  prominent  citizens,  and  thought 
to  use  magic  spells^ 

Templafy  KnIghU.  A  rank  in  the 
American  masonic  order,  into  which 
admittance  is  confined  to  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  and  the  principal  requirement 
is  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  organized  into  commanderies  sub- 
ordinate to  a  grand  commandery. 
whose  triennial  conclave  is  an  event 
drawing  thousands  into  the  city  in 
which  it  is  appointed  to  be  held.  The 
present  Grand  Master  is  the  Duke  of 
Connaught;     there     are     173,000     in 

A  iY|prt|/*a 

Temp'lart.  Soldier  knights,  organ- 
ized in  the  twelfth  century  to  pro- 
tect pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  their  resi- 
dence at  Jerusalem  being  called  a 
temple.  As  they  were  unmarried,  rich 
young  men  of  noble  families,  they  at- 
tracted wealth  and  influence  by  a  free 
camp  and  club  life,  accumulated  great 

groperties,  combined  valor  and  de- 
aucherv,  and  became  a  powerful  se- 
cret order.  Their  property  was  con- 
fiscated by  kings,  and  Pope  Clement 
V.  abolished  the  order,  1312.  Their 
churches  were  built  with  domes,  in 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
beautiful  Temple  Church  of  London, 
with  its  wardens  on  the  Thames  sur- 
rounded by  the  Inns  of  Court,  is  a 
memorial  of  them. 

Templartf  Good.  An  American  se- 
cret society  with  an  international  or- 
ganization, a  strong  or.ganized  foe  of 
the  liquor  traiDo.  It  was  founded  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.  in  1854  as  a  reorganization 
of  an  order  of  the  preceding  year;  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1868,  and 
now  has  branches  or  affiliated  organ- 
izations all  over  the  world,  with  600.- 
000  members,  350,000  of  them  in  the 
United  States  of  whom  50,000  are  of 
the  Juvenile  class.  The  International 
Supreme  Lodge  of  this  institution  has 
headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Temple.  A  city  of  Bell  County, 
Texas,  75  miles  northeast  of  Austin, 
the  State  capital;  on  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado A  Ste.  P^  and  Missouri,  Kansas 
A  Texas  Railways.  It  is  the  market 
for  a  cotton,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming  region  and  has  railroad 
shops.    P.  f0,»93. 

Tem'ple.  A  building  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  a  deity  or  deities. 
Those  built  by  the  ancient  Greek,  at 
Olympia,  Athens,  and  Delphi,  were  the 
most  famous.    The  Temple  of  Diana  at 


Ephesus  was  another  of  the  celebrated 
ancient  temples.  The  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem erected  by  Solomon  1012  B.  G. 
was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
598;  rebuilt  by  Zerubabel  after  the 
Babylonish  Gaotivity  and  magnificently 
reconstructed  oy  Herod,  it  was  finally 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Titus,  70  A.  D. 

Temple  Bar.  An  historic  gateway 
that  until  1879  stood  at  the  western 
entrance  to  Fleet  Street,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  Chancery  Lane.  In  olden  times 
it  was  the  custom  to  impale  the  heads 
of  traitors  over  this  gateway.  The 
necessities  of  modern  traffic  caused  its 
removal.  It  was  re-erected  at  Theo- 
balds Park,  Gheshunt. 

TenderlolHy  The.  A  name  given  to 
a  part  of  New  York  City,  from  about 
25th,  to  50th  streets,  and  between 
Broadway  and  6  th  to  9th  avenues, 
containing  the  theaters,  hotels  ana 
high-priced  restaurants:  but  the  name 
also  refers  to  the  region  containing 
the  dance  halls,  well  known  saloons, 
pool  rooms,  billiard  and  boxing  places* 
gambling  dens  and  questionable  re- 
sorts generally  and  the  smaller  all- 
night  restaurants.  The  name  is  a  grim 
police  Joke;  the  region,  with  its  un- 
limited possibilities  of  '*  graft,"  being 
the  fat  slice  of  the  city  when  stations 
are  allotted. 

Ten'dcns  (Latin,  tendere,  to  stretch, 
be  taut).  The  strong  inelastic  cel- 
lular bands  by  means  of  which  the 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  bones. 
They  are  often  expressively  styled 
"  leaders,*'  and  present  the  appearance 
of  white  glistening  cords  endowed  with 
great  strength.  The  Achilles  tendon 
on  the  heel — capable  of  resisting  a 
force  equal  to  a  thousand  pound 
weight — the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  those  of  the  groin,  hands,  and  feet 
are  the  most  noticeable.  Most  of  the 
tendons  are  subject  to  sprain  or  rup- 
ture, and  in  the  latter  case  call  for 
surgical  treatment. 

Ten'edos  (Greek,  beacon).  An  island 
off  the  west  coast  of  .Asia  Minor,  seven 
miles  long;  a  Turkish  possession  in  the 
/Egean  Sea;  noted  in  the  legends  of 
Trojan  times;  p.  8,000. 

Tenerlffe.  The  largest  of  the  Canary 
Isles;  area  782  sq.  m.;  p.  108,000. 
The  capital  is  Santa  Cruz  de  Santiago, 
containing   a   famous   extinct    volcano 

f>eak  of  Teneriffe,  altitude  12,182  feet 
t  exports  wine,  fruit,  etc. 

Teng-Ohow.  A  seaport  of  Shang- 
Tung  province.  China,  p.  200,000 ;  also 
a  city  of  Po-Klen  province,  near  Arooy, 
p.  82,410. 

Ten'tere*  David  (the  younger). 
(1610-1694).    One    of    the     greatest 
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^f  the  Flemish  painters.  He  was 
JMrn  at  Antwerp,  and  his  paintings  of 
the  old  rustic  Flemish  life  are  unsur- 
passed in  their  humor  and  fidelity.  He 
died  at  Brussels.  His  father,  David 
Teniers.  the  elder  (1582-1649),  was 
also  one  of  the  leading  landscape 
painters  of  the  time,  and  learned  his 
art  under  Ruhens. 

Tennetsae.  A  central  southern 
State,  between  Kentucky  on  the  north 
and  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
on  the  south;  length  432  miles,  breadtti 
90  miles;  area  42,022  sq.  m.  The 
River  Mississippi  divides  it  from  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  on  the  west;  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  east.  The  mountains 
rise  to  a  ridge  of  5,000  feet,  with  peaks 
of  6.000  feet  (Mt.  Guyot  6,636)  and 
are  followed  from  northeast  to  south- 
west by  the  River  Tennessee,  which 
rises  in  Kentucky,  sweeps  through 
Tennessee,  makes  a  great  curve 
through  Alabama,  and  then  flows  due 
north  through  Tennessee  to  meet  the 
Mississippi  in  Kentucky.  West  of  the 
river  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky, bound  its  valley  on  the  west, 
Sassing  Chattanooga  on  the  southern 
*ontler  into  Alabama.  West  of  the 
Cumberlands  the  Cumberland  River  of 
Kentucky  flows  into  Tennessee,  with 
another  singular  loop,  and  passes  north 
through  Kentucky,  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, always  keeping  inside  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  Along  the  Mississippi 
River,  on  the  west  lies  a  strip  of  ricn 
alluvium,  10  miles  wide,  which  remains 
swamp  and  Jungle  for  want  of  levees. 
Bluffs  then  rise  to  the  fertile  plain  of 
the  state.  The  central  basin  within 
the  river  loops  and  the  eastern*  Ten- 
nessee valley  has  good  limestone  soil. 
The  mountains  are  Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian, covered  with  heavy  forests, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  state's 
wealth.  The  mountains  afford  water 
and  electric  power  largely  utilized  in 
saw  and  cotton  mills,  and  in  the  min- 
eral district  about  Knoxville  and  Chat- 
tanooga, which  has  abundant  depos- 
its of  soft  coal  with  hematite  and  lim- 
onite  Iron  ore.  The  great  rivers  barge 
heavy  freight  and  raft  the  lumber.  The 
eoal  is  worth  $7,000,000  a  year,  the 
ore  84,000,000,  the  copper  mines  east 
of  Chattanooga,  produce  19,475.000 
0)8.  There  is  phosphate,  lithographic 
stone,  marble  and  pottery  clay.  Ten- 
nessee has  a  temperate  climate,  short 
but  rather  severe  winter.  It  produces 
com  as  its  chief  crop  and  cotton  as 
the  second,  from  the  section  near 
Memphis,  a  cotton  mart  on  the  Missis- 
tippi  in  the  extreme  southwest.  Nash- 
the  capital,  is  nearly  central  on 
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the  Cumberland.  Tennessee  is  de- 
veloping rapidly  in  fruit  and  truck 
farming,  being  near  the  cities  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri.  The  farms  are 
being  subdivided,  education  increas- 
ing. The  mountaineers  of  the  east,  a 
sturdy  people  who  remained  loyal 
during  the  Civil  War,  are  being 
drawn  to  the  manufacturing  towns 
which  are  rapidly  developing.  The 
excellent  iiardwood  is  used  lor  fur- 
niture. Tennessee  is  a  historical 
state.  It  was  founded  by  Boone, 
was  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
supplied  his  riflemen  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Creek  war.  The 
mountains  supplied  31,092  men  to  the 
Federal  army  in  the  Civil  War.  Grant 
began  his  career  on  the  rivers,  at  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson;  the  critical  cam- 
paigns of  Thomas  and  Sherman  cen- 
tered around  Chattanooga.  P.  2,184,- 
789;  colored.  490,000;  Memphis, 
131,105;  Nashville,  110,364;  Knox- 
ville, 36,346;  Chattanooga,  44,604. 

Tannetsae  River.  The  largest  and 
most  important  branch  of  the  Ohio, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Clinch  and 
Holston  Rivers  from  Virginia.  It  flows 
through  Tennessee  to  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky, 782  miles  from  the  source  of  the 
Holston  River.    See  Tennessee  (State). 

Ten'nyton,  Alfred,  Lord  (1809-92). 
An  English  poet.  One  of  a  country  par- 
son's large  family  of  intelligent  and 
delightful  children,  a  universal  favor- 
ite at  Cambridge  and  throughout  his 
life.  His  first  poems,  1830-33,  were 
savagely  reviewed,  though  they  con- 
tained, *•  The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  "  The 
Lotus  Eaters  "  and  ••  A  Vision  of  Fair 
Women."  In  1833  he  lost  his  friend 
Hallam,  his  sister*s  betrothed,  whom 
he  commemorated  In  '*  In  Memoriam." 
His  volumes  of  1842,  '47  and  '50 
achieved  his  fame.  In  1850  he  mar- 
ried, saying  that  the  peace  M  God  had 
come  into  his  life,  published  ''In 
Memoriam,**  and  was  made  poet-laure- 
ate as  Wordsworth's  successor.  His 
**  Idylls  of  the  King,"  and  tragedies 
were  not  unworthy  of  him,  but  did  not 
increase  the  glory  of  his  lyrical  and 
elegiac  poetry.  He  was  ennobled  in 
1883:  and  is  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Ten'op  (Latin,  keen  strung).  The 
part  of  a  musical  composition  sung  by 
the  highest  natural  male  voice.  Its 
compass  covers  about  two  octaves, 
ranging  upward  Arom  the  first  G  and 
below  the  middle  G. 

Ten'rtOy  or  Tan'reo.  A  porcupine  of 
Madagascar,  a  foot  long.  It  sheds  the 
spines,  retaining  only  bristly  hahr.  Has 
been  Introduced  in  Mauritius  to  de- 
stroy insects  and  worms. 
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Teplltz.  A  vvatering  place  of  Bohe- 
mia^ 47  miles  northwest  of  Prague. 
H  has  textile  and  hardware  industries. 
P.  26,104. 

Tsramo.  The  ancient  interamnium 
on  the  Tardino  River.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Teramo  in  central 
Italy  and  possesses  a  cathedral,  Roman 
antiquities,  extensive  trade.    P.  22,618. 

Ter'aphim.  The  name  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  to  designate  certain 
household  gods  partly  in  human  shape 
and  greatly  reverenced. 

Terboroh%  Oerard  (1617-81).  A 
genre  and  portrait  painter  of  the  Dutch 
school.  His  admirable  and  microscop- 
ically perfect  management  of  drawing, 
his  translucent  coloring  and  mastery  of 
light,  shade  and  expression  have  com- 
bined to  make  him  famous. 

Tereblna'oMk  A  family  of  trees,  in- 
cluding the  terebinth  of  the  East,  the 
pistachio,  with  its  highly  flavored  nut 
and  aromatic  oil.  and  the  mastic  with 
its  gum.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
French  t^r^benthlne,  English  turpen- 
tine. 

Tm^oImii*.  a  colorless  volatile 
fluid,    slightly    resinous    in    smell,    is 

Procured  from  turpentine  by  the  ae- 
on of  sulphuric  acid  under  heat.  It 
is  useful  in  bronchitis,  flve  to  ten  drops 
on  a  piece  of  sugar,  and  makes  a 
soothing  inhalation  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  resphratorv  organs. 
Terebene  possesses  antiseptic  prop- 
erties, and  has  been  employed  in 
wound  dressing,  Terebinthina  is  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  employed  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  certain  soaps. 

Tara'do  (Latin,  borer).  The  scien- 
tific name  of  the  ship-worm,  which  is  a 
two-valved  molluscous  animal.  It 
lodges  itself  when  young  in  the  bot- 
toms of  ships  or  in  other  submerged 
wood,  and^ores  its  way  outward  grad- 
ually, causing  much  injury.  Modern 
ships,  however,  do  not  offer  opportun- 
ities to  the  ship-worm,  for  even  when 
of  wood  they  are  metal-sheathed. 

TaKsnce,  PubMlus  TerenHlus  A'fer 
(185-159  B.  C).  The  famous  Roman 
poet  and  dramatist,  who  by  his  talent 
rose  ftom  the  position  of  a  slave  to 
that  of  one  of  the  most  honored  men 
in  Rome.  Six  of  Terence's  comedies 
are  extant — '•  Andrla,"  **  Hecyra." 
"  Heauton-timoroumenos,"  **  Eunu- 
chus,*'  "Phormio,''  and  "Adelphi.'^ 
He  was  an  African  or  Moor,  from 
near  Carthage. 

Tere'siU  Saint  (1515-1582).  A 
Spanish  saint  and  author,  who  was 
bom  at  Avila  in  1515,  entered  the 
Carmelite  order  In  1534,  established  a 
reformed  order  in  1562,  became  fa- 


mous for  her  ascetic  life  and  mysUo 
visions  later,  and  died  in  1582  at  Alba 
de  Liste.  She  left  behind  her  some 
notable  religious  writings,  afterwards 
published,  including  **  The  Way  of  Per- 
fection "  and  '*  The  Castle  of  the  Soul.** 
She  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory 
XV. 

TeKmitaa.  White  ants,  which 
abound  in  hot  countries  and  live  in 
colonies,  their  habitations  being  built 
upon  mounds  rising  to  a  height  of  12 
or  15  feet,  and  constructed  with  a 
labyrinth  series  of  galleries  and  cham- 
bers. There  are  flve  classes  in  these 
communities,  males,  females,  workers, 
neuters  and  soldiers.  The  workers, 
neuters  and  soldiers  seem  all  to  be  im- 
perfectly developed  females.  Species 
are  found  in  Texas,  and  in  Central 
America;  they  devour  wood  so  fast 
that  telegraph  poles  must  be  con- 
structed of  iron. 

Tarn.  A  species  of  sea-gull  of  ele- 
gant plumage  and  graceful  form.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  ordinary  gull. 
There  are  some  sixty  species,  about  a 
dozen  of  which  are  British. 

TaKnL  A  town  of  Perugia.  Umbria, 
in  Italy  among  the  Apennines.  It  has 
iron  and  steel  works,  arms  factory:  p. 
11,864.  The  magniflcent  waterfall.  650 
feet,  celebrated  by  Byron,  supplies 
power  for  the  government  arsenal. 

Tarraclna.  An  Italian  town  on  the 
Mediterranean,  76  miles  southeast  of 
Rome,  where  the  Apennines  close  in  on 
the  sea  after  the  pontine  Marshes.  It 
was  the  ancient  Auxur  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  excavations,  ancient  temple. 
P.  11,301. 

Tarraoot'ta  (Latin,  baked  earth).  A 
kind  of  unglazed  pottery,  mostly  of  a 
red  color,  largely  used  for  building  and 
garden  decoration.  Many  terracotta 
examples  of  Greek  statuettes  and  other 
objects  have  been  discovered. 

TeKrapln.  A  kind  of  fresh-water 
tortoise  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  America,  and  greatly  esteemed  by 
epicures.  Larger  sizes  do  not  measure 
more  than  6  to  7  inches  in  length  of 
shell. 

Terra  Hauta  (terry  bote;  French. 
high  land).  A  city  on  the  Wabash 
River,  Vigo  County,  Indiana.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  coal  and  natural  gas  region 
with  varied  industries.  P.  58,157. 

TeKplar  (Latin,  burrower,  ferreter). 
The  name  applied  to  several  breeds  of 
hardy  dogs  ranging  from  the  shaggy 
Skye  to  the  old  English  black  and  tan. 
The  class  includes,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  the  fox-terrier,  the  Mal- 
tese, the  Boston,  and  the  Yorkshire. 

TaKryp  Elian  Alloa  n848— ).  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
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English  aotresses.  She  began  her  stage 
life  when  seven  years  of  age  in  one  of 
Charles  Kean's  great  productions  at 
the  Princess's  Theater.  She  after- 
wards obtained  other  London  engage- 
ments, and  while  yet  quite  young  had 
made  an  important  position  for  herself. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  she  became 
associated  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  at  the 
Lyceum  that  her  greater  successes 
were  obtained. 

T^Ktiary.    See  Geology. 

Tarturitan.  Quin'tus  SapHimlua  rio- 
rans  Tertullia'nus  (circa  150-230). 
A  distinguished  father  and  writer  of  the 
Latin  Church.  He  lived  first  in  Carthage 
and  then  at  Borne,  and  became  a  Mon- 
tanist  in  203  after  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity some  years  previously.  His  chief 
work  was  his  **  Apoloffeticus,"  &  de- 
fense of  Christianity  called  forth  by  the 
persecutions  under  Septimius  Severus. 

Taa'la.  Nikola  (1852—).  Bom  in 
Servia.  An  electrician  and  inventor.  He 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the 
Telegraph  Engineering  Department  of 
the  Servian  Government;  later  he  was 
in  Paris,  engaged  in  electric  lighting 
experiments;  and  in  1882  went  to 
America  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since.  He  was  associated  with  Edi- 
son for  a  time  and  has  been  an  active 
promoter  of  electrical  developments. 

Tatt  Act.  An  English  statute  of 
1673,  which  prescribed  that  all  gov- 
ernment officers,  civil  and  military, 
should  be  compelled  to  receive  the  sac- 
rament according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  take  the 
oath  against  transubstantiation.  It  was 
repealed  in  1828. 

Tattudlna'ta,  or  Chelo'nia  (Latin, 
testudo:  Qreek«  chelone,  tortoise).  An 
order  or  reptiles  including  tortoises  and 
turtles;  turtle  being  more  usually  ap- 
plied to  sea,  tortoise  to  land  species; 
there  are  some  250  species  found,  some 
of  these  are  fossil,  with  shells  six  feet 
long:  others  of  the  Qallapagos  Islands 
ana  Madagascar,  have  recently  become 
extinct.  The  shell,  or  carapace,  is  a 
development  of  the  ribs;  the  plastron, 
or  under  sheU,  is  a  flattened  breastbone. 
See  Tortoise. 

Tet'anua  (Greek,  tension  spasm)  or 
Lockjaw.  The  severe  spasm  which 
affects  not  the  Jaw  alone,  but  all  the 
muscular  system  more  or  less.  It  is 
due  to  the  introduction  through  a 
wounded  surface  of  a  specific  germ 
which  acts  violently  upon  the  nervous 
organization.  Chloroiorm  vapor  and 
chloral  are  employed  remedially,  but 
this  dreadful  disease  always  requires 
the  most  prompt  and  careful  medical 
treatment.    The  symptoms  are  almost 


identical  with  those  of  strychnine  pois- 
oning, and  include  crampy  pain  about 
the  neck.  Jaw,  and  throat,  twitching  of 
the  facial  muscles,  culminating  in  stif* 
fening  or  cramping  of  all  the  body. 
Acute  cases  are  usually  beyond  the 
reach  of  curative  skill.  A  serum  for 
inoculation  has  been  recently  discov- 
ered. 

Tetraon'ld0  (Sanskrit  titiris;  Greek 
tetraon;  Lithuanian  teterva;  Icelandic 
Thidhur  [whirling]  grouse).  A  cele- 
brated game-bird,  with  species  in  al- 
most all  lands;  the  best  known  are  the 
red  and  willow.  In  Britain  the  begin- 
ning of  grouse  shooting  is  almost  a 
holiday  even  for  i)arliament.  In  Amer- 
ica they  spread  from  Newfoundland  to 
Alaska.  The  black  cock  is  a  typical 
species.  The  ptarmigan  is  found  in 
Spitzbergen  and  haunts  the  edge  of 
mountain  snows,  becoming  white  in 
winter  and  the  north  by  the  curious 
provision  which  assimilates  the  ermine 
and  many  other  creatures  to  the  pre- 
vailing color  of  their  habitat  and  pro- 
tects them  from  observation  and  dan- 
ger. 

Tet'raroh  (Greek,  governor  of  quar- 
ter of  a  province).  A  word  loosely 
applied  in  late  Greek  to  a  subordhiate 
king  or  native  ruler  under  Roman  au- 
thority, like  a  modem  Hindoo  rajah. 

Tetfazzrnl.  Lulsa.  A  prima  donna 
^^0  sprang  into  sudden  prominence  in 
1907  by  her  wonderful  singing  at  Co- 
vent  Garden.  She  was  hailed  as  a 
second  Patti,  and  achieved  a  brilliant 
success.  Her  first  appearance  in  opera 
was  made  at  Florence,  of  which  city 
she  is  a  native,  in  1896.  Later  she 
made  a  tour  in  South  America,  and 
after  her  short  season  in  London  at  the 
end  of  1907  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 

Teu'toburger  Poratt.  A  mountain 
range  in  Germany,  extending  from  near 
Osnabrfiek,  Hanover,  through  West- 
phalia and  Lippe.  The  highest  point  is 
1.500  feet  In  altitude.  Arminlus,  a 
Cheruscan  chieftain,  destroyed  the  Ro- 
man army  of  Varus  tangled  in  this 
forest,  A.  D.  9.  It  was  a  decisive  bat- 
tle, and  virtually  secured  the  freedom 
of  Germany.  A  colossal  statue  of  Ar- 
minius  was  erected  near  Detmold  in 
1875. 

Teuton'lo  Knights.  An  order  of  cru- 
sading knights.  After  1220  they 
abandoned  the  forlorn  hope  of  Pales* 
tine,  and  devoted  themselves  to  sub- 
jugating the  heathen  Slavs — Prussians, 
Livonians,  Courlanders  and  Lithuan- 
ians—on the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic. 
They  won  Prussia  and  Pomeranla  for 
Germany.     After  two  centuries  their 
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KQwer  waned,  but  the  RuBBlan  prov- 
loea  still  have  Oerman  oiviUiatioii,  and 
the  people  beoame  Lutheran  at  the 
ReforniaiioQ. 

Tauton'lo  Rmm.  The  tribes  of  a 
crreal  braDCh  of  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily, which  spread  Itself  over  Europe 
at  the  fall  or  the  RomaD  Empire,  and 
became  the  dominant  factor  in  modem 
history  and  civilization.  They  are 
grouped  by  their  languages:  The  Gotha 

Eesaed  up  the  Danube,  conquering 
e  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  Their  languages  have  been 
preserved  by  a  transTalion  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  resembled  that  of  their  Baltic 
kinsmen,  the  Vandals,  Gepide,  and 
Burgujidlans.  (2)  The  Northern  or 
Scandinavian  branch,  gradually  differ- 
entiated itself  from  the  Gothic  before 
the  dawn  of  history.  (3)  The  Western 
Teutons  Included  Saxons,  Angles  (who 
bordered  upon  the  Scandinavians  In 
land   and  languages),  Frisians.  Plem- 


differentlated  from  the  rest  fn  speech 
and  pronunciation,  from  some  forgot- 
ten influence.  Their  language,  culti- 
vated by  Austria,  Bavaria  and  the  Im- 
perial court,  produced  the  most  dis- 
llDKulBhed  literature,  and,  blending 
with  Saxon,  was  parent  of  modern  Ger- 
man. 

TMsrka'na.  A  city  of  Teras  and 
Arkansas,  the  division  passing  down 
the  middle  of  Main  Street.  It  Is  fn  a 
timber  and  cotton  region  and  has  rail- 
way workshops.     P.  5,655. 

Tm'm,  a  Southern  State,  with  Louis- 
iana and  Arkansas  on  the  east,  Okla- 
homa north.  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mex- 
ico south.  New  Mexico  west.  It  Is 
the  largest  of  the  United  Slates.  800 
miles  long,  750  broad,  area  !65.98G 
square  miles;  greater  than  the  German 
Empire.  The  coast  is  faced  by  long 
stretches  of  sandy  islands  with  Inte- 
rior sounds.  Galveston,  on  one  of  these 
islands,  Is  second  port  of  the  Gulf  and 
fourth  of  the  United  States.  The  coast 
region  is  sandy  loam,  the  Interior  rich 
black  prairie  soli,  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  worn  limestone.  The  northwest 
Is  a  fertile  red  loam.     There 


the  northeasi  border  and  llie  Rio 
Grande  on  the  southwest  are  the  only 
great  ones,  but  the  Sabine.  Trinity, 
Brazos  and  Nueces  are  navigable.  The 
coast  climate  Is  aub-troploal.  with  cit- 
rus  fruit   and   palmettos.      The    inte- 
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rior  baa  greater  variations,  and  is  sub* 
Jeot  to  bitter  norther  storms  in  win-  - 
ler.  Where  the  southern  winds  from 
ttae  Oulf  prevail,  from  Louisiana  to 
Corpus  Chrisll,  there  Is  rain  and  fertil- 
ity. After  that,  Mexico  cuts  00  rain 
on  the  south,  the  Rocky  Mountains  on 
the  west,  and  one  enters  the  arid  bait 
near  New  Mexico,  through  which  the 
Rio  Grande  flows  with  diminishing 
waters  to  the  sea.  West  of  the  farm* 
Ing  lands  there  is  a  belt  of  gracing  dls- 
triots,  where  herds  feed  on  the  natural 

Srass,  and  this  passes  Into  the  cactus 
esert  of  the  Pecos  region.  The  grai- 
ing  eetates  Increase  the  average  size  of 
farms.  Texas  is  the  greatest  cotton 
Slate  of  the  Union  and  world  and  has 
twice  the  cattle  of  any  other  Stale. 
Corn  Is  '"-""'"  ...K~.i  -noderately, 
grown,  a  forage  are 

cultivated  in  winter, 

but  owin,  T  is  short. 

There  are  md  all  fruit 

grows  ab  cultivated 

on  the  c  becoming 

more  anc  There  is 

soft  coal  jntles,  lig- 

nite eisei  field  near 

Louisiana,  ana  may,  gypsum,  salt  art 
mined.  Texas  Is  the  second  state  for 
mercury  production.  Hardwood  Is 
abundant,  near  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas, pine  In  the  sand  region  of  the 
coast.  Cottonwood  grows  In  the  river 
valleys.  The  western  plains  are  almost 
treeless.  The  railways  have  spread 
over  the  plains,  affording  good  com* 
munleatlon.  Galveston  is  becoming  the 
port  of  an  Immense  region  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  its  com- 
mercial Importance  wilt  be  Increased. 
It  has  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
cyclone  of  1900,  but  the  United  States 
Government  has  constructed  vast 
works  to  protect  it  In  the  future.  Texas 
was  the  border  ground  of  the  feeble 

Sovemment  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  and 
as  attracted  for  a  century  the  most 
energetic  blood  of  the  South.  The 
Inevitable  friction  with  the  Merfoan 
authorities  in  a  region  almost  without 
Mexican  population  produced  rivalry 
and  dissension  tSee  Crockett;  Alamo), 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent republie  under  Houston,  1836. 
The  southern  desire  for  slave  terri- 
tory led  to  Its  annexation  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Mexican  War  of  1846. 
After  the  Civil  War,  In  which  Texas 
suffered  but  little,  it  vras  recon- 
structed without  difflculty.  and  became 
the  objective  point  of  emigration  of  the 
best  southern  element.     Provision   of 
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are  enterprising  and  progressive.  The 
chief  industries  center  around  its  ag- 
riculture; oieat-paoking,  cotton  oil  and 
cake.  The  extensive  railways  have 
thehr  machine  shops.  P.  3,896,542, 
colored  700,000:  San  Antonio,  96,614; 
Dallas,  92,104;  Houston,  78.000;  Fort 
Worth,  73,312;  Galveston,  36,981. 

Textual  Critloltm.  The  comparison 
of  different  texts  or  manuscripts  of  lit- 
erary works  with  a  view  to  correcting 
the  errors  that  have  crept  in  and  re- 
storing, so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the 
original  reading.  Very  few  manuscripts 
of  Greek  or  Latin  authors  are  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  they 
were  copied  and  recopied  by  the  monks 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  many  opportuni- 
ties for  error  occurred.  Some  of  the 
errors  are  due  to  carelessness,  some  to 
ignorance.  In  one  manuscript  of  the 
**  Dialogue  **  of  Tacitus,  for  instance, 
the  copier  has  written  (in  Latin)  **  I 
have  emended  this  with  great  success," 
and  he  had  made  much  of  it  read  like 
nonsense.  The  oldest  manuscript  of 
any  ancient  work  is  called  the  arche- 
type and  to  this  the  others  are  referred. 
Or  Horace's  works  for  instance,  there 
are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
scripts, of  which  only  three  are  of  high 
authority.  All  the  copies  of  Lucretius 
are  from  a  single  manuscript,  for  he 
came  near  being  destroyed  altogether 
in  the  Middle  Ages  because  his  poem 
on  ••  The  Nature  of  the  World "  was 
considered  heretical.  See  Palaeography. 

Tbaok'eray,      William       Makepeaoe 

(1811-1863).  An  English  novelist  and 
satirist,  bom  in  Calcutta,  brought 
to  England  while  young,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Charterhouse  School 
in  London  and  at  Cambridf^e.  His  first 
ambition  was  to  be  an  artist,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  he  at  one  time 
seriously  proposed  to  be  an  illustrator 
of  Dickens*s  works,  but  he  never  got 
much  beyond  the  amateur  stage  in 
pictorial  work,  the  drawings  he  made 
to  illustrate  some  of  his  own  novels 
being  crude  and  inefficient.  As  a  hu- 
morist and  novelist  he,  however,  at- 
tained very  high  rank.  To  '•  Eraser's 
Magazine  **^  and  to  "  Punch  "  he  con- 
tributed a  large  number  of  burlesques, 
sketches,  poems,  etc.,  all  full  of  spirit 
and  fun;  but  it  was  not  until  later  life 
that  his  greatest  successes  were  won. 
"Vanity  Pair/'  which  was  issued  in 
monthly  parts  between  1846  and  1848, 
proclaimed  him  a  master  in  the  realm 
of  fiction.  ••  Pendennis,"  **  Esmond," 
**The  Newcomes,"  "The  Virginians," 
"Philip,"  and  "Level  the. Widower," 
make  up  the  main  of  his  finished  sto- 
ries, and  English  literature  is  all  the 
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richer  for  them.  "  The  Four  Georges 
was  pungently  powerful.  He  was  our- 
ied  at  Kensal  Green,  and  his  memory 
is  honored  by  a  bust  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  centenary  was  celebrated 
July  18,  1911,  in  London. 

Thales  (circa  640-546  B.  C).  A 
famous  geometer,  astronomer,  and 
philosopher,  and  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  ancient  Greece.  The  earliest 
of  the  Ionian  philosophers,  he  created 
a  sensation  by  the  pre-calculation  and 
prediction  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  took  place  585  B.  C^  and  he 
looked  upon  water  as  the  principle  of 
all  material  things. 

Tharilum.  A  scarce  metal,  discov- 
ered by  Sir  William  Crookes  in  1861 
from  the  refuse  left  after  the  distilla- 
tion of  selenium.  It  is  found  in  iron 
and  copper  pyrites,  and  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Thamas  (temz).  The  principal  river 
of  England,  rising  in  the  Gotswold 
Hills,  and  passing  through  Wiltshire, 
Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  and  pursu- 
ing Its  ever-broadening  seaward  course 
throujfh  Reading,  Windsor,  Richmond, 
London,  Greenwich  and  Gravesend.  It 
is  about  220  miles  long,  and  at  the 
Nore,  where  it  Joins  the  sea,  is  six  miles 
wide.  Commercially,  it  is  the  most 
important  river  of  Great  Britain. 

Thanet,  Isia  of.  The  extreme  east- 
ern point  of  the  county  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, around  which  the  commerce  ol 
the  world  sweeps  on  its  way  to  the 
Thames.  It  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  and 
contains  Margate,  Ramsgate  and  other 
watering  places.    P.  70,524. 

Tha'a.  The  tea-plant  grows  wild  in 
Assam  as  a  tree  of  20  feet.  In  China,  to 
dwarf  for  picking,  it  is  started  as  a 
seedling,  set  out  in  the  fields  and  be- 
gins to  bear  leaves  for  market  in  three 
years,  being  pruned  to  the  size  of  a 
currant  bush,  with  leaves  like  small 
plum  leaves,  and  pinkish  blossoms  with 
many  yellow  stamens.  The  sprouts 
form,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  a  child  or  woman 
can  pick  enough  in  a  day  to  make  a 
pound  of  tea.  Green  teas  are  quickly 
wilted  by  sun  and  by  fire  in  metal 
basins,  rolled,  dried  artificially,  and  con- 
tain the  full  sap  and  force.  They  are 
called  gunpowder  and  Hyson.  Young 
Hyson  is  the  crop  before  the  rains. 
Black  teas  are  slowly  wilted  in  the 
sun  and  dried  on  trays  in  airy  rooms. 
The  fermentation  gives  the  color.  They 
are  called  Congou,  Pekoe  and  Oolonff. 
English  breakfast  tea  is  scented  with 
blossoms  of  the  Olea  fragrans  and  Ag- 
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laia  odorata.  Tea  was  introduced  into 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth oentury.  when  it  was  a  m*eat 
luxury,  and  fetched  from  $30  to  $50  a 
pound.  Up  to  about  1885  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tea  imported  into  this 
country  came  from  China;  the  bulb  is 
now  obtained  from  Japan  and  Ceylon, 
although  China  tea  of  good  quality  is 
axain  working  its  way  into  favor. 
China  produces  250,000,000  lbs.,  and 
it  is  the  national  drink;  India  and  Cey- 
lon 150,000,000  lbs.  each;  Japan  60,- 
000,000.  New  Zealanders  consume 
6.08  lbs.  a  head;  Great  Britain,  6.03; 
Australia.  5.92;  Canada.  4.34;  Holland, 
1.45;  United  States,  1.30;  Russia.  .94; 
Germany,  .11;  France.  .06.  Coffee  is 
the  chief  drink  of  France,  Germany  and 
the  linHed  States,  but  is  of  course 
much  more  expensive.  As  a  beverage 
tea  is  astringent  and  stimulant;  green 
tea,  especially,  acts  on  the  nerves.  Its 
flavor  and  aroma  are  due  to  the  volatile 
oil  it  contains ;  its  physiological  porper- 
ties  to  theine.  Cream  spoils  the  taste, 
but  the  oil  counteracts  the  alkaline 
theine  and  Is  said  to  be  wholesome.  The 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  United 
States  has  estabhshed  a  plantation  in 
South  Carolina  where  tea  is  grown 
on  a  paying  basis,  being  gathered 
chiefly  oy  colored  children.  The  im- 
portation of  tea  into  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  1909-10 
amounted  in  value  to  (13,671,946. 

Th^'aUrt.  Buildings  in  which 
plays  are  performed.  The  theaters  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
generally  in  semi-circular  form,  with 
tiers  of  stone  seats  around  them,  and 
roofless.  The  first  authorized  theater 
in  lilngland  was  that  of  Burbage,  built 
in  Shoreditch  in  1574.  Other  theaters 
were  erected  at  Bankslde,  In  Southwark 
— the  Globe,  where  some  of  Shakes- 
peare*s  plays  wei*e  first  produced  and 
the  BlacKfrlars.  In  Shakespeare*8  time 
it  was  a  daylight  and  almost  out-of- 
door  affair,  prices  a  penny  a  head. 
Imagination  gave  the  scenery.  The 
most  beautiful  theater  in  the  world  Is 
the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  which  cost 
840,000.000.  In  Germany  the  magic 
lantern  is  used  for  supernatural  effects. 
European  governments  generally  sub* 
sidize  theaters.  In  America  they  are  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  and  moving  pictures 
are  taking  their  place  as  a  popular 
amusement.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  5,000  theaters,  with  98  in  New 
York  City,  and  29  in  Chicago:  annual 
receipts  $100,000,000;  25.000  actors 
with  salaries  of  $20,000,000.  Suc- 
cessful plays  make  fortunes  for  those 
concerned  in  th^ir  production.     Gross 


receipts  of  110,000  to  $12,000  a  week 
are  usual  in  New  York,  of  which  the 
star  receives  $1,000  or  more,  the  author 
$500  in  royalty,  the  theater  $5,000  and 
the  balance  in  salaries  and  expenses 
leaving  a  weekly  profit  of  $2,000  to 
$3,000  for  the  manager  at  whose  finan- 
cial risk  the  production  is  undertaken. 
Dramas  cost  from  $3,000  to  $15,000, 
and  musical  plays  from  $5,000  to  $25,- 
000  to  produce.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
deposit  of  $15,000  for  three  weeks* 
rent  of  the  theater,  often  bringing  the 
cost  of  raising  the  curtain  on  Uie  first 
performance  up  to  $40,000  or  more. 
The  first  night  of  a  play  in  New  York 
practically  decides  its  fate,  and  the 
large  amount  at  stake,  the  reputation  of 
the  actors,  the  distinguished  audience 
and  the  decisive  outcome  to  be  ex- 
pected make  the  occasion  one  of  ex- 
cited Interest  and  expectancy.  This 
complex  modem  development  of  the 
stage  contrasts  vividly  with  the  origin 
of  the  drama,  2,500  or  3,000  years  ago, 
in  the  Greek  religious  festivals  or  na- 
tional miracle-plays,  which  were  free 
of  expense  and  audiences  of  10,000 
persons  gathered  to  witness  dramas, 
spending  the  entire  day  in  seeing  three 
plays:  while  in  the  Chinese  theaters 
the  play  lasts  for  days,  and  the  people 
come  and  go  until  it  is  finished.  The 
Greek  theater  was  a  great  religious, 
patriotic  and  inspiring  force,  was  pro- 
duced at  national  expense,  and  gathered 
the  whole  people  in  vast  audiences  of 
30,000,  enlisting  for  its  dramatists  the 
greatest  genius  known  to  the  world. 
Elizabethan  England,  too,  flashed  its 
most  Intense  thought,  with  all  the 
energy  of  the  Renaissance,  Into  suoh 
spirits  as  Shakespeare.  Books,  the 
newspaper,  science,  politics,  enlist  our 
serious  thought.  The  drama  is  the 
amusement  of  the  luxurious  and  the  dil* 
ettante,  and  the  stage  reflects  the 
change.  Its  great  age  has  passed  away. 
The  modem  play  lasts  about  two  hours 
and  a  half.  The  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric light,  affording  adequate  illumina- 
tion for  the  entire  stage,  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  apron,  or  semi- 
circular form  of  stage,  and  permitted 
the  actors  to  be  framed-in  by  the  pro- 
scenium arch  as  in  a  picture.  The  rela- 
tive location  of  the  actors  thus  being 
changed,  they  being  brought  into  ft 
closer  unit  and  further  removed  ftrom 
the  audience,  acting  became  less  ora- 
torical and  more  conversational,  and  the 
declamatory  style,  known  as  **  the  old 
school  **  became  obsolete.  In  the  case 
of  popular  plays,  a  single  company  of 
actors,  carrying  their  own  scenery,  tour 
regularly  season  after  season  over  the 
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whole  country,  thou^  most  plays 
average  only  two  Beasons.  After  the 
traveling  companies,  Bome  of  which  are 
known  as  repertoire  oompaniea,  play- 
ing a  different  play  every  nigiit  for  a 
week  before  gofng  to  another  olty,  the 
next  niosl  popular  form  is  the  stock 
company,  in  whioh  the  actors  remain 
oontmuouBly  at  a  single  theater,  learn- 
ing a  new  play  every  week,  or  twc 
every  week,  fresh  scenery  being  painted 
for  each  play  as  required.  They  rarely 
produce  new  plays,  oonflning  them- 
selves to  plays  no  longer  in  use  for 
traveling  companies.  See  Plays;  Mov- 
ing Pictures;  Vaudeville. 

The  following  figures,  given  to  the 
public  by  Henry  B.  Harris,  show  the 
extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  theat- 
rical bueinesB  in  the  United  States  and 
particularly  In  New  York  City.  The  In- 
nabilants  of  the  United  States  spend 
per  capita  for  theatrical  amusement 
f6.!0  per  year.  The  railroads  receive 
for  transporting  theatrical  companies 
from  one  city  to  another  1175,000  per 
week,  during  an  average  theatrical 
season  of  thirty  weeks.  The  prlutlDg 
houses  reeelve  for  llthoKrapns  and 
other  billboard  printing,  (60,000  per 

The  amount  of  money  spent  In  ad- 
vertising theatrical  plays  and  stars  In 
the  newepapei^B  of  the  United  States 
has  been  estimated  at  {18,000  per  day. 
The  lilg^est  salary  paid  lo  a  star  Is 
•2,500  per  week  and  fifty  per  cent. 
of  the  profits,  and  Uils  same  star  re- 
ceived u  her  sfaare  of  the  profits  |136,- 
000  for  *  season  of  thirty-eight  weeks. 
The  average  salary  of  actors,  exclusive 
of  Bupflrnumerarles,  is  l!4.10.  Sev- 
enlT-nve  per  cent,  of  the  profession  re- 
ooive  less  than  130  per  week.  The  best 
salary  paid  leading  men,  exclusive  of 
stars,  is  S&OO  per  week.  The  best  sal- 
ary paid  leadrng  women,  exclusive  of 
stars.  Is  1400  per  week.  The  general 
average  salary  paid  advance  agents  Is 
S55  per  week.  The  average  salary  paid 
the  treasurers  of  the  oompantes  Is  gSO 
per  week.  There  Is  more  money  paid 
the  United  Slates  Government  for  pos- 
tage stamps  in  the  promotion  of  public- 
ity of  theatrical  companies  than  is  paid 
by  all  the  mail  order  merchandise 
houses  In  the  United  States  combined. 
^^here  are  seventy-one  theaters  in 
New  York,  and  the  average  rental  Is 
tl,000  per  week  each,  based  on  a  sea- 
son of  forty-two  weeks.  The  averaBs 
cost  of  maintenance  Is  13,600  a  week. 
which  includes  light,  heat  stage  hands, 
ushers,  box-olfice  men  advertising,  or- 
chestra and  cleaners.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nhie  thousand  four  hundred  and 
six  people  nightly  visit  the  theaters  in 


New  York,  given  over  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  arst  class  plays.  The  total  tak- 
ings of  the  theaters  located  on  the  ts- 
land  of  Manhattan  last  year  were  a 
few  dollars  In  excess  of  t22,iO0,0O0. 
The  amount  of  money  invested  in  thea- 
ters on  the  Island  of  Manhattan  Is  In 
excess  of  $11,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 
ground  values,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  which  is  over  830.000,000.  The 
stage  appurtenances,  seats,  carpets, 
draperies,  etc.,  cost  over  14.000,000. 
The  approximate  value  of  the  theaters 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
Is  in  excess  of  a  naif  billion  dollars.  The 
amount  of  money  Invested  yearly  In  the 
Ctty  of  New  York  in  the  production  of 
plays  reached  the  huge  sum  of  t^.OOO,- 

~  iM  (thBbz).  A  ruined  city  of 
GSTP^i  whose  most  fiourlsnlng 
ip pears  ts  have  been  during  the 
e)  Dth,   nineteenth   and   twentieth 

d:  BB  or  from  1500  to  1000  B.  G. 

T  e  flows  through  the  ancient  city 

ai  Ides  It  into  four  quarters,  with 

tL st  sublime  temples  In  existence, 

preserved  through  ages  tn  the  rainless 
air.  There  are  huge  oourtways,  pylons, 
pillared  halls,  colossal  statues,  avenues 
of  Sphinxes  which  inspired  the  Ro- 
mans, In  their  day,  wltn  awe  for  Uis 
forgotten  empire,  and  the  hieroglyphi 
still  preserve  the  records  amid  the  poor 
Arab  Tillages  of  Karnao  and  Luxor, 

ThsbM.  The  capital  of  Btsotla, 
Greece,  rival  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  the 
home  of  Pindar  and  Epamlnondas,  with 
traditions  of  Cadmus  and  CEdipus.  It 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  epared  only  the  heuse 
of  Pindar.  Now  it  Is  a  village  of  3,&00. 

Thsmle'toeles  (530-449  B.  C). 
The  greatest  statesman  of  Athens.  Por- 
seeinK-  the  Persian  Invasion  of  Xerxes 
in  480,  he  developed  the  finances,  in- 
duced (he  Athenians  lo  build  a  navy  and 
seek  alliance  with  Ihe  other  states.  He 
persuaded  them  to  abandon  their  cltr, 
trust  all  to  their  fieet  and  to  the  Jeal- 
ous Spartan  Eurybiades  who  eom- 
manded  the  allied  fleet  of  Greece.  When 
Eurybiades  tried  to  abandon  the  Athe- 
nians, Themlslocles  sent  a  private  mes- 
senger lo  Xerxes,  who  blocked  the 
Greek  fieet  In  the  strait  of  Salamis,  and 
forced  them  to  fight  against  their  will : 
thus  Themistocles  risked  all  on  one 
chance,  and  destroyed  the  Persian  fleet, 
which  outnumbered  the  Greeks,  twenty 
to  one,  and  was  packed  In  en  unman- 
ageable mass  at  the  entrance  to-  the 
strait  where  It  could  neither  fight  nor 
fly.  Never  before  or  since  has  one  man 
so  saved  civilization  and  the  world 
in  spite  of  both  friends  and  foes.    The- 
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mistooles  was  banished  by  unfirateful 
Athens,  and  highly  honored  by  the  Per- 
sians, but  pined  in  exile. 

Th«obPO'min«.  An  alkaloid  substance 
found  in  the  seeds  or  beans  of  the 
cacao  plant,  and  a  chief  constituent  of 
the  cocoa  and  chocolate  of  commerce. 
It  is  volatile  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  while 
in  composition  it  is  allied  to  theine  or 
caffein.  It  is  the  alkaloid  present  in 
tea  and  coffee. 

Th«oo>aoy  (Greek,  God*s  rule).  The 
constitution  of  the  ancient  Israelites 
under  the  authority  of  prophets  like 
Samuel.  Early  New  England  tried  to 
imitate  the  system. 

Theoc'ritut  (B.  G.  310-245).  A  Sici- 
lian poet  who  wrote  at  Alexandria  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  His  pastoral 
poetry  has  never  been  equaled  in  vivid- 
ness and  description,  even  by  Vergil, 
who  considered  him  his  master. 

Theod'olito  (Greek,  even  sighting). 
A  surveyor's  instrument  for  measuring 
horizontal  and  vertical  angles.  A  cir- 
cular disk,  leveled  by  a  spirit  level, 
rests  on  a  movable  tripod,  and  records 
the  angles  of  sight  taken  by  a  small 
telescope,  turning  upon  it  by  a  pivot, 
and  also  possessing  vertical  motion  and 
measurement  to  determine  angles  of 
elevation 

Theod'orio  th«  Qr«at  (454-526 
A.  D.).  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  edu- 
cated at  the  Gourt  of  Gonstantinople. 
Conquering  Odoacer  by  fair  and  foul 
means,  he  became  the  wise  and  benefi- 
cent king  of  Italy,  with  capitals  at  Ra- 
venna and  Verona.  His  great  name 
became  traditional  among  the  Germans 
as  Dietrich  of  Bern  (Verona),  and  was 
sung  in  the  '*  Nibelungenlied.** 

Thaodo'siut  the  Great  (346-395). 
Roman  Emperor  of  the  East  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  gained  victo- 
ries over  the  Goths,  and  the  year  before 
his  death  became  sole  Emperor.  Noted 
in  ecclesiastical  history  for  his  sub- 
mission to  the  penance  imposed  by  St. 
Ambrose. 

Theos'ophy  (Greek,  theos,  God,  soph- 
ia,  wisdom,  hence  wisdom  of  God).  A 
so-called  sacred  science  which  pro- 
fesses to  know  God  by  intuition  and 
Immediate  communication.  It  is  of  very 
great  antiquity.  Within  the  Christian 
era,  there  may  be  numbered  among 
theosophs  the  Neo-Platonists,  the  He- 
sychasts  of  the  Greek  Church,  certain 
of  the  Medieval  Mystics  and  above  all, 
Emmanuel  Swedenborg.  The  sect  was 
known  here  and  there  about  Europe  and 
Asia  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
did  not  attain  to  much  prominence. 
Theosophy  as  it  is  known  to-day  was 
founded  in  Aqierioa  by  the  celebrated 


Madame  Blavalsky  and  Colonel  Olcott 
in  1875.  Theosophy  teaches  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man.  and  alms  to 
develop  the  latent  powers  of  man» 
which,  it  claims,  have  never  yet  been 
more  than  partially  cultivated.  It  has 
no  set  creed,  and  is  quite  free  fft>m 
forms  and  ceremonies.  The  leaders  now 
live  in  India,  profess  an  occult  Hin- 
duism, and  have  established  a  Hindu 
college.  They  have  been  exposed  in 
various  frauds. 

Therapeu'tlot  (Greek  [science  of] 
medical  treatment).  Includes  diet, 
care,  medicine,  baths,  electricity,  mas- 
sage, climate,  njineral  waters,  etc. 

ThaKmal  U'nit.  Quantities  of  heat 
are  usually  defined  by  stating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  capable  of 
heating  a  known  weight  of  a  known 
substance,  such  as  water.  The  unit 
chosen  for  comparison  is  called  the 
thermal  unit.  In  France  it  is  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  one  kilogramme  of  water 
through  one  degree  centigrade;  this  is 
called  a  calorie.  The  thermal  unit  Is 
also  defined  as  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
through  one  degree  centigrade:  1  cal- 
orie=2.2  thermal  units.  1  thermal  unit 
=0.45  calorie. 

Ther'mit  (Greek,  heat  producer). 
The  name  of  a  mixture  of  granulated 
aluminium  and  oxide  of  iron  in  atomic 
proportions,  and  was  developed  by  Dr. 
Hans  Goldschmidt,  of  'Essen  Ruhr.  It 
is  used  with  success  for  welding  pur- 
poses. Thermit  may  be  stirred  with  a 
red-hot  poker,  thrown  into  the  Are,  or 
have  melted  cast  iron  poured  over  it 
without  setting  up  any  visible  action; 
but,  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  re- 
action ensues,  and  a  heat  a  thousand 
degrees  hotter  than  any  furnace. 

Ther'mo-Dynam'Ica  (Greek,  science 
of  heat  force) .  A  term  first  applied  by 
Joule  to  designate  that  branch  of  phTS- 
ical  science  which  treats  of  the  rela- 
tions of  heat  to  work.  What  is  called 
the  first  law  of  thermo-dynamics  is 
thus  stated  by  Clerk  Maxwell ;  "  When 
work  is  transformed  into  heat,  or  heat 
into  work,  the  quantity  of  work  is  me- 
chanically equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
heat.**  The  second  law  asserts  **  that 
heat  tends  to  flow  from  a  body  of 
hotter  temperature  to  one  that  is 
colder,  and  will  not  naturally-  flow  in 
any  other  way.** 

TheKmo-Eleetrlo'lty  (Greek,  heat 
electricity).  The  electrical  current 
resulting  from  the  heating  or  cooling 
of  two  or  more  dissimilar  metals  at  the 
point  of  union. 

Thermom'eter    (Greek,   heat  meas- 
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lire).  An  instrument  by  which  the 
temperature  of  bodies  is  ascertained, 
was  invented  by  Galileo,  and  developed 
by  his  pupils  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  with  a  very  small  bore,  con- 
taining in  general  mercury  or  alcohol. 
Various  modified  forms  of  thermometer 
are  used  for  particular  purposes.  This 
expands  or  contracts  as  temperature 
rises  or  falls,  and  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, body,  liquid  or  gas,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  indicated  by  a  scale 
on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  tube. 
The  English  Fahrenheit  scale  counts 
32**  as  the  freezing  point,  212^  as  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  The  French 
Centigrade  scale  has  0*"  for  freezing 
point.  100*  for  boiling  point.  The  Ger- 
man Reaumur  scale  has  0  ^  for  freezing 
point,  80  *  for  boiling  point. 

Tti«rmop'yl0  (Greek,  hot  gates,  from 
hot  springs  in  the  pass).  The  celebrated 
pass  between  Mt.  OEta  and  the  sea  in 
northeastern  Greece,  where  Leonidas 
with  300  Spartans  stopped  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  480  B.  C. 

Th««eu8.  A  hero  of  Greek  legend 
and  of  modern  art.  He  was  the  son  of 
^geus.  King  of  Athens.  He  was  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  his  mother*s  father 
and  returning  to  Athens  with  his  fa- 
ther's sword,  ne  freed  the  city  from  the 
dreadful  tribute  of  seven  youths  and 
seven  maidens,  paid  annually  to  the 
Cretan  Minotaur.  On  his  father's 
death  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Athe- 
nian greatness  by  consolidating  under 
her  leadership  the  smaller  cities  of 
Attica.  It  seems  a  pity  to  let  this  wise, 
valiant  and  chivalrous  prince  go  as  a 
sun  myth,  more  likely  he  was  a  real 
hero  of  primeval  times  about  whose 
name  traaition  wove  new  exploits. 

Th^s'Miy  (Greek,  farmer's  land). 
The  ancient  Thessalia,  a  province  of 
classic  Greece,  south  of  Macedonia  and 
east  of  Epirus.  Most  of  the  region  was 
ceded  to  Greece  by  Turkey  m  1884, 
by  order  of  the  great  powers  after  the 
Russo-Turkish  War.  P.  148,000. 
Capital  Larissa. 

Th^'tlt.  A  sea  goddess,  the  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris,  loved  by  Jupiter 
and  Neptune.  It  was  prophesied  that 
her  son  would  be  greater  than  his 
father  and  neither  dared  marry  her.  She 
married  the  hero  Peleus,  bore  Achilles, 
bathed  him  in  the  Styx  to  make 
him  invulnerable,  but  forgot  the  heel 
which  she  held.  She  sought  in  vain  to 
keep  him  from  the  Trojan  War,  and 
gave  him  s  suit  of  mamc  armor,  but 
he  was  wounded  in  the  heel  by  one  of 
Paris's  arrows  and  died. 

TlillMt  (tib'et  or  tibet').    The  Euro- 


pean name  of  a  country  in  Central 
Asia,  a  dependency  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire: called  the  "Roof  of  the  World," 
Its  lowest  plains  being  12.000  feet 
above  sea  level:  area.  651,700  square 
miles;  p.  (estimated)  4,000,000  to 
6,000.000.  It  is  very  much  under 
priestly  domination,  and  averse  to 
western  incursion ;  exports  wool,  musk, 
gold,  skins,  and  drugs.  The  capital  is 
Lhassa,  reached  by  a  British  expedition, 
August  1904,  when  trade  rights  were 
secured  in  Tibetan  territory  by  treaty 
between  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Britain. 
The  Thibetans  are  a  Mongolian  race, 
short,  stout,  with  great  capacity  to  en- 
dure existence  at  an  elevation  of  12,- 
000  to  18,000  feet;  barley  growing  at 
16,000  feet.  The  winter  cold  is  in- 
tense. They  have  immense  flocks  of 
sheep,  dressing  themselves  in  heavy 
sheep-skins,  and  weaving  fine  woolen 
cloth  which  is  beautifully  dyed.  They 
are  caravan  traders,  using  the  moun- 
tain yaks  and  large  sheep  as  beasts  of 
burden.  They  are  expert  metal  work- 
ers, and  good  builders,  constructing 
stone  houses  and  monasteries  with 
several  stories.  They  are  good  natured, 
social,  and  fond  of  dancing  and  feast- 
ing. 

Thiers     (tee-air),     Louis    Adolphs 

(1797-1877).  A  French  statesman  and 
man  of  letters.  He  was  born  at  Mar- 
seilles, went  to  Paris  after  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  and  there  began  his  career 
as  an  author  by  publishing  (1823- 
1827)  his  "History  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  shortly  afterwards  enter- 
ing political  life  as  Deputy  for  Aix. 
Under  Louis  Philippe  he  held  various 
prominent  offices,  and  was  Foreign 
Minister  until  a  disagreement  with  the 
King  caused  him  to  resign.  He  was 
then  out  of  office  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, and  occupied  his  leisure  in  wrrit- 
ing  the  early  volumes  of  his  finest 
work,  **  The  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire.*'  After  the  coup  d'etat 
he  spent  some  time  in  exile,  and  did 
not  again  take  part  in  legislative  work 
until  1863,  when  he  was  elected  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  After  Sedan 
he  rose  rapidlv  to  the  chief  position, 
devoting  his  whole  energies  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace.  He  put  down  the 
Commune,  and  restored  order  and 
prosperity.  He  was  President  from 
1871  to  1873. 

Thirst.  The  constant  waste  of  the 
body*s  moisture  by  perspiration  and 
urination  must  be  supplied  by  draughts 
of  water,  and  nature  claims  its  right 
by  means  of  thirst,  which  of  course 
increases  with  perspiration  in  propor- 
tion to  heat,  exposure  to  wind  and  ef- 
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fort,  and  it  is  important  to  have  public, 
factory  and  store  facilities  for  drinking 
water,  which  should  be  taken  in  fre- 
quent, moderate  draughts.  When  in- 
tensely heated,  cool  is  better  than  iced 
water.  The  thirst  of  fever  is  now  re- 
lieved with  cool  water,  and  in  typhoid 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  reduced  by 
immersion  in  a  bath.  Salt,  the  only 
mineral  food  of  man,  is  desired  because 
it  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva  in  the 
mouth,  while  masticating.  If  it  is  used 
moderately  the  constant  trickle  of  sa- 
liva increases  thirst.  Temperance  in  re- 
spect to  salt  diminishes  thirst.  Beer  is  a 
strong  diuretic,  and  drains  the  body  by 
the  flow  of  urine,  producing  an  abnor- 
mal thirst  and  the  increased  draughts 
taken  to  relieve  it  puff  the  body.  Alco- 
hol inflames  and  fevers  the  body,  excit- 
ing thirst.  Loss  of  blood  from  wounds 
and  hemorrhages  produces  abnormal 
and  distressing  thirst. 

Thirty  TyVantt.  A  committee  who 
ruled  Athens,  with  absolute  authority, 
ftom  404  to  403  B.  C,  when  Thrasy- 
bulus  overthrew  them. 

Thirty  Yeara'  War.  A  war  between 
Austria,  most  of  the  Catholic  princes  of 
Germany  and  Spain  on  one  side  and 
Protestant  Germany  on  the  other.  It 
lasted  ftom  1618  to  1648.  The  chief 
figures  of  this  war  were  Wallenstein 
and  Gustavus  Adolphus  (qq.  v.). 

Thia'bV.     See  Pyr'amus. 

ThiaHlo.  One  of  the  Gomposlts  rap- 
idly spread  by  its  downy  seed.  The 
Canada  thistle,  with  long,  propagating 
roots,  is  a  farmer*s  pest.  The  yellow 
thistle  of  Italy  and  the  southern  states 
is  an  astringent,  and  coagulates  milk. 
The  Gentaurea  Americana  of  the 
southwest  States  is  cultivated  for  Its 
flower. 

Thls'tlo*blrtf.  A  little  American  yel- 
low-bird which  rocks  and  sings  on 
thistles  in  the  summer  breeze. 

Thomas,  Qoorgs  Henry  (1816-76). 
One  of  the  noblest  Federal  commanders 
of  the  Civil  War.  Sent  to  West  Point 
from  Virginia,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  Wars  and 
was  wounded  by  an  Indian  arrow  in 
Texas.  He  was  stationed  in  Kentucky, 
1861  and  beat  back  the  Confederate 
Zollicoffer  into  Tennessee,  supported 
Grant  on  the  Mississippi,  and  magnani- 
mously refused  to  supersede  him  when 
he  was  blamed  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  He  was  the  soul  of  Rose- 
orans*  operations  in  Tennessee,  saved 
Nashville,  won  Murfreesboro,  and  the 
great  battle  of  Chickamauga.  His  cap- 
ture of  Pilot  Knot  and  Missionary 
Ridge  opened  the  path  to  the  Gulf 
States.      He    loyally    co-operated    in 


Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  when 
his  rear  was  threatened  by  Hood  in 
Tennessee,  he  turned  swiftly  back  and 
crushed  Hood  at  Nashville  in  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  engagements  of  the 
war. 

Thomas  A'Beok'ot.    See  A*Becket. 

Thomas.  Thoodoro  (1831-1905). 
An  American  orchestra  leader.  He 
came  from  East  Friesland,  1854,  and 
was  first  violin  with  Jenny  Lind.  He 
organized  an  orchestra  in  New  York 
City,  which  he  led,  1861-90,  making 
annual  tours  through  the  United 
States;  conducted  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  1878-90;  director  of 
Cincinnati  Music  College,  1878-90; 
leader  of  Chicago  Orchestra,  1890- 
1905,  with  unlimited  financial  backing. 

Thomas  do  Osla'no  (1190-1240). 
An  early  follower  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  vmo  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Germany,  1221.  He  wrote  biographies 
of  St.  Francis  and  Ste.  Clara.  He  is 
thought  to  be  the  author  of  the  **  Dies 

Thomp'son,    Oophas   Qlovannl.     An 

American  portrait  painter,  father  and 
son  of  the  same  name,  1775-1856  and 
1809-88.  The  father  painted  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  Decatur  and  John  How- 
ard Payne,  the  son,  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman. 

Thompson.  Sir  Chariss  Wyvlflo 
(1830-82).  A  professor  of  Natural 
History  at  Cork,  Belfast  and  Edinburgh. 
He  studied  deep  sea  soundings  and  ufe 
from  the  Government  vessels  **  Light- 
ning** and  ** Challenger**;  published 
"  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,**  "  The  Voy- 
age of  the  Challenger**;  and  invented 
much  of  the  sounding  apparatus  used. 

Thompson.  Jamss  (1700-1748).  A 
native  of  Ednam,  in  Roxburgshire, 
settled  in  London  in  1725  and  In  the 
following  year  published  "  Winter.**  the 
first  section  of  nis  famous  poem.  ^  The 
Seasons,**  which  attracted  much  fav- 
orable attention.  "Summer,** 
"  Spring  **  and  "  Autumn  **  followed, 
ana  increased  his  reputation.  His  other 
works  include  "The  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence,** a  poem  of  rare  imaginative 
power.  "Liberty,**  and  a  masque  on 
the  subject  of  "  Alfred,**  written  in  col- 
laboration with  his  friend,  Mallet.  It  is 
in  "Alfred**  that  "Rule,  Britannia.** 
appears. 

Thom'son.  Sir  Jossph  John  (1856 — ). 
An  English  physicist,  professor  at  Gam- 
bridge  University.  He  is  the  chief  au- 
thority on  the  ionic  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, radio-activity,  the  inertia  of 
matter.  He  wrote :  "  The  Application  of 
Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,** 
1888:  "The  Mathematical  Theory  of 
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Eleetrioity     and     Magnetism/*     1895, 
''  Eleotriolty  and  Matter,"  1904. 
Thom'aon,  Sir  William,  Lord  Kalvin 

(1824-1908).  An  English  priysicist. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Glasgow,  and  knighted  for  his  inven- 
tions which  made  possible  oceanic  ca- 
bles and  telegraphy,  including  the  mir- 
ror galvanometer.  He  invented  quad- 
rant and  portable  electrometers,  and 
eommerciai  instruments  for  measuring 
eurrents  and  potential  differences; 
compensating  compasses  for  Iron  ships, 
Biphon  recorders.  He  is  the  greatest 
authority  on  Thermo-dynamics.  Among 
his  writmgs  are :  "A  Treatise  on  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  ** ;  '*  Electrostatics  and 
Magnetism  *^;  "  On  an  Absolute  Ther- 
mometrio  Scale."  He  was  created 
Baron  Kelvin  in  1892. 

Thor.  The  Scandinavian  god  of  force, 
creation,  light  and  summer,  opposed 
to  the  negative  force  of  the  giants  of 
night,  ice  and  glaciers.  Like  Indra  he 
is  lord  of  the  thunderbolt,  and  grants 
beneficent  rains.  The  moraines  of  gla- 
ciers are  relics  of  his  contests  with  ice, 
and  he  forces  the  dark  earth  dwarfs  to 
do  his  will.  He  is  the  benefactor  of 
mankind,  like  Prometheus  and  Her- 
cules, but  terrible  in  war. 

Tho'rax.  Tne  chest  cavity  and  its 
bony  framework.  The  conical-shaped 
thorax,  narrow  at  its  summit  and  broad 
below,  contains  the  heart  and  the  large 
vessels  therewith  connected — the  lungs 
and  their  bronchi,  a  portion  of  the 
windpipe,  the  oesophagus,  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  many  important  vessels, 
nerves,  and  glands.  It  varies  in  cir- 
cumference considerably  according  to 
the  robustness  of  the  constitution ;  but 
when  properly  developed  in  the  adult, 
should  average  from  36  to  38  inches, 
and  should  be  well  rounded,  neither 
too  flat  nor  too  sharp — ^bulging  to  the 
••pigeon-breasted "  formation,  which 
often  follows  a  rickety  childhood.  The 
contracted  thorax  is  characteristic  of 
the  consumptive  tendency,  while  the 
deep  and  expansive  chest  is  usually  in- 
dicative of  urgent  respiratory  power, 
though  over  prominence  means  emphy- 
sema of  the  lungs. 

TliorMu%  Henry  David  (1817-62). 
A  natural  philosopher  and  nature- 
worshipper,  who  forsook  trade  and  de- 
voted himself  to  a  primitive  kind  of 
existence  in  the  American  woods.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Emerson  and  for  a 
time  lived  v^th  him.  but  in  1845 
adopted  his  career  of  solitude,  and  pur- 
sued those  studies  of  nature  which  af- 
terwards gained  him  a  high  reputation. 
His  "  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods," 
Is  a  uni<rae  book. 


ThoKlum  (named  for  the  god  Thor). 
A  scarce  metal  of  the  nature  of  alumi- 
num. It  ignites  below  a  red  heat  and 
burns  with  great  brilliancy. 

Thorn.  A  sharp  conical  projection 
constituting  the  growing  point  of  a 
branch  which  has  necome  abortive.  A 
thorny-shrub,  tree  or  herb,  often  used 
in  this  sense,  in  composition,  as  the 
Blackthorn  of  Ireland,  the  Hawthorn 
of  Britain,  the  latter  cultivated  in 
hedges,  etc.  When  the  word  is  used 
alone,  it  generally  signifies  a  hawthorn. 

Thorn'baoi(.  A  fish  of  the  ray  or 
skate  species,  common  in  the  British 
seas,  and  popular  as  food.  It  has  a 
mottled  skin,  in  which  yellow  and  light 
and  dark  brown  intermingle. 

ThcKough  Bass.  A  musical  term  ap- 
plied to  a  voice  part  accompanied  by 
numerals,  showing  the  chord  applicable 
to  each  note.  The  term  also  refers  to 
the  entire  science  of  harmonic  com- 
position. 

Thorwald'scn  (tor-vald'sen),  Albert 
Bcrtei  (1770-1844).  The  famous 
Danish  sculptor,  who — born  at  sea — 
was  in  his  youth  assistant  to  his  father, 
a  ship's  carpenter,  but  showing  a  spe- 
cial artistic  capacity  was  sent  to  the 
Copenhagen  Art  Academy,  where  he 
won  a  scholarship  and  was  sent  to 
Rome.  There  he  studied  under  Ga- 
nova.  and  in  the  many  years  that  he 
continued  to  reside  in  Rome  produced 
some  of  the  finest  sculptures  of  his 
day.    See  Copenhagen. 

Thou  (ton).  Jacques  Auguatc  dc 
(1553-1617).  A  French  statesman  and 
diplomatist  under  Henry  IV.  who  nego- 
tiated the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  history 
of  his  own  times  in  eighteen  volumes 
is  the  chief  authority  not  only  for 
French  but  for  European  events. 

Thoughty  New.  This  name  stands 
for  the  great  spiritual  movement  which 
began  as  far  back  as  the  work  of  John 
Wesley,  continuing  in  this  country 
through  the  revival  of  Transcendental- 
ism which  occurred  between  1800  and 
1825.  The  Methodism  of  Wesley,  with 
the  philosophy  of  Emerson  and  Whit- 
man formed  the  basis  of  New  Thougrht. 
One  of  the  early  pioneers  of  New 
Thought  was  a  Mr.  P.  P.  Quimby  who 
helped  reduce  the  philosophy  to  prac- 
tice. New  Thought  is  founded  upon 
the  belief  in  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Principle  of  Being  of  which  man  Is  an 
expression.  This  Principle  is  referred 
to  as  Universal  Mind.  New  Thought 
teaches  that  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
of  man  comes  into  h&rmony  with  Mind 
Universal,  man  manifests  order,  har- 
mony, power  and  happiness;  that 
thought  is  creative ;  that  **  as  a  man 
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thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,*'  that  if  I 
be  turns  the  creative  power  of  hisj 
thought  in  the  direction  of  he&lth  and 
success  he  will  attract  conditions 
which  correspond  with  those  thoughts: 
that  if  he  allows  his  thoughts  to  dwell 
habitually  on  negative  conditions  his 
creative  power  is  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion and  lie  manifests  negative  results; 
that  disease  is  caused  by  wrong  think- 
ing and  may  be  overcome  by  the  men- 
tal recognition  of  the  truth  of  man's 
success  with  the  Universal  Principal  of 
Life. 

Tho^us.  A  kind  of  fox  or  small  wolf 
— in  some  respects  resembling  a  Jackal 
— occurring  in  Africa  and  parts  of  Asia. 
It  is  of  various  colors,  but  mostly 
brindled,  with  dark  stripes  across  the 
back. 

Thou'santf  Islands.  Probably  the 
greatest  collection  of  small  islands  in 
the  world.  They  are  situated  in  the 
expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
outfall  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  islets 
really  number  1,500  to  1,800  and  are 
partly  situated  in  New  York  State  and 
partly  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  many 
of  them  are  picturesque  and  furnish 
summer  holiday  rests.  The  Kurlies 
south  of  Kamchatka  are  called  the 
Thousand  Islands  by  the  Japanese,  to 
whom  they  belong. 

Thraoe.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
southeastern  portion  of  what  is  now 
Turkey  in  Europe,  successively  under 
Macedonian,  Roman,  and  Byzantine 
rule,    before    passing    to    the    Porte. 

Thread  ("twisted").  The  spun 
fibers  of  any  substance,  flax,  cotton, 
hemp,  wool  or  silk,  produced  in  enor- 
mous quantities  by  modem  machinery, 
and  called  yam  when  spun  in  large 
quantities  for  weaving.  Worsted  is 
tight  twisted  wool,  producing  finer  and 
more  enduring  fabric  with  less  nap. 
The  finest  threads  are  the  cotton  ones 
produced  by  Dacca  hand  weavers  for 
their  precious  muslins.  When  im- 
mersed in  water  the  fabric  practically 
disappears. 

Three  Color  Prooete.  In  lithography 
the  same  picture  is  produced  in  exactly 
the  same  dimensions  and  lines  in  as 
Tnany  colors  as  will  be  needed  in  the 
final  product.  These  are  printed  with 
one  color  from  each  stone,  allowing  the 
paper  to  dry  between  impressions.  By 
careful  use  of  the  three  primary  colors, 
composed  and  superposed  in  this  way, 
almost  any  desired  hues  of  green, 
purple,  orange,  olive  and  brov^  are 
created. 

Thresh'er  Shark.  A  large  powerful 
•variety  on  the  shores  of  Europe  and 
the   united   States,   named    from   the 


powerful  blows  of  its  tail,  with  which 
It  kills  shoals  of  herring  for  food. 

Threeh'ing  Maohlnee.  Orientals 
trample  the  grain  straw  with  horses, 
or  drag  sledges  over  it.  The  northern 
nations  used  the  flail.  Andrew 
Meikle,  a  Scotchman,  devised  a  thres- 
taig  machine,  1786.  The  straw  was 
presented  head  first  to  fluted  roUerSt 
which  shelled  out  the  grain,  and  this, 
thereupon  fell  through  a  v^re  net,  and 
the  straw  was  driven  forward.  At 
first  water-power  was  used,  the  grain 
being  carried  to  the  machine.  Horses 
in  treadmills  followed.  The  modem 
steam-threshers  drive  themselves 
from  field  to  field,  and  the  fire  can  be 
fed  with  chaff.  Pitchers  toss  the 
sheaves  on  a  revolving  apron,  where 
the  wire  bands  are  cut,  the  grain 
threshed,  winnowed,  sacked  or  laden 
I&  wagons.  A  machine  threshes  2,000 
bushels  a  day.  The  parts  are  adjust- 
able and  can  be  adapted  to  conditions, 
but  there  are  special  machines  for 
rice,  peas,  beans,  clover,  peanuts,  etc., 
with  adjustments  for  husking  com 
and  cutting  fodder  for  stock  or  silo 
storage. 

Thrift.  There  were  9,142,700  de- 
positors in  United  States  savings  banks 
m  1910,  or  about  one  for  every  ten  of 
the  population.  As  a  great  many  de- 
positors, particularly  in  the  cities,  have 
accounts  in  two  or  three  savings 
banks  this  number  would  be  reduced 
if  we  could  get  statistics  of  the  persons 
with  more  than  one  bank  book;  still 
the  great  total  would  not  be  so  much 
lessened  as  to  weaken  the  general  de- 
duction Just  made.  Statistics  of  sav- 
ings banks,  going  back  for  ninety 
years,  show  as  the  following  table 
demonstrates,  what,  in  each  decade, 
the  savings  of  each  person  in  the 
United  States  would  have  been  had  the 
money  been  equally  distributed. 

1820  $     .12 

1830  54 

1840  82 

1850  1.87 

1860  4.75 

1870  14.26 

1880  16.33 

1890  24.35 

1900  31.78 

1910  45.05 

The  total  per  capita  of  United  States 
money  in  cireulation  In  1910  was 
$35.01,  or  a  total  for  the  population 
of  93,402,266.  of  $3,270,013,322,66. 
Adding  to  this  the  outstanding  notes  of 
the  national  banks  at  that  date,  we 
have  $3,994,887,640  as  the  amount  of 
.currency  available  for  business.  The 
I  per    capita    savings    deposits    of    the 
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country  for  the  year  named,  amounted 
to  $4,207,782,083.30,  which  i&  thus 
$212,894,443  more  than  the  total  of 
all  the  money  in  circulation  for  1910. 
The  excess  shows  the  amount  that 
must  have  ffone  into  the  banks  twice, 
without  withdrawals  and  without  les- 
sening the  bulk  of  currency  in  circu- 
lation. The  individual  savings  depos- 
its in  the  far  Western  States  are  far 
larger  than  in  the  Eastern  States;  but 
when  we  consider  the  per  capita  aver- 
age the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  the  aver- 
age per  capita  deposited  is  about  $250, 
and  m  none  of  the  New  England  States 
is  it  less  than  $100.  The  six  New 
England  States  with  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  furnish  three-fourths  of  all  the 
savings  deposits  of  the  country,  and 
these  savings  are  stored  exclusively  in 
the  cities  and  larger  towns.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  cash  held  in  savings 
banks,  in  the  States  named,  can  be 
measured  when  we  remember  the  vast 
total  of  all  the  deposits,  and  then  con- 
sider that  in  more  than  half  the  States 
in  the  Union  the  per  capita  savings 
in  institutions  is  only  |5.  Up  to  the 
Dresent  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
districts,  in  which  wage-earners  aboimd 
and  there  is  a  weekly  or  monthly  in- 
flow of  ready  money,  show  a  great 
preponderance  of  depositors  and  savers. 

Throat.  The  front  of  the  neck,  con- 
taining the  windpipe,  gullet,  blood-ves- 
sels, etc.,  and  including  the  larynx, 
pharynx,  glottis  and  tonsils  (qq.  v.). 
It  is  studied  by  a  laryngoscope  with 
light  reflected  into  the  throat  by  a 
mirror  pierced  v^th  an  opening  for  the 
observer*8  eye.  See  Adenoids;  Group; 
Diphtheria;  Trachea. 

Throwing  the  Hammer.  A  sport  of 
the  northern  nations,  originally  refer- 
ring to  Thor*s  Thunderbolt  Hammer. 
It  requires  both  strength  and  skill,  and 
is  practiced  in  athletic  games.  A 
hammer  with  a  16-pound  head  and 
4-foot  handle,  grasped  with  both 
hands,  has  been  thrown  113  feet  11 
inches  in  America.  In  Britain  a  16- 
pound  hammer,  swung  in  a  90- foot 
circle  was  thrown  by  J.  Flannagan,  163 
feet;  1  inch,  while  the  United  States 
record  for  a  similar  feat  is  175  feet, 
5  inches. 

Thrush.  A  well-known  song  bird, 
also  known  as  Uie  throstle  and  the 
mavis.  It  is  widely  distributed  over 
Europe,  Asia  and  South  America.  There 
are  some  hundred  species,  eight  oc- 
curring in  Britain. 

Thuoyd'Mes  (thusid'di-dees;  460- 
399  B.  G.}.  An  Athenian  historian.  Un- 
successful, as  naval  commander,  in  re- 


lieving Amphipolis  during  the  siege 
in  420  B.  G.,  he  was  banished  for 
twenty  years,  and  spent  the  time  in 
studying  the  Peloponnesian  War  and 
writing  what  is  considered  the  most 
admirable  history  in  the  world.  He 
was  conservative  in  his  opinions,  but 
impartial,  wise,  with  great  political 
and  military  knowledge.  He  is  man- 
ifestly truthful  and  direct.  His  brevity 
and  conciseness  make  him  difficult  to 
read. 

Thugs.  A  secret  organization  of 
Indian  fanatical  assassins.  They 
strangled  their  victims,  and  buried 
their  bodies  with  a  consecrated 
pick-axe,  and  set  apart  one-third  of 
their  plunder  to  the  goddess  Kali. 
These  assassins  were  difficult  to  sup- 
press, but  vigorous  measures  ulti- 
mately, after  twently  years*  effort,  se- 
cured their  extermination  about  1830. 

Thu'li.  The  most  northern  land 
known  to  the  ancients.  According  to 
Pliny.  Pytheas  reached  it  in  six  dkys* 
sail  nrom  the  Orkneys,  and  it  had  a 
midnight  sun  in  summer,  which  would 
)ut  it  in  Iceland.  Ptolemy  set  it  in 
at.  63  %  which  would  imply  the  Shet- 
lands. 

Thun'dar.  Lightning  Is  an  enormous 
electrical  discharge  between  clouds» 
and  may  be  several  miles  long,  l^^en 
the  flash  itself  is  seen,  it  is  often  de- 
flected or  divided  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  and  is  chain  or  broken 
lightning:  when  only  the  reflection  on 
the  clouds  is  visible  it  is  sheet  light- 
ning. The  discharge  heats  the  air  and 
the  clouds  intensely,  and  the  contrac- 
tion which  follows  produces  the  thun- 
der, which  travels  through  the  air  at 
1,100  feet  a  second,  so  that  an  inter- 
val of  5  seconds  between  flash  and 
thunder  implies  a  mile  distance. 
Sound  tends  to  rise,  rather  than  de- 
scend, and  this  tendency  may  be  in- 
creased by  clouds  and  air  currents* 
so  that  the  reflection  of  flashes  on  lofty 
clouds,  which  may  be  seen  50  miles 
away,  is  often  unattended  by  thunder. 
A  cannonade,  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is  heard  at  a  greater  distance 
than  thunder. 

Thurln'gia.  A  region  of  Central  Ger- 
many, between  Franconia,  the  Hars 
Mountains,  and  the  Rivers  Saale  and 
Werra,  and  comprising  in  great  part 
the  mountainous  Thurlngerwald  dis- 
trict. 

Thurln'gian  Poraal  or  Thuringafw 
wald.  A  wild  wooded  hill  range  of 
Gentral  Germany,  95  miles  long,  fa- 
mous for  its  romantio  scenery  and 
legends. 

ThuKlow,     Edward     Lord      (1730- 
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1806).  One  of  England's  most  eele- 
brated  Lord  Chancellors,  filling  that 
office  for  thirteen  years.  It  was  said 
that  **iio  one  was  ever  so  wise  as 
Thurlow  looked." 

ThuKman.  Allen  Qranberry  (1813- 
95).  A  political  leader  of  Ohio.  He  was 
Democratic  Congressman,  1845-47; 
chief  Justice,  Ohio.  1854;  United  States 
Senator.  1869-81 ;  vice-presidential 
candidate,  1888;  member  of  Interna- 
tional Money  Conference,  1881.  His 
•«  Thurman  Act "  enforced  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Railroads  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

Thurs'day.  The  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  named  after  Thor,  the  Scandina- 
vian deity.  To  the  ancient  Romans 
Thursday  was  dies  Jovis,  or  Jupiter's 
day. 

Thyme  (time:  earth -incense).  A 
fragrant  herb,  eight  inches  high,  fre- 
quent on  the  Mediterranean  hUls«  and 
cultivated  in  wardens.  It  is  sought  by 
bees,  and  perfumes  the  honey. 

Thymela'oes.  An  order  of  plants, 
chiefly  from  South  Africa*  including 
the  Daphne.  There  are  30  or  40  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  species,  with 
glossy  and  often  aromatic  leaves,  deli- 
ciously  fragrant  flowers  and  poison- 
ous berries. 

ThyKeue  (Greek,  dashinff).  The  staff 
carried  in  ancient  Greece  oy  the  Bac- 
chantes during  their  festivities.  It  was 
tipped  with  a  pine-cone  ornament  and 
frequently  appears  in  ancient  sculp- 
tures. 

Tie'ra.  The  name  originally  given 
to  a  head  ornament  worn  by  the 
ancient  Persians.  The  name  was  af- 
terwards applied  to  the  Pope*s  Triple 
Grown.  The  tiara  of  the  first  French 
kings  was  a  high  round  cap.    At  the 

g resent  day  any  coronet  or  frontal 
ead  ornament  is  styled  a  tiara. 

Tibbooe.  A  nomadic  race  of  the  Sa- 
hara akin  to  the  Tuaregs,  their  west- 
ern neighbors.  They  are  of  Berber 
blood,  minffled  with  a  negroid  element 
In  the  south,  roam  among  scanty  oases, 
and  live  by  caravan  trade  or  by  pillag- 
ing caravans. 

Wber.  A  river  of  Italy,  flowing  from 
the  Apennines  through  Umbria  and 
Latium,  passing  many  bridges  at  Rome, 
and  thence  navigable  to  the  sea.  26 
miles  below.  The  silt  has  left  the  old 
seaport  of  Ostia,  with  the  magnificent 
constructions  of  the  Glaudian  harbor, 
•four  miles  inland,  and  fine  statues  have 
been  recovered  by  excavation. 

TlbeHae.    See  Galilee. 

Tibe'riue.  Claudlue  Nero,  Cmb«* 
(B.  G.  42-A.  D.  37).  The  second  em- 
peror of  Rome.  Wise,  cold  and  crafty. 


like  his  mother.  Livia,  whose  intrigues 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  he  ruled  the 
empire  with  the  brain  of  a  statesman, 
while  he  degenerated  personally  into  a 
monster  of  suspicion,  cruelty  and  lust. 
He  ended  his  reign,  like  a  Turkish 
Sultan,  in  his  secret  Seraglio  at  Capri, 
after  destroying  the  family  of  Augustus 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Senate. 

TIb'et.     See  Thibet. 

TIbullue,  Alblus  (54-19  B.  C).  The 
greatest  Roman  elegiac  poet,  graceful, 
tender  and  expressive.  He  lost  his  es- 
tates in  the  Civil  War,  and  served  on 
the  staff  of  Messalla  Corvinus  in  Aqui- 
tania. 

Tlo-douiou^ux  fdooloorfi').  A  neu- 
ralgic affection  of  tne  face  and  side  of 
the  head,  paroxysmal  in  character,  and 
generally  most  troublesome  in  the  tem- 
poral nerve.  Phenacetin  is  recom- 
mended for  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
most  distressing  symptoms,  while  qui- 
nine and  nourishing  dietary  are  likely 
to  conquer  the  neuralgia. 

TIck'nor.Cleonie  (1791-1871).  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Language  of  Harvard 
and  author  of  *'  History  of  Spanish 
Literature  " ;  "  The  Life  of  Prescott." 

Tloondero'oa.  A  town  of  Essex 
County,  New  York,  on  the  outlet  of 
Lake  George  to  Lake  Champlaln.  It 
was  fortified  by  the  French,  1775  (as 
Carillon) ;  captured  by  the  British 
(under  Amherst),  1759,  and  by  Ethan 
Allen  (q.  v.)  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.    P.  2,564. 

Tides.  The  motion  of  the  water  io 
the  ocean,  affected  by  the  sun  and  moon. 
Although  smaller,  the  moon  is  so  much 
nearer  that  it  has  double  the  effect  of 
the  sun.  and  draws  the  water  to  it  in  a 
heap  which  is  about  five  feet  high  in 
the  open  Pacific.  At  the  same  time 
it  pulls  the  earth  away  from  the  water 
on  the  other  side,  making  a  second  tide 
there,  and  with  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  produces  a  high  and 
a  low  tide  twice  in  every  day.  As  the 
moon  falls  back  ^  of  the  circuit  each 
day,  the  tides  fall  back  nearly  an  hour 
in  24  hours.  When  the  sun  is  on  a  line 
with  the  moon  at  new  and  full  moon, 
they  pull  together,  producing  higher  or 
spring  tides.  At  half-moon  they  pull 
against  each  other,  making  lower  or 
neap  tides.  At  the  equinox,  when  sun, 
new  and  full  moon  are  opposite  the 
equator,  they  have  the  greatest  lever- 
age and  the  spring  tides  are  highest  of 
all.  The  tides  travel  at  the  equator 
about  1,000  miles  an  hour,  slacking 
toward  the  poles.  The  barriers  of 
the  continents,  the  varying  depth  of 
the  sea,  winds,  and  marine  currents, 
change  the  speed  of  the  tides,  so  that 
they  nave  a  different  and  Irregular  hour 
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at  each  point,  but  everywhere  recur  at 
the  regrular  interval  of  about  half  a 
day.  In  interior  waters,  like  the  Med- 
iterranean, or  the  Great  Lakes,  the  tide 
is  Blight;  where  a  funnel  shaped  bay 
eontraots  the  wave,  it  increases,  be- 
oominff  60  feet  at  spring  tide,  in  the 
Bay  of  Pundy  (q.  v.),  and  40  feet  in 
the  British  Channel. 

TrMi(,  Ludwig  (1773-1853).  A  re- 
nowned German  poet  and  novelist,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  romantic 
school.  Several  of  his  romances  are 
works  of  undoubted  power — "  Pair 
Bckbert,"  *'  The  Runenberg,"  and  the 
**  Pictures,"  among  others — and  his  in- 
fluence upon  a  special  literary  develop- 
ment was  very  marked. 

Tl«n  Tain.  A  treaty  port,  in  the  prov- 
ince Ghih-li,  Ghina,  70  miles  southeast 
of.  Pekin.  It  was  held  on  lease  by 
Britain.  Prance  and  Germany,  cap- 
tured by  the  Allies,  after  the  Boxer 
rebellion,  July  14,  1900.  It  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Pekin  and  has  a 
Chinese  Navy  Yard  and  Naval  School, 
docks,  handsome  foreign  quarters, 
large  trade.    P.  750,000. 

Tl^Kra  d«l  Pu«'go  (Spanish,  fire 
land).  An  archipelago  in  extreme  south 
of  South  America,  separated  from  Pat- 
agonia by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  di- 
vided politically  between  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina; total  area  of  the  eleven 
large  and  twenty  small  islands,  28,- 
185  square  miles,  p.  (including  about 
1,000  aboriginal  Indians)  8,000.  Gold 
is  obtained  in  the  Argentine  portion  of 
King  Charles  South  Land,  the  largest 
island  of  the  archipelago.  See  Cape 
Horn. 

Tl«r«,  Ktat  (tyarz'a-tft'),  (Preneh 
third  Estate,  the  Commons).  The 
lowest  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
as  reckoned  in  Prance — nobility,  clergy, 
and  tiers  ^tat — prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

TKIIn.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Seneca  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky 
River,  30  miles  southeast  of  Toledo  and 
on  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio,  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  d  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh,  Port  Wayne  d  Chicago 
Railroads.  It  is  the  shipping  point  for  a 
rich  farming  district,  has  natural  gas 
and  oil  and  is  an  important  manufae- 
turinff  point,  turning  out  iron  and  wood 
working  machinery,  agricultural  im- 
plements, glassware  and  pottery,  wag- 
ons, etc.  Heidelberg  University  (Re- 
formed) is  here.  P.  11,897. 
^  Tiffany,  Oharlaa  Loula  (1812-1902). 
A  prominent  diamond  and  art  dealer  of 
New  York  City,  greatly  influencing 
American  taste  and  cultivation  during  a 
long  generation.  His  son,  Louis  Com* 
Tort  Tiffany   (1848 — ),  has  developed 


mosaic  decoration  throughout  the  United 
States,  created  a  new  era  in  stained 
glass,  invented  the  iridescent  or  favrile 
glass. 

TIf'lls.  The  government  of  Transcau- 
casia, Russia;  area  15,306  square  miles. 
The  industries  are  agriculture,  cattle- 
rearing,  vineyards,  etc.  P.  1,250,000. 
The  capital,  Tiilis,  a  city  on  River  Kur 
(capital  also  of  Caucasia),  is  on  the 
main  route  between  Russia  and  Persia. 
It  manufactures  silk,  cotton,  leather 
goods,  silver-ware,  arms,  etc.    P.  185,- 

Trqor*  A  powerful  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, or  the  cat  family,  which  occurs  in 
India  and  certain  other  parts  of  Asia. 
Its  skin  is  of  a  tawnv  yellow,  relieved 
by  black  stripings  of  great  beauty  of 
formation.  The  tiger  is  hunted  in 
India,  and  its  ferocious  disposition 
renders  the  sport  both  exciting  and 
dangerous.  The  prey  of  the  tiger  in- 
cludes buffaloes,  antelopes,  ana  occar 
sionally  human  beings,  though  the  man- 
eating  tiger  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Tigers  attain  a  length  of 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet. 

TIgor  Boetloa.  Predatory  insects,  of 
the  family  Cincindelide  (scurriers). 
with  an  odd  habit  of  running  to  and 
ffo.  They  and  their  larv©  live  on  ants 
and  small  insects,  hiding  in  a  burrow 
and  pouncing.  There  are  1,400  spe- 
cies. 

Tfoer-Cat.  An  animal  much  smaller 
than  the  tiger,  bearing  considerable  re- 
semblance to  it  in  regard  to  its  mark- 
ings and  general  structure.  It  is  found 
not  only  in  India  but  in  Java  and  South 
America.  It  preys  on  small  game.  The 
South  American  varieties  are  the  oce- 
lot, serval  and  chate. 

Tlgro'  (li-gra')..  A  state  of  Abys- 
sinia, in  northwest  basin  of  the  Mareb. 
It  was  formerly  an  independent  king- 
dom.   The  capital  is  Adowa. 

T^grla  (Persian,  swift,  an  arrow). 
A  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  Turkestan* 
Hewing  1.100  miles  to  Join  the  Eu- 
phrates 40  miles  northwest  of  Basra. 
It  is  navigated  by  steamers  below  Bag- 
dad^ and  its  valley  will  be  commercially 
important  when  reached  by  the  Ger- 
man railway  system.  (The  Biblical 
Hiddekel.) 

Tilburg.  A  iovm  near  Breda,  North 
Brabant.  It  has  flourishing  woolen  and 
calico  prtoUng  industries.    P.  44,116. 

Tilbury.  A  railroad  and  steamer  sta- 
tion with  strong  fort  and  extensive 
docks  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames 
River,  England,  opposite  Gravesend, 
twenty  miles  east  of  London.  Here 
Elizabeth  reviewed  her  troops  at  the 
approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
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TM'den,  Samuol  Jones  (1814-86). 
An  American  Jurfst  and  statesman.  In 
1872  he  impeached  Gardozo  and  Bar- 
nard, two  or  the  Tammany  Judges,  and 
finally  overthrew  the  Tweed  ring.  Hav- 
ing purged  the  Democratic  party,  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  York, 
1874;  and  1876  ran  for  President,  in 
the  closest  election  ever  knovni,  and 
decided  by  an  electoral  commission. 
Accepting  the  result  cheerfully,  he 
lived  in  retirement  and  bequeathed 
$5,000,000  to  found  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Tllos.  Slabs  of  baked  clay,  used 
for  covering  floors,  roofs,  passages, 
etc.,  and  of  various  forms;  they  were 
used  in  ancient  times  and  were  often 
made  of  marble  or  enameled  earthen- 
ware. In  modem  times  tiles  have  been 
largly  used  for  decorative  purposes, 
specially  for  fireplaces,  hearths  and 
fioors,  many  elaborate  and  beautiful 
designs  having  been  from  time  to  time 
produced.     See  Pottery. 

Tlllouon,  John  (1630-1694).  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  collected 
sermons  have  been  often  reprinted  and 
tr&nslated.  He  was  humane,  tolerant, 
and  broad-minded. 

Tll'ly,  Johann  TsorklMO,  Count  of 
(1559-1632).  A  Belgian-born  soldier, 
who  achieved  fame  in  the  Spanish,  Ba- 
varian, and  Imperial  Service  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  war,  becoming  general- 
issimo in  1630.  In  thirty-six  battles 
Tilly  provcji  victorious,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Gustavus  Adolphus  near  Leip- 
sic  in  1631,  and  fell  mortally  wounded 
before  the  same  foe  the  year  following 
at  the  Lech. 

TlloK.  A  tovm  on  the  Hiver  Nieraen, 
the  capital  of  Prussian  Lithuania,  Bast 
Prussia,  60  miles  east  of  KOnigsbemg, 
and  close  to  the  Russian  frontier.  It 
contains  foundries  and  machine  works. 
P.  37,146.  July  9,1807,  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia  met  on  a  raft 
moored  in  the  Niemen,  and  signed  a 
treaty,  creating  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

.  Timbuotoo'.  The  chief  tovm  in  the 
French  Soudan,  eight  miles  north  of 
the  north  bend  of  the  Niger  river,  on 
the  border  of  the  Sahara  desert.  It  is 
a  great  trade  center;  p.  10,000  (had 
50,000  Inhabitants,  under  Mandingan 
rule) . 

TimbYv  Theodoro  Ruoolos  (1822- 
1909).  An  American  inventor,  bom  In 
Dover,  New  York.  At  sixteen  he  in- 
vented a  dry  dock,  and  in  1841  con- 
ceived of  and  perfected  the  idea  of 
the  revolving  turret,  which  was  later 
tised  on  the  "  Monitor."  built  by  John 
Ericsson    (q.   v.)    and  now   used   on 


battleships  and  fortifications.  But  for 
the  effective  use  of  this  the  Civil  War 
might  have  had  a  different  ending;  for 
by  it  the  Confederate  **  Merrimac  ** 
(q.  v.).  was  rendered  useless,  and  Uius 
prevented  from  harassing  Northern 
ports.  He  also  Invented  a  system  of 
coast  defences,  including  in  it  the 
sighting  and  firing  of  gun  by  electric- 
ity, and  protection  of  the  harbor,  etc. 
In  1890,  the  New  York  Legislature  and 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  petitioned 
Congress  to  give  him  national  recogni- 
tion, but  the  Court  of  Claims.  1907, 
passed  adversely,  on  the  ground  that 
the  principle  of  the  revolving  turret 
was  not  new.  After  his  death  his  body 
was  removed  to  Washington.  A  re- 
volving steam-battery  had  been  de- 
signed by  John  Stevens  in  1812. 

Time.  Calculated  from  the  sun*8 
meridian  height  at  noon,  and  conse- 
quently varying  with  the  world's  rev- 
olution at  each  meridian,  15  degrees  of 
longitude,  making  ^  of  360*"  or  one 
hour  in  time.  With  the  great  distances 
of  the  United  States  this  became  per- 
plexing, as  different  railroads,  needing 
to  be  accurate  in  their  time  tables, 
dated  from  their  head  offices, 
and  there  would  be  different  times  at 
two  railway  stations  in  the  same  town. 
A  Prime  Meridian  Conference,  held  at 
Washington,  1882,  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada,  introduced  the  present 
system,  by  which  the  area  is  di- 
vided in  time  belts.  The  first  (Co- 
lonial), extends  from  Cape  Breton  to 
near  New  York  City,  meridians  60* 
to  75^;  the  second  (Eastern),  extends 
to  90*,  near  St.  Louis;  the  third  (Cen- 
tral), to  105*",  near  Denver;  the  fourth 
(Rocky  Mountains),  to  120*  near  Los 
Angeles.  The  same  system  has  now 
been  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
all  reckoning  from  the  meridian  or 
Greenwich.  Time  signals  are  issued  by 
the  Unite'd  States  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington  and  communicated  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to 
the  chief  cities,  establishing  a  Stand- 
ard time,  often  communicated  by  a 
central  gong. 

Timoloon  of  Oorlntii  (415-337  B.  C). 
One  of  the  noblest  figures  in  Greek 
history.  He  was  sent  by  his  citiiens  to 
deliver  Syracuse  from  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  and  the  Carthaginians.  He 
organized  the  city  as  a  republic,  freed 
all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  led  them  in 
three  wars  against  the  Garthaffinians. 
whom  he  defeated  in  one  decisive  en- 
gagement against  odds  of  seven  to  one. 
Blind  in  old  age.  his  word  was  law 
throughout  the  island. 

Trmer.  An  important  island  east  of 
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the  Malay  Archipelago  (Lesser  Sunda 
froup) ;  area  12,581  square  miles, 
divided  between  Portuguese  Timor 
(7,450  square  miles,  north  of  the  is- 
land, port  Dilli)  and  Dutch  Timor, 
(5,131  square  miles,  south  of  island, 
port  Goipang) .  The  exports  are  coffee, 
sandalwood,  ponies,  etc.;  total  p. 
(estimated)  from  750,000  to  1,000,- 
000  (less  than  500  Europeans). 

Tlm'oUiy  CIraM  (Phleum  pratense). 
Named  for  Timothy  Hanson,  who  intro- 
duced it  in  North  Carolina,  1720.  It  Is 
the  cat-tail  grass,  with  smooth,  cylin- 
drical head  and  small  seed.  It  grows 
four  feet  high  and  is  the  chief  hay 
grass  through  the  United  States,  being 
sown  mixed  with  clover. 

Timrod,  Henry  (1829-1867).  A 
South  Carolina  Journalist,  the  war-poet 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  lost  all  in  the 
war,  was  broken-hearted  at  the  result 
and  died  of  consumption. 

TImur.    See  Tamerlane. 

Tin.  A  white  soft  metal,  specific 
ffravity,  7.3,  which  melts  at  455**  F. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  metals  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  its  ore  (the  dioxide  or 
eassiterite)  and  formed,  with  copper, 
the  bronze  (q.  v.)  employed  by  primi- 
tive man  instead  of  iron  which  melts 
at  3,200.  Tin  is  not  corrodible,  and  is 
used  for  tin-ware,  and  in  alloys  of 
bronze,  bell-metal,  gun-metal,  pewter 
and  type-metal;  in  amalgam  for  silver- 
ing mirrors;  and  as  tin-foil.  It  is 
chieily  obtained  from  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula and  Sumatra  (77,000  tons),  Bo- 
livia (13,000  tons).  Cornwall,  England, 
and  Germany  (4,()<)0  tons  each).  The 
Phoenicians  brought  it  from  the  Corn- 
ish mines,  which  have  been  worked 
ever  since,  the  tunnels  extending  for 
miles  under  the  sea. 

Tlnord0  (Latin,  sparks).  A  family 
of  small  moths  with  many  species  and 
often  brilliant  metallic  colors.  They 
include  the  leaf  miners,  >^ho  eat  out 
the  chlorophyll  between  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  leaves;  and  the 
clothes-moths,  which  burrow  into 
clothing.  Others  are  the  leaf  rollers, 
whose  larva  wraps  'a  leaf  around  it, 
gall  insects,  root,  twig,  grain,  fruit  and 
seed  feeders. 

TInnevelll.  A  town  in  the  extreme 
south  of  India,  the  seat  of  early  Dra- 
vidian  civilization  and  an  ancient  tem- 
ple. P.  26.000.  The  capital,  Tinnevilli, 
18  the  center  of  the  rich  agricultural 
district.    P.  2.000,000. 

TIn'tem  Abliey.  A  ruined  mediaeval 
monastery  on  the  River  Wye,  Mon- 
mouthshire, England,  four  miles  north 
Chepstow. 


TIntortt'to  (1518-1504).  The  fa-* 
mous  Venetian  painter,  whose  numer* 
ous  religious  pictures  are  of  great  value 
and  interest,  revealing  fine  imaginative 
force  and  a  bold  coloring.  Bxamplea 
of  his  work  are  to  be  met  with  in  most 
of  the  great  European  galleries.  His 
**  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,"  "  Wor- 
ship of  the  Golden  Calf."  *'  Crucifix- 
ion," and  **  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  are 
subjects  that  are  familiar  because  of 
the  flrequency  with  which  they  have 
been  engraved.  His  real  name  was  Ja- 
copo  RobusU,  and  he  received  the  cog- 
nomen of  Tintoret  of  Tintoretto  from, 
his  father*s  avocation,  that  of  a  dyer. 

TIppoo'  8«'hlb  (1740-1799).  The 
sultan  of  Mysore,  and  son  of  Hyder  Ali» 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1782.  Tippoo 
fought  with  the  French  against  the 
English  in  India,  and  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Bangalore  in  1793.  On  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  in  1799  he  was  slaia 
at  Seringapatam. 

Tipton.  A  town  of  Straffordshire» 
England,  near  Wolverhampton,  with 
coal  mines.  It  manufactures  machin- 
ery, rails,  bridges,  cement,  brick,  and 
is  the  site  of  an  ancient  church.  P. 
31,000. 

Tipu'llto  (Latin,  tlpula,  water 
spider).  A  family  or  insects,  including 
the  crane  fiy,  with  1,000  species,  300 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  clear 
wings,  very  long  slender  legs,  and  an- 

Iiear  |n  swarms,  late  in  summer.  The 
arvffi  are  destructive  to  grain. 

TiPMpol.  A  town  on  the  Dniester 
River,  50  miles  west  of  Odessa,  Russia. 
It  has  flour  mills  and  active  trade  with 
Roumania.    P.  29.185. 

TIre'alaa.  The  blind  Theban  sooth- 
sayer of  Greek  legend,  alleged  to  have 
been  stricken  sightless  whilst  acciden- 
tally looking  upon  Athena  bathing.  He 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy  from  the 
relenting  goddess,  who  was  unable  to 
restore  nis  vision. 

TIrynt.  An  ancient  city  of  the  Pelop- 
onnesus, Greece.  The  excavations  of 
Schliemann  revealed  a  city  of  the  Ho- 
meric period,  with  fortifications,  colon- 
nades, temples,  altars,  palaces,  bath8» 
and  archaeological  treasures. 

Tlsohen'dorf,  L.  P.  O.  von  (1815- 
1874).  A  celebrated  German  Protes* 
tant  Biblical  scholar  and  critic,  and  Pro- 
fessor at  Leipsic.  He  was  particularly 
learned  in  ancient  MSS.  and  in  the 
course  of  investigations  in  the  East  and 
elsewhere  discovered  the  famous  Sin- 
aitic  Codex,  and  many  other  Invaluable 
scriptures  iUuminatiye  of  the  Bible. 

Tna'nlum.  A  metal,  discovered,  1789. 
A  gray  powder  which  combines  readily 
with  nitrogen,  gives  toughness  to  BietU 
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brightness  to  silver,  brilliancy  in  the 
carbon  of  arc  lights. 

Titho'nut.  A  greed  myth  of  the 
morning  star.  He  was  a  beautiful 
youth,  beloved  by  Aurora,  the  dawn 
who  bore  him  to  her  rosy  palace.  Being 
mortal,  he  grew  old,  and  faded  away 
upon  the  bosoioa  of  the  goddess,  who 
finally  turned  him  into  a  merry  chir- 
ruping, garrulous  old  grasshopper,  de- 
lighting in  the  dew  of  dawn.  One  of 
Tennyson's  most  exquisite  poems  tells 
his  story. 

Titian  (tish'an)  or  Tliiano  VeMlllo 
(1477-1576).  The  head  of  the  Venetian 
school  and  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
that  ever  lived,  was  born  at  Gadore, 
and  while  a  child  was  taken  to  Venice. 
Bevealing  remarkable  artistic  talent,  he 
was  placed  first  under,  and  then  with, 
the  Bellinis.  and  made  his  first  essays 
in  painting  for  the  public  in  conjunction 
with  Glorgione,  whom  he  soon  sur- 
passed. In  1511  he  was  at  Padua, 
where  he  painted  some  notable  fres- 
coes; in  1542  he  was  back  in  Venice, 
with  a  studio  on  the  Grand  Canal,  em- 
ployed on  important  commissions.  From 
Ihis  time  forward  he  was  in  great 
demand,  and  exercised  his  marvelous 
powers  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
dying  at  ninety-nine  of  the  plague. 

TItlca'oav  Laka.  A  lake  situated  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  on  the 
borders  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  12,645 
leet  above  the  sea:  area  3,200  square 
miles,  average  width  27  miles,  greatest 
length  101  miles.  It  is  almost  cut  in 
two  by  the  Peninsula  of  Gopacabana.  It 
is  nearly  700  feet  deep  on  east  side,  but 
shallow  west  and  south  and  4)ontains 
numerous  islands.  The  largest  of 
these  is  Titicaca,  near  the  Peninsula  of 
Copacabana,  a  sacred  place  of  the  In- 
cas,  with  ruined  palace,  convent,  and 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  It  is  drained  on 
the  southern  side  by  the  Desaguadero. 

TIt'mouaa.  A  small  but  powerful 
bird  of  the  woodlands  and  forests. 
There  are  over  90  species,  six  of  which 
occur  in  Britain,  the  longtailed  titmouse 
being  the  most  common.  The  other 
British  varieties  are  the  great  titmouse, 
the  coal  titmouse,  the  marsh  titmouse, 
the  blue  titmouse,  and  the  crested  tit- 
mouse, whose  names  sufficiently  de- 
scribe their  peculiarities.  They  feed  on 
insects  and  larvs,  and  are  found  in 
North  America  and  Asia  as  well  as  in 
Europe. 

Ti'tus  Pla'Yiua  Sabrnua  (40-81  A. 
D.).  A  Roman  Emperor,  the  son  of  Ves- 
pasian. He  attained  great  renown  by 
nis  successful  part  in  the  Jewish  war 
which  terminated  In  the  capture  and 
destruction   of  Jerusalem   by  him.   a 


feat  of  arms  which  is  celebrated  in  the 
Arch  of  Titus  still  standing  in  Rome. 
On  his  return  he  took  upon  nimself  the 
practical  control  of  government,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  79  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Imperial  purple.  Up  to 
that  time  he  was  deemed  a  profligate 
and  a  tyrant,  but  no  sooner  was  he  in 
sole  power  than  he  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  please  the  people,  com- 
pleted the  Golosseum,  gave  plenty  of 
exhibitions,  buijt  splendid  baths,  and 
otherwise  made  himself  popular.  He, 
however,  only  reigned  two  years. 

Tlv'oll.  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Rome,  Italy;  famous  for  its  sulphur 
baths  and  frequented  by  40,000  per- 
sons annually;  p.  12,150.  The  Falls  of 
Teverone  (Anio)  supply  power  for  the 
electric  lighting  of  Rome.  The  famous 
Villa  d'Este  is  near  Tivoli.  There  is  a 
beautiful  ancient  temple;  superb  view; 
wonderful  ruins  of  Hadrian  s  villa. 

Toad.  An  amphibious  animal,  living 
on  worms,  insects  and  snails.  There 
are  100  species,  and  they  cast  their 
skin  several  times  a  year,  bury  them- 
selves and  hibernate  in  winter,  living 
for  thirty  years.  Each  female  lays  six 
to  ten  thousand  eggs  in  spring,  which 
become  tadpoles,  evolving  into  toads. 
Toads  have  oeen  discovered  in  cavities 
of  trees  and  rocks,  where  they  appear 
to  have  remained  dormant  for  long 
periods. 

Toad-llah.  A  small  carnivorous  fish 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  colored  brown 
and  yellow  like  a  toad. 

Tobac'oo.  It  is  made  from  the  leaves 
of  various  narcotic  plants  of  the  Nico- 
tiana  family,  which  contain  a  volatile 
oil  and  an  alkaloid  called  nicotine.  To- 
bacco is  largely  grown  in  America, 
Guba,  France,  and  other  countries  of  a 
warm  climate.  It  undergoes  various 
processes  of  preparation.  The  leaves 
are  first  dried,  then  cut  into  small 
pieces,  moistened  and  compressed,  and 
in  this  form  is  known  as  cut  or 
**  shag  "  tobacco ;  when  moistened  with 
syrup  or  treacle  and  pressed  into  cakes, 
it  is  Gavendish;  when  twisted  into 
string  form,  it  is  "  twist "  or  **  pig- 
tail.''  For  cigars  the  mid-ribs  of  the 
dry  leaves  are  removed,  and  what  is 
left  is  moistened  and  rolled  into  cylin- 
drical shape.  For  snuff,  the  tobacco 
leaves  are  moistened  and  allowed  to 
ferment,  then  dried,  powdered  and 
scented.  The  consumption  of  tobacco 
in  the  United  Kingdom  Is  nearly  90.- 
000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  the  amount  paid 
for  duty  on  the  same  aggregating  some 
£13,000,000.  The  best  known  tobacco 
is  grown  in  Cuba,  and  used  for  cigars. 
Manila  produces  a  good  light  leaf.  The 
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Uofted  States  produces  984,349,000 
lbs.,  chiefly  in  Kentucky,  North  Garo- 
IJDa,  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  rev- 
enue tax,  amounting  to  $57,889,352. 
The  world's  crop  is  about  300,000,000 
lbs.,  India,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Japan  and  Turkey  follow  the  United 
States. 

Tobii'go.  An  island  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  the  most  southerly 
of  the  Windward  group.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  named 
by  him  Assumption.  It  has  belonged  to 
Britain  since  1762. 

Toboa'fjanlng  (Indian,  odabagan, 
sled).  Sleighing  down  hill,  a  very 
popular  sport  in  Canada  and  elsewhere 
in  natural  snow  tracks.  It  Is  practiced 
also  on  artificially  prepared  '*  switch- 
back," slides,  and  *'  chutes,**  the  latter 
ending  often  in  a  "  shoot  **  into  water, 
when  the  sleigh  is  shaped  something 
like  a  flat-bottomed  boat.  The  pas- 
time in  any  form  is  exciting.  It  is  a 
splendid  winter  sport  in  Switzerland. 

Tobolsk.  The  government  of  West 
Siberia,  Russia,  extending  flrom  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Steppes  of  Semi- 
palatansk  and  Akmolinsk;  area  539,660 
square  miles.  It  is  a  grain  growing, 
dairying,  and  cattle  raising  district;  p. 
1,500,000,  nearly  all  peasantry.  The 
capital  is  Tobolsk,  a  town  on  the  Irtish 
River,  with  Ashing  Industries  and 
trade;  p.  24,964. 

Tooquo'villo,  Aloxis  Ohaplao  do 
(1805-1859).  An  able  French  states- 
man and  writer,  who  was  educated  for 
the  law,  and  was  at  one  time  Juge 
d'Instruction  at  Versailles.  He  was 
sent  out  to  America  in  1831  to  investi- 
gate the  Penitentiary  system,  and  while 
there  he  made  a  very  close  study  of  the 
conditions  of  popular  government  in 
the  United  States,  and  on  his  return 
to  Prance  published  his  celebrated 
book  "Democracy  in  America.**  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  some  years,  and  when  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  President  of  the  Republic 
became  Foreign  Minister.  He  did  not 
associate  himself  with  politics  after 
the  coup  d'etat. 

Todlobon,  Eduopd  Ivonovltoh  (1818- 
84).  A  Russian  general  and  engineer. 
The  soul  of  the  defence  of  Sebastopol, 
1854,  trom  which  he  repelled  the  Al- 
lies by  his  skilful  fortifications  until 
he  was  wounded  and  unable  to  com- 
mand. In  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
1877,  the  Russians  were  repulsed  at 
Plevna  until  he  was  given  command  and 
took  the  city  by  wise  engineering,  af- 
terwards vanning  the  Bulgarian  for- 
tresses. He  commanded  the  whole 
Russian  army,  and  organized  the  con- 
quered regions. 


To'ga.  An  outer  robe  worn  by  tho 
ancient  Romans,  and  corresponding  to 
the  pallium  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
white  and  made  of  wool,  and  was  the 
distinctive  garb  of  the  Roman  citizen. 
A  senator's  toga  has  a  broad  purple 
stripe,  a  knighrs  one  much  narrower. 

To'gOy  HoihoohivOy  Admiral.  Count 
(1849 — ).  The  most  conspicuous 
naval  commander  of  modern  Japan.  He 
was  a  student  at  Greenwich  Naval  Col- 
lege, where  he  obtained  a  complete 
mastery  of  British  methods.  In  the  war 
between  his  country  and  China  he  did 
splendid  service,  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  conflict  between  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia in  1904  speedily  '*  got  in  the  first 
blow.**  on  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
achieved  a  series  of  brilliant  victories 
that  resulted  in  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy*s  ships.  Raised  to  the 
rank  of  Count  in  1907.  In  1911,  after 
being  present  at  the  Coronation  of 
George  V.  of  Great  Britain,  he  visited 
the  United  States  and  was  splendidly 
received  in  New  York, ,  Washington, 
Boston  and  elsewhere. 

To'golond.  A  German  protectorate  in 
West  Africa  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea; 
area  33,000  square  miles;  p.  2,000,- 
000.  chiefly  Soudanese  negroes.  The 
capital  is  Little  Popo  ana  Lomo  the 
chief  port. 

Tokot.  A  town  of  Northern  Asia  Mi^ 
nor,  south  of  Samsun  on  the  Euxlne. 
It  is  in  a  fertile  region  and  manufac- 
tures yellow  leather  and  cooper.  An 
Armenian  massacre  occurred  here  in 
1895.    P.  30,000. 

Tokay.  A  town  of  northeast  Hun- 
gary, surrounded  by  extinct  volcanoes 
whose  slopes  of  ancient  ashes  produce 
2,200,000  gallons  of  the  strongest, 
sweetest  wine  in  the  world.  This  is 
imitated  in  nominal  Tokay  wines  by 
half  drying  the  clusters  before  press- 
ing, securing  a  very  concentrated  juice. 
It  is  made  in  California. 

To'kio  (formerly  called  Yeddo).  A 
city  on  Isle  of  Hondo,  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Yeddo.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  Japanese  Empire,  and  an  immense 
commercial  and  industrial  center,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  100  square  miles;  on 
both  sides  of  River  Sumida,  connected 
by  railway  (18  miles)  with  part  of 
Yokohama.  It  has  wide  streets  with 
ornamental  trees  between  carriage  and 
footway,  electric  lighting;  Imperial 
Palace  and  other  fine  buildings,  but 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  There 
are  numerous  gorgeous  temples  and 
spacious  parks;  p.  1,850,000.  The 
wooden  construction  generally  adopted 
in  Japanese  cities  on  account  of  fre- 
quent earthquakes  exposes  Tokio  to 
constant,  destructive  confiagrations.    A 
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recent  one  has  been  relieved  in  meas- 
ure by  the  sagacious  care  of  the  Jap- 
anese government. 

ToKedo.  A  province  of  Spain,  area 
5,620  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous 
and  till  recently  was  infested  by  brig- 
ands. The  industries  are  agriculture 
and  vineyards;  also  stock-raising;  p. 
376,410.  The  capital  is  Toledo,  an  an- 
cient city  on  the  River  Tagus,  with 
cathedral,  and  many  specimens  of 
Gothic,  Moorish,  and  Gastilian  archi- 
tecture in  its  picturesque  narrow 
streets.     Here  is  the  famous  Alcazar 

Salace  citadel.  Sword-making  still 
ourishes;  p.  25,160. 

Tole'do.  A  city  on  the  Maumee 
River,  Ohio,  a  great  railway  and  man- 
ufacturing center  covering  an  area  of 
28  H  square  miles.  It  is  a  port  on 
Lake  Erie  with  extensive  commerce; 
the  center  of  seventeen  railways  and  a 
canal.  It  has  steel  and  lumber  indus- 
tries.   P.  168,497. 

Telia.  Payments  for  privileges  of 
passage,  existed  from  very  early  times. 
They  were  first  exacted  in  respect  of 
ships  passing  up  rivers,  tolls  being  de- 
manded on  the  Elbe  in  1109.  Tolls  for 
land  passage  are  said  to  have  originated 
in  England  in  1269,  toll-bars  being 
erected  at  certain  distances  on  the 
highroads  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
where  toll  had  to  be  paid  for  all  vehi- 
cles passing  to  and  fro. 

Tola'tol,  Oount^Leo  (1828-1911). 
The  most  distinguished  personality 
in  modem  Russian  literature.  Born 
of  a  good  family,  he  was  for  a  time 
in  the  army,  but  was  so  greatly  moved 
by    the    trials   and   sufferings   of   the 

geople  that,  out  of  pure  sympathy  of 
eart,  he*was  Impelled  **  to  take  up  his 
pen  and  write."  At  twenty-four  he 
published  his  "Childhood,"  and  in 
1854,  while  in  camp  in  the  Crimea, 
wrote  his  "  Tales  from  Sebastopol,'* 
which  procured  him  considerable  lit- 
erary fame.  Later  on  he  was  a  per- 
sistent advocate  of  progressive  ideas, 
and  before  the  Emancipation  Act  for 
freeing  all  Russian  serfs  was  enforced, 
he  himself  had  given  the  serfs  on  his 
own  estate  their  freedom.  In  1862  he 
married,  and  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
country  life,  shortly  afterwards  pub- 
lishing his  "  War  and  Peace "  and 
••Anna  Kar^nlna."  In  more  recent 
years  Tolstoi  has  developed  a  sort  of 
religious  mysticism.  Among  his  later 
works  are  "  The  Power  of  Darkness," 
"  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  "  The  Cos- 
sacks," *'  The  Resurrection,"  and  **  The 
End  of  the  Age." 

To'lu.  A  gum  collected  by  Indians  in 
calabashes  from  a  tree  on  the  Amazon 
and  in  Columbia.     It  is  soft,  reddish 


brown,  aromatic,  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
employed  in  medicine,  perfumery  and 
for  pastilles.  It  relieves  throat  trou- 
bles. 

Toma'to  (Mexican,  tomalt).  One  of 
the  Solanaces,  an  annual  straggling 
plant,  a  native  of  the  Andes  and  de- 
veloped m  many  varieties,  with  bright 
red  or  yellow  fruit,  good  raw  or 
cooked.  Besides  universal  domestic 
use,  they  are  canned  ftom  300.000 
acres  of  land,  chiefly  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Indiana,  to  annual  value 
of  $21,000,000. 

Tompkins.  Danisi  D.  (1774-1825). 
A  New  York  political  leader.  He  was 
congressman,  1804,  governor,  1806- 
16,  energetic  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
urged  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  New 
York.  He  was  \^ce-president  with 
Monroe,  1817. 

Tomsk.  A  Russian  government  in 
West  Siberia,  adjoining  the  Chinese 
frontier,  area  331,159  square  miles.  Its 
industries  are  agriculture,  dairying, 
stock-raising^  fisheries,  mininer  and 
manufacturing;'  p.  2,500,000.  The 
capital  is  Tomsk,  a  city  on  Tom  River 
and  a  branch  of  the  ^rans-Siberian 
railway.  It  has  a  university,  cathedral 
and  many  thriving  industries.  P.  70,- 
000. 

Ton.  A  measure  of  weight,  equal  to 
2,000  lbs.  This  is  the  American  or 
short  ton.  The  English  reckon  112  lbs. 
to  a  owt.  making  the  long  ton  equal 
to  2,240  lbs.     See  Pound. 

Ton'ga  Islands.  Group  of  islands  east 
of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

ToiMuo.  The  organ  of  speech  and 
taste.  Is  a  ready  tell-tale  of  health  or 
its  converse.  To  the  eye  of  experi- 
ence it  reveals  at  a  glance  the  state  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  indicates  any 
disturbance  of  the  general  system. 
Should  the  tongue  be  swollen,  with  ac- 
companying throat  catarrh,  we  have  the 
sign  of  a  stomach  disorder;  a  dry  ton- 
gue points  to  prostrate  strenerth;  fur- 
less  and  red  signalizes  intestinal  irrita- 
tion; heavily  coated  with  white  fur  it 
announces  a  febrile  bodily  state;  re- 
laxed it  speaks  with  sympathetic  si- 
lence of  rheumatic  trouble;  protruded 
and  pointing  sideways  it  indicates  par- 
tial paralysis,  and  the  situation  of  the 
>alsied  part;  strawberry-like  it  assists 
n  the  diagnosis  of  scarlet-fever.  It  is 
liable  to  many  ailments  of  its  own,  be- 
sides thus,  by  its  dryness,  moisture, 
bulk,  movements,  and  the  character  of 
its  coating,  affording  the  index  to  de- 
rangement elsewhere.  Ulceration,  In- 
tlamroatlon,  and  cancer  at  times  assail 
the  tonerue,  and  demand  remedial 
treatment  of  a  proper  character  with  a 
peremptoriness   which   will   brook   no 
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denial.  The  exquisite  sensibilitieB  of 
touch  and  taste  in  the  tongae  are  ad- 
mirable aids  to  the  direction  of  the 
all-important  processes  of  mastication. 
See  Taste. 

Ton'lc  8ol-Fa.  The  system  of  musical 
notation,  in  which  letters  are  substi- 
tuted for  notes,  was  invented  about 
i840  by  Miss  Glover,  of  Norwich,  and 
afterwards  developed  with  considerable 
success  by  the  Rev.  John  Gurwen.  The 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  Association  was  founded 
in  1853,  and  the  Gollege  in  1862. 

Ton'quin  or  Tong  King.  The  north- 
ern province  of  Annam ;  ceded  to  France 
in  1884;  area  34,748  square  miles;  p. 
(estimated)  6,000,000.  Hai-phong  is 
the  French  military  and  administrative 
point;  Hanoi,  on  the  Song  Ka,  or  Red 
River,  the  largest  town.  Goal,  copper, 
and  iron  are  mined;  rice,  opium,  cocoa, 
sugar,  tea,  cotton  produced.  Gattle  and 
rice  are  exported.  The  cities  are 
wealthy,  with  handsome  pagodas,  civ- 
ilized French  quarters,  and  extensive 
trade  with  Ghina  and  Europe.  Silk  and 
lacquer  are  largely  exported.  The  lan- 
guage resembles  the  Cambodian:  the 
people  are  like  the  Ghinese  but  more 
vivacious.  They  have  ships  and  barges. 
Tonquin  is  known  in  Ghinese  history 
since  2100  B.  G.  The  French  have 
occupied,  civilized  and  developed  it 
most  intelligently  since  1884. 

Ton'elU.  Two  rounded,  almond 
shaped  glands  reared  immediately  be- 
hind the  anterior  pillars  of  the  soft 
palate  on  either  side  of  the  throat,  se- 
creting a  tenacious  mucous  fluid.  These 
glands  very  often  become  enlarged  in 
childhood,  fk*om  various  causes,  and 
may  be  surgically  reduced  or  even  ex- 
tirpated without  detriment  to  the  future 
development  of  the  patient.  In  tonsil- 
itis  or  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  the 
muriate  of  calcium  is  a  very  valuable 
curative  agent:  but  indications  of  this 
ailment  should  always  receive  early 
medical  attention,  as  they  frequently 
point  to  rheumatic  trouble. 

Toomlw,  Robort  (1810-85).  A  poliU- 
cal  leader  of  Georgia.  He  was  Gon- 
gressman,  1844-53;  Senator  1853*61. 
He  was  a  strong  secessionist  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis^s  Secretary  of  State.  He 
never  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

TooUi'aolio.  Arising  almost  always 
from  decay,  it  may  be  remedied  by  the 
removal  of  the  troublesome  tooth,  or  it 
can  be  stayed  by  the  dentist  in  the  early 
•tages  of  manifestation  frequently  by 
skilful  stopping.  Pain,  too,  may  be 
assuaged  by  cleansing  the  cavity  and 
introducing  a  pledget  of  wool  saturated 
with  dilute  carbolic  or  cocaine. 

To'poz.  A  transparent  mineral  gem, 
being  a  silicate  and  fluoride  of  alumin- 


ium, and  generally  found  in  granite 
rocks.  Its  usual  color  is  a  variety  of 
yellow,  but  it  also  occurs  in  pink  and 
blue  shades.  The  best  kinds  come  from 
Brazil.  It  is  also  found  in  Scotland, 
Gornwall,  Siberia  and  the  United  States. 
A  pure  topaz  has  the  brilliancy  of  a 
diamond. 

Topoka.  The  capital  of  Kansas,  on 
the  Kansas  River,  Snawnee  Gounty,  67 
miles  west  of  Kansas  Gity.  It  is  a 
spacious  well  laid-out  town,  the  seat 
or  an  Episcopal  bishop,  well  supplied 
with  schools  and  colleges,  and  busy 
with  the  manufacture  of  flour,  heavy 
iron  goods,  etc.     P.  43,684. 

Tor'da.  An  old  town  near  the  River 
Aranyos  in  southeast  Kolosvar,  Hun- 
gary; containing  salt  mines  and  baths. 
The  romantic  *^Gleft  of  Torda,"  with 
caves  and  steep  rocks  is  in  the  ravine 
near.    P.  12,449. 

To'rios  (Irish,  *' f or  the  king'*).  A 
political  party  name  which  came  into 
use  about  1678.  They  supported  the 
hereditary  doctrine  of  divine  right, 
were  opposed  to  Dissenters,  and  were 
essentially  members  of  the  Gourt  party. 
In  later  times  they  opposed  the  Reform 
Bill  and  held  out  for  the  maintenance 
of  Ghurch  and  State  unimpaired.  The 
word  is  still  used  to  express  a  more 
rigid  adherence  to  the  older  principles 
of  Toryism  than  is  implieci  in  the 
word  •*  Gonservative." 

Torna'do.  A  whirlwind  produced  by 
conflicting  currents  of  hot  and  cold  air. 
It  forms  a  cloudy  funnel  and  hastens 
onward,  revolving  withvterriflc  speed. 
It  is  thought  to  have  a  vacuum  at  the 
center.  It  does  not  yralk  the  earth,  but 
advances  Irregularly,  destroying  every- 
thing where  it  touches  the  ground, 
and  then  springing  across  miles.  At 
sea  it  forms  a  waterspout.  Tornado 
insurance  is  customary  in  Kansas. 

Topn«toriid«.  A  family  of  molluscs 
of  the  sub -order  Tectibranchiata.  "niey 
have  an  ovoid  spiral  shell,  with  spiral 
rows  of  punctures  and  large  tentacles, 
and  eyes  at  their  Juncture  with  the 
head.     Most  of  the  species  are  fossil. 

Toron'to.  The  capital  of  Ontario,  a 
province  of  Ganada,  and  port  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  with  good 
harbor,  a  fleet  of  lake  steamers,  and 
three  trunk  railways.  Queen's  Park,  on 
a  central  hill,  is  the  seat  of  the  univer- 
sity, with  2,333  students,  faculties  of 
arts,  medicine,  law,  divinity,  agricul- 
ture, music  and  pharmacy.  Toronto 
has  fine  buildings,  spacious  avenues, 
manufactures  of  furniture,  machinery, 
stoves,  pianos,  bicycles  ana  shoes.  Its 
power  comes  f^om  Niagara  Falls.  P. 
224,886. 
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Torpo'do  (Latin,  torpeo,  to  be  dor- 
mant, numb:  torpedo,  the  electric  ray 
or  cramp  fish).  A  charge  of  explosive 
in  a  steel  case;  intended  to  damage 
a  hostile  ship  under  the  water  line. 
Like  iron  olads  (q.  v.)  they  were  first 
practically  employed  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  original  form  was  a  submarine 
mine,  lurking  like  a  cramp  fish.  They 
are  loaded  with  150  to  500  lbs.  of  gun- 
cotton,  and  moored  for  the  defense  of 
harbors  and  forts.  They  may  be  fired 
by  electric  wires  controlled  by  ob- 
servers on  shore,  who  sight  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  to  the  spot ;  or  they 
may  be  self-acting,  a  glass  tube  of 
chemicals  bursting  at  the  shock  of  im- 
pact from  the  enemy.  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  the  Russians  set  loose 
many  floating  mines  in  the  expected 
lines  of  the  enemy's  advance,  but  they 
drifted  far  away,  only  impaired  neutral 
merchant  ships,  and  are  now  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  war.  Locomotive  tor- 
pedoes are  long  tubes  of  steel  or  phos- 
phor bronze,  whose  conical  head  con- 
tains a  charge  of  gun-cotton.  A  spring 
at  the  end  of  the  cone  explodes  it  by 
impact.  Behind  the  charge  a  long 
chamber  is  filled  with  compressed  air 
of  1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  When 
the  force  is  set  free  it  drives  a  pro- 
peller with  fins  which  direct  and  pro- 
pel the  tube  at  an  even  depth  beneath 
the  surface  and  to  a  grreat  distance.  The 
initial  impetus  is  given  by  an  external 
tube,  with  force  of  compressed  air  or 
gunpowder,  which  may  be  discharged 
either  above  or  beneath  the  surface. 

Torpodo.    See  Electric  Ray. 

Torpo'do  Boat  .  A  small  steel  vessel 
expressly  intended  for  rapid  attack  with 
torpedoes  on  an  enemy's  ship.  If  not 
submerged,  they  are  built  as  long, 
light  and  sharp  as  possible,  with  max- 
imum speed  of  25  to  30  knots,  for  a 
sudden  dash.  With  the  immense  range 
and  accuracy  of  modern  artillery,  their 
only  hope  is  an  attack  at  night  or  in  a 
fog.  Submarine  torpedo  boats  have 
the  shape  of  a  torpedo,  almost  of  a 
thick  cigar.  There  is  a  double  hull,  and 
by  admitting  the  sea  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  hulls,  the  upper  surface  is 
brought  awash  with  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  By  admitting  more,  in  a  bal- 
last chamber,  the  boat  sinks  a  little  be- 
low the  surface.  The  torpedo  is  dis- 
charged by  a  tube  on  a  level  with  the 
deck.  Sighting  and  steering  may  be 
affected  by  an  upper  cylinder  with  sys- 
tem of  mirrors,  rising  above  the  sur- 
face, or  by  a  small  conning  tower,  ad- 
mitting only  the  head  of  the  steers- 
man. This  is  essential,  as  one  cannot 
see  the  hull  of  a  vessel  more  than  100 


feet  away,  under  water.  A  submerged 
torpedo  boat  may  have  500  to  800  tons 
burden,  and  the  speed  is  not  greater 
than  10  knots.  Steam-power  is  im- 
possible, storage  batteries  too  heavy 
and  an  explosive  motor  generates  gases 
which  escape  in  the  boat.  The  prob- 
lems are  of  great  dilflculty  and  the  best 
marine  engineers  are  working  at  them. 
Torpedo  boats  are,  of  course,  very 
cranky,  and  unable  to  stand  a  heavy 
sea,  being  only  of  possible  use  in  coast 
and  harbor  defense,  especially  for  night 
use,  and  for  the  exhausting  vigilance 
which  they  impose  on  the  enemy.  Ves- 
sels protect  themselves  from  torpedoes 
by  heavy  wire  nettings. 

Toppo'do  Boat  Dettroyero.  Prac- 
tically large  torpedo  boats,  built  for 
assault  upon  their  hostile  congeners 
and  requiring  but  light  equipment. 

Torquay'.  A  watering  place  on  Tor 
Bay,  England.  P.  37,018.  With  the 
warmth  of  the  Western  Sea.  the  tem- 
perature rarely  sinks  to  zero,  and  the 
flora  which  crowns  the  limestone  cliffs 
resembles  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Torquema'da,  Tomaa  da  (1420- 
1498).  The  chief  officer  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition  organized  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  He  was  a  Dominican 
prior  who  showed  great  ferocity  of  dis- 
position and  horrible  inventiveness  in 
the  pursuit  and  punishment  of  ^*  her- 
etics." 

Toppa  dall'  Annunzlata.  A  seaport  on 
the  Gulf  of  Naples,  close  to  the  ancient 
Pompeii.  It  manufactures  arms,  maca- 
roni, machinery,  and  has  a  silk  indus- 
try, fisheries  and  a  steamer  trade.  P. 
27,112. 

Torra  dal  Qraoo.  A  city  on  the  Bay 
of  Naples  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  It 
stands  on  a  lava  stream,  is  built  of 
lava,  and  several  times  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  eruptions.  It  has  rich  gar- 
dens of  volcanic  ash,  shipbuilding  and 
coral  fishery.    P.  25.408. 

Toppaa  Stpalt.  A  strait  between 
Gape  York,  Queensland,  and  New 
Guinea,  90  miles  wide,  and  dangerous 
to  navigation. 

Topploalll  ( tor-re-cheriy ) ,  Ivan- 
oaila'ta  (1608-1647).  The  famous 
Italian  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
who  was  GaUleo*8  pupil  and  became 
Professor  at  Florence.  He  iuTented 
the  barometer  and  improved  both  the 
microscope  and  the  telescope,  making 
besides  many  important  physieal 
science  discoveries. 

Topplgianov  Platpo  (1470-1522). 
A  Florentine  sculptor.  In  a  quarrel  he 
gave  Michelangelo  a  blow  which  dis- 
figured him  for  life.  He  roamed  about 
as  a  mercenary  soldier,  visited  England, 
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and  constructed  magnificent  tombs  for 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  at  Windsor.  Going 
to  Spain,  his  violent  temper  lodged  him 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  where 
he  died. 

Torrlnaton.  A  borough  of  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  situated.  28  miles 
northwest  of  Hartford  on  the  Nauga- 
tuok  River  and  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  A  Hartford  Railroad.  It  is  a 
manufacturing  place  with  plated  goods, 
iron,  brass,  and  other  castings,  fur- 
niture, rails,  needles,  skates,  etc.,  as 
its  principal  industries.    P.  16,840. 

Tor'toiao.    See  Testudinaoete. 


Tor'tolM-«hell.  The  beautiful, 
semi-transparent  substance  of  the 
thirteen  plates  of  the  carapace  of  the 
marine  hawk-bill  turtle,  the  centra] 
ones  being  triangular,  six  or  seven 
inches  broad  and  weighing  eight 
pounds.  After  being  boiled  in  water 
or  oil  they  soften,  and  may  be  welded 
together,  and  used  for  many  purposes. 
The  Japanese  inlay  furniture  with  tor- 
toise shell  and  the  Romans  veneered 
with  it.  It  is  closely  imitated  by  cellu- 
loid, which  now  replaces  it  for  most 
purposes. 

TortoML  A  city  of  Spain,  on  the 
Ebro,  22  miles  above  its  mouth.  It 
produces  fruits,  wine,  marble,  alabas- 
ter, manufactures  porcelain  and  ma- 
jolica, though  the  manufactures  are  in- 
considerable.   P.  24,056. 

ToKu'gat  or  Dry  ToKugaa.  Ten 
small  islets  of  Florida,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  120  miles  west 
southwest  of  dape  Sable. 

Touma.  An  Ojibway  word.  A  su- 
perstition of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, Polynesians,  Australians,  Javan- 
ese, Formosans,  and  other  people  that 
there  is  an  occult  relationship  be- 
tween individuals  and  certain  animals, 
plants  and  natural  objects.  A  man 
may  not  kill  or  eat  nls  totem,  and 
looks  to  It  for  help  in  trouble.  Tribes 
and  clans  have  totems,  believing  them- 
selves descended,  e.  g.,  fk*om  a  super- 
natural turtle,  beaver,  snake  or  kan- 
garoo; they  may  not  eat  the  fruit  of  a 
totem  tree  nor  rest  in  its  shade.  The 
belief  engenders  singular  ceremonies  at 
birth,  marriage  and  death  among  these 
races,  and  even  the  Tartars,  Bengal- 
ese  and  Slavonians.  A  man  may  not 
marry  one  of  the  same  totem.  Traces 
of  the  beUef  lingered  among  the 
Greeks,  Romans  and  Teutons. 

Toi'tan,  Joaaph  ailbMl  (1788-1864). 
A  West  Point  oflloer.  He  was  the 
chief  engineer  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
in  the  War  of  1812,  serving  at  Queens- 
town  Heights  and  Plattsburg.    He  for- 


tified New  York  harbor,  engineered 
Ahe  siege  of  Vera  Gruz,  1847,  and  was 
president  of  Board  of  Fortifications  in 
Civil  War. 

Tot'tanham.  A  suburb  of  London, 
County,  Middlesex,  England.  P.  in- 
cluding Wood  Green,  104,240. 

Tou'oan.  A  bird  with  fifty  species  in  . 
South  America,  24  inches  long,<  with 
enormous  and  very  heavy  bill  of  7H 
inches.  Feathers  and  bill  are  bril- 
liantly colored  red,  yellow  and  green. 
In  some  species  the  bill  is  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  They  eat  fruit, 
birds,  lizards,  etc.,  roost  in  hollow 
treeSt  clatter  the  bill  and  have  a  hoarse 
cry.     They  make  amusing  pets. 

Touch.  The  tactile  sense,  its  nerves 
also  distinguishing  pain  and  heat.  They 
are  chiefly  situated  in  the  surface  of 
the  body  but  are  found  both  in  skin 
(touch  corpuscles)  and  mucous  mem- 
brane (end  bulbs).  The  lips  have 
both.  Their  acuteness  is  tested  by 
applying  two  compass  points,  with  dis- 
tance marked  by  graduated  scale,  and 
seeing  how  far  apart  they  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
most  sensitive,  followed  by-  finger, 
nose,  lips,  cheek,  back  of  hand,  fore- 
arm, back. 

Touoh-Ma-Notv  or  'Balaam.  A  com- 
mon garden  fiower  of  many  colors. 
The  seed-pod  is  like  a  spring  and 
starts  open  if  touched. 

Touoh'atona.  A  kind  of  Jasper  called 
by  the  ancients  **Lydian  stone,"  of 
economic  value  in  testing  the  quality 
of  metal  alloys,  especially  gold  alloys. 
The  testing  process  is  very  simple.  The 
alloy  is  drawn  across  the  broken  sur- 
face of  the  touchstone,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  mark  or  streak  it  makes 
the  quality  of  the  alloy  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Toulon.  A  seaport .  city  and  naval 
station  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
department  of  Var.  France,  with  an  ar- 
senal, fine  buildings,  ship-building, 
lace-making,  wine-growing,  fisheries. 
P.  124,642. 

Touloiiaa  (too-Iooae').  A  city  on 
the  Garonne  River,  In  the  department  of 
Haute-Garonne,  France,  witn.  imposing 
buildings  and  monuments,  museums, 
university,  societies,  cathedral.  It 
suffered  in  the  Huguenot  wars.  The 
last  battle  of  the  Peninsular  campaign 
fought  here.    P.  154,000. 

Tour,  MauHoa  Quantin  da  la  (1704- 
1788).  A  renowned  pastellist.  Until 
1720  pastels,  though  occasionally  used, 
were  not  a  principal  and  distinct  branch 
of  work.  In  1737  De  la  Tour  exhibited 
the  first  of  a  splendid  series  of  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  portraits  which 
formed  the  glory  of  the  Salon  for' 
thirty-seven  years.  His  portraits  of 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Louis  XV.  and  his 
queen  are  masterpieces  unsurpassed, 
except  by  his  life-size  portrait  of  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  which  is  now  in  the 
Louvre. 

Tour'mallne.  A  mineral  occurring 
in  different  colors  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals, and  remarkable  for  its  action  on 
liffht,  it  having  the  power  of  polar- 
izing light  rays  under  certain  conditions. 
It  is  a  double  silicate  of  aluminium, 
iron,  and  certain  other  metals,  and  oc- 
curs in  Cornwall,  Devon,  South  Amer- 
ica and  Asia.  It  is  found  in  various 
colors,  acquires  positive  electricity  by 
friction,  and  becomes  electrically  polar 
when  heated. 

Tournal.  A  Belgian  tovm  on  the 
Scheldt,  near  Mons.  It  manufactures 
Brussels  and  other  carpets.    P.  35,410. 

Tourneur,  Oyrll.  An  otherwise  un- 
known man,  who  published  two  ex- 
traordinary tragedies:  "The  Atheist's 
Tragedy,"  in  1607  And  "The  Re- 
venger's Tragedy"  in  1611.  Swin- 
burne classes  him  above  Webster  and 
close  to  Shakespeare  for  fiery  impulse, 
rolling   verse,   vivid   thought,    intense 

yassion;  as  a  satirist  comparable  to 
uvenal  and  Swift,  but  with  finer  faith 
in  human  nature,  in  spite  of  his  grim 
humor  and  sardonic  fierceness. 

Toure  (toor).  A  town  on  the  Loire 
and  Cher  RiVers,  In  the  department  of 
Indre-et-Loire.  France.  It  has  a  splen- 
did Gothic  cathedral,  and  is  engaged  in 
silk,  cloth,  carpet  and  pottery  manu- 
facturing.   P.  60,182. 

Toue'salntf  L'Ou'veKure  ( too'sanh 
loo'verture ) .  P  r  a  n  o  o  i  a  Dominique 
71743-1803).  A  negro  leader  in  St. 
Domingo.  After  the  revolt  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  general-in-chief  of  the  is- 
land by  the  French.  He  carried  out 
many   reforms;   established   an   inde- 

genaent  republic  in  1801;  resisted 
onaparte*8  attempt  to  re-establish 
slavery;  surrendered  to  the  French  in 
1802;  died  in  prison  in  Paris  in  the 
year  following.  The  noblest  speci- 
men of  a  full-blooded  negro  of  slave 
parents.  He  had  military  genius, 
statesmanship,  unselfish  moderation. 
He  conquered  the  Spanish  and  drove 
the  English  from  the  island.  Had  Na- 
poleon trusted  him,  he  might  have  de- 
veloped his  people. 

Tow'er  of  London.  A  royal  pal- 
ace from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  began  the  building  of  the  White 
Tower  in  1078.  Later  kings  made  con- 
siderable additions.    From  the  fifteenth 


to  the  ei/g:hteenth  centuries  many 
princes  ana  nobles  were  executed  or 
imprisoned  here,  and  here  Henry  VI., 
Edward  V.,  and  his  brother  were  pat 
to  death.  The  Grown  Jewels  are  kept 
at  the  Tower,  and  in  the  Armory  a  fine 
collection  of  armor  of  various  dates  is 
preserved. 

Tow'hoe.  American  bunting,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  South  Western  States, 
but  the  chewink  or  ground  robin  is 
found  in  the  Bast.  It  has  a  clear  call 
and  melodious  song.  Its  nest  is  on  the 
ground,  covered  by  a  dome  of  twigs 
and  leaves 

Toyn'beo,  ArnoM  (1852-1883).  The 
son  of  an  eminent  aural  surgeon, 
Joseph  Toynbee  (1816-1866),  who 
published  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
^*  Diseases  of  the  Ear."  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee, after  graduating  at  Oxford,  de- 
voted himself  to  practical  philanthropy 
and  social  reform.  Prom  his  seli- 
denying  efTorts  sprang  the  settlement  in 
East  London — Toynbee  Hall,  White- 
chapel — associated  with  his  name  and 
the  cause  to  which  he  gave  his  life, 
for  he  died  of  overstrain  in  his  work 
among  the  poor. 

Tra'ohoa.  That  part  of  the  wlnd- 
1  pe  between  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
t  e  larynx  or  organ  of  voice.  Liable 
t,  inflammatory  ailments,  it  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  air  passage  surgically 
opened  in  the  operation  of  tracheot- 
omy when  suffocation  threatens  firom 
diphtheria  and  certain  other  malig- 
nant throat  affections.  Bronohotomy 
means  incision  of  the  larynx  or  traehea, 
made  for  the  obviation  of  suffocation 
in  quinsy,  cancer,  or  other  continuously 
obstructive  condition  of  the  passages. 
It  is  only  resorted  to  as  .the  last  hope 
of  saving  life. 

Trade'-mark.  A  distinguishing  de- 
sign adopted  by  a  producer  of  goods 
to  indicate  his  special  manufaotores. 
All  trade-marks  are  required  to  be  reg- 
istered, and  the  forging  or  oounter- 
feiting  of  a  trade-mark  is  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  fine  or  impris- 
onment. Trade-marks  in  the  United 
States  are  regulated  by  a  Federal  stat- 
ute of  1905.  A  close  imitation  of  t 
trade*mark  is  illegal,  if  there  appears 
to  be  intent  to  deceive. 

Trade  U'niona.  A  term  applied  to 
organizations  of  workmen  formed  for 
mutual  protection  and  assistance,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  thetar  employment  generally. 
Combinations  among  various  olasaes 
of  workmen  have  been  formed  flrom 
time  to  time  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
trade  unions  may  be  regarded  as  the 
lineal   descendants   of   the   old   oraA 
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guilds  which  were  suppressed  in  the 
me  of  Henry  VIII.     The  growth  of 
trades  unionism  was  a  feature  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
After  many  years  of  repression  in  Bng- 
landf  a  Trade  Union  Commission  was 
appointed  in  1867,  and  their  report  was 
followed  by  the  passing  of  the  Trade 
Union  Act  of  1871,  which,  as  amended 
in  1876,  now  governs  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  all  such  combinations.     Since 
1866,   a  congress   of   delegates   from 
trade  unions  has  met  annjually  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  labor  questions. 
There  are  over  14,000  Trade  unions  in 
the  United  Kingdom  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  about  2.000,000,  over  three- 
fourths  of  which  belong  to  the  build- 
ing, mining,  and  quarrying,  metal,  en- 
gineering,    shipbuilding,     and     textile 
trades,    usually  a  weekly  contribution 
is  fixed  by  the  rules,  but  the  income 
of  a  trade  union  varies  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  organization,  weekly 
levies  being  made  for  special  purposes. 
Federal  statute  in  the  United  States  al- 
lows the  incorporation  of  Trade  Unions ; 
**  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  members  to 
become    more    skillful    and    elficient 
workers,  the  promotion  of  their  gen- 
eral intelligence,  for  the  elevation  of 
their  character,  the  regulation  of  their 
wages  and  their  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor,  the  protection  of  theh*  in- 
dividual rights  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  trade  or  trades,  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  dis- 
abled   or    unemployed    members,    or 
other  object,  having  in  view  their  mu- 
tual protection  and  benefit.**     In  1910 
the   United   States   Steel   Corporation 
made  the  men  work  12  hours  a  day 
for  a  7 -day  week,  but  ordered  reduc- 
tion  of  Sunday  work.     In    1909    the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  includ* 
Ing  the  United  States  and  Canada,  had 
l.o00,000  members,  or  two-thjrds  of 
aH  trade  unions,  and  a  report  of  the 
Sixth     Conference    in    Paris    showed 
9,960,000  trade  unionists  in  different 
nations,    a    number    several    millions 
short  of  the  real  total. 

Tp«d«'-Mflnd«.  The  general  causes 
of  winds  are  the  variation  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  revolution ,. of  the  earth. 
The  variation  in  temperature  produces 
a  constant  upward  draft  at  equator, 
tending  toward  the  pole,  and  a  sur- 
face draft  from  pole  to  equator,  but 
these  influence  and  often  replace  each 
other.  Again,  the  differences  in  tem- 
perature of  snow  mountain  and  warm 
plain,  land  and  sea,  night  and  day,  pro- 
duce mountain,  sea  and  morning 
breezes.  Finally,  the  earth  whirls  to- 
ward the  east  at  the  equator  1,000 
miles  an  hour,   and,   though  the  air 


sweeps  with  it,  the  air  is  freer  thaiv 
the  earth,  and'  there  remains  a  steady 
westward  pressure  against  the  east^ 
ward  hurrying  globe,  which  combines: 
with  other  drafts  to  produce  steady 
northeast  winds,  north  of  the  equator 
and  southeast  in  the  southern  hemis* 
phere  through  30  **  north  and  south  lat- 
itude. These  ai*e  the  trade-winds.  In 
the  latitude  of  the  Windward  Isles  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  (q.  v.)  of  the  Pacific,  the  east 
side  is  bathed  with  heavy  rams,  while 
the  rest  is  arid.  This  also  holds  good 
with  the  Andes  (q.  v.).  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  regular  tcade-winds  com- 
bine with  the  mountain  whids  from  the 
Himalayas  in  winter,  and  the  sea 
breeze  to  the  plains  of  India  in  sum- 
mer, to  produce  the  northeast  and 
southwest  Monsoons,  whose  depend*- 
able  force  have  made  the  Arabs  and 
Malays  such  wonderful  sailors. 

Trafal'gap.  Battl«  of.  A  great  naval 
battle,  fought  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  a 
little  west  of  Gibraltar,  on  October 
21st,  1805,  between  the  British  and 
the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
fleets.  The  former,  under  Nelson's 
command,  consisted  of  twenty-seveq 
vessels;  the  latter,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Villeneuve,  comprising  eight- 
een French  and  fifteen  Spanish  men- 
of-war.  The  British  destroyed,  cap- 
tured, or  sunk  nineteen  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  a  complete  victory  was 
gained,  though  at  the  cost  of  Nelson's 
life. 

Trag'acanth.  A  gum  collected  from 
the  Astragalys  gummifer  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  exuding  from  the  pith.  It  is 
used  to  make  pills,  to  size  crapes  and 
calicoes,  and  in  marbling  books. 

Trailing  Ar'butua.  A.  pretty  vine  of 
American  woods,  protected  by  fallen 
leaves  in  winter  and  blooming  early  in 
spring.    See  Arbutus. 

Train,  Oeorga  Francis  (1829-1904). 
An  American  organizer  and  author.  He 
attempted  to  introduce  horse-cai*s  in 
Liverpool.  He  wrote:  "Life  in  Many 
States  and  Lands.** 

Tra'Jan,  Marcua  Ulplus  (circa  52- 
117  A.  D.).  Roman  Emperor  from  98 
to  his  death,  and  led  in  person  the  im- 
perial armies  to  victory  In  many  lands. 
The  famous  Trajau  column  in  the 
Forum  Trajani  at  Rome  was  erected 
to  celebrate  his  victories  over  the  Da- 
cians.  Dacia.  Armenia,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia were  all  brought  under  his  sway. 
His  rule  was  enlightened,  and  he  was 
held  in  great  honor  by  the  people.  See 
Pliny.  ^ 

Tranu'wayt.  Timber  rails  were  used 
in  the  collieries  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  enabling 
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one  horse  to  haul  several  tons.  After 
a  time  cross  ties  were '  provided,  and 
upper  strips  of  iron  added,  and  finally 
an  iron  rail  employed  (1735-1767). 
Ralls  were  rolled  in  1820,  supplying 
Stephenson  with  means  for  steam  rail- 
ways. Between  1845  and  1855  horse 
railways  became  the  regular  means  of 
communication  in  the  ffrov^ng  cities. 
The  EnKlish  adopted  tnem.  1870*80, 
Hnd  in  1884  a  steam  cable  road  was 
introduced  on  Highgate  Hill.  In  the 
same  year  an  overhead  electric  trolley 
line  was  introduced  at  Denver.  Colo., 
and  in  the  next  fifteen  years  became 
the  general  system  of  America,  where 
it  is  called  trolley,  and  of  England  and 
the  Continent  where  it  is  universally 
called  the  tram.  Storage  batteries 
were  tried  in  New  York  in  1890.  and 
are  now  replacing  the  antiquated  horse 
cars  on  certain  of  the  cross-town 
lines;  and  the  electrified  third  rail  is 
now  applied  to  subways,  elevated  and 
suburban  roads,  where  the  traffic  is 
too  heavy  for  the  current  of  a  wire. 

Trano«  (Old  French  transe,  extreme 
fear).  An  abnormal  psychical  state.  In 
waking  trance  the  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
one  subject,  often  religion,  and  other 
perception  ceases.  In  trance  coma 
and  death  trance  pulsation,  respira- 
tion and  vitality  appear  to  cease,  all  the 
nature  being  concentrated  on  interior 
thought  or  vision.  It  can  be  distin- 
guished from  death  only  by  absence  of 
decay  and  may  last  for  weeks. 

Tranafopmar.  In  electrical  engineer- 
ing, an  apparatus  for  transforming  an 
alternating  current,  the  voltage  being 
changed  and  the  magnitude  of  the  cur- 
rent flowing  being  at  the  same  time 
transformed  in  approximately  an  in- 
verse ratio.  •  Transformers  consist, 
essentially,  of  two  electric  circuits, 
such  as  two  independent  coils  of  in- 
sulated wire,  inclosing  a  common  mag- 
netic circuit.  The  energy  transmitted 
is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  electromotive  force, 
this  product  being  of  a  value  in  the 
secondary  circuit  less  than  that  in  the 

{►rimary   circuit   only    by   the    energy 
osses  In  the  transformer  itself. 

Tranafu'slon.  The  injection  of  the 
blood  of  one  animal  into  another: 
sometimes  the  blood  of  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  person  is  introduced  into  the 
vessels  or  another  person  in  a  condi- 
tion of  collapse  as  an  extreme  restora- 
tive resort. 

Tran'sli.  When  Venus  (q.  v.) 
passes  across  the  disk  of  the  sun  at 
rare  intervals,  its  apparent  position  and 
parallax  are  taken  from  observatories 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  diligently 


photographed.  This  is  the  chief  means 
of  estimating  the  sun*s  distance.  Tran- 
sits of  Mercury  also  occur,  but  are  of 
less  value. 

Tranamlgrctkm  of  Soula.  A  doctrine 
expounded  by  Pythagoras,  and  forming 
part  of  the  Br&hmin  and  Buddhist  re- 
ligions. The  ancient  Oreeks  termed  it 
metempsychosis,  and  the  theory  is  that 
after  death  the  soul  of  a  man  passes 
Into  the  body  of  some  other  man  or 
animal. 

Transmia'aion  of  Powar.  See  Power. 

Trana'vaal  OoKony.  A  part  of  British 
South  Africa,  area  126,000  sq.  miles; 
p.  1,500,000,  250,000  white.  It  is  sep- 
arated on  the  south  from  Orange  Fre^^ 
State  by  the  River  Vaal,  whicn  gives 
the  name; from  British  Swaziland  on  the 
north  by  the  Limpopo,  into  which  the 
river  flows ;  on  the  west  is  the  desert  of 
Bechuanaland,  and  East  Portuguese 
Mozambique.  The  Drakenberg  Range  on 
the  east  makes  the  Transvaal  dry,  but 
it  raises  stock  and  some  crops.  The 
Boers  of  South  Africa  were  always 
somewhat  disconcerted  with  British 
rule,  and  especially  in  interference  with 
slavery.  Tney  were  a  brave,  cowboy, 
lion-hunting  race,  and  migrated  north 
across  the  vaal  for  the  sake  of  inde- 

Sendence,  which  was  half  conceded  by 
Gladstone  In  1881.  In  1884  the  great- 
est ffold  and  diamond  mines  in  the 
world  were  found  near  Johannesburg. 
British  capital  and  colonization  poured 
in;  the  Boers  threw  all  the  taxation  of 
the  land  upon  them,  and  refused  all 
civic  rights.  After  long  friction,  the  war 
of  1899  to  1902  followed.  Involving 
their  neighbors  in  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  Boers  fought  civilization 
gloriously,  but  succumbed  at  last  and 
are  now  good  citizens.  They  have  their 
free  farms  and  stock  ranges.  The 
labor  of  the  mines  falls  on  Chinese  and 
negroes,  producing  annually  $50,000,- 
000  gold;  $12,000,000  diamonds: 
3,623,656  tons  of  coal,  with  copper, 
tin.  lead,  antimony  and  asbestos.  The 
railway  system  is  developing  and  the 
Gape  to  Cairo  line  is  under  way. 

Tranaytva'nia.  Formerly  a  separated 
crownland  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  now  merged  in  Hungary 
proper.  It  is  surrounded  and  traversed 
by  the  Carpathians,  area  21,159  sq.  m., 
p.  2,500,000.  See  Austria-Hungary.  Like 
Bohemia  it  is  a  great  natural  fortress, 
enclosed  on  every  side.  There  are  many 
Germans,  settled  here  since  the  twelfth 
century,  who  became  Protestant  at  the 
Reformation.  The  majority,  however. 
consists  of  Roumanians  and  Wallach- 
ians.  Hungary  is  making  every  effort 
to  Magyarize  them  all. 
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Trap'anl.  A  fortified  seaport  of  Sicily, 
Italy,  on  the  west  coast.  It  exports 
salt,  wine,  and  fish.  P.  68,114.  For- 
merly it  was  a  Carthaginian  strong- 
hold. 

Trap'plett.  An  austere  monkish 
order  founded  at  La  Trappe,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1140.  A  new  order'  of 
Trappists  was  established  by  Ranc^ 
in  1662,  after  which  the  members  of 
the    order   were    enjoined    to    silence. 

firayer,  reading,  and  manual  labor«  and 
orbidden  to  study  or  to  eat  fish  or 
drink  wine.  They  were  expelled  from 
France  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  for  a  time  were  settled  in  Wor- 
cestershire, but  in  1815  they  removed 
to  Mount  Melleray,  in  County  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  where  they  established  a 
new  community.  There  are  to-day 
Trappists'  Monasteries  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Algeria,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States. 

Traeime'no.  A  beautiful  lake  of  cen- 
tral Italy,  near  Perugia  and  the  Apen- 
nines. It  has  no  outlet,  and  there  are 
islands  famous  in  Gothic  history.  Here 
Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans,  surpris- 
ing them  in  a  fog,  between  mountain 
and  lake,  217  B.  G. 

Travel.  As  an  educational  opportun- 
ity it  offers  the  study  at  close  range  of 
all  that  is  most  worth  while  in 
every  country  of  the  world.  Every 
place  desirable  to  see  is  now 
practically  within  reach  of  even 
the  feeble  by  comfortable  means 
of  transportation  by  land  or  water. 
By  actually  visiting  the  places  where 
history  has  been  enacted  and  the  scenes 
where  there  are  associations  of  deep 
human  interest,  travel  becomes,  as  Lord 
Bacon  said,  **  a  part  of  education,  and 
is  experience  *' ;  while  the  satisfaction 
one  obtains  from  the  experiences  thus 
gained  is  of  the  kind  that  Martin  Tup- 
per  called  the  *'  glance  that  conquers 
all  description."  Travel  thus  proves 
the  fallacy  of  the  aphorism  that  "  a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  for  go- 
ing abroad  not  only  makes  one  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  but  a  better  citizen  of 
his  own  land,  to  which  he  can  return 
enlightened  and  impressed  with  the 
fact  "  East,  West — Home's  best."  The 
famous  of  every  age  have  been  great 
travelers,  gaining  many  of  their  inspira- 
tions from  the  people,  the  sights  and 
scenes  they  encountered.  Travel  has 
thus  proved  a  real  investment  to  thou- 
sands and  is  now  regarded  so,  either 
directly  or,  if  taken  for  pleasure  or 
rest,  as  an  Investment  in  renewed 
health.  As  an  experienced  traveler  has 
said  ••  to  travel  right  one  should  not 
travel  too  much — attempt  to  see  all  in 
a  trip.  But  to  travel  wisely  and  well 
58 


one  should  first  begin  one's  tour  by 
fireside  travels.  Read  widely  on  all 
the  placed  you  are  to  see;  and  then, 
choosing  your  objective  point,  go 
there  in  the  most  direct  way;  and  when 
you  have  reached  your  goal  enjoy  your- 
self to  the  top  of  your  bent;  exhaust 
your  stamping  ground  and  your  sub- 
ject together,  come  home  and  think  of 
the  places  you  have  seen  and  the  pleas- 
ures you  have  experienced,  and  pre- 
pare, by  reading  and  intelligent  thought, 
to  visit,  another  happy  year,  some  new 
and  strange  country.^*  Thus  travel  not 
only  becomes  an  education,  but  a  rec- 
reation in  the  highest  sense,  and  one 
goes  abroad  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
places  first,  to  gain  the  greatest  bene- 
fit for  himself,  and  thus  to  constitute 
himself  one  more  enthusiastic  addition 
of  the  increasing,  educated  throng  of 
the  great  travel  club  of  America. — 
There  sailed  abroad  from  American 
ports:  1904,  508,204  cabin  and 
steerage  passengers;  1905,  536,151;  in 
1906,  496,737  (214,669  cabin) ;  1907, 
766,211;  1908,  754,015— though  in 
this  last  year  the  cabin  passengers  fell 
to  93,471.  These  figures  are  interest- 
ing as  reflecting  the  condition  of  pros- 
perity **  at  home." 

Tourists  returning  to  America  dread 
the  customs'  examination,  mostly  from 
ignorance  as  to  what  they  are  and  are 
not  entitled  to  bring  in.  March  24. 
1911,  Secretary  MacVeagh  approved  of 
a  new  customs*  rating  by  which  each 
American  returning  from  abroad  is  en- 
titled to  bring  in,  free  of  duty,  $100 
worth  of  personal  belongings.  The 
customs  rulings  heretofore  have  been 
susceptible  of  elastic  interpretation  and 
it  was  often  an  open  question  what 
might  be  brought  in  under  the  9100 
clause.  The  new  ruling  makes  specific 
announcement  of  what  articles  may  be 
brought  in  free.  They  comprise: 
Clothing,  toilet  articles,  jewelry,  per- 
sonal ornaments,  cameras,  nsning 
tackle,  golf  sticks,  musical  instruments, 
guns,  steamer  rugs,  toys,  shawls,  va- 
lises, trunks.  The  follovWng  things  are 
dutiable:  Goods  in  the  piece,  presents 
for  others,  household  goods,  books, 
pictures,  tableware,  bed  linen  and  all 
similar  articles  unless  they  have  been 
used  by  the  owner  at  least  a  year 
abroad.  *•  Expatriated "  Americans 
will  have  to  prove  that  they  have  aban- 
doned their  homes  in  this  country. 
Foreigners  will  be  allowed  to  bring  in 
all  articles  to  be  used  for  their  ovm 
comfort  or  adornment  without  limit  of 
value  under  the  usual  regulations. 

Trav'eiier'e  Tree.  The  name  given 
to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tree  which  grows 
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in  Madagascar,  its  branches  and  leaves 
forming  themselves  into  the  shape  of 
a  peacock's  tail.  The  leaves  are  sev- 
eral feet  in  length,  and  their  stalks  are 
full  of  water,  which  furnishes  a  re- 
freshing drink  to  travelers  in  the  hot 
weather  where  the  tree  grows. 

Traverse  Olty.  A  city  of  Grand  Trav- 
erse County,  Michigan,  on  Grand  Trav- 
erse Bay,  45  miles  northeast  of  Man- 
istee; and  on  the  Grand'  Rapids  & 
Indiana,  Pere  Marquette  and  Manistee 
&  Northeastern  Railroads.  It  has 
large  lumber  and  shingle  mills,  foun- 
dries and  machine  shops,  and  factories 
making  chair  stock,  locks,  starch,  bas- 
kets, wooden  ware,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  North  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane.   P.  12,115. 

Treat'ure  Trove.  Hidden  treasure; 
by  ancient  law  it  belonged  to  the  kings. 
The  Romans  buried  their  treasure  when 
the  barbarians  invaded  the  country  and 
finds  were  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  United  States  they  are  rare, 
and  go  to  the  finder  unless  heirs  can 
prove  their  title. 

Treb'liond.  A  Turkish  eyalet  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea:  area  12,- 
387  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous  and 
thickly  wooded  with  much  fertile  land 
and  considerable  wealth;  p.  1,200,000. 
The  capital  is  Treblzond,  $i  town  on 
the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a  military  station 
with  large  trade  and  active  citadels  and 
forts.  P.  40,000  (18,000  Christians). 
An  Armenian  massacre  occurred  here 
in  1895. 

Tree*  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
( 1 853 — ) .  The  London  actor-manager 
who  has  scored  successes  at  the  Hay- 
market  and  His  Majesty's  Theaters, 
and  whose  ability  as  a  cnaracter-actor 
has  earned  him  a  great  reputation  in 
many  very  dissimilar  parts.     His  later 

§  reductions  have  Included  many 
hakespearean  revivals,  and  a  number 
of  original  pieces  and  adaptations  from 
novels,  among  which  may  be  enumer- 
ated **  Oliver  Twist,"  "Colonel  New- 
come,"  "Edwin  Drood"  (1908).  He 
was  knighted  in  1909. 

Tree^Ferne.  With  erect  stems  be- 
coming arborescent. 

Tree'-Frofl.  A  kind  of  frog  very 
plentiful  in  South  America,  and  fairly 
represented  in  Europe,  Asia,  North 
America  and  Australia.  The  European 
kind  is  of  a  greenish  color,  and  while 
on  the  tree  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  foliage.  It  possesses  feet  of 
peculiar  formation,  with  discs  exud- 
ing a  sticky  composition,  which  enables 
it  to  hold  to  trees  and  other  objects 
with  ease. 

Trent.    A  river  in  England,  rising  in 


North  Staffs  and  flowing  (170  miles) 
through  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire 
and  Lincolnshire  to  Join  the  Ouse  in 
forming  the  estuary  of  the  Humber. 
Also  a  river  of  Dorset,  England  (al- 
ternately called  the  Piddle),  which 
flows  20  miles  to  Poole  Harbor.  Also 
a  river  of  Ontario,  Canada,  which  flowft 
100  miles  to  Bay  of  Quinte. 

Trent.  A  city  of  the  Austrian  Ty- 
rol, on  the  Adige  River,  with  extensive 
fortifications,  silk  manufactures,  sau- 
sages and  comestibles.  It  contains  a 
cathedral  and  the  famous  church  of 
St.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  which  met  the 
famous  Council  of  Trent,  1545-63.  P. 
26,050  (including  garrison  of  2,250). 

Trenti  Oounoll  of.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ecumenical  or  general 
assemblies  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
first  sat  in  1545,  the  last  sitting  being 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1563.  It  was 
at  this  Council,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  general  policy,  prin- 
ciples, and  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  authoritatively 
settled. 

Tren'ton.  A  city  on  the  Delaware 
River  in  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey, 
the  capital  of  the  State.  It  contains 
iron-works,  pottery,  rubber,  and  other 
manufactures.  In  December,  1776. 
General  Washington  brought  his  troops 
across  the  Delaware,  which  was  full  of 
floating  ice,  and  made  an  unexpected 
attack  on  the  British  at  Trenton,  tak- 
ing 1.000  prisoners.  When  Frederick 
the  Great  heard  the  particulars  he  de- 
clared that  America  had  found  a  gen- 
eral.    P.  96,815. 

Trevelyan,  8lp  George  Otto  (1838 — ). 
The  nephew  of  Macaulay.  He  entered 
Parliament  as  Liberal,  1865:  Joined 
Gladstone's  Cabinet  1860  and  1880  but 
separated  from  him  on  the  Home  Bule 
Issue.  He  wrote  standard  Lives  of 
Macaulay  and  Charles  James  Pox. 

Trivee.  An  ancient  city  of  the  Rhine 
province,  Prussia,  on  the  Moselle  River. 
It  contains  a  cathedral  (possessing 
the  Holy  Coat  said  to  have  Seen  worn 
by  Christ)  and  is  visited  by  many 
pilgrims.    P.  45.818. 

Trev'leo.  A  town  in  Venetia,  Italy, 
on  the  plain  between  the  Alps  and  Gulf 
of  Venice.  It  was  bombarded  by  the 
Austrlans,  1848.  It  produces  iron- 
works and  m&Jolica  ware*    P.  35,475. 

Trib'unes  of  the  People.  Roman  offi- 
cials who  were  first  elected  from  the 
people  in  494  B.  C.  At  first  there  were 
only  two,  then  the  number  was  raised 
to  five,  and  finally  to  ten.  They  held 
the  power  of  veto,  and  their  persons 
were  regarded  as  sacred. 

Triohrne     (Greek,    hair     [worm]). 
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A  disease — ^happily  infrequent — due 
to  the  invasion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
human  organism  by  a  minute  worm 
called  the  trichina  spiralis,  introduced 
by  eating  the  infected  flesh  of  Digs,  or 
other  animals  therewith  infested.  The 
disorder  sets  in  a  few  days  after  par- 
taking of  the  infected  meat,  ana  its 
symptoms  have  considerable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  typhoid  fever,  with 
which  no  doubt  it  has  sometimes  been 
confounded.  After  trichiniasis  has  run 
its  most  favorable  course — for  it  is  not 
necessarily  fatal — the  microscopic 
worms  may  become  encapsuled  in 
the  muscles  and  thus  remain  embedded, 
causing  no  further  mischief.  The  dis- 
ease requires  the  most  urgent  and  skil- 
ful treatment. 

Trlohlnop'oli.  A  district  of  Madras, 
British  India;  area  3,631  sq.  m.,  pro- 
ducing millet,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco;  p. 
1.140,000.  The  capital  is  Trichinop- 
oli,  a  town  on  the  River  Gauvery.     It 

Eroduces  cigars  from  the  Dindigul  to- 
acco  field,  goldsmiths*  work,  pith 
modeUng.     P.  106,180. 

Trld«o'nld«  (Greek,  an  [oyster,  re- 
quiring] three  bites).  An  immense  bi- 
valve mollusc,  an  important  article  of 
food  in  Polynesia.  The  mollusc  of 
the  Tridacnida  gigas  weighs  20  lbs.,  a 
pair  of  shells,  500  lbs.  They  are  beau- 
tifully scalloped,  and  are  used  for  fonts 
in  churches. 

Trident.  The  symbol  of  Neptune*s 
authority  over  the  sea.  It  Is  a  staff 
armed  at  one  end  with  three  short 
prongs  with  double  barbs  at  the  points. 
It  appears  frequently  on  ancient  coins. 

TpiMt*  (tre-esf).  A  town  on  the 
Adriatic,  the  principal  seaport  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Its  industries  are  ship- 
building and  an  extensive  commerce. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  castle,  Roman 
antiquities;  many  manufactures.  P. 
(including  garrison)  188,860.  Trieste 
has  beautiful  boulevards  and  views, 
imoiense  quays,  an  admirable  harbor, 
navy-yard  and  arsenal.  It  Is  a  great 
point  for  emigration,  though  now  ri- 
valed by  Piume. 

Trifo'llum.  .See  Glover. 

Trlg'ild«  (Greek,  trigla,  mullet). 
Pish  vWth  three  prominent  lower  fins 
and  armored  Jaws,  including  the  Euro- 
pean gurnards,  and  American  s^a- 
robins,  or  wing-flsh,  tasting  like  a 
whiting,  the  best  of  fish. 

IVIgonom'etpy  (Greek,  measurement 
of  triangles).  Every  triangle  can  be 
measured  if  one  side  and  its  adjacent 
angles  or  one  angle  and  its  adjacent 
sides  are  known.  This  forms  the  basis 
of  all  land  sun'eying,  the  angles  being 


taken  by  a  theodolite  (q.  v.).  Prom 
a  measured  base  line  one  may  calculate 
the  distance  of  any  object,  or  the 
height  of  a  mountain.  In  the  solar 
system  the  base  is  a  great  portion  of 
the  earth;  for  fixed  stars  the  width  of 
the  earth*s  orbit.  Spherical  trigonom- 
etry measures  distances  on  the  surface 
of  a  globe  and  is  used  in  navigation. 

Tri'lobitet  (Greek,  three  lobes). 
Fossil  crustaceans,  with  upper  and 
lower  shells,  the  upper  shell,  or  cara- 
pace, having  three  longitudinal  lobes 
with  transverse  flutings.  They  were 
marine  animals,  crawling  on  the  bot- 
tom. Most  specimens  are  cast  shells 
and  therefore  imperfect.  They  existed 
in  the  Gambrian,  Ordivician,  Silurian 
and  Devonian  periods;  200  genera  and 
2,000  species  have  been  described. 

Trin'idad.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Las  Animas  Gounty,  Golo.,  on  the  Pur- 
gatory River,  90  miles  south  of  Pueblo ; 
and  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  St.  F^,  Golorado  d 
Southern,  and  Golorado  d  Wyoming 
Railroads.  It  is  in  a  farming  and  graz- 
ing district,  and  coal  abounds  in  its 
vicinity.  It  has  coke  furnaces  and  other 
industries  and  is  a  wool  and  cattle 
shipping  point.     P.  10,204. 

TrIn'Idad  (Spanish,  Trinity  [Sun- 
day], from  the  day  of  its  discovery). 
An  island  of  Grown  Golony,  British 
West  Indies;  area  1,754  sq.  m.  produc- 
ing sugar  and  cacao;  also  coffee,  to- 
bacco, bananas,  oranges,  and  rubber; 
p.  274,854;  the  capital  Port  of  Spain. 
Also,  an  uninhabited  volcanic  island 
of  the  South  Atlantic,  680  miles  east 
of  Brazil,  and  claimed  by  that  State. 
Also  a  town  near  the  coast  of  Guba, 
three  miles  from  Gasilda  port,  with 
a  beautiful  climate  and  scenery.  It 
exports  honey;  p.  11,800. 

Trip'le  Alli'anoe.  The  name  by  which 
three  different  treaties  are  known  in 
history:  viz.  I.  A  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween England,  Sweden,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands against  France  in  1668.  II.  An 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  Netherlands  in  1717  against 
Spain.  III.  The  so-called  "Dreibund^* 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  in  1882, 
against  Russia  and  France. 

Trip'oll.  A  Turkish  regency  in  North 
Africa,  extending  frpm  the  Sahara 
Desert  to  the  Mediterranean,  area 
about  400,000  sq.  m.:  p.  1,500,000. 
It  exports  wool,  skins,  alfa  grass,  ivory, 
feathers,  etc.  The  coast  was  formerly 
notorious  as  the  seat  of  the  Barbary 
pirates.  The  capital  is  Tripoli,  a  sea- 
port 300  miles  south  of  Sicily.  It  man- 
ufactures carpets,  morocco  leather, 
etc.;  p.  (estimated)  30.000.    Also  the 
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name  of  a  chief  town  (called  Tarabu- 
lu8  locally)  of  Sanjak  in  the  Berirat 
regency,  Syria,  two  miles  inland  from 
port  El-Mina.  It  exports  sponges,  silk 
thread,  oranges,  etc.  P.  29,416.  Trip- 
oli in  Africa  is  a  narrow  belt  of  fer- 
tile land  on  the  Mediterranean,  the 
interior  consisting  of  the  sand  and 
rocky  mountains  of  the  Sahara,  with 
scattered  Arabs  in  oases.  The  coast 
is  indented  by  the  great  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
east  of  which  the  region  of  Barca, 
settled  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  Qy- 
rene,  has  an  area  of  fertile  land  where 
rain  occurs,  and  the  harbors  of  Ter- 
bruk,  Derna  and  Benghazi.  Tripoli  has 
a  considerable  Italian  population  and 
trade,  and  has  long  been  regarded  by 
the  Powers  as  Italy's  sphere  of  action. 
After  many  annoyances  from  Turkey, 
with  disregarded  remonstrances,  Italy 
occupied  the  region  in  the  autumn  of 
1911,  hoping  to  develop  it,  continue 
the  important  caravan  trade  from  the 
Soudan,  and  stop  the  slave  trade,  for 
which  it  has  been  an  outlet.  The 
Turks,  without  modern  navy,  could  do 
nothing  but  protest  to  Europe.  The 
garrisons  witriout  scientific  fortifica- 
tions and  artillery,  were  soon  obliged 
to  capitulate,  but  meanwhile  had  dis- 
tributed arms  to  the  Arabs,  who  have 
broken  into  the  same  wild,  desert, 
guerilla  contest,  which  made  the  de- 
velopment of  Algeria  so  terrible  to  the 
French  seventy  years  ago,  calling  out 
serious  reprisals.  The  population, 
however,  is  much  scantier  than  that  of 
Algeria's  fertile  plains,  and  so  de- 
pendent on  the  seaports  for  the  cara- 
van trade  which  is  their  only  interest, 
that  speedier  pacification  is  hoped  for. 

Trip'oll.  A  line  calcareous  earth, 
composed  of  beautiful  microscopic 
shells  of  diatoms  from  the  seas  of  the 
Miocene  period.  Their  hardness  makes 
it  a  polishing  powder.  Found  In  Trip- 
oli and  Missouri. 

Trlrdm«.  An  ancient  vessel  with 
three  ranks  of  oars,  effectively  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  crews  of  rowers 
were  highly  trained  in  united  action; 
and  the  bow,  of  the  swift  ship  was 
armed  with  a  sharp  beak.  Immense 
fleets  of  hundreds  of  vessels  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  destruction  of  life 
when  one  side  had  been  routed  was 
terrible. 

TriVicum.    See  Wheat. 

Troohli'MlM  (Greek,  whirler,  small 
bird).  The  family  of  humming  birds 
with  comparatively  long  beaks,  to  drain 
the  corollas  of  flowers,  and  long  claws 
to  grasp  slender  sprays.  The  slender 
tongue,   with   two   long   honey   tubes, 


projects  beyond  the  beak.  The  mus- 
cular force  is  enormous  and  the  little 
wings  move  so  fast  that  they  are  in- 
visible, and  produce  a  whir.  They  dart 
with  extreme  rapidity,  using  the  ex- 
pansile tail  for  a  rudder.  They  are 
very  fearless,  enter  gairdens  and  may 
be  tempted  with  sweets.  The  plum- 
age is  radiant,  with  gem-like  beauty; 
their  little  nests,  sometimes  no  larger 
than  a  walnut  shell,  are  attached  by 
hairs  or  cobwebs. 

Trog'lodytM  (Greek,  crawling  into 
mouse  holes).  Signifying  *' a  cave- 
dweller" — a  term  used  by  several 
classic  writers  in  speaking  of  prehis- 
toric races  who  lived  in  caverns  and 
excavations  where  they  could  be  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  vrild  animals. 
Evidences  of  such  existence  have  been 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
there  are  cave-dwellers  to  this  day 
among  certain  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America. 

Tro'gon  (Greek,  nibbler).  A  bird 
of  the  woodpecker  family,  famous  for 
its  long  curved  tail,  extending  to  two 
feet  or  more.  It  is  strictly  a  tropical 
bird,  and  is  found  in  Central  America. 
India,  and  Africa.  The  upper  part  of 
its  plumage  is  of  a  rich  golden  green, 
while  below  it  is  of  a  bright  crimson. 

Trollhitta.  A  remarkable  waterfall  on 
the  Gdta  River  and  Canal  in  south- 
west Sweden.  Cobbles  whirled  by  an- 
cient floods  have  worn  singular  cavities 
in  the  rock,  giving  the  old  Scandinavian 
name  of  **  T."  or  "  Dwarf  hats."  The 
power  is  utilized  in  extensive  manu- 
factures 

Troriope,  Anthony  (1815-1882). 
One  of  the  most  popular  English  nov- 
elists of  his  day.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Mrs.  Frances  Trollope  (1778- 
i863),  the  author  of  "Domestic  Man- 
ners of  the  Americans."  In  his  "  Bar- 
chester  Series '*  including  "  Pramely 
Parsonage,"  *'  Doctor  Thome,"  •'  The 
Small  House  of  Allington,"  "  The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset,"  he  depicts  a  typ- 
ical cathedral  town  and  tne  life  and 
manners  of  the  clergy.  It  was  once 
rather  the  fashion  to  depreciate 
Trollope  but  there  are  signs  tnat  his 
popularity  is  reviving  and  that  he  liirfll 
ultimately  take  his  place  among  the 
greatest  English  novelists. 

Trom'bone  (Italian,  big  trumpet).  A 
well-known  brass  musical  instrument 
of  the  trumpet  order,  comprising  three 
tubes,  one  of  which  fits  into  another 
and  can  be  moved  to  and  tro  to  pro- 
duce the  various  notes.  The  tone  of 
the  trombone  is  rich,  and  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  of  a  mod- 
ern orchestra  or  band. 
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Trompy  Martin  H«rp«rtzoon  (1597- 
1653).  A  Dutch  admiral.  In  1639  he 
defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Gravelines, 
destroying  49  ships.  In  May,  1652. 
Blake,  the  English  oommander,  defeated 
him,  but  in  November  he  worsted 
Blake,  and  swept  the  channel  with  a 
broom  at  his  mast  head.  The  Eng- 
lish, by  the  next  year,  had  built  a 
larger  fleet  under  Blake,  Penn  (father 
of  William  Penn)  and  Monk,  and  gave 
him  a  tei^rible  running  fight,  as  he  was 
convoying  a  merchant  fleet.  In  August 
he  had  a  desperate  three  days'  light 
with  Monk,  losing  26  ships  and  his 
life.  He  has  a  magnificent  monument 
at  Delft. 

Trondh'J«m.  A  seaport  on  the  west 
coast  of  Norway,  on  the  south  side 
Trondhjem  Fjord.  It  exports  timber 
and  wood-pulp,  butter,  fish,  copper  and 
contains  an  ancient  cathedral,  the  burial 
place  of  early  Norwegian  kings,  and 
place  of  coronation  or  recent  sover- 
eigns.   P.  40,189. 

Tropio  Birds.  Sea  birds  of  the  trop- 
ical Atlantic  and  Pacific,  as  large  as 
Eigeons,  with  webbed  feet,  yellow 
eak  and  two  long  steering  feathers 
in  the  tail.  They  nest  on  islands, 
often  in  trees,  and  hover  round  the 
roasts  of  vessels.  A  larger  species  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  (Phaethon  rubric- 
anda)  has  red  beak  and  feathers. 

Trop'ioft  (Greek,  turning  lines). 
Parallels  of  latitude  23  "*  28'  from  the 
equator,  where  the  sun  is  vertical  on 
June  21,  before  it  turns  back  toward 
winter,  and  on  Dec.  21  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  where  it  completes  its 
greatest  southing,  23'  28'  being  the 
angle  of  the  earth's  polar  diameter  to 
the  plane  of  the  equator.  The  space 
of  46 ""  56'  betweed  these  latitudes 
is  called  the  tropics,  having  equatorial 
heat  and  a  wet  and  dry  season,  in- 
stead of  the  trade-winds  (q.  v.)  which 
prevail  beyond  this  region.  They  are 
named  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Cap- 
ricorn from  the  zodiacal  signs  of  June 
and  December. 

Trop'pau.  A  fortified  town  on  the 
Oppa  River,  close  to  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier. It  is  the  capital  of  Austrian  Si- 
lesia. The  industries  are  hat  and  Jute 
manufacturing;  p.  (with  garrison  of 
2.160)  29.118. 

Trot'Mwhft.  A  romantic  mountain  de- 
file of  Perthshire  Highlands,  near  Cal- 
lander, Scotland,  tourist  center  for 
the  beautiful  loch  district.  It  was  im- 
mortalized by  Walter  Scott  in  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  "  Rob  Roy.*' 

Trot'tlng.  The  gait  of  the  horse 
when  the  near  fore-leg  and  off  hind-leg 
move  together.     It  became  a  favorite 


in  England,  about  1762.  when  Look- 
smith's  Gray  trotted  72  miles  in  six 
hours.  In  1788  Thomas  Benger,  of 
Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  imported  Mes- 
senger, who  became  ancestor  of  the 
Hambletonians,  improving  from  Gold- 
smith's Maid  (1  mile  in  2  minutes, 
14  seconds)  through  Maud  S.,  Nan^ 
Hanks,  Alix,  Azote,  and  Grescens  d 
minutes  2^  seconds).  In  1909  Lo« 
Dillon  made  a  mile  in  even  2  minutes. 

Trou'badours  (Provencal,  inventor, 
poet).  The  name  given  to  the 
early  Provencal  poets,  whose  rhymes 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  chivalry  and 
romance.  They  did  much  to  cultivate 
the  romantic  sentiment  in  days  when 
society  was  somewhat  barbaric,  and 
helped  considerably  in  the  formation 
of  those  unwritten  codes  of  honor 
which  served  to  mitigate  the  rudeness 
of  medieval  days.  Their  vogue  was 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  they  were  chiefly  of 
knightly  rank.  With  the  decline  of 
chivalry  their  occupation  was  gone, 
and  though  minstrels  of  a  commoner 
type  continued  to  appear,  as  trouba- 
dours for  some  time  later,  men  of  the 
true  troubadour  spirit  no  longer 
existed. 

Trout.  A  fresh-water  fish  of  the 
Salmonidae  family,  with  dark  spots, 
common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  much  esteemed  by  anglers. 

Trouvor^  Early  poets  of  north- 
ern France  corresponding  to  the 
Troubadours  of  Provence.  Beginning 
with  an  noble  epio,  **  The  Song  of 
Roland,"  which  was  chanted  by  the 
army  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it 
passed  into  the  Celtic  Cycle  of  Ar- 
thur*s  Round  Table,  The  Holy  Grail, 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake  and  Tristram,  the 
origin  of  French,  English  and  German 
literature.  Chaucer  translated  **  The 
Romance  of  the  Rose.**  Thibaut, 
Count  of  Champagne,  was  an  exquisite 
lyric  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
**  Fabliaux  **  and  "  Miracle  Plays  "  were 
the  source  of  French  didactic  and  dra- 
matic poetry. 

Troy.  An  ancient  city  of  the  Troad, 
Asia  Minor,  famous  in  classic  Grecian 
legend  as  the  capital  of  Priam.  It  has 
been  identified  by  some  as  the  modem 
Hissarlik.  and  by  others  as  Bunarbashi. 
see  Schliemann  Helnrich,  who  un- 
earthed the  citadel  and  palaces  of  Troy. 

Troy,  A  city  of  New  York,  six  miles 
above  Albany,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  here  spanned  by  four  bridges. 
It  is  a  railway  and  canal  center;  the 
seat  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  Emma  WiUard  Seminary,  each  en- 
dowed with  91,000,000  by  Mrs.  Rub- 
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sell  Sage.  It  manufactures  shirts,  col- 
lars, steel,  stoves,  laundry  machinery, 
knit  goods,  paper,  pulp,  terra  cotta, 
flour.     P.  76,813. 

Troy  Weight.  Named  from  Troyes 
in  Prance.  The  weight  used  in  weigh- 
ing gold  and  silver.  The  pound  con- 
tains 12  ounces.  240  pennyweights, 
5,760  grains.  The  pound  (q.  v.) 
avoirdupois  has  7.000  grains  troy,  144 
pounds  avoirdupois  being  equal  to  175 
pounds  troy. 

Troy«ft  (trwah).  A  city  on  the  Seine 
River  in  the  Aube  Department,  France. 
Its  former  capital  was  Champagne, 
which  has  a  magnificent  cathedral  and 
hosiery  manufacture:  p.  53,217. 

TruTfloft.  A  subterranean  edible 
fungus  much  esteemed  for  season- 
ing purposes.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies, and  they  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  France,  England,  Italy, 
and  other  places.  They  are  often  met 
with  under  birch  or  oak  trees,  and  pre- 
fer calcareous  soils,  but  there  are  no 
positive  indications  on  the  surface  to 
show  where  they  are,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  cultivated.  Hogs,  and  sometimes 
dogs,  are  used  to  scent  them  out,  the 
former,  by  reason  of  their  rooting  pro- 
pensities, being  the  most  successful 
in  the  work.  They  are  worth  about 
75  cents  a  pound,  are  used  in  Stras- 
burg  pies,  m  omelets,  and  for  stuf- 
flntr  turkeys. 

Trum'bull,'  John  (1757-1843).  An 
American  painter,  the  son  of  Gov- 
ernor Trumbull.  He  served  in  the  Rev- 
olution under  Washington  and  Sulli- 
van, and  studied  painting  under  West 
in  London.  His  paintings  of  the  **  Sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," "Surrender  of  Burgoyne," 
**  Resignation  of  Washington  at  Annap- 
olis/* hang  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, others  are  in  the  Yale  Art  Gal- 
lery. He  made  the  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, George  Clinton,  John  Jay  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  New  York 
City  Hall. 

Tru'ro.  A  city  at  the  oonfluenoe  of 
the  Rivers  Kenwyn  and  Allen,  Cornwall 
England,  near  Falmouth.  It  contains  a 
cathedral  (completed  1887),  tin-smelt- 
ing. Jam  works:  p.  11,800.  Also  a  town 
on  the  Salmon  River,  Nova  Scotia,  near 
the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay;  p.  6.214. 

Truos.  An  Instrument  largely  em- 
ployed for  the  support  of  the  part  by 
sufferers  from  rupture.  It  should  al- 
ways be  well  made,  well  fitted  in  every 
particular  of  pad,  spring  and  straps, 
whether  single,  double,  or  bag  shaped. 
(See  Rupture  and  Hernia.) 

Trusts  and  Oomblnatlons.  Mercan- 
tile associations  intended  to  control  an 


entire  department  of  business,  a  sys- 
tem and  name  first  applied  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust.  A  majority  of  com- 
petitors entrust  their  interests  to  a 
central  holding  company,  nominally  to 
regulate  competition  among  themselves, 
avoid  surprises  and  underhand  methods 
and  divide  profits  fairly.  Practically 
it  gives  them  power  to  crush  all  out- 
side competition,  as  no  private  concern 
can  carry  rate-cutting  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  the  trust.  They  then  are  in 
control  of  the  national  market,  and  pro- 
tection, intended  for  the  defence  of 
American  wa^es  against  pi&uper  for- 
eign competition,  becomes  an  ally  of 
monopoly  and  oppression.  The  United 
States  Steel  Company,  with  capital  of 
$1,370,000,000,  worked  its  men  twelve 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week. 
and  sold  cheaper  abroad  than  in  the 
United  States.  Other  trusts  are  the 
Tobacco.  $500,000,000;  Telephone, 
$300,000,000;  Copper,  $175,000,000. 
The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  of  1890, 
provides  that  contracts,  combinations, 
trusts  and  conspiracies  in  violation  of 
interstate  or  international  commerce 
are  illegal,  and  that  all  persons  partic- 
ipating in  such  combination  are  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a 
penalty.  All  goods  transported  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  may  be  seized.  State 
laws  proved  unable  to  cope  with  the 
universality  of  the  evil,  and  public 
opinion  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the 
North  has  approved  the  principle  of 
Federal  control,  developed  and  ex- 
pounded by  successive  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which 
has  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  Oil 
and  Tobacco  Trusts  and  is  investigatintr 
the  methods  of  others  on  equitable 
principles ;  holding  that  business  ability 
and  organization  m  the  higher  finance 
is  to  be  countenanced,  while  it  remains 
the  servant  of  the  public,  and  crushed 
when  it  exceeds  its  limits.  See  Antl- 
Trust. 

Tsars'kos-8elo'.  The  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Czars  of  Russia.  18  miles 
south  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  contains 
superb  palaces,  radiant  with  gilded 
bronze,  precious  porphyries  and  mala- 
chites, superb  works  of  art,  a  hall  pan- 
neled  with  amber.  It  is  set  in  beau- 
tiful parks  of  linden,  beech,  birch  and 
oak,  radiant  and  fragrant  in  the  short, 
nightless  summer  of  the  North,  and 
interspersed  with  summer  houses,  col- 
onnades, crystal  lakes  and  canals.  The 
town,  p.  16,000,  has  a  church  with 
golden  domes. 

Tschaikov'skI  (chaikov'sky;  Russian 
words  are  written  unphonetically  for 
German  and  French  readers  who  have 
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no  sound  like  the  English  ch),  P«i«r 
llltoh  (1840-93).  A  Russian  musical 
composer  of  great  force  and  orlffinality 
whose  orchestral*  pieces  are  mil  of 
subtle  beauty  and  grace.  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatoire  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1866-78. 

Tsci'te  Fly.  An  African  dipterous 
fly  whose  bite  is  poisonous  and  often 
fatal  to  animals.  If  the  animal  recovers 
it  is  immune.  The  fly  is  not  poisonous 
itself,  but,  like  the  mosquito,  is  a  germ 
bearer  from  infected  to  non-infected 
oreatures.  African  Sleeping  Sickness, 
It  has  been  found,  is  due  to  the  same 
bacillus,  and  to  the  bites  of  the  fly, 
but  it  lies  latent  in  man  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  developing  in  persons  who 
have  been  out  of  Africa  for  years,  pro- 
'ducing  months  and  years  of  progres- 
sive lethargy  and  exhaustion.  Goats 
do  not  suffer  from  the  disease  but  it 
passes  into  their  milk,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  prohibit  goat*s  milk 
at  Malta. 

Tsl-nan.  A  city  of  China:  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ta-tsln  River,  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chl-li,  with 
manufactures  of  glass  and  silk.  P. 
247,000. 

Tsl'ttlhar.  A  town  of  Manchuria,  on 
the  Vladivostok  portion  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  250  miles  southwest 
of  Aigun;  p.  83,000. 

Tuaregs.     See  Tibboos. 

Tu'ber.  A  development  of  the  sub- 
terranean stem  of  a  plant,  producing 
a  food  reservoir  for  the  new  plants 
arising  from  buds,  which  are  the  eyes 
of  a  potato,  and  become  the  regular 
means  of  propagation.  Though  the  po- 
tato can  also  produce  seedUngs  from 
the  flower  seed  they  are  always  sports, 
only  used  to  develop  new  varieties  by 
experimenters  like  Burbank,  while  the 
tubers  remain  true  to  the  established 
variety. 

Tuberculosis.  Is  directly  due  to 
the  presence,  within  such  parts  of  the 
system  as  are  thereby  affected,  of  the 
organism  or  disease  germ  known  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Tuberculosis  attacks 
the  lungs,  certain  glands,  and  the  bones 
and  destroys  their  vitality  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  usually  spreading  its  rav- 
ages to  the  tissues  of  the  body.  It 
cannot  flourish  under  healthy  general 
conditions,  and  may  be  sometimes 
counteracted  and  driven  out  of  the 
system  by  vigorous  medical  treatment, 
commenced  before  the  malignant  ba- 
cilli have  obtained  toogreata  hold.  The 
muriate  of  calcium,  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  hypophosphate,  is  very  an- 
tagonistic to  the  destructive  bacillus 
which  causes  tumors  of  pus  and  decay 
In  the  lungs.  Consumption.  '*  Decline, 


or  wasting  away,  is  a  disease  of  civtliza- 
tion,  and  tuberculosis,  its  commonest 
form,  a  scourge  particularly  of  densely 
populated,  low-lying,  and  predominantly 
damp  districts.  Consumption,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence and  development  within  the  bodily 
tissues  of  the  person  affected,  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  It  is  not  now  con- 
sidered to  be  a  hereditary  disease,  that 
is,  the  germs  are  not  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  mas- 
ters of  the  healing  art  are  making  high 
endeavor  to  circumvent  and  stamp  out 
the  malignant  micro-organisms  whose 
ravages  are  held  responsible  for  some- 
thing like  one-fifth  of  our  death-rate. 
The  open-air  treatment  cures  many 
cases  Ir  taken  In  time.  A  residence  in 
dry  mountain  air  may  prove  restorative 
should  the  disease  have  not  secured 
too  strong  a  hold;  in  either  case  the 
remedial  migration  ought  to  have  the 
accompaniment  of  a  nutritive  dietary, 
generous  and  digestible.  Food  and 
medicine  must  be  permitted  conjoint 
upbuilding  action.  Constitutional 
strength  should  be  sought  through  the 
absorption  of  such  agents  as  cod-liver 
oil,  hypophosphate  syrups,  creosotes, 
and  the  calcium  nitrates.  Scrofula 
(q.  V.)  Is  also  a  tuberculous  disease. 
It  is  frequent  in  children  and  a  cause 
of  consumption.  Cities  are  develop- 
ing sanitaria  for  scrofulous  children  by 
the  sea-side  and  for  consumptives  in 
the  mountains,  to  preserve,  at  public 
expense,  the  lives,  so  precious  to  the 
state,  of  the  young  people  on  whom 
the  diseases  especially  prey. 

Tu'bsposs.  A  white-flowerdd  and 
odoriferous  bulbous-rooted  plant  of 
Indian  origination,  which  should  be 
started  in  sandy  loam  in  a  frame  over 
gentle  heat  in  January,  giving  each 
bulb  a  very  small  pot  to  itself,  and  giv- 
ing no  water  till  growth  commences, 
and  then  but  a  very  little,  plunging  the 
pots  to  the  rim.  Repot  into  larger 
sized  (say  three  to  four  inch)  pots 
when  the  rots  show  through  the  drain- 
age hole,  then  plunge  again  until  the 
flower  spikes  show,  when  the  plants 
may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  to  bloom,  where  they  last 
long  and  exhale  a  delightful  perfume. 

TO'blngsn.  A  town  on  the  Neckar,  in 
Wfirtemberg,  Germany,  containing  a  na- 
tive university  In  which  Melanchthon, 
Reuchlin,  and  Rebel  taught.  The  Tfi- 
blngen  school  of  theology  was  founded 
by  P.  C.  Baur,  and  has  now  over  1,000 
students'  p.  17,248.  It  has  printing 
works,  factories,  dye-works.  Uhland 
was  a  native  of  Tfibingen  and  there  is  a 
statue  of  him  here. 
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TuoMii  (Too'son).  A  city  on  the 
Santa  Gruz  River  in  Arizona.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  gold,  silver  and  copper  min- 
ing region,  and^as  founded  in  1560  by 
a  Jesuit  mission.  From  1867  to  1877  it 
was  the  capital  of  Arizona.   P.  13,193. 

TiMS'day.  The  third  day  of  the  week, 
named  from  the  Saxon  deity,  Tuisto, 
Tiw,  or  Tuesoo.  To  the  Romans,  it 
was  the  day  of  Mars. 

Turtoriss.  A  French  royal  and  im- 
perial palace,  dating  from  1564.  It  was 
attacked  by  insurgents  during  the  out- 
breaks of  1792,  1830,  and  1848,  and 
in  1871  was  partly  burned  by  the  Com- 
munists. The  beautiful  gardens  along 
the  Seine  are  adorned  with  fountains 
and  statues,  shade  and  orange  trees. 

Tu^a.  A  government  of  Central  Rus- 
sia, south  of  Moscow;  area  11,954 
square  miles.  The  industries  are  grain- 
growing,  pasturage,  stock-keeping,  p. 
1,500,000.  The  capital  is  Tula,  a  Xovm 
on  both  banks  of  the  River  Upa,  with 
gun  factory,  sugar  mills  and  other  sim- 
ilar industries,  p.  130.000  (doubled  in 
the  last  twenty  years). 

Tu'lip  (Persian,  turban,  from  its 
bright,  round  corolla) .  Native  of  Per- 
sia, with  75  species  and  brought  from 
Constantinople,  1559,  by  Conrad  Ges- 
ner  (q.  v.)?  Their  extraordinary  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  color  is  an  unfail- 
ing delight.  The  Due  van  Thol  tulip  Is 
fragrant.  Seedlings  take  five  years  to 
develop  and  they  run  into  sports.  The 
bulbs  multiply  by  offsets,  and  pre- 
serve the  variety.  The  cultivation  of 
the  bulbs  for  export  is  an  extensive  in- 
dustry in  Holland. 

Tu'll|)  Tpm.  A  variety  of  magnolia, 
rising  in  Arkansas  to  140  feet,  with  a 
graceful,  straight,  cylindrical  trunk, 
glossy  lobed  leaves  and  golden  flowers 
In  spring,  which  make  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  American  trees.  The  lumber 
is  excellent  for  furniture. 

Tullpoma'nlai  A  seventeenth  cen* 
tury  craze  for  the  possession  of  rare 
tulips,  which  attained  its  height  about 
1639,  and  led  to  financial  panic  in  Hol- 
land. A  single  bulb  of  "Semper  Au- 
gustus "  was  sold  for  13,000  florins. 
Dumas  the  elder.  In  his  story,  **  The 
Black  Tulip,"  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  period. 

Tulsa.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Tulsa  County,  Oklahoma,  forty  miles 
west  of  Muskogee ;  on  the  St.  Louis  A 
Santa  F^,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  A 
Texas,  Mdle.  Vail,  and  A.  T.  A  Ste. 
F^  Railroads.  It  is  in  a  rich  agricul- 
tural country  and  has  coal,  oil,  and 
natural  gas  in  its  vicinity.  Its  manu- 
factures embrace  automobiles,  cement 
blocks,  cotton  seed  oil,  furniture,  boil- 


ers, oil  well  supplies,  nltro-glyoerine» 
clothing,  etc.     P.  18«182. 

Tu'mors.  Abnormal  growths  upoQ 
or  within  the  body,  varying  in 
size  and  significance  from  a  wart  to  a 
malignant  cancer.  Thus  every  adven- 
titious excrescence,  boil,  abscess,  wen, 
polypus,  or  cancer,  is,  strictly  speak- 
mg,  a  tumor;  but  not  every  tumor  is  a 
cancer,  nor  every  cancer  malignant. 
Tumors  usually  require  at  some  time 
or  other  surgical  attention  and  they 
are  often  successfully  removed  by 
operative  treatment  from  the  breast, 
throat,  abdomen,  larynx,  and  even  the 
brain,  so  that  sufferers  from  tumors 
or  their  friends  need  not  necessarily 
take  a  pessimistic  view  of  their  ail- 
ments. 

Tu'mulus.  A  mound  of  earth  raised 
over  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
mound  of  Marathon,  enclosing  the 
bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  were 
killed  in  the  famous  battle  with  the 
Persians,  was  a  celebrated  tumulus. 
Such  mounds  were  commonly  raised 
over  the  tombs  of  Uie  distinguished 
dead  in  ancient  times,  and  sometimes  en- 
closed heavy  structures  of  masonry. 
The  Celtic  '*  barrows "  were  tumuli. 
Evidences  of  such  mounds  are  frequent 
in  prehistoric  remains. 

Tun'bridga  Walls.  A  market  town  and 
fashionable  inland  watering  place  of 
Kent,  England,  on  the  border  of  Sus- 
sex. It  Is  five  miles  south  of  Tun- 
bridge  town  and  railway  Junction.  The 
chalybeate  waters  here  date  ftrom  1606, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  Lord 
North.  There  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  Norman  oastle;  p.  35,418. 

Tun'dra.  The  name  of  vast  tree- 
less plains  of  Northern  Russia  with 
small  lakes  and  morasses  scattered  here 
and  there,  but  almost  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion. They  are  cold,  bare  re^ons,  where 
only  the  reindeer  can  find  sufficient 
sustenance. 

Tung'stan  ^Swedish,  heavv  stone). 
A  bright,  steel  gray,  brittle  metal, 
specific  gravity  16.6,  hard  enough  to 
scratch  »as8.  It  Is  found  in  Montana, 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Australia  and  is  worth 
91.25  a  pound.  It  Is  the  best  metal  for 
electric  light  filaments.  In  alloys  It  Im-* 
proves  and  hardens  tool  and  armor 
steel,  and  with  nickel  is  admirable  for 
bicvcles 

tunloata.  A  class  of  animals  Inter- 
mediate between  vertebrates  and  in- 
vertebrates. They  are  marine,  like 
leather  sacks,  and  have  a  spinal  cord 
unprotected  by  vertebras. 

Tu'nia.  One  of  the  Barbary  states  In 
North  Africa;  now  a  French  regency; 
area    (without    the    Sahara    districts. 
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properly  allotted  to  Algeria)  45,000 
square  miles;  p.  2.000,000.  The  indus- 
tries are  agrioultural,  stock-raising, 
mineral  and  phosphate  working,  silk 
and  carpet  weaving,  pottery,  manufac- 
tures, fisheries  (including  sponges) ; 
also  fruit  and  flower  crowing,  and  per- 
fume distillation.  It  has  a  productive 
soil  yielding  excellent  crops  of  grain, 
and  dates,  oranges,  figs,  pomegranates, 
olives,  grapes,  and  other  fruit  are  plen- 
tifully raised.  There  are  valuable  mar- 
ble quarries.  The  pasturage  is  abun- 
dant, providing  ample  support  for  ex- 
tensive flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle.  None  of  the  rivers  are  open  to 
navigation.  The  chief  town  is  Tunis,  a 
seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  It  pos- 
sesses bazaars^  the  palace  of  the  Bey, 
many  industries,  much  trade;  p.  150,- 
000.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage 
are  to  the  northeast. 

Tun'n«ls.  The  Romans  made  tim- 
nels  miles  lone  to  drain  lakes,  working 
from  both  ends.  The  most  wonderful 
modem  ones  are  those  of  Alpine  Hail- 
ways  (See  Simplon;  St.  Oothard)  and 
the  great  tunnel  of  the  Andes  which  is 
to  connect  Chile  and  Argentine.  Among 
the  most  useful  are  the  subway  tun- 
nels under  the  Hudson  and  East  River 
at  New  York,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  tunnels  under  the  Hudson. 
Tunnels  are  the  triumphs  of  engineer- 
ing, and  are  directed  so  accurately  that 
the  work  from  both  ends  tallies  within 
a  fraction  of  an  Inch.  When  driven 
through'  insecure  material  they  are 
supported  by  arched  steel  shields  ad- 
vancing as  fast  as  the  work  progresses 
and  afterwards  replaced  by  concrete 
masonry.  For  aqueducts,  they  are 
cylindrical.  Under  rivers,  a  shield  with 
compartments  is  advanced  at  the  head, 
and  a  portion  of  soil  extracted  by  each 
compartment  separately,  with  precau- 
tion against  inundation. 

Tun'ny.  The  name  of  a  species  of 
mackerel  common  in  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  waters.  It  otows  to  a  great 
size — eight  or  ten  feet  frequently — 
and  is  the  object  of  important  fisheries. 
A  large  trade  is  done  in  preserved 
tunny.  Preserved  in  oil  il  is  greatly 
superior  to  sardines. 

Tunttall.  An  industrial  town  near 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  England,  con- 
taining collieries,  potteries  and  iron- 
works.   P.  20,518. 

TuKbin«.  A  motor  for  utilizing  the 
energy  of  water  by  causing  it  to  flow 
through  curved  buckets  or  channels  on 
which  it  exerts  a  reactionary  pressure 
constituting  the  motive  force.  Steam 
turbines  have  recently  come  into  promi- 
nence   in    connection    with    steamship 


transit.  Numerous  vessels  are  now 
afloat  and  many  more  are  building  of 
this  type.  Although  the  principle  was 
embodied  in  patents  of  sixty  years  ago, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
any  special  effort  has  been  made  to  se- 
cure its  more  general  adoption.  Turbine 
eng^es  bave  been  decided  upon  for 
many  new  British  Mners,  and  a  consid' 
erable  number  have  been  successfully 
tried  in  America.  The  English  Channel 
service  has  also  got  its  turbine 
steamers,  and  a  torpedo  turbine  is  a 
recent  achievement.  For  high  speed 
the  turbine  class  of  steamer  possesses 
advantages  over  ordinary  reciprocating 
engines.    See  Propellers;  Pumps. 

TuKbot  (Latin,  turbo,  top;  it  is 
shaped  like  a  diamond,  or  toy  top).  A 
l&rge  flat  flsh,  highly  valued  as  food. 
It  often  attains  from  30  to  40  pounds 
in  weight.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  firm. 
It  is  confined  to  European  waters.  The 
only  larger  food  fish  is  the  halibut. 

TuKdIdA.  The  family  of  birds  in- 
cluding the  thrush,  a  well-knovm  song 
bird,  also  known  as  the  throstle,  ana 
the  mavis.  It  is  widely  distributed  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America. 
There  are  some  hundred  species,  eight 
occurring  in  Britain.  The  wood-thrush 
or  wood-robin  of  the  United  States  is 
eight  inches  long,  cinnamon  brown,  and 
utters  a  clear  song  toward  evening. 

Turenne  (turenn').  Henri,  Vloomt« 
d«  (1611-75).  A  famous  French  com- 
mander and  Marshal  of  France,  who 
was  highly  successful  in  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  when  he  commanded  the 
United  French  and  Swedish  forces.  He 
was  killed  at  Sasbach  and  his  remains 
were  honored  by  translation  to  the 
Church  of  the  Invalids  in  1800. 

Turfan.  A  city  in  Eastern  or  Chinese 
Turkestan,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Thian-Shan  Mountains,  in  an  oasis, 
4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  caravan  trade.    P.  31,300, 

Turgen'lefT  or  Touro^nlefT  (toor- 
gSn'  yeff) ,  Ivan  8«rg«yevloh  ( 1818-83) . 
The  greatest  prose  artist  of  Russia. 
Some  of  his  books  are  **  Russian  Life 
in  the  Interior,  or  the  Experiences  of  a 
Sportsman,"  "  Fathers  and  Sons,"  "  On 
the  Eve,"  and  (his  masterpiece)  ••Vir- 
gin Soil."  His  writings  show  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  both  high  and  low,  in  Russia  and 
are  tinged  with  the  sadness  and  fatal- 
ism which  is  so  conspicuous  a  trait  of 
fhe  Russian  character. 

Tup0Ot*  Ann«  Robert  JaoquM  (1727- 
1781 ) .  A  political  reformer  and  states- 
man of  France,  made  Minister  of  Pi- 
nance  by  Louis  XVI.  in  IT  4.    He  ad- 
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vooated  the  reforms  afterwards  secured 
by  the  Revolution  and.  warned  the  King 
of  the  danger.  Louis,  kind  hearted  and 
vacillating,  said:  **  Only  Turgot  and  I 
oare  for  the  poor  people,*'  but  he  was 
induced,  by  court  intrigues  and  calum- 
nies to  dismiss  his  minister  in  1776. 

Turin'.  A  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
on  the  Po  and  Dora  Rivers.  It  was  the 
former  capital  of  Piedmont  and  the  Sar- 
dinian State.  It  has  a  cathedral,  univer- 
sity, royal  palace  and  castle,  and  the 
Palazzo  Garignano;  and  is  a  thriving 
place  with  varied  manufactures  and  ex- 
tensive trade.  P.  (commune,  including 
garrison,  8,500  strong)  397,550. 

Turkestan',  Eastern  or  Chlnata 
(Turk  land,  stan  being  a  Persian  ter- 
mination). A  dependency  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  in  Central  Asia,  included 
officially  in  the  Chinese  province,  Hsin- 
Kiang.  It  is  separated  from  West  or 
Russian  Turkestan,  by  the  Pamir  pla* 
teau.  The  area  431,800  squate  miles, 
largely  desert;  p.  680,000.  It  exports 
rugs  and  carpets,  etc. 

Turkastan%  Waatani  or  Ruaalan. 
An  arid  land,  but  fertile  by  irrigation. 
A  railway  system  has  greatly  developed 
it,  but  it  still  has  1,000,000  camels  for 
baravan  trade.  The  Syr-Daria  or  Jax- 
artes  flows  firom  the  snows  of  the 
Thian  Shan  Mountains,  to  the  sea  of 
Aral.  Area  419,219  square  miles,  p. 
about  5.000,000.  Its  industries  are 
agricultural;  stock  raising  and  native 
manufactures.  Tashkend  Is  the  cap- 
ital ;  Samar-Kand  a  trading  center. 

Turkestan'  or  Haz'ret.  A  town  in  the 
Russian  Turkestan  province,  Syr-Daria, 
on  the  high  road  from  Tashkent  to 
Orenburg.  It  contains  an  old  mosque 
and  pilgrim  shrine  and  holds  great  cat- 
tle and  wool  fairs.    P.  13,046. 

Turnkey.  A  large  State  of  the  Eastern 
,  Hemisphere,  consisting  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  under  the 
immediate  rule  of  the  Sultan,  and  of 
dependencies  in  Africa  and  Europe.  It 
consists  of  Roumelia  and  Albania  vTith 
16,900  square  miles,  p.  6,700,000,  with 
Thasos  under  foreign  administration 
and  a  nominal  suzerainty  over  Crete. 
Bulgaria  is  now  independent.  Bosnia, 
Austrian  Asiatic  Turkey  includes  Asia 
Minor  with  the  Archipelago,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  ana 
Arabia — ^in  all  704,800  square  miles, 
with  p.  30,804,000.  Cyprus  and  Egypt 
are  practically  British  territory^with  an 
area  of  64,170  square  miles.  The  cap- 
ital is  Constantinople.  The  Turco- 
Tartars  are  a  famous  stock  of  central 
Asia  and  Siberia.  The  Yakuts,  Turco- 
mans and  Uzbegs  still  use  a  language 
resembling  that  of  the  Osmanli  family 


of  Turkestan,  who  finally  beoame  Mo- 
hammedans, entered  Asia  Minor  about 
1225,  where  the  finest  part  of  the  race 
still  dwells;  made  themselves  its  mas- 
ters and  under  a  succession  of  great 
leaders,  Othman  or  Osman  (whence 
Ottoman  and  Osmanli).  Orkhan  and 
the  Amuraths,  Bajazets  and  Mo- 
hammeds,  became  rulers  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Con- 
stantinople fell,  1453.  Selim  I..  1512- 
20,  conquered  Syria  and  Egypt.  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent  (1520-66)  over- 
ran Hungary  and  besieged  Vienna.  A 
Christian  league  defeated  their  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  at  Lepanto,  1571,  but  they 
remained  the  terror  of  Europe,  besieg- 
ing Vienna,  1683.  The  development  of 
Russia  after  Peter  the  Great  checked 
their  power,  and  the  baleful  influence 
of  Mohammedanism  and  polygamy 
sapped  their  national  character.  They 
have  been  the  greatest  diplomats  of  the 
world  and  have  kept  their  rule  over 
Slavonians  and  Greeks,  by  playing  on 
the  mutual  Jealousies  of  the  great  pow- 
ers (see  Crimean  War).  Their  in- 
cessant atrocities  brought  about  their 
defeat  by  Russia  in  the  war  of  1877-S, 
but  they  were  reinstated  by  the  policy 
of  Disraeli  and  of  Prussia,  which  has 
remained  their  champion  ever  since. 
Exceptional  Armenian  atrocities,  1909, 
occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
ster, Abdul  Hamid  (q.  v.),  and  an  at- 
tempt of  the  "  Young  Turk  "  party,  as 
it  is  called,  to  organize  a  rule  on  con- 
stitutional principles,  with  fair  civic 
rights  to  Christians  and  Jews;  but  the 
Turks  have  proved  as  faithless  as  ever, 
are  overthrowing  the  constitution, 
adopting  retroactive  measures  and 
threatening  Albania  and  Herzegovina. 
(See  Rumelia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania, 
Bosnia,  Servia,  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  Ar- 
menia, Syria,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Constan- 
tinople. Salonica,  Smyrna,  Damascus, 
Bagdad.)  In  what  remains  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  there  are  2,000,000  Turks, 
2,000,000  Slavonians,  1,000,000  Al- 
banians, with  many  Greeks  and  Jews. 
Education  is  in  the  nands  of  Mohamme- 
dan priests  and  is  exceedingly  defi- 
cient. In  October  1911,  Italy  pro- 
claimed the  annexation  of  the  vast 
desert  region  of  African  Tripoli  (q.  v.). 
Tur'key.  A  fowl  of  American  origin, 
brought  to  Europe  from  America  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  that  country.  It 
was  a  domesticated  bird  in  England  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
As  a  wild  game  bird  it  still  exists  in 
large  numbers  in  Mexico,  its  native 
country  and  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  The  turkey  in  domestication 
has  greatly  developed.  The  cock  turkey 
often  attains  a  weight  of  30  pounds.  It 
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has  a  lustrous  plumage;  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  bare  of 
feathers.  The  hen  is  smaller.  At 
Christmas  time  in  England,  and  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  United  States, 
the  turkey  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
festive  table.  The  United  States  dis- 
poses of  at  least  9,000.000  turkeys  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  or  about 
one  to  every  nine  persons. 

Tur'k«y-Buz'z«rd.    See  Vulture. 

TuKm«rio.  A  yellow  dye  substance 
obtained  from  an  East  Indian  plant  of 
the  ginger  class,  which  is  cultivated  in 
other  warm  climates  also,  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  Turmeric,  in  its  com- 
mercial lorm,  comprises  the  root  of  the 
plant  dried  or  powdered.  It  is  likevirise 
used  in  the  preparation  of  curry  pow- 
der, and  has  an  alkaloid  taste. 

TuKmr,  Joseph  Mallord  William 
(1775-1851).  The  greatest  of  English 
landscape  painters.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
London  barber  and  received  a  very  im- 
perfect education.  In  1789,  he  en- 
tered the  Royal  Academy  classes,  and 
soon  began  to  make  headway,  being 
elected  A.  R.  A.  In  1799,  and  four  years 
later  R.  A.  He  traveled  frequently  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  spent  much 
time  In  Yorkshire  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Fawked,  of  Parnley  Hall.  Of  his  larger 
Academy  pictures  may  be  mentioned 
"The  Sun  Rising  Through  Vapor." 
••Crossing  the  Brook,"  "Dido  Build- 
ing Carthage,**  some  splendid  Venetian 
pictures,  '•  The  Fighting  T^m^raire," 
and  "Calais  Pier.^'  Ruskin  in  his 
••  Modem  Painters  '•  wrote  with 
great  eloquence  and  critical  in- 
sight regarding  Turner's  work,  and 
brought  about  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
his  genius.  He  was  never  married,  and 
took  little  interest  in  anything  outside 
his  art.  He  left  the  oil  paintings  and 
drawings  he  had  preserved  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Tur'nip.  A  biennial  vegetable  of  the 
family  Cruoifers.  forming  a  root  the 
first  year  and  seed  the  second.  The  root 
is  nine-tenths  water,  one-tenth  nu- 
tritive, the  Swedish  or  rutabaga  turnip 
being  best.  Good  soil  produces  1,000 
bushels  an  acre  and  they  prefer  oool, 
rahiy  air,  being  much  employed  in  Brit- 
ain for  cattle  and  sheep.  They  taint 
milk  if  recently  eaten  by  cows. 

Tupn'tton*.  A  snipe,  breeding  in  the 
Arctic  regions  and  found  on  temperate 
shores  during  migration,  running  along 
the  edge  of  the  advancing  wave  and 
turning  pebbles  with  its  beak  to  obtain 
marine  food.  It  Is  said  to  eat  its  weight 
of  insects  and  crustaceans  in  a  day. 

Tupii'Ubl«.  A  circular  platform  re- 
volving on  a  central  pivot  in  a  railway 


yard,  closely  surrounded  by  k  general 
platform,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  rails.  A  car  or  locomotive  is  run 
on  it  and  then  reversed  or  turned  to  a 
different  track. 

Tur'p«jitln«.  A  resinous  substance 
obtained  from  a  variety  of  mostly  con- 
iferous trees,  the  Pinus  australis.  of 
which  there  are  large  forests  in  North 
Carolina,  being  the  most  productive  of 
the  oily  matter.  The  crude  turpentine 
undergoes  distillation,  the  oil  which  is 
separated  from  the  resin  being  color- 
less and  of  a  pungent  odor..  Its  uses 
are  many.  It  is  largely  utilized  in 
making  paints  and  varnishes,  but  has 
medicinal  properties.  Turpentine  pos- 
sesses many  very  valuable  medicinal 
properties.  Applied  externally  upon  a 
hot  fomentation  It  is  a  powerful  coun- 
ter-irritant to  spasmodic  and  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera; and  it  is  often  remedial  in  similar 
treatment  of  rheumatic  attacks  of  the 
muscles,  nerves,  and  Joints.  It  is  an 
excellent  antiseptic  aild  relieves  bruises, 
crushed  nails,  etc.    See  Terebene. 

TupquolM.  Formerly  called  Turkey 
Stone.  A  blue,  or  greenish-blue  pre- 
cious stone,  the  earliest  and  best  speci- 
mens of  which  came  from  Persia.  It  is 
composed  of  a  phosphate  of  aluminium, 
with  small  proportions  of  copper  and 
iron.  India,  Tibet,  and  Silesia  yield 
turquoises,  and  a  variety  is  found  in 
New  Mexico  and  Nevada.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  first  speci- 
mens were  imported  through  Turkey. 

TuKtl«  (twisting,  wriggling).  See 
Testudinaceae. 

TuKtl«-dov«.  A  small  kind  of  wild 
pigeon,  which  visits  the  southern  part 
of  England  about  May  and  remains  un- 
til September.  The  heads  of  the  male 
birds  are  a  light  bluish-grey,  the  back 
is  greyish-brown,  while  the  breast  has 
a  purple  tint.  The  female  is  less  pro- 
nounced in  color. 

TuMaloo'sa.  A  city  of  Alabama.  It 
is  a  cotton  center,  with  coal  mines,  iron 
furnaces,  coke  ovens  and  manufacture 
of  by-products.  The  state  university  Is 
situated  here.    P.  8,407. 

Tus'oany.  A  compartimento  and  for- 
mer grand  duchy  of  Italy;  area  9,304 
square  miles;  p.  2,620,516.  It  inoludes 
the  provinces  of  Arezzo,  Florence,  Leg- 
horn, Siena,  Grosseto,  Luces,  Pisa  and 
Massa  and  Carrara.  Tuscany  is  the 
region  of  the  ancient  Etrurians  or  Tus- 
cans. It  is  beautiful  and  fertile,  was 
ruled  by  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  but 
was  comparatively  ftree  from  destruc- 
tion and  revived  among  the  famous 
cities  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
people  are  of  pure  stock,  remarkably 
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Intelligent,  and  their  language,  culti- 
vated ny  DaDte  and  Boccaccio,  became 
the  classic  speech  of  Italy.  Their  art 
and  architecture  were  also  conspicuous. 

Tus'oulum,  now  Frasoa'U.  An  an> 
cient  city  of  Latium  near  the  Alban 
Mount,  with  interesting  antiquities.  Gl« 
cero  wrote  his  '^Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions** at  his  villa  there  among  the 
olive  orchards.    . 

Tuek«o«e.  A  city  of  Alabama,  44 
miles  east  of  Montgomery  with  cotton 
and  stove  easting  industries;  popula- 
tion 2,808.  It  is  the  seat  of  Booker  T. 
Washington's  industrial  institute  for 
negroes,  founded  by  the  state  as  a 
normal  school  and  cordially  aided  by 
the  South  as  well  as  by  the  North,  in  a 
most  beneficial  work,  radiating  through 
Alabama  and  the  adjacent  states.  It 
teaches  architectural  and  mechanical 
drawing,  steam  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing, black-smithing,  masonry,  carpen- 
try, tailoring,  dressmaking,  cooking, 
laundering,  nursir^g,  etc.  There  are  88 
buildings  and  a  plant  of  nearly 
93,000,000. 

Tussaud    (tus-so'),   Madame   Marie 

(1760-1850).  A  Swiss  who  while 
practicing  the  art  of  modelling  in  wax 
m  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  made  her  escape  to  Eng- 
land and  set  up  a  small  exhibition  of 
wax  figures  in  Marylebone  road,  which 
became  such  an  attraction  that  she  was 
encouraged  to  extend  it.  The  present 
Tussaua  collection  is  the  result. 

Tutloorln.  A  seaport  of  Madras, 
India.  It  has  a  thriving  trade  with 
Ceylon  and  conch-shell  fishery.  P. 
28.114. 

.  Tver.  A  Russian  city  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Volga,  between  Moscow 
and  St«  Petersburg,  with  corn  trade 
and  cotton  mills.  P.  60,485;  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Government  of  Tver.  Ivan 
the  Terrible  massacred  90,000  of  its 
citizens  in  1570. 

Twain,  Mark.  See  Clemens,  Samuel 
Langhorne. 

Tweed.  A  river  of  southeast  Scot- 
land, rising  in  Peeblesshire  and  reach- 
ing sea  (97  miles)  at  Berwick.  It  di- 
vides Berwickshire  from  the  English 
County  of  Northumberland,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  its  salmon  fisheries.  It  is 
renowned  in  literature  and  history,  its 
course  being  through  some  of  the  most 
romantic  scenery  in  Britain. 

Twelve  Tablee*  The  Laws  of  the.  The 
name  given  to  the  earliest  code  of  Ro- 
man law,  described  by  Livy  as  "  the 
fountain  of  public  and  private  rights." 
They  were  out  on  twelve  bronze  tab- 
lets  (hence  the  name)  and  put  up  in 


a  public  place.  In  all  probability  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  when 
they  sacked  Rome  (390  B.  C).  The 
only  portions  extant  are  those  which 
have  been  quoted  by  jurists  and  others. 

Tweed.  A  twilled  fabric,  consisting 
of  two  of  more  colors  of  yam  com- 
bined in  the  same  cloth,  and  should  be 
entirely  of  wool,  though  there  are  in- 
ferior kinds  in  which  cotton  has  a 
part.  The  surface  of  the  cloth  is  un- 
finished. Tweed  was  originally  woven 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  hence  its 
name,  but  is  now  manufactured  in  all 
cloth-producing  centers. 

Twiok'enham.  A  parliamentary  and 
urban  district  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  Middlesex,  England,  11  miles 
southwest  of  London.  It  was  the  home 
of  Alexander  Pope,  Horace  Walpole. 
and  Louis  Philippe.    P.  23,108. 

Twnight.  The  Ught  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  atmosphere  when  the  sun 
is  below  the  4iorizon  before  sunrise  or 
after  sunset.  The  term  is  most  usually 
understood  to  refer,  however,  to  the 
evening  light ;  the  morning  light  we  call 
dawn.  The  twilight  varies  In  duration 
in  different  countries,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  sun.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries it  is  short;  in  the  extreme  north 
it  continues  through  the  night. 

Two  Slo'lllesy  KInodom  of.  The 
name  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, ill-governed  under  its  Bourbon 
sovereigns  and  reviving  as  a  part  of 
united  Italy.  See  Sicily;  Garibaldi* 
Giuseppe. 

Tyler.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Smith  County,  Texas.  95  miles  south- 
east of  Dallas;  on  the  Int.  d  Gt.  No. 
and  St.  L.  S.  Wrn.  Railroads.  It  has 
trade  in  cotton,  lumber  and  live  stock* 
and  among  its  factories  are  saw  mills, 
planing  mills,  car  shops,  foundries, 
canning  works,  etc.    P.  10.400. 

Ty'ler,  John  (1790-1862).  The  tenth 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
governor  of  Virginia,  1825-26;  Senator, 
1827-36,  supporting  Jackson  and  then 
Clay;  elected  Vice-President  with  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  (q.  v.),  1840,  by 
the  Whig  party.  He  then  succeeded  to 
the  Dresidency  by  Harrison's  death  a 
month  later.  lie  turned  traitor  to  the 
Whigs,  vetoing  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  the  tariff:  upon  which  his 
Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body.  During  his 
term  the  Ashburton  treaty  (q.  v.)  was 
made,  and  Texas  annexed.  He  supported 
secession  in  1861  and  was  elected 
Confederate  Congressman. 

TyMer,  Wat,  or  "Wat,  the  Tylep.>« 
He  stands  out  In  Britain's  historical 
records  as  the  leader  of  the  peasant's 
revolt  of  Richard  II.*s  time  against  the 
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iniquitous  poll-tax.  Over  100,000  peas- 
ants followed  Tyler  into  London  in 
June.  1381,  and  the  king  met  them  in 
Smitnfleld  and  made  promises  of  re- 
dress that  were  never  fulfilled.  It  was 
at  this  meeting  that  Sir  William  Wal- 
worth, Lord  Mayor  of  London,  stabbed 
Tyler  with  a  dagger,  and  afterwards 
handed  him  over  to  his  followers  to  kill 
outright. 
Tym'panum  (Greek,  drum).  See  Ear. 

Tym'panum.  In  architectural  phra- 
seology, the  triangular  space  at  the 
back  of  a  pediment,  or,  indeed,  any 
space  in  a  similar  position,  as  over  a 
window  or  between  the  lintel  and  the 
arch  of  a  doorway.  In  ecclesiastical 
edifices  the  tympanum  is  often  utilized 
for  sculptural  ornamentation. 

Tyn'dalo,  William  (1484-1536).  An 
eminent  English  reformer  and  martyr. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  con- 
ceived a  strong  desire  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  presenting  the  Bible  to  his 
countrymen  in  their  own  language.  He 
set  about  this  work  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  for  some  years,  first  in  Eng- 
land and  then  in  Oermany,  continued 
his  task,  completing  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Luther. 
This  version  was  first  published  in  Ant- 
werp, and  then  found  its  way  to  Eng- 
lano,  where  it  was  publicly  burned  at 
St.  Paurs  Gross.  Tyndale  afterwards 
was  associated  with  Miles  Goverdale  in 
a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
only  completed  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
book  of  Jonah.  Antwerp  was  Tyndale's 
retreat  during  this  later  period,  and  in 
1535  he  was  arrested  for  heresy  and 


Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  a  position  which  he 
retained  until  1891.  His  books  on 
*' Light,  Sound  and  Heat**  are  well- 
known  text-books.  He  ranked  among 
the  foremost  thinkers  and  writers  or 
hia  time,  and  was  a  zealous  materialist. 
Professor  Tyndall  was  an  inveterate 
mountaineer,  and  much  noted  for  his 
tireless  investigations  in  magnetism. 

Tyn«.  A  river  of  Durham  and  North- 
umberland. England,  formed  by  the 
Junction  of  the  North  and  South  Tyne 
at  Hexham,  30  miles  form  the  sea  at 
Tynemouth  and  South  Shields.  Its 
total  length  is  80  miles:  forming  a  con- 
tinuous harbor  (with  ship-building 
and  other  works)  from  Newcastle  to 
Tynemouth. 

Tynamouth.  A  borough  of  Northum- 
berland. England,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  luver  on  its  north  bank,  including 


North  Shields.  GuUercoats,  Ghirton  and 
Preston.  It  is  a  watering-place  with 
an  old  priory  and  castle.    P.  54,000. 

Typ«  (Greek,  stroke,  impression  by 
die),  or  Antitype,  in  theology,  an  anal- 
ogy or  anticipation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  (Jld.  The  tabernacle  and  its 
services  are  used  as  types  of  the  Ghris* 
tian  Ghuroh  in  Hebrews,  ix  and  x. 

Typa.  The  founding  of  printer*8 
type  has  been  a  particular  business 
smce  the  sixteenth  century.  A  die  is 
cut,  the  exact  shape  of  the  desired  type, 
in  soft  steel,  and  hardened.  It  is  then 
impressed  in  copper  and  **  Justified,**  to 
secure  exact  space  in  printing,  and  then 
becomes  a  matrix.  The  matrix  is  set 
in  a  mold  with  shelving  orifice,  and 
made  to  open  at  desire.  The  molten 
type-metal  (3  parts  lead,  1  antimony, 
with  a  trace  of  tin,  copper  and  nickel, 
is  poured  in  and  hardens,  and  then  is 
dropped  from  the  opened  mold, 
trimmed,  and  examined  for  imperfec- 
tions. A  trained  hand  can  make  400  an 
hour.  A  machine,  by  David  Bruce  of 
New  York,  1838,  squirts  the  molten 
metal  into  molds,  opening  and  closing 
them  automatically. 

Typatattlng  Maohlna.  See  Printing; 
Linotype. 

Type'wrltar.  A  machine  for  rapid 
writing  and  copying.  A  key  board, 
played  like  a  piano,  strikes  types 
against  a  sheet  of  blank  and  a  ribbon 
of  carbon  paper,  producing  a  clean 
printed  and  punctuated  document  in 
about  a  quarter  of  the  time  used  in 
writing.  Several  sheets  and  carbons 
may  be  impressed  at  once.  Adjust- 
ments are  made  for  spacing.  The  car- 
bon ribbons  may  be  of  different  colors, 
and  in  the  recent  patents  the  writing 
becomes  visible  at  once,  without  wait- 
ing to  remove  the  page  fk*om  the  ma- 
chine. The  ffun  manufacturers.  E.  Rem- 
ington and  Son,  produced  the  first  com- 
mercial machine,  1873,  and  by  1880  it 
had  replaced  hand-writing  in  all  the 
United  States  Departments  at  Wash- 
ington. In  1906  typev^ters  were 
made  ohtefiy  in  New  York  and  Illinois, 
producing  nearly  200,000  machines 
worth  97,000,000  wholesale.  The  bus- 
iness greatly  increased,  and  there  is 
much  export. 

Ty'pholdy  IntarMo  or  Qaa'tPle  Pavar. 
An  infectious  parasitic,  febrile  disease, 
due  to  the  absorption  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  specific  disease  germs.  Its 
presence  is  generally  attributable  to 
defective  sanitary  conditions,  and  the 
use  of  unwholesome  drinking  water  is 
perhaps  its  most  prolific  incentive.  The 
great  dangers  of  this  condition  are 
hemorrhage  and  blood-poisoning.    The 


obaracteriatlo  Initiatory  symptoms  of 
enterlo  fever  are  sreat  bodily  prostra- 
tion, copious  diarrhcea.  a  mgh  pulse, 
aad  furred  tongue.  Purplish  eruptive 
spots  are  Beeo  on  the  abdomeD  and 
sometimes  oo  Uie  chest;  the  tempera- 
ture rises  at  nlgbt  and  goes  down  to- 
wards morning.  DeDolent  secretion, 
except  in  the  bowels,  loUows,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  urinary  system  ooca- 
Bions  uremic  poIboqIdk  and  coma  in 
the  ooDcluding  stage.  To  prevent  the 
partial  funclionat  paralysis  which  Drlngs 
about  this  grave  coDOition,  the  med- 
ical treatment  aims  at  cODtrolling  the 
exhaustive  diarrhcea  and  keeping  down 
the  temperature  ol  the  patient  as  much 
as  possible.  Skilful  and  unremitting 
nursiDg  attentioo  is  aulle  as  important 
iD  enteric  as  medic^  treatment.  No 
solid  food  must  be  given  till  the  patient 
has  completely  recovered.  A  method  of 
inoculation  for  the  bacilli  of  typhoid 
was  tried  with  great  success  during 
the  Eummer  of  1911  among  the  large 
body  of  United  States  troops,  assem- 
bled on  the  Texan  frontier  during  the 
Mezioan  Revolution.  The  contrast  with 
the  appalling  typhoid  statisttos  during 
the  Spanish  War  was  remarkable. 

Typhoon  [Chinese,  taifung,  great 
wtad).  A  cyclonic  storm  of  great  vio- 
lence ooourring  In  the  autumn  months 
In  the  China  seas.  It  is  similar  In  du- 
ration and  destructive  force  to  the 
general  West  Indian  hurricane. 

Ty'phua  F««*r  (Greek,  typhos, 
Bmoke.  stupor;  typhodes,  [typhoid], 
bewildered,  delirious).  The  Black 
Plague  and:  Jail  fever  of  old.  It  la  an  In- 
feottoue  end  pestilent  malady  arising 
from  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and  general 
unsanitary  surrotindlngs,  characterised 
by  mucJi  pain,  excitement,  and  delirium. 
Is  therefore  often  spoken  of  as  "  brain 
fever  "  and  "  camp  fever."  its  ohar- 
aoteristio  eruption  resembles  somewhat 
the  spots  of  measles.  Typhus  differs 
from  typhoid  in  that  the  latler's  most 
malign  intluenoe  is  located  In  the 
bowels  chiefly,  while  the  distress  of 
typhos  is  on  the  brain.  One  of  its 
earliest  manifestations  Is  severe  head- 
ache, followed  by  delirium,  sleepless- 


ness, twitching  of  the  muscles,  and 
subsequent  eoma.  Usually  the  bowels 
are  oonflned,  quite  an  opposite  condi- 
tion to  that  obtaining  in  typhoid.  On 
Improvement  taking  place— upon  the 
Kfleenth  day  or  thereafter,  as  the  o — 


requisite  is  the  admission  of  as  mucb 
pure  air  as  possible  in  the  apartment 
in  which  the  suSerer  is  confined  and 
most  assiduous  and  watchful  nurslns. 
Disinfectants  must  be  used  to  obviate 
contagion  all  through, 

Tyn  {Phcenioian,  tsur,  rook).  A 
Phoenioian  city,  a  colony  of  Sidon,  on  a 
bare,  rocky,  coast  Island,  47  miles 
soutn  of  Beirut.  This  remained  the 
citadel,  while  the  city  spread  to  the 
mainland  In  magn  lucent  suburbs. 
Pounded,  it  is  said,  in  2700  B.  C,  and 
a  great  metropolle.  according  to  Egyp- 
tian records,  in  )5I0,  it  became  the 
capital  of  phcenlola,  hut  it  < 


ander  the  Great,  after  a  desperate 
siege),  Romans  and  Crusaders.  It 
taught  navigation  to  the  world,  founded 
Carthage,  and  olvilized  Western  Africa 
and  Spain. 

TyKol  or  Tirol'.  An  Austrian  prov- 
ince, east  of  Swltierland,  north  of  Italy 
and  south  of  Bavaria,  Its  area  Is  10,305 
square  miles;  p.  858, H2.  The  Inn 
flows  into  the  Danube,  on  the  north, 
t'  '  'Jge  into  the  Po  on  the  souUi. 
1  renner    Pass,    with    its    tunnel, 

1  1  Verona,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the 

'.  le    are   Italians,     The   rest   are 

1  Lustrians,  speaking  an  accentu- 

e  gh  German.  They  are  herdsmen 

aiiu  small  farmers  among themouatalns, 
which  rise  to  12,790  reel.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Tyrol  Is  valuable  timber  for- 
ests. There  le  much  wood  carving,  and 
the  homes  are  decorated  with  carving 
and  painting.  They  are  famous  marks- 
men, and  resisted  Napoleon  desperately 
under  Andreas  Hofer. 

Tur  (Polish  spelling,  Czar,  the 
Slavic  name  for  King,  probably  f«>m 
the  Cssars  or  Emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople), the  Eimperor  of  Russia, 


u 


M    The   Phcaniolan   represented   V 

^  by  the  hieroglyph  of  a  hook 
(Vav) ;  which  is  represented  on  the 
Moahlte  stone  by  a  double  hook,  like 
a  Y.  The  Hebrews  represented  the 
sound  U  by  a  dot  in  the  Vav.  This 
double  force  of  the  letter  led  the 
Greeks  to  turn  the  V  form  into  a  di- 
gamma  (see  under  F)  while  they  rep- 
resent U  by  the  primitive  Y  of  the 
Moabite  stone.  The  Romans  took  off 
the  upright,  and  set  the  upper  part 
of  the  letter  on  the  line  in  v,  which 
they  also  used  for  U  pronouncing  it 
invariably  as  a  W,  and  making  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  letters.  They  only  used 
the  Y  in  Greek  words  (the  French  still 
call  it  Ygrec  or  Greek  Y).  sounding  it, 
as  the  Greeks,  themselves  did,  like  a 
German  U  with  an  umlaut,  or  a  French 
U  (much  like  ee).  The  confusion  of 
U  and  V  remained  in  all  languages, 
manuscripts  and  early  printing.  The 
differentiated,  curved  form  of  the  U 
was  invented  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  did  not  come  into  use  in  England 
until  the  seventeenth  century,  W 
(double  u)  being  printed  by  putting 
two  V*s  together  without  spacing. 

Ud'd«r.  The  mammary  glands  of  a 
mammal,  especially  those  of  a  cow 
which  has  four  glands  and  teats.  The 
milk-giving  value  of  cows  is  Judged  by 
the  veining  and  markings  of  the  udder. 

Udln«  (oodee'ney).  A  town  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  in  Italy, 
with  an  old  castle,  now  barracks,  an- 
cient walls  and  palaces.  There  are  silk, 
velvet  and  cotton  industries.    P.  42,102. 

Ufa  (oo'fah).  A  Russian  city  at  the 
confluence  of  the  River  Ufa,  as  it  flows 
from  the  Urals,  with  the  Belaia.  Its  in- 
dustries are  iron,  copper  and  machine 
works.  P.  60,000.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  Government  of  Ufa,  south  of  Perm. 

urflngton.  A  parish  of  Berkshire, 
England,  near  Faringdon.  It  contains 
the  figure  of  the  "White  Horse  "  (314 
feet  hiffh)  cut  in  the  chalk  downs,  tra- 
ditionally ascribed  to  Alfred  the  Great. 

Ugan'da.  A  British  protectorate  in 
east  central  Africa;  (approximate)  area 
(including  Usoga  and  unyoro)  150,000 
sq.  m.;  p.  (about)  4,000,000.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  railway,  with  a  terminus  at 
Kavirondo  Bay  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
The  capital  is  Kampala,  with  adminis- 
tration headquarters  at  Entebbe.  It  ex- 
ports skins,  ivory,  chillies,  cotton,  and  I 
coffee.    When  first  discovered  by  Stan- 1 


ley,  1874,  Uganda  was  the  empire  of  a 
native  chief  named  Mtesa,  who  had 
united  and  organized  adjacent  tribes  by 
his  supreme  ability.  Interested  by 
Stanley^s  description  of  civilization  and 
Christianity,  he  sent  an  appeal  for  mis- 
sionaries which  has  resulted  in  the 
only  native  Christian  state  in  Africa. 
The  people  all  read  and  write,  have  or- 
ganized and  supported  churches  of  their 
own,  and  have  developed  a  semi-civil- 
ized existence,  free  alike  from  the  Arab 
slave  caravans  and  the  cheap  European 
gin  which  is  the  bane  of  coast  tribes. 

Uh'lan.  A  light  cavalry  soldier 
armed  with  a  lance.  Uhlans  have  been 
known  for  centuries.  Marshal  Saxe 
had  a  special  corps  of  them;  and  in 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870  the 
Prussian  Uhlans  won  great  fame  by 
their  dashing  exploits. 

Uh'land,  Johann  Ludwig  (1787- 
1862).  A  German  poet  who  won  great 
fame  by  his  ballads  and  songs.  He 
caught  much  of  the  old  ballad  spirit, 
and  invested  his  themes  with  a  wierd- 
ness  that  made  them  very  impressive; 
most  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  Longfellow,  Skeat,  and 
others.     Uhland  was  for  a  few  years 

Erofessor  of  German  Language  and 
iterature  at  the  TQbingen  University. 

UJaln.  One  of  the  seven  sacred  cities 
of  India,  on  the  River  Spira.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  native  state  Gvalior  and 
produces  opium.    P.  36,124. 

UJIJI.  A  town  on  the  east  bank  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  Africa,  where  Stanley 
found  Livingston.  It  has  a  thriving 
steamer  trade. 

UJvld«k.  A  Hungarian  steamer  port 
on  the  Danube,  producing  com,  wine 
and  fruit.     P.  30.824. 

uro«r.  A  sore  on  any  soft  part  of 
the  body,  attended  with  pain,  inflam- 
mation, and  the  discharge  of  pus,  and 
destructive,  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing, of  the  tissues  of  the  skin  or  mu- 
cuous  membrane.  An  ulcerous  condi- 
tion means  literally  one  in  which 
there  is  an  eating  away  of  the  surface, 
and  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
healing  of  a  wound  or  sore  of  any  kind 
has  been  prevented  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  germs  of  decomposition 
which  have  invaded  the  injured  part. 
Ulcers,  therefore,  call  for  antiseptic 
treatment,  wherever  situate,  to  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  malign  agencies 
of   work   within   and   connected   with 
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them.  The  sooner  and  the  more  thor- 
oughly this  is  undertaken  the  quicker 
they  will  cease  to  trouble.  They 
should  be  cleansed  and  supported,  pre- 
served from  irritating  friction,  and 
dusted  with  iodoform  or  aristol  to  ex- 
pedite their  healing. 

U'toma  (Arabic,  learned).  Moslem 
doctors  of  divinity  trained  at  Cairo  or 
elsewhere.  They  are  not  priests,  but 
have  great  influence  with  people  and 
government.  The  lowest  grade  are 
muftis  (deciders)  followed  by  mollahs 
(patrons),  and  a  Grand  Mufti,  or 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  the  Supreme  authority, 
appointed  by  the  University  of  Cairo. 

UrfllM  (311-381  A.  D.).  An  apostle 
of  the  Visigoths  on  the  Danube.  He  was 
educated  as  a  hostage  at  Constanti- 
nople, became  a  bishop  and  leader  of 
his  people,  and  made  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  the  earliest  monu- 
ment of  a  Teutonic  language.  It  is  pre- 
served in  a  MS.  with  silver  letters  on 
gurple  vellum.  He  invented  an  alpha- 
et  of  his  ov^. 

Ulls'wator.  A  lake  eight  miles  long 
on  the  border  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland, England.  It  has  an  outlet  by 
the  Eamont  River  to  the  Eden. 

Ullu'ous  or  Mallu'oo.  An  Andrean 
vine  of  the  pig- weed  order,  with  edi- 
ble tubers,  a  sweet  potato. 

Ulm.  A  fortified  town  on  the  River 
Danube  (58  miles  southeast  of  Stutt- 
gart), WOrttemberg.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant railway  and  strategic  center,  pos- 
sessinflr  a  cathedral  with  lofty  tower 
(528  feet)  and  producing  clocks,  linen, 
cutlery,  confectionery;  p.  45,000. 

UI'mus.     See  Elm. 

Ulna.  One  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
forearm,  between  the  elbow  and  wrist 
sometimes  styled  the  cubitus.  It  lies 
to  the  side  of  the  little  finger  when 
the  arm  is  held  palm  upwards. 

Ultramarlna.  A  sky  blue  pigment 
obtained  from  lapis  lazuli,  a  stone 
found  in  Tibet,  Persia,  Siberia,  and 
some  other  countries.  A  cheaper  ul- 
tramarine is  now  produced  by  grinding 
and  heating  a  mixture  of  clay,  sulphur, 
carbonate  of  soda  and  rosin.  Then, 
after  calcination,  the  blue  color  results, 
though  it  cannot  be  explained  how. 

Ulys'Ms  (Latin,  corruption  of  Greek, 
Odysseus).  The  hero  of  the  Odyssey. 
He  is  a  personification  of  the  sun,  the 
husband  of  Penelope,  the  old  moon 
in  the  East,  and  father  of  Telemachus; 
the  far-darting  day  star,  over  whom 
he  lifts  his  plow  (disk  in  orbit)  in 
childhood.  He  attacks  Troy  with  other 
solar  heroes,  and  wanders  far  through 
night  and  gloom  in  the  west  on  his 
return,  loving  Circe,  the  new  moon, 
who  bears  him  Telegonus  the  evening 


star.  By  her  mystic  counsel  he  is  able 
to  sink  living  beneath  the  Western 
horizon  and  visit  the  home  of  the  dead ; 
and  in  another,  parallel  story,  loves 
Calypso,  the  enfolding  night,  in  her 
magic  isle,  and  is  held  prisoner  in 
the  night-cave  of  the  Cyclops.  On  his 
return  he  finds  that  his  faithful  Pene- 
lope (the  moon  in  the  east)  has  re- 
pelled the  advances  of  the  suitor  stars. 

Um'bal  (Latin,  umbella  umbrella). 
A  flower  spreading  in  a  compound  of 
clustered  smaUer  ones,  like  that  of  a 
carrot  or  parsnip. 

Umballlf'arflB.  Plants  characterized 
by  umbels,  including  the  carrot,  pars- 
nip, fennel,  coriander,  angelica,  ohevil, 
caraway,  anise,  etc. 

Um'bap.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  raw  and 
burnt.  Both  are  used  as  pigments,  the 
former  being  a  dark  brown  and  the 
latter  a  reddish  brown.  It  is  made 
from  brovm  hematite  and  olay. 

Umblircus  (Latin,  navel).  The 
navel.  During  pregnancy  a  mass  of  ves* 
sels  called  placenta  or  afterbirth  (as 
it  is  ejected  after  the  birth  of  the 
child),  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  womb,  and  conv^s  the 
mother's  blood  to  the  child  by  an  ar- 
tery in  the  umbilical  cord  which  enters 
the  child  by  the  navel  and  maintains 
a  circulation,  the -venous  blood  return- 
ing to  the  mother  by  another  blood 
vessel.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom 
respiration  establishes  itself,  the  um- 
bilical cord  is  cut  (it  contains  no 
nerves)  and  the  navel  bandaged.  Chil- 
dren born  after  seven  months  of  preg- 
nancy are  capable  of  life.  With  ani- 
mals the  mother  usually  devours  the 
afterbirth. 

Um'bPia.  A  oompartimento  of  Italy, 
between  Tuscany  and  the  Marches, 
and  Rome  and  the  Abruzzl;  compris- 
ing the  province  of  Perugia  (q.  v.). 
It  was  Romanized  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Samnites  in  war,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  Era.  It 
constituted  part  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  before  1860  when  it  passed  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Unoonfopfn'lty.  A  break  in  the  order 
of  stratification.  Where  a  convulsion 
has  taken  place  in  a  geological  period, 
the  lower  strata  are  tilted,  then  sunk 
under  the  ocean,  which  deposits  level 
strata  on  the  edges  of  those  of  an 
earlier  period. 

Un'dulatory  Thaory.  The  now 
generally  accepted  theory  which  traces 
light  to  vibrations  set  up  in  an  invis- 
ible medium  termed  the  luminiferon^ 
ether,  and  therefrom  transmitted  and 
diffused  to  the  permeation  of  all  space. 
See  \S^ave 

Unga'va^    The  arm  of  Hudson  Strait, 
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nrojeoting  into  Labrador.  It  has  large 
forests  in  the  south  and  in  many  parts 
minerals  are  abundant,  iron  ore  being 
the  most  prominent.  It  is  a  wild  and 
remote  territory,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Indians,  and  may  show  rich  resources 
iK^en  properly  opened  up. 

U'nioorn.  A  fabulous  single-horned 
animal,  the  monoceros  of  classio  writ- 
ers, but  having  no  counterpart  in  any 
now  existent  animal.  In  heraldry  the 
form  of  the  unicorn  is  horse-like,  with 
the  tail  of  a  lion,  and  the  distinctive 
pointed  single  horn  growing  out  of  the 
lorehead.  The  figure  was  introduced 
Into  the  British  Royal  Arms  by  James 
I.,  two  unicorns  having  figured  in  the 
Scottish  Royal  Arms.  The  Hebrew 
reem,  translated  unicorn  in  the  Bible, 
is  the  powerful  oriental  buffalo  (q.  v.). 

Unifopms.  The  armor  and  leather 
eoats  sufficiently  distinguished  armies 
In  the  Middle  Ages.  When  a  stand- 
ing force  was  developed  in  France  un- 
der Louis  XIV.  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, uniforms  were  invented  to  distin- 
guish the  various  regiments,  and  were 
often  magnificent  or  grotesque.  Modern 
usage  makes  them  as  plain,  inconspic- 
uous and  comfortable  as  possible. 

Uniontown.  A  borough  and  county 
seat  of  Payette  County,  Pennsylvania, 
70  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburg; 
•s  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  d 
Oiilo  Railroads.  It  Is  In  an  iron  and 
eoal  region  and  has  large  shipments  of 
and  of  live-stock.  It  manufac- 
lumber,  flour,  leather,  iron  oast- 
,  glass,  bricks,  etc.    P.  13,344. 

Untontownv  or  Town  of  Union.  A 
eiiy  in  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey, 
two  miles  fkt)m  Hoboken;  on  the  Wesi 
Shore,  Brie  and  New  York,  Ontario  d 
Western  Raihroads.     P.  21,023. 

Unftarianlsm.  The  doctrine  which 
sroclaims  the  impersonality  of  God  and 
denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
older  Unitarians  accepted  the  Bible  and 
the  miracles,  the  theological  difference 
being  technical.  The  radical  school  are 

fure  Deists.  Channing  and  Theodore 
^arker  were  their  leaders  in  Boston. 
United  Stales  of  America.  A  repub* 
lie  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the 
frozen  mountains  of  Montana  in  49* 
north  latitude,  to  the  semi-tropi- 
cal keys  of  Florida,  latitude  26  ^ 
within  70  miles  of  Cuba.  By  the 
regular  law  of  northeast  ocean  cur- 
rents and  winds  (See  Gulf  Stream) 
the  eastern  coast  is  chilled  by  arctic 
currents,  and  the  temperatures  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  Pacific  or  Eu- 
ropean coasts  in  the  same  latitude. 
The  northern  boundary  is  arbitrary  in 
New  England.    West  of  Ottawa  It  fol- 


lows  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes 
to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  fol- 
lows Rainy  River  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  then  parallel  49""  to  the 
Pacific.  On  the  south  the  boundary 
follows  the  Rio  Grande  to  El  Paso, 
then  west  about  parallel  32'  and  32* 
30'  to  San  Dieg^o.  The  region  was  eon* 
structed  geologically  by  the  two  great 
chains  of  Appalachians  (q.  v.)  on  the 
east  and  the  immense  net-work  of  the 
Cordilleran  Range,  flanked  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Sierras,  on  the  west.  The  Ap* 
palachians  begin  with  Katahdin  in 
Maine,  break  into  the  White  and  Green 
Mountains  (sundered  by  the  Connec- 
ticut River),  and  are  continued  by  the 
Massachusetts  Berkshires,  sundered 
from  the  New  York  CatskiUs  and  High- 
lands by  the  singular  depression  of  the 
Hudson  whose  water-shed  is  severed 
from  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  only 
about  240  feet  at  Lake  Champlain 
and  Arom  Lake  Erie  on  the  west  by 
the  plains  of  New  York.  These  plains, 
with  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson 
waterway,  deflect  the  commerce  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  west  from  Montreal, 
the  natural  metropolis  of  America,  had 
it  Pacific  temperatures  and  were  it  ice- 
free.  The  Appalachians  extend  on- 
ward in  the  Shawangunks  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Lehighs  and  Alleghenies  of 
Pennsylvania  continued  as  Blue  Ridge 
and  Green  Briers  of  Virginia  (sep- 
arated by  the  Shenandoah),  the  Black 
and  Cumberland  ranges  of  the  Care- 
linae  and  Tennessee,  severed  by  the 
Tennessee  River.  Tney  rise  to  6,50# 
feet  in  North  Carolina.  The  eastCFB 
slope  of  the  Appalachians  is  the  Pied- 
mont plateau,  weather-worn  from  for- 
mer elevation,  and  a  marine  plain  of 
alluvium,  sand  and  clay  reared  ftom 
the  sea  and  forming  its  coast.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south  recep- 
tacle of  the  African  current  and  fount 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  bestows  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  ffreat  Mississippi  valley  which 
is  watered  only  by  its  clouds  from  the 
south.  Where  Mexico  begins  and  the 
southern  rains  fall  there  begins  also 
the  great  arid  belt,  excluded  from  the 
surface  winds  of  the  Pacific  by  the 
California  Sierras,  and  irrigated  only 
from  the  snows  deposited  on  the  crest 
of  the  Rocky  system  by  higher  and 
drver  winds.  Were  the  Gulf  to  rise 
1,000  ft.  higher  it  would  sweep  up 
the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  drown 
the  slight  water-divide  of  Northern 
Minnesota,  and  flow  into  Hudson 
Bay.  The  southern  section  is  rich  in 
alluvium,  loam  and  day,  while  beyond 
the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  the  great 
prairies  were  formed  by  the  ice  cap  of 
the  glacial  age,  leaving  behind  it,  as  it 
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retired,  marvelous  plains  of  rich  pulyer- 
ised  rock,  without  moraine  or  boul- 
der. In  the  north  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  the  process  was  not  com- 
pleted, and  we  find  rook  ridges  and  ice- 
chiseled  lakes,  while  the  Dakotas  are 
enriched  by  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake 
drained  by  the  Red  River.  The  tangled 
mass  of  the  Gordilleran  or  Rooky  sys- 
tem enters  from  Canada  with  the  great 
double  chain  of  Big  Belts  east  and 
Bitter  Roots  west  in  Montana.  In 
Wyoming  are  the  outlying  Big  Horns, 
and  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  beyond 
them  on  the  east.  At  Laramie  a  table- 
land allows  the  Central  Pacific  to 
pass.  South  of  Laramie  the  Black.  Col- 
orado, Park,  San  Juan  and  Taos  Moun- 
tains with  the  Interspersed  parks  or 
Slains,  pass  into  Colorado  and  New 
[exico.  The  Uintas  are  a  spur  running 
east  and  west  in  Utah  ana  ending  in 
the  Wahsatoh  Mountains,  parallel  with 
the  Rockies,  from  which  they  are  sun- 
dered by  the  arid  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River.  The  Wahsatch  are  the  western 
outposts  of  the  Rockies,  rising,  like 
them,  to  14,000  feet  above  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of 
a  great  arid  plateau,  extending  to  the 
Sierra  Madre.  Their  few  snow-fed  riv- 
ers form  salt  lakes  in  the  region  of 
Utah,  Nevada  and  eastern  Oregon,  and 
are  available  only  for  irrigation  and 
mininff.  The  Sierras  also  rise  to  14,- 
000  ft.,  sweeping  north  through  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  into  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  separated  by  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  ft>om  the 
coast  range,  which  becomes  the  pen- 
insula of  Southern  California  on  the 
south  and  sinks  under  the  sea  to  rise  in 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  coast  Islands 
of  Alaska.  The  Appalachians  drain  east, 
with  moderate  rivers,  the  Merrlmac, 
Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Po- 
tomac, Roanoke,  Savannah;  west  by 
the  Ohio,  Kanawha,  Cumberland,  Ten- 
nessee. The  Ghattahoochie,  Alabama, 
Sabine,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Rio  Grande 
drain  the  southern  plain  into  the  Gulf. 
The  giant  Mississippi  rises  in  Minne- 
sota and  is  Joined  by  the  Ohio  on  the 
east  gathering  the  drainage  of  600 
miles  of  Appalachians.  On  the  west  it 
receives  the  Missouri,  flowing  fk*om 
Montana,  and  fllled  with  the  Gordil- 
leran snows  by  the  Platte.  The  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Red  Rivers  flow  direct 
from  the  Cordilleras  to  Mississippi.  The 
Colorado  breaks  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia through  the  terrible  canyons  by 
which  it  drained  an  ancient  sea.  The 
Columbia,  with  its  confluent,  the  Snake, 
drains  Washington.  Oregon  and  Idaho; 
the  Sacramento,  uniting  with  the  San 
Joaquin,  pours  into  San  Prandsoo  Bay 


with  Its  marvelous  harbor.  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Columbia  River  bear  the 
conmierce  of  Asia  to  Seattle.  Tacoma 
and  Portland.  In  the  south,  San  Diego 
is  the  best  harbor.  On  the  Gulf  the 
coast  Is  flat  and  without  rocks.  Rivers 
make  great  ports  at  Galveston,  New 
Orleans.  Mobile,  Pensacola  and  Tampa. 
In  northern  New  England  the  rock- 
bound  coast  gives  beautiful  Portland 
Harbor  and  Boston  Bay.  South  of  this, 
drowned  rivers  and  bays  make  the  har- 
bors of  Providence.  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk.  New 
Berne,  Charleston  and  Savannah.  The 
rains  of  the  eastern  central  and  Gulf 
States  are  moderate.  On  the  Pacific. 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  bathed 
to  the  mountains  with  abundant  rains 
(100  Inches).  The  garden  State  of 
California  approaches  earth's  arid  sone 
and  its  orchards  bask  in  almost  eter- 
nal sunshine,  relieved  by  winter  show- 
ers and  irrigation  from  the  Sierras.  The 
Appalachians  and  coast  lands,  with 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  were  covered  by  nature 
with  most  luxuriant  and  varied  forests, 
still  lingering  in  the  mountains,  and 
beginning  to  be  preserved  by  the  gov- 
ernment, for  ttie  use  of  future  gen- 
erations. The  sands  of  New  England 
produce  the  precious  white  pine;  those 
of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Gulf, 
to  the  Mississippi,  the  valuable  yellow 
pine.  The  northern  prairie  states  be- 
yond the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  with  the 
Louisiana  coast  and  the  great  State  of 
Texas,  were  treeless  plains  and  savan- 
nahs of  extraordinary  fertility.  This 
lack  of  trees  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plained. With  the  arid  region  vege- 
tation ceases,  except  in  the  tough  hard 
grass  of  the  bondless  sheep  and  cat- 
tle ranges,  but  the  slopes  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, bathed  by  mountain  snows,  are 
covered  v^th  valuable  woodlands.  The 
plains  of  California  are  savannahs  and 
chaparral  thickets,  but  the  Sierras, 
and  the  well  watered  States  of  Oregoii 
and  Washington  on  the  north  have  the 
most  maffniucent  hardwood,  pine,  cy- 
press and  redwood  trees  of  the  world, 
culminating  in  the  ffigantic  sequoias 
(q.  V.)  3f5  feet  high  and  25  in  di- 
ameter. Geologically,  the  oldest  part 
of  North  America  is  formed  by  the 
azoic  crystalline  rocks  of  Canada*  New 
England  and  the  Adirondacks.  With 
some  islands  in  the  Appalachians  these 
rose  above  the  primeval  sea.  In  the 
palaeozoic  period  the  Appalachians  were 
a  continuous  mass,  while  the  Rockies 
only  appeared  in  islands.  During  the 
mesosoic  age  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi slowly  rose  above  the  sea, 
mountains  were  washed  into  plains.  In- 
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ternal  lakes  drained,  while,  at  its  olose 
aod  in  the  tertiary,  the  enotjnous  up- 
heaval of  the  Rockies  and  adjaoent 
plains  appeared,  with  an  inland  sea 
where  Nevada  is.  The  glacial  age 
ground  down  the  northern  rocks  and 
created  the  prairies.  The  prairies  of 
the  arid  region  are  fertile  and  where 
snow  water  can  be  brought  to  irrigate 
them,  and  wherever  winter  and  spring 
rains  occur,  the  tough  buffalo  grass 
springs  from  perennial  roots  and  is 
cured  into  hay  on  its  stalks  by  the 
rainless  summers,  affording  sheep  and 
cattle  ranges;  and  water  for  the  stock 
can  be  obtained  by  artesian  wells.  In 
Montana,  the  Chinook  winds,  a  reflex 
of  the  Pacific  western  winds,  relieve 
the  bitterness  of  winter.  Precipita- 
tion Is  never  heavy,  but  the  crystal- 
line, unmelting  snow  protects  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  grain  can  be 
grown  when  mild  spring  rains  aid  the 
melting  snow  to  bring  winter  wheat  to 
maturity. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Fisheries 
depend  on  marine  currents  and  the 
laws  of  fish  life.  The  long  discussion 
of  United  States  rights  in  the  fisher- 
ies of  the  banks  and  shores  of  New 
Poundland  has  been  finally  adjusted 
by  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  catch  of 
the  New  England  States  includes  cod, 
halibut,  mackerel  and  menhaden.  The 
Middle  States  have  blue  fish,  oysters 
and  sardines.  Off  Florida,  sponges  and 
coral  are  gathered;  but  the  possibili- 
ties of  fishing  have  not  been  fully  de- 
veloped. Half  the  fisheries  of  the  Pa- 
cific are  the  teeming  salmon*  fresh, 
smoked,  canned  and  salted.  Alaskan 
possibilities  also  have  not  been  utilized. 
The  destructive  seal  poaching  of  Be- 
ring's Sea  has  been  ended  by  an  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Japan  to  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  species.  Herring,  white  fish, 
lake  trout  and  perch  are  netted  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  FUsheries  employ  232,- 
000  persons,  with  an  annual  value  of 
96O,tfoO.O0O. 

MINES. — The  area  of  the  coal  fields 
Is  335,000  square  miles,  anthracite 
being  confined  to  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
the  bituminous  layers  extending  through 
western  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Colorado,  Kentucky  and  Alabama.  The 
United  States  exceeds  the  world  in 
production,  but  is  inferior  to  China 
and  Germany  in  deposits,  and  its  coal 
will  be  exhausted  sooner.  The  original 
oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  are  now  declining,  while 
California,  Texas  and  Louisiana  are 
taking  the  lead.  Apparently  natural  oil 
will  fail  after  a  generation.     Kansas 


and  West  Virginia  now  lead  in  natural 
gas  which  is  less  abundant  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Indiana  than  twenty  years 
ago.  The  chief  deposits  of  iron  ore 
are  in  northern  Minnesota  and  Michi- 
gan, Alabama  and  New  York,  Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey* 
though  there  is  a  general  distribution 
elsewhere.  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
ore  is  carried  by  lake  to  Appalachian 
coal  and  limestone.  All  requisites* 
with  cheap  labor,  are  found  in  Ala- 
bama. Colorado  leads  in  gold,  followed 
by  California,  Alaska,  South  Dakota, 
Utah  and  Arizona.  Colorado,  Montana* 
Utah  and  Nevada  produce  silver.  The 
United  States  leads  the  world  in  copper, 
from  Arizona,  Montana,  California  and 
Utah:  also  in  lead,  largely  found  in 
combination  with  silver,  in  Idaho,  Col- 
orado* Utah  and  elsewhere.  Kansas 
leads  in  zinc,  followed  by  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  Clay  products  exceed  copper 
and  silver  in  value;  Otiio  leads,  fol- 
lowed by  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey* 
New  York  and  Illinois.  Building-stone 
quarries  are  universal.  Indiana  has 
hmestone;  New  England*  granite;  Ver- 
mont* Maine*  Georgia*  marble;  New 
York*  Vermont.  Maine,  slate;  Pennsyl- 
vania* Ohio,  New  York,  sandstone* 
grindstone,  whetstones.  Cement  comes 
specially  n*om  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey;  gypsum  from  Michigan,  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  New  York  and  Ohio.  Phos- 
phate deposits  are  rich  in  the  Carolinas* 
Florida  and  Tennessee.  Mineral  waters 
occur  in  New  York*  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin; aluminum  bauxite  in  Georgia* 
Alabama  and  Arkansas.  Values  are  as 
follows:  producticm  for  1909,  coal* 
«554,902,624;  iron,  $419,175,000; clay* 
9166,321,213;  copper,  $142,083,711; 
gold*  999,673.400:  building  stone,  mar- 
ble and  granite.  $77,786,617:  natural 
gas,  $63,206,941;  cement,  $52,797.- 
973;  lead,  $30,460,168:  silver,  $28,- 
455,200;  zinc,  $24,864,300;  sand,  $17,- 
173,615;  lime,  $13,786,269;  phosphate, 
$10,772,120;  salt.  $8,343,831;  min- 
eral waters,  $6,894,134;  aluminum* 
$6,575,000;  gypsum,  $5,906,738;  slate 
$5,441,418;  sulphur,  $4,432,066.  More 
than  half  a  million  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  mines.  The  exhaustion  of 
coal  and  other  mineral  resources  are 
serious  problems.  Another  age  will 
develop  water  and  electrical  forces: 
perhaps  collect  sunlight  for  heat  and 
make  aluminum  abundant  as  clay. 

INDUSTRIES,  Agriculture. — ^The  At- 
lantic States  are  reasonably  fertile* 
chilled  by  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, yet  relieved  in  the  winter  by  its 
unfreezing  waters,  and  shielded  from 
northwestern  winds  by  the  Appal  a- 
chians;  Virginia  is  warmer  than  Ken- 
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tucky;  the  Garolinas  than  TenneBsee. 
The  immense  expanse  of  fertile  soil  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  has  affected  the 
history  of  the  world,  by  bringing 
wealth  and  population  to  the  United 
States  and  relieving  Europe  by  cotton 
4md  food.  The  limits  and  possibilities 
of  the  arid  belt  in  the  Cordilleras,  as  it 
is,  and  as  it  will  be,  are  now  fairly 
understood.  California  with  its  fruit 
ranches,  Texas  with  varied  culture  and 
grazing,  are  rapidly  developing.  The 
rich  agricultural  possibilities  of  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Gulf  States  are  still  re- 
tarded by  the  social  degradation  and  lack 
of  enterprise  inherited  from  slavery. 
;but  the  rich  garden  lands  and  beautiful 
climates  are  more  appreciated  since  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  former  free  states 
are  approximately  occupied.  The  ad- 
vance of  Oklahoma,  unshadowed  by  the 
heritage  of  slavery,  is  phenomenal;  but 
the  social  position  of  labor  is  still  such 
that  efforts  to  attract  European  emigra- 
tion to  the  Carolinas  and  Gulf  States 
have  been  InefTectual.  A  new  wave  of 
education  and  prosperity  is  passing 
through  the  south,  land  is  being  sub- 
divided and  tilled  with  intelligence; 
another  generation  or  two  will  see  a 
•different  condition.  Through  the  North 
and  West  sub-division  an  intensive 
cultivation  continues:  the  campaign  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  de- 
veloping intelligence,  new  methods  and 
reforms.  The  greatest  bane  of  United 
States  agriculture  is  the  system  which 
throwrs  six-tenths  of  the  results  of  ag- 
ricultural labor  into  the  hands  of  mid- 
dlemen who  do  one-tenth  of  the  labor. 
Learning  Germany*s  lesson  of  markets 
and  distribution  and  the  duties  of  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  matter  vhil  relieve 
^th  producer  and  consumer.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  rul- 
ing cities  by  business  and  not  by  poli- 
tics. Irrigation  is  extended  very 
creatly;  a  good  soil  with  eternal  sun- 
light produces  twice  as  fast  as  a 
olouded  land,  and  irrigated  regions  cost 
more  and  are  worth  more  than  others. 
California  leads  in  investments  andprof- 
its,  followed  by  Colorado,  Utah.  Mon- 
tana; but  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Ore- 
Sron  are  making  the  greatest  demands 
6r  the  proposed  government  water 
supplies  from  the  mountain  snows. 
The  Government  is  beginning  works  of 
drainage  in  many  states  and  planning 
a  system  of  river  canalization  like  that 
of  Germany,  which  will  minimize  mar- 
keting expense.  In  1909.  the  United 
States  produced  91,652,822,000  in 
4M>m:  cotton  and  cotton  seed,  $900,- 
000.000:  hay,  $747,769,000;  wheat, 
^730,046,000:  oats.  $408,174,000:  po- 
tatoes,   $206,545,000;    tobacco,    $95,- 


719,000;  barley.  $93,785,000:  flaz^ 
seed,  $39,466,000;  rice.  $19,341,000; 
rye,  $23,809,000;  buckwheat.  $12,- 
188,000.  The  milch  cows  number  17,- 
570,000.  worth  $482.00jO.OOO;  other 
neat  cattle,  43,669,000,  worth  $662,- 
000,000.  There  are  54,794,000  hogs, 
which  turn  com  into  meat;  53,240,- 
000  sheep,  chiefly  on  the  arid  ranges 
of  the  west;  19.747.000  horses.  Milk, 
butter  and  cheese  nroduction  is  $665.- 
000,000;  1,600,000,000  eggs  are  sold. 
The  poultry  and  egg  products  amount 
to  about  $160,000,000,  much  greater 
than  the  value  of  tobacco  or  wool.  The 
forest  area  originally  covered  half  the 
United  States,  the  proportion  was  re- 
duced to  36  per  cent,  in  1900;  29  per 
cent,  in  1910.  Forest  fires  destroy,  a 
value  of  $100,000,000  lumber  a  year. 
and  there  is  urgent  need  of  govern- 
ment reserves,  guards  and  careful  for- 
estry if  our  mountains  are  not  to  be 
stripped  of  forests  like  those  of  South- 
ern Europe.  The  cut  increases  yearly. 
In  1908  it  was  32.294.000,000  feet,  and 
1909,  44,585,000,000.  Of  this  49.2 
per  cent,  was  Southern  yellow  pine, 
10.9  per  cent.  Douglas  pine,  on  the 
Pacific;  oak,  10  per  cent.j  white 
pine,  8.8  per  cent.  A  oonaider- 
able  part  supplies  the  regular  fuel 
and  fencing  of  farms.  Railroad  ties 
cost  $60,321,000;  2,491,406  tons  pa- 
per pulp  are  manufactured.  The  State  of 
Washington  leads  in  lumber  production 
followed  by  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
Texas,  Wisconsm,  Oregon  and  Michl- 

fan.  The  Forestry  Service  employed 
,636  guards,  spent  $3,575,394,  and 
made  $2,090,148  from  sales  of  tloBber 
and  grazing  permits.  The  varioos 
states  are  developing  forestry,  and  the 
precious  woods  of  the  Philippine  for- 
ests are  guarded.  Our  natural  fators 
supplies  will  come  fh>m  Canada,  whith 
leads  the  world  with  799,360,000  aeres 
forest  area,  followed  by  the  Uallei 
States,  South  America,  European  Rus- 
sia, Asiatic  Russia,  Central  Afriea,  In- 
dia and  Alaska. 

MANUFACTURES.— The  Taloo  sf 
products  is  twice  that  of  the  agrfeul- 
ture  and  is  largely  specialised  in  partio- 
ular  districts  by  the  presence  of  ooiL 
ore,  materials,  water  power,  Idhot  apip- 
ply,  cheapness  of  living.  The  oottM 
manufactures  are  passinf  rapidly  to  the 
South  on  account  of  the  four  last  Items, 
but  New  England  still  leads  in  eottim; 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania  in  wooL 
The  national  cotton  product  is  $450,- 
467,704;  wooL  $307r941J10:  hosiery 
and  knit  foods.  $136,558,139;  silk. 
$75,861,188.  Flax,  hemp.  Jute,  sisal 
industries  are  developing.  Hie  value  of 
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reftdy-made  aad  oostom  clothins  is 
f5tl,866,888:  shirts  and  lurnisning 
foods,  $92,929,007.  T!ie  United  Stetes 
wads  the  world  in  the  production  of 
iroii  {22,992.380  tons) ;  steel  (20.033,- 
751  tons) ;  eleotrio  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies, $140,809,369  ;railroad  oars,$122,- 
019,506;  locomotives,  $30,397,456;  car- 
riages and  wagons,  $125,332,976.  Bicy- 
cle production  decreased  from  $3 1,9 15,- 
908  in  1900  to  $5,153,240  in  1905.  but 
$300,000,000  of  automobiles  have  been 
constructed  between  1900  and  1910  and 
are  exported  to  a  value  of  $9,548,700. 
Agricultural  implements  are  made  worth 
$112,007,344:  Un  plate  $61,912,619; 
Drick  and  tile  $71,152,062:  pottery, 
$95,553,862:  printing  and  publishing  is 
$491,939,326.  The  capital  of  brewing 
and  dlsUning  interests  ($583,513,396) 
is  greater  than  that  of  milling  and  meat 
industries  combined;  159,408  employ- 
ees are  engaged  in  tobacco  manufac- 
tures :  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  worth 
$214,350,051,  smelling  tobacco,  $116,- 
767,130;  wool  pulp  and  paper,  $188,- 
715,189;  shoes  occupy  150,000  em- 
ployees.  Shoes  are  a  machine  busi- 
ness, and  there  is  heavy  export. 

RAILROADS. — Here  again,  the 
United  States  immensely  distances  the 
world,  with  239,652  miles  of  tracli — 
all  Europe  has  202,109;  South  America, 
39,013;  Asia,  58,813.  Legislation  re- 
stricting railway  financing  and  stock- 
'watering  has  had  the  effect  of  retarding 
increase  of  mileage,  but  the  growth 
keeps  up  with  the  normal  demand.  Ca- 
nalizing systems  are  hoped  for  in  the 
future;  the  electrifying  of  rails  is  rap- 
idly advancing,  and  a  net  of  trolleys  fllls 
the  country,  bringing  immense  relief  to 
lonely  districts.  Automobiles  have 
changed  the  habits  and  manner  of 
thought  of  a  great  class  of  the  com- 
munity. The  value  of  United  States 
railways  is  $17,769,263,956.  There  is 
an  army  of  1,627,074  railway  employ- 
ees, of  which  3,358  are  killed  and  56,- 
344  injured  and  maimed  every  year. 
The  proportion  is  much  greater  than  in 
Burope.  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
want  of  safety  appliances,  which  legis- 
lation Is  making  compulsory. 

WATER  TRANSPCJRTATION.— Nav- 
igation laws  keep  coast,  as  well  as  river 
and  lake  transportation,  in  American 
hands,  and  13,()73  sailing  vessels  and 
7,727  steamers  are  engaged  in  an  im- 
mense and  ever-increasing  traffic.  For- 
eign commerce  was  practically  lost 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  destruction 
caused  by  the  ''Alabama**  and  other  pri- 
vateers raised  insurance  rates  to  an  im- 
possible flgrure.  The  protective  system 
which  followed  raised  waged  so  far 
above  foreign  standards  that  Americans 


would  no  longer  take  sailors'  wages  in 
a  calling  necessarily  exposed  to  cora- 

SeUtion.  Steel  and  steam,  at  the  same 
me,  replaced  wood  and  sail,  and  Glas- 
gow wages  were  so  far  below  ours 
that  ship-building  became  impossible. 
Our  foreign  commerce  has  been  thrown 
into  foreign  hands,  and  cannot  be  re- 
covered without  a  system  of  subsidies, 
which  have  been  strongly  urged  to 
save  our  comparatively  slight  com- 
merce with  South  America  and  Asia. 

HISTORY. — The  colonizaUon  of  the 
United  States  was  the  evolution  of 
many  historical  causes.  The  original 
settlement  of  New  England  was  made 
by  a  body  of  prosperous  Englishmen 
who  voluntarily  exiled  themselves  for 
religious  and  political  reasons,  sought 
our  shores  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
and  founded  practical  Utopias,  which 
developed  strong  republican  sentiments 
and  habits  of  self-government.  The  in- 
telligent and  sturdy  Dutchmen  who  set 
up  their  trading  posts  along  the  Hud- 
son and  Delaware  were  hampered  by 
the  system  of  patroonships  which  lasted 
until  the  Revolution.  No  man  would 
take  a  leasehold  if  he  could  take  a 
freehold  in  the  next  colony;  and  New 
York  remained  weaker  than  its  neigh- 
bors, with  but  a  fringe  of  settlements 
along  the  Hudson,  until  post-revolu- 
tionary events  opened  the  sluice-gates 
of  over-populated  New  England,  and 
built  Northern  New  York  in  a  genera- 
tion, while  the  glorious  natural  position 
and  the  tide  of  immigration  predestined 
it    the    Empire    State.      Pennsylvania 

guakers  were  followed  by  Welshmen, 
erms^  refugees,  and  the  great  sturdy 
Scotch-Irish  tide  which  poured  into  the 
State  from  1710  to  1760.  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  blessed  by  fair  climate  and 
the  beautiful  Chesapeake,  were  soon 
prosperous.  The  mistaken  policy  of 
the  Virginia  Company  sent  a  mixed 
throng  of  indentured  men  and  vagrants 
who  became  ancestors  of  the  poor 
whites;  but  the  domination  of  Parlia* 
ment  and  Cromwell,  and  Catholic  de- 
sire for  freedom  in  Maryland,  brought 
another  tide  of  Intelligent  political 
exiles,'  who  formed  a  better  class  and 
maintained  high  traditions.  In  these  col- 
onies again,  as  well  as  in  the  Carolinas, 
was  the  same  tide  of  Jacobite  Highland- 
ers and  stout  Scotch -Americans  which 
filled  the  Western  mountains  with  val- 
iant pioneers.  The  error  of  the  age 
planted  America's  upas  tree  in  negro 
slavery,  watering  the  population,  di- 
minishing the  number  of  freemen,  pre- 
venting manufacture,  producing  and 
exaggerating  class  sentiment,  and  de- 
gradinff  labor.  Nature  smiled,  climate 
favored,  tobacco  sped  to  England,  but 
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the  dragon's  teeth  were  sowed.  The 
colonies  were  bound  together  by  mu- 
tual dread  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
British  until  the  fall  of  Quebec  freed 
them  from  their  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies and  left  them  a  body  of  stout  yeo- 
men and  backwoodsmen,  trained  by 
Indian  fighting  and  rifle  practice 
until  they  were  as  dangerous  as 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
narrow  mind  of  George  III.,  with 
his  venal  parliament,  treated  them 
like  peasants  and  found  a  nation 
of  statesmen.  Rarely  has  a  genera- 
tion of  3,500,000  men  possessed  such 
extraordinary  leaders  as  Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Morris,  Adams,  Gar- 
roll,  Patrick  Henry.  Rutledge.  They 
towered  intellectually  above  their  ad- 
versaries from  the  beginning.  Bur- 
foyne,  the  only  dangerous  man  in  the 
riUsh  army,  was  hampered  by  the  in- 
competence of  Clinton.  The  serene  and 
manianimous  genius  of  Washington 
united  the  Jarring  colonies;  the  diplo- 
matic ability  of  Franklin  won  an  alli- 
ance with  Prance.  Greene  held  to- 
gether the  scattered  planters  and  back- 
woodsmen of  the  Garolinas.  In  1783  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  left  the  colonies  free 
but  exhausted  and  shattered  by  the 
struggle.  The  necessity  of  union 
forced  them  together:  the  noble  figure 
of  Washington  gave  leader  and  rally- 
ing point;  the  supreme  political  genius 
or  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  soul 
of  the  Constitutional  Gonyention  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787.  By  necessary 
concessions  to  the  jealousy  of  minor 
states  and  undue  representation  granted 
to  the  slave  states,  a  compromise  was 
effected,  and  the  new  nation  began  its 
life  with  Washington  to  counsel  and 
guide.  Hamilton  organized,  created, 
framed  law,  financed  the  future  army 
and  navy.  A  wooden  fleet  of  merchant- 
men won  the  world's  carrying  trade, 
while  Prance  and  England  were  at  each 
other's  throats.  Washington  died  too 
soon  for  his  country;  Hamilton  was 
killed  by  Burr.  The  sagacious  and 
philosophical  Jefferson  led  the  nation, 
disregarding  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, with  the  mind  of  a  Virginia 
{ilanter.  but  taking  the  golden  oppor- 
unity  to  buy  Louisiana  and  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  from  Napoleon,  who  knew 
himself  unable  to  hold  it  against  Eng- 
lish fleets.  Jefferson  hesitated,  tem- 
porized, kept  the  peace,  and  the  jounff 
nation  was  plunged  into  the  War  of  1312 
just  as  the  fall  of  Napoleon  set  free  the 
fleets  of  Nelson.  England  was  weary; 
there  were  few  practical  issues;  the 
little  American  improvised  navy  did 
wonders;  privateering  was  a  weapon 


for  a  weaker  state.    The  United  States 
escaped  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the 

Bolioy  of  Monroe  secured  Florida  from 
ie  Spanish  and  proclaimed  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  virus  of  slavery  was 
working  in  the  body  politic;  it  en- 
gendered an  entirely  new  social  condi- 
tion as  baleful  for  white  as  for  black. 
Slaves,  as  the  Romans  said,  are  natural 
enemies,  they  cannot  be  massed  in 
manufactories,  mines  or  large  cities 
without  danger,  or  employed  as  sailors 
in  majority  over  the  white  olficers.  The 
South  abhorred  manufacture,  mining, 
commerce,  city  life,  and  education,  and 
sought  to  make  the  people  commercial 
vassals  of  England,  importing  manu- 
factures and  exporting  slave  cotton. 
The  irrepressible  conflict  of  interests 
and  civilizations  began.  The  North  in- 
vented, manufactured,  created,  organ- 
ized, educated,  attracted  immigration. 
The  South  produced  wise  men  and 
great  leaders,  shackled  by  their  sys- 
tem, and  gazing  from  under  their 
upas  tree.  Fortune  was  on  their  side. 
Weak,  helpless,  half-breed  Mexico 
exposed  Texas  as  the  natural  prey  of 
Southern  immigration,  and  then  struck 
at  Southern  warriors  with  futile  hands. 
The  Mexican  War  ensued,  and  Califor- 
nia fell  to  the  United  SUtes,  Just  be- 
fore its  golden  treasures  had  been  re- 
vealed. The  North  saw  the  swelling 
cloud  of  slavery,  protested  against  its 
advance :  but  it  bad  many  interests,  and 
the  South,  but  one,  and  the  single  eye 
and  object  prevailed  for  a  generation. 
Kansas  free  or  Kansas  slave  became 
the  issue.  Missouri  ruiBans  and  the 
chase  of  the  fugitive  slaves  at  last 
exasperated  the  North,  and  John 
Brown's  raid,  in  1859,  aroused  the  long 
suppressed  electrical  storm.  The  elec- 
tions of  1860  were  felt  on  both  sides 
to  be  critical.  The  Whig  party  had 
passed  into  the  Republican,  now  with 
a  single  issue,  and  brought  the  strong, 
wise,  thoughtful  face  of  Lincoln  into 
politics  as  the  representative  of  the 
great  Northwest,  which  felt  keenly  that 
it  was  hopeless  with  a  blocked  Missis- 
sippi. The  Republicans  elected  their 
candidate;  the  South  seeing  that  here- 
after Union  and  slavery  were  impos- 
sible together,  seceded  and  formed  the 
Confederacy,  bidding  for  English  sup- 
port by  a  fk*ee-trade  plank  in  their  Con- 
stitution. The  rich  of  England  sought 
their  natural  gain,  but  the  poor  and 
middle  classes  were  faithful  to  their 
moral  abhorrence  pf  slavery.  Victoria 
was  loyal  to  the  precepts  of  her  early 
training  and  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  who  had  abhorred  slavery. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  tempted  to  inter- 
vention but  in  vain;  he   meddled  in 
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Mexico  and  suffered  for  it  when  the 
North  triumphed.  The  War  brought 
out  ffreat  leaders.  It  set  the  South 
tree  nrom  bondage,  and  the  North  from 
a  false  system.  It  left  bitter  fruits — 
a  slowly  recovering  southland,  a  bur- 
den of  debt.  Lincoln*s  tragic  end,  at 
the  fatal  moment  darkened  reconstruc- 
tion and  set  back  the  day  of  united 
hearts;  but  the  North,  freed  from  the 
unequal  yoke,  enabled  to  plan,  de- 
velop, 'build  railways,  civilize,  exploit 
the  unlimited  resources  of  the  con- 
tinent, strode  forward,  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  Unlimited  wealth  poured 
into  its  freed  lands.  The  crushing  bur- 
den of  war  debt  seemed  a  trifle.  Ra- 
tional banking,  rational  finance  un- 
locked all  possibilities  of  prosperity. 
Since  1865  there  has  been  indeed  a 
triumphant  democracy,  tempted  and 
defiled  only  by  its  own  unlimited 
wealth.  Political  corruption  feered, 
trusts  and  corporations  smirked  and 
showed  their  teeth.  By  degrees,  the  new 
social  order  is  developing  and  advan- 
cing, and  old  adversaries  are  approach- 
ing each  other  as  they  seek  the  ways 
of  social  Justice  and  political  purity. 
The  Spanish-American  War  (q.  v.)  was 
an  episode  forced  upon  the  united 
States  by  the  oppression  of  a  neighbor. 
It  left  them  with  a  white  man's  bur- 
den, the  Philippines — a  pledge  to  for- 
tune, an  indefensible  and  distant  pos- 
session which  is  a  weakness.  Possibly 
it  was  this,  probably  the  common  in- 
terests of  policing  the  ocean,  with 
freedom  from  Jealousy  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  which  has  linked  Great 
Britain  to  our  country  by  firm  good 
will  in  the  pursuit  of  our  future  des- 
tinies and  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
GOVERNMENT.  Regulated  by  the 
Constitution  and  by  custom.  The 
President  is  elected  once  in  four  years, 
nominally  by  an  Electoral  College,  but 
practically  by  popular  vote.  Our  Con- 
stitution was  framed  in  an  age  when 
education  was  limited,  and  the  read- 
ing of  newspapers  confined  to  a  few 
men  of  wealth  in  the  cities.  Political 
Intelligence  was  restricted,  the  colo- 
nies divided  by  intense  Jealousies.  Our 
wisest  ancestors,  warned  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolution, 
dreaded  too  much  popular  power,  and 
Invented  a  system  of  political  checks 
to  avoid  such  unreasonable  factions, 
revolution,  and  dictatorship  as  char- 
acterized South  America.  Jefferson, 
trained  In  French  thought  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  rural  aristocracy  of  a 
slave-holding  community,  proved  to  be 
wiser  than  his  generation.  The  Presi- 
dent is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  has  immense  appoint- 


ive power  and  chooses  his  own  Cab- 
inet which  is  not  responsible  to  Con- 
gress, like  the  cabinets  of  constitu- 
tional kingdoms;  the  president  has 
therefore  much  greater  initiative.  By 
another  piece  or  constitution-making 
through  custom,  successive  presidents 
have  greatly  abridged  their  appointive 
power  by  a  system  of  Civil  Service 
examinations,  and  have  followed  Wash- 
ington's precedent  in  declining  a  third 
term.  The  Senators,  originally  ap- 
pointed two  from  each  colony,  a  device 
of  Roger  Sherman's  to  induce  the 
smaller  and  more  Jealous  colonies  to 
enter  the  Union,  form,  in  many  ways, 
an  imrepresentative  body.  Nevada,  a 
hopeless  desert,  with  smaller  popula- 
tion than  one  of  New  York  City's 
wards,  has  the  same  vote  as  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  tends  to  a  sys- 
tem of  rotten  boroughs,  worked  trouble 
in  the  agitation  for  free  silver,  and  con- 
stantly uiwarts  the  undoubted  wish  of 
the  nation.  It  is  an  anomaly,  some- 
what like  that  of  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  mitigated  by  the  same  Saxon 
characteristics  of  conservatism  and  pa- 
tience which  mahitalns  the  stability  of 
great  nations.  It  has  advantages  in 
the  wide  national  outlook  which  it 
gives,  and  is  deeply  imbedded  in  po- 
litical life.  A  proposed  change  from 
legislative  to  general  election  of  Sen- 
ators will  relieve  the  great  pressure 
from  corporations  and  trusts  which 
have  produced  such  governments  as 
those  of  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Jersey,  where  ralhroads  and  trusts  were 
practically  the  controlling  legislative 
forces.  Modem  intelligence,  led  by 
able  and  well-trained  men,  is  reliev- 
ing these  dilBculties.  The  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  elected 
for  shorter  periods  and  by  popular 
vote,  fairly  represent  the  voice  and 
opinion  of  the  nation;  while  the  Senate 
forces  reconsideration  and  trains  the 

geople  through  the  press  to  look  at 
oth  sides  of  a  subject.  The  absolute 
dictatorshlD  which  has  been  built  up 
for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  by 
strongly-cut  political  parties  and  clear- 
headed leaders  is  being  curtailed,  so 
that  a  single  man  has  no  longer  power 
to  bury  an  important  issue  In  commit- 
tee. The  House  has  generally,  and 
rightly,  decided  the  financial  and  tariff 
issues,  while  foreign  policy  is  con- 
stitutionally reserved  to  the  Senate. 
The  Supreme  Court,  with  its  inherent 
right  of  interpreting  the  Constitution, 
has  been  from  its  beginning,  a  most 
august  body  under  such  leaders  as 
John  Marshall,  whose  influence  in  na- 
tional life  was  greater  than  that  of 
many  of  the  presidents.    Its  recent  in- 
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terpretations  of  the  Sherman  Act  have 
kept  abreast  with  the  changes  of  social 
and  financial  existence  produced  by  the 
enormous  development  of  wealth  and 
its  concentration  in  a  few  hands  of 
extraordinary  ability.  In  the  strange 
development  of  history,  this  practical 
oligarctiy  was  the  national  danger 
which  replaced  the  possibility  of  dic- 
tatorship and  individual  ambition 
dreaded  by  our  great  founders.  No 
Napoleon  could  bewilder  our  nation; 
and  financial  combinations  are  losing 
the  power  to  draw  states  and  com- 
munities into  their  net.  The  combina- 
tion of  various  states  in  a  Federal 
union  has  allowed  for  local  tastes  and 
Interests ;  and  by  the  constant  play  and 
experiment  of  legislation  in  nearly  fifty 
Inaependent  commonwealths  has  ac- 
cumulated a  fund  of  experience  un- 
known elsewhere  in  the  world.  The 
facility  of  legislation  has  produced 
much  crudeness:  but  there  is  a  con- 
stant selection  and  preservation  of  the 
fittest  with  a  thousand  cross-lights 
from  experience,  which  occasions  con- 
stant advance.  The  way  in  which  the 
nation  receives  and  assimilates  millions 
of  foreigners,  molding  them  into  a 
distinct  American  type,  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  history.  ' 

ARMY.  This  consists  of  4,01 6  hifffaly 
trained  West  Point  officers  and  68.301 
privates.  It  represents  the  will  and 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  in  time  of 
emergency  has  alv^ys  provided  a 
ftame-work  around  which  greater 
armies  have  successfully  gathered. 
The  United  States  is  fortunate  above 
nations  in  having  no  powerful  neigh- 
bors or  dangerous  frontiers*  but  the 
recent  internal  troubles  of  Mexico 
showed  the  great  advantage  of  an  ad- 
mirably drilled  army  as  a  means   of 


preserving  peace.  Justice  and  mutual 
self-respect  between  neighboring 
states,  and  in  avoiding  panic  and  hasty 
legislation  by  our  own  Congress.  See 
West  Point. 

NAVY.  This  consists  of  1,298  com- 
missioned officers,  868  cadets,  mates 
and  warrant  officers,  200  officers  and 
marines  and  22,500  petty  officers  and 
men.  There  are  4  dreadnoughts,  2S 
first-class  battleships,  12  armored 
cruisers,  25  other  cruisers,  75  torpedo 
boats,  destroyers  and  submarines.  Our 
harbors  are  scientifically  fortified:  and 
our  great  distance  from  other  nations, 
and  their  lack  of  stations  near  our 
coast,  gives  us  immense  advantage.  It 
fl*ees  us  also  from  intemational  Jeal- 
ousies and  rivahries.  Porto  Rico  is  close 
at  hand,  and  the  Philippines  are  prac- 
tically a  missionary  venture,  assumed 
for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  hu- 
manity. When  the  Panama  Canal  is 
completed  and  fortified  it  will  be  more 
valuable  than  a  great  naval  inoreasec 
as  we  can  thus  concentrate  forces  at 
v^U.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the 
key  to  the  Pacific. 

NAVAL  CRUISE  AROUND  THE 
WORLD.  A  United  States  fleet  con- 
sisting of  the  most  modern  sea  flghUnf 
engines  of  the  world,  passed  out  or 
Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  16,  1907,  and  re- 
turned to  the  same  pjace,  Feb.  22, 
1908,  after  a  cruise  of  approximately 
43,000  miles,  in  its  circumnavigating 
course,  without  any  untoward  incident 
or  accident.  The  total  cost  of  the  six- 
teen battleships  aggregated  $96,606,- 
000,  or  a  little  less  than  the  total  sum 
expended  on  account  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  a  single  year.  ^Hie 
Army  and  Navy  Journal "  furnishes 
the  following  statistics  for  the  fleet: 


A.  displacement,  fully  equipped  for  sea  complement — B,  officers; 

C,  men;  D,  speed  on  trial  (knots). 


Name 


Date  of 
Launch 


Connecticut   Sept.  29 

Kansas    Aug.  12 

Louisiana   Aug.  27 

Vermont Aug.  31 

Georgia    Oct.  11 

New  Jersey Nov.  10 

Rhode  Island May  17 

Virginia    April  5 

Minnesota    April  8 

Ohio May.  18 

Missouri   Dec.  28 

Maine    July  27 

Alabama   May  18 

Illinois   Oct.  4 

Kearsarge    Mar.  24 

Kentucky Mar.  24 


.1904... 
,1905... 
,1904... 
,1905... 
,1904... 
,1904... 
,1904... 
,1904... 
,1905... 
,1901... 
,1901... 
,1901... 
,1898... 
,1898... 
,1898... 
,1898... 


.16,000 
.16.000 
.16,000 
.16,000 
.14,948 
.14,948 
.14.948 
.14,948 
.  16,000 
.12,500 
.12,500 
.12,500 
.11,552 
.11,552 
.11,520 
.11,520 


B 

41 
41 
41 
41 
40 
40 
40 
40 
41 
41 
40 
41 
34 
34 
39 
35 


840 
809 
840 
840 
772 
772 
772 
772 
840 
759 
739 
772 
679 
656 
651 
651 


D 

18.00 
18.00 
20.74 
18.00 
19.26 
19.18 
19.01 
19.01 
18.00 
17.82 
18.15 
18.00 
17.01 
17.45 
16.82 
16.90 
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Tbe  omise  was  remarkable  flrom  the 
fact  that  never  before  had  any  fleet 
Bade  8uoh  a  long  continuous  voyage: 
■ever  before  had  any  naval  oommand 
eiroumnavlgated  the  globe,  whether  in 
one  or  separate  voyages;  never  before 
had  any  armada  visited  so  many  ports, 
and  never  was  a  squadron  received 
with  such  wide  and  universal  acclaim 
and  enthusiasm  as  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  the  American  fleet  at  every  one 
of  its  two-score  or  more  stops  on  its 
cruise  around  the  world.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  tbe  cruise  was  to  in- 
crease the  general  efliciency  of  the 
ships  as  units  dnd  as  one  solid  com- 
mand. Bvery  ship  arrived  at  Magda- 
lena  Bay  after  the  first  13,000  miles 
in  better  fighting  condition  than  when 
it  left  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  was 
borne  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
by  the  marvelous  work  of  the  big  guns 
in  the  spring  practice  at  Magdalena 
Bay,  when  the  best  previous  records 
of  the  American  and  all  other  navies 
were  safely  eclipsed.  The  second  con- 
tinuous part  of  the  cruise — from  San 
Francisco  to  Australia,  Japan.  China. 
and  Manila — ^was  several  thousand 
Hiiles  longer  than  the  first;  so  that  it 
was  still  more  surprising  that  in  the 
record  target  practice  at  Manila  the 
fleet  should  increase  its  efficiency  by 
fully  50  per  cent.  Battle  tactics,  which 
■ever  but  once  before  the  cruise  had 
been  successfully  carried  out,  because, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  incomplete- 
neee  of  the  fleet,  were  indulged  in  at 
▼ariOQS  stages  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Going  through  evolutions  at 
various  times,  the  amplest  time  al- 
lotted for  the  return  from  Gibraltar  to 
Hampton  Roads,  gave  opportunity  for 
still  more  of  this  on  the  last  leg  of 
the  great  cruise.  The  technical 
branches  of  the  navy  have  proflted  by 
the  cruise  as  well  as  the  navigating 
branches.  Naval  constructors  who  ac- 
companied the  fleet  to  San  Francisco 
obtained  many  ideas  as  to  future  con- 
struction, some  of  which  are  beinff  in- 
corporated in  our  new  battleships. 
These  relate  to  improvement  in  the 
width  and  location  of  the  water-line 
armor  belt,  Uie  placing  of  the  turrets 
on  the  newer  ships,  the  cooling  of  the 
magazines,  wireless  telephone  com- 
munication, flre  control,  and  many 
other  important  features.  The  places 
passed  or  touched  at  on  the  cruise 
were:  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Magellan,  Val- 
paraiso, Callao.  Acapulco  (Central 
America) ;  Magdalena  Bay,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii;  Samoan  Islands*  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney  (Australia) ;  Philip- 
pines;    Yokohama     (Japan),     thence 


around  India  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
Italy,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  thence 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  United 
States.  Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans 
took  the  fleet  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  handed  the  command  over  to  Ad- 
miral Charles  S.  Sperrv,  who  continaed 
the  cruise  and  brou^t  the  squadron 
home. 

POPULATION.  The  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  numbered  91,972,266  in 
1910.  Alaska  has  64,356  in  addition; 
Hawaii  191.909:  Porto  Rico,  1,118,012; 
the  Philippines, 7,635,426.  Thepeculiar- 
ity  of  the  increased  population  is  its 
massing  in  cities.  There  are  now  228 
cities  with  each  a  population  of  25.000 
and  over;  50  are  over  100,000;  19  over 
250,000.  (Bryoe,  "The  American 
Commonwealth  ^* :  Rochelau,  "  Great 
American  Industries  " ;  Rothwell,  "  The 
Mineral  Industry  ** ;  *'  Report  of  Uie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture**;  Nelson, 
"The  Army  of  the  United  States'*; 
Spears,  '*  History  of  the  American 
Navy**;  McMaster,  "History  of  the 
American  People'*).     See  Population. 

United  SUiea  Naval  Academy.  See 
Annapolis. 

United  SUtee,  Territorlee  Belonelnf 

to.  See  Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Inill- 
ippines,  Porto  Rico. 

Univereellst  Ohuroh.  A  body  ef 
Christians  originating,  like  the  Unita- 
rian, as  a  reaction  against  the  ter- 
rible, rigid  Calvinism  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  a  theological  strucninre 
produced  by  a  logical  deduction  f^m 
unknown  terms,  which  relegated  the 
great  majority  of  creatures  to  etersel 
torture  by  the  flat  of  a  benevolent 
creator.  Universalism  accepts  tlie 
Bible  as  revealing  the  nature  of  God, 
the  mission  of  Christ,  the  final  re- 
demption of  all  souls,  and  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  God*8  benevolent  lavi^. 

Unlver'eal  Laneuege.  Until  the  Re- 
naissance Latin  was  the  common  lan- 
guage of  men  of  science  and  of  letters; 
later,  French  became  the  language  of 
polite  society  and  of  diplomacy,  and  the 
use  of  Latin  declined.  In  modem  times 
English  has  come  more  and  more  into 
use  in  international  relations  and 
there  has  even  been  a  strong  move- 
ment on  foot  in  Japan  to  substitute 
English  as  the  language  of  science, 
commerce  and  literature,  for  the  com- 
plicated forms  of  Japanese  speech  and 
writing.  Patriotism  was  opposed  to 
such  a  radical  innovation,  but  in  1904, 
English  was  proclaimed  the  official  lan- 
guage of  Japan  for  international  re- 
lations and  it  is  used  extensively  at  the 
Imperial  University.  The  obstacle  te 
a  general  adoption  of  English  as  a  uni- 
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versal  language  is  what  people  speak- 
ing other  languages  consider  its  ab- 
surd orthography.  Leibnitz  (1666) 
(q.  V.)  was  the  first  to  attempt  the 
creation  of  an  artificial  language,  and 
since  his  time  many  such  languages 
have  been  attempted,  the  principal  ones 
being  Volapuk  (q.  v.)  and  Esperanto 
(q.  v.). 

Univ^TM.    See  Nebular  Hypothesis; 
Stars. 

UniversltlM  (Latin,  '' universitas  " ) . 
In  the  modern  sense,  a  corporate  body 
devoted  to  study,  learning  and  teaching 
with  the  sanction  of  the  church  and 
state.    The  term  in  this  sense  began  to 
be  common  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.    While  the  name  was 
not  so  applied  before  that  time,  there 
was  at  Athens  during  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  a  university  not  only  in 
all  the  essentials  of  a  great  center  of 
learning,  but  in  what  we  now  mean  by 
the  word.    It  grew  out  of  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers  and  sophists  and  in- 
cluded in  its  student  body,  young  men 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world.    The 
matriculation  took  place  early  in  the 
year,  the  students  wore  a  black  gown, 
were  devoted  to  athletics,  breaches  of 
discipline  were  punished  by  a  fine,  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  at  the  courses  of 
lectures    were    required,    fees     took 
the  shape  of  an  annual  contribution  to 
the     University     Library,     the     rela- 
tion between  students  and  professors 
was    close    and    students    ^  touted " 
for  their  favorite  professors.    There  is 
a  delicious  plaint  in  Libanlus  (one  of 
the  professors  at  Athens)    about  the 
students  not  coming  into  his  lecture  un- 
til it  had  already  begun  and  then  whis- 
pering about  **  the  races  or  actresses  or 
opera-dancers,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
real  students.'*  The  Universities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  grew  out  of  schools  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Church,  in  which 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  the- 
ology, philosophy,  philology,  law,  med- 
icine, were  expounded  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  age.    Bologna,  Salerno, 
Paris  were  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,   Oxford   and    Cambridge   in    the 
thirteenth.     The   University   of  Paris 
bad  10,000  students.  Universities  have 
developed  as   science   and  civilization 
advanced.     The  great  American  foun- 
dations.    Harvard,     Yale.     Columbia. 
Princeton,   Chicago  are   the   peers   of 
any  in  the  world  in  authority,  instruct- 
ors,   equipment    and    resources,    and 
the  State  Universities  of  the  West  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  proficiency. 

Unlv«palty  Extenalon.  A  method 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
number    of    years    of    extending    the 


means  of  university  teaching  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
study.  Under  this  scheme  lectures 
are  given  and  classes  opened  in  the 
chief  centers  of  population,  and  the 
higher  education  brought  within  pop- 
ular reach. 

U'pat.  The  name  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  vegetable  poisons  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  tne  Philippines.  The 
most  celebrated  poison  of  this  kind 
is  furnished  by  the  anyjar.  a  tree  at- 
taining a  height  of  upwards  100  feet. 
The  milky  sap  is  used  to  poison  arrows. 
The  story  or  the  Upas  tree  which  de- 
stroys by  its  shade  is  a  fable. 

Upsa'la.  A  province  of  East  Swe- 
den, north  of  Lake  Malar,  area  2,053 
sq.  m.,  p.  125,000.  The  capital  is  Up- 
sala,  a  town  on  the  River  Sala,  45 
miles  from  Stockholm  with  a  univer- 
sity and  cathedral.  Near  is  the  fine 
ch&teau  of  Skokloster  and  the  Ultuna 
agricultural  Uistitute.  P.  23,412.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  old  heathen 
kings,  and  has  immense  funeral 
mounds. 

Ursmla  (Greek,  urine-blood).  A 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  due  to 
lack  of  proper  functions  of  the  kid- 
neys and  manifested  by  an  almost  to- 
tal absence  of  urea  in  the  urine.  This 
passes  into  the  blood  and  produces 
general  blood  poisoning,  headache, 
vomiting  and  convulsions.  Salicylates, 
elaterium.  purgatives,  hot  baths,  cup- 
ping the  kidneys  are  a  relief. 

U'rai.  A  chain  of  mountains  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  separating  European 
Russia  on  the  west,  from  Siberia  on 
the  east.  The  chain  extends  in  a 
broken  mass,  45  miles  wide,  south 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  50*  fat. 
north  and  is  2,050  miles  long;  its  high- 
est peak  is  5,286  feet  In  height.  The 
Ural  chain  is  extremely  rich  in  pre- 
cious metals  and  stones. 

Ura'nia.  The  muse  of  astronomy  who 
was  represented  holding  a  celestial 
globe. 

U'rantte.  Uranium  oxide,  containing 
silica  and  oxides  of  calcium  or  mag- 
nesium, iron  or  lead.  It  is  usually 
black,  hence  the  name  of  pitchblende. 
It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Nor- 
way and  the  United  States. 

Ura'nium  (symbol,  U).  A  white  me- 
tallic element  of  18.7  specific  gravity, 
melting  at  above  1,500  degrees  Cen- 
tigrade. It  never  occurs  native,  but 
in  ores  knov^n  as  uranite  or  pitch- 
blende. It  emits  rays  similar  to  those 
of  radium,  v^ich  are  probably,  but  not 
surely,  due  to  the  presence  of  that 
element.  Both  have  photographic 
force,    ionise    gases    and    penetrate 
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opaque  bodies.  Its  salts  are  used  as 
a  rea^nt  In  photography  and  as  a 
yellow  pigment  valuable  in  colored 
glass  manufacture  and  china  painting. 

U'panut.  The  planet  between  Saturn 
and  Neptune  ana  therefore  next  to  the 
outermost  member  of  the  solar  system. 
It  was  discovered  accidentally  by 
Herschel  1781.  It  is  1.800  million  miles 
away  fk^m  the  sun,  four  times  the  di- 
ameter and  about  96  times  the  volume 
of  the  earth,  and  barely  visible  with 
the  naked  eye.  It  has  four  known  sat- 
ellites, and  probably  one  or  two  more. 

Urbl'iio.  A  town  in  the  Marches  of 
Italy,  amongst  the  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Apennines.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
grand-duoal  palace  and  university  and 
manufactures  majolica  and  silk.  P. 
5.485. 

Ure'a  (GOIUNs).  An  organic  salt  of 
uric  add  which  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  discovered  in  the  urine, 
of  which  it  forms  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  ingredient,  being 
mo^e  abundant  in  that  of  camivora 
than  man,  and  least  in  vegetarian  ani- 
mals. It  is  a  constituent  of  tears  and 
is  also  found  in  the  blood  and  in  muscle 
tissue.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  waste  product  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  tissues  during  natural  proc- 
esses of  life,  which  normally,  should 
be  eliminated  by  the  kidneys. 

Ur'lo  Acid.  Formerly  called  lithio 
acid  (G5H4N4OS).  a  probable  stage  in 
the  formation  of  urea  (q.  v.)  and  its 
presence  in  the  urine  in  considerable 
amounts  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
kidney  disorders.  It  is  believed  that 
when  the  kidneys  fail  to  transform 
Into  urea  the  wasjte  proteid  matter 
which  is  brought  to  them  by  the  blood, 
intermediate  products  are  formed, 
mainly  uric  acid,  quantities  of  which 
return  to  the  blood,  causing  uraemia, 
rheumatism  and  other  diseases. 

Ur'lm  and  Thum'mlm  (Hebrew, 
light  and  perfection).  Two  lots  con- 
tained in  the  fold  of  Bphod,  the 
Jewish  high-priest,  by  which  the  will 
of  God  was  declared. 

Ur'lnary  Organa.  The  kidneys 
(g.  v.),  the  ureters  (the  canals  about 
it  inches  long,  by  which  the  urine  Js 
conveyed  from  the  kidneys  on  either 
side  of  the  bladder)  and  the  urethra, 
the  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  dis- 
charged from  the  bladder  which  is 
Uable  to  numerous  distressing  ailments. 
A  competent  practitioner  should  al- 
ways be  consulted  without  delay  in  af- 
fections of  the  urethra  and  any  of  its 
associated  organs. 

IIKina.  The  fluid  which  is  secreted 
or  separated  by  the  kidneys  from  the 
blood  during  the  process  of  removal 


of  worn-out  tissue  from  the  system. 
Its  composition  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  absorbed. 
Normal  human  urine,  when  freshly  dis- 
charged, is  a  clear  fluid  of  a  bright  am- 
ber color  and  a  peculiar  odor;  its  nor- 
mal reaction  is  slightly  acid  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  barely  above  that  of 
water.  An  adult  normal  man  secretes 
from  one  to  two  quarts  of  urine  in  24 
hours  containing  about  1  %  ounces  of 
solid  matter,  half  of  which  is  urea, 
about  one-fourth  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt),  as  well  as  small  quan- 
tities of  uric,  nippuric,  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids  with  traces  of  other 
substances. 

UKsa  Major.  The  Greater  Bear,  a 
well  known  constellation  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  called  also  the  Plough, 
the  Wagon,  or  Gharle8*s  Wain,  con- 
sisting of  seven  bright  stars  and  some 
fainter  ones.  Ursa  Minor,  the  lesser 
Bear,  is  an  inconspicuous  constellation, 
the  polestar,  Arcturus,  forming  the  tip 
of  the  tail. 

Ur'aldtt.  A  family  of  Plantigrade, 
tribe  of  the  order  Ferce,  the  typical 
genus  of  which  is  Ursus,  the  bear. 
In  the  Ursida  are  included  not  only  the 
bears,  but  also  badgers,  racoons,  etc. 
Walking  on  the  whole  sole  of  the  feet 
(plantigrade),  the  animals  of  this  fam- 
ily are  not,  in  general,  capable  of  run- 
nmg  very  swiftly  and  the  nearly  equal 
length  or  their  fore  and  hind  legs  un- 
fits them  for  leaping.  But  while  de- 
flcient  in  the  powers  which  other  car- 
nivorous animals  possess  for  obtaining 
grey,  they  exhibit  adaptation,  and  eat 
oth  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Bears 
are  found  both  in  warm  and  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  America  and  Asia,  but 
not  in  Africa  and  Australia.  The  meat, 
especially  the  ham,  is  excellent,  and  the 
fur  and  fat  valuable.  The  American 
black  and  cinnamon  bears,  are  climb- 
ers, troublesome  to  farmers*  barn- 
yards, rarely  attacking  men.  The 
Grizzly  bear  (Ursus  ferox),  found 
chiefly  in  the  Rooky  Mountains  and 
west  and  south  of  them,  is  larger  than 
the  two  species  already  mentioned, 
much  fiercer  and  more  carnivorous; 
and  sometimes  measures  nine  feet  from 
nose  to  tail.  The  Polar  bear  (Ursus 
maritimus)  resembles  the  latter  in  size 
and  fierceness;  it  is  the  species  which 
is  of  marine  habits,  never  being  found 
far  from  the  sea  and  lives  on  seals 
and  fish. 

Urtfca'oas.  An  order  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  na- 
tive of  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  this 
order  belong  the  Ulmaces,  or  elms, 
the  Moraceae,  or  mulberries,  the  Osage 
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orttnge.  etc.,  as  well  as  the  Urtioa,  or 
the  nettle  (q.  v.). 

Ur'uiiuay.  Offloally  the  Banda  Orien- 
tal del  Uruguay  (the  eastern  hank  of 
the  Uruguay),  a  South  American  Re- 
publlo  hounded  north  and  northeast  hy 
Brazil,  on  the  east  and  southeast  by 
the  Atiantio,  on  the  south  by  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Uru- 
guay River.  Its  area  is  72.151  square 
miles,  mostly  prairie  and  plateau  land, 
very  fertile,  with  immense  herds  or 
sheep  and  cattle.  Uruguay  was  orig- 
inally a  colony  settled  by  Spanish  from 
Buenos  Aires;  its  independence  was 
secured  by  treaty  with  Spain,  without 
bloodshed.  The  *'  Orientals  **  as  they 
like  to  be  called,  are  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive, they  have  but  few  citizens  of 
mixed  blood,  a  small  peon  class,  and 
practically  no  illiteracy;  next  to  the 
Chileans  they  are  probably  the  most 
advanced  people  of  South  America.  The 
money  is  on  a  strictly  gold  basis, 
standardized  with  that  of  Europe  and 
the  Monetary  Union.  The  capital  of 
Uruguay  is  Montevideo,  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  The  principal  exports, 
Jerked  beef,  wool,  wheat,  and  other 
agricultural  products.    P.  1,200,000. 

UKufiuay  River.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal rivers  of  South  America,  having  its 
source  in  South  Brazil,  flowing  850 
miles  southeast  between  Argentina  and 
Brazil  and  Uruguay,  into  the  Rio  de  la 
PlaU. 

U'tah.  Part  of  the  territory  ob- 
tained from  Mexico  by  the  united 
States  in  1848.  It  began  to  be  settled 
during  the  last  Mexican  War,  in  the 


spring  1847.  by  Brigham  Young  (q.  v.) 
and  143  of  bis  followers;  700  families 
followed  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
and  1.000  more  in  1848.  Prom  1860 
to  1890  several  bills  were  introduced 
in  Congress  vrith  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing polygamy  in  Utah  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  1890  the  head  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  Wilford  Woodruff,  issued  a 
manifesto  against  polygamy,  preparing 
the  way  for  the  admission  or  the  terri- 
tory into  the  Union.  It  was  admitted 
January  14,  1896.  Utah  is  the  eic^th 
State  in  size,  its  area  being  84,900 
square  miles,  its  boundaries  are  all  in 
straight  lines  with  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
on  the  north.  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
on  the  east,  Arizona  on  the  south  and 
Nevada  on  the  west.  It  lies  in  the 
mountains.  The  eastern  part  is  drained 
by  the  mountain  rivers.  Green  and 
Colorado,  fed  by  snows.  On  the  west 
is  the  arid  plateau  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  There  are  extensive  stock- 
ranges,  with  over  3,000,000  sheep  and 
300,000  cattle,  while  agriculture  is 
possible  by  irrigation.  The  Mormans 
are  thrifty,  excellent  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men. 

Utioa.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  on  the  Mo- 
hawk River  and  Erie  GanaL  05  miles 
northwest  of  Albany;  and  on  the  New 
York  Central,  West  Shore  and  other 
railroads.  It  is  the  center  of  trade  for 
a  large  dairy  and  cheese  making  coun- 
try which  is  also  a  hop  growing  dis- 
trict, and  it  manufactures  engines  and 
farm  implements,  fire  arms,  clothing, 
tools,  belting,  pipe,  cement  products, 
etc.    P.  74,419. 
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See  U.  It  was  used  for  both  let- 
ters by  the  Romans,  and  always 
proDounoed  as  W.  They  had  no  sound 
like  V  but  replaced  it  by  F.  which  is 
written  V  in  the  Osoan  and  Umbrian 
dialects.  The  Anglo*Saxons  also 
sounded  V  like  W,  and  the  Germans 
still  pronounce  W  as  V.  The  Romans 
used  V  as  a  symbol  for  5.  It  was 
■ot  connected  with  the  Phoenician  let- 
ter, but  represented  the  five  outspread 
fingers  (counting  in  the  thumb),  with 
three  middle  fingers  omitted  for  ex.oe- 
dition  in  writing.  The  Greeks  had  no 
sound  like  W,  and  when  they  repre- 
sented it  in  a  Latin  word,  used  OU; 
thus  Latin  Vespasianus  becomes  Greek 
Ouespasianos  (they  had  no  U  either, 
except  the  umlauted  form).  Compare 
the  French  use  of  oui  to  represent  the 
sound  we.  In  English  dialect  V  and 
W  are  still  confused,  aiid  Weller  be- 
comes  Veller 

Vacoina'tlon.  The  process  by  which 
vaccinia,  or  cow-pox.  Is  introduced  into 
the  human  organism,  to  protect  it 
aKainst  small-pox.  The  term  is  also 
given  to  the  inoculation  of  serums  and 
antitoxins  as  a  protection  against  a 
number  of  diseases.  Small-pox  inocu- 
lation with  human  virus,  to  produce  a 
mild  attack  at  convenient  time,  was 
known  and  practiced  by  the  Turks  and 
the  Arabs,  but  it  was  not  until  the  dis- 
coveries of  Jenner  (a.  v.)  that  vacci- 
nation was  introduced.  At  first  virus, 
used  in  vaccination,  was  occasionally 
taken  from  vaccinated  children,  but 
now  it  is  derived  solely  from  heifers 
under  absolute  aseptic  conditions.  Vac- 
cination is  obligatory  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, for  children  of  school  age.  for 
admission  into  the  army,  public  oiOces, 
etc.  Before  Jenner,  small-pox  was  the 
most  virulent  of  diseases,  sweeping 
away  a  third  of  the  population  of  a 
city  in  a  single  winter. 

VMeinla'oas.  An  order  of  plants  con- 
taining about  200  species,  among 
which  are  the  whortleberry  and  cran- 
berry. 

VMCin'lum.  See  Whortleberries. 

Vahisn.  Johannat  (1830 — ).  A  cele- 
brated philologist  and  teacher.  Since 
1874  he  has  held  the  chair  of  Latin  Lit- 
erature in  Berlin  University.  He  has 
written  many  books  on  classical  sub- 
jects and  is  a  scholar  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination. 


Valan'oa.  A  town  on  the  Rhdne  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Isdre.  It  is 
in  a  vineyard  region  with  metal  found- 
ing, hosiery  and  canned  ffoods.  There 
is  a  Romanesque  cathedral.  P.  26,- 
454. 

Valan'ola.  An  ancient  city  of  Spain, 
three  miles  from  the  east  coast  on  the 
Guadalaviar,  the  capital  of  the  province 
Valencia.  It  possesses  a  cathedral, 
university  and  citadel:  manufactures 
tobacco,  silk,  leather,  and  exports  or- 
anges, wine  raisins.  P.  220,000.  Also 
Valanola  da  Alcantara,  near  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  with  Roman  remains 
and  mines  of  antimony.  P.  10,012.  Also 
Valanola.  Venezuela  on  Lake  Valencia, 
among  the  mountains  and  connected 
with  the  sea  by  rail.  It  produces  tex- 
tiles and  maohmery.    P.  42,000. 

Valan'oiannas.  A  French  city  on  the 
Belgian  frontier;  the  old  capital  of 
Glovis.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban ;  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Froissart,  Wat- 
teau,  Duke  Baldwin  the  Crusader.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Scheldt,  and  pra- 
duces  lace,  chemicals  and  metals.  P. 
32,506. 

Varantlna's  Day.  The  fourteenth  of 
February;  its  celebration  is  said  to  be 
of  pagan  origin.  During  the  Luper- 
calia,  in  Rome,  young  women  were 
wont  to  put  their  names  into  a  box 
from  which  the  names  were  drawn  by 
young  men  as  chance  directed.  In 
Catholic  countries  a  patron  saint  is 
sometimes  selected  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  and  termed  a  valentine.  The  pa- 
gan custom  of  selecting  lovers,  has  re- 
mained throughout  the  world,  with 
? resents  made  by  young  men,  the  cus- 
om  of  which  was  supposed  to  bring 
good  luck.  More  recently  it  has  de- 
generated into  the  mailing  of  more  or 
less  tastefully  designed  cards. 

VaiatUL  The  British  capiUl  of  Malta 
on  the  northeast  coast,  it  possesses  a 
fine  harbor,  strong  fortifications,  naval 
hospital  and  arsenal.  It  is  well  built 
and  ancient,  with  many  relics  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  There  is  a  garrisan 
and  British  quarter.     P.  24,506. 

Valla.  Laurantlus  (1415-1465).  One 
of  the  first  scholars  of  the  Renaissance. 
His  great  work,  "  The  Graces  of  the 
Latin  Language,"  appeared  in  no  less 
than  fifty-nine  editions  during  the  half 
century  after  his  death. 

Vallajo.     A  city  of  Solano  County^ 
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California,  on  the  Straits  of  Garquinez, 
27  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco 
and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It 
has  a  fine  harbor  and  a  large  trade 
in  grain.  It  is  on  Ware  Island  oppo- 
site the  United  States  Navy  Yard.  P. 
11,340. 

Valladolid.  A  city  of  Spain,  510  miles 
horthwest  of  Madrid.  It  contains  ac 
interesting  cathedral  and  churches,  fine 
esplanades,  university,  military  post. 
'The  manufactures  are  linen,  silk,  gold, 
leather,  paper.  P.  74,619.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Valladolid. 
Also  a  town  in  Yucatan,  90  miles 
southeast  of  Merida.  It  contains  In- 
dian antiquities.     P.  18,470. 

Valparal'to  (Vale  of  Paradise).  The 
principal  city  of  Chile,  built  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name:  the  chief  port  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  with 
many  important  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, modern  docks,  and  ship-building 
yards.  Valparaiso  was  the  first  city  in 
south  America  to  introduce  modern 
sanitation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  and  beautiful  cities  of  the 
world.  The  "  down  town  "  or  business 
district  was  almost  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1906.  but  has  been  re- 
built in  modern  fashion.    P.  148,260. 

Valvs.  A  mechanical  device  used  for 
controlling  or  closing  the  passing  of 
liquids,  gases,  etc.,  from  space  to 
space. 

Vam'bsppyt  Armlnlus  (1832—).  A 
Hungarian  (orientalist  and  traveler  who 
has  mastered  many  languages  and  trav- 
eled in  many  lands.  He  wrote  on  Cen- 
tral Asia,  India,  Persia  and  Turkey; 
also  a  "Tartar  Dictionary ,•'  "The 
Origin  of  the  Magyars.'* 

Vam'pirs.  According  to  ancient 
superstition,  especially  among  people  of 
Slavonic  races,  a  nocturnal,  blood- 
sucking creature.  The  ancient  Greeks 
called  mem  Lamie,  representing  them 
as  hideous  demons;  the  Arabs  called 
them  ghouls. 

Vam'plra-lMit.  Blood-sucking  bats 
are  all  natives  of  South  America  and 
belong  to  the  genus  Phyllostoma:  in 
some  regions  they  are  very  numerous 
and  animals  suffer  ft'om  their  nocturnal 
attacks;  they  take  advantage  of  a 
wound,  but  the  peculiar  form  of  their 
dentition  enables  them  to  make  a  bleed- 
ing incision  whenever  they  wish.  They 
attack  men  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
only  when  deprived  of  other  victims, 
and  many  stories  told  about  them  are 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Van.  A  fortified  Armenian  city  by 
the  salt  lake  Van ;  containing  a  Turklsn 
garrison.  There  were  Turkish  massa- 
cres here  In  1895,   1896.     The  towna 


contains  ancient  Armenian  inscriptions 
of  800  B.  C.  and  trilingual  inscription  of 
Xerxes.  P.  30,000.  It  lies  in  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  capital  of  the  mountainous 
province  of  Van,  with  petroleum,  etc. 

Van  Bu'ren,  Martin  (1782-1862). 
The  eighth  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  at  Kinderhook, 
Columbia  County,  New  York.  He  was 
elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly 
1812,  to  Congress  1821,  supporting  the 
Democrats;  1829,  he  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  succeeded  Jackson  in 
the  Presidency,  1837.  He  found  him- 
self conflronted  with  a  difficult  financial 
condition,  owing  to  Jackson*s  attacks 
on  banking,  and  to  the  vvrildest  specu- 
lation, and  lost  much  of  his  popularity. 
In  1840  he  was  defeated  by  the  Whig 
candidate.  Harrison.  He  ran  as  Free 
Soil  Candidate' in  1848,  carrying  enough 
Democratic  votes  to  cause  the  election 
of  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate. 

Vanoou'vsr.  The  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  steamer 
lines  to  Japan  and  China.  It  is  the 
chief  city  of  British  Columbia,  with 
immense  commerce,  lumber,  ship- 
building. Jute,  sugar  and  salmon  pack- 
ing industries.    P.  28,114. 

Vanoou'vsr.  A  city  of  Washington, 
seven  miles  north  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
on  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  an  important  lumber  traffic,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Military  De- 
partment of  the  Columbia.    P.  6,500. 

VanoouWar*s  Island.  An  island  off 
the  west  coast  of  Canada,  belonging 
to  British  Columbia,  separated  trom  the 
mainland  by  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
Johnston  Straits,  and  Georgia  Straits, 
and  on  the  south  from  the  Unitea 
States  by  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Puca.  Its  area  is  18,752  square  miles, 
two-thirds  being  mountains  and  barren 
rocks,  the  main  mass  a  mountain  range 
which  rises  in  its  highest  peak.  Mount 
Arrowsmith,  to  5,900  feet.  The  island 
was  discovered  1592  by  Juan  de  la 
Puca;  was  visited  1778  by  Captain 
Cook  and  1792  by  Lieutenant  Vancou- 
ver who  gave  it  his  name.  Until  1858 
it  was  held  by  the  Hudson  Bfiy  Com- 
pany and  1865  was  incorporated  Into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its  vast  coal 
mines  supply  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Canada.  There  are  large  forests 
furnishing  lumber  of  fine  quality  and 
about  a  tenth  of  its  area  is  under  cul- 
tivation producing  cereal^  and  fruits. 
P.  41,160. 

Van'dals.  A  race  of  German  liar- 
barians.  allied  with  the  Goths,  who 
once  inhabited  the  region  of  the  sea  of 
Azov.  They  afterwards  migrated  and 
settled  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  Hun- 
gary and  Silesia.    They  fought  Marcus 
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Aurelius,  and  acted  with  the  Goths  on 
the  Danube.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  they  abandoned  their 
homes,  and  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain. 
where  they  finally  settled  in  part  of 
Bstica.  which  received  their  name, 
Vandalica  (now  Andalusia).  In  429, 
50,000  to  80,000  of  them  crossed  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  under  Genseric,  rav- 
aging Africa  and  making  Carthage  their 
capital.  In  455  they  invaded  Italy  by 
fleet  and  plundered  Rome  for  fourteen 
days:  their  manner  of  destroying  and 
mutilating  works  of  art  collected  in 
the  city  originating  the  term  vandalism. 
Becommg  enervated  by  luxury  they 
were  crushed  by  Belisarius,  533,  the 
remnant  being  dirafted  into  Justinian's 
army  for  service  against  Persia,  where 
their  race  was  finally  used  up.  The  few 
who  remained  in  An*ica  were  soon  as- 
similated by  the  natives. 

Van'derbilt,  Oornellut  (1794-1877). 
An  American  capitalist,  born  on  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  He  began  business  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  with  a  small  boat 
plying  between  Staten  Island  and  New 
York  City.  In  1817  he  built  a  steam- 
boat for  service  between  New  York  and 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  subse- 
quently increasing  his  business  so  as  to 
become  the  chief  steamship  owner  in 
the  United  States.  In  1857  he  became 
President  of  New  York  and  Harlem 
Railrofid.  tn  1864  of  the  Hudson  River, 
and  in  1867  of  the  New  York  Central 
roads,  finally  controlling  the  Lake 
Shore,  Canada  Southern  and  Michigan 
Central  lines.  He  founded  the  Vander- 
bilt  University  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
with  11,000,000. 

Van'depbilt,  William  Henry  (1821- 
85) .  Son  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  born 
in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  He 
became  associated  with  his  father's 
railroad  enterprises,  succeeding  him 
at  his  death,  1877.  He  was  a  bene* 
factor  of  Columbia  and  Vanderbilt 
universities. 

Van  DIemen  (van-de'men),  Anthony 
(1593-1645).  A  Dutch  navigator.  Made 
viceroy  of  the  East  Indies.  1636,  he 
sailed,  1642,  on  an  expedition  with 
Tasman,  during  which  was  discovered 
the  island  lying  to  the  south  of  Aus- 
tralia and  which  was  called  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  now  known  as  Tasmania. 

Van  DIa'man't  Land.  See  Tasmania; 
Tasman. 

Van  Dyok%  8lr  Anthony  (1599-1641). 
One  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
Flemish  school,  bom  in  Antwerp.  He 
studied  with  Rubens;  and,  after  further 
studies  in  Italy,  became  famous  as  a 
portrait  painter.  In  1633  he  went  to 
Kngland,  was  appointed  painter  to  the 


court  by  Charles  I.,  who  knighted  him 
and  allowed  him  an  annuity. 

Van«,  WMithsr.  A  mechanical  device, 
usually  attached  to  a  prominent  object 
as  a  gable  roof,  tower,  or  church 
spire,  having  the  form  of  natural  or 
fantastical  objects  (often  a  cock,  hence 
the  name  weather-cock),  revolving 
flreely  on  a  perpendicular  axis  at  the 
will  of  the  wind,  the  direction  of  which 
it  indicates. 

Vanilla.  A  Mexican  orchid,  a  parasitic 
air-plant  on  other  trees,  with  thick 
leaves,  greenish  white  flowers,  and 
a  pod  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  af- 
fording the  flavor.  When  planted,  a 
piece  of  woodland  is  cleared  out  and 
the  vines  started  in  the  earth  by  cut- 
tiDM  beside  the  trunks.  It  takes  the 
pods  a  month  to  ripen  and  six  to  dry. 
Vanilla  is  grown  in  the  West  Indies* 
Java  and  the  Spice  Islands. 

Vannaa.  A  medieval  Breton  city,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Venete  and  or  the 
department  of  Morbihan,  ten  miles  Arom 
the  coast  between  Brest  and  Nantes. 
It  contains  Roman  and  Celtic  antiqui- 
ties, Celtic  Museum,  cathedral,  tomb  of 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer;  old  parliament 
house  and  fortifications.    P.  25,114. 

Van  Rana^aalaar,  Stephan  (1765- 
1839).  An  American  statesman  and  pa- 
tron of  learning,  born  in  New  York.  He 
presided  over  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  1801;  served  in  the 
War  of  1812,  in  command  of  the  state 
militia,  and  promoted  the  Erie  Canal. 
He  was  Congressman  1823-29;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  New  York  University  and 
founded  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy. 

Va'por.  All  solids,  with  the  exception 
of  carbon,  are  rendered  liquid  by  the 
application  of  heat,  so  an  application  of 
still  greater  heat  transforms  them  into 
vapor,  which  is  really  gas.  The  most 
familiar  instance  of  vapor  and  the  one 
which  has  received  the  most  useful 
application,  is  that  of  aqueous  vapor,  or 
steam.  When  hot.  It  is  transparent  as 
air,  but  when  cooled  and  mixed  with 
air,  and  about  to  return  to  the  state  of 
water  by  further  reduction  of  temper- 
ature, it  becomes  visible,  as  if  it  were 
merely  water  dust.    See  Steam. 

Variation  of  tha  Oompaat.  It  is  due 
to  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  in 
Boothia  Felix.  See  Aclinic  Line.  Oii 
local  variations  see  Compass. 

VaKlooaa  Valna.    The  most  frequent 

gosltion  of  varicose,  or  swollen  and 
netted  veins,  is  the  calf  of  the  leg,  but 
they  may  appear  elsewhere,  and  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  region  of  the  anus, 
when  they  take  the  form  of  or  occasion 
piles  (which  see).     They   may   arise 
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from  agre  or  debilitation,  from  over 
strain  in  standing,  from  wearing  tight 
garters,  and  from  pressure  dunng 
pregnancy.  When  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation aocompany  varioosity,  loss  of 
blood  and  ulceration  may  ensue. 
Bandaging  and  the  use  of  elastic  stock- 
ings are  recommended,  and  sometimes 
operative  treatment  may  be  necessary. 

Varroia  (also  known  as  Ohioken* 
Pox).  A  febrile  contagious  disease, 
ohiefly  affecting  children,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  small-pox;  it  is  of  little 
<Mr  no  danger  when  well  treated  and 
proper  care  given  during  convales- 
cence. 

Varna.  An  important  Bulgarian  sea- 
port on  the  Black  Sea.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
brandy,  soap  and  leather.    P.  26,886. 

VaKnlsh.  A  solution  of  some  resin- 
•us  material  in  any  proper  solvent, 
alcohol,  turpentine  and  oil  being  most 
treouently  employed.  Resinous  ffums, 
8uoh  as  copal,  colophony  and  lack  are 
most  often  used  in  its  manufacture, 
with  or  v^thout  the  addition  of  a  color- 
ing pigment. 

Varro  (116-28  B.  G.).  ''The  most 
learned  of  the  Romans,*^  as  well  as  the 
most  prolific  of  Roman  authors.  Of  his 
four  hundred  and  ninety  books  only  two 
have  survived  and  one  of  them  in  a 
fragmentary  state.  They  are  the  ''  De 
Re  Rustica^'  (**  On  Farming")  and  the 
**  De  Lingua  Latina  **  (''  The  LaUn  Lan- 
guage " ) . 

Va'aa.    See  Gustavus  Vasa. 

Vat'loan.  The  principal  residence  of 
the  Pope  and  the  seat  of  the  numerous 
offices  of  the  Holy  See,  and  also  of  a 
great  library,  museums  and  collections 
of  art,  ancient  and  modem,  which  con- 
stitute one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
Rome.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
buildings  or  wings  and  of  magnificent 
gardens,  surrounded  by  high  walls.  It 
»  connected  with  the  famous  Sistine 
Chapel  (q.  v.),  and  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
gBirdens  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican  Hill. 
The  Vatican  Palace  is  nearly  a  quarter 
«f  a  mile  long,  has  twenty  courts,  eight 
grand  staircases,  halls  decorated  by 
Raphael,  and  11,000  rooms.  No  Pope 
has  ever  visited  them  all. 

Vaueluaa  (enclosed  vale).  A  circu- 
lar valley  surrounded  by  precipices  and 
containing  the  fount  of  the  Sorgue, 
which  here  bursts  from  the  limestone. 
The  favorite  home  of  Petrarch,  who 
wrote  his  sonnets  here.  It  gives  its 
name  to  a  department  of  Prance. 

Vautfavllle.  A  form  of  theatrical  en- 
tertainment extremely  popular  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.    Large  cir- 


cuits of  theatres  are  devoted  to  it.  and 
a  great  number  of  small  theatres  snow- 
ing moving  pictures  give  vaudeville 
acts  also.  Vaudeville  originated  in 
France  and  described  a  short  play;  but 
the  word  in  the  United  States  has  su- 
perseded the  word  "variety**  as  a 
means  of  indicating  a  theatrical  show 
composed  of  various  features.  In 
vaudeville,  the  acts,  each  lasting  from 
ten  to  thirty,  minutes,  but  mostly 
twenty  minutes,  are  of  all  kinds;  short 
plays,  farces,  operettas,  protean  plays, 
sketches,  singers,  teams  of  comedians 
who'  dance,  sing  and  tell  Jokes,  sister 
teams,  all  sorts  of  players  on  musical 
Instruments;  an  endless  number  of  ath- 
letic feats,  such  as  bicycle  riding.  Jug- 
gling, tight  rope  walking,  skating,  and 
bag  punching;  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formers; performing  animals;  appear- 
ances of  persons  temporarily  notorious; 
all  kinds  of  spectacular  and  trick  danc- 
ing; lightning  changes  of  costume, 
lightning  pictorial  and  plastic  artista. 
thought-reading,  hypnotism;  in  fact 
everything  of  any  possible  interest.  As 
a  form  of  ai^usement,  it  is  not  regarded 
highly,  and  is  chiefly  patronised  by 
*'  the  general  public,** — those  lookias 
for  amusement  only. 

Vauxhall  (vox'al).  A  region  of  Lon- 
don near  the  Thames,  once  famous  for 
its  gardens,  center  of  brilliant  exhibi- 
tions and  fashionable  entertainments. 

Ve'tfaa  (Sanskrit,  vld,  to  know).  The 
Sanskrit  Scriptures.  The  most  ancient 
or  Rig  Veda,  consists  of  primitive 
hymns,  and  may  date  from  1200  B.  C, 
though  not  written  down  for  600 
years:  the  **  Yajur-Veda "  contains 
Uturgies;  the  '*  Sama-Veda,**  exorcisms 
and  adjurations;  the  **  Atharva-Veda,** 
magic  lormuls. 

Veg'etabie  Ivory-  A  curious  ma- 
terial furnished  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  palm  tribe  (Phytele- 
phas  maorocarpa)  growing  on  the  An- 
dean plains  of  Peru  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  The  kernels  contained 
in  the  fruit  are  about  the  size  of  an  egg 
and  are  very  hard  and  white  when  ripe ; 
they  resemble  ivory  so  completely  that 
few  names  have  ever  been  better  ap- 
plied than  vegetable  ivory.  They  are 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons, handles,  and  small  trinkets  and 
so  completely  resemble  true  ivory  as 
to  often  deceive  competent  Judges. 

Veg'etable  KInptfom.  One  of  the  di- 
visions of  organic  nature,  the  other  be- 
ing the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  higher 
forms  of  life,  a  division  between  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  is  not  diffi- 
cult, but  the  lower  organisms  closely 
approach  each  other.    However,  it  is 
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agreed  to  ioclude  in  the  vegetable 
kingdoin,  besides  the  unmistakable 
plants,  all  fungi,  the  bacteria  and  the 
organized  ferments,  some  of  which 
have  apparent  voluntary  movement, 
while  many  organisms  which  have  no 
voluntary  movement,  such  as  sponges, 
are  classified  as  animals. 

V«ina.  The  vessels  which  carry 
back  the  dark  blood  from  the  capil- 
laries and,  enlarging  as  they  proceed, 
finally  pour  it  through  the  ascending 
and  descending  vena  cava  into  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  The  veins  are 
supplied  with  valves,  more  numerous 
in  the  extremities,  especially  the  lower 
ones,  where  they  have  to  act  against 
the  force  of  gravity;  the  purpose  of 
these  valves  Is  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  returning  to  the  capillaries.  The 
veins  are  nourished  by  nutrient  vessels, 
but  except  in  a  few  instances,  are  not 
supplied  with  nerves. 

Velas'quaz  (vel-as'-keth),  Diego 
(1465-1523).  A  Spanish  soldier  and 
eompanion  of  Columbus,  conqueror  of 
Cuba,  and  founder  of  Havana  and  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  As  the  superior  of  Cor- 
tes, he  sent  the  latter  to  Mexico,  subse- 
quently quarreling  with  him ;  he  is  said 
to  have  died  out  of  Jealousy  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Cortes. 

Velasquez  (ve-las'keth),  DIeqo  Rod- 
riguez de  8llva  (1599-1660).  A 
Spanish  painter  who  (with  the  doubt- 
ful exception  of  Murillo)  takes  ad- 
mitted rank  as  the  greatest  of  Spanish 
artists.  His  portraits  are,  for  force, 
penetration,  directness,  and  truth,  or 
almost  unnvaled  merit;  his  landscape 
subjects  are  full  of  atmosphere  and 
light;  and  his  treatment  of  religious 
subjects  is  equal  to  that  of  the  great- 
est Italians.  He  can  best  be  studied  at 
Madrid*  but  there  is  good  work  to  be 
seen  in  England  and  Italy. 

Vellore.  A  town  of  India  In  Arcot. 
containing  a  military  cantonment,  and 
perfume  distilleries.  It  was  the  scene 
of  a  Sepoy  mutiny  1806.    P.  44,106. 

Verium.  A  parchment  Is  made  of 
sheep  or  ffoat  skin;  vellum  of  calf  and 
lamb  slun.  Vegetable  parchment 
olosely  resembles  animal  parchment. 
It  is  made  of  unsized  paper.  Immersed 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  bath  of  dilute 
mineral  acid,  producing  a  gelatinous 
sixlng.  The  material  is  translucent 
and  three  times  as  tough  as  paper. 

VelooMpede.    See  Bicycle. 

Veloo'ny  (Latin,  velox,  sv?ift).  The 
technical  term  for  speed,  or  the  rate 
of  motion,  which  may  be  oonstant  and 
uniform,  or  varying  and  irregular. 
When  a  material  point  moves,  it  de- 
scribes a  continuous  line  which  may  be  I 
6Q 


either  straight  or  curved,  and  is  called 
its  path  and  sometimes  its  trajectory. 
Motion  which  takes  place  along  a 
straight  line  is  called  rectilinear  mo- 
tion; that  which  takes  place  along  a 
curved  line  is  called  curvilinear  motion. 
The  rate  of  the  motion  of  a  point  is 
called  its  velocity.  Velocity  may  be 
either  uniform  or  variable;  it  Is  uni- 
form when  the  point  describes  equal 
spaces  or  portions  of  its  path  In  all 
equal  times:  it  is  variable  when  the 
point  describes  unequal  portions  of 
its  path  in  any  equal  times.  Uniform 
velocity  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
units  of  space  described  In  a  given  unit 
of  time.  The  units  commonly  em- 
ployed in  this  country  are  feet  and 
seconds.  The  following  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  different  degrees  of  velocity 
expressed  in  this  manner.  A  snail 
0:005  feet  in  a  second;  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Worms  and  Mains  3 :3 :  military 
quickstep  4:6;  moderate  wind  10;  fast 
sailing  vessel  18:0;  channel  steamer 
22:0;  railway  train  36  to  75  feet: 
racehorse  and  storm  50  feet;  eagle  10(i 
feet;  carrier  pigeon  120  feet;  a  hurri- 
cane 160  feet:  sound  at  O""  1,090;  a 
shot  flrom  an  Armstrong  gun  1,180;  a 
Martini-Henry  rifie  bullet  1,330; 
a  point  on  the  equator  In  its  rotation 
about  the  earth's  axis  1,520;  velocity 
of  the  vibratory  motion  of  particles  of 
air  1,590;  the  center  of  the  earth  101.- 
000  feet;  light,  and  also  electricity  m 
a  medium  destitute  of  resistance  192,- 
000  miles.  Variable  velocity  is  meas- 
ured at  any  instant  by  the  number  of 
units  of  space  a  body  would  describe  if 
it  continued  to  move  uniformly  from 
that  instant  for  a  unit  of  time.  Ittius. 
suppose  a  body  to  run  down  an  Inclined 
plane,  It  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  obser- 
vation that  it  moves  more  and  more 
quickly  during  its  descent;  suppose 
that  at  any  point  It  has  a  velocity  of  15, 
this  means  that  at  that  point  it  is  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  15  ft.  per  second,  or 
in  other  words,  if  from  that  point  all 
increase  of  velocity  ceased,  it  would 
describe  15  ft.  in  the  next  second. 

Venezue'la.  A  republie  in  the  north- 
west of  South  America,  bounded  north 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  west  by  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  south  by 
Brazil  and  east  by  British  Guiana;  area 
of  605,000  square  miles.  The  whole 
country  is  abundantly  watered  and 
contains,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Andes  region,  no  arid  land.  Its  great 
river  is  the  Orinoco,  the  second  river 
of  South  America.  The  east  coast  of 
Venezuela  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus 1498:  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  visited 
it  in  1499  and,  entering  Lake  Mara- 
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ealbo,  found  an  Indian  village  con- 
structed CD  pileB,  wbloti  they  named 
Veoetuela,  or  little  Venice,  a  name 
which  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
whole  oountry.  Veaeiuela  revolted 
from  Spialn,  ISll,  forming,  with  New 
Granada  and  Ecuador,  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  1813.  In  1831,  the  sUtes 
Beparated,  Venezuela  becoming  Inde- 
pendent. A  controversy  between  Ven- 
esuelft  and  Great  Britain  on  account  of 
the  boundary,  became  acute,  1894. 
The  British  government  was  about  to 
assert  what  It  deemed  Its  rl^ts  by 
power  of  ariLS,  when  Cleveland,  with 
assent  Of  Congress,  Intervened  In  virtue 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  auggesting  ar- 
bitration wtilcta  was  agreed  upon  by 
both  countries.  The  rule  of  Castro, 
a  practical  dictator,  became  so  objec- 
tionable that  the  European  powers 
blooliaded  the  coast,  ISOS.  The  United 
States  again  used  friendly  ofQces,  but 
1B08  Castro  had  to  leave  the  oounlry, 
ostensibly  on  account  of  poor  health 
and  made  subsequent  attempts  to  dis- 
turb the  peace.  The  country  has 
barely  begun  development;  ita  agrioul- 
tural  posaiblUtles  are  enonnous;  Us 
wealth  In  valuable  woods  and  minerals 
li  undeveloped.  Gold,  copper  and  coal 
exist,  but  the  governmenVs  attitude, 
especially  towards  Amerlcang,  retards 
the  development  of  the  country.  Cap- 
ital Caracas,  with  port  of  l^a  Ouayra. 
P.  tfiftOfiSi. 

Ven'loa.  One  of  tbe  famous  and 
singular  cities  of  lUIy  or  the  world, 
built  upon  a  crowded  cluster  ot  Islels, 
on  the  northwest  co  , 

by  fugitives  from  At  i 

center  of  Italian  a 
It  became  mistress  i 
lyrla,  Oreeoe,  Const 
pniB.     It  was   a  c(  i 

during  the  Middle  .  ' 

a  council  of  Ten,  ai 
Icon  ended  tbe  Indec 
It  was  inoorporatea  ; 

in  1 886  It  was  ceded  ..  .^, J 

part  of  that  kingdom.  Tbe  city  is  built 
on  80  islands  or  islets,  and  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part,  built  upon  artl- 
flolal  foundations  of  plies  and  stones,  so 
that  the  city  seems  to  rise,  not  from 
land,  but  from  the  unsubstantial  sea. 
It  is  divided  by  U6  canals;  tbe  «anal 
Is  the  street  and  the  gondola  the  street 
oar  or  carriage.  Ons  may  move  about  on 
foot  along  narrow  sidewalks,  and  by 
the  300  bridges.  The  Grand  Canal  is 
the  main  thoroughfare  for  traffic  and 

Kleasure.  The  Plaiza  or  Square  of  St. 
[ark.  Is  the  great  center  of  business 
and  amusement  and  the  locality  most 
frequented    by    tourists.    Venice    has 
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many  magnificent  monuments  ot  tbe 
arcbitecture  of  ancient  times,  the  best 
known  Is  tbe  cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  a 
glorious  By  tan  tine  structure  with 
glowing  mosaics.  A  lofty  oampanilfl 
across  the  Piazza  was  destroyed  1807 
but  rebuilt  on  solid  foundations.  Tb« 
Doge's  palace,  partly  rebuilt  813  A.  D., 
Is  superbly  decorated,  and  the  art  gal- 
lery and  cnurohes,  are  adorned  by  Ti- 
tian, Tintoretto,  Pellini  and  Paul  Vero- 
nese. A  commercial  city;  Venice 
has  also  Important  manufactures  of 
glass  and  silverware,  with  ship-yards, 
second  only  to  those  of  Genoa.  P. 
175000. 

ventril'oqulam  (Latin,  stomach 
speaking).  The  art  of  producing  dis- 
tinct sounds  and  words  without  any 
motion  of  the  mouth,  and  so  that  the 
hearer  refers  tbe  sound  to  some  other 
place.  It  Is  managed  by  dexterity  and 
■'--      Ventriloquism  is  a  very  an- 
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oient  art  and  is  mentli 

Mxii,  4. 

Ve'nua,  The  goddess  of  love, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  DIone,  but  ac- 
cording to  later  legend  bom  of  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  She  received  tbe 
prize  of  beauty  In  the  Judgment  ot 
Paris.  Cupid  was  her  son.  The 
Greek  Aphrodite  was  the  generative 
rain-cloud  of  spring  rising  from  the 
sea,  girded  by  the  rainbow  and  wedded 
to  HephKStus,  the  lightning.  The  Ra- 
man Venus  was  goddess  of  youthful  and 
wedded  love,  beaCower  of  children  and 
happy  lite.  The  Venus  of  Milo  rep- 
resents the  noble  type. 

Vs'nin.  The  second  of  the  planets. 
In  distance  from  tbe  sun,  and  the  most 
brilliant  of  all,  and  the  one  which 
oomes  nearest  to  our  earth.  Seen 
throu^  the  telescope.  It  assumes  the 

fihases  of  the  moon.  Its  distance  from 
he  sun  is  67,500,000  miles.  It  Is 
7,150  miles  in  diameter  and  revolves 
on  Its  axis  only  once  In  its  orbit  ot  S30 
days.  Its  transit  across  the  sun  meas- 
ures the  sun's  distance  by  parallaz, 
and  at  long  intervals,  the  last  having 
been  in  1888,  the  next  being  due  In 
8004. 

Vara  Opui*.  An  ancient  seaport  of 
Mexico,  800  miles  east  of  Mexico  Clly. 
built  on  a  seml-olrole  facing  the  Gulf, 
and  laid  out  with  wider  streets  than  Is 
usual  In  tropical  countries.  It  was  for- 
merly well  fortified,  but  extremely  un- 
sanitary. Sanitation  has  been  fiitro- 
duoed  and  docks  constructed.  The  ex- 
ports are  ores,  precious  woods,  metals, 
cotton,  drugs  and  textiles.  It  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  American  troops 
in  the  Mexican  War.  See  Soott,  Win- 
field.    P.  85,711. 
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V^rbena^eea.  An  order  of  plants, 
including  the  teakwood  of  India  (Tec- 
tonia  grandis).  Its  leaves  are  used 
medicinally  and  yield  a  purple  dye;  the 
timber  is  the  most  valuable  of  any 
product  in  the  East  Indies;  it  is  light, 
easily  worlLcd  and  durable,  used  exten- 
sively for  shipbuilding.  The  garden 
verbena  belongs  to  the  order.  Ver- 
benaoes  officinalis  had  at  one  time  a 
high  reputation  as  a  medicinal  plant. 

V^roel'li.  A  city  on  the  River  Sesia  in 
the  Novara-  province.  Piedmont,  Italy. 
It  contains  a  university  and  the  fine, 
church  of  St.  Andrea.  It  exports  rice 
largely;  p.  (including  garrison)  35,- 
448.  It  is  a  great  railway  center  and 
possesses  a  fine  museum  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities. 

Var'dl,  OluMp'pe  (1813-1901).  The 
most  popular  composer  of  Italian  opera 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  vfBs  the 
son  of  poor  parents,  and,  showing 
an  early  talent  for  music,  was  put  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  an  adequate  mu- 
sical training.  His  first  opera  to  obtain 
anything  like  popularity  was  his  "  Na- 
bucodonosor,**  produced  in  1842.  **  I 
Lombard! "  followed  in  1843,  and 
"Ernani'*  in  1844,  which  were  even 
greater  successes,  and  gave  him  a  first 
place  among  European  composers.  In 
1851  he  produced  *' Rigoletto,"  and  in 
the  next  few  years  *'  II  Trovatore,"  and 
^  La  Traviata.**  In  1871  he  astonished 
the  world  by  the  production  at  Cairo 
of  a  re&Uy  great  opera.  This  was 
"  Aida,"  which  was  followed  at  inter- 
vals by  •*  Otello,"  and  ••  Palstaff." 

V«rMtoh«gln  (vest-ch&'gin),  Vaall 
(1842-1904).  An  admirable  Russian 
artist  who  told  the  truth  as  he  saw  it 
in  the  simplest  way.  In  1867  General 
Kaufmann  invited  him  to  Join  his  puni- 
tive expedition  into  Central  Asia  as 
art  volunteer.  Verestchagin  accepted 
with  delight  and  sketched  battle  scenes 
with  all  their  horrors,  soldiers  in  their 
dirt,  brutality  and  laziness;  all  with  an 
intense  indlvIduaUty  and  a  sort  of  vivid 
reverence.  No  one  that  has  ever  seen 
his  three  greatest  pictures  ^  Cruci- 
fixion** (in  ancient  Rome).  **  Blowing 
from  Guns**  (in  British  India),  and 
**  Hanging**  (in  Russia),  can  ever  for- 
get even  the  slightest  detail. 

Vm^II,  Pub'liiM  VIrginiM  Ma'ro  (70- 
19  B.  C).  After  Homer,  the  greatest 
epic  poet  of  antiquity.  His  moat  finished 
poem  is  the  '*  Georgics,*'  in  which  the 
various  departments  of  agriculture  are 
described  with  much  detail  and  illus- 
trated with  episodes  of  the  finest 
poetry:  his  '*  iEneid  **  was  not  finished 
at  his  death,  and  he  ordered  its  destruc- 
tion. Though  unfinished,  the  work  has 


always   been    considered   his   master- 

fiiece  and  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  his- 
orical  epic  ever  written.  No  other  Ro- 
man poet  rivalled  his  melodious  hex- 
ameter. Tennyson  calls  him  the  master 
of  the  *''  stateliest  metre  ever  moulded 
by  the  lips  of  man.**  His  object  was  the 
glorification  of  Rome  and  of  the  Julian 
line,  and  the  poem  is  intensely  Roman 
both  in  form  and  spirit.  While  in- 
ferior in  power  to  Lucretius  at  his 
best,  the  '^^Eneid  **  is  full  of  beautiful 
descriptions,  of  stirring  battle  scenes, 
of  might  and  majesty,  together  with 
a  haunting  sadness  that  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  Vergirs  own  words,  **  lacri- 
m©  rerum  **  ('^  the  tears  of  things  **). 
The  "  Bucolics  **  are  models  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  Augustus  loved  him,  and 
Octavia  (q.  v.)  fainted  when  he  read 
the  episode  of  the  death  of  Marcellus. 
Horace  and  his  contemporaries  hon- 
ored him  as  the  greatest  light  of 
Latin  poetry,  and  during  the  Middle 
Ages  he  was  studied  with  an  almost 
religious  zeal. 

VarmlMni  (Italian,  little  worms).  A 
fine  kind  of  macaroni,  used  in  soup  and 
puddings. 

VaKmlform  Appendix.  See  Appen- 
dicitis. 

Varment'.  One  of  the  five  New 
England  States,  9,565  square  miles, 
bounded  north  by  Canada,  east  by  Con- 
necticut River,  which  divides  it  from 
New  Hampshire,  west  by  New  York 
state,  from  which  it  is  separated  for 
100  miles  by  Lake  Champlain.  The 
Green  Mountains,  rounded  and  forested, 
rise  to  4,000  feet.  The  valleys  and 
plateaus  are  studded  with  small  lakes; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Vermont  was 
claimed  as  a  part  of  the  New  Hampshire 

f rants,  when  first  settled,  1724.  In 
763,  it  was  claimed  by  New  York 
under  grants  to  Duke  of  York,  but  the 
settlers  resisted  the  officers  sent  by 
New  York.  Its  pioneers,  the  ^*  Green 
Mountain  Boys,'*  fought  vigorously  in 
the  Revolution,  and  it  was  admitted  as 
the  fourteentn  State  of  the  Union, 
1791.  It  produces  marble,  granite, 
slate,  lumber,  pulp,  cereals  and  maple 
sugar.  Manufactures  textiles.  Mont- 
pelier  is  the  capital;  Burlington,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  a  port  of  entry.  P. 
355,956.  including  about  25,000  Can- 
adians (mostly  French)  and  less  than 
1,000  negroes. 

Vtrne,  JuIm  (1828-1905).  One  of 
the  most  popular  authors  of  wonder- 
stories  in  Europe.  The  best  knovim  of 
his  numerous  works  are  **  Five  Weeks 
in  a  Balloon,**  '*  A  Journey  to  the  Cen- 
ter of  the  Earth/*  '*  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea,**  '^  Round  the 
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World  in  Eighty  dttys,"  and 
Strogoff." 

VamM  <var-Da'),  Emit*  Jmui  HontM 
(lISV-lBeS).  A  distinguished  Frentii 
painter  of  batUe-pleMs,  the  beet 
of  which  are  in  the  galleries  of 
VersailleB  and  the  Louvre.  Both  bis 
father,  Charles  Vernet  {1758-1835), 
and  his  grandfather,  Claude  J.  Vemei 
<17i4-lT8&J,  were  also  painters  of 
note,  the  former  exoelllnK  In  historioal 
and  miliUry  subjects  ana  the  latter  In 
marine  and  landscape  pictures. 

VaKnisr  (vam'yia),  Plarr*  (15S0- 
1637).  An  ingenious  Prenchoian,  who 
invented  the  mechanism  of  the  vernier 
auxiliary  soate,  enabling  lines  and 
angles  to  be  measured  to  a  much  more 
minute  degree  than  had  previously 
been  possible.  By  iooreastng  the  length 
of  the  vernier,  the  measureroent  ie  made 
still  more  accurate. 

Vero'na.  An  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
72  miles  west  of  Venice,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Adige,  and  one  of  the  best 
fortified  places  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Roman  amphitheater,  built  between  81 
and  117  A.  D.,  has  been  wonderfully 
preserved,  witli  seals  for  22,000  peo- 

f'le;  the  cathedral  dates  from  the 
welfth  century  and  has  an  altar  freeoo 
of  Titian,  and  the  art  galleries  contain 
many  famous  works  from  the  best 
Italian  masters.  The  castle  of  Theo- 
dorlo  towers  above  the  Adige ;  the 
house  of  Juliet  Capulet  (a  real  person- 
age] still  stands.  The  church  of  St. 
Zeuo  and  rellos  of  Soaliger  are  remark- 
able. Verona  manufactures  wool  and 
linen,  has  important  schools  and  a 
great  garrison.    P.  75,000. 

Varona'M  (ve-ro-nay*By),  Paul,  _. 
Oagllarl,  Paola  (1528-88).  An  Italian 
painter  of  great  eminence,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Titian  and  Tinloretlo.  born  at 
Verona,  but  living  much  at  Venice.  His 
works  are  remarkable  for  gorgeous 
colors,  noble  pose,  expression,  thought, 
admirable  grouping;  architectural  back- 

Sounds,  and  magnlflcent  costumes  of 
e  Renaissance.  His  most  celebrated 
Saintlngs  are  the  "  Marriage  Feast  at 
;ana,"  now  In  the  Louvre,  the  "Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi "  In  the  British  Na- 
tional Gallery.  "  The  Feast  at  Mat- 
thew's House,"  the  "  History  of 
Esther,"  and  "Venice,  Queen  of  the 
Sea." 

Varrazu'no  Jvar-ats-ia'no],  Alov- 
annl  (1180-1527}.  A  Genoese  navigator 
and  soldier  of  noble  birth  who  in  the 
service  of  Francis  I.  of  Prance  made 
two  or  three  voyages  to  America  about 
the  years,  1580-15S7.  He  landed  on 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  explored 
New  York  Bay  and   the  PaUsades  of 


the  Hudson,  thus,  seeing  New  York  ■ 
century  before  Hudson.  Then  passins 
along  the  Long  Island  ooast  and  New 
England  he  eventually  reached  Ik« 
shorea  of  Newfoundland.  On  his  retnm 
to  France  he  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia  and  was  talen  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards.  There  are  two  accounts  of 
his  end — ons  that  he  was  put  to  death 
aa  a  private  in  Spain,  and  another  that 
he  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  savages 
of  America. 

Vapsalllaa  [ver-sal'}.  A  city  of 
France,  12  miles  west-southwest  of 
Paris  by  rail,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
French  court  and  famous  for  its  palace, 
1,400  ft.  long  with  great  terrace  gar- 
dens designed  and  executed  by  Le 
Notre  to  the  order  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
palace  and  grounds  now  belong  to  the 
French  nation  and  are  preserved  as  a 
museum  of  history  and  of  arts;  the 
grounds  as  a  public  park.  From  the 
middle  of  September,  1870,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  1871,  Versailles  was 
the  center  of  all  the  operations  of  the 
Germany  army.  On  January  18,  1871. 
King  William  of  Prussia  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Germany  in  Lbe 
Mirror  Hall  of  the  Palace.  During 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  Versailles  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  headquarters  of  the  French  army 
u;   ■      "      Mahon.    P.  50,000. 

Bb     The  series  of  articula- 
tl  constituting  the  spine,   or 

St — mn,  the  most  characlerisUo 

part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  highest 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Verte- 
brata.  The  bones,  placed  one  above. 
or  In  front  of,  the  other,  form  a  tube 

Erotecling  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow, 
y  which  sensation  and  voUUoh  are 
transmitted  between  the  body  and  the 
brain.  They  vary  greatly  in  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles  and  flshes,  their  char- 
acter typifying  the  creature  in  exislent 
and  extinct  orders.  In  man,  they  num- 
ber seven  In  the  neck  (cervical  ver- 
tebra), twelve  in  the  back  (dorsal 
vertebra),  and  Ave  In  the  loin  (lumbar 
vertebra) ;  these  are  oalled  the  true 
vertebrs.  In  addition  to  these  are  Ove 
vertebrs  ossifled  together,  forming  the 
sacrum,  and  four  more  also  ossifled 
together,  oalled  the  coccygeal  vertebra 
at  the  extremity. 

Vart«lM«'U.  Tba  highest  and  most 
important  class  of  animal  sub-Uog- 
doms,  oharaoterlEed   by    the  tmlversal 


sphial  cord.  Comparative  anatomlBU 
usually  class  the  vertebrates  as  Aihea, 
reptiles,  birds  and  mammals. 

Vap'tMo  or   DIziliMM.     A  symptoni 
which  should  always  be  viewed  wlUt 
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apprehension  as  it  very  frequently  in- 
dicates mischief  within  the  internal  car 
or  in  the  brain  itself. 

Var'vain.    See  Verbenacee. 

Vaapasla'nus,  Ti'tus  Pla'viut  (9-79 
A.  D.).  A  Roman  emperor  of  humble 
origin,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier  and  general.  While  at  Alex- 
andria, in  command  of  the  East,  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  le- 
gions and  quickly  repaired  to  Rome, 
leaving  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the 
sieflre  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  simple 
and  unostentatious  in  his  mode  of  life, 
kept  his  soldiers  under  strict  discipline 
and  did  much  by  his  example  to  lessen 
the  ill  effects  of  the  prodigality  of  his 
predecessors. 

Vaapidn.    See  Wasp. 

Varta  (Sanskrit  vas,  to  make  a 
home).  An  ancient  Latin  divinity, 
whose  worship  was  the  embodiment  ox 
an  idea,  deeply  rooted  in  the  Roman 
mind,  that  the  state  was  a  great  family. 
Every  city  as  well  as  every  home  had 
its  Lares  and  Penates,  and  a  shrine 
of  Vesta,  protectress  of  the  civic  as 
well  as  of  the  family  life.  The  cen- 
tral shrine  for  the  whole  Latin  people 
was  at  Lanuvium  about  20  miles  from 
Rome. 

Vaa'tala.  Every  community  of  the 
Latins  had  a  temple  to  Vesta,  to  which 
were  consecrated  the  fires  of  the 
hearth,  symbolized  in  the  ever  burning 
flre,  carefully  guarded  day  and  night 
by  priestesses  known  as  Vestals.  They 
were  young  maidens,  selected  at  the 
age  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  who  were 
bound  to  the  service  of  Vesta  (q.  v.) 
for  thirty  years.  In  the  first  ten  the 
Vestal  learned  her  duties,  the  second 
she  performed  them,  and  the  last  ten 
taught  them  to  the  initiates.  The  break- 
ing of  the  vow  of  chastity  or  the 
neglect  of  duty  was  punishable  by 
death.  As  a  compensation,  the  Vestals 
were  highly  respected  and  enjoyed 
aany  privileges. 

VaaH'vlua.  A  volcano  on  the  east 
share  of  the  Bay  of  Naples;  it  is  a  sol- 
itary mountain,  rising  majestically 
fW>m  the  surrounding  plain  to  a  height 
whioh  until  1890  was  of  over  4,000  it., 
bat  which  has  been  considerably  low- 
ered by  the  eruptions  which  have  taken 
place  since.  The  first  recorded  eruption 
af  Vesuvius  is  that  of  79  A.  D.,  which 
burled  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  un- 
der 20  ft.  of  ashes  and  lava.  Frequent 
serious  eruptions  have  taken  place 
sinoe,  the  last  being  1906,  when  two 
villages  were  destroyed  by  lava  and 
falling  ashes.  The  vineyards  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius  were  also  destroyed. 
An  observatory  was  erected  on  the 
summit,    1844;   and  a  cable   railvTay 


built  to  the  edge  of  the  crater,  1880, 
partly  during  the  last  eruption. 

Veto  Bill.    See  Peers. 

VibuKnum.  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Gaprifoliaces.  many  of  them 
ornamental  shrubs  ana  trees,  among 
them  viburnum  Latana,  or  wayfaring 
tree;  viburnum  opulus,  the  snow-ball 
bush,  and  viburnum  opulus  Americanus, 
the  so-called  cranberry  tree,  with  edi- 
ble berries. 

Vio'ia  or  Vatoh'ea.  A  genus  of  the 
sub-order  Papilionacee ;  a  kind  of 
bean,  cultivated  In  Europe  and  parts  of 
the  united  States  as  food  and  green 
fodder  for  cattle;  the  species  are  nu- 
merous. Like  other  plants  they  assim- 
ilate nitrogen  from  the  air  and  are 
plowed-in  to  enrich  the  soil. 

Vicks'bupg.  A  city  of  Mississippi,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  41  miles  west  of 
Jackson,  408  miles  north  of  New  Or- 
leans, shipping  cotton  and  lumber.  It 
was  attacked  by  Gen.  Grant  (April, 
1863)  who  defeated  Gen.  Pemberton, 
cutting  off  suppUes  from  the  garrison, 
and  after  a  close  siege  compelling  it  to 
surrender,  July  4,  1863  with  a  loss  of 
30,000  prisoners.  A  national  military 
park  of  1,200  acres,  containing  many 
monuments,  commemorates  the  events 
of  the  battlefields  of  Vicksburg,  and  in 
this  national  cemetery  are  buried  the 
bodies  of  16,727  soldiers.  12.723  ot 
whom  are  unknown.    P.  20,814. 

Victor  Kmmanual  I.  (1759-1824). 
King  of  Sardinia.  He  lost  his  domains 
when  Napoleon  occupied  Italy.  They 
were  restored  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  1815.  He  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  brother. 

Vio'tor  Kmman'ual  II.  (1820-1879). 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  afterward  of 
United  Italy.  He  was  bom  in  Turin,  eld- 
est son  of  Charles  Albert;  became  King 
1849  on  the  abdication  of  his  father; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
Austria,  adding  Austrian  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany  to  his  dominions,  and  by  the 
help  of  Garibaldi,  Naples  and  Sicily,  till 
in  1861  he  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Italy,  and  in  1870  entered  Rome  as  his 
capital  city.  On  June  5,  1911,  a  great 
monument  was  dedicated  to  ^ctor 
Emmanuel  as  the  first  to  take  the  title 
of  '*  King  of  Italy  and  Rome.**  This 
magnificent  monument  is  the  most  co- 
lossal structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  occupies  the  left  section  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill  and  opens  into  the 
very  heart  of  Rome  on  the  Piazza, 
vehere  stands  the  Palace  of  Venice, 
which  Paul  III.  erected.  In  front  is 
the  Gorso,  the  leading  thoroughfare  of 
the  city,  so  that  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  King  Liberator  in  gilded  bronze 
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can  be  seen  from  a  dieUQce  shining 
against  the  white  marble  of  the  oolon- 
laade  forming  ita  baokgrouDd.  The 
Blatue  is  40  fl.  high,  and  weighs  50 
tons.  It  was  cast  In  18  pieces,  and 
occupied  two  years  and  a  half  In  Itr 
oompleliOD. 

VIo'top  Immanual  III.  (1869 — ) 
The  80D  of  Humbert  I.  and  grandson  oL 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  King  ot  Italy  in  tOOO,  and  has 
proved  a  popular,  sympaUietic  sover- 
eign. 

VIeto'rU  (1819-1901).  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress 
of  India,  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  came  to  the  Uirone 
In  1837  on  the  death  of  her  uncle,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  being  crowned  in  WeBtmln- 
Bter  Abbey  in  the  following  year.  It 
1840  she  married  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  who  died  in  1661 
There  were  nine  children  -■■■--  —  r- 
riage,  namely  Victoria  A  i- 

oess  Royal,  born  1840;  A d. 

Prince  of  Wales,  1841  [Edward  VII.) ; 
Alice  Maud,  1843;  Alfred  Ernest,  1844; 
Helena,  1846;  Louise,  1848;  Arthur, 
1850;  Leopold,  1853;  and  Beatrice, 
18B7,  Of  these  Edward  VII.  died  in 
1910;  the  Princess  Royfll.  who  was 
married  lo  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  became  Empress  of  Germany, 
and  was  the  mother  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  Germany,  died  In  1601; 
Princess  Alice,  who  married  Prince 
Ludwig  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  died  In 
1878;  Prince  Alfred  (Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh and  afterwards  of  Saxe-Coburg) 
died  In  1900;  whilst  Prince  Leopold 
died  In  1884.  Lord  Melbourne  was 
Prime.  Minister  at  the  date  of  the 
Queen's  accession,  and  for  a  number  of 

J  ears  the  country  lived  through  trou- 
iesome  times,  the  Corn  LSw  and  the 
Chartist  agitations  being  al  times  very 
threatening,  but  a  more  settled  condi- 
tion of  things  supervened,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  long  and  illustrious 
Victorian  reign  there  was  no  serious 
home  unrest.  The  principal  events, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  United  King- 
dom, of  her  Majesty's  reign  were  the 
Crimean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  her 

Sroclamatlon  as  Empress  of  India,  and 
naily  the  Boer  War.  The  Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria's  accession  was  cele- 
brated In  1887,  and  the  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee ten  years  later.  A  national  memo- 
rial to  Queen  Victoria  erected  in  front 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  London,  where 
the  Mall  opens  into  Charing  Cross, 
comprises  the  statue  of  her  late  maj- 
esty amid  a  group  of  buildings,  de- 
signed by  Aston  Webb,  R.  A.,  and  ar- 
ranged  In   semi -circular    form    with 
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arohes.  The  memorial  forms  a  dignl- 
fled  termination  to  the  Mall  and  flUy 
commemorates  one  of  the  greatest 
English  sovereigns,  hailed  by  her  sub- 
jects in  her  lifetime  and  now  In  com- 
memoration as  Victoria  the  Good. 

VIoto'riA,  One  of  the  states  of  the 
Australia  Commonwealth,  south  of 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Murray 
River  and  west  of  South  Australia; 
area,  87,884  square  miles  and,  next  to 
Tasmania,  the  smallest  state  of  the 
Australian  Union.  The  southern  half  of 
the  state  is  rather  mountainous  and 
has  produced  gold  to  the  value  of 
•  1,500,000,000.  It  has  12,000,000  sheep 
and  grows  wheat.  Temperate  climate, 
but  arid  In  the  northwest,  more  so  than 
any  other  parts  of  Australia.  Victoria 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
western  states  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  very  rich  soli  on  its  prairies,  a 
rapid  development,  and  many  commu- 
nities of  mushroom  growth,  showing 
all  of  the  characteristics  of  a  new 
country.  The  capital,  Melbourne,  as  a 
center  of  Industry  and  refinement,  is 
not  behind  any  of  our  eastern  oiUes. 
The    pr'--'--'    — "-■—    -'    ■    --- 

f,25b.0 

VIoU'rhu  The  capital  of  British 
Columbia,  at  the  southeast  extremity 
of  Vancouver's  Island.  It  is  engaged 
in  a  great  lumber  and  export  trade.  P. 
85,000. 

VtDto'rla  Falla,  The  Zambesi,  about 
600  miles  from  Belra,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  cuts  through  a  fringe  of  ba- 
saltic rock,  forming  what  Livingstone 
described  as  the  most  stupendous  falls 
in  the  world,  and  the  natives  called 
"  Moalolunya,"  or  "  Smoke  sounds 
there,"  likely  from  the  spray  which 
leaps  1,200  ft.  high,  and  the  roar  of 
the  falls,  which  can  be  heard  10  miles 
away.  The  Zambesi.  1  000  yards  vride, 
plunges  down  into  a  chasm  of  400  ft. 
depth,  a  spectacular  rift  in  the  rock, 
through  which  the  waters  are  borne 
along  in  a  contracted  channel  many 
miles.  The  falls  are  estimated  to  be 
2,500  fl,  above  sea-level  and  above 
(hem  the  river  has  many  cataracts  and 
rapids.  The  volume  of  water  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  five  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Niagara,  and  it  is  claimed, 
may  have  a  potential  of  tbirty-flve  mil- 
lion horse  power,  which  means  a  power 
that  represents  a  daily  force,  the  equal 
of  a  million  tons  of  coal.     British  en- 

flneers  are  preparing,  with  a  capital  of 
15,000,000,  to  Install  near  It  one  of 
the  greatest  electric  plants  in  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
(he  tremendous  force  of  the  falls  by 
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wire,  not  only  to  the  mines  in  the 
TranBvaal,  but  to  places  within  a 
radius  of  600  miles  of  the  falls.  The 
following  figures  furnish  an  interesting 
oomparison  between  Niagara  and  Vic- 
toria Fails:  Niagara — ^American  Falls, 
1.060  feet  wide,  167  feet  high;  Horse- 
snoe  Falls,  3,010  feet  along  the  curve 
of  the  fall  (or  1,230  from  end  to  end 
in  a  straight  line  along  the  chord  of  the 
arc),  158  feet  high.  Victoria — 5,580 
feet  wide  across  the  chasm  into  which 
it  falls;  height  at  highest  points,  the 
west  and  east  ends,  256  and  343  feet; 
width  of  main  fall.  1,719  feet.  The  fall 
is  broken  by  several  islands,  Just  as 
Niagara  is  broken  by  Goat  Island;  the 
largest  of  these  Victoria  islands  are 
Boaruka  and  Livingstone. 

ViotoYia  Qla'ol^p.  This  remarkable 
glacier  is  in  Alberta,  northwest' prov- 
ince of  Canada,  and  presents  an  oblique 
front  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  Its  lower 
800  ft.,  completely  veneered  by  rock, 
lias  pushed  out  into  the  forest  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  Interesting 
facts  as  to  how  glaciers  flow  have  been 
ascertained  by  its  study.  Glacial  ice, 
to  all  appearances  solid,  is  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  plastic,  and  if  a 
river  of  water  can  be  conceived  that 
moves  in  inches  instead  of  miles,  such 
a  river  would  resemble  very  much  a 
glacier.  The  experiment  of  setting  up 
eighteen  metal  plates  in  a  direct  line 
across  the  Victoria  glacier,  a  third  of 
a  mile,  showed  a  total  movement  in 
423  days  varying  from  76  ft.  in  mid- 
stream to  about  an  inch  on  the  sides, 
an  average  of  a  little  over  two  inches 
a  day  near  the  center  and  dwindling 
toward  each  bank.  This  means  a  flow 
in  the  swiftest  part  of  about  66  ft.  a 
year. 

Victoria  Nyania.  See  Nyanza,  Vic- 
toria. 

Victoria  Regia.  A  species  of  large 
water-lily,  a  native  of  Brazil.  The 
leaves,  round  and  turned  up  on  the 
edges,  are  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  beautifully  veined.  The  flowers, 
deliciouslv  fragrant,  are  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, white  with  rose  colored  center 
and  produce  a  seed,  as  delicious  as 
almonds. 

Viou'ffa  (vicoon'ya).  A  mammal  of 
the  camel  order,  akin  to  the  llama  and 
guanaco,  found  on  the  heights  of  the 
Andes  in  Bolivia  and  Chile.  It  yields 
an  excellent  wool,  like  the  alpaca,  used 
for  fine  dress  fabrics. 

Vlanna.  The  political  and  intellec- 
tual capital  of  Austria-Hungary,  on  the 
Danube.  With  an  ancient  and  varied 
history,  it  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  best  built  cities  of  Europe.  The 
Inner  City  with  the  Ringstrasse  Is  a 


magnificent  and  fashionable  quarter. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  (1300- 
1510) ,  with  spire  of  450  feet  is  a  splen- 
did Gothic  structure.  The  Uaiversity, 
Rathhaus,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pal- 
ace of  Justice,  Museums  of  Art,  and 
Natural  History,  the  historical  Hofburg 
or  Imperial  Palace,  the  great  theater 
and  opera  house,  stand  in  a  frame- 
work of  superb  wardens  in  the  circling 
Ringstrasse  or  boulevard,  which  re- 
placed the  old  city  wall.  There  are 
magnificent  palaces  of  the  nobility. 
The  Prater  Park,  opened  in  1766,  is 
seven  square  miles  in  extent.  The  art 
collections  rival  the  Louvre.  There  is 
immense  industrial  activity,  the  manu- 
facturers like  those  of  Paris,  being 
especially  devoted  to  artistic,  tasteful 
and  scientific  productions.  Vienna  is  a 
great  financial,  commercial,  railway 
center.  An  ancient  Celtic  city,  Vindo- 
bona,  it  became  a  Roman  fortress  on 
the  Danube;  Marcus  Aurelius  died 
here  in  180.  Attila,  Charlemagne,  the 
ethos,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  fill  its 
histovy  until  it  fell  to  the  imperial  line 
of  Hapsburg,  the  oldest  in  Eurbpe.  P. 
1,750,000. 

Vlanna,  Oongraaa  of.  A  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  European  na- 
tions at  Vienna  (1814-15),  to  distribute 
the  world  among  the  Allies  after  the 
fall  of  N&poleon.  England  received 
Guiana,  Gape  Colony,  Mauritius.  Ceylon, 
Malta,  Heligol&nd;  Austria  took  north- 
ern Italy;  Russia,  Poland;  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony and  the  Rhine  Province. 

Vienna.  A  French  town  on  the 
Rhdne,  19  miles  south  of  Lyons.  It 
contains  a  Roman  theater,  amphithea- 
ter, temple,  walls,  aqueduct,  remark- 
able cathedral  and  some  of  the  finest 
early  Romanesque  churches  in  France. 
There  are  textile  and  glove  industries. 
P.  23.208. 

Vikings.  Norwegian  and  Danish 
pirates  and  sea-marauders,  the  terrors 
of  Europe,  even  to  the  Mediterranean, 
A.  D.  700-900.  They  were  explorers, 
conquerors,  settlers  at  last,  deciding 
the  destiny  of  Normandy,  England, 
Sicily  and  Naples.  In  the  end,  when 
Christianized,  their  descendants  were 
crusading  leaders  while  others  dis- 
covered Greenland  and  America. 

Vlllara  (ve-vahr'),  Louis  Hector,  Duo 
da  (1653-1734).  A  marshal  of  France, 
one  of  the  illustrious  generals  of  Louis 
xrv.  With  Turenne,  and  after  him,  he 
largely  contributed  to  the  conquests  of 
France  in  Germany,  and  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Austrian  power;  he  baffled 
Marlborough  in  Flanders,  until  he  was 
defeated  by  the  latter  at  Malplaquet. 

Villiers  Jvirierz),  Qecraa  William 
Praderiok,  Carl  of  Oiarandon  ( 1800-70) . 
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An  English  diplomat  and  statesman,  he 
began  his  ofiQcial  career  as  envoy  to 
Madrid,  succeeding  to  the  peerage, 
1838,  and  entering  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  was  Plenipotentiary  in  Paris,  and 
Foreign  Secretary  under  PaUnerston. 
Russel  and  Gladstone.  He  showed 
great  tact  and  ability  in  coping  with 
the  Smith-0*Brien  Irish  insurrection, 
his  impartiality  contributing  largely  to 
allay  the  exasperation  of  the  contend- 
ing parties. 

Villon  (vee-yonhM,  Franoolt  (1431- 
— ?).  The  first  and  one  of  the  great- 
est of  French  lyric  poets.  He  lived 
a  Bohemian  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
of  Paris,  and  was  constantly  in  colli- 
sion vnth  the  law.  Charles  d*Orleans, 
his  fellow  poet,  protected  him  at  his 
court  for  a  time,  but  he  was  drawn 
back  like  a  moth  to  the  flame  of  Paris, 
condemned  and  banished.  All  his 
strange  age  lives  in  his  vivid  verse.  He 
was  a  Zola,  a  Victor  Hugo ;  strange,  pic- 
turesque, mournful,  thoughtful,  and 
tragic. 

Vlfna.  A  government  of  Western 
Russia  with  an  area  of  16.420  square 
miles.  Also  the  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vilna,  436  miles  southwest 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  cathedrals  and  institutions  of 
learning  and  has  a  flourishing  trade  in 

frain  and  timber.  Its  population  is 
75,600, '  nearly  half  of  whom  are 
Jews 

Vinconnao.  A  French  town,  four 
miles  east  of  Paris.  It  has  a  oastle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  fortress,  ar- 
senal, artillery  headquarters,  with 
manoBuvres  in  the  park;  national  for- 
est, military  hospital.     P.  18,500. 

VInoonnot  (vin-cenz) .  A  city  of  In- 
diana, on  the  Wabash  River,  110  miles 
southwest  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  rich  agricultural  country.  It 
was  founded.  1710,  as  a  French  trad- 
ing post,  and  given  the  name  of  one  of 
the  suburbs  or  Paris.  After  the  Rev- 
olution, it  became,  and  remained  until 
1813,  the  capital  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. It  has  a  university,  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  and  has 
a  population  of  14,985. 

Vinol  (vin'-ohi),  Leonardo  tfa  (1 452- 
1519).  A  brilliant  and  versatile  gen- 
ius, described  by  Edison  as  possessing 
the  greatest  inventive  faculty  of  any 
man  that  ever  lived.  He  was  a  sculp- 
tor, architect  and  anatomist  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  botany,  mathema- 
tics, astronomy  and  music.  He  was  born 
at  Vinci,  on  the  Arno.  near  Florence, 
lived  several  years  in  that  city,  in  Milan 
and  Home,  but  spent  many  years  in 
France.  His  greatest  and  best  known 
paintings    are    "  The    Last    Supper," 


executed  on  the  wall  of  the  Dominioaii 
Convent  at  Florence,  and  **  Mona  Lisa  * 
(La  Gioconda),  stolen  from  the  Loavr«L 
in  Paris,  Aug.  22,  1911,  and  reputed 
to  be  the  most  valuable  painting  m  ttao 
world.  ^  Mona  Lisa  **  was  painted  to 
da  Vinci  from  1500  to  1506.  It  took 
the  painter  of  the  famous  **  Last  Sup- 
per*^ five  years  to  get  that  vWtchlDg 
mysterious  smile  in  the  eyes  and  lips 
which  is  the  charm  of  the  picture,  and 
to  the  end  he  declared  it  unfinished. 
It  is  a  portrait  of  the  Madonna  Lisa 
del  Gioconda,  v^fe  of  a  Florentine. 
Francis  I.  paid  $2,400  for  it,  an  enor- 
mous sum  for  that  epoch,  and  Eng- 
land is  said  to  have  offered  $5,000,000 
for  it,  which  France  refused. 

Vino.  A  term  sometimes  used  to 
desif^nate  any  climbing  plant,  but  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  species  of 
the  genus  Vitis  (q.  v.). 

Vin'ogar  (French,  vin;  wine,  aigre. 
sour).  A  condiment  which  was  used 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  the 
active  preserving  element  of  pickles, 
etc.  By  far  the  largest  quantity  or 
vinegar  is  now  made  with  dilute  acetic 
acid  (q.  v.),  obtained  as  a  by-produot 
of  destructive  distillation  of  wood.  The 
so-called  white  wine  vinegar  is  the 
pure  acetic  acid  diluted,  and  the 
called  cider  vinegar  Is  the  same 
terial  colored  with  caramel. 

VInland  or  WInotaukl.  The  aaoM 
given  to  that  part  of  the  continent  of 
America  visited  by  the  Vikings  of 
Norway.  It  was  first  sighted  is  tS4 
but  not  named  and  explored  until  !#•# 
when  Leif  Ericsos  sailed  along  tlio 
coast  from  Labrador  southward*  speai 
the  winter  in  felling  trees  and  in  the 
spring  returned  to  Iceland.  In  1002 
Leifs  brother,  Thorwald,  visited  tho 
land  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  two 
years  in  exploration.  He  attempted  a 
settlement  but  was  attacked  and  killed 
by  the  natives  whom  the  Norsemen 
called  Skrellings.  Occasional  later 
voyages  were  made.  The  last  which 
is  recorded  was  in  1347. 

Vrola.  A  large  kind  of  violin,  to 
which  in  orchestras,  the  parts  between 
the  second  violin  and  the  violoncello 
are  generally  assigned. 

VIola'ooM.  An  order  of  plants,  the 
principal  genus  of  which,  viola,  con- 
tains about  200  species,  all  herba- 
ceous, mostly  perennial,  either  stemless 
or  having  only  a  short  stem.  Several 
of  them  are  much  cultivated  in  gardens, 
some,  as  Violacea  tricolor  (the  Pansy) 
on  account  of  their  beautiful  fiowers; 
others,  as  Violacea  odorata  (the 
common  violet),  on  account  of  their 
fragrance.  The  pansy  and  the  sweet 
violet  grow  wild  in  Europe;  the  oom- 
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mon  yellow  and  dog-tooth  violet  in 
the  United  States.  The  roots  of 
several  species  of  Violace®  were  for* 
merly  used  in  medicine,  for  the  alka- 
loid they  contain,  violine,  which  acts  as 
an  emetic  and  purgative:  from  the 
petals  of  violets  a  fluid  is  prepared  and 
used  as  an  indicator  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, being  reddened  by  acids  and 
rendered  green  by  the  presence  of 
alkaloids. 

Violin'.  A  stringed  instrument;  like 
others  played  with  a  bow,  it  consists 
of  a  wooden  sonorous  chest  on  which 
a  tail  and  a  neck  are  attached,  sup- 

{sorting  four  strings,  which  may  be 
oosened  or  tightened  by  turning  pins. 
An  instrument  somewhat  similar  has 
been  used  in  the  East  for  ages.  The 
first  European  violins  were  made  about 
1550  and  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  family  Amati  of  Cremona 
(Italy),  produced  violins  which  have 
become  the  envy  of  succeeding  times, 
of  a  quality  of  tone  which  modern 
makers  have  sought  in  vain  to  equal. 
Antonio  Stradivari,  and,  later,  the  fam- 
ilies of  Guarneri  and  Ruggieri,  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  Cremona  in  the 
violin  industry.  Violins  are  now  made 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  machinery, 
but  those  of  the  very  best  quality  are 
yet  made  entirely  by  hand. 

Violonoerio  (diminutive  from  the 
Italian,  violone,  bass  violin).  It  is  a 
large  instrument  of  the  violin  class 
held  by  the  performer  between  the 
knees,  and  commonly  called  the  cello 
(cherio). 

vrpep  (Vipera).  A  genus  of  ven- 
omous serpents  of  the  family  Viperidae 
to  which  the  common  adder  (Viper 
communis),  the  red  viper  and  other 
poisonous  snakes  belong.  The  bite  of 
the  viper  is  attended  with  much  pain, 
oonsiderable  local  inflammation,  and  oc- 
oaslonally  causes  convulsions.  It  is, 
however,  seldom,  if  ever,  fatal.  The 
viper  haunts  woods,  heaths  or  shrub- 
bery, where  it  preys  on  mice,  frogs, 
small  birds  and  Insects;  it  is  torpid  in 
winter,  the  noison  being  inert,  or  nearly 
80 ;  five  to  fourteen  young  are  produced 
in  May  and  April,  hatched  at  the  time 
of  birth.  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers  attribute  great  medicinal  vir- 
tues to  broth  made  of  vipers  and  to 
their  flesh. 

VIKohow  (fer'cho),  Rudolf  (1821- 
1902).  A  German  pathologist,  pub- 
licist and  politician.  After  graduating 
in  medicine,  he  became  (1847)  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Berlin.  The 
political  commotion  of  1848  dragged 
nim  into  public  life ;  he  started  a  Jour- 
nal, "The  Medical  Reformer,"  which, 
however,     was     a     political     paper; 


founded  a  democratic  club  and  made  a 
name  as  a  popular  orator.  With  the 
conservative  reaction,  he  lost  his' 
chair,  but  was  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wuertzburg,  where  his  reputa- 
tion became  so  great  that  he  was 
(1856)  recalled  to  Berlin.  He  re- 
entered politics  (1859),  and  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire,  sitting  with 
the  Liberals.  As  a  pathologist,  his 
works  on  cellular  pathology  and  other 
branches  of  that  science  are  recognized 
as  authorities. 

Vipoin'la.  One  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states:  bounded  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  West  Virginia; 
east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic; 
south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, and  west  by  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia.  Area  42,627  square  miles. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  level 
or  moderately  rolling  land,  rising  grad- 
ually from  the  ocean ;  the  western  part 
is  hilly  and  is  crossed  by  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains.  The  highest  peak. 
White  Top,  in  Grayson  County,  is  5,700 
feet  high.  On  the  western  border  are 
numerous  mineral  springs  and  deposits 
of  sulphur,  salt,  gypsum  and  some 
lead;  the  coal  region  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world  and  extends  into 
West  Virginia.  The  soil  of  the  western 
part  is  liffht  and  good,  but  much  ex- 
hausted by  repeated  tobacco  crops. 
The  fertility  or  the  land  is  increas- 
ing, thanks  to  modern  methods  of  agri- 
culture advocated  by  the  State*s  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  The 
shores  of  Virginia  were  first  explored, 
1498,  by  Sebastian  Cabot.  It  was  first 
settled,  by  colonists  at  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Jamestown,  May  13,  1607, 
and  named  Virginia  in  honor  of  the 
virgin  queen,  Elizabeth  of  England. 
Diseases  swept  off  half  of  the  settlers 
in  the  first  autumn,  but  the  energy  of 
Captain  John  Smith  (of  Pocahontas 
fame)  saved  the  colony  from  destruc- 
tion. Notwithstanding  many  draw- 
backs, the  colony  prospered:  1671  its 
population  was  40,000.  including  2,000 
black  slaves  and  6,000  English  con- 
victs. In  1754  the  Virginia  militia 
took  part  in  the  French  War  and  Major 
George  Washington  was  in  General 
Braddock*8  corps.  Virginia  was  the 
earliest  settled,  the  largest  and  most 
populous  of  the  original  thirteen 
States ;  it  has  been  called  the  Mother  of 
Presidents,  four  out  of  the  five  before 
1825  having  been  Virginians.  April 
17,  1861,  the  legislature  passed  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  the  Con- 
federate government  moved  to  Rich- 
mond, which  became  the  center  of 
military  operations.    West  Virginia  re- 
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mained  in  the  Unioo.  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  it  during  the  War.  In  1867 
a  constitution  prohibiting  slavery  was 
accepted  by  the  voters,  marking  the 
beginning  of  reconstruction  policy: 
1870  Federal  military  control  ceased 
and  Virginia  was  restored  to  her  place 
in  the  family  of  states.  Virginia  is 
agricultural;  it  was  first  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  for  many  years,  but 
has  now  been  excelled  by  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina.  Market  garden- 
ing and  fruits  are  becoming  important. 
It  has  h'on  and  steel  industries  and 
great  textile  production  in  the  south- 
west, with  flour  and  tobacco  indus- 
tries. There  are  'important  ship- 
building yards  at  Newport-News.  In 
1907,  Virginia  rated  second  in  the  out- 
put of  brown  hematite.  Iron  ore  and 
small  quantities  of  other  metals  are 
profitably  mined.    P.  2,061.612. 

Virginia.  A  city  of  St.  Louis  County, 
Minnesota,  in  the  Mesaba  Range  dis- 
trict, about  55  miles  northwest  of 
Duluth,  and  on  the  Duluth  A  Iron 
Range,  Duluth,  Mississippi  d  North- 
ern, Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  d  Western, 
and  Great  Northern  Railroads.  It  is 
the  center  of  a  group  of  about  twenty- 
five  iron  mines.    P.  10,473. 

VIKgo  (virgin).  The  sixth  sign  of 
the  Zodiac  (q.  v.). 

vrru««  The  Latin  word  for  serpent 
poison,  used  in  medicine  to  signify 
microscopic  agencies  producing  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  activity  of  the 
virus  is  called  virulence,  as  exemplified 
in  the  virus  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox. 
See  Vaccination. 

Vis'oum.  A  genus  of  small  parasit* 
leal  shrubs,  of  the  order  Loranthaces, 
containing  more  than  400  known 
species,  mostly  tropical  and  generally 
parasites.  The  most  common  species 
IS  Viscum  album,  or  common  mistletoe, 
growing  on  many  trees,  especially  the 
apple.  The  female  plant  bears  berries 
about  the  size  of  currants,  white  and 
translucent,  full  of  a  very  viscid  Jufce, 
from  which  bird  lime  is  made.  It  at- 
tached berries  to  tree  branches  until 
they  take  root.  The  mistletoe,  appear- 
ing at  the  winter  solstice,  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  many  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  ancient  Germans 
and  Celtic  druids,  and  traces  of  the 
former  regard  for  it  still  remains  in 
the  custom  of  using  it  at  Christmas. 
The  American  mistletoe  (Phoradendron 
flavescens),  though  it  resembles  the 
European,  belongs  to  another  genus. 

Vish'nu.  The  second  god  of  the 
Hindu  trinity;  some  of  his  worshippers 
consider  him  as  the  supreme  deity.  He 
appears  in  the  Veda  as  a  beneficent, 
fructifying  god,   passing  through   the 


universe  with  three  steps  (ocean, 
heaven,  earth),  and  probably  represeoto 
the  monsoon,  rising  from  the  ocean 
with  regenerative  force.  He  is  adsooi- 
ated  with  Indra,  the  sun,  and  Varuna, 
the  ocean  and  sky.  Siva,  the  god  with 
whom  he  is  associated  in  the  modem 
trinity  of  Hinduism,  is  a  postvedic  god. 
There  have  been  nine  inoamauons 
('*  Avatars")  of  Vishnu,  and  the 
tenth  is  still  to  come.  Then  the  god 
will  destroy  all  "  barbarians  and  thieves 
and  all  whose  minds  are  devoted  to 
iniquity." 

Vis'tula.  A  river  rising  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  near  the  frontier  of  Gallcia, 
flowing:  through  Austrian  and  Russian 
Poland  and  Prussia,  and  ending  its 
course  in  a  delta  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  near 
Dantzig.  Its  entire  course  is  693 
miles ;  it  has  connection  with  the  Brom- 
berger  canal,  and  hence  with  the  entire 
North  German  canal  system,  and  is 
navigable  to  Cracow,  Austrian  Poland. 

VIU'060.  An  order  of  plants  of 
which  the  grapevine  (see  Vltis)  may 
be  regarded  as  the  prototype.  It  in- 
cludes also  the  genus  Ampelopsis.  the 
two  best  known  species  of  which  are 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  (Virginia 
creeper),  and  Ampelopsis  Veitchll 
(Boston  ivy).  The  genus  Gassus, 
with  the  species  Cassius  antartlca 
(kangaroo  vine),  also  belongs  to  the 
order. 

Vltabtk.  A  Russian  city  on  the 
Dwina,  345  miles  west  of  Moscow. 
It  suffered  greatly  in  the  ancient  wars 
of  Poles  and  Russians.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  river  port,  com,  cattle,  flax 
and  tobacco  trade.    P.  68,816. 

Vltapbo.  An  Italian  city  between 
Rome  and  Florence,  with  fine  gardens, 
walls,  cathedral,  churches,  Etruscan 
remains,  alum  mines.    P.  16,000. 

vrtla.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Vitaces  (q.  v.),  the  most  im- 
portant type  of  which  is  the  grapevine, 
with  several  species,  natives  or  Asia, 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  Is 
found  wild  in  Armenia,  Persia,  India 
and  China,  a  universal  plant,  knovim  to 
Egyptians,  Babylonians  and  Persians 
before  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
Mediterranean  grape  is  the  species 
which  has  been  developed  into  the 
highest  quality  and  productivity;  prob- 
ably 99  per  cent,  of  the  crosses  which 
have  produced  the  many  American  va- 
rieties now  in  cultivation  have  been 
crossed  by  it.  The  principal  species 
native  of  America  is  Vitis  Labrusca,  so- 
called  northeastern  fox  grape;  its  im- 
provement by  cultivation  has  produced 
the  Concord  grape;  all  of  the  varieties 
derived  from  its  crosses  have  Its  dom- 
inant characteristics,  fine  hairs  on  the 
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edffes  and  downy  undersurfade  of  the 
leaves.  Other  North  American  species 
are  the  chicken  grape  (Vitis  sstivalis), 
the  BuUaoe  grape  (Vitis  rotundifoiia), 
which  grow  only  in  the  southern 
states;  the  riverbanic  grape  (Vitis 
riparia),  native  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, and  the  Muscadine  (Vitis  vulpina), 
from  which  the  Catawba  is  derived. 
The  most  important  center  of  grape 
culture  both  for  table  use  and  wine 
manufacture,  is  in  California.  Missouri 
oomes  second  in  wine  production,  while 
New    York    supplies    more    Concord 

Sapes  as  main  crop  and  Catawba  as 
te  crop  than  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  The  wine  industry  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  has  been  killed  in  its 
Infancy  by  the  prohibition  wave. 

Vi'tus  Danoe.    See  Chorea. 

VIvaKridv.  A  family  of  Carnivora, 
congeners  of  the  Felide;  the  species 
have  a  strong  musky  odor,  as  the 
civet,  the  genet,  etc. 

VIvip'arous  (Latin,  bringing  forth 
alive).  The  general  manner  of  birth 
among  mammals,  including  whales  and 
seals.  With  the  Marsupialia  (q.  v.). 
the  young  are  imperfect  at  birth,  and 
protected  for  some  time  by  a  pouch 
uke  a  second  womb.  The  Duck-Bill  or 
Platypus  (q.  V.)  lays  eggs.  Some  cold- 
blooded vertebrates,  vipers  and  a  few 
fish,  hatch  eggs  in  the  mother's  body. 
They  are  said  to  be  ovoviviparous. 

Vlvlsao'tlon.  Operating  on  living  ani- 
mals for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
physiological  knowledge  with  a  view 
cf  applying  it  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease.  It  has  been  strongly 
cpposed  for  years  in  many  countries. 
Its  opponents  assert  that  it  is  not  only 
morally  wrong,  but  useless,  as  it  has 
not  materially  advanced  our  knowledge 
of  physiology;  scientists  explain  that 
the  methods  of  vivisection  are  as  hu- 
mane as  may  be,  cause  little  or  no 
suffering,  and  are  the  sole  means  of 
Increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
and  cure  of  many  diseases.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  a  new  one,  as  300  B.  G.,  the 
operations  of  Herophilus  on  animals  had 
aroused  the  GreeKS.  Until  the  six- 
teenth century,  vivisection  was  fre- 
quently practiced  on  criminals.  An 
anti-vivisection  society,  recently  or- 
ganized in  New  York  City,  has  been 
quite  active,  Mr.  W.  R.  Bradshaw.  its 
secretary,  visiting  the  chief  cities  of  the 
state,  speaking  against  it.  All  lead- 
ing physicians,  however,  maintain  that 
vivisection  has  been  of  the  greatest 
nse.  By  such  experiments  alone  they 
have  developed  the  invaluable  anti- 
toxins for  diphtheria,  meningitis,  ty- 
Irtiold,  lockjaw,  tuberculosis,  plague, 
etc.,  changing  the  destiny  of  the  numan 


race.  Statutes  provide  that  animals 
thus  used  must  be  relieved  by  anes- 
thetics and  that  only  serious  students 
may  experiment.    See  Anti-vivisection. 

Vlad'imir  (Russian,  ruler  of  the 
world).  The  former  capital  of  Rus- 
sia, between  Moscow  and  Nizhni  Nov- 
gorod, with  ancient  cathedral,  churches, 
triumphal  arch,  and  tomb  of  St.  Alex- 
ander Nevsky.     P.  30,816. 

Vladimir.  The  name  of  two  cele- 
brated Russian  princes,  the  former  of 
whom  was  the  first  Christian  sovereign 
of  Russia.  Desiring  to  marry  Anna, 
the  sister  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople 
promising  peace  and  his  own  conver- 
sion in  return  for  her  hand  but  threat- 
ened war  in  case  of  refusal.  His  de- 
mands were  gladly  complied  with  and 
after  his  marriage  and  baptism  in  988, 
he  commanded  his  subjects  to  be  bap- 
tized. They  had  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection if  their  much  admired  prince 
wished  it  and  for  days  the  Dnieper  was 
crowded  with  these  new  converts  to 
Christianity.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  manners  and  morals  of  Vladimir 
underwent  a  complete  reformation 
after  his  conversion  (and  marriage), 
and  the  Russian  church  has  decreed  to 
him  the  epithets  of  *'  saint "  and 
*'  equal  of  the  apostles.**  Vladimir  II. 
The  great-grandson  of  the  preoedinff, 
is  best  known  for  his  writings  which 
give  an  interesting  picture  of  life  in 
Russia  during  the  eleventh  century  and 
show  the  earnest  practical  influence  of 
the  newly  introduced  Christianity. 

Vladivostok  (ruler  of  the  east).  Rus- 
sians chief  naval  station  on  the  Pacific; 
on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  43  "^  7'  N.,  with 
one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world, 
and  terminus  of  the  Siberian  railway. 
It  is  the  capital  of  East  Siberia,  with 
handsome  government  buildings  and 
navy  yard.    P.  40,000. 

Vocational  Training.  This  has  lately 
been  eagerly  taken  up  in  this  country 
and  its  methods  put  into  practice.  Its 
aim  is  to  find  out  from  the  individual 
what  particular  career  in  life  he  or 
she  is  best  fitted  for.  The  scientiflo 
methods  of  determining  this  object 
were  fully  worked  out  by  the  late 
Professor  Parsons,  In  Boston.  He  de- 
vised a  thorough  system  by  means  of 
which  a  study  could  be  made  of  in- 
dividual peculiarities,  characteristics, 
good  and  bad  qualities,  tastes  and  in- 
clinations. His  work  has  been  contin* 
ued  at  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau, 
while  in  many  other  cities  the  Idea  is 
also  being  adopted.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  now  a  course  of  lectures  on 
**  vocational  Guidance  **  in  its  Summer 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     It  is 
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found  that  a  few  minutes*  interview 
with  an  erperieneed  investigator  is  gen- 
erally suffloient  to  determine  what  ca- 
reer should  be  chosen  by  an  applicant. 
But  thorough  tests  and  examinations 
are  also  undertalien  to  ascertain  the 
family  history,  health,  habits,  educa- 
tion, amusements,  friends  and  ambitions 
•f  the  applicant  for  whom  Professor 
Parsons  prepared,  in  the  form  of  an 
elaborate  list  of  questions,  a  method 
•f  self-analysis  which  enables  the  in- 
dividual to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  his 
Sualifloations,  his  efficiencies,  and  de- 
ciencies,  and  to  profit  thereby.  After 
these  examinations,  the  applicant  is 
prepared  by  proper  courses  of  study 
and  training  in  schools  offering  special 
instruction  along  vocational  lines,  for 
the  career  for  which  he  is  naturally 
beat  fitted.  In  New  York  City  the 
study  is  undertaken  of  the  tendencies 
of  boys  about  to  leave  school  with  the 
object  of  placing  them  in  positions 
where  they  will  ne  of  the  most  use, 
economically  speaking,  to  the  com- 
munity, in  which  way  the  beginner  in 
life  finds  competent  aid  in  enabling 
him  to  choose  a  suitable  career  and  also 
secure  a  position  in  which  he  can  start 
in  the  same.  Vocational  studies  are 
also  provided  in  the  schools.  (See 
'*  Choosing  a  Vocation,"  by  Professor 
Parsons. )  As  a  factor  in  the  promotion 
•f  human  welfare  (See  Human  Wel- 
fare) vocational  training,  therefore,  oc- 
cupies a  prime  place,  for  it  indicates 
how  marriage  itself,  regarded  as  the 
most  essential  vocation  in  life,  might 
also  be  provided  for. 

Voice  (Latin,  vox).  The  audible 
sound  produced  by  the  larynx,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  speech  which  is  the 
product  of  voice  modified  in  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  Both  voice  and  speech 
are  combined  in  song. 

Vd'apflk.  An  artificial  language  in- 
vented in  1879  by  a  priest,  Johann  M. 
Schleyer,  of  Constance,  Germany,  in* 
tended  to  facilitate  communication  be- 
tween people  of  different  languages, 
and  at  one  time  seeming  to  have  fair 
promise  of  accomplishing  that  end.  Its 
study  and  use  were  advocated  by  the 
London  Phllologic  Society,  but,  towards 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
was  superseded  by  Esperanto  (q.  v.). 
Volca'no.  A  mountain  peak,  usually 
isolated  and  conical  in  shape,  often 
having  risen  from  a  plain  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  material  which  It  has 
ejected.  There  are  three  kinds  of  vol- 
canoes— active,  dormant  and  extinct. 
Active  volcanoes  emit  fire  smoke,  ashes 
or  lava;  dormant  volcanoes  do  so  only 
occasionally  or  during  a  state  of  erup- 
tion, while  extinct  volcanoes,  are  those 


not  known  to  be  active,  though  they 
were  apparently  so  at  some  resMite 
time.  The  best  known  active  volcanoes 
are  Vesuvius  and  ^tna,  in  Italy,  with 
eruptions,  1886  and  1906.  Mount  Pe- 
l^e,  on  Martinique,  and  La  SoufHdre,  on 
St.  Vincent,  had  sudden  eruptiom, 
1902.  (See  Martlnioue.)  There  are 
many  volcanoes  in  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  which  continue  northwards  in 
the  Sierras  of  Mexico,  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tahis,  ending  in  Mt.  McKinley  and  Ml. 
St.  Ellas,  Alaska.  Except  for  three 
nearly  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  there  is  little  volcanic  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Vorga.  The  longest  river  in  Europe 
and  the  most  important  in  Russia.  It 
has  its  source  on  the  Valdai  Plain,  not 
far  trom  St.  Petersburg,  and  flows  in 
a  southeast  direction  for  2,325  miles 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  the  greater  part  or  its 
course  and  connects  with  over  20,000 
miles  of  waterways. 

Vologda.  An  extensive  government 
of  Great  Russia,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Ural  Mountains  and  on  the 
northwest  by  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel. Also  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  settlers  from  Novgorod.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  Willi  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

Volt.  The  electro-motive  foroe  unit, 
named  after  Volta,  and  defined  and 
adopted  since  1893  in  terms  of  the  ohm 
and  the  ampere. 

Vorta,  Aleeaandro  (1745-1827).  A 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Pavla 
from  1774  to  1804.  when  he  retired  to 
his  native  town.  Gomo,  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  electricity.  He  In- 
vented the  electric  **  pile  "  on  the  theory 
that  electricity  resided  in  the  metals,  a 
view  in  opposition  to  that  of  Qalvani, 
that  it  is  inherent  in  animals  only.  He 
perfected  many  electrical  instruments 
no  longer  used  nut  which  have  eontrtb- 
uted  much  to  the  advancement  of  elec- 
trical science  and  industry. 

VoKa'lo  Eleotrlo'lty.  A  current  of 
electricity  generated  by  chemical  ac- 
tion between  metals  and  different  liq- 
uids as  arranged  in  a  voUaie  battery% 

Voltaire.  Frangols  Harlo  Aroaet  4^ 

(1694-1778).  A  Frenchman  who,  with 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  contributed  to 
that  change  of  public  opinion  whieh 
preceded  and  precipitated  the  Revolu- 
tions in  North  America  and  Prance.  His 
essays  offended  the  authorities,  and  he 
was  twice  sent  to  the  Bastile  and  sub^ 
sequently  exiled.    He  finally  settled  at 
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Farney,  on  the  borders  of  France,  near 
Geneva.  The  fortune  which  he  accu- 
mulated was  not  realized  by  the  sale  of 
bki  books,  but  almost  solely  by  business 
speculations.  Voltaire  is  often  con- 
sidered an  atheist,  but  he  merely  ridi- 
euled  the  prejudices  and  superstitions 
then  prevailing.  His  prose  is  the  per- 
fection of  style  and  rhetoric;  and  is 
alive  with  the  sparkling  vivacity  pecul- 
iar to  the  French.  He  died  while  on  a 
visit  to  Paris,  where  he  had  been  re- 
eeived  with  a  perfect  tumult  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

Volterra.  A  Tuscan  town  near  Pisa, 
with  an  extraordinary  museum  or 
Etruscan  antiquities.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  painter  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra, Michelangelo's  great  pupil  and 
friend  (1509-66).    Pop.  7,814. 

Voluntaara  of  Amarloa.  A  religious 
and  philanthropic  organization  founded, 
1896,  by  Mrs.  Ballinffton  Booth,  daugh- 
ter of  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Its  founder,  after  having  been 
connected  for  several  years  with  the 
Salvation  Army,  believed  that  too  rigid 
military  methods  were  preventing  it 
tronx  doing  the  good  it  might  and  she 
gathered  around  her  a  number  of  for- 
mer '*  oiQcers "  and  incorporated  the 
Volunteers  of  America  in  New  York 
State.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is 
two-fold|  rehgious  and  philanthropic, 
and  similar  in  both  to  the  aims  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  Volunteers  of 
America  have  now  over  100  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  are  extending 
their  work  to  other  countries.  See 
Salvation  Army. 

Vom'ltlno.  The  convulsive  emptying 
•f  the  stomach,  arising  from  involun- 
tary movements  of  its  muscles  contrary 
to  Uieir  usual  peristaltic  motions.  It  is 
almost  invariably  preceded  by  nausea, 
a  flow  of  strongly  alkaline  saliva  and 
sold  perspiration;  the  muscles  of  the 
aMomen  contract,  and  its  contents  are 
violently  ejected.  The  causes  of  vom- 
itiB|r  are  various;  in  infancy  it  seems 
te  Be  a  normal  function,  having  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  excess  of 
mili  which  may  have  been  taken:  in 
eertain  animals  it  permits  the  ejection 
ef  indigestible  matter  (such  as  hair), 
which  may  have  been  swallowed  with 
their  prey.  When  it  is  due  to  irrita- 
tion, the  drinking  of  cold  water  may 
bring  relief.  In  other  cases,  the  aim 
must  be  to  remove  the  cause  rather 
than  the  stopping  of  vomiting  itself. 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  mustard,  sulphate  of 
SDC  are  safe  emetics,  and  may  oe  used 
in  case  of  poisoning,  indigestion,  croup, 
asthma,  colic,  mucus  on  chest.  Special 
care  must  be  observed  when  a  patient 
is  stout,  pregnant  or  ruptured. 


Vondel,  Joost  van  dar  (1587-1679). 
The  greatest  Dutch  poet.  His  works, 
consisting  of  nine  quarto  volumes,  leave 
BO  subject  untouched,  no  metre  un- 
tried. His  "  Lucifer  **  is  a  remarkable 
poem,  strildnffly  like  Milton*s  *' Para- 
dise Lost "  which  was  published  thir- 
teen years  later.  His  translations,  also 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  numer- 
ous, the  "  Metamorphoses  '*  of  Ovid  be- 
ing rendered  into  Dutch  verse  when  he 
was  eighty-four  years  old. 

Von  MolVke,  Hellmuth,  Count  (1800- 
1891).  A  Prussian  general  known  as 
the  *'  great  strategist,"  remarkable  for 
his  talent  both  in  preparing  for  war 
and  also  for  handling  an  army  in  the 
field.  As  Germany  is  indebted  to  Bis- 
marck for  the  diplomatic  part  of  the 
work  of  organizing  the  modern  German 
Bmpire,  so  she  is  to  Von  Moltke  for 
the  strategical  genius  with  which  he 
planned  the-  unequal  struggle  which 
after  the  Danish  War,  1864,  gave  his 
native  Holstein  to  Prussia.  He  was  the 
soul  of  the  Prussian-Austrian  War  of 
1866,  gave,  and  made  Germany  ready 
for  its  struggle  with  France.  The  title 
of  Count  was  conferred  upon  him, 
(1870) ;  he  was  relieved  of  the  supreme 
command  of  the  German  army,  1888. 
but  remained  chairman  of  the  national 
defense  commission  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
Reichstag,  but  never  took  part  in  its 
discussions. 

Voop'heea.  Daniel  Welsey  (1827-97). 
An  American  politician  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Indiana.  After  oc- 
cupying minor  offices  in  his  adopted 
state  he  was  its  representative  in  Con- 
gress, 1861-67,  and  1869-73,  and 
United  States  Senator  1877-97.  where 
he  was  known  as  the  **  Tall  Sycamore 
of  the  Wabash.**  During  the  Civil  War 
he  sided  strongly  with  the  South,  prom- 
ising that  Indiana  would  Join  the  0>b- 
federate  States  and  help  the  cause 
with  an  army  of  100.000  men. 

Voronezii.  A  city  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia on  the  Don,  where  Peter  the  Great 
built  his  first  flotilla  in  1695.  It  pro- 
duces corn,  flax,  hide,  tallow  and  is 
the  center  of  the  rich  black-earth  gov- 
ernment of  Voronezh.    P.  88.568. 

Voeges  (voesh).  A  mountain  chain 
of  Eastern  France  and  Alsace,  forming 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Rhine  val- 
ley for  190  miles  north  from  Basel. 
Auneral  wealth  abounds,  there  being 
iron,  lead,  copper,  cobalt  and  antimony 
mines,  also  the  mineral  springs  of 
Plombieres. 

Vrlea,  Hugo  de  (1848 — ).  A  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Amsterdam.     He  originated  the  theory 
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of  the  origin  of  species  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  new  characters, 
which  he  believed  to  be  much  more 
common  than  generally  supposed.  This 
he  called  the  theory  of  Mutation  (q. 
v.),  and  defined  as  the  giving  oif  of 
elementary  species;  in  the  development 
of  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine the  mutation  coefficient — that  is, 
the  number  of  constants  appearing  in  a 
generation,  as  well  as  the  constancy  of 
mutation  through  several  generations. 
He  established  a  garden  in  Amsterdam 
wherein  he  could  prosecute  his  inves- 
tigations and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experimental  undertakings 
of  the  age.  He  visited  this  country  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  studying  Luther 
Burbank*s  methods;  and  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  while 
the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia bestowed  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D. 

Vuroan.  The  old  Roman  god  of  fire, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  He  had  his 
workshop  in  the  interior  of  volcanoes, 
where  he  produced  many  wonderful 
works  in  metals.  He  was  later  Iden* 
tifled  with  Hephaestos,  the  Greek  light- 
ning god.  hurled  from  heaven  by  his 
father,  zeus,  and  becoming  lame  in 
the  fall.  In  the  **  Iliad,"  the  wife  of 
Hephiestus  is  Charis,  while  in  the 
**  Odyssey  **  and  later  vo'iters  it  is 
Aphrodite  whose  fondness  for  Ares 
(Mars)  is  often  insisted  on  by  the 
poets. 


Vuloanlia'tlon.  A  process  whereby 
India-rubber  undergoes  a  remarkable 
change,  consisting  chiefly  in  mixing 
crude  rubber  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  pulverized  sulphur  and  heating  the 
mixture  to  high  temperatures,  varying 
according  to  the  quality  of  vulcanised 
rubblsr  to  be  obtained.  This  process 
was  discovered  by  Charles  Goodyear,  In 
America,  and,  independently,  and  at 
about  the  same  time,  1843,  by  Thomas 
Hancock  in  England. 

Vul'gate.  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  done  by  St.  Jerome, 
385*405;  to  which,  later,  the  New 
Testament  was  added.  It  has  been  re- 
translated into  modern  languages,  and 
is  the  only  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible 
recognized  by  the  Roman  CathoUe 
Church. 

Vurpea.  A  genus  of  Carnivora.  See 
Fox. 

Vurture.  A  famous  bird  of  prey 
of  two  distinctive  groups;  that  of  the 
Old  World,  which  has  the  nostrils 
divided  by  a  mass  of  bone,  and  the 
New  World  vulture,  which  has  no  suoh 
division.  Vultures  are  the  great  scav- 
engers of  tropical  regions.  The  Euro- 
pean species  are  the  Griifon  Vulture 
and  the  Egyptian  Vulture,  which,  how- 
ever, have  seldom  been  known  to  visit 
England.  The  American  genera  include 
the  Condor  (q.  v.),  the  greateat  and 
highest  soaring  of  all  birds,  the  King 
Vulture,  with  scarlet  head,  the  Turkey 
Buzzard  of  North  America  and  the  rare 
Californian  Vulture. 
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W  See  U  and  V. 

^  W«'b«th  (waw* — ).  A  river  ris- 
ing in  Ohio,  running  west  and  south- 
west through  Indiana  to  the  Ohio  River. 
550  miles  long,  n&viffable  for  small 
craft  most  of  its  lengtn  and  for  larger 
vessels  for  about  300  miles.  It  forms 
one  link,  by  the  Wabash-Erie  oanal,  of 
the  Lakes  to  Gulf  waterway. 

Wa'co.  A  tribe  of  American  Indians 
of  the  Gaddoan  family,  now  almost 
extinct. 

Wa'co.  The  seat  of  McLennan 
County,  Texas,  on  the  Brazos  River, 
known  as  the  **  Geyser  City,**  having 
sixteen  artesian  wells  and  warm  min- 
eral waters  making  it  a  health  resort. 
It  is  also  an  important  cotton  shipping 
and  ginning  point.    P.  26,425. 

Watf«,  B«nJ«mln  Franklin  (1800-78). 
An  American  politician,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  moved  to  Ohio,  where  he 
studied  law.  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  state  senate;  and  1851,  became 
United  States  Senator,  serving  eighteen 
years.  He  Joined  the  Republican 
party  at  its  organization  and  was  one 
of  its  leaders. 

Wm'dWf  or  Warding  Birds.  A  name 
often  given  to  the  entire  order  of 
Grallfle  or  Grallatores,  but  more  appro- 

Eriate  only  to  those  aquatic  in  their 
abits.  as  the  Heron,  the  Snipe,  etc. 
Wa'oM.  When  a  man  or  woman  en- 
gages in  labor  for  another,  he  receives 
a  compensation  for  his  services  which 
is  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  In  the  higher  walks  of  life 
this  compensation  is  usually  termed 
salary;  among  servants,  artisans  and 
laborers,  where  the  work  is  mostly 
manual,  it  is  styled  wages.  During  the 
last  two  centuries  wages  have  steadily 
increased  in  the  United  States  in 
greater  proportion  than  elsewhere  and 
the  rate  paid  for  a  specific  labor  in 
this  country  is  a  prime  incentive  to 
immigration.  In  1905,  the  date  of  the 
last  statistics  compiled,  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States  was  5,470,321,  and  the  total 
wages  paid  was  $2,611,540,332;  the 
former  an  increase  of  16  per  cent., 
the  latter  of  20  per  cent,  over  those  or 
1900.  See  World  Almanac  and  Ency- 
clopedia. 

,  Wag'ntp  (v&hg'ner),  Rioliard  (1813- 
1883).  The  greatest  of  modem  com- 
posers.    He  was  born  in  Leipzig  and 


died  in  Venice.  He  revolutionized  oper- 
atic methods,  and  doing  away  with  set 
ballads  and  choruses,  endeavored  to 
give  the  same  unity  of  action  to  an 
opera  as  would  be  realized  in  a  play 
without  music.  This  continuity  of  mu- 
sical thought  and  action  was  a  long 
time  in  forcing  itself  into  acceptance, 
but  to-day  is  acknowledged  as  the  only 
adequate  interpretation  of  dramatic 
musical  expression.  Wagner  fought 
for  his  position  with  great  pertinacity 
and  courage,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  enabled  him  to 
indulge  his  aims  to  their  fuller  devel- 
opment that  he  realized  his  ambition. 
At  the  famous  opera  house  at  Bayreuth 
were  produced  all  the  later  Wagnerian 
operas  of  the  *'  Ring  der  Nibelungen  ** 
tetraology.  His  last  work  was  *'  Parsi- 
fal," given  in  1882.  The  operas  of  his 
earlier  perior  include  '*  Tannh&user,** 
*'  Lohengrin/*  and  *'  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man.** 

Wao'UII  (Motacilla).  A  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Motacilline.  fre- 
quenting the  margins  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  moist  ground  generally,  feeding 
on  small  insects  and  seeds.  None  of  its 
species  is  native  in  America  but  the 
name  is  given  to  the  Warblers,  which 
resemble  It. 

Walplng.  A  province  and  town  of 
the  Chinese  coast  province,  Ghe-Kiang 
southwest  of  Hang-Ghow.  It  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  center.  P.  140,000. 

Waltop  Morrlaon  Mmlok  (1816-88). 
An  Ohio  Jurist  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States  during  the 
Geneva  Arbitration  tribunal,  which  set- 
tled the  "  Alabama  '*  claims ;  became 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  its  Chief  Justice,  1874.  His 
most  important  decisions  were  inter- 
pretations of  the  **  war  amendments  ** 
to  the  Constitution. 

W«kefl«ld.  A  town  of  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts,  ten  miles  north 
of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road. It  has  manufactures  of  rattan, 
knit  goods,  stoves,  shoes,  etc.  P.  11,- 
404. 

W«k«fl«ld.  A  town  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  with  fine  ancient  architecture. 
It  manufactures  worsted,  carpet  yarns, 
cocoa  fiber,  China  ffrass  and  chemicals. 
The  district  around  Wakefield  is  agri- 
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eulture  and  the  town  is  noted  for  its 
corn  and  cattle  m&rket.  P.  43,015. 

W«rd60k-RouM6«u'«  Plerr«  ■»!• 
Ernest  (1846-1904).  A  French  states- 
man ana  Journalist.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1879;  be- 
came Minister  of  the  Interior  and  was 
Prime  Minister,  1899-1902.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  moderation  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state. 

WaldenMt.  A  Christian  sect  founded 
1170,  by  Peter  Waldo,  a  rich  citizen 
of  Lyons,  on  the  model  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  Driven  from  place  to 
place  they  finally  settled  in  Piedmont, 
where  they  still  exist. 

Wales.  A  principality  southwest  of 
Great  Britain,  washed  by  the  Irish  Sea, 
St.  George's  Channel  and  Bristol  Ghan- 
Bel;  its  area  is  7,362  square  miles^ 
mountainous,  with  much  mineral  wealth 
and  good  pasture  lands.  It  is  divided 
into  north  and  southwest  each  con- 
taining six  counties;  p.  1,760,640. 
Wales  has  four  episcopal  sees,  but  the 
main  portion  of  the  population  is  Non- 
eonformist,  and  anxious  for  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  English  church  in 
the  principality.  There  are  university 
•olleges  at  Bangor,  Aberystwith»  and 
Cardiff,  and  a  Welsh  University  for  the 
affiliation  of  these  colleges  was  estab- 
lished in  1894.  The  coal  and  iron  in- 
dustries of  Wales  have  been  immensely 
developed  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
9%e  chief  city  is  Cardiff  (q.  ▼.). 

Wsrker,  William  (1824-60).  An  ad- 
iFVBturer  and  Journalist,  who,  1853. 
headed  an  expedition  of  170  men  and 
three  «annon  to  Lower  California, 
which  he  declared  independent  from 
Mexico,  proclaiming  himself  president 
ef  what  Is  called  the  Pacific  Republic, 
1S54.  In  attempting  to  enlarge  his  do- 
nains  by  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican 
State  of  Sonora,  he  was  defeated;  and 
surrendered  to  united  States  troops  at 
San  Diego,  California.  He  later  turned 
his  attention  to  Nicaragua,  imposed 
himself  as  minister  of  war,  deposed 
his  master  and  '*  elected  **  himself  in  his 
place.  A  revolution  put  an  end  to  his 
ambition.  After  an  excursion  into  Hon- 
duras, he  attempted  to  regain  control 
of  Nicaragua,  but  was  captured,  tried 
by  court-martial  and  shot,  the  united 
States  Govei^nment  refusing  to  inter- 
fere. 

Walkln««Pern.  A  small,  tufted  ever- 
green fern  of  eastern  North  America, 
vfith  prolonged  heart-shaped  or  has- 
tate fronds  which  take  root  at  the 
apex. 

Walklng-loafp  or  Leaf-liieeot  (Phyl- 
lium).  A  genus  of  insects,  of  tropical 
countries  having  wings  extremely  like 


leaves  not  only  in  color,  but  also  in  the 
way  they  are  ribbed  and  veined. 

W«lklno-etlok.  The  popular  name 
for  a  number  of  insects  or  the  Phas- 
mide  family,  having  a  long  cylindrical 
body  like  a  twig  or  stick,  vnth  the  bark 
on.  Their  habits  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Walking-Leaf  (q.  v.),  and  their 
peculiar  appearance  is  likewise  their 
protection.  They  are  natives  of  warm 
climates,  with  the  exception  of  one 
species,  Diapheromera  femorata,  often 
found  in  the  South  and  central  West  of 
the  United  States. 

W«ll  Street.  One  of  the  most  fa- 
mous streets  in  the  world.  Extending 
a  few  blocks  eastwardly  from  Broad- 
way, New  York,  with  Trinity  Church 
at  its  head,  down  a  hill  to  the  anti- 
quated East  River  ferry,  it  is  lined  with 
towering  structures,  and  with  its 
neighboring  canyons  of  business  life, 
Nassau,  New,  Pme  and  Broad  Streets 
and  Exchange  Place,  it  is  the  financial 
center  of  the  Western  World.  Great 
banks  are  grouped  in  Wail  Street;  the 
offices  of  the  famous  brokers  and  trust 
organixers,  Morgan  and  Ryan;  the 
great  insurance  companies,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Consohdated,  Cotton  aad 
Produce  Exchanges,  and  the  famous 
Curb  market,  all  center  in  and  about 
Wall  Street.  Aside  from  its  speculative 
character.  Wall  Street  has  a  great  eee- 
nomic  function  as  the  center  of  eredit 
and  monetary  transactions. 

Warieee^  Alfred  Rueeel  (lS2t— ). 
The  celebrated  naturalist,  a  native  ef 
Usk.  He  attracted  much  notice  ••  far 
back  as  1853  by  his  book  **  Travels  ea 
the  Amaion,**  detailing  his  experieaees 
in  that  region.  In  1858,  durinx  illneas  ia 
the  Moluccas,  the  idea  of  tae  evohi- 
tion  theory  occurred  to  him.  and  e«- 
riouB  to  say.  he  drafted  his  first  notes 
upon  it  and  sent  them  to  Darwin  ia 
England  while  the  latter  was  on  the  eve 
of  publishing  his  own  exposition  of  the 
theory,  the  result  being  the  readiBg 
of  a  Joint  paper  on  the  subject  to  the 
Linnean  Society.  The  coincidence  was 
fully  acknowledged  by  Darwin.  There 
are  differences,  however,  between  the 
points  of  view  of  the  two  thinkers. 
WaUace*s  **  Darwinism  **  fully  expresses 
his  own  views  on  the  subject.  He  has 
also  written  on  *'  Miracles  and  Modem 
Spiritualism.**  He  has  enjoyed  a  Gov- 
ernment pension  since  1891,  and  ts 
1905  published  a  deeply  interesting  au- 
tobiography. 

Wanaee,  Lewis  (1827-1905).  An 
American  soldier,  commonly  known  as 
*'  General  Lew  Wallace.**  He  served  In 
the  Mexican  war,  and  was  appointed 
Adjutant  General  of  Indiana  during  the 
Civil  War.    Entering  the  field,  he 
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made  major-general  for  skill  at  Fort 
Donelson.  served  at  Shiloh  and  Corinth, 
and  saved  Washington  from  Early.  In 
1878  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  and  later  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Turkey.  He  was  member  of  the 
court  which  Judged  the  assassins  of 
Lincoln.  His  "  Ben  Hur  "  which  was 
dramatized  made  him  famous  as  a 
novelist. 

W«N«o«,  SIP  William  (—1305).  A 
Scottish  patriot  and  leader  of  the  *^  War 
of  Independence  **  which  resulted  in 
the  Independence  of  Scotland.  An  ex- 
traordinary partisan  chief,  with  the 
ability  of  a  statesman,  he  organized 
and  inspired  the  Scotch  nobles  against 
the  English,  whom  he  routed  at  Ster- 
ling bridge,  and  ravaged  England,  to  the 
gates  of  Newcastle.  The  emergency 
recalled  Edward  I.  from  Flanders,  and 
Waflace  was  crushed  at  Falkirk,  i%98. 
He  fled  to  the  Highlands  and  Prance, 
but  was  steadily  hunted  down,  captured 
after  seven  years,  and  put  to  death 
as  a  traitor  at  London. 

Walla'ohla.  See  Danube  Principal* 
iUes. 

Walla  Walla.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Walla  Walla  County,  Washington, 
245  miles  northeast  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, on  the  Oregon  and  Nevada  and 
North  Paciflo  Railroads.  It  is  in  a  fine 
farming  district  and  is  an  extensive 
market  for  grain,  fruits,  live-stock, 
hogs  and  poultry.  Its  manufactures  em- 
brace agricultural  and  grain  cleaning, 
and  other  machinery.  Whitman  Col- 
lege is  here.    P.  19,364. 

Wafianauint  A4albart  Kusablua  von 

( 1 583- 1 63  41 .  Duke  of  Priedland,  Sa- 
gan  and  Mecklenburg,  an  able  imperial 

Seneral  in  the  Thhrty  Years*  War.  He 
efeated  the  Danes  but  his  avarice  and 
ambition  made  him  enemies  among  the 
nobles  and  he  had  to  leave  the  army. 
The  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  con- 
quered Tilly,  and  Wallenstein  was  re- 
called. Gustavus  defeated  him  twice, 
but  lost  his  life  at  LQtzen.  Wallenstein 
did  not  take  advantage  of  this,  but  be- 
gan an  ambitious  intrigue  with  the 
enemy  to  be  made  king  of  Bohemia.  He 
was  killed  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  offi- 
cers with  the  connivance  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

Walllnoford.  A  town  of  New  Haven 
County,  Connecticut,  twelve  miles 
northeast  of  New  Haven,  on  the  Quinni- 
piac  River;  and  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  d  Hartford  Railroads.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silver  plated  ware,  in- 
sulated wire  and  fire  works.  P.  11,- 
155. 

Warnut    (Juglans).      A    genus    of 
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beautiful  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Juglandacee  (q.  v.). 

Warpole.  Sir  Robert  (1678-1745). 
The  great  Whi^  statesman  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
resolutely  opposed  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  and  showed  enlightened  views 
of  financial  policy.  On  becoming  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  hi  1771,  he  evinced 
such  boldness  and  capacity  in  handling 
the  affairs  of  the  country  that  a  long 
term  of  office  was  assured  to  him.  He 
was  Prime  Minister  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  propounded  the  then  new 
theory  that  the  extension  of  commerce 
would  be  best  promoted  "  by  making 
the  exportatlop  of  our  manufactures, 
and  the  importation  of  the  commodities 
used  hi  the  manufacturing  of  them  as 
practicable  and  easy  as  may  be,"  and 
he  relieved  from  duty  more  than  100 
export  and  40  import  articles,  a  policy 
which  greatly  extended  the  scope  of 
British  commerce. 

WalpurglSi  St.  An  Anglo-Saxon  ab- 
bess or  the  eighth  century,  who  went 
as  missionary  to  Germany  with  her 
uncle  St.  Boniface  and  her  brother  St. 
Wilibald,  and  worked  for  many  years 
with  great  success,- dying  in  779.  Be- 
ing canonized,  her  festival  fell  on  May 
1,  and  was  associated  by  the  half  pagan 
Germans  with  the  May  day  festival  of 
their  ffoddess  Freya.     Hence  Walpur- 

?risnacht  came  tq  be  thought  of  as  the 
ime  when  all  the  powers  of  evil  held 
high  carnival. 

Warrua  (Trichechus,  also  known  as 
the  Morse,  or  sea-horse).  A  genus  of 
amphibious  mammalia  of  the  family 
Phocide;  resembling  the  seals  in  gen- 
eral form  of  the  body  and  limbs,  but 
differing  greatly  ftom  them  in  the  head, 
which  Is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of 
tusks 

Wa'islnoham.  SIp  Franola  (1536« 
1590).  An  English  statesman  who  was 
distinguished  even  among  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth  for  his  acuteness,  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  of 
human  nature.  His  system  was  founded 
on  espionage,  bribery  and  deception.  He 
intercepted  the  letters  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scotts,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  to  Portheringay  Castle  to  try  the 
unfortunate  queen  and  Elizabeth  signed 
her  death  warrant  with  a  Jesting  mes- 
sage to  Walsingham.  "  Go  tell  all  this 
to  Walsingham,  who  is  sick,*'  said  she, 
"  though  1  fear  he  will  die  for  sorrow 
when  he  hears  it."  The  wily  Elizabeth 
kept  him  poor,  however,  and  was  chary 
of  conferring  honors  upon  him.  Cam- 
den tells  us,  he  died  so  deeply  in  debt 
that  he  was  buried  privately  and  by 
night  in  St.  PauPs  church. 
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Wartham.  A  city  of  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts,  nine  and  one- 
half  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the 
Charles  River.  It  has  cotton  manufac- 
tures and  the  largest  watch  factory  in 
the  world.    P.  27,834. 

Warton,  Izaak  (1593-1683).  ''The 
angler,"  born  in  Stafford.  He  settled  as 
a  linen  draper,  first  in  Fleet  St.,  and  then 
in  Chancery  Lane,  London.  He  mar- 
ried a  great-great-niece  of  Granmer, 
and  on  her  death  a  sister  of  Bishop  Ken, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He 
associated  with  some  of  the  best 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
among  the  number  Dr.  Donne,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  them.  His  principal 
work  was  the  ''Complete  Angler:  or, 
ttie  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,*' 
which  was  extended  by  his  friend, 
Charles  Cotton,  and  is  a  classic  to  this 
day.  He  wrote,  in  addition.  lives  of 
Hooker,  Dr.  Donne,  Bishop  Sanderson, 
Sir  Henry  Wbtton,  and  George  Herbert, 
all  done,  like  the  *'  Angler,'*  in  a  simple, 
charming  style  that  is  quite  unique. 

Wandaroo.  The  name  of  several 
species  of  monkeys,  especially  Macacus 
silenus,  of  rather  large  size  and  exhib- 
iting considerable  intelligence,  docility 
and  power  of  imitation.  They  often 
perforin  tricks  with  an  absurd  air  of 
fravity.  The  name  more  properly  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Presbytes,  natives  of 
Ceylon,  much  smaller  than  the  former, 
but  not  less  remarkable  for  the  se- 
riousness of  their  demeanor  and  the 
melancholy  expression  of  their  face, 
which  is  heightened  by  a  long  snowy 
beard 

Wa'pHtl  (Cervus  Canadensis).  A 
species  of  deer,  allied  to  the  stag,  but 
considerably  larger,  native  of  North 
America.  It  is  also  called  elk  and  grey 
moose  in  some  parts  of  Canada,  al- 
though very  different  from  either. 

Wap.  An  application  of  the  primitive 
principle  of  the  right  of  the  strongest 
on  a  large  scale,  and  a  remnant  of  bar- 
baric custom  which  seems  hard  to  erad- 
icate. It  is  also  the  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  laws  governing  the  relations  of 
nations  such  as  govern  the  conduct 
of  individuals.  Statesmen  of  the  old 
school  and  most  professional  soldiers 
still  consider  war  as  the  sole  honorable 
means  of  avenging  international  of- 
fenses ;  some  economists  believe  it  to  be 
one  of  the  natural  means  for  prevention 
of  the  over  population  of  the  earth, 
but  the  majority  of  people  of  every 
civilized  country  consider  war  as  inter- 
national lawlessness.  The  efforts  of 
many  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
every  nation  tend  to  abolish  war  by  the 
extension  of  international  law  and  by 
arbitration.    Treaties  are  arranged  for 


the  submission  of  international  disputes 
to  a  Judicial  body  v^ich,  it  is  intended 
should  pass  Judigment  on  differences 
between  nations  as  ordinary  courts  do 
with  those  between  individuals.  The 
United  States  has  been  a  leader  among 
nations  in  efforts  to  abolish  war  and  it 
is  hoped  that  international  peace  will 
replace  the  present  rule  or  "  if  you 
want  peace,  prepare  for  war,'*  and  in- 
ternational Justice  the  present 'armed 
truce  between  countries.  See  Arbitra- 
tion; World  State. 

Ward,  LaaUP  Fpank  (1841 — ).  An 
American  botanist  and  geologist.  He 
was  born  in  Joliet,  Illinois.  From  1881- 
1895  he  held  the  post  of  geologist 
and  paleontologist  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  scientific  sociology;  and,  1906, 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Sociolonr  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Warfare  In  tha  Air.  A  subject  which 
has  developed  to  the  point  of  interna- 
tional discussion,  and  by  many  it  is 
prophesied  that  the  next  great  war 
will  see  the  aeroplane  fleet  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  of  the  opposing  forces.  By 
means  of  these  commanders  of  hostile 
armies  can  inform  themselves  of  each 
other's  movements,  and  shells  dropped 
from  an  aeroplane  can  do  most  effeotive 
damage;  whereas  it  is  difficult  for  the 
enemy  to  secure  an  accurate  range 
on  an  aeroplane  because  a  shot  ^  wild  " 
in  the 'air  gives  no  indication  of  how 
far  it  went  wild  as  on  land  or  water. 
Besides  an  aeroplane  only  1,000  feet  in 
the  air  is  an  inconspicuous  object  and 
can  be  hit  only  by  accident.  Some  prog- 
ress toward  warfare  in  the  air  has  al- 
ready been  made.  The  Germans  have 
done  considerable  work  in  perfecting 
aeroplane  guns,  but  only  practical  ex- 
perience will  show  their  eiQcacy  and 
aviators  do  not  at  present  look  for  great 
results  from  them.  Krupp,  the  Qermao 
inventor,  has  taken  out  American  pat- 
ents on  an  aerial  torpedo,  the  prin<»pal 
feature  of  which  is  the  absence  of  re- 
coil. It  is  self-propelling  and  can  be 
fired  from  a  dirigible  or  aeroplane  with- 
out disturbing  the  stability  of  the  air- 
ship from  which  it  is  fired.  Archibald 
Watkins,  has  patented  an  artificial  fog 
to  be  used  in  confounding  an  inimicat 
air-fleet,  and  has  offered  it  to  the 
United  States  Government.  France  is 
building  32  airships  a  month  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  England  has  built 
and  launched  (May  22,  1911}  a  dirigi- 
ble Dreadnought. '*  Mayfly,"  the  largest 
aerial  war  machine  yet  constructed. 
It  is  510  feet  long,  and  48  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  canrying  capacity  of  21 
tons    and    2    aight-cylmder,    100-200 
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horse-power  Wolseley  motors  which 
operate  3  propellors.  JSfforts  are  heing 
made  to  neutralize  aeroplanes  in  war 
by  international  congresses,  the  plan 
being  to 'confine  their  efforts  to  scout- 
ing. What  they  will  accomplish  in  fu- 
ture conflicts  will  depend  more  upon 
their  number  than  any  other  factor. 
A'erial  warfare  is  the  most  uncertain  of 
all  developments;  and  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  very  proportions  to 
which  the  subject  will  advance  will 
operate  to  put  an  end  to  international 
wars  altogether.  In  Tripoli  aeroplanes 
have  been  of  great  service  to  the  Ital- 
ians in  reconnaissance,  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  dropping  shells  among 
the  enemy,  though  the  great  speed,  tbe 
varying  distance,  and  the  preoccupation 
of  the  aviator  make  his  aim  imperfect. 

Warlno,  Qeoraa  Edwin  (1833-98). 
An  American  soldier  and  sanitary  engi- 
neer. He  served  in  the  Civil  war  and 
reorganized  the  Street  Gleaning  De- 
pa)rtment  of  New  York  as  Commissioner 
during  a  recess  from  Tammany,  1894- 
97,  and  left  a  model  which  Tammany 
lias  been  obliged  to  follow.  He  delivered 
Memphis  and  wew  Orleans  from  yellow 
fever,  and  died  from  it  while  delivering 
Havana,  as  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner. 

War'nep.  Charlea  Dudley  (1829- 
1900).  An  American  author,  born 
in  Piainfleld,  Massachusetts.  He  grad- 
uated in  law  at  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity, 1856,  but  devoted  himself  to  Jour- 
nalism. He  traveled  in  Europe  and 
Mexico,  his  letters  to  American  news- 
papers laying  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation  as  a  writer.  His  **  Back  Log 
Studies,  "  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  " 
and  "  Gfaptain  John  Smith  *'  are  among 
his  best  works. 

Warnsdorf.  A  Bohemistn  town  near 
the  Saxon  frontier.  ltd  industries  are 
cotton  spinning,  calico  weaving,  velvet, 
silk  and  linen  manufactures.  P.  22,- 
689. 

WarVant.  The  legal  instrument,  is- 
sued by  a  Judicial  person  having  the 
proper  authority  for  the  arrest  of  a 
presumed  criminal.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  negotiable  receipt  for 
goods  deposited  in  a  ware-house,  and 
to  a  document  entitling  the  holder  to 
certain  money  or  property.  For  in- 
stance, a  treasury  warrant  is  an  order 
entitling  the  person  named  therein,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  holder,  to  the 
payment  of  certain  sums  by  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

War'ranty.  In  common  law,  which 
has  been  incorporated  in  most  State 
statutes,  a  promise  to  warrant  or  se- 
cure the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  granted 
or  sold  against  all  men.     A  Warranty 


Deed  guarantees  not  only  that  the 
buyer  shall  be  put  into  possession  of 
the  object  of  the  deed,  nut  that  the 
vendor  (or  giver)  guarantees  the  per- 
fection of  the  title  and  will  secure 
the  buyer  against  any  attempt  from 
third  parties  to  invalidate  the  transac- 
tion. The  term  is  also  applied  to  se- 
cure the  truth  of  certain  representa- 
tions which  the  seller  makes  to  the 
purchaser  of  commodities. 

Warren.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  fifteen  miles 
northwest  of  Youngstown;  on  the 
Erie,  Baltimore  d  Ohio  and  Pittsburgh^ 
Fort  Wayne  A  Chicago  Railroads.  It  is 
in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  famous 
for  its  blooded  stock,  its  dairy  farms 
and  its  maple-sugar  and  syrup.  It  has 
coal  and  iron  near  by  and  manufac- 
tures stoves,  boilers,  machinery,  elec- 
tric lamps  and  appliances,  furniture^ 
earthenware,    marble    goods,    paints. 

Slumbers*  supplies,  carriages,  tubs,  and 
oxes,  etc.    P.  11,081. 

Warren.  A  borough  and  county  seat 
of  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Allegheny  River,  35  miles  north- 
east of  TitusviHe ;  and  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Lake  Shore  Railroads.  It 
manufactures  furniture,  hubs  and  han- 
dles, flour,  woolen  goods,  chemicals^ 
etc..  and-  refines  oil.  The  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  is  here.    P.  11,080. 

War'ran,  Joaeph  (1741-77).  A  phy- 
sician and  patriot;  born  in  Roxbury. 
Mass.  His  talent  as  an  orator  did 
much  to  arouse  the  people  of  his 
State  in  the  cause  of  independence. 
He  Joined  the  Revolution  and  was  killed 
at  Bunker  Hill. 

Warrington.  A  city  between  Ches- 
hire and  Lancaster,  England,  command- 
ing an  ancient  bridge  over  the  Mersey 
where  the  royalists  were  defeated  in 
1648,  and  again  in  1659  and  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Pretender's  army  in  1745. 
It  contains  leather  and  hardware  Indus- 
tries.   P.  71.140. 

War'saw.  A  city  on  the  Vistula  River, 
about  300  miles  east  of  Berlin.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  Russian  province  of  Warsaw. 
It  has  a  large  number  of  palaces,  pub- 
lic and  private,  magnificent  gardens  and 
)rivate  parks.  The  citadel,  erected  by 
Nicolas  I.,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ntimidating  and,  if  necessary  destroy- 
ng  the  city,  commands  every  part  of 
Warsaw.  During  the  riots  of  1905-6, 
effective  use  was  made  of  its  position. 
The  Russian  garrison  is  31,000.  War- 
saw, close  to  the  Polish  coal  mines, 
manufactures  extensively  for  Russia; 
iron,  steel,  machines,  engines,  chem- 
icals, pianos,  carpets,  boots  and  shoes. 
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Education  is  conducted  in  Russian, 
li  lias  a  university  with  1,000  students: 
•a  library  of  350^00  volumes;  botanical 
gardens,  etc.  P.  700,000,  about  one- 
third  Jews. 

War'thipa.  See  Navy;  Iron-olads; 
Artillery;  Torpedo  Boats;  War-in-the- 
Alr. 

Wart-Hoa  (Phacochoerus).  A  genus 
of  the  Suioffi,  closely  resembling  true 
hogs  in  many  of  their  characteristics. 
They  feed  mainly  on  the  roots  of  plants 
which  they  dig  out  by  means  of  their 
enormous  tusks.  They  are  mostly  na- 
tives of  Africa. 

Warwlok.  The  capital  of  Warwick- 
shire, England,  on  the  Avon  near  Strat- 
ford. It  contains  an  historical  castle, 
partly  dating  from  Saxon  times  with 
magnificent  hall,  and  memories  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successors; 
^so  an  ancient  church  with  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  p.  11,900. 

War'wlok  (war-ick).  A  city  of 
Bhode  Island,  10  miles  southwest  of 
Providence.  It  is  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacturing.     P.  26,629. 

Warwiok,  Riohard  Navllle,  Karl  of 
("The  King-maker"),  (1420-1471). 
He  is  the  most  prominent  flffure  in  the 
War  of  the  Roses,  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  in  English  history.  The  Battle 
of  St.  Albans,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Torkists  and  Lancastrians,  was  won 
for  York  by  the  impetuous  onset  of 
Warwick  and  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  government  of  Calais — the  richest 
gift  at  the  disposal  of  any  Christian 
prince.  The  war  went  on  with  vary- 
ing successes.  Henry  VI.,  who  was  an 
imbecile,  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  and  Edward,  Duke  of 
York  was  crowned  by  Warwick  as 
Edward  IV.  Having  given  offense  to 
Warwick,  however,  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  Holland  and  Henry  VI. 
was  placed  once  more  upon  the  throne. 
Edward  soon  returned  with  an  army 
of  Flemings  and  Dutchmen  and  won 
the  Battle  of  Barnei  in  which  Warwick 
and  his  brother,  Montague,  were  killed, 
and  finally,  by  his  victory  at  Tewkes- 
bury, ended  the  long  war.  Warwick's 
income  from  his  various  offices  and  es- 
tates was  enormous,  yet  he  had  the 
meanness  to  accept  a  secret  pension 
and  gratuities  from  Louis  XI.  of 
France.  He  kept  open  house  where- 
«ver  he  resided  and  daily  fed  at  his 
various  mansions  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons. He  loved  disturbance  for  its  own 
sake  and  was  ready  to  make  or  un- 
make any  king  merely  to  show  his 
power. 

Waah'Ington.    A  Pacific  coast  state. 


received  into  the  Union,  November  11, 
1889.  It  is  bounded  north  by  British 
Columbia,  east  by  Idaho,  south  by  Ore- 

Son  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
olumbia  River)  and  west  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Its  area  is  69,180  square 
miles.  The  central  and  west  central 
parts  of  the  State  are  rather  mountain- 
ous, including  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
which  are  &  continuation  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada;  thehr  chief  summits  being 
Mount  Baker,  12.000  feet  in  height:  Mt. 
Rainier,  12,360  feet;  Mount  St.  Helena, 
9.550  feet;  and  Mt.  Adams,  9,570  feet: 
all  extinct  or  nearly  extinct  volcanoes. 
Part  of  the  plateau  area  of  the  State 
is  rocky  and  almost  arid,  but  the  nu- 
merous valleys  and  western  plains  are 
exceedingly  fertile,  wheat  being  the 
main  crop.  The  principal  industries  of 
the  State  are.  besides  agriculture,  min- 
ing and  lumber.  P.  1,141,990.  See 
Seattle;  Tacoma. 

Waah'Inoton.  The  seat  of  the  national 
government,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac 
River,  160  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
136  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  226 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Washing- 
ton was  founded  1791  and  laid  out  by 
the  orders  of  General  Washington 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  directions 
of  the  then  greatest  authority,  in  city 

Jilanning,  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'En- 
ant,  a  native  of  France.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly one  of  the  best  examples  of 
planning  in  the  world,  and  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities, 
not  alone  on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  handsome  buildings,  but  princi- 
pally because  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
architectural  design  in  the  important 
streets,  as  well  as  through  the  pro- 
fusion of  tasteful  ornamentation  by 
trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Chief  among  it^^ 
noble  buildings  are  the  capitol,  where 
Congress  meets,  the  Supreme  Court  anti 
Congressional  Library,  and  near  It,  the 
historic  White  House,  the  residence  of 
the  President,  in  charmingly  adorned 
grounds:  the  Treasury  buildings.  Pat- 
ent Ofllce,  Post-Ofilce,  Smithsoni.'in 
Institution,  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington Monument  (q.  v.),  Carnegie 
Institution,  National  Observatorv 
(Weather  Bureau),  and  other  official 
buildings.    P.  331,069. 

Wash'Ington,       Bookep      Tallafarro 

(about  1858 — ).  A  negro  orator  and 
educator,  born  in  Franklin  County. 
Virginia,  the  son  of  a  mulatto  slave 
woman  by  a  white  man.  He  worked 
his  way  through  Hampton  Industrial 
Institute,  as  a  janitor,  later  entering 
WayJand  Seminary  in  Washington. 
After  teaching  several  years,  part  of 
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the  time  at  Hampton,  he  was  called 
by  the  State  of  Alabama  to  organize 
the  Tuskegee  Normal  School,  of  which 
he  became  the  president.  Under  him 
the  Institution  rose  to  great  impor- 
tance. He  has  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  speaker,  educationalist 
and  as  a  writer.    See  Tuskegee. 

Washlnoton,  Qeorge  ( 1732-99 ) . 
John  Washington,  an  English  gentle- 
man of  means,  was  one  of  the  high- 
minded  royalists  who  migrated  to  Vir- 
ginia In  1657  to  escape  Cromwell's 
government.  His  son  was  Lawrence, 
his  grandson  Augustine,  who  died  in 
1744   leaving  an  older  son  Augustine 

Sjardian  of  George,  twelve  years  old. 
eorge*s  mother,  Mary  Ball,  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  character, 
judgment  and  dignity.  Lawrence  had 
served  in  the  British  navy,  and  was 
son-in-law  of  their  neighbor.  Lord 
Fairfax;  he  obtained  for  his  brother  a 
commission  as  midshipman,  but  his 
mother,  whose  word  was  law,  ob- 
jected. We  know  practically  nothing 
of  Washington's  boyhood  but  his  ac- 
curacy, business  ability,  and  power  of 
command  were  so  great  that  at  fifteen 
he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  great 
Fairfax  estates,  at  nineteen  major  of 
Virginia  militia,  and  at  twenty  was  sent 
through  the  wilderness  to  Lake  Brie 
to  ward  off  the  French  advance.  They 
answered  by  sending  a  disoiplinea 
force  to  seize  the  site  of  Pittsburgh. 
Washington  was  sent  against  them  with 
inferior  men,  and  forced  to  yield. 
Then  began  the  **  French  and  Indian 
War."  Braddock,  with  a  strong  army 
of  British  regulars,  was  sent  ag'ainst 
Fort  Du  Quesne  (Pittsburgh),  1755, 
refused  the  advice  of  Washington,  and 
was  crushed  by  an  Indian  assault  in  the 
forest.  Washington,  despising  what  he 
called  the  dastardly  conduct  of  the 
routed  regulars,  ranged  the  field  on 
horse-back  in  a  storm  of  bullets,  and 
brought  off  his  colonials  in  safety.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  bom  to  be  the 
saviour  of  his  country.  He  defended 
the  long  ft*ontier  wilh  700  men  for 
years,  and  in  1758  led  the  vanguard 
of    the    force    which    took    Fort    Du 

? Quesne.  He  was  now  twenty«six,  six 
eet,  three  inches  tall,  the  strong- 
est, handsomest,  wisest,  and  most 
popular  man  in  Virginia.  He  in- 
herited Mt.  Vernon  at  his  brother's 
death,  and  muried  Mrs.  Curtis.  He 
went  to  the  legislature ;  opposed  crown 
influence  by  votes,  not  speech,  and 
predicted  armed  resistance.  The  col- 
onists, the  Boers  of  150  years  ago, 
had  measured  themselves  with  Brit- 
ish troops  and  officers  appointed  under 


court  influence.  The  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Canada  made  them  free 
from  Indian  war.  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  which  had  been  settled  by 
the  political  conviction  and  principle 
of  republicans  and  royalists,  were  the 
two  powerful  colonies.  New  York, 
held  back  by  the  system  of  great  es- 
tates or  patroonships,  had  but  a  scat- 
tered population  along  the  Hudson. 
When  the  republican  solrit  of  New  Eng- 
land had  begun  to  conflict  with  England 
at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  in  1774,. 
and  the  Continental  Congress  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia,  Washington  was 
unanimously  elected  commander-in- 
chief  and  went  to  Cambridge.  His  se» 
rene  wisdom,  unerring  Judgment  of  cir- 
cumstances and  men,  his  supreme  self- 
command  and  the  enduring  Are  and 
force  which  lay  behind  it,  were  felt  at 
once.  Provincial  Jealousies  were 
quelled,  rivalries  settled,  equipment,, 
pay,  food,  organization,  discipline 
created  for  the  masses  of  half-armed 
farmers,  and  he  drpve  the  British  out 
of  Boston  in  March,  1776.  The  British 
wisely  struck  at  half-settled  New  York. 
Could  they  divide  the  colonies  upon  the 
waterway  of  the  Hudson  by  their  vic- 
torious fleet,  the  war  was  ended.  Wash- 
in^on  hastened  south  with  27,000  mi* 
lltia.  Incompetent,  gentlemanly  Howe 
landed  at  Slaten  Island  with  31,000 
regulars,  with  command  of  communi-* 
cations.  Putnam  was  worsted,  with 
the  majority  of  the  Americans,  in 
Brooklyn.  Had  Howe  advanced  his 
fleet  at  once  up  the  East  River  the  war 
would  have  been  ended.  He  gave 
Washington  one  nUht,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Continentals,  covered  by  a  fog„ 
had  crossed  to  New  York.  Washington 
retreated  to  Harlem,  to  White  Plains, 
to  North  Castle,  showing  his  teeth  and 
fighting  back;  he  secured  the  high- 
lands and  the  Jaw  of  the  river  at  West 
Point.  Howe  had  an  able  lieutenant 
m  Cornwallis,  who  started  across  New 
Jersey  to  Philadelphia.  Washington 
had  to  leave  the  Highlands  and  was 
forced  back  across  New  Jersey  and  the 
Delaware  River;  Philadelphia  and  Con- 
gress was  in  dismay.  Counting  that  the 
Hessians  would  be  drunk  on  Christmas 
Eve,  Washington  took  his  men  across 
the  river  through  floating  ice,  struck 
them  at  Trenton,  took  his  prisoners 
across  the  river,  and  returned  to  face 
the  British  at  Princeton.  Leaving  his 
camp-fires  burning,  he  swept  around 
Cornwallis  at  night,  took  a  detachment 
at  Trenton  and  threatened  the  base  of 
supplies.  Cornwallis  retreated  to  New 
York  and  Frederick  the  Great  said  that 
**  America  had  found  a  general.**  Wash** 
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inffton  took  his>  place  in  the  Jersey 
mountains  and  watched  the  British  at 
New  York  from  Morristown  and  West 
Point.  In  1777  Burgoyne  tried  to  break 
his  way  to  the  Hudson  from  Canada  by 
Lake  Ghamplain.  Schuyler  had  rallied 
the  colonials;  Stark  cut  off  a  foraging 
detachment  at  Bennington;  the  Ameri- 
cans under  Gates  closed  in  at  Sara- 
toga ipaklng  Burgoyne  and  his  army 
prisoners.  The  genius  of  Franklin  had 
won  the  court  and  people  of  France, 
and  they  Joined  the  colonies  in  war. 
The  Britisn  used  their  fleet  at  last, 
seized  Philadelphia,  drove  the  Congress 
to  New  York,  and  Washington  passed  a 
bitter  winter  with  his  men  at  Valley 
Forge,  after  fighting  fiercely  at  Ger- 
mantown  and  Brandywlne.  In  the 
spring  the  French  alliance  and  threat- 
ened fleet  drove  the  British  back  to 
New  York.  Washington  hung  on  their 
rear,  and  was  balked  of  a  victory  at 
Monmouth  ^  by  the  disobedience  of 
Charles  Lee.  The  British  fleet  assailed 
the  South,  weakened  by  its  negro  pop- 
ulation, and  swept  the  Carolinas.  Na- 
thaniel Greene  (q.  v.),  chosen  by  Wash- 
ington for  the  command,  wore  them  out 
by  guerilla  tactics,  forcing  them  into 
the  cities.  Cornwallis  (1781)  occupied 
the  peninsula  of  Virginia,  watched  by 
Lafayette.  A  French  fleet  was  coming 
under  De  Grasse.  Washington  made 
a  feint  at  New  York,  slipped  past,  made 
lorced  marches,  combined  with  Lafay- 
ette and  De  Grasse,  and  captured  Corn- 
wallis and  his  army.  It  was  the  end; 
Great  Britain,  at  war  with  France,  har- 
ried by  American  privateers  (see  Navy, 
L'nited  States)  yielded  in  1782.  Wash- 
ington checked  a  plot  of  his  officers  to 
make  him  king,  and  retired  to  Mt.  Ver- 
non, king  of  American  hearts.  In  1787 
he  was  the  soul  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  as  Hamil- 
ton was  its  brain.  Washington  accepted 
the  Constitution,  with  its  unequal  rep- 
resentation hi  the  Senate  and  its  undue 
concessions  to  slave-holdinff  states, 
saying  that  **  it  was  the  best  that  could 
he  obtained  at  that  epoch;  this  or  dis- 
solution is  our  only  alternative."  His 
influence  secured  its  adoption  by  Con- 
vention and  States.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  for  two  terms, 
Approved  the  genius  of  Hamilton  (q.  v.) 
Jn  federating,  financing,  arming,  devel- 
oping, protecting  by  tariff;  but  he  im- 
partially balanced  nim  in  his  cabinet 
with  the  intense  spirit  of  democracy 
which  Jefferson  had  learned  in  France. 
His  lofty  spirit  suffered  terribly  by  the 
dissensions  in  cabinet  and  nation,  by 
the  haughty  obstinancy  of  England  and 
the  impatient  demands  of  the  French 
Republic,  which  brought  on.  In  1798. 


a  state  of  war,  terminated  by  the  ood- 
trol  and  wisdom  of  Bonaparte.  Wisely 
Washington  controlled,  directed,  seek- 
ing, with  Saxon  opportunism,  the  best 
obtainable.  Like  Jefferson,  he  ab- 
horred slavery,  and  '*  wished  from  his 
soul"  that  Virginia  would  abolish  it, 
*'  to  prevent  much  mischief.'*  Refusing 
a  third  term  in  1797,  he  sought  Mount 
Vernon,  his  well  managed  estate  and 
his  great  delight  and  died  calmly,  De- 
cember 14, 1799,  after  an  illness  of  one 
day,  manumitting  his  slaves  by  will. 

Wash'lngton  IMon'um«nt.  A  huge 
obelisk  erected  on  the  Mall,  near  14  th 
street,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  monuments  of  the 
national  capital.  It  is  555  feet  high  and 
the  tallest  work  of  masonry  in  the 
world.  From  its  summit,  reached  by 
a  winding  stairway,  a  fine  view  may 
be  had.  There  is  also  an  elevator  for 
thirty  passengers. 

Wath'iU  (-taw).  A  river  rising  oo 
the  west  border  of  Arkansas,  running 
east  and  southeast  through  Louisiana, 
emptying  its  waters  into  the  Red  River, 
30  miles  from  the  Junction  of  the 
latter  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  500 
miles  long  and  navigable  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  oourse. 

WMp.  An  insect  of  the  order  Hy- 
menoptera«  but  properly  restHoted  to 
the  genus  Vespa,  of  the  family  Vespid«. 
The  insects  of  this  family  are  grega- 
rious, living  in  temporary  societies, 
consisting  of  males,  females,  and  work- 
ers' or  neuters.  They  build  nests  of 
varied  size  according  to  the  number  in 
the  <h>lony,  either  underground  in  holes, 
in  banks,  or  attached  to  branches  oi 
trees,  etc.  The  nest  is  usually  con- 
structed of  a  paper-like  substance,  con- 
sisting of  finely  gnawed  wood:  and 
contains  a  variable  number  of  hexag- 
onal cells  placed  tier  above  tier,  m 
which  the  larve  and  pupae  are  con- 
tained. Wasps  have  wings  folded 
throughout  their  entire  length  when  at 
rest;  have  strong  toothed  mandibles; 
and  the  females  and  neuters  have  a 
powerful  and  in  some  cases  a  highly 
venomous  sting.  The  larve  are  fleshy 
grubs  without  feet;  the  entire  body, 
including  the  head,  consisting  of  about 
fourteen  segments.  Each  larva  is  in- 
closed in  a  separate  cell,  they  are  fed 
by  females  and  neuters  with  honey. 
the  Juices  of  animal  niatter,  etc.,  pre- 
viously prepared  and  disgorged  from  the 
stomachs  of  their  attendants.  When 
full-grown  the  larva  spins  a  cap  to  its 
cell  and  becomes  a  pupa.  The  familv 
includes  the  hornet  and  solitary  wasp. 

Waata  Prod'uota.  The  modem 
economio   methods    of   buslneas    and 
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manufaoture   have    evolved   a   system 
of  utilization  of  heretofore  waste  or 
by-produots  which,  in  many  instances, 
has  left  of  a  given  quantity  of  raw  ma- 
terial  no  part  which  is  not  included 
in  the  production  of  some  more  or  less 
valuable    article   of   commerce.     For- 
merly, there  were  parts  of  a  slaugh- 
tered foeef  animal  which  were  discarded 
as  useless ;  now,  every  part,  even  to  the 
hair  of  the  hide  is  made  to  serve  some 
useful  and  economic  purpose.     Waste 
silk   is    spun   again;    waste   paper   is 
mashed  into   pulp   and   re-made   into 
paper;  dyes  are  made  from  the  coal- 
tar  and  fertilizers  from  discarded  slag. 
Watch.    A  small  machine  for  meas- 
uring time,  that  can  be  carried  about  by 
its   possessor.     The  chronometer  dif- 
fers  from  the  watch  in  being  fitted 
with  all  the  contrivances  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  conducive  to 
very     accurate     time-keepinff,     among 
which  are  compensators  for  the  effects 
of   the  dilation  or  contraction  of  the 
metal,  of  the  mechanism  by  heat,  or 
cold.  So  accurate  has  the  watchmaking 
art    become    that    the    production    of 
chronometers,  varying  only  a  fraction  of 
a  second  in  twelve  months  is  no  longer 
considered  extraordinary.     Switzerland 
has  been  for  two  centuries  the  prin- 
cipal watch   manufacturing  center  of 
the  world,  and  she  still  maintains  her 
supremacy  for  most  kinds  of  pocket 
watches,  but  the  perfected  American 
watch  in  its  simplicity,  accuracy  and 
permanency,    combined   with    its    low 
price,  presents  the  highest  state  of  the 
watchmaker's  art.    The  principal  cen- 
ters   of   watchmaking   in    the   United 
States    are    Waltham,   Massachusetts; 
Waterbury,    Connecticut,    and    Elgin, 
Illinois.     The  watch  differs  from  the 
primitive  clock  by  having  for  its  motor 
a  spring  instead  of  weights.    The  prin- 
ciple was  invented  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  developed  by  Huyghens  in 
the   seventeenth.     John  Harrison    (q. 
v.),  produced  the  chronometer.    Key- 
less watches  are  best,  as  least  dust  is 
admitted  to  the  springs. 

Waup  (H2O).  A  transparent  fluid, 
colorless  (except  in  large  bodies),  per- 
fectly neutral  m  reaction,  and  without 
taste  or  smell.  It  freezes  at  St^  P., 
and  boils  at  212 '';  it  is  815  times  heav- 
ier than  air  and  is  used  as  the  standard 
of  measurement  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity (q.  V.)  of  other  substances.  Water 
is  the  most  universal  solvent  known, 
its  action  usually  being  much  increased 
by  heat.  All  gases  are  soluble  in 
water,  but  this  solubility  varies  greatly 
at  different  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures. For  instance,  one  volume  of  air 
dissolves  only  one-fiftieth  of  its  volume 


of  nitrogen,  while  it  dissolves  1,050  vol- 
umes of  ammonia  gas.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  dissolves  only  a  frac- 
tion of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
while  under  pressure,  several  times 
its  volume,  a  fact  established  in  the 
soda-water  industry.  The  universality 
of  water,  its  freedom  from  taste  ana 
odor,  its  peculiarity  in  swelling  when 
freezing,  its  expansiveness  and  elas- 
ticity as  vapor,  fit  it  for  its  duties  as 
the  source  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
existence,  and  are  evidences  of  design, 
in  nature.  It  exists  on  J^fars  and  Jupi- 
ter, but  not  on  the  moon.  See  Ice; 
Steam;  Clouds;  Snow. 

Water-Bearary  or  Aquarius.  The 
eleventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac  through 
which  the  sun  moves  in  part  of  the 
months  of  January  and  February.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  zodiacal  constella- 
tion. 

Water-baetl)^  (DysUscus).  A  genus 
of  aquatic  coleopterous  insects  feeding 
upon  animal  food  and  resolutely  at- 
tacking creatures  larger  than  them- 
selves. They  are  amusing  inmates  of 
the  fresh  water  aquarium,  growing- 
tame  and  being  easily  fed  by  hand 
The  species  are  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Wa'tarbury.  A  city  of  New  Haven 
County.  Connecticut,  33  miles  south- 
west of  Hartford,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Naugatuck,  Great  Brook,  and  Mad 
Rivers,  the  falls  of  which  furnish 
water-power.  It  is  a  well  planned  and 
well  built  tov^,  having  many  industries^ 
especially  brass  works.  It  is  the  seat 
of  one  01  the  largest  watch  and  dock- 
making  industries  of  the  United  States. 
In  1902,  it  was  visited  by  a  very  de* 
structive  fire.    P.  73,141. 

Wa'tarfall.  An  abrupt  break  in  the 
channel  of  a  river  or  stream,  the  body 
of  water  falling  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  levei.  They  occur  most  ftre- 
quent  in  mountainous  regions,  though 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  for  in- 
stance with  the  Niagara  Falls  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Victoria  Palls 
of  the  Zambesi.  Remarkable  water- 
falls are  the  Oreo  at  Monte  Rosa,  2.4 0(> 
ft.;  the  Staubbach,  1,000  ft.,  both  in 
Switzerland;  the  Maanelvan,  Norway, 
940  ft.;  one  of  the  three  cataracts  or 
the  Yosemite  Creek  is  1,500  ft.  high 
and  the  highest  waterfall  in  the  world,, 
but  only  has  a  small  body  of  water. 

Watarford.  The  capital  of  County 
Waterford,  Ireland,  on  the  estuary  of 
River  Suir  in  St.  Oeorge*s  Channel.  It 
was  besieged  by  Cromwell  and  taken 
by  Ireton.  The  chief  trade  is  with  Eng- 
land in  the  export  of  butter,  pork,, 
bacon,  com,  flour,  eggs  and  live-stock. 
P.  28,000. 
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Wa'ter-H^mlook,  or  Cowban«  (Gi- 
outa  virosa).  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  on  wet  ground  or  on  the  mar- 
gins of  water ;  a  native  of  Europe.  An 
American  species  (cowbane  maoulata) 
bears  the  same  common  name,  is  very 

Soisonous,    and    the    cause    of    many 
eaths,  not  only  among  live-stock,  but 
among  the  human  race. 

W«Ur-Hoo  (Hydroohoeruscapybara). 
A  quadruped  of  the  family  Gavids, 
strongly  resembling  the  Guinea-pig, 
but  larger,  and  aquatic  in  its  habits ;  it 
is  native  of  South  America*  very  in- 
offensive and  easily  tamed.  Its  flesh 
is  edible. 

WaUr-Leaf.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Hydrophillus,  whicn  contains  about 
ninety  species,  all  natives  oi  the  older 
parts  of  America,  most  of  them  having 
either  blue  or  white  bell-shaped 
flowers.  Several  species  are  reputed  to 
possess  medicinal  virtues  by  the  In- 
dians, but  they  have  no  great  eoonomio 
Talue. 

Water-Lily.  A  name  conunonly  given 
to  the  species  of  several  genera  of  the 
ocder  Nymphacee,  many  df  which  are 
beautiful  ornaments  upon  sheets  of 
water,  both  in  uncultivated  nature  and 
gardens  and  parks.  See  Lotus;  Vic- 
toria Regia. 

Watarloo.  A  city  and  county  seat 
of  Blackhawk  Gounty,  Iowa,  situated 
on  Gedar  River,  52  miles  northwest  of 
Cedar  Rapids;  on  the  Illinois  Gentral 
&,  Burlington,  Gedar  Rapids  A  North- 
om  Railroads.  It  has  water  power 
from  the  river  and  manufactures  flour, 
woolen  goods,  furniture,  farming  im- 
plements, etc.,  and  enJoys  consider- 
able grain  trade.    P.  22,693. 

Waterloo,  Battle  of.  The  decisive 
oonflict  which  annihilated  the  power 
of  Napoleon  I.,  was  fourfht  on  Sunday, 
June  18,  1815,  in  a  plain  about  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Waterloo  and 
twelve  miles  south  of  Brussels.  Napo- 
leon had  71,947  men  and  246  guns; 
-while  Wellington's  army,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle,  comprised  67,661 
men  and  156  guns.  The  battle  raged 
from  ten  in  the  morning  until  five  in 
the  afternoon  with  alternating  suc- 
cess, Wellington  gradually  gaining  the 
mastery,  however,  and  when  the 
Prussian  forces  under  BlQcher  Joined 
him  late  in  the  afternoon  the  whole 
Allied  Army  moved  forward,  and  Na- 
poleon's defeat  was  rendered  com- 
plete. The  total  losses  of  the  Allied 
Army  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
were  22.976.  The  French  lost  over 
30  000  men. 

Water-Power  of  the  United  SUtee. 

The  United  States  with  their  vast  area 


are  naturally  rich  in  streams  and  falls 
affording  power,  and  with  a  progressive 
people  these  have  been  made  much  use 
of,  though  not  as  yet  to  their  full  ex- 
tent. Up  to  1900  the  development  of  ttie 
power  of  streams  for  factory  purposes 
was  chiefly  at  places  already  estab- 
lished as  manufacturing  centers;  but 
since  that  time  the  improvement  in 
electrical  methods  of  generation  and 
transmission,  and  the  consequent  in- 
creasing demand  for  power,  have 
united  to  accelerate  enterprise  in  this 
regard.  Powers  once  valueless  because 
inaccessible  have  come  into  use,  and  in 
the  West  especially  the  combination  of 
irrigation  water  and  power  water,  has 
inaugurated  a  new  era.  Primitive 
water  works  and  hydraulics  originated 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria  for  irrigation  and 
drainage,  draining  of  mines,  domestic 
and  civic  supply.  Large  water-wheels 
for  irrigation  are  immemorial  in  the 
East,  and  were  adapted  by  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans and  Europeans  to  produce  power. 
In  the  United  States  water-power  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  applied  to 
manufacturing  purposes  in  the  Old  lifili 
at' Boston,  1631.  As  early  as  1725  the 
power  of  the  Niagara  River  was  utilized 
to  run  a  saw-mill.  Between  1822  and 
1900,  at  thirty-six  falls  in  New  England. 
New  York,  the  SouVi  and  the  North- 
west, water-powers  had  been  devel- 
oped, ranging  respectively  from  1,100  to 
50,000  horse-power,  the  latter  at  Niag- 
ara. The  falls  at  which  this  power 
is  developed  range  from  14  feet  to 
446  feet,  the  latter  height  at  Ogden, 
Utah.  Among  su6h  falls  are  the  fol- 
lov^ing:  Gohoes,  New  York,  104  feet; 
Niagara,  170  feet;  Pox  River,  Wiscon- 
sin. 185  feet;  Rochester,  New  York,  236 
feet.  The  largest  horse-power  natu- 
rally, has  been  developed  at  Niagara, 
where  there  is  an  industrial  settlement 
unsurpassed  for  utilization  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Nature  and  their  application 
electrically.  There  are  two  conces- 
sions on  the  American  side  and  three 
on  the  Canadian,  with  authority  to  take 
more  than  half  the  flow  of  the  river, 
which  amount,  it  is  feared  vrill  destroy 
the  scenic  features  of  the  falls.  Other 
important  sources  of  power  are  these: 
Spokane,  Washington,  with  18,000 
horse-power  utilized:  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  16,000;  Niagara  (Hydranlic 
Canal),  15,500;  St.  Anthony*s  Falls. 
Mississippi  River,  Minnesota,  15.500; 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  14,000;  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,'  12,000; 
Lewriston,  Maine,  11.900;  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  1 1 ,8'4  5 ;  Lawrenee, 
Massachusetts,  11,000;  Richmond,  Vir- 

ginia,  10,000;  Columbus,  Georgia,  10,- 
00;  Turner's  Palls,  Connecticut,  10,- 
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000;  Austin,  Texas.  10,000;  The  '*Soo*' 
Ontario.  Canada,  10,000;  Helena,  Mon- 
tana, 10,000;  and  so  on  down  to  Nas- 
hua, New  Hampshire,  1,200:  and  Pal- 
mer*s  Falls,  New  York,  1,125.  Great 
developments  have  been  made  in  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  for  use  of  ocean 
power,  and  especially  for  the  use  of 
tidal  motion  by  wave  motors,  though 
with  no  marked  success.  At  present 
the  crude  machinery  operated  has  es- 
tablished certain  principles,  viz.,  that 
waves  will  operate  hydraulic  levers; 
that  they  will  move  a  vertical  surface 
as  of  a  submerged  car  on  a  track,  or 
lift  a  boat  up  or  down  or  swing  a 
bhaged  blade  one  end  of  which  is 
fast:  all  of  which  have  been  demon- 
strated as  practical  If  not  profitable. 
See  Hydrauflos. 

WaMpprooflno-     The   methods   em- 

Bloyed  to  render  cloth  and  other  tissues 
Dpermeable  to  water,  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  passage  of  air,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  property  having  been 
found  disadvantageous.  The  processes 
of  waterproofing  are  either  secret  or 
have  been  patented. 

Water  Ram.    See  Hydraulic  Ram. 

Watarahed.  The  region  on  either 
aide  of  &  mountain  or  range  of  moun- 
tains contributing  to  drainage  by  rivers. 
The  watershed  often  mentioned  for- 
merly in  international  treaties  as  the 
boundary  between  two  states,  because 
of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  term  has 
given  rise  to  many  boundary  disputes 
and  to  wars. 

Watar  Snaka.    See  Golubride. 

Waiartpout.  A  kind  of  sudden  water 
storm,  resembling  the  whirlwind,  but 
occurring  only  on  large  surfaces  of 
water.  When  fully  formed,  the  water- 
spout appears  as  tall  pillars  of  clouds 
stretching  from  the  water  to  the  sky. 
What  are  commonly  called  waterspouts 
on  land  are  quite  distinct  from  these 
phenomena,  behig  merely  very  heavy 
falls  or  bursts  of  rain  of  local  area 
and  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
whirling  winds.     See  Tornadoes. 

Watartown.  A  city  of  New  York 
State,  on  the  Black  River,  near  Lake 
Ontario,  with  railways,  carriage  works, 
foundries,  machines,  paper,  woolens. 
P.  26,730. 

Watartown.  A  residence  suburb  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Charles 
River  above  Cambridge,  with  national 
arsenal  and  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Massachusetts. 
P    12  875. 

'watarvilla.  A  city  of  Kennebec 
County.  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec  River, 
about  18  miles  northeast  of  Augusta; 
on  the  Maine  <:entral  Railroad.  It  has 
fine  water-power  and  manufactures  of 


cotton  and  wool,  pulp  and  paper,  flour, 
machinery,  furniture  and  lumber.  The 
Maine  Central  repair  shops  and  Colby 
College  (Baptist)  are  here.  P.  11,- 
458. 

Watarvliet.  A  city  of  Albany  County, 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  oppo- 
site Troy ;  and  on  the  Delaware  A  Hud- 
son Railroad.  It  has  manufactures  of 
bells,  carriages,  harness,  auto  special- 
ties, stoves,  woolens,  boxes,  collars  and 
cuffs,  etc.  The  watervliet  United 
States  Arsenal  is  here.    P.  15,074. 

Watar-Whoels.  Large  undershot 
wheels  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  for  irrigation,  and  are  uni- 
versal in  the  Bast.  They  are  driven  by 
a  stream,  and  earthern  Jars  or  bamr 
boos,  fixed  on  the  rims  at  proper  angles, 
lift  water  and  pour  it  into  a  trough 
above.  The  application  to  power  was 
natural.  The  low  velocity  of  the  earlier 
water-wheels  and  the  fact  that  they  oc- 
cupied so  much  room  have  caused  them 
to  oe  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
turbine  (q.  v.).  Modem  wheels  are 
of  metal. 

Watkina  Qlan.  A  deep  and  rugged 
ravine  in  Schuyler  County,  New  York. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Watkins.  The  remarkable 
forms  assumed  by  the  river,  rocks  and 
the  cascades  on  the  falling  stream  make 
it  one  of  the  most  eharming  of  Amer- 
ican glens. 

Wailing  Straat.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal Roman  Roads  of  Britain,  running 
from  Dover  to  Canterbury,  London,  St. 
Albans,  Stratford,  Wroxeter  and  Ches- 
ter, with  divergent  branches.  It  had 
a  rubble  foundation,  was  paved,  well 
drained,  and  provided  with  bridges, 
mile  stones,  posting  stations.  Many 
remains  are  found. 

Wai'aon,  John  CriUanden  (1842—). 
An  American  naval  ofDcer;  born  m 
Frankfort,  Kentucky.  He  served  under 
Farragut  during  the  Civil  War;  was 
made  Commodore  1897.  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish  War,  Com- 
mander of  the  Northern,  and  later,  of 
the  Eastern  Cuba  blockading  squadron, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 
miral. He  was  naval  representative  of 
the  United  States  at  the  coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII. 

Watt  (from  James  Watt,  q.  v.) .  The 
unit  of  electricity  (q.  v.)  or  electrical 
power:  one  horse-power  being  about 
equal  to  746  Watts. 

Watt,  Jamea  (1736-1819).  A  mech- 
anician, engineer  and  man  of  science^ 
famous  as  the  improver  and  almost  the 
inventor  of  the  steam  engine.  He  w^s 
originally  a  mathematical  instruntent 
maker,  and  becoming  interested  in  me- 
chanical problems,  ne   conceived   the 
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idea  of  the  steam  engine,  to  whicti  he 
afterwards  devoted  his  life.  Others 
had  worked  at  the  idea  before  him,  but 
no  very  practical  success  had  been  ob- 
tained. Watt  took  out  his  first  patent 
in  1769;  the  engine,  however,  was  only 
used  for  mining  operations  until  1785. 
when  it  was  applied  to  the  working  of 
a  cotton  factory,  Watt  being  greatly 
aided  in  his  development  of  the  engine 
by  the  business  ability  of  his  partner, 
Matthew  Boulton.  His  son  James 
(1769-1848),  was  also  a  mechanical 
engineer  of  considerable  ability.  See 
Steam  Engine. 

Watteau  (watto'),  Antolna  (1684- 
1721).  A  French  landscape  painter  of 
transcendent  ability,  and  especially 
great  in  genre.  His  shepherds  and  shep- 
■herdesses,  rustic  dance  and  fete  scenes 
were  wonderful  for  their  harmonious 
brilliancy  of  coloring.  His  chief  work 
is  the  *^  Embarkation  for  the  Isle  of 
Gytherus  **  in  the  Louvre. 

WaVtaraon.  Henry  U840— ).  An 
American  editor,  bom  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  while  his  father  was  Congressman. 
He  Joined  the  Confederate  army;  and, 
after  his  discharge.  1863,  edited  the 
"  Chattanooga  Hebef  **  and  since  1868, 
the  '*  Louisville  Courier  Journal."  Col- 
onel Watterson  is  one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal and  characteristic  figures  of  Amer- 
ican journalism. 

Wauaau.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Marathon  County,  Wisconsin,  on  Wis- 
aonsin  River,  35  miles  north  of  Stevens 
Point;  and  on  the  Chicago  d  North- 
western Railroads.  It  is  in  the  pine 
and  htiirdwood  country  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive, shipping  trade  in  lumber.  It 
has  also  fine  farming  tributaries.  It 
Is  the  outfitting  point  for  the  Wisconsin 
woodsmen  and  is  of  considerable  Impor- 
tance in  a  manufacturing  way.  having 
numerous  saw  mills,  paper  mills,  fur- 
niture and  veneer  milk,  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  etc.  There  is  also  a 
larffe  granite  quarry  near  It.  P.  16,- 
560. 

Wava  (Anglo-Saxon,  waeg).  A  mov- 
ing swell  of  water;  aoillow,  which  is 
a  wave,  swollen  and  rolling.  Accord- 
ing to .  the  Revue  Scientiflque,  the 
heights  and  lengths  of  ocean  waves  are 
often  very  greatly  over-estimated.  The 
most  reliable  method  of  determining  the 
length  is  to  deduce  it  from  the  period, 
since  there  Is  a  simple  relation  between 
this  length  and  the  time  of  complete 
oscillation.  The  longest  reported  wave 
has  been  estimated  to  be  2.590  feet 
from  crest  to  crest,  its  periods  being 
23 •seconds.  These  long  waves,  how- 
ever, are  never  very  high.  In  deep 
water  the  height  of  a  wave  2,500  ft. 
long  will  not,  at  most,  be  more  than 


52  feet  or  one-flftieth  Its  length.  The 
highest  wave  recorded  In  open  water 
was  measured  at  42.65  feet  firom  hol- 
low to  crest.  On  entering  shoal  wa- 
ter, waves  become  higher  and.  shorter, 
so  that  a  wave  which  has  a  height  of 
40  feet  in  open  water  may  become 
50  feet  high  on  striking  a  shoal: 
whilst  if  It  meets  a  more  or  less  vertical 
obstacle.  It  may  shoot  up  to  double  this 
height,  waves  of  2,500  feet  length  are 
very  rare,  since  a  period  of  10  seconds 
is  not  often  exceeded,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  length  of  520  feet.  More 
commonly  the  period  Is  6  to  8 
seconds,  and  the  length  160  to  320  ft. 
Heights  of  over  33  ft.  are  rare,  but 
short  waves  are  relatively  higher  than 
long  ones,  a  wave  160  feet  long  being 
commonly  8  ft.  to  16  ft.  high.  (Pres- 
brey*s  Information  Guide.)  See  Water 
Powers. — ^Waves  exist  not  only  in 
water,  but  in  air  (sound  waves),  in 
ether  (light  waves) ,  etc.  Wave  motion, 
In  curves  alternately  concave  and  con- 
vex (like  that  of  ocean  waves) .  Is  undu- 
latory.  On  the  undulatory  theory  all 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  celestial  spaces, 
are  filled  by  an  extremely  subtle  and 
elastic  medium,  which  Is  called  the 
luminlferous  ether.  The  luminosity  of 
a  body  is  due  to  an  Infinitely  rapid  vi- 
bratory motion  of  its  molecules,  which, 
when  communicated  to  the  ether,  is 
propagated  in  all  directions  In  the  form 
of  spherical  waves,  and  this  vibratory 
motion,  being  thus  transmitted  to  the 
retina,  calls  forth  the  sensation  of  vi- 
sion. The  vibrations  of  the  ether  take 
place,  not  In  the  direction  of  the  wave, 
but  In  a  plane  a|  right  angles  to  it. 
The  latter  are  called  the  transversal 
vibrations.  An  Idea  of  these  may  be 
formed  by  shaking  a  rope  at  one  end. 
The  vibrations,  or  to  and  tro  move- 
ments, of  the  particles  of  the  rope,  are 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  (he 
rope,  but  the  onward  motion  of 
the  wave's  form  is  In  the  direction  of 
the  length. 

Wax^-Palm  (Ceroxylon  Andloola).  A 
tall  palm,  found  in  the  Andes,  at  an 
elevation  of  over  3,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  160  ft. 
and  Its  stem  exudes  a  resinous  secre- 
tion composed  of  two  parts  of  yellow 
resin  and  one  of  wax. 

Wax-wlna  (Bombycilla).  A  genus  of 
birds  resembling  the  fly-catchers,  their 
name  being  derived  from  a  curious  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  resembling  small 
pieces  of  sealing  wax.  They  are  natives 
of  northern  climes,  but  migrate  during 
the  winter  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Northern  Mississippi  Valley,  where  they 
are  often  very  abundant.  One  of  the 
species,  the  American  wax-wing  fboni- 
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bycilia  Garolinensis)  is  tound  only  in 
North  America  and  has  received  the 
name  of  oedar-bird,  because  great 
flocks  of  them  collect  in  the  fan  on 
cedar  trees,  feeding  on  the  berries. 

Wayoross.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Ware  County,  Georgia,  sixty  miles 
north  of  Brunswick;  on  the  Atlantic, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road. The  chief  business  here  is  in 
lumber  and  naval  stores,  and  is  large  in 
both  lines.    P.  14.485. 

Way 'farina  Trea.  The  name  of  two 
ornamental  shrubs,  the  European  vi- 
burnum lantana  and  the  American 
viburnum  lantanoides.  See  Travellers 
Tree 

Wayna,  Anthony  (1745-1796).  K 
general  m  the  Revolution.  At  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  he  raised 
a  regiment  of  volunteers,  of  which  he 
became  colonel,  distinguished  himself 
in  many  combats;  was  made  brigadier- 
general  at  Ticonderoga,  but  achieved 
his  most  brilliant  victory  at  Stony 
Point.  His  dash  and  audacity  acquired 
for  him  the  name  of  **  Mad  Anthony  " 
Wayne.  In  1792,  St.  Clair  having 
faiied  to  suppress  the  western  Indians, 
Washington  appointed  Wayne.  He  won 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Maumee  Rapids, 
and  pacified  the  frontier.  Nineteen 
counties  and  a  number  of  eities  have 
been  named  in  his  honor. 

Wea'aal  (Mustela).  A  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  very  active,  preying  on 
mice,  rats,  small  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  occasionally  troublesome 
with  poultry.  Its  fur  is  an  article  of 
commerce. 

Weath'er.  Thermometric  observa- 
tions throughout  Tuscany  were  ordered 
by  Ferdinand  II.,  1653,  and  barometers, 
hygrometers  and  weather  vanes  added 
in  1657.  Continuous  automatic  obser- 
vations were  begun  in  London  under 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  1670.  The  mon- 
soons of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  ob- 
served and  a  daily  weather  map  com- 
piled at  Calcutta,  1893-99.  Weather 
forecasts  depend  on  the  generalizations 
drawn  from  a  great  number  of  records. 
On  a  continent,  telegraphic  signals  an- 
nounce the  advance  ox  storms,  which 
develop  on  definite  lines,  and  occupy 
regular  periods  in  advancing  from  one 
station  to  another. 

Weath'er  Bu'raau  and  Storm  Sla'nals. 
Government  observations  were  begun 
by  the  United  States  army,  1818,  and 
by  the  Smithsonian,  1849;  England, 
1860;  Prance,  1863.  In  1870  Con- 
gress ordered  observations  for  the  pre- 
diction of  storms  and  in  1891  the 
Weather  Bureau  was  reorganized  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  em- 
ploys  600  employees  at   180  stations 


through  the  United  States,  and  West 
Indies.  There  are  also  2,500  volun- 
teer observers.  The  Bureau  receives 
reports  at  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  and,  on 
these,  charts  are  formed  and  forecasts 
for  36  hours  are  published  and  can  be 
obtained  within  an  hour  at  any  tele- 
graph office.  Predictions  of  storms, 
cold  waves,  killing  frosts  and  extreme 
heat  are  almost  infallible.  Those  of 
rain  are  least  successful,  as  clouds  do 
not  always  imply  precipitation.  The 
predictions  of  storms  are  exceedingly 
valuable  for  sailors  and  fishermen,  ana 
they  are  now  spread  by  wireless  tel- 
egraphy for  the  benefit  of  ships  off 
the  coast.  (Dunn,  *'  The  Weather,  and 
Methods  of  Forecasting  it.") 

Wea'var  Bird.  A  small  bird  inhab- 
iting Southern  Asia  and  Australia,  re- 
markable for  its  habit  of  building  a 
nest  formed  of  blades  of  grass  dexter- 
ously interwoven  and  suspended  from 
the  boughs  of  trees. 

Weav^lng.  An  art  practiced  since 
before  any  times  of  which  we  have  rec- 
ord. The  Egyptians  credit  the  invei)- 
tion  to  Isis,  the  Grecians  to  Minerva. 
The  main  principle  of  the  weaving  loom 
is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  thousands 
of  years  ago;  a  warp  extends  length- 
wise through  the  loom,  the  threads 
being  held  in  separate  regular  order  by 
being  passed  through  a  reed  or  *'  slay  " 
while  the  vveft  is  crossed  through  al- 
ternating threads  of  the  warp  by  means 
of  a  shuttle  which  holds  the  weft. 
Thus  the  fabric  is  built  up.  Weaving 
was  done  by  hand  up  to  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Cart- 
wright's  steam-power  loom  was  intro- 
duced, and  is  now  in  universal  use. 
The  Jacquard  loom  for  weaving  fig- 
ured designs  dates  from  1801.  Plain 
weaving  simply  interlaces  the  threads 
as  in  basket  work;  in  the  twill  weave 
it  passes  the  warp  over  and  under  two 
adjacent  threads  alternately,  and  may 
be  wrought  regularly  or  diagonally. 
The  satin  weave  passes  each  warp  over 
one  and  then  under  three  filling  threads 
in  succession.  Damask  weave  combines 
warp  face  and  satin  face  weaves  in  pat- 
terns. In  pile  weaving,  the  threads  are 
drawn  over  wire  rods  to  produce  the 
loops  of  Brussels  carpet  or  Turkish 
toweling,  and  a  knife  at  the  end  of  the 
rod,  cutting  the  loops  when  it  is  with- 
drawn, makes  a  velvet  finish.  The  most 
primitive  loom  is  that  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dians. They  stretch  perpendicular 
woolen  warps  between  two  reeds  and 
patiently  wattle  in  the  weft,  producing 
excellent  waterproof  blankets.  The 
Mexicans  had  the  method  before  Cortez 
came 

Webb  City.    A  city  in  Jasper  County, 
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Missouri,  nine  miles  west  of  Carthage: 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  St.  Louis cmd 
Santa  F^  Railroads.  There  are  here 
extensive  lead  and  zinc  deposits  and 
mining  of  them  in  this  vicmity.  P. 
11.817. 

Web'er,  Karl  Nlarle  von  (1786-1826). 
A  distinguished  German  opera  com- 
poser. He  was  for  some  years  Chapel- 
master  to  the  King  of  Saxony  at  Dres- 
den. His  best  known  opera.  "  Der 
Freischfitz/*  was  immensely  popular, 
and  is  still  frequently  given.  Other 
favorite  works  of  his  are  "  Oberon  " 
and  **  Euryanthe." 

Webster.  A  town  of  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  French 
River,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Worces- 
ter; and  on  the  Boston  A  Albany  and 
New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford 
Railroads.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, woolens,  linens,  yarns,  and  boots 
and  shoes.    P.  11,509. 

Web'eter,  Daniel  (1782-1852).  An 
American  statesman  and  orator.  As 
New  Hampshire  Congressmcm,  1812.  he 
opposed  the  embargo  and  war.  and  ne- 
came  famous  for  his  arguments  on 
the  navy,  currency,  bank  and  tariff. 
Settling  as  lawyer  at  Boston,  1816,  his 
discussion  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
and  Qirard  Will  cases  gave  him  a  legal 
reputation  second  only  to  Marshalrs. 
Orations  at  Plymouth,  at  laying  the 
oorner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
and  in  eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
revealed  him  as  America's  greatest  and 
most  majestic  orator.  Massachusetts 
ConATessman,  1822;  Senator,  1827- 
1840,  and  1845-52.  He  supported  the 
tariff,  answered  Hayne  and  Calhoun  in 
confutation  of  Nullification,  and  sup- 
ported the  United  States  Bank.  As 
Tyler's  Secretary  of  State  he  negotiated 
the  Ashburton  Treaty  (q.  v.),  after- 
wards resigning  (see  Tyler,  John).  He 
opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  and 
the  Mexican  War.  He  desired  the  Whig 
nomination  for  presidency,  and  com- 
promised the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  by 
securing  the  admission  of  California  as 
a  free  state.  He  was  Fillmore's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  1850.  His  only  son, 
Fletcher,  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War, 

Web'eter,  John  (1580-1625).  An 
English  dramatist,  classed  by  Charles 
Lamb  and  Swinburne  as  second  only  to 
Shakespeare.  He  wrote  **  Vittoria  Cor- 
ombona  "  and  the  "  Duchess  of  Malfi." 

Web'ster,  Noah  (1758-1843).  The 
famous  American  lexicographer  and 
grammarian,  whose  large  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Englisli  Language  "  was  a  mon- 
umental achievement.  He  wrote  exten- 
sively also  on  literary  and  political 
themes,  and  produced  a  brief  history 
of  the  United  States.     He  was  a  Con- 


necticut Judge  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  Amherst  College. 

Wedg'wood,  Josiah  (1730-1795). 
The  most  famous  of  English  potters. 
He  was  born  at  Biu'slem.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  that  carried  him  through 
all  the  branches  of  the  trade,  and  in 
1759  was  able  to  set  up  in  business  for 
himself  with  money  he  had  saved.  He 
persevered  through  failure  after  fail- 
ure, and  in  a  few  years  produced  such 
an  improved  form  of  ware  that  it  oame 
into  ffreat  demand.  He  engaged  Flax- 
man  to  make  classical  designs  for  him. 
and  his  pottery  became  the  fashion,  and 
led  to  a  great  extension  of  the  Stafford- 
shire earthenware  industry.  His  works 
at  Etruria  were  the  most  extensive  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

Wednea'day.  Woden,  the  Saxon  god 
of  wind  and  storm,  was  represented 
with  a  winged  hat.  Hence  he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Roman  Mercury,  and 
his  name  fl^ven  to  Wednesday,  which 
is  Mercury^s  day  in  the  Latin  week. 

Weed,  Thurlow  (1797-1882).  A 
cabin  boy  on  the  Hudson  at  ten,  a  prin- 
ter at  twelve,  in  the  War  of  1812  at 
sixteen,  and  editor  at  twenty.  He  served 
in  the  New  York  Legislature,  founded 
the  '*  Albany  Evening  Journal/*  and  be- 
came a  political  force  in  the  whig  and 
Republican  parties.  He  supported  Sew- 
ard and  Lincoln,  and  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  England  by  Lincoln.  He 
edited  the  New  York  **  Commeroial 
Advertiser,"  1865-68. 

Weep'Ing  Phlloeo'pher.  The  name  of 
Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  who  always 
mourned  the  woes  of  man,  while  the 
'*  Laughing  Philosopher."  Democritus 
of  Abdera,  always  smiled  at  human 
folly.  See  Burton*s  **  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy." 

Weeplno  Tree.  A  tropical  species  of 
the  Cassalpinls,  haunted  by  the  larve 
of  the  Ptyclus,  which  distil  a  fluid  like 
honey-dew. 

Wee'ver.  A  species  of  sea-flshes 
which  possess  the  power  of  inflicting 
stings  by  means  of  the  dorsal  fln.  The 
British  species  are  the  Great  Weever. 
which  averages  some  flfteen  inches  in 
length,  and  the  Little  Weever,  which 
is  less  than  half  that  size. 

Wee'vii.  The  popular  name  of  a  large 
order  of  beetles  of  a  very  destructive 
kind.  They  abound  in  all  parts  of  thp 
world,  and  are  voracious  feeders  on 
leaves,  seeds  and  grain.  Some  of  the 
tropical  species  possess  brilliant  scales. 

Wel'mar.  A  city  on  the  River  Hm. 
near  Erfurt,  Germany;  the  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar.  It 
contains  many  learned  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions and  is  called  *'  the  German 
Athens."    Goethe*8  house  contains  the 
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Goethe  and  Schiller  archives,  and  other 
interesting  collections ;  the  Stadtkirche, 
dating  from  1400,  has  many  interest- 
ing tombs.  Including  those  of  Bernhard 
of  Weimar  and  Herder ;  and  among  the 
other  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace  as 
rebuilt  in  1790-1803  after  being  burnt 
down  in  1774,  and  the  court  theater 
where  Wagner's  "  Lohengrin "  was 
first  produced  by  Liszt.  P.  29.480. 

Weis'mann  ( vfs'mann ) ,  Aug  ust 
(1834 — ).  A  German  biologist  partic- 
ularly distinguished  in  zOology,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  1867.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  learned  works  on 
heredity,  one  of  his  great  ones  being 
on  the  embryology  of  flies,  which  ap- 
peared 1864;  his  other  works  include 
**  Studies  on  the  Theory  of  Descent," 
**  The  Effect  of  External  Influences 
Upon  Development,"  and  "  The  Germ- 
Plasm.**  Beginning  as  a  moderate  La- 
marckian  he  finally  went  to  the  ex- 
treme of  assertinit  the  "  all-sufficiency 
of  natural  selection.** 

WeiMenfels.  A  city  of  Saxony,  for- 
merly the  ducal  capital,  on  the  Saale, 
eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Leipsic, 
with  an  old  palace  now  used  as  a  mili- 
tary Bchool.  It  manufactures  machin- 
ery, sugar,  leather,  etc.    P.  30,262. 

W«lto«»  Qldeon  (1802-78).  A  Con- 
necticut statesman.  He  was  originally 
a  Democrat,  but  became  a  Republican 
in  the  Kansas  troubles.  He  was  Lin- 
coln's War  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
developed  great  originality  and  ability, 
organizing  the  blockade  on  2,000  miles 
of  coast,  developing  a  fleet  of  iron- 
elads  on  the  Mississippi,  planning  and 
supporting  expeditions,  securing  the 
genius  of  Ericsson  and  his  monitors. 
After  the  war  he  remained  in  the  Cab- 
inet of  Johnson,  supporting  his  views 
of  peaceable  reconstruction. 

Wellet'ley,  Riohard  Cowley,  Marquis 
(1760-1842).  The  elder  brother  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  him- 
self a  statesman  of  note,  who  was  in 
turn  Governor-General  of  India,  Am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  twice  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

W«rilngton.  The  capital  of  New 
Zealand,  with  fine  harbor  and  great 
trade,  public  buildings,  cathedrals,  col- 
leges and  museums,  public  and  botani- 
cal gardens.    P.  63.807. 

W«ningtOfi.  Arthur  Weliesley.  Duke 
of  (1769-1852).  The  most  famous 
British  general  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Momington,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1787.  His  first  experience  of 
active  warfare  was  obtained  in  India, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that 


he  was  knighted  on  returning  home  in 
1805.  He  next  found  himself  pitted 
against  the  army  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  scored  a  brilliant 
victory  over  Soult  at  Talavera  in  1809. 
A  number  of  e<iually  important  victor- 
ies followed;  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Bad- 
ajoz  were  captured;  another  triumph 
was  achieved  at  Salamanca;  then  came 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  which  was  such 
an  overwhelming  defeat  f6r  the  French 
that  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  and  the 
entry  of  the  allied  forces  into  Paris, 
became  inevitable.  Peace  was  pro* 
claimed,  and  Wellington  returned  to 
England,  and  was  received  as  a  hero. 
In  1814  he  was  British  Ambassador  at 
Paris.  Then  came  Napo'leon*s  escape 
from  Elba,  the  short  and  sharp  cam- 
paign which  terminated  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
Honors  and  gifts  were  showerea  upon 
Wellington,  and  he  was  the  most  prom- 
inent man  in  the  Empire.  From  1828 
to  1830  he  was  Prime  Minister.  Prom 
1842  to  his  death  he  held  the  position 
of  Commander-in-Chief.  His  funeral 
at  St.  Paurs  was  one  of  the  great 
pageants  of  the  last  century. 

Wells,  Horaoe  (1815-48).  An  Ameri- 
can dentist  who  introduced  nitrous 
oxide  gas  as  an  anesthetic  (q.  v.)  1844. 
With  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  he  visited 
Paris  to  communicate  his  discovery. 
His  experiments  with  chloroform  upott 
himself  produced  partial  insanity  and 
he  committed  suicide  at  New  York. 

Were'wolf  (Anglo-Saxon. man-wolf). 
According  to  an  Old  World  supersti- 
tion, a  human  being  changed  into  a 
wolf,  but  preserving  its  original  intelli- 
gence. Numerous  men  charged  in  the 
Middle  Ages  with  crimes  were  deemed 
of  the  Werewolf  category.  The  super- 
stition prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope to  a  comparatively  recent  time,  and 
some  such  belief  is  prevalent  amongst 
most  savage  races  at  the  present  day. 
Professor  Kirby  Smith  has  collected  a 
number  of  werewolf  stories  and  one  of 
the  best,  also,  appears  in  "  Trimalchio*s 
Dinner,  the  longest  extant  fragment  of 
Petronius  (q.  v.).  It  has  been  trans- 
lated Into  English  by  Professor  H.  T. 
Peck. 

Wetel.  A  stronglv  fortified  city  of 
Rhenish  Prussia  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhine  and  Lippe.  It  contains  inter- 
esting architecture  and  has  an  exten- 
sive trade.  It  was  a  fortress  of  Char- 
lemagne in  the  Saxon  wars,  and  after- 
wards a  Hanse  town.    P.  23.106. 

Weeer.  An  important  German  river, 
flowing  from  Pranconia  past  Minden  and 
Bremen  to  its  mouth  at  Bremerhafen  on 
the  North  Sea.  With  its  tribuUries, 
the  Aller,  Hunte,  Werra  and  Fulda.  it  is 
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soientiflcally  canalized  in  German  fash- 
ion, and  is  a  great  road  of  inexpensive 
commeroe. 

Wee'ley,  Charles  (1708-1788).  The 
brother  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism  and  himself  the  poet  of 
that  denomination.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  hymns  for  almost  all  re- 
ligious occasions,  many  of  them  of 
enduring  merit. 

Wee'iey.  John  (1703-1791).  The 
founder  or  the  great  religious  commun- 
ion of  the  *'  people  called  Methodists," 
and  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  An- 
iglican  church.  Taking  orders  himself, 
in  1735,  he  went  to  Georgia  as  a  mis- 
sioner  and  allied  himself  with  the  Mo- 
ravians, but  later  he  abandoned  all  ec- 
clesiastical traditions,  and  established, 
on  a  wonderfully  well-devised  basis,  th.e 
connection  called  by  his  name.  His 
own  open-air  preaching  was  powerful 
in  the  extreme:  his  energy  and  depth 
of  purpose  inspiring,  and  his  organizing 
ability  exceptional.  He  accomplished  a 
great  work  of  religious  revivification, 
takin«[  the  world  as  his  parish ;  and  pro- 
found as  was  his  conviction  of  his  high 
calling  as  an  evangelist,  John  Wesley 
'*builded  better  than  he  knew**  in 
rearing  the  denominational  edifice 
which  is  the  monument  of  his  faith  and 
perseverance. 

West,  Benjamin  (1738-1820).  An 
Anglo-American  artist  who  was  born  in 
America,  but  settled  in  England  in  1763, 
and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
a  painter  or  religious  and  historical 
pictures.  In  his  own  day  his  larger 
paintings,  such  as  **  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick,"  ••  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  In- 
dians.** **  The  Black  Prince  at  Poic- 
tiers."  and  "The  Death  of  General 
Wolfe,"  were  much  admired.  He  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  from 
1792  until  his  death. 

West  Bromwich.  A  manufacturing 
borough  on  the  Tame  River,  Stafford- 
shire, England,  near  Birmingham;  with 
machinery,  tools,  and  metal  works; 
West  Bromwich  is  called  Bromwic  in 
the  Domesday  record,  and  in  the 
twelfth  century  was  the  seat  of  a  Ben- 
edictine priory.  There  are  no  relics  of 
olden  days  remaining,  however,  the 
town  being  of  wholly  modern  aspect, 
owing  its  expansion  from  the  position 
of  the  small  village  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  to  its  present  extent  and  prosperity 
to  the  rich  fields  of  coal  and  iron  in 
its  vicinity.    P.  68,014. 

West  Chester.  A  borough  and 
county  seat  of  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, situated  27  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia;  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Philadelphia,  Washington  A  Balti- 
more Railroads.    It  is  in  a  rich  farming 


country  and  has  several  nurseries  and 
ships  grain.  It  also  has  planing  mills, 
foundries,  machine  shops,  wheel  fac- 
tory, creamery,  etc.    P.  11.767. 

Westfleld.  A  town  of  Hampden 
County,  Massachusetts,  situated  ten 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield;  on  the 
Boston  &  Albany  and  New  York,  New 
Haven  db  Hartford  Railroads.  It  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  manufactures, 
among  them  paper,  paper  baskets, 
thread,  whips,  cigars,  steam  heaters, 
and  machinery.  The  State  Normal 
School  is  here.    P.  16,044. 

West  Hoboken.  A  town  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  a  suburb  of  Hobo- 
ken, manufacturing  silk,  feathers,  em- 
broideries, rustic  work,  etc.  P.  35,- 
403. 

West  India  Islands,  or  Amines. 
Groups  in  the  Atlantic,  extending  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Ven- 
ezuela, separating  the  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Gulf  of  Bfexico ;  comprising  the 
Bahamas,  the  Greatelr  Antilles  (Cuba. 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Caymans),  the  Virgin  Islands. the  Lesser 
Antilles  (including  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  groups),  and  the  islands  off 
Venezuela  belonging  to  that  State.  Prom 
the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies the  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
were  in  frequent  conflict  regarding  the 
possession  of  these  various  islands. 
France  secured  Martinique,  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent  and  Guadeloupe  between 
1635  and  1719;  the  Dutch  obtained  To- 
bago and  Curacao  in  1632;  and  the 
English  took  possession  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Dominica, 
and  the  Grenadines  between  1623  and 
1763.  Later,  England  wrested  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada  and  St.  Lucia  from  the 
French.     (See  separate  entries.) 

West'lnghouse,  Qeorqe  (1846 — ).An 
American  inventor  and  engineer.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  and  as  engi- 
neer in  the  Navy;  afterward  studying  in 
Union  College.  Seeking  for  a  power- 
brake,  he  experimented  with  com- 
pressed air.  and  produced  his  famous 
mvention,  1868.  He  devised  railroad 
signals  and  safety  appliances.  He  se- 
cured patents  for  alternating  currents 
of  electricity,  and  introduced  them  for 
light  and  power  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, 1893.  Tesla*s  induction  mo- 
tors and  other  appliances  were  pro- 
duced under  his  direction.  Introducing 
long  distance  communication  of  power. 
He  built  great  works  at  Pittsburgh  for 
his  various  inventions,  supplying  gen- 
erators for  the  power  plants  at  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem of  New  York,  constructing  also 
steam  and  gas  engines,  turbines  and 
various  electrical  machinery,  with  con- 
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staDt  improvements  from  his  labora- 
tories. He  employs  20,000  people,  with 
capital  of  $75,000,000,  and  has  branch 
establishments  in  Europe. 

Wast'minttar.  A  city  on  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  Thames,  Middlesex, 
BoKland,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
meiropolis  of  London.  It  contains  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, Government  offices.  Royal  Pal- 
aces (Buckingham  Palace  and  St. 
James's),  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral, the  National  Gallery,  the  Tate 
Gallery  of  British  Art.    P.  192,500. 

Wast'mlnttar  Ab'bay.  The  present 
structure  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old 
church  and  religious  establishment  of 
the  seventh  century.  It  was  rebuilt 
under  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  again 
under  Henry  III.,  and  important  addi- 
tions were  made  by  Edward  II.,  Ed- 
ward III.^  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Henry  VII.,  the  latter  erecting  the 
beautiful  eastern  chapel  which  bears 
his  name.  The  western  towers  and 
front  were  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  the 
ei^teenth  century.  It  is  the  necropo- 
lis of  England  and  its  hall  of  fame, 
with  coronations  and  state  pageants, 
gorgeous  and  solemn  decorations, 
tombs  and  superb  monuments  of  kings 
and  queens,  patriots,  generals,  philan- 
thropists, statesmen,  poets,  philoso- 
phers. Addison  said,  it  made  him  think 
^*  of  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all 
he  contemporaries  and  make  our  ap- 
pearance together." 

Watt'mlnstar  Half.  This  adjoins  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  was  built  as  a 
Banqueting  Hail  by  William  Rufus,  and 
many  courtly  festivals  were  held  there 
in  succeeding  centuries.  King  John 
established  the  Law  Courts  there.  It 
now  forms  a  gigantic  hallway,  leading 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  was 
once  more  used  as  a  banqueting  Hall 
in  August.  1905,  when  the  then  prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  entertained  the 
ofDcers  of  the  French  Fleet  there. 

Waai  New  York.  A  town  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  adjacent  to  West 
Hoboken,  with  silk  mills.    P.  13,560. 

Watt  Orange.  A  town  of  Essex 
County,  New  Jersey,  adjoining  Orange. 
It  contains  Lewellyn  Park  and  has  hat 
factories  and  other  minor  industries. 
P.  10,980. 

Weatpha'lla.  A  province  of  Prussia, 
it  lies  between  Holland,  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Rhine  province.  Its  area 
is  7,798  square  miles.  It  is  engaged  in 
dairying,  gardening,  agriculture,  horse- 
breeding  and  contains  also  principal 
coalfields  of  Germany.  P.  3,250,000. 
The  archbishops  of  Cologne*  as  Dukes 
of  Westphalia,  had  control  of  the  duchy 


from  1180  to  a  much  later  period.  In 
1807  Westphalia  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  ruled  over  by  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, and  in  1813,  when  Jerome  was 
deposed,  the  province  as  it  now  exists 
was  assigned  to  Prussia.  The  industrial 
wealth  of  Westphalia  and  its  modem 
prosperity  have  been  built  up  on  the 
rich  mineral  treasures  found  beneath 
its  soil,  and  including  iron,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  sulphur,  antimony,  etc.  Capital, 
Munster. 

West  Point.  A  military  post  of  the 
United  States,  fifty  miles  north  of  New 
York  City,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  which  here  bursts  through  the 
Highlands.  Its  exceedingly  defensible 
position  made  it  the  nationai  stronghold 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Brit- 
ish from  New  York  City  and  Canada 
sought  to  win  control  of  the  Hudson, 
and  West  Point  was  fortified  under  the 
designs  of  Kosciusco  at  an  expense  of 
13,500,000,  an  enormous  chain  being 
stretched  across  the  river.  The  trea- 
sonable attempt  of  Benedict  Arnold  to 
surrender  West  Point  failed  and  after 
that  Putnam  (q.  v.),  held  it  firmly.  The 
United  States  Government  has  a  reser- 
vation of  2,300  acres,  mostly  acquired 
in  1790,  when  Hamilton  planned  the 
Military  Academy.  See  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Watt  Virginia.  A  State,  area  24.780 
square  miles,  separated  from  Ohio, 
northwest  by  the  Ohio  River  and  Vir- 
ginia, southeast  by  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. Kentucky  is  southwest  and  a  long 
projection,  called  the  Pan  Handle,  ex- 
tends fl*om  the  northern  comer.between 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  Maryland  lies 
northeast.  The  Alleghanies  are  covered 
by  heavy  and  valuable  forests  of  pine 
and  hard  wood.  The  Great  and  Little 
Kanawha  and  Monongahela  Rivers  flow 
from  them  toward  the  Ohio,  through  a 
fine  limestone  plain  of  great  fertility, 
sub-divided  in  small  rarms.  Corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  hay  are  the  chief  prod- 
ucts, and  there  is  much  dairying,  the 
hill  country  being  suited  for  grazing. 
The  forests  still  cover  73  per  cent,  of 
the  area,  and  are  the  sources  of  the 
greatest  revenue.  Immense  deposits  of 
coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone,  with  petro- 
leum and  natural  ffas,  throughout  the 
Ohio  valley  rival  the  resources  of  the 
Pittsburgh  regrion  and  are  developed 
in  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  coke  ovens, 
manufactures  of  glass,  brick,  tile  and 
pottery.  There  is  oak  and  hemlock  tan- 
ning. The  river  system  supplies  ex- 
cellent communications,  aided  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
roads. West  Virginia  was  settled  just 
before    the    Revolution    by    a    stout 
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Sootch-Irish  people  of  baokwoodsmen 
and  Indian  fighters.  They  formed  a 
part  of  Virginia  until  1861,  but  held  few 
slaves  and  disliked  the  institution. 
When  Virginia  seceded  in  the  Civil  War, 
they  seceded  from  Virginia  and  cast 
their  lot  with  the  North,  sending  a 
great  proportion  of  their  men  to  the 
Federal  Army,  and  were  admitted  as  a 
State,  with  provision  for  gradual  eman- 
cipation, which  they  voluntarily  made 
complete  In  1865.  They  dis/rancbised 
all  who  had  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  from  1865-71.  P.  1,050,000. 
rapidly  increasing.  The  chief  city  is 
wheeling  in  the  Pan  Handle  (q.  v.). 

Wetter.  A  beautiful  lake  of  Cen- 
tral Sweden.  With  Lake  Wener  it 
forms  part  of  the  great  waterway  of  the 
West-Gotha  Canal  between  the  Baltic 
and  Kattegat.  At  the  south  end  is  the 
picturesque  island  of  Vising  with  ruined 
palace.  The  clear  green  waters  are 
surrounded  with  meadows,  castles  and 
forests. 

Weymouth.  A  seaport,  a  fashionable 
watering-place  and  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Dorsetshire. 
England.  It  has  ship-building,  rope  and 
sail  making  industries  and  a  consider- 
able export  trade.  It  was  an  ancient 
Tyrian  and  Roman  port.  P.  12,895. 

Weymouth.  A  town  of  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  near  Boston.  It 
-has  large  factories  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Whale.  A  large  marine  animal  aver- 
aging, when  full  grown,  from  forty  to 
ninety  feet  long*  the  head  comprising 
'  nearly  one-thira  of  the  whole  length. 
It  inhabits  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is 
much  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  blub- 
ber, a  thick  mass  of  fat,  underlying  its 
skin  to  a  thickness  of  from  eight  to  six- 
teen inches.  This  blubber  yields  the 
whale  oil  of  commerce,  and  the  whale- 
bone is  derived  from  the  baleen  plates 
forming  the  structural  portion  of  the 
mouth.  The  whale  fisheries  form  an 
important  industry,  Dundee  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  whale-flshing[  fleet. 
About  half  a  ton  of  whalebone  is  ob- 
tained from  one  whale,  which  is  worth 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per  ton. 
Whales  are  warm-blooded  mammals, 
and  the  blubber,  like  that  of  seals, 
blankets  them  against  the  cold  water; 
they  are  obliged  to  rise  fo  the  surface 
to  blow  and  gain  fresh  air,  which  gives 
the  opportunity  to  harpoon  them.  The 
young  whale  is  ten  to  fourteen  feet 
long  at  birth,  and  the  mother  suckles 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  displaying 
great  affection.  The  Sperm  or  Cacha- 
lot whale,  is  sixty  feet  long,  with  an 
enormous  square  head,  containing  sper- 
maceti. The  sulphur-bottomed  whale 
of  the  Pacific  is  ninety  feet  long  and 


weighs  150  tons.  Whales  had  been  al- 
most exterminated  for  oil  when  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  gave  them  a 
respite.  A  Greenland  whale  is  worth 
$13,000.  See  Dolphin;  Porpoise;  Nar- 
whal; Spermaceti. 

Whale'baoks.  Freight  steamers, 
largely  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  sides  curve  inward,  leaving  but  a 
small  level  deck,  a  few  feet  above  the 
water.  Circular  hatchways  rise  into 
small  deck  houses,  to  avoid  the  swash 
of  storms  over  the  deck.  The  crew 
have  little  light  and  air,  and  the  system 
has  not  been  successful  for  ocean  voy- 
ages. 

Whate'iy.  Rlohard,  ArohbMiop 
(1787-1863).  For  over  thirty  years 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  he  achieved  a 
high  reputation  as  a  writer  on  theol- 
ogy ana  philosophy.  His  treatises  on 
"  Rhetoric  "  and  '^  Logic  "  are  among 
the  most  notable  books  of  their  class. 

Wheat.  A  cultivated  grass,  whose 
seed  is  the  most  nutritious  of  cereals. 
It  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  and  Egypt  was  the 
granary  of  Tyre  and  Rome.  It  is  now 
the  general  food  of  civilized  man,  ex- 
cept in  Russia  and  Germany,  where  rye 
replaces  it.  The  great  fertile  plains 
of  the  Western  States  have  been  the 
chief  source  of  supply,  and  are  emi- 
nently adapted  to  machine  culture. 
Formerly  a  Dushel  of  wheat  cost  thr«e 
hours  of  human  labor;  now,  only  teo 
minutes.  It  is  planted  as  spring-  or 
winter  wheat,  according  to  region. 
Winter  wheat  is  protected  under  the  : 
warm  blanket  of  the  snow,  and  bursts  j 
rapidly  into  life  when  it  melts.  Tlie 
long  daylight  of  the  far  northern  sum- 
mer in  the  Dakotas  and  Alberta  speed 
the  development,  and  make  the  hardest 
and  most  valuable  grain.  A  month 
plows,  seeds  and  harfows  a  field;  t^ 
weeks  In  harvest  reaps  and  threshes  it. 
Nature  does  the  rest,  and  the  problem 
is  to  secure  the  army  of  labor  at  the 
right  season^  on  the  large  farms,  wbile 
railroads  and  banks  are  taxed  when  the 
time  comes  to  pay  for  the  grain  tod 
move  it.  The  United  States  produces 
737  million  bushels,  chiefly  in  the  Da- 
kotas, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
California;  Canada,  167  million;  the 
Argentine,  156;  Austria,  258-  Prance. 
268;  Russia,  699;  India,  358.  Crop 
estimates  are  telegraphed  from  land  to 
land,  and  a  calculation  of  the  worM*^ 
supply  decides  the  price  for  the  ytv. 

Wheat  Harvest  Oalendar.  January  i^ 
harvest  month  of  Australia,  New  Zet- 
land, Argentina;  February,  India; March, 
Upper  Egypt,  India;  April,  Lower Egyp*- 
Mexico,  Turkey,  Persia,  Asia  Mnor; 
May,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  CcntraJ 
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Asia,  China,  Japan.  Texas;  June,  Cal- 
ifornia, Spain,  Italy,  Greeoe,  Oregon, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Missouri:  July, 
France,  Austria,  Roumania,  Southern 
Russia,  Nebraslia.  South  Dakota.  Min- 
nesota ;  August.  England.  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Nortn  Dakota,  Northern 
Minnesota,  British  Columbia;  Septem- 
ber, Scotland.  Scandinavia,  Manitoba; 
October,  Northern  Russia,  Siberia;  No- 
vember, Pefu,  South  Africa;  December, 
Burmah,  New  Zealand,  Chile. 

Wheat'ttono,  Sir  ChariM  (1802- 
1875).  An  eminent  English  electri- 
oian  and  scientist,  whose  experiments 
in  association  with  Mr.  W.  F.  Cooke  re- 
sulted in  the  first  application  in  this 
country  of  the  principle  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph.  The  stereoscope  was 
also  one  of  nis  inventions.  In  1834  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  King's  College,  London, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  many 
years. 

Wheel  and  Axle.  The  principle  of 
the  lever  is  that  the  rapid  and  long 
swing  of  the  longer  end  is  concen- 
trated with  diminished  swing  and  mul- 
tiplied force  In  the  motion  of  the 
shorter  end.  The  spoke  of  a  wheel 
is  practically  a  lever,  and  force  applied 
to  the  circumference  is  multiplied  in 
the  axle,  in  proportion  to  the  different 
lengths  of  radii  of  wheel  and  axle. 
Winding  with  a  winch  is  practically  the 
same  principle,  the  length  of  the  nan- 
die  controlling  the  amount  of  force  in 
winding  the  rope.  The  wheel  of  a 
ship  ^ves  the  steersmen  leverage 
against  the  rudder  when  beaten  by 
waves.  In  large  ships  steam  power  is 
employed. 

Wheerer,  Benjamin  Ide  (1854—). 
An  American  educator.  He  studied  in 
Germany,  1881-85;  was  professor  of 
comparative  philology  and  Greek  at 
Cornell,  1886-99:  President  of  the 
University  of  California  since  1899. 
Among  his  writings  are  **  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Lan- 
guage ** :  "  Principles  of  Language 
Growth  *• ;  '•  The  Organization  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  United  States.** 

Wheerer,  Joseph  ( 1 836- 1906 ) .  An 
American  pfflcer  who  was  graduated 
from  West  Point,  1859.  He  was  a  Con- 
federate Genera],  1862-65,  harassing 
Sherman's  march  through  Georgia.  He 
served  as  Congressman  from  Georgia, 
1880-1899.  In  the  Spanish-American 
war,  he  commanded  the  United  States 
cavalry  at  Santiago,  was  senior  olQcer 
at  San  Juan  Hill,  and  commissioner  to 
arrange  for  the  surrender  of  Santiago. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Philip- 
. pines,  1899-1900,  and  was  commis- 
62 


sioned  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army. 

Wheering.  The  chief  city  of  West 
Virginia,  situated  on  the  Ohio  River.  It 
is  a  great  railway  and  riverside  com- 
mercial center,  has  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  nails,  glass,  paper,  flour, 
steam-engines  and  woolen  goods,  and  a 
large  trade  in  tobacco,  wine,  ginseng» 
leather.  The  river  rises  forty  feet  m 
floods  and  docking  is  difficult.  P.  41,- 
641. 

Whelk.  A  molluscous  univalve  with 
a  spiral  shell,  and  comprising  some 
twenty  species.  The  common  whelk  is 
abundant  on  the  British  coast#.  and  is 
captured  in  large  quantities  and  sold 
as  food. 

Whet'ttone.  Stones  used  to  sharpen 
the  edge  of  razors,  knives,  scythes,  etc., 
of  finer  or  coarser  grain  according  to 
the  steel  and  edge  required.  The  finest 
stones  are  used  with  oil,  being  close 
grained  slate  schists.  They  are  found 
in  India,  Turkey,  Bohemia,  Siberia.  An 
excellent  one  comes  from  Arkansas. 
They  are  trimmed  into  shape  and  se- 
cured on  a  block  for  convenience  in 
use.  Coarse  sandstone  hones  for 
scythes  are  from  New  Hampshire. 

Whey  (Anglo-Saxon,  bwaeg).  The 
liquid  which  remains  after  milk  has 
been  coagulated  into  curds  for  cheese 
making.  It  is  largely  water,  with  a 
little  milk  sugar,  and  readily  sours.  It 
mast  be  kept  clean,  and  can  be  fed  to 
stock,  with  added  grain.  It  has  not 
the  food  power  of  skim  milk,  which  re- 
tains its  casein  though  it  has  lost  the 
fat. 

Whiq  (Scotch,  whig,  whey).  A 
term  of  ridicule  applied  to  the  Scotch- 
Irish  by  the  native  Irish,  for  drinking 
whey.  Instead  of  whiskey.  They  called 
themselves  Tories  (Irish,  do-rlg.  "of 
the  king,**  i.  e.  James  II.,  an  Irish  ini- 
tial d  in  such  compounds  being  pro- 
notmced  as  t  and  the  final  g  disap- 
pearing). A  great  part  of  English 
slang  and  phrase  originated  in  the  quick 
wit  of  the  Irish.  The  name  was  ap- 
plied to  the  progressive  or  Democratic 
party  in  England  until  it  was  super- 
seded by  '^Liberal,**  1832.  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  the  old  tariff, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  party, 
naturally  restricted  by  degrees  to  the 
North,  and  merging  in  the  Republican 
party  when  the  slave  issue  became 
dominant. 

WhIp'poorwIII.  An  American  night'* 
Jar,  ten  inches  long  with  mottled  plum- 
age. It  hides  by  day  and  chases  moths 
at  night.  The  cry,  which  gives  the 
name,  is  really  like  "  whupperee,"  and 
is  constantly  repeated. 

WhIrrpool.     A  circling  current   of 
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water  often  of  great  power,  capable  of 
drawing  into  its  center  and  submerging 
small  vessels.  The  most  famous  whirl- 
pool is  the  Maelstrom  on  the  Norwegian 
coast. 

Whirrwind.    See  Tornado. 

Whl^'kev  (Irish  uisce-bagh.  Gaelic, 
usquebaugh,  "water  of  life,**  aqua- 
vitae).  An  ardent  spirit  distilled  from 
malt  (see  Brewing),  and  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  alcohol.  It  has  a 
greater  consumption  the  world  over 
than  any  other  spirit,  and  is  of  many 
kinds,  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies  being 
chiefly  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and 
being  of  pot  still  or  patent  still  produc- 
tion, or  a  blend  of  the  two.  In  the 
United  States  the  whiskies  are  mostly 
distilled  from  Indian  com  or  rye.  Grain 
is  malted  as  for  beer,  or  the  starch 
of  potatoes  and  molasses  is  converted 
into  sugar  and  then  alcohol,  and  the 
mash  then  distilled.  Com,  rye  or 
wheat  may  be  used.  The  flavor  of 
Scotch  Whiskey  was  originally  due  to 

Seat  smoke,  and  is  now  imitated  arti- 
cially,  like  the  bouquet  of  sherry 
(q.  v.).  The  United  States  produced 
82,463,894  gallons  in  1910.  Re-distil- 
lation removes  fusel  oil,  and  whiskey 
must  be  stored  and  mellowed  before  it 
is  usable. 

Whitt  (whist  I  "  be  silent,  attend  to 
business**).  It  is  accounted  the  best 
of  all  social  card  games,  and  is  played 
according  to  rigorous  methods  and 
strict  rule  by  four  persons — two  in 
partnership  against  the  other  two— 
with  the  complete  pack  of  cards.  The 
partners  sit  at  opposite  corners  of  the 
table  and  the  cards  having  been  shuf- 
fled and  cut.  are  dealt  out  singly  until 
exhausted,  the  dealer  turning  up  his 
own  thirteenth  card  to  indicate 
trumps.  The  cards  are  then  taken  in 
hand  and  played  out  in  thirteen  tricks 
of  four  each,  the  player  on  the  left  of 
the  dealer  having  first  lead,  and  the 
winner  of  each  trick  leading  off  in  the 
next.  Ace  is  highest  card — except  in 
cutting,  when  it  is  reckoned  lowest — 
king,  queen,  and  knave  rank  next  in 
Order,  and  then  from  ten  downwards. 
The  higher  card  of  any  suit  takes  the 
lower  unless  the  trick  be  trumped  by  a 
player  unable  to  follow  suit;  and  the 
tricks  are  gathered  up  by  one  of  the 
pair  winning  them,  as  made. 

Whl8'tl«r.  A  kind  of  marmot  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Northern  and 
Western  America. 

WhisHler,  JamM  Abbott  IMcNell 
(1834-1903).  An  original  artist,  writer 
and  wit,  who  first  came  to  Europe  from 
America  in  1857,  and  made  a  name  as 
an  etcher  both  iQ  Paris  and  in  London. 
His  studies  of  Thames  scenery  were 


especially  fine  and  no\y  fetch  large 
prices,  when  he  began  to  exhibit  pic- 
lures  in  oils  he  greatly  puzzled  the 
critics,  some  of  whom  discovered  in 
his  **  nocturnes  **  and  other  studies  an 
impressionist  of  surpassing  genius, 
while  others,  including  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
described  one  of  the  "  nocturnes  **  at 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  as  **  A  pot  of 
paint  flung  in  the  public's  face,**  looked 
upon  them  as  mere  audacious  eeoen- 
tricities.  The  finest  of  his  oil  paintings 
are  his  portrait  of  his  mother  and  that 
of  Garlyle.  He  brought  an  aelioD 
against  Ruskin  for  the  criticism  re- 
ferred to,  but  only  obtained  a  verdict 
of  one  farthing  damages  without  costs. 
His  *' Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies,** 
is  a  brochure  that  will  long  be  remeiq- 
bered. 

Whitby.  A  seaport  and  fishing  town 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  the  center  of  Jet 
mining  and  manufacture,  and  a  water- 
ing place.  The  old  streets  climb  to  a 
height,  crowned  by  the  ruined  abbey 
of  St.  Hilda,  a  princess  and  abbess  of 
the  seventh  century,  when  Whitby  was 
the  center  of  Chrisuanization  and  civ- 
ilization for  Yorkshire,  Caedmon,  ear- 
liest of  English  poets,  was  HUda*8 
herdsman.     P.  12,056. 

White.  Andrew  Diekaon  (1838 — ). 
An  American  scholar  and  diplomat.  He 
was  professor  of  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1857;  President  of 
Cornell,  1867-85,  presenting  the  de- 
partment of  history  ana  political 
science  with  his  library:  Minteter  to 
Germany,  1879-81;  to  Russia,  1892- 
94;  Commissioner  for  the  Venezuela 
boundary  line;  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, 1897-1902;  and  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Hmgoe 
Peace  Conference,  1899. 

White,  Kdwerd  Douglee  (1845 — ). 
A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louis- 
iana, 1878-91;  United  States  Senator, 
1891-94:  Associate  Justice,  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  1894-1910; 
Chief  Justice,  1911. 

Whitep  Gilbert  (1720-1793).  Ad 
English  naturalist  who  was  born  and 
lived  and  died  at  Selbome,  in  Hamp* 
shire,  where  he  held  the  position  of 
clergyman.  The  main  portion  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  his  parish,  and  his 
book,  **The  Natural  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Selbome,**  is  a  British 
classic 

White'fleid,  Qeorge  (1714-1770).  He 
was  f6r  a  time  associated  with  John 
Wesley  at  Oxford  in  the  propagation  of 
Methodism,  and  attracted  great  atten- 
tion by  his  gifts  as  a  preacher.  He  had 
been  ordained,  and  while  he  co-oper- 
ated with  Wesley  was  his  most  power- 
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fill  champion.  In  1741,  differing  from 
Wesley  on  a  point  of  doctrine,  he  left 
the  Methodists,  and  thenceforward 
simply  preached  as  an  evangelist,  ally- 
tog  tiimself  with  no  sect,  but  expound- 
ing Galvinisttc  doctrines  with  fervor 
and  eloquence.  The  Countess  of  Hunt- 
tagdon  built  and  endowed  numerous 
chapes  for  him  in  various  parts  of  the 
country^  He  died  in  America  on  his 
seventh  tour  through  that  country. 

White-flsh.  An  excellent  food  fish  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  weighing  four  to 
twenty  pounds,  living  in  deep  water 
and  spawning  in  shallows  during 
spring.  They  have  been  multiplied  by 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  The 
annual  catch  30,000,000  pounds  is  val- 
ued at  $1,500,000. 

White'hali.  This  was  erected  within 
sight  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  Palace 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  York 
until  Henry  VIII.  took  possession  of  it 
in  1530.  Thenceforward  to  1697, 
when  it  was  burned  down,  it  continued 
to  be  the  favorite  town  residence  of 
royalty,  and  to  the  Stuarts  especially  it 
was  a  great  center  of  court  festivities; 
In  those  days,  with  its  grounds,  it  ex- 
tended from  the  Strand  to  the  river. 
The  only  portion  of  Whitehall  now 
standing  is  the  Banqueting  Hall  built 
l)y  Inigo  Jones,  on  a  scaffold  projected 
from  tne  front  of  which  Charles  I.  was 
beheaded. 

Whit*  Horta.  The  name  given  to 
the  figure  of  a  horse  cut  out  on  a  hill- 
side by  removing  the  turf  from  the  sur- 
face. Several  of  these  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  largest  being 
at  Uffington,  Berkshire.  It  measures 
355  feet  in  length,  and  can  be  seen  for 
many  miles.  There  are  other  white 
tiorses  at  Bratton  Hill,  Westbury  (q. 
v.),  Cherbill,  Marlborough  and  Pewsey. 

White  Houaap  The  official  residence 
of  the  President  at  Washington,  170 
by  86  feet,  with  Ionic  portico.  It  is  of 
white  freestone  and  painted  white.  It 
is  situated  in  a  park,  with  music  by  the 
marine  band  in  summer.  The  East 
Room,  80  by  40  feet,  is  for  receptions; 
the  Blue  Room  for  diplomatic  meetings. 
Executive  offices  are  connected  with 
the  main  building. 

White  Lead.  Plates  of  lead  are 
stacked  in  an  earthen  vessel  with 
acetic  acid,  placed  in  a  pit  covered  with 
tanbark  and  left  for  three  months.  More 
than  half  the  metal  becomes  smooth, 
soft  white  lead.  It  is  mixed  with  Un- 
seed oil  and  much  used  in  painting.  It 
is  not  affected  by  moisture,  and  pre- 
serves the  wood. 

White  MounUlns.  An  Appalachian 
range  in  Northern  New  Hampshire,  ex- 


tending from  the  Androscoggin  Valley 
on  the  north  to  Lake  Winnipiseogee 
on  the  south.  The  peaks  are  granite 
with  gneiss  on  the  flanks,  which  are 
partly  forested.  Mount  Washington, 
the  highest,  is  6.293  feet,  with  a  cog- 
railway,  and  a  hotel  at  the  summit. 
Other  peaks  are  named  for  presidents 
and  statesmen.  Famous  health  and 
pleasure  resort. 

White  PJains.  The  seat  of  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  22  miles 
north  of  the  city;  many  handsome  res- 
idences. After  withdrawing  from  Har- 
lem, Washington  held  the  British  here 
for  a  while  in  1776,  an  engagement  tak- 
ing place  at  Chatterton  Hill,  west  of  the 
Bronx  River.     P.  15.949. 

White  PreoipMtate.  A  powder  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  mercuric  chlo- 
ride with  ammonium  hydrate.  It  is 
used  in  an  ointment  for  skin  diseases. 

White  River.  A  river  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri.  It  rises  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains  and  flows  through  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  to  the  Mississippi  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  It  has  tf 
course  of  800  miles.  300  of  which  are 
navigable. 

Whites.  A  name  for  leucorrhea,  the 
fluor  albus  discharge  of  women,  con- 
sisting of  mucus  and  pus,  and  occas- 
ioned by  any  slight  derangement.  As- 
tringent and  antiseptic  douches  are  a 
relief 

White  8ea  or  Quif  of  Archangel.  An 
inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  northern  Rus- 
sia; area  47,346  square  miles.  It  i^^ 
frozen  over  from  early  September  to 
late  May,  and  has  direct  communication 
with  the  Dnieper,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

Whiting.  An  excellent  sea  fish  of 
the  British  coasts,  Gadus  merlangus,  a 
small  variety  of  cod,  weighing  about 
a  pound,  and  caught  throughout  the 
year  by  net  or  line.  The  Whitebait, 
the  most  delicate  and  savory  of  all  fish 
is  a  little  herring,  Clupea  alba. 

WhiViow.  A  painful  affection  on  the 
thumb  or  finger  deep  down  in  the  tis- 
sue due  to  blood-poisoning.  The  bone, 
tendons,  or  strong  muscles  may  be  the 
seat  of  suppurating  trouble,  and  the 
pus  often  nas  such  difficulty  to  find 
an  outlet  that  it  will  remain  until  ipost 
offensive,  and  finally  escape  by  the 
sides  of  the  nail,  at  some  distance  from 
the  actual  ulceration.  There  will  be 
great  pain,  heat  and  throbbing.  Poul- 
ticing, persistent  and  thorovigh,  is  req- 
uisite, to  get  the  matter  away,  and 
lancing  will  very  likely  be  necessary 
to  clean  out  the  wound  completely. 
The  general  health  should  at  the  same 
time  nave  medical  attention. 

Whitman,    iMarous    (1802-47).       \ 
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Congregationalist  missionary  to  the 
Indians  at  Walla  Walla,  Orjegon ;  cross- 
ing the  mountains,  first  of  white  men, 
1836,  driving  a  wagon  with  his  wife. 
He  was  followed  by  emigrants,  and 
ilnding  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
were  attempting  to  seize  Oregon,  he 
went  on  horseback  3,000  miles  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  value  of 
the  region  to  President  Tyler  in  1843, 
producing  a  strong  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  He  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered by  Indians  who  believed  that  the 
whites  had  introduced  small-pox. 

Whtt'rnan,  Walt  (originally  Walter), 
(1819-1892).  An  original  figure  in 
the  world  or  American  authorship,  who 
produced  many  works  of  striking  poetic 
spirit.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
his  vigorous  humtMiity  as  expressed  in 
his  writings,  made  him  a  distinguished 
personality.  '*  Leaves  of  Grass,"  *•  Drum 
Taps,"  and  •'  Democratic  Views  "  were 
volumes  that  strongly  attracted  the 
critics,  mostly  in  admiration,  sometimes 
in  censure.  Whitman's  work  being 
often  marred  by  a  bluntness  of  ex- 
pression on  subjects  not  usually  talked 
about  in  the  family  circle. 

Whlt'nev,  Ell  (1765-1825).  An 
American  inventor.  Going  to  Georgia 
as  a  teacher  in  1792,  he  found  that  cot- 
ton culture  was  trifling,  as  the  seed 
was  picked  from  the  fiber  by  hand  at  a 
rate  which  made  muslin  an  expensive 
luxury.  Encouraged  by  the  widow  of 
General  Greene  and  other  friends,  he 
produced  the  cotton  gin,  making  his 
own  tools  and  dravsring  his  own  wire. 
His  invention  made  cotton  planting  the 
wealth  of  the  South,  developed  the 
Gulf  States,  and  changed  the  commerce 
and  costume  of  the  world.  Piracies^ 
and  frauds  in  a  rude  society  gave  him 
no  profit  from  his  invention,  and  liti- 
gation for  the  patent  consumed  $50,000 
voted  him  by  South  Carolina.  In  1798 
he  invented  improvements  in  firearms, 
secured  a  government  contract  and 
built  up  Whitneyville,  Connecticut,  by 
the  industry. 

WhIVney,  William  Dwight  (1827- 
94 ) .  An  American  philologist  and  San- 
skrit scholar,  leader  in  his  subjects  for 
a  lifetime,  and  highly  honored  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Yale,  1853-94.  He 
wrote  *'  Language  and  the  Study  of 
Language  " ;  a  Sanskrit  primer  and  a 
grammar  of  Sanskrit,  beside  editing 
and  translating  the  "Atharva  Veda.*^ 
He  was  editor-Tn-chlef  of  the  •'  Century 
Dictionary." 

Whlt'tler,  John  QrMnletf  (1807- 
1 892 ) .  America's  Quaker  poet ;  he  was 
the  son  of  a  New  Eingland  farmer,  and 
for  a  time  followed  the   trade  of  a 


shoemaker.  Then,  after  some  expe- 
rience in  journalism,  he  published  nis 
first  book  of  ooems  "  Legends  of  New 
England"  (1831),  which  was  warmly 
received  both  for  the  strong  abolition 
sentiment  it  expressed,  and  for  its 
worth  as  poetry.  His  ideals  were  high 
and  he  hved  up  to  them.  His  best 
known  volumes  are  "  Lays  of,  My 
Home  "  (1843),  "Voices  of  Freedom  '• 
(1846),  "Songs  of  Labor"  (1850), 
and  "National  Lyrics"  (1865). 

WhItHlnotorv  Sir  Richard  (about 
1358-1423).  The  son  of  a  Glouces- 
tershire knight  who  was  outlawed. 
Richard  went  up  to  be  apprenticed  in 
London,  and  there  found  fortune  and 
fame  eventually  as  a  merchant.  Thrice 
Lord  Mayor  and  representative  of  the 
City  in  Parliament;  he  was  a  great  man 
in  his  time,  engaging  in  many  profitable 
and  honorable  enterprises,  sir  Richard 
was  well  styled  "  the  modet  merchant 
of  the  Middle  Ages."  and  he  did  marry 
his  master's  daughter,  and  no  doubt 
drew  some  sort  of  inspiration  from  the 
bells  of  Bow. 

Whoop'Ing  Cough.  A  contagious  and 
often  epidemic  disease  of  children,  be- 
ginning five  or  six  days  after  exposure 
as  an  ordinary  cold,  with  cough  and 
fever.  After  ten  days  it  develops  into 
the  whooping  stage,  with  paroxysms  of 
barking  cough  every  two  hours,  and 
lasting  for  a  month.  It  usually  comes 
between  first  and  second  teething,  ap- 

garently  from  an  unknown  bacillus, 
octors  can  only  palliate  it.  Care,  milk 
diet,  and  warmth  are  beneficial.  The 
mortality  is  greater  than  from  measles 
or  scarlet  fever. 

WhoKtleberry,  Blueberry  or  Huckle- 
berry. It  grows  on  a  bush  a  foot  high 
on  sandy  and  rocky  soils  through 
America.  Fields  are  usually  valueless 
otherwise,  and  burned  over  once  in 
four  years.  Pickers  pay  the  owner 
half  a  cent  a  quart  as  rental.  They 
are  raked  off  and  the  leaves  and  trash 
winnowed  away  by  machine.  They  are 
often  dried  or  canned.  The  crop  is 
worth  half  a  million  dollars. 

Whym'per,  Kdward  (1840-1911).  A 
wood-enpaver  and  artist,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  best  known  Alpine  climb- 
ers, being  the  first  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Matterhorn.  His  books  on 
mountaineering  In  various  countries  are 
fascinating  for  their  literary  merits  and 
their  pictorial  value.  He  died  at 
Chamonix,  September  16,  1911. 

Wloh'iu  (wlch'-e-taw5.  A  river  in 
Texas  which  flows  225  miles  to  the  Red 
River  through  Clay  County.  Also  a  town 
in  the  Arkansas  valley.  Kansas,  a  meat- 
packing center  in  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  region.    P.  52,450. 
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Wlok'ereham,  James  (1858 — ).  Ap- 
pointed Attorney-Qeneral  of  the  United 
States,  1909.  He  was  counsel  of  the 
Interborough  Transit  Company  and  of 
the  Chicago  system,  also  of  the  New 
York  Savings  Bank  Association  and  has 
rendered  service  to  the^  government  in 
dealing  with  trusts  and  corporations. 

Wldge'on.  A  kind  of  duck  common 
in  Normern  ETurope,  and  breeding  to 
some  extent  in  Scotland.  The  male  is 
of  somewhat  brilliant  colors,  with  inter- 
minglings  of  black,  red,  and  white. 

WIea'iMiden  (vees'-bah-dn).  A  town 
and  popular  watering  place  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Taunus,  Hesse- 
Nassau,  Prussia.  It  has  mineral  baths 
(visited  by  120,000  persons  annually), 
and  many  fine  buildings;  p.  98,000. 
Known  in  Roman  times,  it  later  ob- 
tained ill-repute  as  a  gambling  place, 
but  is  now  a  prosperous  health  resort. 
It  has  many  hot  springs,  the  principal 
one  being  the  Boiling  Spring,  156**  F. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  palace 
(1840),  the  Kursaal  (1810),  town-hall 
(1888),  and  a  Greek  chapel  (1855), 
Duilt  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau  as  a  mau- 
soleum for  his  wife. 

Wia'an.  A  prosperous  mining  and 
manufacturing  town  in  the  coal  district 
of  Lancashire,  with  railways  and  canal. 
It  manufactures  iron,  brass,  nails,  rail- 
way cars,  cotton,  oil.  It  was  a  Roman 
and  Danish  post,  and  royalist  strong- 
hold under  Cnarles  I.    P.  63,214. 

Wtaht,  Isle  of.  An  island  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  included  in  County  Hamp- 
shire; area  146  square  miles,  undula- 
ting and  agricultural  with  numerous 
watering  places  all  round  the  island. 
The  Romans  had  stations  at  Carls- 
brooke  and  Brading.  It  came  under 
Saxon  rule  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  was 
granted  first  to  the  Fitzosbornes  and 
later  to  the  Redvers  family,  who  held 
it  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Grown  in  1292.  Prior  to  1832  the  is- 
land returned  six  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, two  each  for  Newport,  Yarmouth 
and  Newtown;  now  it  only  returns  one 
Member  for  the  whole  island.  New- 
port is  the  chief  town,  Cowes  principal 
port,  p.  84,684. 

Wigs.  They  have  been  found  on 
mummies  of  2000  B.  C.  The  Roman 
Emperor  Otho  wore  one.  Louis  XIII.  of 
France  wore  one  to  hide  his  baldness 
in  a  generation  when  long  curled  hair 
was  usual,  and  they  became  the  regular 
dress  of  men,  who  shaved  their  heads 
for  the  wigs,  and  wore  night-caps  when 
they  took  them  off.  Coarse  substitutes 
were  made  of  horsehair,  but  a  full-bot- 
tomed human-hair  wig  cost  $700.  They 
are  still  worn  in  Britain,  full-bottomed. 


by  the  speaker  of  Parliament  and 
Judges,  while  barristers  wear  the  wigs 
with  a  queue. 

Wig'wam.  An  Indian  tent  of  poles 
covered  in  conical  shape  by  laced  deer 
skins.  A  smoke-vent  on  top  is  screened 
by  a  flap  on  the  windward  side,  apd  a 
flap  forms  the  door. 

WIt'berforce,  William  (1759-1833). 
The  son  of  a  Hull  merchant,  who  inher- 
ited a  considerable  fortune  on  reaching 
manhood.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  Parliament  in  1780. 
From  the  first  he  identified  himself  with 
the  emancipation  question,  and  in  1789 
made  the  first  of  his  many  proposals 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  it  was 
not  until  1807  that  an  Act  embodying 
these  proposals  was  carried. 

Wii^x.  Kila  Wheeler  (1855—).  An 
American  poetess  and  novelist.     She. 
wrote   "Drops  of  Water,"   "Shells." 
"Poems    of    Passion,"    "Poems    of 
Pleasure,"  "  A  Double  Life." 

Wild  Boar.  It  is  found  in  the  forests 
of  Europe  and  carefully  preserved  as 
a  game  animal.  It  is  stronger  than  a 
hog,  with  longer  snout  and  shorter 
ears,  active,  intelligent  and  fierce.  The 
gamy,  mast-fed  flesh  is  hi^ly  es- 
teemed. The  habit  of  standing  at  bay 
made  it  a  symbol  of  mid-venter  with 
Greeks  and  Scandinavians,  and  the  head 
was  a  sacred  object  at  the  Yule-tide 
feast,  oaths  being  taken  upon  it  for  the 
coming  year.  It  represented  the  sun 
driven  to  the  south  and  charging  back 
in  sprinff.  The  Scandinavians  said  thaf 
Freyr,  the  Spring,  was  drawn  by  a 
boar  with  golden  bristles. 

Wild  Cat.  The  name  generally  given 
in  America  to  the  bay  lynx.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  the  domestic  cat 
— heavy,  stout  and  fierce,  with  thick, 
stumpy  tail.  It  is  found  south  of  Can- 
ada both  in  mountainous  and  swampy 
districts,  and  often  makes  great  havoc 
among  poultry. 

Wilde,  Oscar  FIngall  OTIahertle 
Wills  r  1856-1900).  An  English  author, 
son  of  a  distinguished  surgeon.  He 
made  a  name  by  clever  verses  and  com- 
edies, and  became  notorious  for  ec- 
centricity and  effeminacy.  He  disgraced 
himself  and  was  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  when  he  wrote  a  "  Ballad  of 
Reading  Gaol  "  and  "  De  Profundis." 

wriey.  Dr.  Harvey  Washington 
(1844).  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
chemistry,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  from  1883  to  1912. 
He  founded  the  beet  sugar  industry 
that  has  employed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  earned  them  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Pure  Food  Law.  and  has  conducted 
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a  vigorous  system  of  examination  of 
food  products  and  preparations,  and  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  present  Pure 
Food  Laws  throughout  the  country.  He 
is  the  author  or  **  Foods  and  Their 
Adulterations,"  1907.  Dr.  Wiley  has 
suffered  from  antagonism  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but  has  been 
supported   by    the   President   and   by 

Sublic  opinion.  A  Pure  Food  Congress, 
ovember  15,  1911,  consisting  of  ex- 
perts and  manufacturers,  commended 
ills  methods,  and  wished  him  increased 
authority.  He  resigned  in  March,  1912. 
Wliheimina  (1880 — ).  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands.  She  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  1890,  at  the  death  of  her  father 
William  HI.    Her  mother,  the  wise  and 

gopular  Queen  Emma  of  Waldeck,  has 
een  her  guardian  and  counsellor. 
She  was  crowned  at  Amsterdam,  1898, 
.and  married  1901,  to  the  Duke  of 
Me<^lenburg-Schwerin.  The  birth  of 
ohildren,  assuring  the  national  line,  has 
given  great  Joy  to  the  Netherlands. 

Wirhelmshaven.  A  naval  station  of 
the  German  Empire.  A  fort  in  Jahde 
territory  on  the  North  Sea  near 
Bremen.  Also  a  bathing  resort,  p.  25,- 
560.  Inaugurated  by  King  William  I., 
in  1869,.  it  has  since  been  developed 
and  defended  until  it  forms  a  fortress 
of  the  first  order,  with  forts,  moles, 
dry-docks,  and  stores  of  vast  extent. 

WllkM,  Charles  (1798-1877).  An 
American  naval  officer  and  explorer.  He 
visited  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Tahiti,  Sa- 
moa, Antarctic  regions,  Fiji,  Hawaii, 
Oregon,  the  Philippines  and  Sulu  Arch- 
ipelago, making  scientific  observations 
for  the  government,  1838-42,  which  he 
published  in  nineteen  volumes,  includ- 
ing hydrography.  In  1861  he  stopped 
the  British  Ub\1  steamer  "Trent." 
seizing  the  Confederate  commissioners 
Slidell  and  Mason  and  occasioning  an 
international  complication. 

Wllkea,  John  (1727-1797).  A  for- 
cible, daring  and  original  English  poli- 
tician, who  championed  the  cause  of 
the  people  with  great  vigor,  and  was 
for  a  time  exceedingly  popular.  For  a 
violent  attack  on  the  Government  in 
his  paper  "  The  North  Briton,"  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  but  obtained 
release  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Parliament.  He  was  then 
sued  for  libel  and  retaliated  by  re- 
printing the  paper  containing  the  at- 
tack. As  an  advocate  of  colonial  rights 
his  name  was  popular  in  America,  and 
was  given,  with  that  of  Colonel  Barre, 
to  the  city  of  Wilkesbarre.  He  finally 
secured  freedom  for  the  press,  and  the 
right  to  publish  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Wllket'barre   ^\vilks'bar-ry).     A  city 


140  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  and  on 
the  Susquehanna  River.  It  is  a  railway 
center  in  a  great  anthracite  region ;  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  in 
the  Revolution.    P.  67,105. 

Wirkle.  Sir  David  (1785-1841).  An 
eminent  R.  A.  whose  paintings  of  pop- 
ular subjects,  mostly  of  rural  life,  were 
highly  successful.  Many  of  these 
works  v^ere  engraved,  including  *'  The 
Village  Politicans,"  "The  Rent  Day," 
''  The  Blind  Fiddler  "  and  "  Blmd  Man's 
Buff,"  and  bad  an  immense  vogue.  In 
later  life  he  painted  historical  aub- 
jects  chiefly.  In  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  was  knighted  six  years,  later. 

Wllklnaburg.  A  borough  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pennsylvania,  situated 
seven  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh  *  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  factory  and  farming  district 
and  a  residence  place.    P.  18,924. 

Will.  A  written  document  signed 
by  a  person  containing  directions  as  to 
the  disposition  of  his  property  or  pos- 
sessions after  his  death.  The  person 
making  the  will  must  be  of  full  age, 
and  the  will  must  be  signed  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  must 
also  sign  their  names  to  the  document 
in  the  testator's  presence. 

Willi^rd,  Emma  Hart  (1787-1870).  A 
pioneer  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  America,  she  founded  the 
Institute  at  Troy,  New  York,  magnlD- 
cently  endowed  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 
Her  text  books  were  very  popular,  over 
a  million  of  the  Geography  being  sold. 

Wlllard.  Franoaa  Ellxabeth  (1839- 
1898).  An  educator,  journalist,  and 
temperance  worker,  was  president  of 
the  Woman's  College,  Evanston,  Illinois: 
editor  of  the  *'  Chicago  Evening  Post " 
founder  and  president  of  the  Woman  s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  (q.  v.). 

Winiam  I.  (1027-1087).  Better 
known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  he 
was  Duke  of  Normandy  when  he 
claimed  the  throne  of  England  as  le- 

fally  appointed  successor  to  the  Con- 
essor.  The  claim  was  resisted  by 
Harold  II.,  but  the  battle  of  Hasting 
(or  Senlac)  in  which  Harold  was  slam 
and  his  army  routed,  gave  the  victory 
to  William,  and  in  due  course  he  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
story  of  his  life  and  reign  is  the  story 
of  the  crushing  of  Saxon  power,  the 
parcelling  out  of  the  country  among 
his  Norman  followers,  and,  for  the 
rest,  a  firm  rule  that  made  England  re- 
spected; and  settled  the  country  as  a 
great  Power  among  the  nations. 
Wirilam  II.  (1056-1100).    The  Con- 
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queror*s  son,  surnamed  Rufus.  He  was 
kins  of  England  from  1087  to  his 
death.  He  was  in  constant  oonllict 
with  his  barons,  lived  a  life  of  wanton 

Jtieasure,  was  oppressive  to  his  sub- 
eots,  and  was  shot  (by  accident  or 
design)  while  hunting  in  the  New  For- 
est 

Winiam  III.,  of  England  (1650- 
1702).  While  Stadtholder  of  Holland 
he  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James 
II.).  As  captain-general  of  the  Dutch 
forces  he  was  successful  against  the 
French,  and  in  1688,  when  James  had 
abdicated  and  fled  the  country,  Wil- 
liam was  invited  to  succeed  him,  and 
he  and  Mary  afterwards  became  Joint 
King  and  Queen.  There  was  resist- 
ance in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  however, 
where  the  Stuart  cause  was  still  es- 
poused, but  by  resolute  action  Jameses 
oause  was  defeated  in  Ireland  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  in  Scotland 
by  measures  that  were  not  wanting  in 
cruelty,  as,  for  instance,  the  Massacre 
of  Glencoe.  Later  he  was  at  war  with 
France,  and  suffered  defeats,  but  ulti- 
mately gained  the  upper  hand  and  ef- 
fected an  honorable  peace  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697. 

Wirilam  1.,  of  Prussia,  the  maker  of 
modem  Germany.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia  in  1861,  and  it  fell 
to  him  to  have  the  -control  of  his  coun- 
try during  a  period  of  migfhty  transi- 
tion and  development,  with  Bismarck  as 
his  chief  minister.  The  war  with  Aus- 
tria which  signalized  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reiftn,  rendered  him  highly  pop- 
ular, and  when  in  1870  the  war  with 
France  was  entered  upon  the  whole 
German  people  rallied  round  him,  and 
after  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements 
by  his  army  h6  was  proclaimed  German 
Emperor  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871. 

Wirilam  11.  (1859 — ).  The  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia.  He 
was  educated  at  Gassel  and  Bonn, 
afterwards  entered  the  army  and  took 
a  keen  interest  in  military  affairs.  He 
succeeded/  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  in  1888,  and  fl*om  the  first 
showed  remarkable  decision  of  char- 
acter, and  a  capacity  for  affairs  that  in 
spite  of  occasional  eccentricities  and 
hasty  impulses  has  stood  him  in  good 
steaa  and  been  a  source  of  strength  to 
his  Empire.  One  of  his  chief  aims  is 
to  make  Germany  a  great  naval  power, 
another  to  make  it  a  great  industrial 
country.  In  dismissing  Bismarck  he 
incurred  some  unfavorable  criticism, 
but  showed  that  he  had  full  confidence 
In  himself.  He  is  the  most  picturesque 
of  present-day  Continental  rulers,  and 
decidedly  a  man  of  parts.  He  visited 


England  in  1907,  and  was  present  at 
King  Edward*s  funeral  in  1910. 

Wirilam.  the  Silent  (1533-1584). 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  by  his  fine  gen- 
eralship and  personal  bravery,  after  a 
{)rotracted  struggle,  succeeded  in  free- 
ng  the  Netherlands  from  the  yoke  of 
Spain.  His  nickname  resulted  from  his 
habit  of  complete  secrecy  regarding  his 
plans  of  operation  until  the  moment 
of  their  being  put  into  effect. 

Wirilamt,  John  (1796-1839).  The 
martyr-missionary  to  the  South  Seas, 
who  was  murdered  at  Erromanga  by 
hostile  natives.  He  was  brought  up  in 
North  London  to  the  ironmongery 
trade,  but  entered  the  service  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  de- 
voted himself  zealously  and  with  great 
capacity  to  work  in  the  South  Seas, 
1816-39.  He  acquired  extraordinary 
influence  over  the  cannibals  of  the  Her- 
vey.  Cook  and  Samoan  groups.  They 
became  Christians  and  he  made  them  a 
code  of  laws,  a  form  of  government  and 
a  translation  of  the  Bible.  Under  his 
instructions  they  built  him  a  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  from  island  to  island. 
Visiting  the  New  Hebrides,  he  was 
killed. 

WirilamapRooep  (1600-1684).  The 
Welshman  who  went  out  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1631,  and  subsequently  estab- 
lished the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 
Originally  in  Anglican  orders,  he  be- 
came a  Puritan  preacher,  set  up  a  pas- 
torate at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
got  into  trouble  for  his  sturdy  Sabba- 
tarianism. Then  he  migrated  to  Plym- 
outh, obtaining  a  great  political  and 
gersonal  influence,  and  founding  the 
rst  Baptist  Church  in  America,  with- 
drawing later  ftom  Church  connections, 
he  obtained  from  England  a  charter 
for  the  colonization  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1644,  and  became  president  of  the 
community.  He  was  an  apostle  of  re- 
ligious toleration  of  signal  power  and 
achievement. 

Winiamaboro.  A  city  in  Viriginia,  48 
miles  east  of  Richmond,  between  the 
James  and  York  Rivers.  It  is  the  seat 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  founded 
1693,  Alma  Mater  of  Jefferson.  Monroe, 
Tyler,  Harrison,  John  Marshall  and 
Winfleld  Scott.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Fraternity  was  established  here,  1776. 
Williamsburg  was  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1698-1770,  and  was  the  scene  of 
Patrick  Henry's  eloquence.     P.  2,044. 

Willlamsport.  A  city  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, 70  miles  north  of  Harrisburg. 
It  is  a  railway  center  and  has  a  con- 
siderable timber  trade.    P.  31,860. 

Wirilamatown.  A  tov^  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  Hoosao  River,  the  seat 
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of  Williams  College,  chartered  1793, 
with  460  students.  40  instructors,  en- 
dowment $1,500,000,  22  college  build- 
mgs.    P.  5,013. 

Willimantto.  A  city  of  Windham 
County.  Connecticut,  38  miles  south- 
east or  Hartford,  on  the  Central  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  New  Haven  A 
Hartford  Railroad.  It  has  water-power 
and  large  manufactures  of  spool  cotton, 
silk  twist  and  silk  and  cotton  fabrics; 
also  silk  machinery,  plumbers*  sup- 
plies, etc.  The  largest  thread  works 
of  the  country  are  here.    P.  11,230. 

Wiriit.  NathanM  Park«r  (1807- 
1867).  An  American  writer.  His 
first  real  success  was  obtained 
with  **  Pencilings  by  the  Way,'*  a  series 
of  sketches  of  living  European  celeb- 
rities and  scenes.  The  best  of  his 
other  works  were  the  '*  Slingsby  Pa- 
pers/* *'  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,'* 
and  **  Dashes  at  Life.**  His  sister, 
Sarah  Pavson  Willis  (1811-1872),  who 
became  the  wife  of  James  Parton,  and 
died  in  New  York,  acquired  very  con- 
siderable celebrity  as  a  writer  of  popu- 
lar papers  for  the  young,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  '^Fapny  Fern.** 

Wiriouflhby.  Sir  Ralph  ( — 1554).  A 
sixteenth  century  English  navigator,  who 
was  the  first  to  open  up  British  trade 
with  Russia  by  way  of  Archangel,  and 
later  led  an  expedition  fitted  out  by 
London  merchant  adventurers  for  ex- 
tending discoveries  in  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  whole  of  his  force  per- 
ished In  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  Lap- 
land. 

Wiriow.  A  waterside-loving  tree  of 
the  genus  Salix.  to  which  the  osiers  be- 
long. The  White  Willow  makes  the 
best  cricket-bat  blades,  and  its  wood  is 
useful  in  carpentry  also,  while  the 
bark  of  nearly  all  the  species  is  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  es- 
piecially  for  tannery  purposes,  giving 
the  peculiarity  and  perfume  of  Russia 
leather.  The  willow  is  extensively  used 
for  basket-making.  It  is  the  earliest 
tree  to  bud  in  spring,  and  its  dwarf 
species,  hiding  under  winter  snow  and 
straggling  on  the  ground  exist  nearer 
the  pole  and  higher  up  mountain  sides 
than  any  other. 

Wirmlngton.  A  city  on  the  Delaware 
River,  Newcastle  County,  Delaware. 
It  contains  iron  foundries,  machine  fac- 
tories and  shipbuilding  industries:  p. 
87,411.  Also  a  city  on  the  C&pe  Pear 
River,  Hanover  County,  North  Carolina, 
which  was  a  chief  Confederate  port 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  carries  on  a 
great  trade  in  cotton,  timber,  and  naval 
stores;  p.  25.748. 

Wirmot,  David  (1814-68).  An 
American    statesman    and   Jurist.      He 


was  Congressman,  1845-51;  Senator. 
1861-63.  When  Polk,. in  1846.  aakecf 
Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
determining  the  Texan  irontier.  a  biU 
was  introduced  appropriating  $2,000,- 
000,  with  a  view  of  purchase.  Wilmot, 
though  a  Democrat,  introduced  the  his- 
torical "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  that  slavery 
should  never  exist  in  Texas.  It  was 
passed  in  the  House,  as  the  North  was 
mcreasing  in  population,  but  was  re- 
iected  by  the  Democratic  Senate, 
brought  up  in  the  session,  and  eagerly 
debated.  The  South  finally  won  its 
point,  but  the  discussion  had  made  the 
question  a  national  issue. 

Wiraon.  AlM«nd«r  (1766-1813).  A 
Paisley  weaver  who  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  writing  lampoons  respecting 
a  dispute  between  masters  and  men  In 
his  native  town,  and  went  out  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  tramped  about  and 
obtained  an  intimacy  with  the  life  of 
the  woods,  which  resulted  in  bis  pub- 
lication of  a  seven -volume  work  on 
*'  American  Ornithology  **  (extended 
from  his  material  to  nine  after  his 
death),  a  charming  book  entitled  **  Tbe 
Foresters,**  and  some  nature  poems. 

Wiraon,  Hanry  (1812-75).  A 
Massachusetts  Congressman,  1840-44, 
as  Whig.  As  a  Freesoll  Senator,  he 
succeeded  Edward  Everett,  1855-73. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  anti-slavery 
leaders  and  speakers  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent with  Grant,  1872. 

Wiraon,  Jamas  (1742-98).  A 
statesman  and  Jurist.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh;  eame 
to  Philadelphia,  1765,  as  a  lawyer  and 

grofessor.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
ontinental  Congress;  Signer  of  Dee- 
laration  of  Independence ;  Qeneral  in  the 
Army;  an  infiuential  member  of  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787;  un- 
rivalled for  foresight  and  logieal 
ability:  appointed  by  Washington  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Wilson,  Jamas  (1833 — ).  An  agri- 
culturist. He  came  from  Scotland  with 
his  parents  in  1852.  He  was  a  farmer 
in  Iowa  after  1861;  regent  of  the  state 
university  1870-74;  professor  of  agri- 
culture; director  of  agricultural  ex- 
periment station,  Congressman.  1873- 
77,  and  1883-85.  In  1897  he  became 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  and  has  held  the  office 
since.  Under  his  administration  agri- 
culture has  made  ffreat  advances,  by  a 
system  of  scientific  investigation  and 
popular  education. 

Wiraon,  John  (1785-1854).  A 
highly  esteemed  writer  who,  as**  Chris- 
topher North,**  contributed  **  Noctes 
Ambrosianie  **  and  many  able  essays. 
stories     and    criticisms     to     **  Blaok- 
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wood's."  His  novel,  "  The  Trials  of 
Margraret  Lindsay '*  and  his  "  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life  **  were 
highly  popular  productions.  He  had  a 
grant  of  £300  a  year  made  to  him  from 
the  Civil  List,  and  for  some  thirty  years 
was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh  University. 

Wirson,  Richard  (1714-1782).  A 
landscape  and  portrait  painter  who  at- 
tained considerable  eminence  and  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  was  a  native  of  Mont- 
A^omery  shire. 

Wiraon.  Woodrow  (1856—).  An 
American  historian,  educator  and  states- 
man. He  was  professor  of  history  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wesley  an  and  Princeton. 
Among  his  writings  are  **  Congressional 
Oovemment,"  "  The  State,  or  Elements 
of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics," 
••History  of  the  American  People."  As 
reform  governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  ele- 
vated the  politics  of  a  state,  both  of 
whose  parties  had  been  corrupted  by 
its  position  between  New  Yorlt  and 
Pennsylvania.  His  oratory  and  politi- 
cal genius  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  nation. 

WIn'chall,  Alaxandap  (1824-91 ) .  An 
American  geologist.  He  was  professor 
at  the  University  of  Michigan;  Chan- 
cellor of  Syracuse  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versities; State  geologist  and  naturalist 
of  Michigan.  He  founded  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  America  and  *'  The 
American  Geologist "  and  wrote :  ••  The 
Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  "  Reconciliation 
of  Science  and  ReDgion,"  '*  Geology  of 
the  Stars."  *'  Geological  Studies." 

WIn'ohall,  Nevnon  Horaoa  (1839—). 
State  geologist  of  Minnesota  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Geological  So- 
ciety. He  wrote:  "The  Plants,  of 
Michigan,"  "  Geology  of  Ohio  and  Min- 
nesota." "  Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota." 

WInxhastap.  A  city  on  the  Itchen,  in 
Hampshire,  England;  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Saxons.  It  contains  a  fine 
cathedral  and  barracks,  and  was  for- 
merly famous  for  its  woolen  manufac- 
tures. Winchester  College  was 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  much  of  the 
original  edifice  still  remaining.  From 
the  eighth  to  the  thhrteenth  centuries, 
Winchester  almost  rivalled  London,  as 
residence  of  Alfred  (whose  bones  were 
found  here),  William  the  Conqueror, 
Henry  III.,  and,  in  later  days,  Charles 
n.  William  Rufus,  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
Wykeham.  Izaak  walton.  Jane  Austen 
are  bufied  in  the  vast  cathedral. 

WIn'ehattep.  A  town  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  Pennsylvania,  the  scene 
of  Sheridan's  victory  over  the  Confeder- 
ates, 1864.    P.  5,200. 


WInckalmann.       Johann       Joaohim 

(1717-1768).  The  true  founder  of  the 
science  of  archaeology.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  cobbler  and  was  for  many 
years  a  charity  scholar,  rising  grad- 
ually by  his  energy  and  ability.  He 
spent  much  time  in  Rome,  Naples  and 
Pompeii,  and  became  librarian  to  Car- 
dinal Albani,  the  most  famous  collector 
of  his  time,  to  whom  he  owed  in- 
numerable opportunities.  In  man;, 
ways  liis  work  led  to  the  elevation  of 
taste  in  the  decorative  arts.  It  was  his 
theory  of  the  Beautiful  that  inspired 
Lessing*s  **  LaocoOn."  (See  Lessing.) 
His  monumental  work  Is  his  **  History 
of  Ancient  Art." 

Wind.  Air  set  in  motion  by  special 
atmospheric  conditions,  is  ot  various 
degrees,  from  a  slight  rustling  breeze 
to  a  hurricane.  Winds  are  constant,  as 
in  trade-winds,  or  anti-trade  winds: 
periodic,  as  in  monsoons  and  other  wind 
visitations  occurring  according  to  in- 
fluences of  season;  cyclonic  and  anti- 
cyclonic,  when  their  motion  is  spiral; 
whirlwinds,  hurricanes  and  tornadoes, 
when  high  temperature  and  great  den- 
sity induce  extreme  agitation.  Ordi- 
narily, a  wind  Is  named  from  the  point 
from  which  it  blows.  The  sirocco, 
the  mistral,  and  the  simoom  are  local 
forms  of  winds  of  great  velocity.  A 
blizzard  is  a  biting  blast  of  icy  tempera- 
ture. See  Air;  Sirocco;  Tornado; 
Trade  Winds;  Typhoon. 

Wln'darmara.  The  largest  English 
Lake  (lOH  miles  long,  one  mile  wide), 
in  Westmorland  and  Lancashire,  with 
an  outlet  to  Morecambe  Bay.  Also  a 
small  town  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Lake.  On  the  north  is  Rydal,  the  home 
of  Wordsworth. 

Windham.  A  tovm  of  Windham 
County,  Connecticut,  situated  three 
miles  east  of  Willimantic,  and  fourteen 
miles  north  of  Norwich.    P.  12,604. 

Wind'iaat  (corruption  of  Dutch 
windas,  winding  beam).  A  drum  on  an 
axle  for  winding  ropes  or  chains,  power 
being  secured  by  the  leverage  of  a 
double  or  single  crank  (see  Wheel).  It 
is  used  to  hoist  weights.  A  capstan 
works  on  the  same  principle,  but  the 
drum  is  perpendicular,  worked  by  the 
leverage  of  capstan  bars,  inserted  in 
square  openings  and  is  used  to  haul 
anchors. 

WInd'mllla.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn, 
sawing  wood,  or  performing  any  other 
species  of  work  for  which  fixed  ma- 
chinery can  be  employed,  the  motive- 
)ower  being  the  force  of  the  wind  act- 
ng  on  a  set  of  sails  in  a  manner  sim- 
lar  to  that  of  a  current  of  water  fati- 
ng obliquely  on  the  float-boards  of  a 
water-wheel.  They  were  in  use  in  the 
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Bast  in  ancient  times,  but  were  not 
much  seen  in  Europe  before  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Wind  sawmills  were 
Invented  by  a  Dutchman  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  one  was  erected 
near  the  Strand  in  London,  in  1633. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  these  mills  in  recent  years,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  where,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  wind  shaft  principle, 
much  space  is  saved  and  the  mills  can 
be  used  for  pumping,  grinding,  and 
other  purposes.  The  level  prairies, 
with  their  wind  sweep,  are  greatly  ben- 
efited. The  sail  wheel  is  of  slanting 
slats,  covering  the  entire  face,  kept  in 
the  eye  of  the  wind  by  a  long  tail  like 
a  vane»  and  mounted  on  a  steel  frame, 
40-60  feet  high.  It  starts  In  a  wind 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  gives  power 
to  water  stock,  irrigate,  chop  feed,  saw 
wood,  etc.  The  first  grist  mill  in  the 
United  States  was  built  by  Samuel 
Stnrtevant,  a  Dutchman  who  followed 
the  Puritans  from  Leyden  to  Plymouth 
in  1623,  bringing  his  gear  and  mill- 
stones. 

Win'dowa.  Originally  apertures  for 
the  admission  of  the  wind  into  dwell- 
ings, began  to  be  made  of  glass  and 
used  only  for  the  admission  of  light 
in  very  early  times.  There  is  evidence 
of  glass  windows  having  been  used  at 
Pompeii,  but  they  did  not  become  com- 
mon in  England  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. A  window  tax  was  imposed  in 
1695,  and  again  at  later  dates  for  spe- 
cial revenue  purposes.  As  late  as  1850, 
the  sum  of  over  $9,000,000  was  ob- 
tained from  this  tax.  It  was  repealed 
in  1851. 

Wlnd'pipe.    See  Trachea. 

Windsor.  A  town  in  England  on  the 
Thames,  famous  for  the  royal  castle 
and  tower,  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  St.  George*s  Ghapel,  park, 
royal  mausoleum.  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  VI.  were  born  in  the  castle, 
George  III.,  George  IV.,  WiUiam  IV. 
died  there.  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV., 
Henry  VIII.,  Charles  I.,  are  burled  in 
the  chapel,  where  Edward  III.  insti- 
tuted the  order  of  the  Garter.  Windsor 
Forest  is  near,  Eton  and  its  meadows 
in  view  across  the  river.  Extensive  cav- 
alry and  infantry  barracks  are  in  the 
town.    P.  14,750, 

Wind'sop.  A  city  and  port  on  the 
Detroit  River,  Ontario,  Canada;  oppo- 
site Detroit.  It  contains  bicycle  and 
machinery  works.    P.  13,115. 

WInd'ward  Islands.  A  crown  colony 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  West  Indies, 
comprising  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  St.  Vincent,  Gren- 
ada, Grenadines,  Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia 
(all  of  which  see  separately) ;  total 


area  664  sauare  miles.  It  lies  in  the 
course  of  the  trade-winds,  with  con- 
stant rain*  on  the  east  side;  see  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Wine.  The  fermented  Juice  of  the 
grape,  to  which  alcohol  and  other  mat- 
ters are  added.  The  varieties  of  wine 
are  innumerable,  each  obtaining  its  dis- 
tinctive character  from  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  grapes  of  which  it  is 
made,  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
produced,  or  the  amount  of  alcohol  it 
contains.  Wines  are  '^sparkling,*'  as 
champagne,  due  to  their  being  bottled 
before  fermentation  is  completed;  or 
"  still,**  that  is,  non-effervescent.  Alco- 
hol is  present  in  ports  and  sherries  to 
the  extent  of  from  16  to  25  per  cent.; 
in  lighter  wines  from  7  to  10  per  cent. 
France.  Germany.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Austria-Hungary,  are 
all  wine-producing  countries;  and  the 
United  States,  Australia  and  South 
Africa  have  also  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
this  connection,  their  wines  improving 
in  quality  year  by  year.  The  color  of 
red  wine  is  produced  by  allowing  some 
purple  skin  to  remain  in  the  must 
dunng  fermentation;  otherwise  even 
purple  grapes  produce  white  wine,  and 
the  wine  of  white  grapes  may  be 
stained  pink,  violet,  or  claret  color  at 
will.  Prance  manufactures  scientific- 
ally and  imports  much  plain  Italian 
wine  for  development.  It  produces 
1.520,223,200  gallons;  Italy,  1,013.- 
760,000 ;  Spain,  520,080,000 :  Portuml, 
155,760,000 ;  Argentina,  55,440.000 : 
United  States,  39,600,000,  chiefly  in 
California,  where  it  is  manufactured 
as  Bordeaux,  Champaxne,  Sauteme, 
Rhine,  Port.  Sherry  anoT  Chianti. 

Wina.  The  forearm  of  birds,  derel- 
oped  with  extraordinary  strength  to  en- 
dure the  operation  of  flying.  The  bones 
are  hollow,  light  and  very  strong.  The 
humerus  is  very  thick  at  its  iolnt,  the 
ulna  slightly  curved,  the  radius  slen- 
der. Only  two  wrist  bones  remain,  and 
the  oarpals  coalesce  with  the  meta- 
carpals. An  immense  process  on  Uie 
breastbone  gives  leverage  to  the  heavy 
muscles  which  form  the  bird*s  pro- 
truding breast  and  beat  against  the  air. 
To  maintain  the  necessary  force,  birds 
eat  enormously  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  and  have  an  exceedingly  rapid 
circulation.  The  wing  feathers  are  the 
admiration  of  engineers.  The  quill  is 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  the  toughest  bora 
substance,  the  barbs  interlocking  and 
overlapping  in  an  aerated,  rain-proof 
texture,  oiled  by  special  ducts.  The 
endurance  of  birds  is  most  surprising. 
The  condor  rises  above  the  clouds  and 
the  human  eyesight,  though  its  own 
extraordinary  eye  sees  the  smallest  ob- 
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jeeifl  on  earth.  Sea  birds  cross  the 
Atlantic;  small  song  birds  from  tbe 
United  States  cross  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Caribbean  Sea  without  rest.  See 
Gull;  Pigeon. 

Wlnkelrledp  Arnold  von.  A  Swiss  pa- 
triot who  Is  said  to  have  decided  the 
viotory  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
Austrians  at  Sempach  in  '1386  by 
grasping  the  pikes  of  a  number  of  the 
opposing  host  and  burying  them  in  his 
breast,  thus  creatine  a  gap,  through 
which  the  Swiss  rusned  over  his  body 
in  triumph.  The  story  is  a  ballad  one, 
but  more  recent  and  better  attested 
than  that  of  Tell. 

Wlnneba'goM.  A  family  of  the  Sioux 
stock,  originally  on  Lake  Winnebago 
(Algonquin,  cloudy  water)  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Some  of  them  remain  there  and 
some  are  on  a  reservation  in  Nebraska. 
See  American  Indians. 

Win'niptg.  The  capital  of  the  province 
of  Manitoba.  Canada,  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers.  It  is 
the  principal  commercial  center  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  with  an  immense 
wheat  export  trade.  P.  120,680.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1873.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantially Duilt  modem  town,  with  wide 
streets,  tramways,  electric  light,  etc. 
It  has  the  University  of  Manitoba,  gov- 
ennnent  offices,  city  hall,  and  huge 
gr&in-elevators  and  flour-mills. 

WIn'nipag  Laks.  The  largest  of  the 
lakes  belonging  wholly  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  It  lies  forty  miles  north  of 
Winnipeg  city,  and  is  200  miles  long,  25 
miles  to  60  miles  wide.  It  contains  sev- 
eral large  islands  ^  (Reindeer,  70 
sauare  miles;  Big  Island,  60  square 
miles).  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Wmnipeg  River  (flows  200  miles  from 
the  Lake  of  the  woods),  the  Red  River, 
and  the  Saskatchewan  River,  discharges 
by  the  Nelson  River  to  Hudson  Bay. 

WInniplaoo'gee  Lake.  A  lake  in  New 
Hampshire,  north  of  Concord,  noted 
for  its  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  24  miles 
long  and  empties  by  the  Winnipiscogee 
River  into  the  Merrimac. 

Winona.  A  city  and  county  seat  of 
Winona  County,  Minnesota,  situated  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  110  miles 
southeast  of  St.  Paul;  on  the  Chicago 
A  North  Western.  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
A  St.  Paul  and  other  railroads.  It  has 
-flour  and  saw  mills,  wagon  works,  bar- 
rel factories,  foundries,  and  machine 
shops,  breweries,  shoe,  glove,  and 
shirt  factories,  and  other  works.  Its 
shipment  of  barley  is  large.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Catholic  Seminary  and  of  the 
State  Normal  School.    P.  18,583. 

WInaop,  Justin  (1831-1897).  An 
American  historian  and  librarian.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  and  continued 


his  studies  In  Paris  and  Heidelberg. 
From  1868  to  1877  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  from  1877  till  his  death  librarian 
of  Harvard  University.  He  published  in 
1891  **  Christopher  Columbus,**  a  very 
iconoclastic  book,  "  Prom  Gartier  to 
Frontenac,**  and  '*  Bxploration  of  the 
Mississippi  Basin.**  He  also  edited  a 
"  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America  ** 

Winston,  or  Wlnston-8alam.  A  city 
and  county  seat  of  Forsyth  County, 
North  Carolina,  about  thirty  miles 
northwest  of  Greensboro;  on  tne  Nor- 
folk A  Western  and  the  Southern 
Railroads.  It  is  a  busy  place  with 
more  than  100  factories,  43  in  tobacco 
alone,  employing  6,000  persons  and 
turning  out  $20,000,000  worth  a  year. 
Besides  this  it  produces  cotton,  woolep, 
and  knit  goods,  furniture,  shoes,  un- 
derwear, wagons,  harness,  fertilizers, 
iron  works,  bricks,  etc.     P.  17.167. 

WIn'tsp.  The  period  of  short  days 
and  slanting  sun  beams  when  the  pole 
of  the  hemisphere  declines  from  the 
sun.  Its  period  is  greatly  influenced 
by  wind  and  ocean  currents  and  by 
mountains  virhich  shield  from  polar 
winds. 

WinHsrorasn.  The  Qaultheria,  a 
plant  which  keeps  its  glossy  leaves 
green  among  fallen  leaves  and  winter 
snow  throughout  North  America.  Leaf 
and  crimson  berry  are  aromatic  and 
produce  a  flavoring  oil,  but  what  is 
called  wintergreen  is  chiefly  distilled 
from  the  sweet  birch. 

WIn'tarthur.  A  railway  centre,  in 
the  Canton  of  ZQrich,  Switzerland.  It 
has  been  an  energetic  place,  wiiming 
its  freedom  from  Austria  and  its  com- 
mercial independence  against  ZQrich. 
It  was  almost  bankrupt  by  its  railway 
enterprise,  having  eii^t  lines.  There 
are  cambric,  calico,  machine,  wine  in- 
dustries. It  was  once  an  imperial  city. 
P.  25,000. 

WInthrop.  A  town  of  Suffolk  County, 
Massachusetts,  situated  on  Boston  Har- 
bor, five  miles  north  of  Boston,  of 
which  city  it  Is  a  residence  suburb.  It 
is  on  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  d 
Lynn  Electric  Line.    P.  10,132. 

Win'throp,  John  (1587-1649).  An 
English  Colonial  governor  who  was 
chosen  in  1629  to  proceed  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  settled  at  Boston, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  in  supreme 
authority.  He  opposed  Vane  and  the 
Antimonlans,  wrote  a  ••  History  of  New 
England,**  and  **A  Model  of  Christian 
Charity.** 

WIra.  Originally  made  by  hammer- 
ing, it  Is  DOW  prodaoed  by  means  of 
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gowerful  machinery  which  draws  the 
eated  metal  through  a  series  of  holes 
of  gradually  diminisning  size.  The  first 
wire  mill  in  England  was  set  up  at 
Mortlake  in  1663.  Enormous  quanti- 
ties of  wire,  of  differing  grades  and 
sizes,  are  now  used  for  telegraphic  and 
telephone  purposes,  for  pianos  and 
other  musical  instruments,  for  fenc- 
ing, etc..  ranging  from  a  thickness 
that  is  aifflcult  to  bend  down  to  the 
finest  thread. 

WIre'leM  Telegraphy.  In  1888 
Heinrich  Hertz  showed  that  electric 
waves  acted  lilie  light  waves  through 
space  and  could  be  produced  and  de- 
tected by  proper  instruments,  but  his 
apparatus  was  crude.  In  1890  Edward 
Branley  produced  a  radio-conductor  or 
coherer  with  a  vacuum  glass  tube 
filled  with  metal  filings,  which  was  a 
most  sensitive  detector  of  radiations, 
and  in  1895  Poppoff  connected  one  ter- 
minal of  the  coherer  with  the  earth, 
and  the  other  with  an  aerial  wire.  Prom 
these  beginnings  Quglielmo  Marconi 
gradually  evolved  wireless  telegraphy. 
To  produce  waves  of  sufficient  power 
an  alternating  current  transformer  is 
supplied  from  a  low  frequency  alterna- 
tor driven  by  an  engine.  The  trans- 
mitting apparatus  consists  of  many  an- 
tenna or  aerial  wires  radiating,  in 
many  cases,  umbrella  fashion  to  a 
lofty  support,  and  serving  as  one  sur- 
face of  a  condenser,  the  other  surface 
being  the  earth.  By  1899  Marconi  was 
able  to  telegraph  across  the  Channel, 
and  in  1902  transmitted  messages 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  system  is  now 
established  on  all  war  vessels  and  ocean 
liners.  Signals  of  danger  and  distress 
have  averted  disasters,  and  proved  of 
incalculable  advantage.  By  improved 
systems  instruments  may  be  attuned,  so 
tnat  only  the  appointed  correspondent 
can  catch  the  message  from  the  air. 

Wie'by.  An  old  seaport  of  Gothland 
Island  on  the  west  coast  of  Sweden. 
It  contains  a  cathedral  and  many  an- 
tiquities of  the  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron 
Ages;  p.  8,500.  During  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  it  was  one  of  the 
leading  commercial  cities  of  Europe, 
and  a  principal  center  for  the  operation 
of  the  Hansestic  League.  Its  prosper- 
ity was  lost,  however,  in  1361,  when 
Valdemar  III.,  of  Denmark,  took  pos- 
session of  it.  The  ancient  walls  and 
towers  are  still  standing. 

WIeoon'eln.  A  State  north  of  Illi- 
nois, east  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  of 
Lake  Superior.  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
are  beyond  the  Mississippi  on  the  west. 
When  Michigan  was  formed  it  was 
granted  a  portion  of  what  would  nat- 
urally be  the  northeast  comer  of  Wis- 


consin on  Lake  Superior,  to  oompea* 
sate  for  territory  near  Toledo  granted 
to  Ohio.  Wisconsin  is  singularly  level. 
In  the  northwest,  the  Menominee  iron 
mountains  of  upper  Michigan  run  over 
in  the  Penokee  range,  producing  an- 
nually 859,283  tons  of  ore,  making 
Wisconsin  the  fifth  iron  State.  The 
watershed  is  chiefly  into  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  from  an  Imper- 
ceptibly sloping  divide  in  the  middle  of 
the  State.  The  winters  are  severe,  but 
milder  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Unlike  Illi- 
nois on  the  south  it  was  originally  oov* 
ered  with  dense  evergreen  and  hard- 
wood forests,  which  have  made  it  the 
chief  source  of  white  pine  supply  for 
the  prairie  states,  and  added  greatly  to 
its  wealth,  being  only  exceeded  in  this 
respect  by  Washington.  The  hard- 
wood is  developed  in  extensive  menu* 
factures  of  farm  maolilnery  and  furni- 
ture. The  soil  is  fertile,  of  decomposed 
rocks,  deposited  by  ancient  ice,  and  cal- 
careous In  the  southwest.  Corn  and 
tobacco  grow  fteely  in  the  south; 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  flax-seed,  potatoes, 
sugar  beets,  buckwheat,  onions  through 
the  State.  Wisconsin  leads  the  United 
States  in  dairy  products,  selling. $16,- 
000,000  in  milk,  and  standing  next  to 
N.ew  York  in  cheese.  Most  of  the  iron 
ore  is  exported  to  the  states,  like  that 
of  Michigan,  but  there  are  extensive 
furnaces,  steel,  and  machine  hiterests. 
The  forests  supply  the  great  pulp  In- 
dustry and  many  tanneries,  which  man- 
ufacture hides  from  the  slaughter- 
houses of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
while  the  production  of  barley  makes  it 
a  brewing  State.  Limestone,  sandstone 
and  granite  are  quarried  and  Wisconsin 
leads  the  Union  in  mineral  waters.  It 
was  frequently  visited  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  French  voya^eurs 
and  missionaries  along  the  lake,  and  de- 
veloped its  farming  soon  after  Illinois. 
The  tprest  indus&y  arose  v^th  the 
prairie  demand  and  development  of 
railways,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
tide  of  immigration  ft'om  Germany  be- 
gan, which  made  it  the  most  German 
of  the  states.  Milwaukee  (p.  373,857) 
is  the  center  of  a  knot  of  railroads  Uke 
Chicago.  Racine.  Sheboygan  and  Green 
Bay  are  other  lake  ports;  Grand  Rap- 
ids, on  the  Wisconsin  River,  Chippewa 
Palls  and  Eau  Claire  on  the  Chippewa, 
have  been  developed  by  water-power. 
La  Crosse  and  Prairie  du  Chien  are  on 
the  Mississippi.  Fond  du  Lao,  Apple- 
ton  and  Oshkosh  are  on  Lake  Oahkosh; 
Madison,  the  oapital,  is  a  southern  cen- 
tral railway  center.  The  State  is  Re- 
publican, but  remarkably  independent  In 
politics,  and  Milwaukee  Is  the  first  large 
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eity  to  try  the  socialistic  experiment. 
Area  56.066;  p.  2,333,860. 

WIM,  Henrv  AlMand«p  (1806-76). 
Governor  of  Virgrinla,  1855,  being  in 
ofllce  during  John  Brown*s  raid.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army. 

WIM,  laaao  Mayer  (1819-1900).  A 
Rabbi,  educated  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  He  settled  at  Cincinnati  and 
from  1855  until  his  death,  published 
the  "American  Hebrew,"  and  the 
**  Chicago  Israelite."  He  was  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  and  the  leader  of  pro- 
gressive Judaism  in  America,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.  He  wrote  "  History  of 
the  IsraeliUsh  Nation,**  ''The  Martyr- 
dom of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,*'  "  Judaism 
and  Christianity.** 

WiM'man.  Oardlnal  Nioholaa  (1802- 
1865).  A  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
and  dignitary  of  commanding  ability; 
born  at  Seville.  He  was  subsequently  a 
professor,  bishop  in  partibus,  and 
Vicar-Apostolic  at  Rome,  eventually 
becoming  Archbishop  and  Cardinal  at 
Westminster,  and  exercising  consider- 
able influence  in  British  religious  and 
social  life.  Chief  among  his  learned 
writings  are  his  "  Hor©  Syriac©,*' 
"  Letters  on  the  Catholic  Church,*' 
**  The  Connection  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion,"  and  **The  Real 
Presence  *' 

Witmar.  A  fortified  city  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  Germany.  It  is  a  Bal- 
tio  port  with  a  large  trade,  very  fine 
mediaeval  brick  architecture  like  that  of 
LQbeck;  churches,  old  ducal  palaces 
and  city  gates.  It  has  fisheries,  iron, 
asphalt  industries.    P.  21,816. 

WltU'ria.  A  deciduous  climber  with 
beautiful  foliage  and  tassel-like  flowers 
of  purple,  blue,  or  while  color,  very 
suitable  for  a  south  wall.  There  is  a 
double  flowering  variety,  and  one  with 
/ariegated  leaves,  which  resemble  in 
Aormaiion  those  of  the  ash.  The  wis- 
taria may  be  increased  by  layering 
down  shoots  at  midsummer,  and  these 
should  be  severed  and  transplanted  in 
spring. 

Wit'tap,  Owan  (1860-1911).  An 
American  writer;  the  author  of  "Red 
Men  and  White  "  "  Ulysses  S.  Grant,'* 
♦•  The  Virffinian,^*  "  Lady  Baltimore.** 

Wit.  Keen  originality  of  word  and 
expression,  with  power  of  brief  and 
exact  statement;  is  apt  to  border  on  a 
sense  of  the  grotesque  and  absurd  ele- 
ments of  life  and  character.  It  blends 
with  humor,  which  is  a  divination  of 
human  life  and  action,  critical  but  not 
without  sympathy.  Wit.  however,  is 
less  sympathetic,  less  popular  and  more 
intellectual,  and  is  usually  connected 


with  rapid  and  original  repartee.  It  is 
the  power  of  lawyers,  wise  men  and 
orators,  while  humor,  is  often  half 
conscious.  Both  of  them  reveal  the 
standpoint  of  the  speaker,  and  have 
special  types  peculiar  to  nationalities 
and  historical  periods. 

Wllch'oraft.  The  form  that  the  be- 
lief in  the  arts  of  magic  assumed  under 
the  action  of  certain  notions  introduced 
by  Christianity.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved in  all  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  thousands  of  people  were  put  to 
death  as  witches.  In  England  the  laws 
against  witchcraft  existed  down  to 
1736.  According  to  one  authority,  **  the 
Judicial  murders  for  witchcraft  in  Eng- 
land in  200  years  was  30,000.**  The  last 
executions  for  witchcraft  in  England 
were  in  1716,  when  a  Mrs.  Hicks  and 
her  daughter,  aged  nine,  were  hanged 
at  Huntingdon.  We  associate  the  sub- 

iect  with  its  outbreak  at  Salem,  1692. 
lut  that  delusion  was  trifling  compared 
with  what  was  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  Germany,  and  it  ceased  entirely 
thirty  years  before  it  did  in  England. 
Witchcraft  originates  with  the  medicine 
men  and  shamans  of  primitive  tribes, 
who  control  their  people  by  animal 
magnetism,  and  the  use  of  drugs.  It 
was  prevalent  among  the  Ganaanites, 
who  practiced  ventriloquism  and  incan- 
tation. Hebrews  and  Romans  had  laws 
against  it:  it  was  virulent  among  the 
Scandinavians  from  their  association 
with  Lapland  shamans,  and  they  intro- 
duced ft  in  northern  Britain.  It  is 
found  in  its  worst  form  in  Africa, 
where  all  life  is  blackened  by  the  dread 
of  it  and  by  fierce  revenge,  ordeals 
and  murders. 

Witch  Ha'zeL  A  bush«  growing  ten 
feet  high,  covering  its  twigs  with  yel- 
low blossoms  in  November,  after  all  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  which  gained  it  the 
same  superstitious  regard  as  the  mis- 
tletoe. The  Norsemen  considered  it 
fatal,  and  used  it,  with  the  hazel,  to 
stake  out  a  battlefield.  The  antiseptic 
value  of  the  bark,  understood  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  still  furnishes  a  fluid  ex- 
tract valuable  as  a  tonic,  astringent  and 
sedative. 

WlVtenberg.  A  town  on  the  Elbe 
River,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  It  manu- 
factures woolen  and  linen  goods,  ho- 
siery and  leather.  P.  20,124.  It  is 
interesting  as  the  cradle  of  the  Refor- 
mation.-Luther,  Melanchthon,  Frederick 
the  Wise,  and  John  the  Steadfast  lie 
buried  in  the  Schloss-Klrohe,  which 
was  restored  and  reopened  in  1892. 

WI'vern.  A  heraldic  device  in  the 
shape  of  a  dragon  with  expanded 
wings,  with  only  two  legs  and  the 
pointed  tail  of  a  scorpion.    The  name 
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oomes  from  the  old  French  vivre.  Latin 
vipera,  viper. 

Woburn.  A  city  of  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts,  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Boston ;  on  the  Boston  d  Maine 
Railroad.  It  is  the  largest  leather  man- 
ufacturing center  in  New  England,  with 
twenty  concerns  in  that  line  alone,  and 
others  in  shoes,  chemicals,  etc.  P. 
15,308. 

Wof 'flnoton,  Margaret  ( ''  Peg  *' ) 
(1720-1760).  An  Irish  bricklayer's 
daughter,  who  became  a  celebrated  ac- 
tress. In  1740  she  played  at  Govent 
Garden  theatre,  London:  became  a 
popular  favorite  and  remained  there 
until  1759  when  she  retired  from  the 
stage.  For  a  while  she  lived  with 
Macklin  and  Garrick  in  Bow-street,  and 
atoned  in  part  for  her  lack  of  moral 
restraint  by  her  abounding  charity. 

Wolf.  A  canine  animal  of  Asia,  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Gats  are  solitary, 
lurk  and  pounce.  Dogs  and  wolves 
hunt  in  packs,  and  run  down  their  prey 
by  numbers  and  speed.  Wolves  are  very 
enduring  in  the  race,  and  a  great  dan- 

ger  to  stock.  They  are  keen,  shun 
*aps,  and  prowl  at  night.  Their  scent 
is  very  keen.  They  still  exist  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Garpathians  and  Russia.  In 
America  there  are  grey,  black,  and 
white  (arctic)  wolves,  the  fur  of  the 
last  being  valuable. 

Wolf,  Friedrlch  August  (1759- 
1824).  A  great  German  scholar,  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  founder  of 
scientific  classical  philolo^.  A  student 
at  GOttingen,  he  was  Professor  at  Halle 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was 
later  in  the  government  service  at  Ber- 
lin. His  great  work  was  the  **  Prole- 
gomena in  Homerum  **  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  **  Iliad  **  and  the 
*'  Odyssey  "  were  the  joint  productions 
of  many  rhapsodists. 

Wolf«,  JamM  (1727-1759) .  Themost 
celebrated  English  general  of  his  time. 
He  commanded  the  British  forces  In 
Canada  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  where 
he  won  a  brilliant  victory,  which  cost 
him  his  own  life.  He  brought  his  men 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  by  boats  in  the 
night.  As  they  rowed,  he  recited  Gray's 
'*  Elegy,"  and  said  he  would  rather 
have  written  it  than  take  Quebec. 
Climbing  the  terrible  clifTs,  his  force 
appeared  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  at 
dawn,  and  Montcalm,  who  also  died, 
advanced  against  him.  Wolfe  was  shot 
three  times  before  he  dropped,  and  is- 
sued orders  to  the  last.  He  was  buried 
at  Greenwich  and  a  monument  to  him 
exists  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

WolfenbOttel.  A  town  in  Brunswick, 
Germany.  Its  Industries  are  manufac- 
turing, gardenhig,  preserving.    P.  20,- 


656.  Lessing  had  charge  of  tbe  old 
library,  with  300,000  volumes.  This 
contains  an  immense  collection  of  bi- 
bles, including  Luther*8  bible  with 
autograph  notes. 

Wolf's  Bane.    See  Aconite. 

Woriatton.  William  Hyde  (1766- 
1828).  A  celebrated  English  chemist 
and  physicist  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1820.  He  discovered 
rhodium  and  palladium,  the  dark  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  ultra- 
violet rays,  invented  the  goniometer 
and  the  camera  lucida,  and  carried  out 
many  important  investigations  in  elec- 
tricity and  optics. 

Woiratonecraft,  Mary  (1759-97).  An 
English  writer.  Her  second  husband 
was  William  Godwin,  author  of  ^*  Caleb 
Williams  **  and  their  daughter,  Mary, 
married  the  poet  Shelley.  She  antici- 
pated later  thought  in  her  *'  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Women  **  and 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of 
Daughters.*' 

Wolaa'ley  (woorsy),  Sir  Qarnet,  Vlg* 
oount  (1833 — ).  He  entered  the  army 
in  1852  seeing  active  service  from  the 
first,  being  in  the  Burmese  War  of 
1852-1853,  and  immediately  afterwards 
in  the  Crimean  War.  Subsequently  he 
was  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  served 
in  China  in  1860,  by  which  time  be  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
In  1870  he  had  command  of  the  Red 
River  Expedition,  and  in  1873  led  the 
expedition  against  the  Ashantis  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  Governor  next  of  Cyprus 
and  of  Natal  in  succession,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  South 
African  War  of  1879-1880.  of  the 
Egyptian  Expedition  of  1882,  and  of  the 
Gordon  Relief  Expedition  of  1884.  Was 
made  Adjutant-General  in  1855,  Com- 
mander of  Ireland,  1890,  Field  Marshal, 
1894,  and  in  1895  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
which  position  he  held  in  1901,  when 
Earl  Roberts  succeeded  him.  He  i$ 
the  author  of  several  books,  including  t 
"  Life  of  Marlborough,"  and  "  The  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  Napoleon,"  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Merit 
on  its  institution  and  created  a  vis- 
count. 

Woi'say,  Thomas  (1471-1530).  Tbe 
son  of  an  Ipswich  butcher.  Showing 
ability,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  to  be 
educated,  and  later  on  entered  the 
Church,  where  he  gradually  rose  to  t 
position  of  eminence,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  several  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. He  was  especially  favored  by 
the  King,  Henry  VlII.,  and  secured 
rapid  preferment  under  that  monarch, 
being  in  turn  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbury.  Then  he  was  made  Cardinal 
and  became  Henry*s  Ghaneellor.  For  a 
number  of  years  ne  was  supreme,  and 
by  his  diplomaoy  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  kingly  power.  But 
when  Wolsey  was  unable,  though  will- 
ing enouffh,  to  obtain  the  papal  sanc- 
tion for  Henry*s  divorce  of  Katherine, 
he  fell  into  disfavor  and  his  decline  was 
rapid  Indeed.  From  being  a  great  per- 
sonage with  a  princely  entourage,  he 
was  numbied,  persecuted  and  harried, 
and  died  at  Leicester  Abbey,  a  broken, 
dejected  man. 

Wolverhampton.  A  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire, 
England,  on  lofty  ground  with  dis- 
tant view,  between  Birmingham  and 
Stafford.  It  contains  a  fine  church, 
^founded  in  996  by  Wolfrun.  whose 
name  the  town  bears.  It  lies  in  a  coal 
region,  and  manufactures  hardware, 
machines,  locks,  zinc,  tin.    P.  100,462. 

Wol'varlne.  A  species  of  wolf  in- 
habiting the  more  northerly  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Polar  bear  in  shape  and 
structure,  though  of  a  dark  color. 

Woman  •ulTraga.  Plato,  with  Greek 
theoretical  suggestion,  proposed  that 
women  should  nave  the  same  education 
and  work  as  man.  Paul,  with  his  usual 
dear  sense;  would  not  shock  Oriental 
and  Greek  society  by  allowing  women 
to  speak  in  public,  but  employed  Lydia, 
PrisciUa  and  PhoBbe  for  organization, 
education,  social  reform  and  evangel- 
ization. During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
monkish  writers  for  the  most  part  con- 
sidered woman  as  the  temptress  of 
man;  and  later  Plato's  notion  that  she 
is  a  "  lesser  man  '*  was  the  one  gener- 
ally held.  In  this  country,  during  Co- 
lonial days,  such  women  as  Margaret 
Brent  in  Maryland  and  Abigail  Adams  in 
Massachusetts  demanded  equal  polit- 
ical rights  with  men.  In  1848  the  first 
woman's  suffrage  convention  was 
called,  and  thereafter  a  convention  was 
held  every  year  until  the  Civil  War. 
This  was  the  era  of  ridiciftle  and  mis- 
representation of  the  woman's  cause. 
The  societies  of  the  Civil  War  de- 
veloped women!s  organizing  powers. 
In  1869  two  national  organizations  were 
formed,  that  in  New  York  under  the 
leadership  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Gady  Stanton.  The  two  as- 
sociations were  united  in  1890.  During 
the  last  two  decades  several  States 
have  given  the  suffrage  to  women,  the 
last  to  do  so  being  California  in  1911.  In 
England  the  *'  militant  suffragettes " 
have  attracted  much  attention,  espe- 
cially by  their  "window  breaking" 
campaign  of  1912.  as  a  result  of  which 
a  number  of  the  leaders  were  accused 


of  the  very  serious  charge  of  conspir- 
acy. There  is,  however,  some  show  of 
reason  in  their  contention  that  the 
milder  methods  which  they  had  so  per- 
sistently tried,  having  failed,  they  had 
no  choice  but  a  resort  to  violence,  as, 
for  instance,  the  colonists  of  Massa- 
chusetts did  at  the  time  of  the  **  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party.**  Until  the  age  of  ma- 
chinery, women  were  universally  do- 
mestic workers,  but  the  United  States 
now  has  more  than  5,329,807  women 
wage  earners,  or  one  to  every  four  men 
workers,  and  with  an  equal  right  to  de- 
cide the  social  and  political  laws  which 
control  theh*  lives.  A  large  proportion 
of  unrepresented  property  is  also  held 
by  women,  and  they  are  concerned 
above  ail  others  in  tenement,  educa- 
tional and  licensing  legislation.  The 
generally  expressea  idea  seems  to  be 
that  when  a  majority  of  the  women  in 
a  community  desire  suffrage,  with  its 
inherent  burdens,  and  are  prepared  to 
fulfill  its  duty,  they  have  a  right  to  the 
ballot. 

Woman's  Ohristlan  Tamparanoa 
Union.  Known  as  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  It 
was  organized  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  1874, 
and  has  now  10,000  branches  in  every 
state  and  territory,  with  187,067  pay- 
ing menfbers.  Its  objects  are  temper- 
ance, purity,  social  and  industrial  re- 
form; education  on  these  lines,  work 
for  railroad  men  and  miners,  lumber- 
men and  sailors,  distribution  of  liter- 
ature, legislation,  international  arbitra- 
tion, universal  peace.  There  are  White 
Ribbon  auxiliaries  in  fifty  lands,  organ- 
ized by  Frances  B.  WiUard. 

Womb.  The  principal  generative  or- 
gan of  females,  three  inches  long  when 
in  a  normal  condition,  with  muscular 
walls  half  an  inch  thick.  During  ges- 
tation it  swells  until  it  weighs  two  to 
four  pounds,  and  the  blood-vessels 
multiply  and  swell  in  connection  with 
the  placenta,  affording  life  and  growth 
to  the  foetus,  which  is  expelled  at  par- 
turition by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular wall.  The  womb  is  liable  to  ac- 
cident and  disorder  from  many  causes, 
and  with  the  natural  weariness  of  ges- 
tation and  distress  of  child  birth  is  the 
great  woe  of  woman's  life^  the  chief 
urden  of  her  citizenship,  and  her 
natural  claim  to  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection. It  occasions  nervous  trouble, 
and  its  Greek  name,  hysteria  is  the  root 
of  the  word  hysterics,  which  represent 
the  peculiar  nervous  and  emotional 
suffering  of  women,  especially  during 
Ares  tft  tion 

Wom'bat.  Like  other  Australian  ani- 
mals is  pouched  like  an  opossum.  It  is 
two  to  three  feet  long,  plantigrade  like 
a  bear,  living  in  a  burrow  and  digging 
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for  roots.  It  has  coarse  fur.  flesh  like 
pork,  is  stupid,  gentle  and  easily  tamed. 

Womon't  Olubs.  Gluhs  that  orM- 
nated  as  benevolent  organizations  for 
civic  betterment,  education,  social  ad- 
vance, legislation  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, tenement  and  factory  inspection, 
free  bath  and  sanitary  leagues,  employ- 
ment bureaus,  child  nurseries,  kinder- 
gartens, etc.  Clubs  develop  in  reading 
circles,  musical,  artistic  and  dramatic 
societies,  with  classes  in  literature,  his- 
tory, economics,  etc.  One  of  the  best 
development  is  in  working  girls*  clubs, 
with  sanitary  homes,  lunch  and  reading 
facilities,  opportunities  for  summer  out- 
ing, etc. 

Wood.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
stems  of  larger  plants.  Among  the 
monocotyledons,  bamboo,  and  many 
palms  afford  useful  material,  but  it  is 
practically  the  conifers  and  diootyledons 
which  furnish  man  with  his  supply  of 
wood.  As  the  sap  ascends  in  the  spring 
beneath  the  tough  and  expansible  bark 
(q.  V.)  another  set  of  fibrous  bundles  is 

Sroduoed  beneath  it,  adding  another  of 
le  rings  which  tell  the  tree's  age.  As 
it  grows  older,  the  inner  portion,  or 
heart  wood,  assumes  greater  density 
and  usually  a  darker  color.  The  newer 
wood  is  therefore  called  alburnum,  or 
sap-wood,  but  the  heart  of  the  holly  is 
Wnite 

Wood.  Kdwin  O.  (1861—).  A  Dem- 
ocratic Kational  committeeman.  After 
holding  a  position  in  the  railway-mail 
service,  he  was.  in  1693,  appointed,  by 
President  Cleveland,  a  special  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  investigate  the 
oonditions  of  the  customs  on  the  Paoiflc 
ooast  and  was  instrumental  in  stopping 
the  illegal  importation  of  opium  and 
Chinese  laborers;  and  was  afterwards 
assigned  to  an  examination  of  the  port 
of  Boston.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  National  Fraternal  Association ;  and 
is  an  active  and  influential  member  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

Wood'bino  (woodbinder)  or  Honov- 
sucklo.  All  the  Lonlceras  will  strike 
readily  from  layered  branches  and  out- 
tings  taken  during  the  growing  period, 
or  root  divisions  may  be  made.  They 
are  invaluable  as  trailers  and  wall  and 
trellis  climbers,  and  some  are  good 
greenhouse  ramblers,  Sempervirehs 
particularly  so.  Japonioa.  the  small- 
leaved,  variegated  variety,  is  deservedly 
a  favorite,  and  should  be  given  a  sunny 

Sosition  in  the  garden  and  be  neatly 
rained  or  permitted  to  run  over  banks 
or  stumps. 

Wooo'ohuok  (oorruptfon  of  Gree  In- 
dian, otchock).  A  marmot  of  North 
America,  living  In  deep  burrows,  de- 
scending and   then   rising   in   several 


chambers,  thus  secured  from  rain- 
water. It  hibernates  in  v^ter,  from 
September  to  March,  and«  as  it  makes 
the  entrance  to  its  burrow  in  a  stone 
pile,  is  not  easily  duK  out.  It  is  mis- 
ohievous  to  crops  and  gardens. 

Wood'oook.  A  ffame  bhrd  greatly 
valued  for  its  flesh,  but  not  very  abun- 
dant, being  eagerly  hunted.  It  is  of  the 
Snipe  family.  The  parent  birds  carry 
their  young  to  and  from  the  feeding 
spots.  It  is  a  migrating  bird,  found 
through  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Moluccas. 
The  flight  is  very  swift  and  at  breeding 
time  it  flies  round  in  a  triangular 
course,  uttering  a  singular  note.  The 
American  birds  are  smaller. 

Wood-CnofraVlng.  The  Ghtaiese 
printed  books  with  both  hieroglyphs 
and  illustrations  engraved  on  and 
stamped  by  wooden  blocks  from  before 
the  Christian  era.  Probably  Marco 
Polo  brought  the  story  of  it  to  Venioe, 
for  European  wood-engraving  began  to 
be  developed  trom  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  and  at  the  beginnini?  of 
the  fifteenth,  the  **Biblia  Paupemm** 
and  other  popular  books  were  printed 
in  Holland,  and  text  and  illustrations 
carved  on  blocks  in  Chinese  fashion. 
As  soon  as  Qutenberg  (q.  v.)  intro- 
duced type  printhig  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  illustrations,  a  book  of  fables 
being  printed  at  Bamberg,  1461,  with 
rude  but  clever  cuts,  and  the  art 
steadily  advanced,  the  engraving  betaig 
done  with  keen  knives  on  apple  or  pear 
wood,  with  the  grain.  Light  and  shade 
were  introducea  by  Wohlgemuth  at 
Nuremberg,  1493.  Italian  renaissanoe 
work  of  great  beauty  was  produced  be- 
fore 1500.  Albrecht  Dfirer,  the  great- 
est wood-engraver  of  his  age  or  any 
other,  drew  around  him  a  school  of  ad- 
mirable artists  who  executed  what  he 
designed,  in  "  The  Apocalypse,"  "  Life 
of  the  virgin,**  ''Greater  and  Lesser 
Passion,**  and  the  colossal  Triumphal 
Arch  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian, executed  on  93  combined  blocks, 
and  covering  a  surface  of  100  square 
feet.     Holbein   rivaled   him  with   his 

great  *' Dance  of  Death,**  and  Lucas 
ranach  used  the  art  to  further  the  Ref- 
ormation, while  Lucas  Van  Levden  did 
admirable  work  in  Holland.  In  Italy. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Titian  designed 
for  engravers.  Chiarcoscuro  engraving 
combined  two  blocks  with  difTerent 
shades  of  sepia  or  nay.    It  was  em- 

Rloyed  by  Andrea  Andreani  in  Italy,  and 
flcolas  Lesuer  in  France.  Thomas 
Berwick.  1753-1828,  was  founder  of 
the  English  school,  carving  on  the  end 
of  the  grain  of  boxwood  with  a  graver 
instead   of   a   knife    in   his    **  British 
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Quadrupeds  "  and  "  British  Birds  " ; 
while  William  Blake  produced  imagina- 
tive work  for  Virgil's  "  Pastorals/* 
Grandviile  and  Tony  Johannot  were 
leaders  in  the  art  in  France.  70  years 
affo,  and  Stephen  Pannemaker  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  living  master. 
Timothy  Gole,  Juengling.  Kruell  and 
Closson  were  American  engravers. 
«  Wood'p«ek«r.  A  familiar  tree-climb- 
ing bird,  of  which  three  species  are 
found  in  Britain.  It  builds  in  hollows 
of  trees,  and  feeds  on  insects  which  it 
obtains  from  the  trunks  by  tapping 
them,  for  which  purpose  it  has  a  wedge 
shaped  bill  and  a  protrusile  tongue. 
There  are  sonie  250  species.  The  plum- 
age is  varied,  black,  white,  brown, 
green,  with  usually  red  on  the  head. 
Its  peculiar  appearance  and  habits  have 
surrounded  it  with  superstitions,  and 
it  is  a  universal  bird,  found  in  all  lands, 
freeing  trees  from  insect  pests.  It 
shouia  always  be  carefully  protected 
from  harm  and  from  feather  hunters. 
They  migrate  thousands  of  miles. 

Woodstock.  A  small  town  seven 
miles  northwest  of  Oxford,  England. 
The  manor  was  a  Roman  villa,  and  be- 
came the  residence  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
who  translated  **  Boethius  **  here,  of 
Henry  Beaudere,  of  Henry  11.,  aad  Fah* 
Rosamond.  Elizabeth  was  imprisoned 
here  by  her  sister  Mary,  and  afterwards 
came  as  queen  with  her  court.  James  I. 
and  Arabella  Stuart  were  visitors.  Scott 
describes  it  in  the  Civil  War.  Finally, 
it  became  a  part  of  Blenheim  Park  and 
was  granted  by  the  nation  to  Marl- 
borough. 

Wool.  Wool  has  been  largely  grown 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
in  England  from  times  anterior  to  the 
Roman  Invasion.  It  is  grown  on  the 
backs  of  sheep  and  is  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  breed  of  sheep  f^m 
which  it  is  derived.  Wool  differs  from 
hair  in  that  it  has  a  wavy,  serratured 
fiber,  its  curl  being  a  notable  charac- 
teristic, whereas  hair  has  a  smooth 
surface  comparatively  free  from  serra- 
tures.  Long  wools  are  mostly  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
goods,  and  short  wools  for  woolen 
cloths,  though  the  improvements 
in  machinery  in  recent  years  have 
enabled  manufacturers  to  utilize  short 
wools  to  a  great  extent  for  dress 
fabrics  as  well  as  for  woolens.  The 
finest  wools  are  obtained  from  the 
fleece  of  the  Spanish  merino  sheep. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  now 
the  greatest  wool-producing  countries. 
Wool,  as  nature*s  chosen  protection  for 
certain  animals,  is  much  softer,  lighter 
and  warmer  than  cotton,  and  much 
dearer.  By  manufacturing  processes 
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cotton  cloths  and  blankets  are  produced 
strongly  resembling  wool,  but  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  advance  in  prosperity  and 
comfort  that  the  United  States  uses 
eight  pounds  of  wool  a  year  for  each 
person,  or  twice  what  was  used  fifty 
years  ago.  It  produces  295,488.438 
pounds  of  wool  from  45,000,000  sheep, 
chiefly  on  the  semi-arid  ranges  of  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  California,  and  imports  half 
as  much  more,  chiefly  coarse  carpet 
wool.  The  world's  chief  supply  comes 
from  arid  countries,  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  South  Africa,  where 
rains  are  sufficient  for  grazing,  not  till- 
age, and  lands  are  cheap. 

Woorsaok.  The  name  Riven  to  the 
seat  occupied  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  time 
when  it  was  first  used,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  wool  was  the  great 
staple  commodity  of  the  country,  and 
some  symbolic  connection  is  presumed. 

Woorsey.  Theodoro  Dwight  (1801- 
89).  An  American  scholar,  president 
of  Yale,  1846-71,  teaching  first  Greek, 
then  history  and  political  science.  A 
noted  preacher  and  writer,  he  was  a 
leader  in  publio  thought  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War. 

WooKwioh.  A  market  tovm  and 
parish  of  Kent,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Thames  and  now  a  part  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  gov- 
ernment arsenal  of  Britain,  dating  fi*om 
1585,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  filled  the 
Tower  House,  a  mansion  in  Woolwich 
Warren,  adjoinhig  Plumstead  Marshes^ 
with  arms  and  armour.  In  1716  the 
proof  of  ordnance  was  given  to  Wool- 
wich, and  guns  began  to  be  cast  there. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  great  extensions  were  made» 
and  the  works  now  cover  some  hun- 
dreds of  acres.  There  was  a  royal 
dockyard  at  Woolv^ch  until  1869;  it 
is  now  used  as  a  military  store  depart- 
ment. P.  126,500.  North  Woolwich  (p. 
5.984)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Thames  (formerly  included  in  Essex) 
now  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Lon- 
don. 

Woroattar  (woos'ter) .  The  capital  ot 
Worcestershire,  on  the  Severn.  It  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  porcelain  works,  iron 
foundries  and  has  a  large  trade  in  hops, 
fruit,  etc.  In  1679  became  the  seat  of  a 
Mercian  bishopric.  The  cathedral  is  in 
the  form  of  a  double  cross,  410  feet 
long,  126  feet  wide  across  the  west 
transept,  and  60  to  67  feet  high  with  a 
central  tower  of  190  feet.  It  has  col- 
umns of  Purbeck  marble.  Among  the 
bishops  of  Worcester  may  be  men- 
tioned St.  Dunstan,  Latimer,  Whitglft, 
Stillingfieet,  and  Perowne.    P.  47,910. 
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Worcester.  A  city  of  MassachuBetts, 
44  miles  southwest  of  Boston  with  boot 
manufacturing  and  tool-making  indus- 
tries. It  is  called  *'  The  Academic  City  '* 
and  contains  the  State  Normal  School, 
the  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Gross  and  Clark  University; 
also  American  Antiquarian  Society's 
headquarters.  From  the  porch  of  the 
Old  South  Church  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  first  read  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   P.  145,986. 

Worcester,  Battle  of.  A  battle 
fought  on  September  3,  1651,  between 
Cromwell  and  his  forces  and  the  Scot- 
tish army  under  Charles  Stuart  (after- 
wards Charles  II.),  when  the  latter 
was  defeated  and  with  difficulty  made 
his  escape. 

Woroeeter.  Edward  tomereet.  Mar- 

Suie  of  (1600-1667).  The  first  of 
nglish  noblemen-scientists,  whose 
quaint  and  instructive  work,  *'  A  Cen- 
tury of  Inventions,"  contained  the  fore- 
.shadowings  of  many  later  inventions  of 
importance,  notably  the  steam-engine. 
He  was  a  devoted  Royalist,  and  sacri- 
ficed much  in  the  king*s  cause. 

Worcester.  Joseph  Emerson  (1784- 
1865).  An  American  lexicographer,  his 
<Iuarto  *'  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,** appearing  in  1860.  He  pub- 
lished a  gazetteer,  and  other  works. 

Words'worth.  Wlliism  (1770-1850). 
The  chief  of  the  "Lake  Poets,"  and 
one  of  the  most  inspired  of  all  Brit- 
ish bards,  was  a  native  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  was  educated  at  Hawks- 
head  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  association  with  Coleridge 
he  issued  a  volume  of  "  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads "  in  1798.  The  following  year 
saw  him  settled  at  Orasmere,  and  there 
and  at  Rydal  Mount  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days.  In  1802  he  married  Mary 
Hutchinson,  his  cousin,  and  the  two, 
with  the  poet*s  sister  Dorothy,  formed 
an  ideally  poetic  household.  Here  he 
carried  out  his  creed  of  "  plain  living 
and  high  thinking,"  and  produced  at 
intervals  some  of  the  purest  and  no- 
blest poetry  in  the  language.  As  an 
interpreter  of  nature  in  her  many 
moods  he  stands  unrivaled.  His  longer 
works  like  "  The  Elxcursion "  require 
patience  from  modern  readers  but 
the  "Ode  to  Duty,"  "Wisdom  of 
the  Universe,"  "  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality," "Ruth,"  "Lucy,"  and 
*'  Tintem  Abbey,"  are  beyond  praise. 

Workington.  A  seaport  in  Gumber- 
landshire,  England,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Derwent  with  breakwater  harbor, 
steamer  trade,  coal,  steel  works,  bi- 
-oyoles  and  motors,  fisheries.-  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  fled  to  Workington  Kali 


after  the  battle  of  Langside.  P.  27.- 
510. 

World's  Columbian  Kxpoel'tton.    The 

official  title  of  the  great  exposition  held 
at  Chicago  in  1893  to  commemorate 
the  discovery  of  Columbus.  The  city 
of  Chicago,  the  national  government 
and  other  sources  provided  $20,000,- 
000  for  expenses.  The  thirteen  princi- 
pal buildings  were  colossal  (that  of 
Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts  being 
1,400  by  385  feet),  and  were  designed 
by  such  architects  as  Richard  M.  Hunt 
and  McKim,  Mead  and  White.  They 
were  created  of  dazzling  white  staff, 
a  compound  of  gypsum,  with  the  effect 
of  marble  and  perfect  plasticity.  Each 
State  and  foreign  land  had  a  pavilion 
of  its  own.  A  space  of  666  acres  was 
allowed,  and  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan,  admitted  in  broad  lakes  and 
canals,  surrounded  all  with  a  Venetian 
effect.  At  night  there  were  radiant 
electric  decorations,  and  fountains 
colored  with  electric  bulbs  added  to 
the  magic  effect. 

World  State*  Ttis.    A  single  univer- 
sal political  organization,  in  the   form 
of  the  United  States  of  the  World,  is 
in  the  process  of  formation.     In  1648, 
the    Congress    of    Westphalia    estab- 
lished the  equality  of  nations.    Within 
the   area   of   common    intemationality 
thus  formed,  diplomatic,  social,  scien- 
tific,  industrial,   economic   and   politi- 
cal agencies  have  steadily  produced  a 
greater  degree  of  interrelation,  corre- 
lation,  and  interdependence.     One   of 
the  first  acts  marking  this  process  of 
universal  socialization,  and  giving  for- 
mal origin  to  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  World  State,  was  the  formation  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union,  1874.    The 
Telegraph   Union,   formed    1875.    gov- 
erned  telegraphic  communication    be- 
tween the  European  states;  and  in  1906 
representatives  of  twenty-six  states  met 
in  Berlin   and  enacted   further  regu- 
lations  concerning  international    tele- 
graphic  communication.      Other    divi- 
sions of  the  Executive  Department  of 
the  developing  World  State  are :  Inter- 
national Naval  Code,  established  18<>i. 
and  now  adopted  by  forty  states;  In- 
ternational   Bureau    of   Weights    and 
Measures,  established   1875;  Interna- 
tional Union  for  Railroad  Transporta- 
tion,   established    1893.    The    various 
congresses  of  states  that  have  estab- 
lished the  international  bodies,  agree- 
ments,  and   functions,   constitute  the 
Legislative  Department  of  the  World 
State.     The  Legislature  of  the  World 
State  has  convened  more  than  thirty 
times  since   the  Congress   of  Vienna, 
in  1815,  and  has  made  enactments  re- 
arranging the  map  of  the  world,  es- 


tablishiag  more  humaoe  rules  o(  war, 
rules  of  world  traosportatioa,  world 
oommeroe,  world  trade,  and  unlyersal 
social  betlerment.  Tbe  moal  Impor- 
tant and  most  reoent  sessions  of  the 
World  Legistature,  were  tbe  First 
Hague  Confsrence,  May  iS,  1S9P,  and 
tHa  Seeond  Hague  Conferenoe.  June 
1 5,  1907,  in  which  lorty-flve 
sovereign  states  participated. 
tbese  sessloDB  the  na lions  laid 
foundaUon    of    permaneat,    universal 

Baee.  The  Judlolal  Department  of 
e  World  SUte  is  taking  form  and 
fuaotion  In  various  Bptieres  of  interna- 
tional aetlvitr.  Arbitration  treaties,  of 
which  there  nave  been  two  hundredand 
sixty  slnoe  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  1814, 
bave  determined  oontroverales,  and  have 
performed,  la  a  degree,  the  function  of 
ibe    Department    of    Justice    of    the 

World  SUto.     The   highest  d p- 

ment  of  arbitral  Justice  was  i  ed 
when  arbitration  treaties  betvn  !ie 
United  States  and  Great  Brlta:  id 
bfltweeo  the  United  States  and  le, 

were  signed,  August,  3,  1911.  i         d- 

lug  lo  whlon   even   cases  of  l al 

honor  are  to  be  decided  by  arbitration. 
The  Senate  is  holding  the  measure 
under  advisement.  President  Taft 
appeals  the  subject  to  the  national  oon- 
science,  proposing  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  such  arbitration  shall  be 
subject  to  senatorial  oonflrmation,  thus 
securing  the  constitutional  guestion 
Involved.  While  the  Hague  Court  Is 
not  strictly  a  Judicial  body.  It  formed 
ft  nucleus  of  the  Judicial  Department 
of  the  World  State,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  Inlernatlonal  Prize  Court.  On  Oc- 
tober 18.  1909.  Secretary  of  SUte 
Knox,  of  the  United  States,  proposed 
to  the  nations  that  this  Prize  Court  be 
made  a  permanent  International  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice,  which  proposal  has 
been  favorably  received. 

Worms.  Cut  worms,  silk  worms  and 
measorlng  worms,  etc..  are  the  larv^ 
of  moths  and  butterflies.  The  true 
.  earth  worm  is  a  long  digestive  tube 
with  a  nerve  cord  and  circulation,  sur- 
rounded by  muscles  and  skin  some- 
times forming  120  rings.  In  winter 
ther  descend  several  feet,  out  of  reach 
of  frost.  They  eat  earth,  absorbing 
organic  particles  and  ejecting  the  rest 
In  a  rertitlzed  condition.  Darwin  cal- 
culated that  they  brought  to  the  sur- 
faee,  ten  tons  of  casting,  per  acre  each 
year,  and  were  the  chief  factor  In  the 
produotloD  of  soil. 

Worma.  A  elty  near  the  Rhine.  In 
Hesse -Darmstadt,  Oermany.  It  contains 
a  •oleinn  Romsnesque  cathedral,  fa- 
mous In  former  times  as  a  royal  resj- 
denee,  iBd  seat  of  Diets   (st  one  of 


which — in  1581 — Luther  made  his 
memorable  defense).  The  scene  of  the 
"  Nibelungenlled "  la  laid  la  Worms; 
Charlemagne  frequently  resided  here. 
The  industry  of  the  town  was  so  great 
In  the  Middle  Ages  that  It  hsd  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000.  It  Is  the  center  of  a. 
wine  industry.    P,  51,860. 

Worm'wDod.     See  Artemisia. 

Wors'twI.  The  name  given  to  a 
fabrlo  made  from  long  wools,  or  wools 
mixed  with  cotton  or  other  fibrous  ma- 
terial. This  class  of  fabrics  was  first 
manufactured  at  and  derived  its  name 
from  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Norwich  was,  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  elghleentn  cen- 
tury, the  headquarters  of  this  industry, 
but  now,  for  more  than  100  years  the 
worsted  manufacturing  center  has 
been  In  Bradford. 

Wounds.  All  injuries  vrhloh  involve 
a  division  of  tissue  produced  by  exter- 
nal mechanical  force.  A  clear  cut  or  in- 
cised wound,  as  with  a  razor,  it  not  ex- 
tensive, will  usually  heal  readily  by  be- 
ing brought  together  by  means  of  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  of  a  non-Irritant 
nature,  small  Intervals  being  left  be- 
tween the  strips  to  permit  of  the  es- 
cape of  blood  or  serum.  Antiseptics 
ought  first  to  be  applied  in  this  caso 
and  In  every  other  class  of  wounds,  all 
dirt  should  be  thoroughly  removed 
from  the  wound.  If  the  wound  Is 
long  and  deep,  Us  edges  may  be 
Btitohed  together  neatly  with  white 
silk  and  a  glover's  needle  all  along, 
both  needle  and  silk  being  sterilized 
before  use  by  saturation  In  dilute  car- 
bolic acid  or  some  other  antiseptic. 
Should  any  artery  or  other  Important 
vessels   have   been  divided,  they  will 


exerted  to  allay  bleeding  meantime. 
Wherever  extensive  hemorrhage  exists 
surgical  aBBlatanoe  should  at  once  be 
sought.  A  wound  made  by  a  blunt 
instrument  or  caused  by  a  fall  ia  gen- 
erally contused  and  lacerated,  present- 
ing torn,  rough  or  Jagged  edges.  Gun- 
shot wounds  sometimes  come  within 
this  category.  Injuries  of  such  « 
character  require  cleansing  of  clotted 
blood  and  any  dirt  or  foreign  matter 
which  may  have  been  introduced.  After 
treating  with  antiseptics,  dressing  with 
carbolic  oil  Is  most  suitable,  usually,  in 
these  Instances,  as  It  ia  readily  renew- 
able. Amateur  surgery  should  never 
be  attempted  In  serious  wounds  when- 
ever a  quallfled  practitioner  Is  avsil- 
able. 

WrasM  (ras).  A  sea-flsh  of  the 
Labridte  family.  The  family  has  nu- 
merous speeles,  all  of  which  are  thick- 
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lipped.  The  British  species  are  the 
balloon  wrasse  and  the  red  wrasse. 

Wren.  A  class  of  small  passerine 
birds  possessing  upturned  tails,  and 
most  abundant  in  North  America.  The 
British  species  is  an  interesting  sing- 
ing bird  with  a  surprisingly  loud  note 
for  its  size.  They  are  merry,  coura- 
geous little  creatures  (Anglo-Saxon, 
wrdene,  wanton),  and  great  favorites, 
having  no  fear  of  man  and  returning 
year  after  year  to  the  same  barn  or 
piazza.  The  Carolina  wren  is  a  good 
singer  and  there  are  species  in  Mexico. 
The  Northern  wrens  migrate  there. 

Wren,  Sir  Chrleiopher  (1632-1723). 
The  most  famous  English  architect  of 
his  time,  who  had  unique  opportunities 
and  made  a  masterly  use  of  them. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral — as  his  epitaph 
appropriately  implies — is  his  best 
monument.  He  did  not  quite  have  all 
his  own  way  with  the  tremendous 
thirty-flve  years'  task  he  accepted  in 
undertaking  the  reconstruction  of  St. 
Paul's  after  the  Fire,  but  he  produced 
a  masterpiece  of  which  Britain  may 
well  be  proud.  Chelsea  and  Green- 
wich Hospitals  and  a  number  of  Lon- 
don's finest  churches  were  also  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  work,  and  very 
beautiful  most  of  it  is.  He  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Sur- 
veyor-General until  some  trivial  po- 
litical preferences  deprived  him  of  the 
latter  office,  and  he  rests  beneath  the 
magnificent  cathedral  he  reared  in 
*'  London's  central  roar." 

Wright,  Carroll  Davidson  (1840- 
1909).  An  American  economist  and 
statistician.  He  was  United  States  com- 
missioner of  labor,  1885-1902;  com- 
missioner to  arbitrate  the  coal  strike, 
1902;  presicbent  of  American  Statistical 
Association,  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  of 
Clark  University. 

Wright,  Luke  E.  (1847—).  An 
American  administrator.  He  was  a  law- 
yer in  Memphis;  Commissioner.  Vice 
Governor  and  Governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines, 1900-1904;  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  1905-6;  Secretary  of  War, 
1907-10. 

Wright,  Orvllle  (1871—).  An 
American  aeronaut,  born  at  Dayton, 
Ghio.  Beginning  in  1903,  he  and  his 
brother,  Wilbur,  devoted  themselves 
to  inventing  and  perfecting  the  now 
famous  Wright  Biplane.  Tests  were 
made  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  in 
1903,  and  successful  long-distance 
flights  at  Dayton  in  1905.  He  has 
made  numerous  flights  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  and  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  French 
Academy  in  1909. 


Wright,  Wilbur  (1867-1912).  An 
American  aeronaut,  born  near  Millville, 
Indiana.  Both  he  and  his  brother,  Or- 
ville,  became  interested,  as  children, 
in  flying  machines,  ana  persisted  in 
spite  of  ridicule  and  discouragement. 
He  represented  the  purely  scientific 
and  constructive  side  of  aviation,  and 
did  nothing  for  display.  He  first  won 
recognition  in  Europe  and  especiallv 
in  France,  and  took  out  patents  for 
his  machine  in  many  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  He 
sold  a  machine  to  the  United  States 
government  for  $30,000. 

Writt.    See  Hand. 

Writing.     See  Alphabet. 

Wry'neok.  A  tree-creeping  bird  of 
the  Woodpecker  family,  only  one 
species  of  which  visits  Britain.  It  is 
of  pretty  plumage  and  gains  its  name 
from  its  curious  habit  of  curving  its 
neck. 

Wu-Chang.  The  capital  of  the  prov- 
inces  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh,  China.  It  is 
the  head  of  a  vice-royalty,  an  important 
official  and  commercial  center  and  con- 
tains a  mint,  arsenal,  foundries,  rail- 
way workshops.  Wu-Chang  stands  on 
the  Yangste  River,  opposite  the  forei^ 
settlement  of  Hankow  and  has  a  natural 
population  estimated  at  800,000.  Ex- 
ports, tea,  cotton,  etc.  It  was  the  cen- 
ter of  terrible  fighting  in  the  Chinese 
revolution  of  October,  1911,  when  two- 
thirds  of  Hankow  was  burned  and  rav- 
aged by  the  imperial  troops. 

Wundt.  William  Max  (1838—).  He 
has  v^itten  many  books  on  both  hu- 
man and  animal  physiology.  The  later 
works  show  that  his  interest  became 
concentrated  upon  the  nervous  system 
and  through  that  upon  psychology.  H!<; 
best  knov^  book  is  ^*  Principles  of 
Physiological  Psychology." 

WOrt'emberg.  A  kingdom  southwest 
of  Germany.  Its  area  is  7,528  square 
miles.  It  is  mountainous  and  afforested 
(Black  Forest)  with  much  mineral 
wealth,  especially  salt;  p.  2,250.000. 
The  Black  Forest  lies  along  its  western 
boundary,  and  the  Swabian  Alb  ex- 
tends across  the  country,  constituting 
the  watershed  between  the  Neckar  and 
the  Danube.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs  and  mines  of  iron  and  salt; 
60  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
Protestants.  Kepler,  Schiller.  Uhland, 
Hegel,  and  Strauss  were  Wflrtember- 
gers.  Capital  Stuttgart.  Exports  much 
wine,  cider,  fruit,  dairy  products  and 
beer. 

WQrz'buro.  A  fortified  town  of  Ba- 
varia, on  the  River  Main  in  Lower 
Franconia.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  imi- 
versity,  wine  trade  center;  many  educa- 
tional institutions  and  technical  train- 
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ing  colleges.  The  Episcopal  palace 
(1720-44)  is  one  of  the  flnest  royal 
residences  in  Germany.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Main  stands  the  fortress  of 
Marienberg.  The  castle  here  erected 
by  Drusus  was  the  Episcopal  resi- 
dence until  1720.     P.  82.114. 

Wy'andoUt  or  Huront.  American  In- 
dians, driven  by  the  Iroquois  from  On- 
tario to  Minnesota,  and  driven  back  by 
the  Sioux  to  Michigan  and  Ohio.  A 
remnant  are  found  in  Indian  Territory. 

Wyo'ilira,  John  (1324-1384).  He 
viras  born  in  Yorkshire,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  became  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent ecclesiastics  of  his  time.  He 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion»  and  on  that  account  brought 
down  upon  himself  the  bitter  enmity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders,  and 
would  probably  have  been  put  to 
death  but  for  the  protection  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  It  was  while  in  comparative 
retirement  as  Rector  of  Lutterworth, 
Sn  Leicestershire,  that  he  finished  his 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

Wyo'mlna.  A  Rocky  Mountain  State, 
south  of  Montana,  north  of  Colorado, 
east  of  Idaho  and  Utah,  west  of  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota.  It  is  a  per- 
fect rectangle,  area  97,914  square 
miles.  It  is  a  vast  plateau,  7,000  feet 
high,  with  many  mountain  ranges  ris- 
ing 3,000  to  4,000  ft.  higher.  The 
Wind  River  Mountains  of  the  north- 
west corner,  connected  with  the  moun- 
tain tangle  of  Yellowstone  Park,  are 
still  higher,  rising  to  14,000  feet.  The 
Platte  springs  from  the  snows  of  the 
Laramies  in  the  southeast;  the  Big 
Horns  of  the  northeast  send  the  Big 
Horn  and  Powder  Rivers  into  the  Mis- 
souri; the  Green  River  in  ,he  west 
flows  south  from  the  Wind  Rivers  to 
form  the  Colorado  and  seek  the  Gulf  of 
California;  while  the  Snake  bursts  by 
canyon  from  the  Yellowstone  tangle  to 
Join  the  Columbia.  Thus  Wyoming  is 
the  water  divide  of  the  United  States. 
The  whole  region  is  arid,  the  mountain 
snows  raising  forests  of  yellow  pine 
on  the  mo  tain  slopes,  and  sufficing 
for  a  system  of  irrigation.  The  moun- 
tains have  an  igneous  crystalline  core, 


bearing  up  Silurian  and  Cretaceous 
strata.  The  soil  fs  a  sandy  loam,  be- 
coming rich  in  the  river  valleys.  Wyo- 
ming IS  second  only  to  North  Dakota 
in  its  enormous  deposits  of  undevel- 
oped coal,  ranging  from  lignite  to  an- 
thracite, and  richest  in  the  southwest 
corner.  There  are  great  possibilities 
of  oil  and  natural  gas,  which  are  be- 
ginning to  be  developed.  The  iron  ores 
are  exceedingly  rich  and  varied,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  State.  Ore  is 
sent  to  the  Colorado  furnaces  contain- 
ing 70  per  cejt.  pure  iron,  and  it  is 
believed  that  natural  gas  will  serve  for 
local  fuel.  Wyoming  produced,  in 
1908,  125,000,000  tons  coal;  2,416,- 
197  pounds  copper;  31,188  tons  gyp- 
sum, from  boundless  deposits.  The 
rainfall  is  about  14  inches,  sufficing 
to  produce  fresh  and  ground-cured 
buffalo  grass  for  7,315,000  sheep,  an 
eighth  of  the  number  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  driven  in  summer 
to  the  mountain  ranges,  fresh  with 
melting  snow.  The  climate  is  ex- 
treme, ranging  from  100"*  in  summer 
to  minus  40^  in  winter,  but  is  more 
tolerable  on  account  of  the  dry  air 
and  light  snows.  The  chief  products 
are  fodder  supplies  of  alfalfa,  hay  and 
oats,  with  irrigated  cereal  and  root 
crops.  The  United  States  offered 
2,000.000  acres  free  to  anyone  who 
would  irrigate,  and  800.000  were  taken 
up.  The  only  bad  soil  is  in  alkali  des- 
erts of  the  southwest.  There  are  many 
neat  cattle,  horses  and  mules.  P.  145,- 
965.  There  are  a  few  Arapaho  and 
Shoshone  Indians  in  the  Wind  River 
Mountains.  Cheyenne  and  Laramie 
are  on  the  Central  Pacific  Road  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  State. 
Cheyenne  (P.  16,000),  is  the  capital; 
Laramie,  fifty  miles  west  (P.  10,500), 
has  the  State  University. 

Wyo'ming  Variey.  A  valley  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  about  30  miles  long  and 
five  miles  wide,  and  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility.  The  struggles  connected 
with  its  early  history  are  commem- 
orated partly  in  Campbeirs  poem, 
**  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.'*  Today  it  is  a 
great  coal  region,  rich  in  anthracite. 
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The  PhOBnioians  had  a  peculiar  S 
in  their  alphabet  represented  by 
Samech,  hieroglyph  for  a  prop.  It  was 
an  upright  line  with  three  cross  dashes 
on  top  of  it,  to  form  the  burden 
propped.  Then,  in  hasty  writing,  the 
upright  was  drawn  through  the  dashes 
making  the  Greek  letter  Xi  (X),  which 
they  placed,  like  the  Phoenicians,  after 
the  N,  The  earlier  Romans  represented 
X  by  GS.  Afterwards  they  invented 
the  character  X,  taking  it  from  a  dis- 
carded Phoenician  form  for  T  (q.  v.), 
which  was  the  last  Phoenician  letter, 
and  putting  it  near  the  end  of  the  al- 
phabet. The  Greeks  and  Romans  gave 
It  the  full  X  sound,  even  when  initial, 
but  in  this  case  modern  languages 
soften  it  into  Z.  The  Spanish  of  the 
sixteenth  century  changed  its  pro- 
nunciation (though  ksh  a  frequent 
oriental  sound,  as  in  the  Persian  origi- 
nal Xerxes)  into  SH;  English  Sherry 
represents  the  wine  of  Xeres.  The 
modem  Spaniards  pronounce  both  X 
and  J  as  fi. 

XanthioAoid  (zan'thic)  (Greek,  xan- 
tios,  yellow).  The  name  given  to 
various  ether  acids,  and  consisting  of 
an  oily  liquid  of  an  astringent  char- 
acter yielding  salts  of  a  yellow  color. 

Xanthlp'M  (Greek,  yellow  mare; 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  B.  G.). 
The    irascible    wife    of    the    Greek 

Bhilosopher,  Socrates,  and  the  type  oi 
le  scolding  wife.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  a  woman  whose  husband 
brought  home  company  for  dinner  and 
nothmg  else.  She  mourned  sincerely 
for  him  at  his  death. 

Xanthorrho'a  (Greek,  yellow  sap), 
or  Or«M  Tree.  An  Australian  plant 
about  four  feet  high,  crowned  with  a 
spike  of  flowers,  and  a  bunch  of 
leaves  like  a  yucca.  It  grows  for 
centuries.  The  yellow  gum  is  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  is  good  for  dysen- 
terVf  and  an  antiseptic  for  wounds. 

Xanthu'ra  (Greek,  yellow  tail).  A 
genus  of  American  Jays,  green  in  color, 
mingled  with  yellow,  blue  and  white, 
and  attaining  a  length  of  ftom  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches. 

Xan'thua.  A  ruined  city  of  Lycia, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  River  Xanthus 
(modem  KedJa  Ak).  It  was  destroyed 
successively  by  the  Persians  (B.  G. 
545)  and  the  Romans  Under  Brutus 
(42  or  43  B.  G.).  Important  antiquities. 


including  parts  of  the  Nereid  monu- 
ment (now  in  the  British  Museum), 
were  discovered  here  by  Fellovrs,  1838. 

Xavler  (Spanish,  hav'-e-eer),  9L 
Fpanoto  (1506-1552).  The  apostle  of 
the  Indies,  was  the  follower  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  devoted  his  life  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  East  with  un- 
bounded success.  He  was  canonized 
in  1622.  He  founded  forty-flve 
churches  in  India;  at  Malacca  organised 
a  force  which  defeated  a  persecuting 
sultan;  and  created  a  great  national 
church  in  Japan  which  was  crushed 
by  bloody  persecutions  seventy  years 
later.    He  is  buried  at  Goa,  India. 

X«b«o  (2ea>ec).  A  light  three- 
masted  vessel  much  favored  in  former 
times  by  the  Algerian  corsairs  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  a  Jib  and  a 
square  rigged  foremast,  with  two 
lateen  sails  behind. 

Xa'nuL  A  beautiful  snow-white 
sea-gull,  with  a  forked  tail,  inhabiting 
the  northem  shore  of  the  American 
continent. 

Xmoo'rtttM  (396-314  B.  G.).  A 
Greek  philosopher  and  the  disciple  of 
Plato.  He  succeeded  Speusippus  as 
head  of  the  Academy  of  Athens,  over 
which  he  presided  for  a  quarter  of  • 
century. 

Xanoph'anM  (B.  G.  570-500).  A 
Greek  philosopher  who  emigrated  firom 
Asia  Minor  to  Psestum,  near  Naples.  He 
believed  in  one  etemal  God,  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  blamed  Greek  mythology 
for  ascribing  evil  deeds  to  the  gods.  He 
v^nrote  in  verse  as  did  Lucretius. 

Xon'ophon  (444-359  B.  G.).  Tbe 
Athenian  general  and  follower  of  Soo- 
rates,  accompanied  the  Greek  army 
under  Gyrus  the  Younger  in  the  march 
against  Artaxerxes,  and  after  Gyrus's 
death,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Greek  troops,  and  conducted  the  fa- 
mous flve  months*  retreat  through  a 
mountainous  hostile  country  to  Trebl- 
Eond.  In  his  **  Anabasis  **  he  describes 
this  expedition  with  graphic  minute- 
ness, in  the  war  between  Sparta  and 
Persia  he  declared  against  his  own 
country  and  was  banished.  Most  of  his 
works  were  written  in  the  days  of  his 
exile  at  SciLlus.  He  afterwards  lived 
at  Gorinth.  His  chief  works  are  **  Ana- 
basis," '*  Hellenics,**  and  '*  Gyropedia.** 
See  Literature. 

Xeraea  (xerks'es),  (circa  519-465  B. 
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C).  King  of  Persia,  the  son  of  the 
first  Darius,  and  a  great  commander. 
In  481  B.  G.  he  started  on  his  fa- 
mous expedition  against  Qreeoe,  when, 
according  to  Herodotus,  he  had  a  com- 
bined army  and  navy  of  over  two  and  a 
half  million  men.  He  defeated  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  but  his  fleet 
was  overcome  at  Salamis.  He  reigned 
f^om  485  to  465  B.  C.  and  met  his 
death  by  assassination.  See  Them- 
is todes. 

Xlm«'iMS  (he-ma'nes),  Franoisoo 
Oartflniil  (1436-1517).  A  Spanish 
statesman  and  Cardinal  who,  after  be- 
ing Queen  Isabella's  confessor,  became 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Provisional  Re- 
gent of  ciastile.  and  Cardinal  and  In- 
quisitor Generic  in  1507.  He  printed 
the   **  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible." 

Xlme'iMe,  de  QuesMa  (ka-sa'- 
s«),  Oonialo  (1498--).  A  Spanish 
lawyer  who  undertook  an  expedition  to 
New  Qranada,  of  which  he  became  the 
ooiMiQeror  In  1538.  Later  he  went  up 
the  Orinoco  valley  in  quest  of  ESI  Dor- 
ado, and  some  accounts  say  he  died 
a  centenarian,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

X-Raytv  or  Roentflen  Rays.  Rays 
whieh  were  discovered  in  1895  by 
Professor     RAntgen»     of     Wtnburg. 


While  experimenting  with  a  Crookes 
vacuum  tube,  the  fact  was  accidentally 
revealed  that  a  photographic  plate, 
contained  in  a  dark-box  and  covered 
fk^m  its  rays,  reflected  metal  objects^ 
the  box  itself  seeming  transparent. 
Further  experiments  developed  the  idea» 
and  now  by  the  aid  of  ROntgen  Rays 
photographs  can  be  obtained  of  objects 
enclosed  in  solid  bodies,  enabling  bul- 
lets and  any  solid  bodies  of  metal,  as 
well  as  bones,  etc.,  in  the  body  to  be 
perfectly  located  and  investigated.  The 
liscovery  has  proved  of  great  advantage 
in  surgical  operations,  and  from  ex- 
periments that  are  constantly  in  prog- 
ress it  IB  possible  that  the  rays  may 
prove  of  xreat  utility  in  the  case  or 
various  skin  and  other  diseases. 

Xylog'pftohy.     See  Wood-engraving. 

Xyloph^lus  (Qreek,  wood-lover).  A 
genus  of  beetles  of  the  Anthidde.  six- 
teen of  the  forty  species  are  in  the 
United  States. 

Xylo'pla  (Qreek,  xylopikron,  bitter- 
wood).  A  genus  of  Anonacee.  Ab 
African  species  bears  a  sort  of  pep- 
per: another  has  yellow  dye-wood.  One 
In  Brazil  furnishes  spice,  and  bark 
used  for  cordage;  it  is  called  the  bit- 
ter-wood. 
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Y  The  Phoenician  hieroglyph  for  a 
double-headed  hook  (see  U) ;  in 

Greek  it  is  the  letter  U,  pronounced 
like  the  German  Q,  with  umlaut  or  the 
French  U,  somewhat  like  our  ue.  The 
Romans  did  not  have  the  sound,  and 
borrowed  the  Greek  letter  to  express 
it.  On  the  other  hand  the  Greeks  rep- 
resented a  long  Latin  U  by  .ou,  and 
dhort  u  by  o,  so  that  Urbanus  became 
Ourbanos.  Y  is  still  called  ygrec 
(Greek  y)  in  French.  Such  a  word 
as  hydra  is  pronounced  in  Greek  hddra. 

Y  or  IJ  (Dutch,  Het  Y,  the  Y).  An 
arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  connected  by 
canal  with  the  Korth  Sea;  on  its  soutn 
side  stands  Amsterdam  city. 

Yaoht.  A  light  kind  of  vessel  now 
much  used  for  pleasure  trips  and  rac- 
ing. The  first  yachting  club  was  the 
Cork  Harbor  Club,  started  about  1720, 
and  it  was  not  until  1812  that  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  was  founded  at 
Gowes.  The  Royal  Thames  Yacht 
Club  dates  from  1823.  "  The  Wave," 
built  by  John  C.  Stevens  of  Hoboken 
in  1832.  was  the  first  American  yacht 
and  in  1844  the  American  Yacht  Club 
was  founded  in  her  cabin.  Interna- 
tional races  began  at  Gowes,  England, 
1851,  the  *' America"  carrying  off  the 
cup,  which  has  been  an  object  of  am- 
bition ever  since.  N.  G.  Hereshoff  of 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  became  the  most 
celebrated  yacht  builder  of  the  world, 
from  1885.  Sir  Thomas  Lip  ton  has 
repeatedly  tried  to  carry  back  the 
America  cup,  but  without  success. 

Yak.  A  wild  ox  of  Thibet,  very 
powerful,  living  on  the  edge  of  the 
snows,  at  17,000  feet.  It  is  domesti- 
cated, and  is  the  only  draught  animal 
which  can  endure  the  altitude  and  ter- 
rible winters.  It  has  a  long  fleece  of 
silky  hairs.  The  flesh  is  excellent, 
the  milk  and  butter  very  good,  and  it 
is  the  main  sustenance  of  the  Thib- 
etans. The  flesh  dries  rapidly  in  the 
clear  air,  for  winter  use,  and  the  hide 
is  made  into  coats.  It  travels  with 
burdens,  in  caravans,  twenty  miles  a 
day.  The  hair  is  spun  into  ropes  and 
woven  into  tent-covers. 

Yale  Unlvar'alty.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  best  endowed  universities  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1718,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale,  a  bene- 
factor.    It  has   3,247   students,   with 


scientific,  art,  medical,  dlviiiity,  law, 
music  and  forestry  schools.  Endow- 
ment, 910,362,732;  income  $1,240.- 
208;  library  550.000  volumes;  notable 
art  and  scientific  collections,  and  as- 
tronomical observatory.  Ezra  Stiles, 
Timothy  Dwight,  Jeremiah  Day,  Ben- 
jamin Silliman  (q.  v.),  Theodore  D. 
Woolsey  (q.  v.),  Ellas  Loomis.  W.  T. 
Whitney  (q.  v.),  A.  T.  Hadley  and 
others  have  been  presidents  or  profes- 
sors. 

Yam.  The  Chinese  Yam,  a  fleshy- 
rooted  perennial  climber,  throwing  up 
annual  stems,  possesses  thick,  club- 
shaped,  starchy  fleshy  roots,  not  un- 
like those  of  the  potato  in  taste  after 
cooking.  Pieces  of  the  root  may  be 
planted  in  sandy  soil,  moderately  ma- 
nured in  April. 

Yamaga'ta,  Arltomo,  FMd  MarsliaL 
Marqula.  A  Japanese  statesman  of 
very  considerable  ability  and  astute- 
ness, and  a  soldier  also  of  some  prow- 
ess. In  November,  1898.  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
forming  a  Cabinet  on  the  old  lines  or 
Japanese  clan-statesmen,  which  en- 
dured for  two  years,  he  then  giving 
way  to  the  Marquis  Ito,  the  chief  of 
the  Constitutional  Political  Party.  La- 
ter the  Marquis  Yamagata  became  a 
Privy  Councillor  of  the  Mikado,  under 
the  presidency  of  Ito. 

Yanfl-Ts«-Krano.  A  river  of  China, 
rising  in  the  Thibetan  plateau  known  as 
the  '^Roof  of  the  World,"  and  flowing, 
for  3,000  miles  south  of  Hoang-Ho,  in 
a  winding  course  through  central  China 
to  the  east  China  Sea  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-su;  it  forms  with  tributary 
streams  and  canals,  the  great  com- 
mercial waterway  or  the  Empire:  the 
main  river  is  navigable  direct  for  lar^e 
sea-going  steam  craft  to  Ichang,  1,000 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

Yank'aet  (Indian,  yenghees,  a  cor- 
ruption of  English).  The  name  was 
cauffht  by  Dutch  trappers,  and  applied 
to  New  Englandcrs.  ''  Yankee  Doodle  " 
was  a  burlesque  written  by  Dr. 
Schuckburg,  an  English  army  surgeon 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  1755. 
The  name  was  used  derisively  by  the 
British  army  during  the  Revolution, 
and  applied  to  all  Northerners  by  the 
South  in  the  Civil  War. 

Yard.  A  standard  measure  of  36 
inches,  the  word  being  derived  from 
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the  Saxon  gyrd,  or  rod.  The  yard  was 
anoiently  ree^arded  as  the  circumfer- 
enee  or  the  body,  but  Henry  I.  de- 
oreed  it  should  be  the  length  of  his 
arm. 

Yar'kanil.  A  city  of  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan, 4,100  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the 
River  Yarltand,  which  flows  from  the 
snows  of  the  Pamir,  and  forms  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  central  Asia.  Yar- 
kand  is  a  Tartar,  Mohammedan  city 
under  Chinese  suzerainty.  It  is  well 
irriffated,  its  industries  are  agriculture 
and  leather  goods  and  it  has  a  caravan 
trade.     P.  120,000. 

Yar'moiith.  A  seaport,  fishing  tov^ 
and  watering  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yare  on  the  North  Sea.  122  miles 
northeast  of  London.  Great  Yarmouth 
is  on  the  north.  Little  Yarmouth  on  the 
south  of  the  river.  Magnificent  ancient 
church;  herring,  mackerel,  cod,  whit- 
ing fisheries;  steamer  trade;  Yarmouth 
makes  boats,  net,  crape.    P.  55,174. 

Yaroaiaw'.  The  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment Yaroslaw  on  the  Volmi,  173 
miles  northeast  of  Moscow.  It  is  a 
railway  center  and  has  a  river  trade 
in  tobacco,  cotton  and  flour.  Its  cathe- 
dral and  churches  are  magnificent.  P. 
80,000. 

YarTow.  A  picturesque  river  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, Scotland,  which  traverses  the 
Loch  of  Lowes  and  St.  Mary*s  Loch, 
and  flows  25  miles  to  the  Ettrlck. 

Y«Ua,  Edmunii  Hodaaon  (1881- 
1894).  An  able  English  Journalist  and 
novelist,  who  was  the  editor  of  ^*  Tins- 
ley's  Magazine,"  in  1867,  and  estab- 
Ushed  "The  World"  in  1874,  which 
he  made  a  powerful  society,  political 
and  literary  weekly.  He  was  tne  Lon- 
don correspondent  for  some  years  of 
the  ^  New  York  Tribune,"  and  also  at 
one  time  acted  as  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  **  New  York  Herald "  at 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  His  novels 
were  many  and  clever,  including 
••  Black  Sheep,"  "  Broken  to  Harness," 
"For  Better,  For  Worse."  and  "A 
Waiting  Race." 

Yataa,  Richard  (1818-73).  An  nil- 
flois  political  leader;  Congressman, 
1851-55:  "War  Governor,"  1860-65. 
and  a  close  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Lincoln.  He  overcame  the  pro-slavery 
feeling  which  was  very  strong  in 
southern  Illinois,  and  sent  hosts  of 
men  to  the  army.  He  was  Senator, 
1865-71,  sharing  in  reconstruction  leg- 
islation. 

Yawn'ina.  Deep  inspiration  of 
breath  with  widely  opened  mouth,  a 
natural  effort  for  nervous  relief  when 
eihausted. 

Vaioo'  Rivar .    A  river  of  the  United 


States  which  joins  the  Mississippi 
River  above  Vioksburg  after  a  course 
of  280  miles.  Also  a  city  on  banks  of 
Yazoo  River,  48  miles  northeast  of 
Vioksburg. 

Year.  The  tropical  year  is  the  period 
between  vernal  equinoxes,  or  365  days,. 
5  hours,  48  minutes,  46  seconds.  The 
sidereal  year  varies  on  account  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinox,  and  is  36& 
days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  9.7  seconds. 
The  Mohammedans  reckon  by  an  awk- 
ward lunar  year  of  354  days,  8  hours» 
48  minutes,  and  gain  one  year  in  every 
thirty,  which  much  be  allowed  for  in 
calculating  their  dates.  See  Calendar. 

Yeast.  A  substance  that  sets  up 
fermentation,  and  was  discovered  in 
1836  to  be  a  fungoid  or  vegetable  cell. 
It  is  the  potent  agent  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  from  sugar;  added  with  warm 
water  to  flour  it  commences  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation  that  gives  spon- 
giness  to  the  loaf  in  bread-makinc 
by  the  development  of  carbonic  acid 

fas  ftrom  the  starch  of  the  flour.    See 
ungi. 

Yaast  Powder.  A  preparation  of  soda^ 
phosphates,  and  other  substances  that 
cause  fermentation,  and  is  used  for 
leavening  bread.  Baking-powders  are 
similar  preparations. 

Yaddo.  The  old  name  of  Tokio^ 
Japan  (q.  v.). 

Yagaman.  A  criminal  tramp.  They 
are  said  to  form  a  secret  society  ex- 
tending all  over  the  United  States  with 
the  organization  of  the  Italian  Mafla. 
With  promisee  of  adventure  they  lure 
boys  into  an  apprentice  life  of  degrada- 
tion and  slavery.  The  mafia  raids  hi 
bands  upon  sparse  villages,  robbing  the 
post-ofllce  and  shops,  while  the  inhab- 
itants are  overawed  by  rifles  and  re- 
volvers. Their  desperate  daring  is  re- 
markable and  is  best  met  in  those 
states  which  have  a  force  of  mounted 
police. 

Yakataplnbupg  (Catherine  town).  A 
city  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  on  the  Siberian  Road,, 
with  water-power,  cathedral,  mint« 
copper,  malachite,  porphyry  works.  P. 
51.222. 

Yakatarlnodap  (Catherine's  gift).  The 
capital  of  Government  Kuban,  near  the 
Caucasus  on  River  Kuban.  Founded 
by  Catherine  the  Great,  who  banished 
Cossacks  hither.  Orchards,  fisheries,, 
wool,  soap,  tanning.    P.  68,483. 

Yakataprnoslav  (Catherine's  glory). 
A  city  founded  by  Catherine  the  Great,, 
in  1786  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  warm^ 
fertile  steppes  of  southern  Russia; 
capital  of  Government  Yekaterinoslav,. 
extending  to  the  Sea  of  Aiov.  Palaces^ 
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sardens.  parks:  iron.  briok«  flour;  tal- 
low, lumber.    P.  i3M00. 

Yallaavaiorad  (BUsabeth  town).  A 
fortified  town  of  southern  Russia, 
founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth. 
1754,  with  Gossaoks  and  heretics.  It 
has  a  fine  citadel,  boulevards,  churches, 
extensive  trade  and  fairs.     P.  71,222. 

Yallaavatpol  (Elizabeth  city).  The 
oapital  of  the  Government  Yelisavetpol, 
in  the  province  of  TiQis,  Transcaucasia. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the 
Persians  in  1826  and  was  named  for  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  I.  The  Inhab- 
itanls  are  Armenian  and  Tartar.  The  city 
contains  numerous  mosques.  Its  in- 
dustries are  silk  manufacturing,  horti- 
culture, cattle  raisings.    P.  22,416. 

Yariow.  One  of  the  primary  colors 
of  refracted  light,  the  wave  length  be- 
ing D.  581  micron.  It  is  the  opposite 
or  complement  of  indigo  blue  or  purple, 
and  in  the  spectrum  blends  through 
orange  to  red  on  one  side,  and  through 
green  to  blue  on  the  other.  It  is  al- 
most in  the  middle  of  the  spectrum, 
and  in  the  region  which  contains  most 
light.'  An  increase  of  light  deepens 
yellow,  while  it  pales  blue.  It  is  the 
best  color  for  general  illumination,  for 
tinting  walls  or  window  glass,  while 
blue,  green  and  red  in  paint  or  wall 
paper  darken  the  room  and  make  read- 
mg  more  difficult. 

Yal'low-bird.    See  Finch. 

Yal'low  Fa'var.  An  acute  disease, 
contagious,  and  peculiar  to  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions.  Before  sanitation 
was  understood  it  was  endemic  at  Cuba 
and  spread  to  American  ports.  There 
were  5,000  deaths  at  New  Orleans  and 
Memphis  during  the  epidemic  of  1878. 
During  the  occupation  of  Havana,  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  1899,  it 
was  proved  by  experiment^  in  which 
several  men  voluntarily  gave  their  lives 
to  science,  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
germ  communicated  by  mosquitoes 
(see  Gulicids).  By  destruction  of 
mosquitoes,  the  plague  may  be  avoided. 
The  period  of  infection  is  three  or  four 
days.  A  fever  follows,  with  great 
bodily  pain,  and  temperature  of  105*^ 
F.  In  violent  cases,  extravasated 
blood  in  the  stomach  is  rejected  as 
black  vomit.  No .  serum  has  been  dis- 
covered.    An  ex-patient  is  immune. 

Yal'lowhammar.  A  common  British 
bird  of  the  bunting  family,  which  builds 
on  the  ground.  Its  plumage  is  mainly 
yellow,  and  it  is  a  fine  singer.  Yellow- 
hammers  are  a  table  bird  in  Italy;  in 
America  the  name  is  given  to  the 
Flicker,  a  beautiful,  gold-winged  wood- 
pecker. 

Yariow-laga.    Two  species  of  snipe. 


found  on  North  American  beaohes  la 
summert  c^d  roaming  in  winter  to  Pat- 
agonia. One  kind  is  ten,  the  other 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  they  are  ex- 
cellent eating.  When  they  see  a  gun- 
ner, they  warn  other  birds  by  an  alann 
cry. 

Yariow  8aa.  An  arm  of  the  Paoiflo 
Ocean,  between  Gorea  and  China 
branching  into  the  Qulfs  of  Pechiii  and 
Liautung;  greatest  width  400  miles, 
length  600  miles. 

Yal'low*thro«t.  An  American  warb- 
ler, 5V4  inches  long,  olive  green  above 
and  bright  yellow  beneath.  It  nests  on 
the  ground  near  a  stream  and  migrates 
to  Niexico  in  winter. 

Yal'lowatona  Lake.  A  lake  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  20  miles  lonff,  15  miles 
wide,  traversed  by  the  Yellowstone 
River;  7,740  feet  above  sea-level.  Hie 
Yellowstone  National  Park  is  a  wildly 
beautiful  natural  region  in  Wyoming, 
Montana.  Idaho,  set  apart  as  a  pleasure 

f round  for  the  oeople  by  Congress  in 
872;  area  3,50()  square  miles.  It  is  a 
great  game  preserve,  mountainous,  and 
partly  afforested,  ranging  from  7,000 
to  11,000  feet  abgve  sea-level;  has 
many  romantic  canons,  and  some  ex- 
traordinary geysers  and  boiling  springs. 
Through  it  flows  the  Yellowstone  River 
which  rises  in  Northwest  Wyoming, 
and  Joins  the  Missouri  in  North  Dakota 
after  a  course  of  1,300  miles.  The 
river  has  an  upper  fall,  below  the 
Lake  of  112  feet,  and  a  lower  fall  of 
310  feet,  leading  the  stream  to  the 
Grand  Canon  of  nearly  thirty  miles 
length,  and  a  depth  vi^ng  between 
600  and  1,200  feel. 

Yal'lowstona  Parle.  See  National 
Parks,  and  above. 

Yariowstona  River.  A  river  flowing 
1,000  miles  through  Yellowstone  Park 
and  Montana  to  the  Missouri. 

Yam'an  (Arabic,  right  hand,  south). 
A  district  of  southwestern  Arabia, 
adjoining  Hedjaz,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aden.  It  Is  a  Turkish  vila- 
yet 400  miles  long  and  grows  eolfee. 
tobacco,  dates,  spices,  and  aromatic 
gums.  P.  270,000.  The  capital  Is 
Sana ;  the  chief  port.  Mocha.  It  rises  is 
fertile  terraces,  a  contrast  to  the  des- 
erts of  the  interior,  and  used  to  be 
called  "  Araby  the  Blest." 

Yanaaa'l.  A  river  of  Siberia,  flow- 
ing south  to  north  from  Mongolia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Yenesel  (3,400  miles),  and 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  east  of  the  Qulf 
of  Obi.  It  is  navigable  in  Its  lower  and 
middle  course. 

VaKkaa,  OlMu^laa  Tyaon  (1840-1905). 
A  capitalist  bom  in  Philadelphia,  wlip, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  started  in 
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business  as  a  stockbroker,  achieving 
considerable  success.  About  1873,  he 
became  connected  with  a  tramway  en- 
terprise in  Philadelphia,  which  he  de- 
veloped with  great  profit.  A  few  years 
later  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and  there 
installed  a  tramway  system  from  which 
he  realized  a  very  considerable  fortune. 
Prom  1901  to  his  death  he  was  mainly 
resident  in  London,  devoting  himself  to 
improving  the  means  of  transit  in  and 
around  the  metropolis.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  numerous  **  tube  **  and 
other  short  railway  undertakings,  and 
had  managing  control  of  the  district 
system,  which  he  electrified. 

¥••'•0,  Yttzo  or  Ezo.  The  most 
northern  of  the  five  principal  islands  of 
the  Japanese  Empire;  area  30.148 
square  miles,  p.  610,000  (17,570 
Amos).  Fukuyama  (formerly  called 
Matsumaye)  was  the  capital,  but  Hako- 
date is  now  the  chief  town.  There  are 
numerous  volcanoes  on  the  island.  The 
coast  fisheries  furnish  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  island:  there  is  much 
timber,  as  well  as  sulphur  and  coal. 

Yew.  An  evergreen  tree,  the  wood 
of  which  was  in  former  days  in  very 
great  demand  for  bow-making.  Held 
sacred  by  the  Celts  and  Germans  be- 
cause of  its  very  long  life.  The  Magna 
Gbarta  was  signed  under  one  which 
still  exists.  The  name  is  Celtic,  and 
means  eternal. 

Yazd.  An  oasis  city  of  central  Persia, 
tbe  capital  of  province  of  Yezd  with 
ancient  walls.  It  carries  on  Indian 
trade  by  caravan,  and  produces  and 
exports  silk,  sugar,  cotton,  felt,  nan- 
keen. There  are  fire  temples,  for  the 
community  is  Zoroastrian.     P.  45,000. 

Yiddish  (provincial  form  of  German 
Judftisch,  JQdisch,  Jewish).  A  Hebrew 
German  dialect  containing  Hebrew, 
Slavonic  and  English  words  written  in 
Hebrew  characters.  National  genius  has 
made  it  a  language  v^th  an  extensive 
literature.  In  New  York  City,  it  is  the 
speech  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  with 
newspapers  and  theaters  of  their  own. 

Yo'QA  (Sanskrit,  yoke,  union).  A 
section  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  which 
proclaims  the  emancipation  of  the  soul 
mrough  a  Junction  with  the  universal 
spirit.  The  Yogis  are  a  Sivaite  sect, 
founded  by  Goraknatha.  They  have  a 
temple  at  Qorakhpur. 

Yono«  (yung),  Oharlott«  Mary 
(1823-1901).  This  favorite  novelist 
and  historical  and  miscellaneous  writer 
was  bom  at  Otterboume,  and  published 
her  immensely  popular  story.  "  The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,'*  in  her  thirtieth  year, 
following  it  with  the  scarcely  less  suc- 


cessful **  Daisy  Chain "  three  years 
later. 

Yonk'era.  A  city  of  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  with  textile  and  iron  manufac- 
tures.   P.    79,803. 

York.  The  capital  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  River  Ouse.  It  is  a  historic 
city  with  Roman  remains,  ancient  walls* 
castle,  remarkable  architecture,  and 
stained  glass  of  many  ages;  churches^ 
colleges,  a  market  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  cattle  and  corn.  It  was  held  by 
Charles  I.  against  Parliament  until  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor.    P.  82,362. 

York.  A  city  of  Pennsylvania,  100 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  rail- 
way center  in  a  rich  agriouUural  dis- 
trict, with  extensive  manufactures  and 
wholesale  trade.  It  was  founded  by 
Pennsylvania  Germans  and  occupied  by 
the  Continental  Congress  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  when  driven  from 
Philadelphia  by  the  BriUsh.  P.  44,750. 

York  Mlnttor.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
finest  of  English  cathedrals.  It  is  524 
feet  long,  its  nave  is  240  feet  broad,  and 
the  central  tower  is  216  feet  high.  The 
present  edifice,  in  parts,  dates  back 
to  the  twelfth  century,  but  a  church 
stood  on  the  site  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. In  1829  it  was  set  on  fire  by  a 
lunatic  named  Jonathan  Martin,  and 
cost  £60,000  to  restore. 

York'town.  The  capital  of  York 
County,  Virginia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
York  River,  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments in  the  State.  It  is  famous  as  the 
pl&ce  of  surrender  of  Lord  Gornwallis 
on  October  18,  1781,  the  closing  event 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  War. 

Yooem'ito  Faiio  (yo-sem'-i-ty).  The 
three  cataracts  of  Yosemite  Greek 
(1,500  feet,  626  feet — in  broken  or 
stepped  cascades — ^and  400  feet)  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  Mari- 
posa County,  California.  The  valley  is 
seven  miles  long,  and  varies  from  one- 
half  mile  to  two  miles  wide.  Its  scen- 
ery is  impressive  and  romantically 
grand;  the  whole  territory  (now  a  na- 
tional park)  being  enclosed  in  rock 
walls  of  from  3,006  to  5,000  feet  high, 
with  broken  eminences  of  fantastic 
shape  while  every  variety  of  foliage  is 
abundant. 

Youghal  (yawl).  A  village  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Blackwater  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  Munster,  Ireland;  fa- 
mous for  its  fisheries.  P.  6,146.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  house.  Myrtle  Grove, 
with  parts  of  the  original  walls  still 
standing,  is  an  object  of  historic  inter- 
est. Raleigh  was  mayor  of  the  tovim  in 
1588,  and  is  said  to  have  planted  here 
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the  first  potato  grown  on  British  soil. 
The  parish  ohuroh  dates  from  1464. 

Youno,  Brigham  (1801-1877).  The 
famous  Mormon  leader,  and  head  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  was  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  a  position  from  which  he  was 
removed  by  President  Buchanan,  and 
indicted  for  polygamy  in  1871.  but 
not  convicted.  At  his  death  he  had 
seventeen  wives.  He  was  originally  a 
house-builder*s  workman  in  New  York 
State,  but  embraced  Mormonism  in 
1831  and  became  first  elder,  then  apos- 
tle, and  finally  president  in  1844,  in 
succession  to  Joseph  Smith. 

Young,  Edward  (1684-1765).  An 
English  poet  and  clergyman  who  ac- 
quired considerable  fame  as  the  au- 
tnor  of  *•  Night  Thoughts,"  a  long 
didactic  poem  in  heroic  couplets,  con- 
taining much  felicitous  moralizing  and 
? noetic  power.  He  also  wrote  two 
ragedies,  "  The  Revenge,"  and  "  Bu- 
siris,"  both  of  which  were  produced  at 
Drury  Lane.  He  was  vicar  of  Weiwyn 
for  many  years. 

Young,  Thomas  (1773-1829).  ABrit- 
ish  scientist.  He  was  appointed  on  the 
commission  to  introduce  gas  in  London ; 
on  the  second  pendulum,  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  gallon.  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude  and  Director  of 
(he  Nautical  Almanac.  He  was  first  to 
investigate  astigmatism,  demonstrated 
(he  wave  theory  of  light  and  the  in- 
terference of  light-waves.  He  studied 
polarization,  and  wrote  on  Egyptology. 

Young  Man's  Christian  Association, 
or  Y.  M.  O.  A.  An  association  founded  in 
1844  largely  by  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
George  (later  Sir  George)  Williams,  It 
has  today,  7,823  branches  in  over  forty 
countries,  and  a  total  membership  of 
^89,850,  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
120,500  members.  Its  headquarters 
are  at  the  "  George  Williams  House," 
Russell  Square,  W.  C.  It  has  1,521 
general  paid  secretaries,  and  1.264 
buildings,  valued  at  $64,202,975  in 
such  commercial  cities  as  St.  Peters- 
burg, Paris,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong,  Ma- 
nila, and  Tokio.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  1851,  sent  5.000 
helpers  and  nurses  to  the  army  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  raised  $5,000,000  for 
hospital  relief.  It  has,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 2,017  associations  with  496,591 
members,  and  696  buildings,  valued  at 
$50,919,915.  It  has  reading  rooms, 
libraries,  halls,  gymnasiums,  swimming 
pools,  class  rooms,  music,  saving  funds, 
medical  care,  visitation  of  sick;  pro- 
motes civic  and  social  reform:  has  a 
large     work     among     younger     boys, 


strangers  in  cities,  foreigners,  students, 
railroad  men,  army  and  navy,  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  negroes  and  Indians.  Has 
64  Secretaries  in  foreign  missionary 
lands,  raising  $193,082  for  the  object 
in  1810.  and  $7,081,043  for  home 
work.  It  has  become  a  powerful  moral 
force  in  Japan,  China  and  India. 

Youno  Woman's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  has 
a  British  membership  of  nearly  100,- 
000  and  a  total  membership  of  275,000. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  189  city 
associations,  639  student  and  9  in- 
dustrial and  rural  associations,  with 
216,556  members.  It  maintains  sum- 
mer conferences,  training  schools,  work 
among  Indians,  negroes  and  in  schools. 

Younas'town.  A  city  on  the  Mabonioff 
River,  Ohio,  in  the  Western  Reserve. 
It  is  an  iron  manufacturing  center.  P. 
79,066. 

Yprss  (ee-pr').  A  town  on  the  Yper- 
lee  River,  in  west  Flanders,  Belgium,  32 
miles  southwest  of  Bruges.  It  has  linen 
and  lace  manufacturing  and  a  military 
school;  p.  18,054.  Ypres  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  Flemish  towns  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  over  200,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  a  great  diaper  in- 
dustry. Its  Gothic  Cloth-hall,  with  its 
imposing  belfry,  still  exists,  and  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  Another 
fine  Gothic  edifice  is  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Martin.  Jansen  was  bishop  of 
Ypres. 

Yuoatan'.  An  agricultural  state  of 
Mexico,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  adjoining  British  Honduras; 
area  35,214  square  miles;  p.  300,0«0. 
The  capital  is  Merida.  Yucatan  abounds 
in  forests  of  valuable  timber,  including 
mahogany,  rosewood  and  other  of  the 
finer  kinds;  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  south  produce  great  quantities  of 
maize,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Many  inter- 
esting ruins  exist  of  temples  and  gigan- 
tic edifices,  recalling  an  ancient  civil- 
ization of  which  no  other  records  re- 
main. Since  1852  Yucatan  has  be- 
longed to  Mexico. 

Yu'kon.  A  river  of  Canada  and 
Alaska  (2,000  miles  long  and  naviga- 
ble for  1,200  miles),  which  empties 
into  Bering  Sea.  Also  a  mining  terrilonr 
in  the  extreme  northwest  of  British 
North  America,  containing  the  Klondike 
gold-fields.     P.  30,000. 

Yu'kon  Qold  Fields.     See  Klondike. 

Yun  Nan'.  A  southwestern  province 
of  China,  adjoining  Burma,  area  122.- 
456  square  miles.  It  is  a  mountainous 
region;  p.  (about)  12,000,000.  The 
capital  is  Yun  Nan-fu.     P.  50,000. 
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The  seventh  letter  in  Phoenician 
and  Greek.  It  was  the  hieroe^lyph 
for  a  sword,  a  perpendicular  line  pierc- 
ing through  the  horizontal  dashes, 
beuig  twisted  into  our  form  ( also  Greek 
and  Roman),  to  make  it  without  lift- 
ins  the  hand.  The  Romans  did  not  use 
it  at  first,  givUig  S  both  sounds,  as  we 
do.  When  they  began  to  study  Greek 
they  borrowed  it  to  represent  it  in 
Greek  words,  and  put  it  at  the  end  of 
the  alphabet. 

Zaandwn'.  A  town  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Zaan  and  the  Y.,  near  Amster- 
dam. There  are  many  windmills,  now 
becoming  steam  mills,  with  flour,  paper, 
saw,  coffee,  snuff  industries ;  also  whale 
fisheries.  Peter  the  Great  worked  as 
carpenter  in  a  shipyard  here,  living  in  a 
hut  which  is  still  preserved.  P.  22,- 
186. 

Zaoata'oat.  A  mining  town  on  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad,  340  miles 
northwest  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Zacatecas.  The 
town,  7.976  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
crowdea  in  valleys  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  built  with  lofty  houses  and 
line  cathedrals,  etc.  During  320  years 
it  has  produced  $300,000,000  silver  and 
much  gold.  Americans  have  invested 
considerable    money   here.      There    is 

food  sanitation  and  electric  lighthdg.  P. 
M18. 

zad'klel  (Hebrew,  God  is  righteous; 
angel  of  planet  Jupiter  in  Jewish  rab- 
binical lore).  The  name  assumed  by 
Lilly  the  astrologer,  and  also  by  Lieu- 
tenant R.  J.  Morrison,  in  the  prophetic 
almanack  first  issued  by  him  in  1830. 

Zamba'sl.  A  river  of  South  Ahrica; 
formed  by  Junction  of  River  Liba  from 
Lake  Liambye  to  Lake  Dilolo;  fiows 
(about  1,500.  miles)  to  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  re- 
ceiving the  River  Ghobe  and  the  Rivers 
Loangwa,  Kaful,  and  Shire  from  Lake 
Nyassa.  The  upper  course  of  the  Zam- 
besi was  first  explored  by  Livingstone; 
(see  Victoria  Palls).  The  Zambesi  was 
Vasco  da  Gama's  '*  River  of  Good 
Signs.**  It  drains  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion miles  of  territory. 

Zamba'sia,  British.  A  territory  of 
South  Aflrica,  now  officially  included  in 
Rhodesia  (q.  v.),  comprising  a  region 
north  and  west  of  the  Transvaal  (Col- 
ony and  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Congo  Free  State.     Northern  Zambesi 


embraces  the  country  between  Lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Nyassa.  There  is  rail- 
way communications  between  Beira  and 
Salisbury,  Vryburg  and  Bulawayo,  and 
also  the  Gape-to-Gairo  railway  to  the 
Victoria  Falls. 

Zanes'vllle.  A  city  on  Muskingum 
River,  Ohio,  with  brick  and  tile  manu- 
factures, ironworks,   etc.     P.   28,026. 

Zang'will.  Israel  (1864—).  An  Eng- 
lish author  born  of  Hebrew  parents 
and  educated  at  a  Jews*  elementary 
school  in  Spitalfields,  at  twenty  he  wa$( 
a  Journalist.  He  succeeded  with  **  The 
Premier  and  the  Painter**  in  1888; 
afterwards  edited  a  short-lived  but 
brilliant  comic  weekly  called  *'  Ariel  *' : 
then  seriously  set  himself  to  novel 
wriUnK.  His  *'  Children  of  the  Ghetto," 
published  in  1892,  *' The  Master** 
(1895).  "Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  ** 
and  "(Jhetlo  Comedies**  (1907),  are 
works  of  originality  and  power,  and  in 
their  pictures  of  moderp  Jewish  life 
are  unsurpassed.  Mr.  Zangwill  has 
also  written  a  number  of  successful 
plays.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  ot 
Zionism.     See  Zionism. 

ZanJan.  A  city  of  central,  Persia; 
near  the  ZanJan  River.  It  contains 
gardens  and  bazaars,  p.  25,000. 

Zan'ta.  An  island  of  the  Ionian 
group*  south  of  Cephalonia;  24  by  12 
miles  producing  currants  and  other 
fruit.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
oranges,  olives,  laurels,  myrtles,  aloes,, 
vines.  The  capital  is  Zante,  the  ancient 
Zacynthus;  p.  18,200. 

Zan'zlbar.  A  sultanate  of  East 
Africa,  under  British  protection,  in- 
cluding the  fertile  island  of  Zanzibar  ofT 
the  coast  (area  625  square  miles}  „ 
Pemba,  and  a  strip  of  the  mainland; 
total  area  7,420  square  miles;  p.  770,- 
000.  Zanzibar  was  under  Arab  influence 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  Portuguese 
controlled  it  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  Since  1870 
British  influence  has  prevailed  over  the 
territories  on  the  mainland,  and  the 
Sultan  is  little  more  than  a  figure- 
head, being  a  British  pensioner,  the 
British  Agent  and  Consul-General  hav- 
ing the  real  governing  power  vested  in 
him.  The  capital  is  Zanzibar,  a  town 
on  the  west  coast  of  Zanzibar  Island ;  p. 
60,000.  The  exports  are  cloves,  ivory, 
rubber,  etc. 

Zea.  See  Corn. 
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Zaa'land  (sea  land).  A  southwest 
provinoe  In  Holland,  on  the  North  Sea; 
area  690  square  miles,  comprises  the  is- 
lands at  mouth  of  River  Scheldt;  p. 
220.000;  capital  Middleburg. 

Ze'bra.  An  African  quadruped  of 
whitish-grey  color,  with  regular  black 
«tripings,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
member  of  the  Equine  family.  Rather 
larger  than  the  ass«  and  smaller  than 
the  horse,  it  has  a  tufted  tail,  is  of 
light  build,  wild,  and  fle^t  of  foot. 
There  are  several  species,  and  the 
Quagga  and  Burcheirs  Zebra  (ground 
coloring  yellow),  as  well  as  the  True 
2ebra.  belong  to  the  group. 

Za'bu.  A  species  of  oxen  having  a 
large  hump  on  the  shoulder  and  short 
horns.  In  India  and  some  parts  of 
Africa  these  animals  are  domesticated 
and  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  They 
are  of  a  light  grey  color  and  very  do- 
cile. Their  flesh  makes  good  food- 
meat;  the  Hindoos,  however,  do  not 
slay  them,  but  regard  them  with  much 
veneration. 

Zaithun  (zaytoon').  A  town  in  Asia 
Minor,  whose  inhabitants,  chiefly  Ar- 
menian Christians,  held  out  gallantly 
against  the  Turks  in  the  massacres  of 
1895.     P.  20,000. 

ZaIU  (tsaits).  A  city  near  Leipsic, 
in  Prussian  Saxony,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent principality.  It  contains  an 
abbey-church  and  produces  textiles, 
pianos  and  wood  carving.     P.  30,117. 

Zamat'vo.  A  local  territorial  assem- 
bly in  Russia  for  dealing  with  matters 
of  taxation,  schools,  roads,  etc.,  under 
the  control  of  the  provincial  governors. 

Zena'na.  The  portion  of  a  dwelling 
tn  India  where  the  female  members  of 
the  family  are  kept,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  not  admitted. 

Zand  Avas'ta.  The  name  given  to 
the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Zor- 
oastrians  or  Parsees.  They  originally 
Bumbered  twenty-one,  but  only  three 
survive.  It  dates  from  about  600  B. 
C,  though  its  sources  were  more  an- 
cient; contains  hymns,  liturgies,  cere- 
monials, myths.  Was  edited  and  anno- 
tated by  the  magi  in  260  A.  D.,  when 
the  language  was  already  a  dead  one. 

Za'nith.  The  highest  point  in  the 
heavens  above  where  an  observer 
stands,  the  opposite  pole  in  the 
Nadir. 

Za'no.  An  eminent  Greek  philoso- 
pher, who  founded  the  Stoic  system. 
He  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  C,  and 
was  a  teacher  of  great  influence.  He 
held  that  virtue  was  the  only  ffood,  vice 
the  only  evil,  and  the  philosophy 
elaborated  on  those  lines  took  deep 
root.  He  taught  in  a  public  frescoed 
colonnade   on   the   north   side   of   the 


Athenian  market  place;  hence  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Stoics,  i.  e.,  "of 
the  colonnade."  They  practically 
taught  of  one  god,  the  immortality  or 
the  soul,  indifference  to  physical 
things ;  that  only  the  wise  are  tree, 

Zeno'bia.  A  queen  of  Palmyra  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century,  and 
after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  Oden- 
athus,  by  Romans,  proclaimed  herself 
Queen  of  the  East.  This  aroused  the 
Jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  and 
though  she  showed  great  courage  and 
ability  in  opposing  him,  he  ultimately 
defeated  her  and  took  her  captive  to 
Rome  in  273,  and  later  she  resided  iu 
or  near  the  imperial  city. 

Zao'pallnt  Fardlnand  A,  A,  H.,  OounI 
(1838 — ).  A  German  general  who 
served  in  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870;  and  in  later  years  has  devoted 
himself  with  remarkable  success  to 
the  perfecting  of  his  air-ship,  whicb 
in  spite  of  serious  disasters,  has 
achieved  marvelous  flights.  The  "  Zep- 
pelin VII.**  or  *'  Deutschland  **  wfts  re- 
garded as  so  safe  as  to  make  regular 
trips  with  passengers.  On  June  2, 
1910  it  made  a  Journey  from  Fried* 
richshafen  to  DQsseldorf  (311  miles) 
and  was  completed  at  the  rate  of  33  H 
miles  per  hour.  A  few  weeks  later  it 
was  caught  in  a  terrific  storm  and 
driven  into  a  forest,  where  it  exploded. 

Zerrba.  A  military  Inclosure  of 
prickly  brushwood,  used-  with  good 
effect  by  the  British  troops  in  Egypt 
in  1884. 

Zer'mait.  A  village  of  the  canton 
Valais,  in  Switzerland,  23  miles  south- 
west of  Breig,  a  great  center  of  tourists 
and  startinff-point  in  particular  for  the 
ascent  of  the  Mattertiorn.  14,700  feet. 
This  was  first  ascended  by  Edward 
Whymper  (q.  v.). 

Za'ro.  The  cipher,  signifying 
'*  nothing**  hi  Arabia  numbers.  On  a 
Centigrade  or  Reaumur  thermometer 
the  Zero  line  marks  the  melting  point 
of  ice;  on  a  Fahrenheit  zero  is  32* 
below  the  water-freezing  point. 

Zaua.    See  Jupiter. 

Zaux'la.  A  famous  Greek  painter 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  B. 
G.  One  of  his  finest  works  was  his 
"  Bros  Crowned  with  Roses,'*  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Athens.  He 
was  said  to  have  painted  grapes  so  per- 
fectly that  birds  pecked  them.  He  grew 
rich,  and  after  that  gave  his  works 
away.  He  lived  in  the  south  of  Italy 
at  Heraclea. 

ZImbabwa.  A  ruined  city  of  Mas- 
honaland,  BriUsh  South  Africa,  d\8opy- 
ered  by  Mauch  in  1871,  3,300  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  suggested  the  idea  or 

King  Solomon's  Mines.** 
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Zlm'iiMrfliMin/  Johann  Cloopo  von 
(1728-95).  A  Swiss  philosopher  who 
practiced  as  a  physician  at  Brugg,  and 
acquired  oonsioierable  fame  by  his  book 
on  **  Solitude.**  This  was  full  of  a 
sort  of  sentimental  charm,  more  ap- 
preciated in  his  day  than  in  ours. 
His  reputation  as  physician  and  phil- 
osopher gained  him  the  friendship  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  whom  he  attended 
in  his  last  illness;  and  of  George  III, 
who  made  him  the  private  physician  at 
Hanover.  A  typical  saying  of  his  is 
thai  **  solitude  is  deUghtful,  but  It  is 
delightful  to  have  a  friend  to  whom 
you  can  say  how  delightful  it  is.** 

ZliM.  A  familiar  metal,  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  used  by  them  in  the  mak- 
ing of  brass.  It  occurs  in  sulphide  or 
carbonate  of  zinc  and  other  forms.  The 
ores  of  line  are  crushed  and  roasted. 
In  combination  with  copper  it  con- 
stitutes the  familiar  alloy  called  brass, 
and  zinc  itself  is  much  used  for  roof- 
ing and  other  protective  purposes.  It 
becomes  malleable  at  250*  F..  melts 
at  786*";  specific  gravity,  6.9.  The 
annual  oroduction  of  the  world  is  about 
700,000  metric  tons.  Germany  sup- 
plies 198,208,  the  United  Stetes  266,- 
462  tons,  ftrom  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Illinois.  The  failure  of  natural  gas  in 
Kansas  will  probably  diminish  the  out- 
put. It  is  used  especially  in  galvanic 
battery,     and     for     galvanized     iron 

(QQ.  ▼.). 

ZinolbortroMk  Tropical  monocoty- 
ledons, perennials,  with  bulbous  roots, 
including  ginger,  cardamons,  grains  of 
paradise,  curcuma,  etc.  Ginger  is 
found  in  the  East  and  West  indies, 
with  reed-like  stems,  three  feet  high, 
and  conical  spikes  of  flowers.  The 
best  powder  is  from  Jamaica.  The 
Chinese  boil  the  root  in  syrup,  and 
the  United  States  imporU  400,000 
pounds  of  the  preserve  In  fancy  jars. 
Ginger  beer  contains  ginger,  sugar, 
lemons,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

ZKon.  The  ancient  mountain-citadel 
of  the  Jebusites  at  Jerusalem,  taken 
and  fortified  by  David,  who  built  his 
palace  there  (2  Sam.  v.,  6-9).  Ac- 
oordinf  to  tradition,  it  was  the  west- 
em  hill  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  Is  now 
held  that  it  was  the  same  as  Ophel, 
the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  hill, 
rising  precipitously  from  the  valleys, 
and  contiguous  to  what  was  afterward 
the  temple  area. 

Zl'onism.  An  effort  of  the  Jews, 
hunted  by  Russia  and  Anti-Semitism, 
to  secure  a  lawful  abode  for  their 
own.  Dr.  Herzl,  the  originator  of  the 
movement,  desires  to  obtain  Palestine 
fk*om  Turkey,  secure  extra- territoriality 


of  sacred  places,  and  establish  his 
countrymen  in  large  numbers.  There 
are  300,000  paying  members  and  1.000 
societies,  900  in  Russia  and  25  In  the 
United  States.  The  reformed  clergy 
and  financiers  are  against  it,  but  Israel 
ZangwiU  and  Max  Nordau  support  the 

ZIth'ap  (Greek,  kithara,  Ivre).  A 
Tyrolese  instrument,  with  32  strings 
stretched  over  a  sound  box  and  with  a 
fretted  finger-board  on  the  bridge.  The 
left  hand  makes  the  stops,  the  right 
thumb  wears  a  spurred  ring  to  pluck 
the  strings. 

Zittau  (tsit'tau;  Bohemian  Chytawa,. 
honored,  rich).  A  town  of  Saxony,  48 
miles  southeast  of  Dresden.  It  suffered 
in  Hussite,  Thirty  Years*  and  Seven 
Years*  Wars.  It  is  in  a  coal  district  and 
produces  wonderful  linen  and  damask: 
also  woolens;  pottery.    P.  33,500. 

Zlz'yphua.  A  genus  including  the 
Jujube  trees  with  various  thorny 
varieties.  The  Zizyphus  Jujube  of  In- 
dia and  China  furnishes  an  excellent 
fruit  called  the  Chinese  date.  Zizyphus 
sativa  of  the  Mediterranean  is  also 
eaten  as  a  fruit,  and  relieves  coughs. 
What  is  called  Jujube  paste  is  prac- 
tically made  of  gum  arable  and  gelatin. 
The  traditional  lotus  of  mythology  is  a 
species  of  Zizyphus,  also  camel's 
thorn,  the  cog-wheel  of  Jamaica  and 
the  black  iron-wood. 

lo'dlso  (Greek,  soon,  sodion,  ani- 
mal). The  belt  of  the  firmament  en- 
closing the  circuit  over  which  the  sun 
and  planets  travel.  It  is  divided  into 
twelve  equal  spaces  of  thirty  degrees 
each,  comprising  respectively  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac — ^Aries,  Tau- 
rus, Gemini.  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra^ 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius^apricornus,  Aqua- 
rius, and  Pisces.  The  Zodiac  was  of 
Babylonian     origin,     associated     with 

Erimitive  oriental  animistic  myths,  and 
orrowed  by  the  Greeks. 

Zola  (zolah'),  Emilo  (1840-1902). 
The  son  of  an  Italian  engineer  who 
came  before  the  public  as  a  novelist  in 
1867  with  "  Th^rftse  Raquin '*  which  at 
once  caused  him  to  be  talked  about. 
He  then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  novels  which  should  depict  the  his- 
tory of  a  Second  Empire  family  in 
various  realistic  phases,  and  began  the 
series  with  ''  La  Fortune  des  Rougons.**' 
in  1874,  following  with  five  others. 
In  1877  he  made  a  higher  success  bv 
'*  L*Assommoir.**  Prom  that  time  every 
novel  he  published  had  an  immense 
sale.  "  Nana."  "  La  D6bAcle,**  •'  Lour- 
des,**  •♦  Rome,**  "  Paris,**  and  others  ap- 
peared in  quick  succession.  In  tne 
rendering  of  horror  and  gloom  and  re- 
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pulsiveness  Zola  had  no  equal,  and  he 
lapsed  into  deplorable  coarseness  at 
times.  Zola  championed  the  cause  of 
Dreyfus  with  great  courage.  He  died 
of  accidental  asphyxiation. 

Zoirvarein  (tsoU'-fer-in;  German, 
customs-union).  A  commercial  fed- 
eration of  German  States,  dating  from 
1818,  for  the  maintenance  of  uniform 
duties  and  tariffs  as  against  foreign 
countries  and  of  Free  Trade  between 
themselves.  It  is  now  co-extensive 
with  the  German  Empire. 

Zona  (Greek,  belt).  An  imaginary 
geographical  belt  encircling  the  earth. 
There  are  five  of  these  zones — the  Tor- 
rid Zone,  from  tropic  to  tropic;  two 
Temperate  Zones,  from  the  tropics  to 
Che  Polar  Circles ;  and  two  Frigid  Zones 
from  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  North 
and  South  Poles  respectively. 

Zonur'Ma  (Greek,  belt-tails).  A 
family  of  three  genera  of  lizards,  in 
South  Africa  ana  Madagascar,  wrig- 
gling in  crevices  of  every  rock.  The 
tail  of  the  Zonurus  is  belted  with  horny 
spikes.  The  Chamssaura  is  practi- 
cally v^thout  legs,  and  moves  like  a 
snake. 

Zodl'ogy  (Greek,  science  of  animals). 
Aristotle  (384-322  B.  C),  founded  the 
science  in  his  '*  Works  on  the  History, 
Parts  and  Generation  of  Animals."  His 
pupil,  Alexander  the  Great,  aided  his 
studies  with  all  the  resources  of  his  em- 
pire. Pliny  (23-79  A.  D.)  continued 
the  work,  and  so  did  the  Arabian  nat- 
uralists and  Albertus  Magnus  (1193- 
1280) .  Konrad  Gesner  in  nis  *'  History 
of  Animals,"  1551-52,  arranged  them 
&s  viviparous,  oviparous,  birds  aquatic, 
including  animals  of  America  and 
the  Indies.  Janssen  invented  the  micro- 
scope, 1590-1600,  and  prepared  for  the 
researches  of  Malpighf,  Leeuwenhoek, 
Harvey  (q.  v.)  ana  Swammerdam.  Lin- 
nsus  introduced  classification,  1755, 
and  was  followed  by  Camper,  Hunter 
and  Vicq  d'Azyr.  Buff  on  (q.  v.)  col- 
lected and  described.  Cuvier  and  La- 
marck founded  comparative  anatomy 
and  paleontology,  followed  by  Geoffrey 
and  Saint  Hilalre  and  Savigny.  The 
scientific  voyages  of  Darwin  (q.  v.), 
and  Wilkes  (q.  v.),  increased  knowl- 
edge and  Darwin  created  a  new  era  of 
thought.  Humboldt,  Wallace,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Huxley,  H&eckel,  Agassiz, 
Koellikes,  Mivart,  have  been  leaders  in 
the  science 

Zo'ophyta  (Greek,  animal  plant).  The 
name  given  to  a  class  of  organisms 
combining  the  nature  of  both  plants 
and  animals,  such  as  coral,  sponges,  sea 
anemones,  etc.  This  was  an  artificial 
group  made  by  Cuvier,  and  is  only  used 
for  popular  convenience. 


Zoroas'tM*  (Baotrian,  Zarathushtra) . 
A  Persian  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  B.  C. 
As  to  his  real  personality,  however,  we 
have  little  but  conjecture  to  go  upon. 
The  religious  system  which  bears  his 
name  dates  back  to  the  days  of  ancient 
Persia,  and  is  set  forth  in  the  **  Avesta," 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsees. 
and  in  the  ^  Gathas  **  (hynms).  Only 
a  few  thousand  Zoroastrians  survive  in 
Persia,  but  in  India  the  sect  is  numer- 
ous. The  idea  of  the  theologry  of  Zw- 
oaster  is  that  *'  Ormuzd  "  is  the  creative 
force  of  all  that  tends  to  goodness  and 
happiness,  and  that  Ahriman  is  the 
spirit  of  evil,  these  two  powers  bein^ 
in  eternal  conflict  in  regard  to  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race.  The  writings 
of  Zoroaster  contained  with  variations 
in  the  "  Zend  Avesta  "  (q.  v.) ,  preserve 
the  remains  of  a  primitive  Persian 
mythology,  corresponding  closely  to 
that  of  the  **Vedas,"  and  related  in 
many  ways  to  the  Greek  and  Scandina- 
vian systems.  The  old  gods  became 
Zoroaster*s  angels  and  demons. 

Zu'luland.  A  British  protectorate  in 
southeastern  Africa,  a  part  of  the  col- 
ony of  Natal  since  1897,  area  11,000 
square  miles,  p.  190,000.  The  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  are  consider- 
able including  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
tin.  In  1878  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  the  then  chief  of  Zulu- 
land,  Cetewayo,  involving  serious  dis- 
aster to  the  British  forces  at  Isandula. 
January  22, 1879,  but  bringing  final  vic- 
tory to  British  arms  on  July  4,  1880.  at 
Ulundi.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that 
the  French  Prince  Imperial  lost  bis 
life. 

ZOploh  (tsu-rik).  A  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland, bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Rhine  River;  area  665  square  miles, 
contains  large  part  of  Lake  of  ZQrieh 
(25  miles  long,  2V4  miles  wide)  and 
several  other  lakes;  traversed  by  hills 
and  low  mountains  with  pastoral  agri- 
cultural forest  and  vineyards;  many 
manufactures.  P.  (rapidly  inoreasinf) 
450,000.  The  capital  is  ZQrieh,  the 
most  important  and  populous  town  in 
Switzerland.  It  contains  the  Swiss  Na- 
tional Museum,  a  cathedral,  and  many 
fine  buildings  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Industries  and  commerce  are 
prosperous.  P.  172,116.  Zwingli  was 
pastor  of  the  cathedral,  and  Lavater 
pastor  of  Peterskirche.  Puseli  was  a 
native  of  ZQrieh. 

Zut'phan  (Dutch,  south  fen).  A 
fortified  tovm  on  the  Yssel,  in  Oelder- 
land,  Holland,  near  Amheim  with  a 
brisk  trade;  p.  20,560.  The  prineipai 
buildings   of  Zutphen   are   the   Great 
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Church  (1103),  restored  in  1857,  and 
the  WijD  Huls  tower.  The  town  has 
been  several  times  besieged.  It  was  in 
a  skirmish  on  the  Held  of  Warnfleld 
near  here  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  re- 
ceived the  wound  from  which  he  after- 
wards died,  in  1586. 

Zuyder  Zee  (tzoi'der  tza%  Dutch, 
south  sea,  contrasted  with  North  Sea 
or  German  Ocean).  A  gulf  or  arm  of 
the  North  Sea.  formerly  a  lake;  en- 
larged by  inundations  in  the  thirteenth 
century:  area  2,027  square  miles  (max- 
innum  length  85  miles,  breadth  45 
miles);  mean  depth  11V4  feet.  The  is- 
lands of  Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschelling, 
Ameland,  and  Schiermonikoog,  stretch 
in  a  chain  across  the  entrance,  and 
mark  what  was  the  old  coast-line. 
Within  the  Zuyder  Zee  are  the  islands 
of  Wieringen,  Urk,  Schokland,  and 
Marken.  From  1892  to  1894  a  royal 
commission  had  under  consideration  a 
scheme  for  draining  the  Zee  ahd  re- 
claiming some  750  square  miles  at  a 
cost  of  $130,000,000,  which  was  re- 
commended for  adoption,  but  has  not 
been  carried  out. 

Zwiekeu  (tsvik'ou).  A  town  near 
Chemnitz,  Saxony,  on  the  Zwickauer 
Mulde.  It  is  a  great  commercial  center, 
the  largest  railway  station  in  Germany, 
and  is  situated  in  a  rich  coal  region. 
It  produces  chemicals,  machinery,  por- 
64 


celain,  paper,  glass  and  other  manu- 
factures; p.  62,500.  Also  a  smaller 
town  of  the  same  name  near  Reich  en - 
berg,  Bohemia;  p.  5,618. 

Zwino'li  (tsving'lii.  Ulrlch  (1484- 
1531).  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  Swiss 
Reformation  leaders.  He  preached  the 
new  doctrine  with  great  earnestness, 
and  wrote  several  works  in  support  of 
them.  His  chief  sphere  of  action  was 
in  ZQrich,  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
city  he  was  preacher.  He  was  killed  in 
a  conflict  with  the  Roman  Catholics  at 
Gappel. 

Zworie.  A  city  near  Zutphen.  Hol- 
land, the  capital  of  Overyssel,  on  the 
Zwarte  Water.  It  was  formerly  a  Han- 
seatic  city  with  a  great  cattle  market; 
p.  32,120.  At  the  monastery  of  A«rnet- 
enburg  close  by  Thomas  k  Kempis  lived 
and  died. 

Zygla  (zyg'-i-a).  An  epithet  of  June 
(Hera),  as  the  patroness  of  marriage, 
the  Roman  Pronuba. 

Zymot'lc  or  ZymotoxMo  Dieeeees 
(Greek,  yeast,  poison).  Diseases  caused 
by  bacteria,  the  name  referring  to  the 
bacteria  which  cause  fermentation. 
They  imply  the  infectious  and  conta- 
gious diseases,  including  typhoid,  ty- 
Ehus,  bubonic  plague,  yellow-fever,  tu- 
erculosis,  cholera,  diptheria,  scarlet- 
fever,  small-pox,  measles,  mumps  and 
erysipelas  (qq.  v.). 
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A.  On  endorsements  =  Audited,  Ac- 
cepted, or  Approved. 

a,  @.  =  at;  as  5  yds.  @  24  ots. 

Ai.  Originally  a  symbol  used  by 
Lloyd's  Register  of  BriUsh  Shipping, 
in  which  the  hull  is  rated  by  letters, 
the  equipment  by  figures. 

Abandonment.  In  marine  insurance 
the  giving  up  to  the  insurers  of  prop- 
erly partly  destroyed,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  claiming  full  insurance. 

AbaUment.  An  amount  deducted;  a 
discount;  removal  of  a  nuisance. 

Abayanoe.  Suspense,  as  an  unset- 
tled estate  held  in  abeyance. 

Abrogate.  To  repeal ;  annul ;  abolish ; 
destroy. 

Abstract.  Abridgment  or  summary 
of  a  document. 

Aooaptance.  Agreement  to  terms 
proposed;  engagement  to  pay,  made 
by  the  person  on  whom  a  draft,  bill 
or  exchange,  or  other  order  is  drawn. 
The  order  when  it  has  been  accepted. 

Acceptanca  aupra  Protest  or  for 
Honor.  Agreement  to  pay  a  note  or 
bill  protested  to  preserve  the  honor 
of  the  maker  or  endorser. 

Accaptor.  The  one  who  accepts  a 
draft,  bill  of  exchange  or  other  order. 

Aocaasion.    Acquiring. 

Aocaasory.  One  who  instigates, 
abets,  or  aids  the  offense  of  another. 

Accident  Insurance.  Insurance 
against  personal  injury  by  accident. 

Accommodation  Endorser.  One  who 
endorses  accommodation  paper. 

Accommodation  Paper.  Commercial 
paper  not  founded  on  an  actual  trade 
transaction  but  drawn  in  order  to  be 
discounted  for  the  benefit  0/  one  or 
all  of  the  drawers,  acceptors  or  en- 
dorsers. 

Accord  and  Satisfaction.  Settlement 
of  a  claim  by  agreement  to  accept  one 
thing  in  place  of  the  originally  claimed. 

Account  (Acct.,  %).  A  statement  of 
business  dealings  between  individuals 
or  firms. 

Account  Current.  A  running  ac- 
count; a  statement  of  transactions  be- 
tween firms  or  individuals,,  generally  in 


the  form  of  a  summary  of  debits  and 
credits. 

Account  8alea.  The  itemized  state- 
ment of  a  broker  or  commission  agent 
to  his  principal,  showing  the  quantity 
of  goods  sold,  prices,  charges,  com- 
missions and  net  proceeds. 

Accountant.  An  expert  examiner  or 
adjuster  of  accounts. 

Accroach.  To  attempt  to  use  power 
without  authority. 

Accrue.    To  inerease;  be  due. 

Acknowledge.  To  admit  the  receipt 
of  correspondence,  remittance  or  order. 

Acknowledgment.  A  receipt.  A 
formal  declaration  made  before  a  com- 
petent officer  by  one  who  executes  an 
instrument  that  it  is  his  voluntary  act. 

Acquittance.  A  written  receipt  or 
discharge  from  all  claims  in  full. 

Act.  A  formal  writing  expressing 
what  has  been  done.  The  enactment 
by  a  legislative  body  or  court. 

Act  of  Qod.  A  physical  cause  of  in- 
jury which  cannot  be  prevented  by 
human  means,  such  as  tempest,  light- 
ning, earthquake,  etc. 

Action.    A  suit  or  process  at  law. 

Adjudicate.  To  settle  by  legal  pro- 
cess. 

Adjustment.  Settlement  of  legal 
claims  and  disputed  accounts. 

Ad  Litem.  [Lat.]  For  a  law  suit. 
A  term  applied  to  a  guardian  or  rep- 
resentative of  a  widow  or  other  per- 
son not  competent  to  appear  person- 
ally before  a  court. 

Administer.    To  settle  an.  estate. 

Administrator  (Admr.)9  Administra- 
trix (Admx.).  An  officer  appointed  by 
the  court  to  settle  the  estate  of  an 
estate  or  in  the  absence  of  a  qualified 
executor. 

Admiralty  Court.  A  court  having 
Jurisdiction  in  maritime  questions. 

Ad  Valorem.  [Lat.l  According  to 
value.  Ad  Valorem  duties  are  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
imported  article,  not  according  to 
weight,  measure,  etc.  (specific  duties). 

Advance.  Rise  in  value.  To  pay  or 
furnish  money  before  it  is  due. 

Adventure.      A    speculation.      The 
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shipment  of  goods  on  shipper^s  own 
account. 

Adventure,  Bill  of.  A  declaration 
signed  by  the  master  of  a  ship  which 
carries  goods  at  the  owner^s  risk. 

Adventure  In  Co.  Shipment  of  goods 
at  Joint  risk  of  shipper  and  consignee. 

Adverse  Possession.  The  holding  of 
real  property  contrary  to  the  claim  of 
another. 

Advice.  Commercial  notice  sent  by 
letter,  called  Letter  of  Advice. 

Affiant.  One  who  makes  an  affi- 
davit. 

Affidavit.  A  written  declaration  un* 
der  oath. 

Affiliation.  The  determining  of  the 
paternity  of  a  child. 

Affinity.     Relationship  by  marriage. 

Affreightment.  The  hiring  of  a  snip 
for  transportation  of  goods. 

Age  of  Consent.  The  age  at  which 
minors  may  enter  into  a  valid  contract 
of  marriage. 

Agency.  The  relation  to  his  princi- 
pal of  one  authorized  to  act  for  an- 
other. 

Agent.    One  who  acts  for  another. 

Aggravation.  A  circumstance  which 
enhances   crime   or   increases   danger. 

Agio.  [ItaL]  Difference  in  value  ne- 
tween  current  and  standard  moneys,  as 
between  bank  notes  and  gold. 

Agiotage.  Speculation  on  the  fluc- 
tuation of  publio  securities. 

Agrarian.  Relating  to  land  or  its 
tenure. 

Agreement.     A  contract  or  bargain. 

Alias.  [Lat.]  Otherwise.  An  as- 
sumed name. 

Alien.  One  of  foreign  birth  not 
naturalized  in  the  country  of  his  resi* 
dence  and  owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
power. 

Alienate.    To  transfer  property. 

Alienation.    Conveyance  or  title. 

Alienation  Clause.  In  Are  insurance 
policies,  a  clause  rendering  the  policy 
void  if  the  property  insured  is  sold  or 
transferred. 

Alimony.  In  divorce  law,  a  provision 
made  by  the  court  from  her  husband's 
income  or  estate  for  the  support  of  a 
wife. 

Aliquot  Part.  A  number  contained 
an  exact  number  of  times  in  a  larger 
number. 

Allegation.  A  statement  of  what  a 
party  undertakes  to  prove.  The  charge 
undertaken  to  be  proved. 

Aiieglanoe.  The  obligation  due  from 
a  citizen  to  his  Rovernment. 

Allonge.  [Fr.j  A  slip  of  paper  at- 
tached to  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange  to 
allow  space  for  more  endorsements. 

Allotment  Ticket.    An  order  for  the 


payment  of  a  specific  portion  of  a  sea- 
man's wages  to  his  family  at  stated  in- 
tervals during  a  voyage. 

Allow.  To  conoexie,  discount,  de- 
duct. 

Allowanoe.  Deduction  from  weight 
or  amount.    Sailor's  rations. 

Alloy.  [Fr.]  Baser  metal  com- 
pounded with  a  finer.  The  union  of 
different  metals.  In  coinage,  gold  Is 
alloyed  with  silver  or  copper;  silver 
with  nickel,  brass  or  copper. 

Alluvium.  The  gradual  increase  of 
the  shore  of  a  stream  formed  by  de- 
posits  carried   by   the  water. 

Amotion.  A  turning  away  or  re- 
moval. 

Amount  Qrosa.  The  sum  total  or  ag- 
gregate. 

Amount  Net.  The  sum  total  less  de- 
ductions for  expenses,  discount,  or 
charges. 

Ancestor.  In  law  the  term  includes 
collaterals  as  well  as  lineals. 

Anohorage.  A  spot  where  ships  may 
anchor  safely.  A  toll  or  fee  for  an- 
choring. 

Anoillary.    Auxiliary. 

Anker.  A  foreign  liquid  measure  of 
about  ten  gallons. 

Annex.  To  take  for  permanent  hold- 
ing; fixtures  are  annexed  to  the  realty. 

Annuity.  A  sum  of  money  paid 
yearly  or  at  fixed  intervals. 

Annul.    To  make  void. 

Answer.  To  reply;  be  responsible 
for.  In  law,  a  reply  to  a  charge. 

Antedate.  To  date  before  the  true 
time. 

Appeal.  In  law,  to  apply  for  a  re- 
view of  a  cause. 

Appearanoe.  In  law.  the  coming  into 
court  or  formal  submitting  to  a  court's 
Jurisdiction  by  a  person  summoned. 

Appellate  Court.  A  court  having 
power  to  review  the  decisions  of  lower 
courts. 

Apply.  To  dispose  |0f,  as  to  apply 
funds  in  payment  of  a  note. 

Appraise.  To  place  a  value  on  prop- 
erly. 

Appraiser.  One  who  appraises.  A 
government  officer  who  fixes  the  value 
of  dutiable  articles. 

Appreciate.    To  increase  in  value. 

Apprentloe.  One  legally  bound  out 
to  another  to  learn  a  trade. 

Appropriation.  A  government  grant 
of  money  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Approval.  A  sale  on  approval  is 
conditional  on  the  approval  or  the  pur- 
chaser, who  may  return  the  goods  if 
not  satisfactory. 

Appurtenanoe.  In  law,  a  thin^  or 
right  that  goes  with  the  land,  as  a  right 
of  way. 
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ArbttPfttlon.  The  adjustment  of  die* 
puted  points  by  disinterested  persons 
chosen  by  the  contending  parties. 

Arbitration  of  Exchanoo*  Computa- 
tion of  the  difference  in  rates  of  ex- 
change among  bankers  in  three  or  more 
countries,  to  discover  ^whether  it  is 
more  profitable  to  forward  money  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly. 

Arrest.  To  take  a  person  or  prop- 
erty into  legal  custody. 

Araon.  The  malicious  burning  of  a 
building  or  of  a  ship. 

Article.  A  single  piece  of  goods.  A 
written  agreement  or  contract,  as  arti- 
cles of  co-partnership.  Division  of  a 
document. 

Artlolaa  of  War.  A  code  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  army 
and  navy. 

Assault.;  A  civil  and  criminal  of- 
fense, consisting  in  the  attempt  or  of- 
fer to  do '  bodily  hurt. 

Aaaay.'  To  test  the  proportion  of  al- 
loy in  metals. 

Aiiaesa^  To  value;  to  fix  a  rate;  to 
levy  a  tax  or  -share  of  expenses. 

Assets.  Resources  available  for  the 
payment  of  debts;  opposed  to  liabilr 
ities. 

Assign.  To  transfer  or  make  over 
property  or  rights  to  another. 

Assignee;  One  to  whom  an  assign- 
ment is  made.  A  trustee  for  the  cred- 
itors of  a  bankrupt  estate  or  insolvent 
debtor. 

Assignment.  A  transfer  of  property 
to  an  assignee. 

Assignor.  Ojae  who  assigns  prop- 
erty. 

Assizes.  [Eng.l  The  sessions  of  a 
court  for  Jury  trials  held  periodically 
in  the  various  bounties  of  England.. 

Association.  A  body  of  men.  A  busi- 
ness or  stock  cpmpany. 

AssoKment.  A  quantity  of  goods 
varying  in  quality. 

Assumpsit.  An  undertaking  based 
on '  a  consideration.  An  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  breach  of  contract. 

Assurgnoe.    See  Insurance. 

Attachment.  A  seizure  made  by 
order  of  a  court  to  bring  property  or  a 
person  into  its  custody. 

Attest.  To  certify,  witness  by  sig- 
nature. 

Attorn.  To  agree  to  become  tenant  to 
one  not  the  original  landlord  but  who 
claims  the  reversion. 

Attorney.  An  agent  legally  ap- 
pointed by  another.  An  officer  of  the 
court.    A  counselor. 

Attomoy,  Power  of.  Written  au- 
thority empowering  one  person  to  act 
for  another. 


Attorney  aeneral.  The  '  chief  law 
officer  of  the  government. 

Attorney  In  Faot.  One  acting  under 
power  of  attorney. 

Auction.  Public  sale  of  property  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

Audit.  To  examine  and  certify  ac- 
counts and  vouchers. 

Auditor.  One  authorized  to  examine 
accounts.  An  officer  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Averr.  To  declare  or  assert  .formally. 

Average.  Mean  value  or  quality.  A 
fair  sample.  Equitable  distribution  df 
expense  or  loss.  Formerly  a  charge  in 
addition  to  freight  paid  by  the  shipper 
to  the  ship's  master  for  care  of  the 
goods. 

Average  Qeneral..  In  marine  insur- 
ance, a  proportionate  Charge  on  ship 
and  goods  to  cover  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice of  a  part.  '  •  • 

Average,  Partloular.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  partial  damage  of  ship  alone, 
or  cargo  alone,  arising  from  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  or  mishaps  and  not  in- 
volving the  general  safety.    ^       .  -  • 

Averago.  Petty.  Small  'Charges, 
such  as  pilotage,  port  charges,  and  the 
like,  borne  in  part  by  ship  and  in  part 
by  cargo. 

Averago  of  Payments.  The  method 
of  determining  the  time  when  the  pay-^ 
ment  of  one  sum  may'  be  made  of 
several  sums  due  at  different  dates 
'without  loss  to  either  party.    . 

Avoid.     In  law,  to  nullify,  annul.    • 

Avulsion.  Lands'  removed  by  the 
sudden  action  of  water  from  one  es- 
tate and  added  to  another. 

Award.    A  decision  by  arbitration. 


Ball.  To  set  free  by  becoming 
surety  for  the  appearance  in  court  of 
the  person  to  be  tried.  The  amount 
pledged. 

Bailee.  One  to  whom  goods  are  4lo* 
livered  under  a  contract  of  bailment. ' 

Bailment.  The  delivery  of  goods  to 
another  in  trust  for  some  purpose. 

Bailor.  One  who  delivers  goods  un- 
der a  contract  of  bailment. 

Balance  (Bal.).  The  difference  nec- 
essary to  make  the  two  sides  of  an  ao- 
count  equal.     Weighing  scales. 

Balance  Account.  An  account  made 
up  of  balances  of  different  accounts. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  condition  of  a 
business 

Balance  Sheet.  A  paper  showing  a 
summary  of  open  accounts. 

Balance  of  Trade.  The  difference  in 
value  between  the  total  exports  and 
imports  of  a  country. 
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Bale.  A  corded  package  of  goods 
for  IraDSportatioD. 

Ballast.  Weight  used  to  steady  a 
ship.  To  load  with  ballast  instead  of 
cargo.  - 

Banco.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  the 
difference  between  bank  value  and  de- 
preciated current  value  of  money. 

Bank.  An  institution  for  the  deposit, 
discount  and  circulation  of  money. 

Bankable.     Receivable  at  par  at  a 

bank. 

Bank  Bill  or  Note.  A  promissory  note 

Srinted  by  the  government  and  issued 
y  national  banks,  used  as  money,  and 
payable  on  demand.  ^     ^  . 

Bankbook.  Passbook  of  a  bank  to 
which  deposits  are  recorded  and  paid 
checks  entered.         .    .      ^ 

Bank  Draft.  A  bill  of  exchange 
dravm  by  one  bank  on  another  bank. 

Bank  Houra.  Usually  from  9  or  10  A. 
M.  to  3  P.  M.  ^,     ^ 

Bankrupt.  One  unable  to  pay  his 
debts.    One  who  fails  in  business. 

Bankruptoy.  The  condition  of  being 
adjusted  banKrupt  by  the  court. 

Bank  Stock.  Shares  in  a  banking 
company.  Paid  up  capital  of  a  bank 
divided  into  shares. 

Bar.  A  final  defense.  A  plea  de- 
feating an  action.  The  whole  body  of 
licensed  lawyers.  The  legal  profes- 
sion. ,  ^, 

Bargain.  A  stipulation.  An  agree- 
ment of  sale.  ,       ^        -     - 

Barratry.  In  maritime  law,  breach  of 
duty  or  trust  by  master  or  crew,  as 
against  owners  or  insurers.  In  com- 
mon law,  the  malicious  encouragement 
of  litigation. 

Barrel.  A  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining 31%  gallons,  wine^  measure ; 
30  gallons,  beer  measure ;  32  gallons, 
ale  measure;  196  pounds  of  flour;  224 
pounds  of  butter;  200  pounds  of  pork 
or  beef.  The  dry  barrel  is  not  a  legal- 
ized measure.  ^    ,  ^^ 

Barrel  Bulk.  In  freight  measure- 
ment, 5  cubic  feet. 

Barriater.  The  title  of  a  lawyer  prac- 
ticing in  the  higher  courts  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

Barter.  To  exchange  goods  for  an- 
other kind  of  goods  instead  of  money. 

Baae  Court.  An  inferior  court,  not 
one  of  record. 

Battery.  The  actual  doing  of  the 
personal  nurt  attempted  by  assault. 

Bear.  A  speculator  who  strives  to 
depress  the  nrice  of  stocks. 

Bearer.  One  who  holds  and  pre- 
sents a  note,  bill,  check  or  draft  for 
payment.  Negotiable  paper  drawn  pay- 
able to  bearer  need  not  be  endorsed. 

Bench.    The  seat  for  Judges.    The 


court.  The  whole  body  of  judges  as 
distinguished  from  the  bar. 

Bench  Warrant.  A  warrant  issued 
by  a  superior  court  Judge. 

Beneffolary.  The  person  to  whom  a 
life  insurance  policy  is  made  payable. 
The  person  for  whose  benefit  anotber 
holds  title  to  real  estate. 

Bequeath.    To  give  by  will. 

Bequeat.  The  act  of  giving  by  will. 
The  tiling  given  by  will. 

Bill.  A  statement  of  accounts  due. 
A  general  term  for  neflrotiable  oaper.  In 
law,  the  statement  of  particulars. 

Bill  Book.  An  account  kept  in  book- 
keeping of  notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of 
exchange. 

Billhead.  A  printed  form  of  bills, 
with  business  address. 

Bill  of  Diaoovery.  Application  to  a 
court  of  equity  to  compel  a  party  to 
an  action  to  disclose  facts  or  docu- 
ments in  his  possession. 

Bill  of  Entry.  An  account  of  goods 
entered  at  the  custom-house  for  im- 
portation. 

Bill  of  Exoeptiona.  A  written  state- 
ment of  exceptions  to  the  de^rtsion  of  a 
court 

Bill  of  Exohaniie.  A  written  order 
for  the  payment  of  money,  usually 
drawn  on  a  person  living  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Blllt  Domestio  or  Inland.  A  bill  of 
exchange  payable  in  the  country  where 
drawn;  usually  termed  draft. 

Bill  of  Lading.  A  written  statement 
of  goods  received  for  transportation, 
signed  by  the  carrier's  agent,  and  given 
to  the  shipper. 

Bill  of  Paroela.  An  account  given 
by  seller  to  buyer  of  the  value  of  goods 
bought.     Sometimes  used  for  invoice. 

Bill  of  Partloulara.  A  document  de- 
tailing the  demands  for  wtilch  an  action 
is  brought. 

Bill  Of  6ale  (B/8).  A  written  agree- 
ment under  seal  transferring  owner- 
ship of  personal  property. 

Bills  Payable.  Bills  ReoelTaMe. 
Commercial  paper  called  bills  receiv- 
able by  the  nolder,  and  bills  payable 
by  the  one  who  is  to  pay  them. 

Blaokmall.     Extortion  of  money  by 

threats.  .         ..      .     , 

Blank  Credit.  Authorisation  to  draw 
money  on  account  without  limitation  of 
the  amount.  _  ^ 

Blank  Endorsement.  Endorsement 
which  does  not  specify  the  person  to 
wliom  payment  is  to  be  made. 

Blockade.     To  obstruct  an  enemy's 

port. 

Board  of  Trade.  An  association  of 
business  men  for  the  regulation  and  ad- 
vancement of  commercial  interests. 
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Bona  FMe.     [Lat.]     In  good  faith. 

Bond.  A  legal  document  by  which  a 
person  binds  himself  to  pay  money  or 
perform  a  certain  act  under  penalty  of 
paying  a  specified  sum. 

Bond  Creditor.  A  creditor  whose 
debts  are  secured  by  a  bond. 

Bond  Debt.  A  debt  contracted  under 
obligation  of  a  bond. 

Bonded  'Qooda.  Goods  stored  in 
bonded  warehouses  or  bonded  cars» 
on  which  bonds  instead  of  cash  have 
been  given  for  import  duties  or  internal 
revenue. 

Bonded  Warehouee.  A  building 
owned  by  approved  persons  who  have 
given  bonds  or  guarantee  for  the  strict 
observance  of  the  revenue  laws;  used 
for  storing  dutiable  merchandise  until 
the  duties  are  paid  or  the  goods  re- 
shipped  without  entry.   . 

Bondaman.  One  who  gives  security 
for  another. 

Bonua.  A  premium  given  on  a  loan 
or  for  a  favor  shown. 

Book  Debta.  Accounts  charged  on 
the  books. 

Bookkeeper.  One  in  charge  of  mer- 
cantile accounts. 

Bookkeeplna,  Single  Entry.  A  sim- 
ple system  of  bookkeeping  which  re- 
quires only  one  entry  for  a  single  trans- 
action.   Used  chiefly  in  retail  business. 

Bookkeeping,  Double  Entry.  The 
system  of  bookkeeping  which  requires 
for  every  transaction  two  entries,  one 
on  the  debit  and  one  on  the  credit  side. 

Borough.  An  incorporated  village  or 
town  not  a  city. 

Bottomry.  The  act  of  pledging  a 
vessel  for  sums  advanced  for  the  use 
of  the  ship.  If  the  ship  is  lost,  the 
lender  loses  the  whole  amount  of  his 
loan. 

Bought  and  Sold  Notea.  Memoranda 
given  by  a  broker  to  his  principal  an- 
nouncing particulars  of  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  commodities  for  the  account 
of  the  principal. 

Bounty.  A  bonus  or  premium  given 
to  encourage  a  special  industry  or  as 
an  inducement  to  enter  public  service. 

Brand.  A  mark  of  designation;  a 
trade-mark,  device,  or  name ;  a  particu- 
lar class  of  goods. 

Breach.    Violation  of  an  agreement. 

Breadatulfa.  Any  kind  of  grain,  corn 
or  meal  from  which  bread  is  made. 

Breakage.  The  allowance  made  by  a 
shipper  for  loss  caused  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  fl*agile  wares. 

Breaking  Bulk.  Opening  packages 
of  goods  m  transit. 

Breaking  In.  In  law,  any  violent  act 
technically  constituting  burglary. 

Brief.     A  concise  legal  summary  or 


statement  of  a  client's  case,  or  of  a 
law  argument. 

Broker.  An  agent  or  factor;  a  mid- 
dle man  paid  by  commission. 

Bull.  A  speculator  who  strives  to 
raise  the  value  of  stocks. 

Bullion.     Uncoined  gold  or  silver. 

Burden  of  Proof.  The  obligation 
resting  on  a  person  asserting  a  fact 
to  prove  it. 

Burglary.  Breaking  into  a  house  at 
night  with  felonious  intent. 

Buahel.  A  dry  measure,  18%  inches 
in  diameter  and  8  inches  deep  inside; 
its  capacity  is  2,150.42  cubic  inches. 

By-Bidder.  In  auctions,  one  era- 
ployed  to  make  bids  in  order  to  raise 
the  price  of  articles  to  be  sold. 

By-Lawa.  Private  regulations  made 
by  a  corporation  or  municipality  for  its 
government. 


Cabinet.  The  advisory  council  of  a 
sovereign  or  president.  The  body  of 
ministers  who  direct  the  government. 

Calculate.  To  determine  by  reckon- 
ing. 

Call.  A  demand  for  payment  of  in- 
stalments due  on  stock  or  unpaid  con- 
tributions. A  request  to  holders  of 
bonds  drawn  for  redemption  to  present 
them  for  payment  on  a  certain  date, 
after  which  interest  ceases.  In  the 
Stock  Exchange*  the  privilege  to  claim 
delivery  of  a  specifled  amount  of  stock  ' 
at  a  time  and  price  fixed. 

Canoel,  To  cross  out,  obliterate  any- 
thing written  (often  by  stamp  or 
punch) ;  to  annul,  set  aside. 

Canon.  A  rule  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

Caplaa.  [Lat.]  A  writ  commanding 
an  officer  of  the  law  to  take  into  cus- 
tody the  person  named  in  the  writ. 

Capital.  Money  or  property  invested 
in  business ;  amount  of  assets. 

Capltallat.  One  having  property  to 
invest;  a  man  of  wealth. 

Capital  Olfenae.  An  offense  punish- 
able by  death. 

Capital  Stock.  The  aggregate  a- 
mount  of  funds  or  property  invested  in 
a  corporation.  The  total  value  of 
stock  at  par. 

Capiution.    A  poll  tax. 

Carat,  Karat.  A  measure  of  weight 
(=3%  grains)  for  gold  and  precious 
stones.  The  measure  of  the  propor- 
tionate fineness  of  gold,  pure  gold  be- 
ing rated  at  24  carats. 

Cargo.  Merchandise  laden  on  a  ship 
for  transportation. 

Carrier.  One  who  transports  goods 
or  persons  for  hire. 

Cartaoe.  The  amount  paid  for  cart- 
ing goods. 
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Osrte  Blanche.  [Pr.]  Free  or  un- 
limited powers. 

Oas«.  A  box  for  holding  goods  or 
merchandise;  the  amount  of  its  con- 
tents.    In  law,  an  action  or  suit. 

OaMy  Action  on  the.  A  general  com- 
mon law  form  of  action. 

Cash.  Heady  money;  ffold,  silver, 
bank-notes,  usually  including  checks 
and  drafts. 

Cash  Book.  A  book  registering 
money  paid  in  and  out. 

Caah  Sales.  Sales  for  cash  in  dis- 
tinction to  sales  on  credit. 

Cashier.  One  in  charge  of  the  money 
,of  a  business  house  or  bank. 

Cassation.   [Fr.]   Annulling,  reversal. 

Casualty  Insurance.  Accident  in- 
surance. 

Caveat.  [Lat.]  A  legal  notice  filed 
to  prevent  a  proceeding  except  after 
notice.  In  patent  law  a  caveat  en- 
titles an  inventor  to  notice  of  compet- 
ing applications  for  patents  during  one 
year. 

Caveat  Emptor.  [Lat.l  Let  the 
buyer  beware.  A  phrase  embodying  the 
principle  that  a  purchaser  buys  at  his 
own  risk,  except  for  the  ordinary  legal 
protection. 

Certiflcais.  A  writing  testifying  to 
some  fact.  A  voucher,  as,  a  certificate 
of  deposit,  a  certificate  of  stock. 

Certified  Check.  A  check  accepted 
as  valid  by  the  bank  on  which  ft  is 
drawn.  The  amount  represented  by 
certified  check  is  withdrawn  from  the 
depositor's  account  and  held  to  meet 
payment  of  the  check. 

Cestui  que  Trust.  [Pr.]  One  hav- 
ing the  equitable  interest  in  property 
held  by  a  trustee. 

Challenge.  An  objection  made  by 
the  defense  or  plaintiff  to  a  Juror. 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  An  asso- 
ciation of  merchants  for  the  encour- 
agement of  commercial  interests. 

Champerty.  An  agreement  on  the 
part  of  a  person  to  aid  in  carrying  on 
a  suit  in  ^ich  he  has  no  legal  interest 
in  return  for  a  share  in  the  thing  sued 
for. 

Chancellor.  A  Judge  of  a  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Chancery.  In  England,  a  court  of 
equity  forming  a  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  In  the  United  States, 
a  Court  of  Equity. 

Charge.  A  statement  by  a  Judge  to 
a  Jury  instructing  them  in  regard  to 
the  legal  principles  involved  in  the 
case. 

Charter.  A  government  grant ,  em- 
powering a  corporation  to  do  business 
and  defining  its  rights  and  privileges. 
The  letting  or  hiring  of  a  vessel. 


Charier  Party.  A  written  contract 
for  the  hire  of  a  vessel  for  a  given 
voyage. 

Chattel.  Any  kind  of  property  ex- 
cept real  estate. 

Chattel  Mortgage.  A  mortgage  of 
property  other  than  real  property  to 
secure  a  payment. 

Checkf  Cheque.  An  order  on  a  bank 
by  a  depositor  for  payment  of  money. 

Check  Book.  A  printed  book  of 
blank  checks. 

Check  Clerks.  One  who  examines 
accounts  of  other  clerks.  A  bank  clerk 
who  enters  up  checks. 

Chose.   In  law,  personal  property. 

Choee  In  Action.  Personal  property 
to  which  one  has  a  right  enforceable 
by  legal  process,  but  not  actual  pos- 
session. 

Chose  In  Possession.  Personal  prop- 
erty of  which  one  has  actual  posses- 
sion. 

Circuit.  A  Judicial  district  for  the 
administration  of  law  by  visiting 
Judges. 

Circuit  Court.  A  court  sitting  suc- 
cessively in  different  places  m  its 
circuit. 

Circular.    An  advertising  notice. 

Circular  Mots.  A  note  or  letter  of 
credit  issued  by  bankers  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travelers,  requesting 
correspondents  at  different  places  to 
pay  money  on  demand. 

Circumstantial  Evidence.  ESvidenee 
establishing  facts  which  in  oommon 
experience  tend  to  prove  another  fact 
indirectly. 

Civil  Action.  One  Involving  private 
rights,  not  a  criminal  prooeedingr. 

Civil  Court.  A  court  for  the  trial  of 
civil  actions. 

Civil  Death.  The  legal  status  of  a 
living  person  who  has  by  lavr  forfeited 
his  civil  rights,  as  a  convict. 

Civil  Law.  The  body  of  law  aod 
relations  of  citizens,  as  distinguished 
from  military  law.  The  whole  system 
of  Roman  law.  The  body  of  priyate 
law  developed  ttom  the  Roman  law. 

Civil  Marriage.  One  performed  by  a 
civil  officer,  and  not  by  a  clergyman. 

Civil  RlghU  Act.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1875  providing  for  equal  en- 
joyment by  all  persons,  without  regard 
to  race,  of  hotels,  public  conveyances, 
etc. 

Civil  RighU  Bill.  A  bill  passed  by 
Congress  in  1866  securing  equal  civil 
and  political  rights  to  all  citizens,  ir- 
respective of  race  and  previous  condi- 
tion of  slavery. 

Civil  8ervice.  That  performed  for 
a  state,  other  than  military,  naval, 
legislative  and  Judicial. 
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Civil  Servio«  Act.  An  act  of  1871 
under  which  the  President  has  power 
to  fix  qualifications  and  rules  for  enter- 
ing the  civil  service. 

Olvll  8ervloe  Commission.  A  com- 
mission of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President  to  control  appointments 
to  the  civil  service. 

Claims,  Court  of.  A  court  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  state. 

Olesrsncs.  A  Custom  House  certifl- 
eate  tiiat  a  ship  has  been  cleared. 

Olearlno.  Entering  a  ship  at  the 
Custom  House  and  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  sail,  and  the  necessary  legal 
papers.  In  banking,  exchange  of  checks 
and  settling  balances. 

Cisarlng  House.  A  banking  exchange 
for  the  convenience  of  daily  settle- 
ments. Drafts  and  checks  are  ex- 
changed without  presentation  at  each 
of  the  banks  represented  and  a  balance 
is  struck,  which  alone  is  paid  in  cash. 

Closed  8hop.  One  in  which  non- 
union workers  are  not  employed. 

C.  C.  D.  Gash  or  collect  on  de- 
livery; a  method  of  payment  for  goods 
not  paid  for  when  purchased. 

Cods.  A  systematized  body  of  stat- 
ute law,  as  the  civil  code,  penal  code. 
A  system  of  signals  or  abbreviations. 

Collatsrsl.  Of  the  same  ancestry 
but  not  in  lineal  descent.  A  grandson 
is  of  lineal,  a  nephew  of  collateral  de- 
scent. 

Coilstersl  SscurHyy  or  Collstsrsl. 
Pledges  of  stock,  notes,  or  chattels,  as 
security  for  payment  of  indebtedness. 

Collsotop.  One  authorized  to  receive 
money  for  another.  The  chief  officer 
of  a  Custom  House. 

Commercs.  The  business  of  ex- 
changing commodities.  Mercantile 
business  in  general.  In  a  restricted 
sense,  the  shipping  belonging  to  a 
country. 

Commepoa.  Court  of.  A  court  estab- 
lished in  1910  to  adjudicate  causes 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Commercial  Law.  The  body  of  law 
relating  to  commerce. 

Commercial  Paper.  Bills  of  ex- 
change, drafts,  and  notes  given  in  the 
course  of  trades. 

Commission.  A  percentage  given  for 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods,  or  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  Tie  au- 
thority by  which  one  person  transacts 
business  for  another.  The  certificate 
conferring  military  or  naval  rank.  A 
body  of  men  authorized  to  perform  a 
certain  work. 

Commission  Broker.  An  agent  who 
buys  or  sells  on  commission. 


Commissioner.  One  holding  a  com- 
mission. 

Commissioner  of  Deeds.  An  attor- 
ney or  notary  authorized  to  take  ac- 
knowledgment   and    administer    oaths 

Commitment.  Sending  to  prison. 
The  court  order  directing  the  im- 
prisonment of  a  person. 

Common  Carrier.  One  who,  as  a 
business,  conveys  goods  or  passengers. 

Common  Law.  The  ordinary  law  of 
a  community.  Unwritten  law,  based 
upon  the  precedent  of  usage,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  written  or  statute  law. 

Common  Law  INarrlaoe.  One  en- 
tered into  by  consent  of  a  man  and 
woman  without  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
sanction. 

Common  Plsaap  Court  of.  In  some 
states,  a  court  having  Jurisdiction  in 
ordinary  civil  suits. 

Common  Stock.  Ordinary  stock  not 
participating  in  the  special  advantages 
of  orererred  stock. 

Company.  An  association  in  busi- 
ness. A  Joint  stock  concern.  A  term 
used  in  a  firm  name  to  designate  other 
partners  not  specifically  named. 

Compstsnoy.  In  law,  fitness  to  be 
heard  in  court.  Authority  of  a  legal 
officer. 

Complaint.  A  formal  statement  of 
charges  in  a  legal  action. 

Composition  Adjustment.  Settlement 
of  a  debt  by  payment  of  a  certain  per- 
centaflre 

Compound.  To  settle  a  claim  by  re- 
ceiving or  paying  only  part  of  the 
amount.  To  undertake,  for  a  con- 
sideration, not  to  prosecute  an  of- 
fender. 

Compound  Interest.  Interest  'on 
principal  and  accrued  interest. 

Compromlss.  To  agree  upon  a  set- 
tlement based  on  mutual  concessions. 

Condition  Prsoe'dent.  In  law,  a 
provision  to  be  fulfilled  before  an  in- 
strument takes  effect. 

Condition  6ubssqusnt«  A  provision 
contemplating  the  extinguishment  of  a 
right  established  in  an  instrument  be- 
cause of  some  possible  future  event. 

Consideration.  Value  received;  an 
equivalent  for  the  act  of  another. 

Consign.  To  send  goods  to  another 
for  sale  or  for  his  own  use,  or  to  be 
C9ped  for 

Consignee.  One  to  whom  goods  are 
sent. 

Consignment.  Goods  sent  to  an- 
other. 

Consignor.  One  who  sends  goods  to 
another. 

Consols.  The  funded  government 
securities  of  England. 

Constitution.     A  document  embody- 
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ing    the    principles    and    fundamental 
rules  of  a  nation,  state,  or  society. 

Conatltutional  Law.  The  body  of 
law  concerned  with  the  hiterpretation 
of  constitutions. 

Conaui.  A  government  agent  of  one 
country  residing  in  a  city  of  a  foreign 
country  to  guard  trade  interests  and 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  his  country. 

Contempt  of  Court.  Disobedience 
to  the  rules  or  orders  of  a  court.  Dis- 
respect of  court. 

Contra.  [Lat.]  On  the  opposite  side. 

Contraband.  Prohibited  goods  or 
merchandise.    Smuggled. 

Contraband  of  War.  Articles  which 
by  international  law  may  not  be  pro- 
vided to  belligerents,  as  munitions  or 
arms. 

Contract.  An  enforceable  agree- 
ment.   A  bargain. 

Contractor.  One  who  engages  to  do 
certain  work  or  furnish  goods  at  fixed 
rates.    A  public  supply  agent. 

Contributory  Negllgenoe.  In  law, 
such  negligence  on  the  part  of  one  in- 
jured as  to  form  part  of  the  cause  of 
Injury. 

Converaion.  In  law,  appropriation  or 
unauthorized  assumption  of  rights 
over  another's  property.  The  change 
from  real  to  personal  or  personal  to 
real  property. 

Conveyanca.  Transference  of  prop- 
erty. The  written  instrument  by  which 
property  is  transferred. 

Cooparage.  Charge  for  cooper's 
work  on  casks  or  barrels. 

Copartnarahlp.  The  same  as  part- 
nership. 

Copyright.  The  right  granted  by 
government  to  an  author  to  control  the 
publication  of  his  work. 

Corner.  The  buying  up  of  a  large 
quantity  of  a  commodity  to  raise  the 
Drice 

Coroner.  A  municipal  or  county  offi- 
cial charged  with  the  investigation  of 
deaths  apparently  due  to  violence. 

Corporation.  A  group  of  persons 
considered  in  law  as  a  single  individ- 
ual. 

Coata.  Expenses  of  litigation  im- 
posed by  the  court,  usually  on  the  los- 
ing party  to  a  suit. 

Counael.  A  legal  adviser  in  charge 
of  the  conduct  of  a  case. 

Count.  An  individual  complete 
charge  in  a  pleading. 

Counter  Claim.  A  claim  Introduced 
by  the  defendant  as  an  offset  to  the 
claim  of  the  plaintiff. 

Counter  Entry.  An  entry  in  a  con- 
trary  sense 

Counterfeit.  A  forgery.  A  spurious 
bank  bill. 


County  Court.  A  court  having  juris- 
diction within  the  limits  of  a  county. 

Coupon.  [Fr.]  A  certificate  of  in- 
terest attached  to  bonds  or  stock,  to  be 
detached  when  due. 

Course  of  Exchange.  The  sums  paid 
by  merchants  for  bills  of  exchange  in 
order  to  make  remittances  to  another 
country. 

Court  Martial.  A  court  of  officers 
for  the  trial  of  military  or  naval  of- 
fenses. 

Covenant.  A  promise  contained  in  a 
sealed  instrument. 

Coverture.  The  legal  status  of  a 
married  woman. 

Credentiala.  Testimonials  giving  an- 
thority. 

Credit  (Gr.).  Trust.  The  reputa- 
tion for  reliability  in  meeting  obliga- 
tions; financial  standing%  The  time 
given  for  payment  for  purchases  made 
on  trust.  In  accounts,  acknowledg- 
ment of  value  received  or  transferred, 
the  opposite  of  debit. 

Creditor  (Gr.).  One  to  whom  money 
or  value  is  owed.     One  fiving  credit. 

Criminal  Law.  The  body  of  law  re- 
lating to  criminal  cases,  as  opposed  to 
Civil  Law. 

The  Curbstone  (or  Curb).  A  place 
where  brokers  who  have  not  seats  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  transact  their  busi- 
ness in  the  open  street. 

Curbstone  Broker.  A  broker  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  regular  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Currency.  The  circulating  mediom 
of  a  country;  that  which  passes  for 
money. 

Current.  Of  money,  circulating 
freely.    Of  accounts,  now  running. 

Curtesy.  The  estate  of  a  husband 
in  the  lands  of  his  deceased  wife  if  t 
living  child  has  been  bom  to  them. 

Custom  House.  A  building  where 
duties  are  paid  and  ships  entered  and 
cleared. 

Customs.  Duties  Imposed  on  goods 
exported  or  imported. 


Damagea.  Money  compensation  for 
injury  received. 

Date.    Day  of  the  month  and  year. 

Day  book.  A  book  for  recordiof 
daily  transactions. 

Daya  of  Qraoa.  The  time,  usually 
three  days,  allowed  for  payment  of 
notes  or  bills  after  the  time  specified 
has  elapsed. 

Debase.  To  lessen  In  value;  as,  t 
debased  coinage.  . 

Debenture.  A  Custom  House  certifl- 
cate  entitling  an  exporter  to  draw  ba^c 
on  duties  paid. 
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Debit  (Dr.).  To  make  debtor.  The 
opposite  of  credit.    A  charge  entered. 

b«btop  (Dr.).  One  who  owes;  the 
opposite  or  creditor. 

Deolaration.  In  law,  the  full  state- 
ment of  the  plaintlfr*s  claim.  A  state- 
ment accepted  from  a  witness  instead 
of  an  oath. 

D«ol«re.  To  announce  (a  dividend). 
To  make  a  statement  of  dutiable  or 
taxable  property. 

Decline.    To  decrease  in  value. 

Decree.  A  decision  or  Judgment 
given  by  a  court  of  equity,  probate,  di- 
vorce or  admiralty. 

Deed.  A  sealed  legal  instrument, 
transferring  property,  usually  land. 

D«  Facto.    [Lat.l    In  fact;  actual. 

Defalcation.  Misappropriation  of 
money;  embezzlement. 

Default.  Failure  to  pay  a  debt.  Fail- 
ure to  appear  in  court  when  called. 
Judgment  by  default  may  be  entered 
against  a  defendant  who  neglects  to  ap- 
pear. 

Defeasance.  A  condition  the  fulfill- 
ment of  which  renders  a  contract  void. 

Defendant.  The  one  against  whom 
a  suit  or  action  is  made. 

Defense.  The  defendant's  answer  to 
the  plaintiffs  action. 

Deficiency  Bill.  A  legislative  act  pro- 
viding funds  to  meet  a  deficiency. 

Deficit.  [Lat.]  A  lack  of  funds  to 
balance  accounts.    A  falling  short. 

De  Jure.  [Lat.]  By  right  or  legal 
title,  as  distinguished  from  de  facto. 

Del  Credere.  [Ital.]  An  extra  com- 
mission given  an  agent  in  considera- 
tion of  his  guaranteeing  the  solvency 
of  those  with  whom  he  deals  on  credit. 

Delivery.  The  act  of  putting  prop- 
erty legally  in  another's  possession. 

De  Lunatico  Inquirendo.  [Lat.]  A 
writ  providing  for  the  investigation  of 
the  menial  condition  of  one  alleged  to 
be  mentally  unsound. 

Demand.  Presentation  of  a  claim  for 
payment. 

Demise.  To  convey  an  estate  in  real 
property  by  will  or  lease. 

Denial.  In  law.  the  contradiction  of 
the  allegations  of  the  opposing  party. 

Demurraflc.  Detention  of  a  vessel 
beyond  the  time  allowed  by  a  charter 
party.  The  payment  made  by  the  ship- 
per for  such  detention. 

Demurrer.  In  law,  a  pleading  which 
grants  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged, 
but  denies  that  they  are  sufficient,  or 
alleges  some  defect. 

Deponent.  One  who  makes  oath  as 
to  the  truth  of  a  written  statement. 

Deposit.  To  place  in  the  care  of  an- 
other, especially  to  leave  money  with 
a  bank  subject  to  order. .  Payment  on 
account. 


Deposition.  Testimony,  especially  in 
written  form,  under  oath,  to  be  used  in 
place  of  oral  testimony. 

Depot.  A  place  of  storage.  A  ware- 
house for  goods,  etc.  A  railway  sta- 
tion. 

Depreciate.    To  decrease  in  value. 

Derelict.  Property,  especially  a  ship 
or  cargo,  abandoned  by  the  owner. 

Deteriorate.    To  decrease  in  value. 

Deviation.  The  voluntary  departure 
without  necessity  of  a  ship  from  the 
regular  course  of  the  voyage  insured. 

Devise.  To  grant  by  will,  especially 
of  real  estate. 

Direct  Evidence.  Evidence  which 
proves  a  fact  directly,  as  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness. 

Director.  One  of  the  managers  of  a 
company  or  corporation. 

Disability.  Lack  of  qualification. 
Incapacity  to  perform  a  legal  act. 

Disaffirmance.  Canceling  a  voidable 
contract. 

Discharge.  To  execute  or  perform 
a  duty.  To  pay  a  debt.  To  unload  a 
ship. 

Discontinuance.  The  abandonment 
of  a  legal  proceeding  by  the  plaintiff  or 
through  his  neglect. 

Discount.  A  deduction  fl*om  or  al- 
lowance on  a  price  or  account.  Pay- 
ment of  interest  in  advance.  Bank 
discount  is  the  interest  on  the  face  of 
a  bill  or  note  from  the  date  of  dis- 
count until  maturity.  True  discount  is 
the  interest  which  added  to  the  present 
worth  equals  the  face  value. 

Discount  Broicer.  One  who  dis- 
counts commercial  paper. 

Discount  Day.  The  special  day  of 
the  week  appointed  by  a  bank  for  dis- 
counting notes. 

Disfranchise.  To  deprive  of  citizen's 
rights.  To  dispossess  a  member  of  a 
corporation. 

Dishonor.  Failure  to  pay  a  draft  or 
obligation  when  due. 

Dissolution.  Breaking  up  of  a  part- 
nership. 

Dissolve.  In  law,  to  discharge,  re- 
lease, annul. 

Distrain.    To  levy  a  distress. 

Distress.  The  seizing  of  personal 
property  to  enforce  payment  of  an 
obligation. 

District  Oourt.  A  subordinate  court 
with  Jurisdiction  in  special  cases. 

Dividend.  Proportional  payment  of 
profits  to  a  stockholder.  Payment  to 
creditors  out  of  a  bankrupt  estate. 

Divisible  Contract.  One  in  which 
certain  agreements  are  valid  and  others 
invalid. 

Divorce.  The  legal  separation  of 
husband  and  wife. 
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Dockage.  Charges  for  the  use  of  a 
dock.     Docking  facilities. 

Docket.  A  digest  or  abstract.  A 
list  of  cases  before  a  court. 

Domestic.  Not  foreign.  Of  home 
production. 

Domicile.  A  place  of  permanent  and 
legal  residence. 

Dormant.  Suspended,  not  acted  on, 
as  a  title 

Double-Eagle.  A  twenty-dollar  gold 
piece. 

Dower.  The  right  of  a  widow  to  a 
life  interest  in  one-third  of  all  real 
estate  owned  by  her  husband  at  any 
time  after  marriage. 

Draft.  An  order  to  pay  money.  A 
rough  copy.  A  deduction  from  gross 
weight.  The  number  of  feet  a  ship 
sinks  in  the  water. 

Draw.  To  make  a  draft.  To  call 
for  funds. 

Drawback.  An  allowance  or  return 
of  money  paid,  especially  of  duties. 

Drawee.  The  ope  on  whom  a  draft 
or  bill  is  drawn. 

Drawer.  The  maker  of  a  draft  or 
bill  of  exchange. 

Drayage.    Cartage. 

Drummer.  A  traveling  salesman; 
commercial  traveler. 

Dry  Qooda.    Textile  fabrics. 

Due.    Owing. 

Due  Bill.  A  written  acknowledgment 
of  debt,  not  negotiable. 

Dun.    To  press  for  payment. 

Dunnaqe.  Loose  material  laid  on  the 
bottom  or  a  8hip*s  hold  or  stowed  be- 
tween barrels  and  cases  to  prevent 
injury  to  cargo. 

Duplicate.  A  copy.  A  second  article 
of  the  same  kind.  In  law,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  an  instrument  having  the  valid- 
ity of  an  original. 

Duress.  Personal  restraint,  compul- 
sion, confinement. 

Duty.  Government  tax  on  exports  or 
imports. 


Eagle.    A  ten  dollar  gold  piece. 

Earnest.  A  payment  made  by  the 
buyer  to  bind  a  bargain. 

Easement.  The  right  to  the  use  of 
another's  land. 

E.  A  O.  E.  Abbreviation  for  **  Errors 
and  Omissions  Excepted." 

Effects.    Personal  property. 

Ejectment.  Dispossession,  eviction. 
An  action  to  recover  possession  of  real 
property. 

Emancipation     Proclamation.       The 

g reclamation  issued  on  Jan.  1,  1863, 
y  President  Lincoln  declaring  the 
freedom  of  slaves  within  the  territory 
in  rebellion. 


Embargo.  An  order  of  a  govern- 
ment forbidding  ships  to  enter  or  leave 
its  ports. 

Embezzle.  To  appropriate  fraudu- 
lently money  entrusted  to  one's  care. 

Emblements.  Growing  crops  which 
have  been  sown  or  planted,  and  their 
profits. 

Eminent  Domain.     The  right  of  a 

?'Overnment   to   take   private   property 
or  public  use,  with  compensation  to 
the  owner. 

Employer's  Liability  Insurance.  In- 
surance against  loss  caused  by  injury 
to  an  employee. 

Emporium.  A  place  of  trade,  com- 
mercial centre. 

Enabling  Act.  A  statute  making 
lawful  an  act  otherwise  not  lawful. 

Enact.    To  make  valid  as  a  law. 

Endorso.  Indorse.  To  sign  one*s 
name  on  the  back  of  a  commercial  or 
legal  paper  for  the  purpose  of  certify- 
ing* guaranteeing  or  transferring. 
-  Endorsee.  One  in  whose  favor  en- 
dorsement is  made. 

Endorsement  In  Blank.  See  Blank 
Endorsement. 

Endorsement  in  Full.  See  Pull  En- 
dorsement. 

Endowment.  Property  or  funds  set- 
tled on  an  institution  for  its  support. 

Endowment  Insurance.  A  form  of 
life  insurance  under  which  a  fixed 
sum  is  paid  after  a  specified  term. 

Engross.    To  copy  in  manuscript. 

Engrosser.  One  who  obtains  con- 
trol of  the  market  in  a  commodity  by 
purchasing  the  whole  or  a  large  part 
of  the  supply. 

Enjoin.    To  forbid  by  Judicial  order. 

Entail.  To  limit  the  succession  of 
real  property  to  certain  descendants. 

Entire  Contract.  One  under  wtiich 
all  the  agreements  must  be  per- 
formed to  fulfill  the  contract. 

Entrepot.  A  place  where  goods  io 
transit  are  deposited  without  paying 
duty. 

Entry.  Making  a  record.  An  item. 
Taking  legal  possession  of  real  prop- 
erty. Entering  feloniously,  which,  with 
breaking,  constitutes  burglary.  De- 
positing a  ship's  papers  with  the  Cus- 
tom House. 

Equitable  Estate.  Interest  in  prop- 
erty legally  held  by  trustees. 

Equity.  A  branch  of  Jurisprudence, 
supplementing  the  common  law.  The 
interest  retained  by  a  mortgagor  in 
property  mortgaged  by  him.  An  equi- 
table right. 

Equity  of  Redemption.  The  right  of 
a  mortgagor  to  redeem  forfeited  prop- 
erty within  a  given  time. 

Escheat.  The  lapsing  of  lands  to 
the  state  in  default  of  legal  heirs. 
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Etorow.  A  deed  or  bond  given  lo  a 
third  person  to  be  delivered  to  the 
grantee  when  a  certain  condition  ha9 
been  fulfilled. 

Cstat*.    An  interest  in  property. 

Estoppel.  A  rule  of  law  barring  the 
assertion  of  a  fact  or  the  performance 
of  an  act  inconsistent  with  previous 
acts  or  declarations. 

Eviot.    To  eject  legally. 

Evidence.  Testimony  submitted  in  a 
legal  investigation  and  accepted  as  a 
proper  means  of  ascertaining  a  fact. 

Examiner.  A  Custom  House  officer 
who  compares  goods  with  invoices. 

Exchanqe.  The  process  of  remitting 
money  values  by  means  of  bills  and 
drafts.  The  discount  or  premium  aris- 
ing from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  values.  A  place 
where  merchants  meet  to  transact  busi- 
ness. 

Exchange  Broker.  One  who  deals  in 
bills  of  exchange. 

Exchequer.    A    treasury.      Finances. 

Excise.    Internal  revenue  tax. 

Execution.  Finishing.  Signing  and 
sealing  a  legal  instrument.  A  written 
direction  ffiven  to  an  officer  authorizing 
him  to  enforce  a  Judgment. 

Exeoutor.  fem.  Executrix.  A  person 
appointed  in  a  will  to  carry  out  its 
provisions. 

^    Executory.    To  be  performed  in  the 
future. 

Exhibit.  A  voucher  or  document 
presented  in  court  and  marked  to  be 
used  as  evidence. 

Ex  parte.  [Lat.]  In  legal  proceed- 
ings, on  one  side  only.  In  the  absence 
of  one  party,  or  without  his  knowledge. 

Export.  To  send  goods  abroad  in  the 
course  of  trade. 

Exports.    Goods  exported. 

Ex  pott  facto.  [Lat.]  Retroactive. 
An  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  which 
makes  criminal  an  act  performed  pre- 
viously and  which  was  innocent  when 
performed.  In  the  United  States  such 
laws  are  unconstitutional. 

Expretc.  Definitely  stated:  not  im- 
plied. 

Express.  The  business  of  trans- 
porting goods  and  money  by  a  com- 
mon carrier  with  greater  care  and  ra- 
pidity, than  by  freight. 

Extension.  A  further  allowance  of 
time  given  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  for 
payment. 

Extradition.  The  delivery  by  one 
government  or  authority  of  a  person 
accused  of  crime  to  another  having 
Jurisdiction  over  him. 
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The  amount  for  which  a  note 
is  drawn. 

Fao-elmiie.  [Lat.]  An  eiact  copy. 
,.  F«ot,  Queetlon  of.  In  law.  a  ques- 
"^°jR?  ^'*®  reality  of  any  occurrence  or 
condition,  usually  left  to  the  Jury,  in 
distinction  to  questions  of  law,  decided 
by  the  court. 

Factor.  A  mercantile  agent;  a  com- 
mission merchant;  a  consignee. 

Factorage.  The  commission  of  a 
factory. 

E*?ture.    An  invoice  or  bill  of  goods. 

Fall.  To  become  bankrupt;  to  sus- 
pend payment. 

Fan.    Decrease  in  value. 

!?'••  imprisonment.  Interference 
with  personal  liberty  contrary  to  law 

False  Preunses.  Misstatements '  in 
regard  to  past  facts  made  with  intent 
to  defraud. 

Fancy  Goods.  Light  fabrics,  ribbons, 
laces,  etc.  ' 

Farthing.  The  faurth  part  of  an 
Enghsh  penny,  worth  half  a  cent. 

Fee.  An  estate  in  the  inheritance  of 
land  A  change  legally  fixed  for  thn 
services  of  a  public  official.  Charge  of 
a  professional  man. 

Fee  8imple.  Absolute  ownership  of 
real  estate. 

Fee  Tall.  An  estate  in  land  limited 
to  specified  heirgf. 

Felony.  An  offense  graver  than  a 
misdemeanor,  as  burglary,  homicide, 
rape,  etc.  * 

Fidelity  Insurance.  Insurance  against 

loss  by  the  dishonesty  of  an  employee. 

Fiduciary.    Holding  in  trust.    A  trus- 

•66. 

File.  A  collection  of  papers  ar- 
ranged in  an  orderly  manner.  To  de- 
liver any  paper  to  a  legal  officer.  To 
place  on  file. 

Finance.  Funds.  Public  money. 
Revenue.  ' 

Financier.  One  skilled  in  money 
matters. 

Fire  Insurance.  Insurance  of  fire 
risks. 

Firm.  The  title  under  which  two  or 
more  persons  carry  on  business.  A 
partnership. 

First  Mortgage.  The  first  of  two  or 
more  mortgages  on  the  same  prop- 
erty, constituting  a  lien  that  must  be 
satisfied  before  a  second  mortgage  is. 

Fiscal.  Pertaining  to  the  public 
treasury  or  revenue,  or  to  finances  in 
general.  The  fiscal  year  is  the  year 
by  which  accounts  are  reckoned. 

Five-Forties.  United  States  Bonds, 
issued  during  the  Civil  War,  redeem- 
able at  any  time  after  five  years,  pay- 
able at  not  more  than  forty  years  after 
date,  bearing  6  per  cent,  inteust. 
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FIve-Twentlea.  United  States  Bonds, 
redeemable  any  time  after  live  years, 
payable  twenty  years  from  date.  Dear- 
ing  6  per  cent,  interest. 

Fixture.  Anything  of  an  accessory 
nature  annexed  to  real  estate.  Any- 
thing forming  a  legal  part  of  real  es- 
tate. 

Flat.    Inactive:  depressed;  dull. 

Flat  Value,  value  without  interest 
or  discount. 

Floating  Debt.     An  unfunded  debt. 

Flotsam.  Wreckage  or  goods  found 
floating  on  the  sea. 

F.  O.  B.  "  Free  on  board  " :  delivered 
free  to  carrier,  but  not  including  trans- 
portation and  shipping  charges. 

Folio.  A  page  number.  In  book- 
keeping, a  paffe  of  an  account  book. 
An  established  number  of  words,  in 
the  United  States  generally  100,  taken 
as  a  unit  of  measurement  or  reference. 

Footing.  The  amount  of  a  column  of 
figures. 

Foroe  majeure.  [Pr.]  Superior 
force.    An  inevitable  accident. 

Forced  8ale.  A  compulsory  fore- 
closure or  sale  of  property. 

Foreoloee.  To  take  possession  of 
property  under  the  conditions  of  a 
mortgage. 

Foreoloaure.    The  act  of  foreclosing. 

Foreign  Bill.  A  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  m  one  country  and  payable  In 
another. 

Forfeiture.  Loss  of  property,  etc., 
as  a  punishment  for  negligence  or  an 
unlawful  act. 

Forge.  To  imitate,  counterfeit,  or 
fraudulently  fabricate,  especially  a  sig- 
nature or  writing. 

Forwarder.  One  who  transmits  or 
forwards  goods. 

Fractional.  Of  an  amount  smaller 
than  the  unit. 

Fractional  Currency.  Coin  or  paper 
money  worth  less  than  the  monetary 
unit. 

Franc.  The  French  monetary  unit, 
containing  iOO  centimes;  value  19.3 
cents 

Franchlee.  A  statutory  right.  A 
right  or  privilege  enforced  by  govern- 
ment grant. 

Franking.  The  privilege  of  sending 
letters  free  of  charge. 

Fraud.  In  law,  any  intentional  de- 
ception or  concealment  by  which  an- 
other is  legally  damaged. 

Free  Qoode.  Goods  admitted  with- 
out an  import  tax. 

Freehold.  An  estate  of  inheritance 
or  life  estate  in  real  property. 

Free  Port.  A  port  where  ships  may 
load  and  unload  free  from  duties,  or 
where  the  duties  are  the  same  for  all 
nations. 


Free  Trade.  Trade  not  restricted  by 
tariff  duties  or  regulations. 

Freight.  Payment  for  transportation 
of  goods  or  hire  of  a  ship;  the  goods 
carried. 

Full  Endoreement.  One  which  speci- 
fies the  person  to  whom  payment  is  to 
be  made. 

Fund.  To  make  a  short  time-loan  or 
several  loans  into  a  permanent  loan 
bearing  interest. 

Fundlble.  Interchangeable.  That 
which  may  be  substituted  for  equal 
amounts  of  another  thing,  as  money, 
grain,  etc. 

Funda.  Ready  money;  resources. 
Public  securities. 


Harble.  Dust,  filth,  or  refuse  re- 
moved from  spices,  druKs,  etc. 

Clarnlehee.  One  on  whom  a  writ  of 
garnishment  is  served. 

Qarnlahment.  A  legal  notice  at- 
taching the  property  or  one  person  tn 
the  lands  of  another. 

aauge  (gaj).  To  measure  the  ca- 
pacity or  contents  of  a  cask;  a  measure 
or  standard. 

Qeneral  Agent.  One  whose  powers 
are  defined  by  the  general  nature  of 
his  business. 

General  Average.    See  Average. 

Qenerai  Court.  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  the  legislature. 

Qenerai  Delivery.  Delivery  of  mail 
at  a  post-offlce  when  called  for. 

Qenerai  Endorsement.  Blank  Bn- 
dorsement. 

Qenerai  Order  Store.  A  place  of 
storage  for  foreign  goods  not  delivered 
to  a  consignee  within  a  specified  time. 

Qenerai  6hlp.  A  vessel  carrying 
freight  on  a  particular  voyage  for  any 
one  who  may  apply. 

Qood  Consideration.  One  involving 
only  natural  love  or  affection,  as  op- 
posed to  valuable  consideration. 

Qoods.  Merchandise.  Movable 
property. 

Qood  Will.  The  reputation  and  pat- 
ronage of  an  established  business. 

Qrace.    See  Days  of  Grace. 

Qraln.  The  collective  name  for 
cereals. 

Qrand  Jury.  A  body  of  citizens  sum- 
moned to  inquire  into  violations  of  law 
and  to  determine  whether  the  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  indictment. 

Qrant.  A  written  conveyance  of 
property.  The  land  or  other  value  so 
conveyed. 

Qrantee^  One  to  whom  a  grant  is 
made. 

Qrantor.     One  who  makes  a  grant. 

Qreat  Qrosa.  Twelve  gross;  1,72^ 
articles. 
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Qreenbacka.  Non-interest-bearing 
United  States  notes,  as  distinct  from 
national  bank  notes. 

Qross.  Total,  entire,  without  de- 
ductions, aa^  opposed  to  net.  Twelve 
dozen. 

Qroas  Profit.  The  gross  receipts 
after  deducting  expenses  of  manufac- 
ture or  purchase. 

Qposa  Ton.    2,240  pounds. 

Qrosa  Weight.  The  weight  of  mer- 
chandise Including  case  or  wrapping. 

Quarantae.  To  become  responsible 
for,  to  answer  for.  A  security.  The 
one  to  whom  a  guaranty  is  made. 

Quarantor.  One  who  makes  a  guar- 
anty. 

Guaranty.  Security.  Surety.  An 
undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money 
to  another  or  for  the  fulfillment  of  a 
contract. 

Guardian.  One  who  has  by  nature 
or  by  legal  appointment  the  custody 
of  the  person  or  property  of  another 
who  is  actually  or  legally  incompetent 
to  act  for  himself,  as  a  minor  or  insane 
person. 

Gunny  Bag.  A  coarse  Jute  sack  used 
for  coffee,  etc. 


Habaaa  Corpua.  [Lat.]  A  writ  call- 
ing for  the  production  of  a  person  in 
court,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
inguiring  into  the  lawfulness  of  im- 
prisonment. 

Habandum.  [Lat.]  The  clause  in  a 
deed  defining  the  ffrantee*s  estate  in 
the  property  granted. 

Hague  Tribunal.  A  court  of  arbitra- 
tion lor  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  established  at  The  Hague  in 
1899. 

Harbor  Dues.  Charges  made  for  use 
of  a  harbor. 

Harbor  INaatar.  An  officer  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  of  harbor  regu- 
lations. 

Health  Inauranea.  Insurance  indem- 
nifying the  insured  for  loss  by  sick- 
ness. 

Hoaahead.  A  large  cask,  of  variable 
capacity. 

Hold.    To  be  in  possession  of. 

Holder.  One  in  possession  of  a  note 
or  bill. 

Holding  Company.  One  holding  se- 
curities of  other  companies. 

Holdlnaa.  Any  kind  of  property 
owned,  but  particularly  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Hollow  Ware.  The  trade  name  for 
hollow  metal  or  china  vessels. 

Homeataad.  Real  estate  occupied  by 
the  owner  as  a  home. 

Homeataad  Act.  An  act  of  1862  un- 
65 


der  which  a.  settler  may  occupy  not 
more  than  160  acres  of  public  land  and 
acquire  title  in  five  years  upon  the  ful- 
fillment of  certain  conditions. 

Homeataad  Law.  A  state  law  ex- 
empting the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a 
homestead  from  seizure  for  debt. 

Homicide.  The  killing  of  a  human 
being.  Felonious  homicide  embraces 
murder  and  manslaughter;  Justifiable 
and  excusable  homicide  include  killing 
in  defense  of  life,  by  accident,  or  from 
necessity. 

Honor.  To  accept  or  pay  a  note, 
draft,  or  bill. 

Husbandage.  The  compensation  of  a 
ship*8  husband. 

Hypotheoau.  To  pledge  as  security 
without  transfer  of  title. 

I 

Immovablaa.  Land,  houses,  and  fix- 
tures ;  real  estate. 

Impanel.  To  select  a  body  of  per- 
sons to  serve  as  Jurors. 

Implied.    Inferred,  not  expressed. 

Import.  To  bring  in  merchandise 
from  another  country,  especially  in  the 
course  of  trade. 

Importer.     One  who  Imports  goods. 

Imports.  Goods  brought  fl*om  a  for- 
eign country. 

Impost.  The  government  tax  on  im- 
ports. To  classify  imports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assigning  the  duty. 

Inoohate.    Incomplete. 

Inoome.  Total  amounts  of  receipts 
from  all  sources;  yearly  gains. 

Inoome  Tax.  A  tax  on  the  whole  in- 
come of  individuals  or  corporations, 
or  on  the  portion  in  excess  of  a  cer- 
tain amount. 

Inoompetent.     Not  legally  qualified. 

Inoorporate.  To  form  into  a  oor- 
poration. 

Indemnify.  To  make  good  a  loss ;  to 
secure  against  damages. 

Indemnity.  Exemption  from  loss; 
immunity  from  punishment;  freedom; 
compensation  for  loss  or  damages. 

Indenture.  A  mutual  agreement  or 
contract  between  two  or  more  parties. 
An  official  document. 

Index.  An  alphabetical  list  of  titles 
or  accounts. 

Indiotment.  The  formal  accusation 
of  a  criminal  offense  made  by  a  grand 
Jury. 

Indorse.    See  Endorse,  etc. 

Indulgence.  Extension  of  time  for 
payment  or  performance  of  an  act 
granted  as  a  favor. 

Infant.  One  not  of  full  age:  a  minor. 

Information.  A  criminal  charge 
made  usually  by  a  prosecuting  offi- 
cer, not  by  a  grand  Jury. 
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Infringe.  To  trespass  upon,  violate, 
make  unlawful  use  of. 

Injunction.  The  act  of  enjoining. 
A  writ  or  process  requiring  a  person 
to  do,  or  restraining  nim  from  doing, 
a  specified  act. 

Inland  Blli.  One  drawn  on  a  person 
in  the  s&me  state  or  country. 

Inquest.  A  Judicial  injury,  particu- 
larly one  made  by  a  Jury,  as  a  coro- 
ner's inquest. 

Inquiry,  Court  of.  A  court  for  the 
investigation  of  charges  against  of- 
ficers or  privates  of  the  army. 

Inquisition.  An  inquiry  made  before 
a  Jury  to  ascertain  facts  or  fix  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  re.     [Lat.1     In  the  matter  of. 

Insolvent.  Unable  to  pay  outstand- 
ing liabilities ;  bankrupt. 

Instalment.  A  part  payment  of  a 
sum  divided  into  portions.  A  part  de- 
livery of  goods. 

instant  (Inst.).  Of  the  present 
month,  as,  the  iSth  inst. 

In  lAatu  QUO.  [Lat.]  In  the  same 
state  (as  before). 

Instrument.     A  legal  document  ex- 

Sressing  some  act,  as  a  deed  or  con- 
r&ct 

Insurable  interest.  An  interest  in 
the  thing  insured  which  would  suffer 
damage  if  the  event  insured  against 
should  occur. 

insurance  (Ins.).  A  contract  in 
which  one  party  agrees  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied sum  on  the  death  of  the  insured, 
or  to  indemnify  him  for  loss  by  fire, 
marine  risks,  or  other  causes. 

Insurance  Broker.  One  who  secures 
insurance  for  another. 

Interest  (int.).  A  rate  per  cent,  of 
money  paid  for  the  use  of  money:  a 
right  or  share  in  the  ownership  of  a 
thing. 

Interest  Account.  In  bookkeeping, 
an  account  of  sums  paid  and  received 
as  interest 

interlocutory.  Intermediate,  prelim- 
inary, not  final,  as  an  interlocutory  de- 
cree. 

Internal  Revenue.  Government  rev- 
enue derived  from  domestic  sources. 

International  Code.  A  code  of  sig- 
nals by  means  of  26  flags  and  a  pen- 
nant adopted  in  1902  for  communica- 
tion between  vessels  at  sea. 

International  Law.  The  system  of 
laws  governing  the  relations  of  nations. 

International  Peace  Conference.  A 
conference  held  in  1899  at  The  Hague, 
resulting  in  the  establishment  of  The 
Hasrue  Tribunal. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act.  An  act  of 
Congress  passed  on  Feb.  4,  1887,  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce  carried  on 
by  railroads  between  different  states. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commlaelon.  A 

commission  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  empowered  to 
call  for  information  from  carriers,  to 
fix  rates,  and  to  prosecute  for  violations 
of  the  law. 

Interstate.  Not  having  made  a  valid 
will;  not  disposed  of  by  a  valid  will. 
One  who  dies  without  a  will. 

In  Transitu  (In  trans.).  [Lat.]  In 
transit:  on  the  road. 

invai'ld.    Without  legal  force. 

inventory.  A  schedule  of  goods  or 
assets  with  values.  An  itemized  enu- 
meration of  articles ;  annual  account  of 
stock. 

Investment.  The  placing  of  money 
in  business  or  securities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  profit. 

Invoice  (Inv.).  An  account  of  mer- 
chandise shipped  to  a  consignee  with 
prices  and  charges.  The  merchandise 
so  sent. 

invoice  Book.  A  book  for  entering 
copies  of  invoices. 

Involuntary  Bankrupt.  One  who  has 
been  adjudged  bankrupt  on  the  petition 
of  his  creditors. 

Involved.    Embarrassed  by  debt. 

i.  O.  U.  (I  owe  you).  An  aoknowl- 
ed«rment  of  indebtedness. 

Irrelevant.  In  law,  without  bearing 
on  the  question. 

leaue.  The  first  delivery  of  &  negoti- 
able instrument.  The  quantity  sent 
forth.  A  legal  point  to  be  decided. 
Offspring,  descendant. 


J /A.  Joint  Account. 

Jetsam.  Goods  thrown  into  the  sea 
to  lighten  a  vessel  in  distress. 

Jettison.  Throwing  goods  overboard 
to  save  a  vessel  in  distress. 

Jobber.  A  wholesaler  who  buys 
fi*om  importers  or  manufacturers  and 
sells  to  retailers;  a  middleman. 

Job-lot.  An  odd  assortment  of  left 
over  goods. 

Joint.  Shared  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons, as  a  Joint  account.  Joint  note. 
Joint  estate. 

Joint  8tock.  That  held  in  compaDy; 
stock  formed  by  the  union  of  seventl 
companies. 

Joint  Stock  Company.  A  form  of 
partnership  under  which  each  share- 
holder may  transfer  his  stock  without 
the  consent  of  the  others. 

Joint  Tenant.  One  who  has  unity  of 
possession,  title,  or  interest  with 
others.    The  survivor  takes  the  whole. 

Journal.  A  book  intermediate  be- 
tween Day-Book  and  Ledger,  contain- 
ing a  condensed  statement  of  daily  ac- 
counts. 
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Judgment.  A  Judicial  decree  or  de- 
cision. 

Judgment  Debtor.  A  debtor  against 
.whom  a  Judgment  has  been  obtained. 

Judgment  Note.  One  on  which  the 
holder  is  empowered  to  enter  Judg- 
ment without  notification  to  the  maimer. 

Jurat.  A  certificate  added  to  an  af- 
fidavit stating  when  and  before  whom 
it  was  acknowledged. 

Juriedlotlon.  Power  to  exercise  Judi- 
cial authority. 

Jury.  A  body  of  men  sworn  to  try  a 
question  of  fact  and  render  a  verdict. 


Lame  Duck.  Stock-brokers*  slang 
for  one  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities. 

Landlord.  One  who  leases  land  or 
buildings  to  a  tenant. 

Law  Merchant.  The  body  of  rules 
and  principles  relating  to  commercial 
usages.    Commercial  law. 

Lay  Daye.  Days  allowed  in  a  char- 
ter-party for  uploading  and  loading  a 
vessel. 

Lay  Down.  The  total  cost  of  mer- 
chandise, including  charges  and  freight 
to  place  of  shipment. 

Leakage.  A  percentage  allowance 
for  waste  by  leaking  of  casks. 

Lease.  An  agreement  for  letting 
lands  or  other  property  for  a  specified 
term  or  at  will. 

Legacy.  A  gift  of  property  by  will. 
A  bequest. 

Legal  Tender.  Currency  or  coin 
authorized  by  a  government  for  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

Legal  Tender  Bond.  A  bond  payable 
in  any  kind  of  legal  tender. 

Legatee.  One'  to  whom  a  legacy  is 
bequeathed. 

Leeeee.  One  to  whom  a  lease  is 
made. 

Lessor.     One  who  makes  a  lease. 

Letter  of  Advice.  A  letter  giving 
notice  of  a  business  transaction. 

Letter  of  Credit  (L/C).  A  letter, 
usually  addressed  to  foreign  banking 
houses,  authorizing  the  holder  to  re- 
ceive credit  to  a  certain  amount. 

Letter  of  Lioense.  A  writing  by 
which  creditors  extend  the  period  for 
payment  of  a  debtor's  obligations. 

Letter  of  Marque.  A  commission 
given  by  a  government  to  a  private 
vessel  to  seize  ships  and  property  of 
the  enemy. 

Letters  of  Administration.  The  au- 
thority under  which  an  administrator 
acts 

Letters  Patent.  An  instrument 
granting  power  and  authority  to  do 
some  act  or  enjoy  some  right. 


Letters  Testamentary.  An  instru- 
ment authorizing  a  person  to  act  as 
executor  of  an  estate. 

Levy.  To  collect,  exact,  or  inipose. 
To  seize  by  legal  authority.  Legal 
seizure  of  properly  to  satisfy  an  ex- 
ecution. 

Levy  Court.  In  some  states  a  board 
of  officers  corresponding  to  county 
commissioners,  supervisors,  etc. 

Liability.  Debts;  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions. 

Libel.  The  unjustified  publication 
of  a  derogatory  or  defamatory  state- 
ment or  representation  concerning 
another.  The  plaintiff's  statement  in 
writing  of  his  cause  of  complaint. 

License.  A  formal  permission  to 
carry  on  a  trade  or  perform  an  act. 

Lien.  The  right  to  hold  or  detain 
another's  property  to  secure  payment 
of  &  debt.    A  legal  charge  on  property. 

Life  Estate.  An  estate  continuing 
only  for  the  term  of  the  holder's  life. 

Life  Insuranoe.  Insurance  against 
loss  by  the  death  of  another. 

Liqhterage.  Payment  for  unload- 
ing snips  by  lighters. 

Limitation.  See  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions. 

Limited  Liability  Company.  One  in 
which  each  stockholder's  liability  is 
limited  to  the  amount  of  his  stock  or 
to  a  guaranteed  amount. 

Liquidation.  Legal  determination  of 
claims.  Settlement  or  adjustment  of 
liabilities. 

List  Price.    The  published  price. 

Litigation.  Carrying  on  a  Judicial 
contest.    A  suit  at  law. 

Lloyds'.  A  corporation  of  English 
marine  underwriters,  so  named  from  its 
former  meeting  place,  Lloyds'  Coffee 
House  in  London.  The  company  pos- 
sesses complete  records  of  everything 
pertaining  to  marine  matters.  To  rate 
on  Lloyds'  books  as  Ai  is  accepted  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  excellence. 

Lloyds'  Register.  A  yearly  register 
of  tonnage,  age,  build,  character,  and 
condition  of  ships  of  over  200  tons,  is- 
sued by  the  Lloyds. 

Loan.  Property  especially  furnished 
for  temporary  use. 

Loan  CfDce.  An  office  where  loans 
are  negotiated. 

Log  Book  or  Log.  A  book  in  which 
the  daily  progress  of  a  vessel,  weather 
notes,  and  all  incidents  are  recorded. 

Long.  Having  a  supply  of.  Expect- 
ing an  advance  in  the  market. 

Long  Price.  The  full  retail  price 
without  discounts. 

Longshoremen.  Laborers  who  load 
and  unload  vessels. 

L.  6.  [Lat.,  locus  sigilli],  the  place 
of  the  seal,  the  left  side. 
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Malntenanoe.  Intermeddling  in  a 
suit  between  other  persons,  and  assist- 
ing either  party  witn  means  to  carry  on 
the  suit.    See  Champerty. 

Maker.    The  signer  of  a  note. 

Majority.  The  age  at  which  a  per- 
son is  permitted  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  usually  twenty  -  one 
years. 

Malfeasance.  The  doing  of  an  il- 
legal or  wrongful  act.  See  Misfeas- 
ance. 

Malice.  The  state  of  intending  to 
commit  an  illegal  act. 

Malice  Aforethought  or  Prepenee. 
The  state  of  intending  to  commit  an  il- 
legal act  without  a  Justifying  or  ex- 
tenuating cause. 

Malicious  Mischief.  Injury  done  to 
another's  property  wantonly  or  from 
malice. 

Malicious  Proseoutlon.     A  prosecu- 
tion   undertaken    maliciously,    without 
grobable  cause.  An  action  for  damages 
y  the  person  so  prosecuted. 

Manda'mus.  [Lat.l  A  writ  issued 
by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  court,  or  to 
a  "person,  commanding  the  performance 
of^some  act. 

Manifest.  A  schedule  or  invoice  of 
a  ship's  cargo  and  passengers. 

Manslaughter.  The  unlawful  kill- 
ing, without  previous  malice,  of  a 
human  being,  done  intentionally  under 
stress  of  passion  (voluntary  man- 
slaughter), or  unintentionally  in  the 
commission  of  an  unlawful  act  or 
through  negligence  (involuntary  man- 
slaughter). ^     , 

Manufactures.  Articles  made  from 
raw  materials  by  some  process,  usually 
by  machinery. 

Marine  Insurance.  Insurance  against 
loss  of  vessels  and  cargo. 

Mark.  A  letter,  figure,  or  device  by 
which  ^  goods  and  prices  are  distin- 
guished. ^      ,    ^ 

Market.  A  public  place  of  sale  for 
commodities.  A  body  of  persons  deal- 
ing in  values,  or  in  readiness  to  deal  at 
a  certain  price.  On  the  market  for 
sale 

Maturity.  The  date  fixed  for  pay- 
ment of  commercial  paper.  Becoming 
due. 

Maximum.  The  highest  price  or 
quantity. 

Measurement  Qoods.  Goods  of  large 
bulk  and  small  weight  on  which  freight 
is  charged  by  measurement. 

Memorandum.  An  informal  note, 
statement,  or  communication.  A  brief 
legal  instrument. 

Mercantile  Agency.  A  commercial 
agency.      A    concern    which    procures 


and  furnishes  information  as  to  the 
financial  standing  and  credit  of  busi- 
ness firms. 

Mercantllo  Paper.    Negotiable  notes' 
or  bills  issued  by  merchants  for  goods 
bought  or  consigned. 

Merchandise.  All  goods  dealt  in  by 
merchants. 

Merchant.  One  ^^o  buys  and  sells 
commodities;  generally  applied  to 
wholesalers  or  larg^  dealers. 

Merchantable.  Fit  for  market;  in 
sound  condition. 

Merger.  An  absorption  of  a  smaller 
by  a  greater  estate,  obligation,  or  of- 
fence. The  control  of  a  number  of  cor- 
porations by  a  single  •>  corporation 
through  the  issue  of  stock,  of  the  con- 
trolling corporation  in  lieu  of  a  ma- 
jority of  stock  of  the  corporations 
merged. 

Metric  8ystem.  A  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  first  established 
in  France ;  now  reaulred  in  Europe,  and 
permitted  in  English-speaking  coun> 
tries. 

Minimum.  Lowest  price.  Least 
quantity  possible. 

Minor.    Same  as  Infant. 

Mint.  A  place  for  coining  money, 
usually  under  government  authority. 

Misdemeanor.  An  indictable  of- 
fence of  a  lower  degree  than  felony. 

Misfeasance.  The  doing  of  a  lawful 
act  or  exercise  of  lawful  authority  in 
an  unlawful  manner. 

Misrepresentation.  A  false  state- 
ment knowingly  made  by  a  party  to  a 
contract. 

Misuser.  The  abuse  or  unlawful 
use  of  a  right. 

Mitigation.  The  reduction  of  a  pen- 
alty or  fine ;  that  which  in  part  excuses. 

Mittimus.  [Lat.]  A  warrant  com- 
mitting a  person  to  prison. 

Mixed  Fabrics.  Those  composed  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  fibre,  as  wool 
and  cotton. 

Money.  The  measure  of  value  and 
medium  of  exchange;  especiallv  metal 
coined  by  a  government.  Bank  notes 
and  checks. 

Money  Broker.  A  money  changer. 
One  who  deals  in  loans. 

Money  Market.  The  general  market 
for  capital.  The  exchange  of  different 
kinds  of  currency. 

Money  Order.  An  order,  not  trans- 
ferable, requesting  one  person  to  pay 
money  to  another.    A  post-office  order. 

Monopoly.  The  exclusive  power  of 
dealing  in  certain  classes  of  goods. 
Exclusive  control. 

Mock  Court.  A  mock  court,  for  prac- 
tice in  legal  procedure. 

Moral  Hazard.   In  fire  insurance,  the 
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risk  involved  in  the  honesty  or  dis- 
honesty of  the  person  insured. 

Mortgage.  A  conditional  conveyance 
of  property,  to  become  void  upon  ful- 
flliment  of  the  condition. 

Mortgage  Deed.  A  deed  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  mortgage. 

Mortgagee.  One  to  whom  property 
is  mortgaged. 

Mortgagor.  One  who  gives  a  mort- 
gage. 

Mortuary  Tables.  In  life  insurance, 
tabulations  of  the  average  length  of 
life,  for  the  determination  of  the 
tunounts  of  premiums. 

Movables.  Personal  property.  Prop- 
erty not  fixed. 

Municipal  Court.  A  court  having 
civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  within  the 
limits  of  a  municipality. 

Municipal  Law.  The  body  of  laws 
reerul&tinff  the  relations  of  a  state  with 
those  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  of  its 
members  among  themselves. 

Murder.  Intentional  killing  of  an- 
other by  a  sane  person  witn  malice 
aforethought. 

Mutual  Insurance.  That  in  which 
policy  holders  form  the  insuring  com- 
pany. 


National  Banks.  Banks  organized 
under  the  conditions  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress with  power  to  issue  bank  notes 
only  to  the  amount  of  United  States 
Bonds  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

National  Debt.  The  debt,  especially 
the  funded  debt,  of  a  nation  to  individ- 
uals. 

Natural  Quardlan.  A  guardian  by 
right  of  relationship. 

Natural  Rights.  Rights  belonging 
to  a  person  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

Naturailxatlon.  The  act  of  confer- 
ring the  rights  of  citizenship  on  an 
alien. 

Negotiable  Paper.  Commercial  pa- 
per which  may  be  transferred  by  en- 
dorsement or  delivery. 

Neootlate.  To  confer  with  a  view  of 
agreeing  upon  a  transaction. 

Net.  Clear  of  all  charges  and  deduc- 
tions.   To  gain  as  clear  profit. 

Net  Proceeds.  The  proceeds  of  a 
sale  or  business  after  deduction  of  all 
expenses. 

Net  Proftt.  Clear  profit,  after  de- 
ducting losses  and  all  incidental 
charges. 

Net  Weight.  The  weight  of  mer- 
chandise without  the  container. 

Nisi.  [Lat.]  Unless.  A  decree 
nisi  becomes  effective  at  a  specified 
time  unless  modified. 


Nisi  Prius.  [Lat.]  •  Unless  before 
a  phrase  applied  to  a  trial  of  a  civil 
action  before  a  judge  and  jury. 

Nolle  Prosequi.  [Lat.]  To  be  un- 
willing to  prosecute.  A  declaration 
by  the  plaintiff  or,  in  criminal  cases,  by 
the  prosecutor,  that  he  will  not  prose- 
cute the  case  or  some  part  of  it. 

Nolo  Contendere.  [Lat.]  1  will  not 
contend.  A  plea  in  criminal  law  sub- 
jecting the  defendant  to  the  punish- 
ment without  admitting  the  truth  of 
the  charge.  Usually  Non  Vult  when 
the  plea  is  entered  by  counsel. 

Nominal.  In  name  only;  very  small; 
as,  a  nominal  price. 

Nominal  Damages.  Damages  given 
when  no  actual  loss  has  resulted  from 
the  violation  of  a  right. 

Non-delivery.     Failure  to  deliver. 

Non-disclosure.  Suppression  of  a 
material  known  fact. 

Non-feasance.  Failure  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

Non-euit.  A  judgment  against  a 
plaintiff  who  fails  to  establish  his  suit. 

Non-user.  Failure  to  use  a  right  or 
privilege. 

Non  Vult.    See  Nolo  Contendere. 

Notary,  or  Notary  Public.  A  public 
officer,  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state,  who  attests  or  certifies  to 
acknowledgment  of  deeds  and  other 
papers,  takes  affidavits,  protests  notes 
and  bills,  etc. 

Notarial.  Of  or  done  by  a  notary 
public. 

Note.  A  written  undertaking  to  pay 
(promissory  note,  note  of  hand).  A 
bank  note. 

Note  Book.  A  book  in  which  notes 
of  hand  are  recorded. 

Notice  of  Protest.  A  notice  given  by 
the  holder  to  the  drawer  or  endorser  of 
a  note  that  the  notice  has  been  pro- 
tested for  non-payment  or  non-ac- 
ceptance. 

Nuisance.  Anything  that  legally 
damages  a  person  by  disturbing  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  property  or  rights. 


Oath.  An  affirmation  appealing  to 
God  for  the  truth  of  the  statement  or 
promise. 

Obiioation.  A  binding  engagement. 
A  bond  with  condition  annexed.  Ac* 
knowledgment  of  a  liability. 

Offer.    Putting  forward  for  sale. 

O.  K.    All  correct. 

On  8ale.    On  the  market ;  to  be  sold. 

Open  Account.  An  unsettled  run- 
ning  account  on  a  merchant*s  books. 

Opening.  The  display  of  a  new  stoclr 
of  goods  lor  sale. 

Open  Policy.    A  policy  in  which  the 
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value  of  the  object  is  not  fixed  and 
must  be  proved  by  the  insurer  in  case 
of  loss.  In  marine  insurance  a  policy 
which  covers  varying  risks,  each  object 
insured  being  endorsed  on  the  policy 
as  the  shipments  are  made. 

Open  shop.  One  in  which  no  dis- 
crimination is  made  between  union  and 
non-union  workers. 

ODtlon.  The  privilege  of  demanding 
fulfillment  of  a  contract  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  at  a  given  price. 

Oral.    Spoken,  not  written. 

Order.  Any  command  of  a  court.  A 
eommission  to  buy,  sell,  or  deliver 
goods  or  pay  money.  On  commer- 
cial paper,  the  direction  by  which  the 
'  person  to  whom  payment  is  to  be  made 
is  indicated. 

Order  Book.  One  in  which  orders 
received  are  entered. 

Ordlnanoe.  A  law  or  regulation  en- 
acted by  a  public,  especially  by  a  local, 
authority. 

Organlo  Law.  The  legal  principles 
or  system  forming  the  basis  of  a  state. 
A  written  constitution. 

Orphana*  Court.  In  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
the  title  of  the  courts  of  the  probate. 

Outlawed  Debt.  One  which  has  run 
beyond  the  time  when  the  law  will  en- 
force its  payment. 

Outetandlng.  Of  accounts,  not  yet 
collected. 

Overdraw.  To  draw  more  money 
than  is  on  deposit  to  one*s  credit. 

Overdue.  More  than  due,  and  un- 
paid. 

Overt  Aot.  An  open  act  manifesting 
intention. 

Oyer  and  Terminer.  [Old  Fr.]  Hear 
and  determine.  The  title  of  criminal 
courts  in  several  states. 


Package  (Pkg.).  A  bundle,  parcel, 
bale,  box,  orate,  cask,  etc.,  of  goods. 

Panel.  The  list  of  persons  sum- 
moned for  Jury  duty.  The  persons  so 
summoned. 

Panic.  A  financial  crisis  caused  by 
apprehension  and  producing  monetary 
pressure. 

Paper.  A  document.  A  writing 
showmg  authorization  or  identity.  Ne- 
i^otiable  evidence  of  indebtedness. 

Paper  Money.  Bills  of  banks  or  a 
government  passing  current  as  money. 

Par.  Equality  of  value.  The  nomi- 
nal or  face  value,  without  premium  or 
discount.  The  fixed  value  of  the  unit 
of  one  country's  coinage  expressed  in 
that  of  another's. 

Paramount.  Superior ;  that  will  pre- 
vail in  law. 


Parol.  Oral.  Executed  by  writing 
not  under  seal. 

Partner.  An  associate  in  business; 
member  of  a  partnership. 

Partnerehlp.  The  Joining  of  two  or 
more  persons  into  one  firm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  any  business  or 
enterprise. 

Part  Owner.  One  of  several  owners 
in  common. 

Party.  One  sharing  or  interested 
in  a  matter.  The  plaintiff  and  the  de- 
fendant in  a  lawsuit. 

Party  Wall.  A  dividing  wall  com- 
mon to  two  adjoining  properties. 

Pate  Book.  A  customer's  book  in 
which  entries  of  purchases  are  made. 
A  bank  book  showing  deposits  and 
withdrawals. 

Paseport.  A  formal  permission  from 
a  government  to  travel,  with  identifica- 
tion and  certificate  of  nationality. 

Patent.  A  government  license,  se- 
curing to  an  inventor  the  sole  right 
to  manufacture  an  article  for  a  term  of 
years.    The  invention  so  protected. 

Pawn.  A  pledge  of  chattels  or  money 
delivered  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  money. 

Pawnbroker.  One  who  as  a  business 
lends  money  at  interest  on  security  of 
personal  property  deposited  with  him. 

Payable.  To  be  paid.  That  may  be 
paid.    Due. 

Payee.  The  person  in  whose  favor 
a  note,  bill,  or  draft  is  drawn. 

Penalty.  Punishment  for  a  legral  of- 
fence. The  sum  to  be  forfeited  for 
non-performance  of  an  agreement. 

Per.     [Lat.]     By. 

Per  Annum.    [Lat.]    By  the  year. 

Per  Cent.  [%].  [Lat.]  By  the 
hundred;  especially  of  rate  of  Interest, 
discount,  etc. 

Per  OenUge.  [Lat.l  A  rate  per 
cent.    A  part.    A  commission. 

Per  Contra.  [Lat.]  To  the  opposite 
side  of  an  account. 

Peremptory  Challenae.  One  made 
without  the  assignment  of  reasons. 

Perlle  of  the  Sea.  In  insurance,  risks 
arising  from  naivigation. 

Perjury.  A  wilfully  false  statement 
made  under  oath,  especially  in  a  Ju- 
dicial proceeding  and  in  a  relation  to  a 
matter  material  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

Permit.  A  written  license  or  per- 
mission given  by  a  proper  authority  to 
perform  a  certain  act. 

Pereonal  Property.  All  property  ex- 
cept real  estate. 

Petit  Jury.  A  Jury  of  twelve  for  tho 
decision  of  questions  of  fact  in  a  cau«%e 
before  the  court. 

Petition.  A  written  application  to  a 
court  for  an  order. 
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Petty  Oash.  Money  received  or  ex- 
peodea  in  small  amounts. 

Piracy.  An  act,  of  depredation  or 
robbery  committed  on  the  high  seas. 
The  unlawful  reproduction  of  the  pro- 
duction of  another. 

Plaintiff.  One  who  brings  a  personal 
action  against  another. 

Plaa.  A  lawsuit.  The  statement  of 
a  cause.  A  defendant's  answer  to  a 
charge. 

Pleadings.  The  statements  by  which 
the  parties  to  a  suit  present  their 
clahns  and  defense. 

Pledge.  A  bailment  of  personal 
property  to  secure  the  performance  of 
&n  agreement. 

Police  Court.  A  court  for  the  trial  of 
minor  offences  against  order. 

Policy.  The  instrument  by  which 
the  contract  of  Insurance  is  made. 

Poor  Debtor.  One  who  may  obtain 
exemption  from  imprisonment  oy  tak- 
ing the  Poor  Debtor's  oath  of  poverty. 

Port.  A  harbor  for  vessels.  A  com- 
mercial city. 

Port  of  Oall.  A  customary  stopping 
place  of  vessels  for  repairs,  to  take  on 
co&l,  transship  cargo,  etc. 

Port  of  Discharge.  In  insurance,  a 
port  where  a  vessel  without  necessity 
discharges  her  cargo  or  a  portion  of 

Port  of  Entry.  A  place  designated 
for  the  entry  of  imports.  A  port  of 
entry  may  be  an  Inland  locality. 

Poet.  [Lat.l  To  transfer  from  day- 
book or  Journal  to  ledger.  To  com- 
plete the  record. 

Poet-data.  To  date  after  the  actual 
time. 

Poet  Mortem.  TLat.]  An  examina- 
tion of  a  body  made  after  death. 

Poet  Obit.  A  promise  to  pay  ef- 
fective after  the  death  of  some  person, 
especially  to  repay  a  loan  out  of  a  re- 
version. 

Power  of  Attorney.  A  written  in- 
strument giving  one  person  authority 
to  act  for  another. 

Practice.  The  form  and  manner  of 
conducting  legal  proceedings. 

Preferred  Oredltor.  One  who  has 
prior  claim  to  payment. 

Prefect's  Court.  In  New  Mexico  the 
title  of  the  probate  court. 

Preferreo  Stock.  Stock  on  which  a 
dividend  is  declared  before  any  is  de- 
clared on  common  stock,  or  wlilch  has 
Sriority  over  common  stock  in  a  dis- 
*ibution  of  assets. 

Premise.  In  law,  the  jportion  of  a 
deed  reciting  the  names  of  the  parties, 
the  consideration  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter. Plur.,  the  property  conveyed.  In 
general,  land  and  buildings. 

Premium.    A  sum  in  addition  to  par 


value.  The  excess  in  value  of  one 
form  of  money  over  another.  The  con- 
sideration given  for  an  insurance  con- 
tract. 

Prepense.    Aforethought. 

Preecrlption.  A  right  derived  from 
immemorial  usage,  or  acquired  by  the 
required  period  of  possession. 

Preeentment.  Action  or  statement 
by  a  grand  jury  from  their  own  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  an  offence. 

Present  Worth.  The  amount  which 
with  the  true  discount  equals  the  face 
value. 

Presumption.  In  law,  an  inference 
as  to  the  truth  of  a  f&ct,  based  on 
knowledge  of  another  fact  or  on  ex- 
perience. 

Presumptive  Evidence.  Evidence 
which  is  sufficient  if  not  contradicted. 

Price  Current.  A  statement  show- 
ing the  prevailing  prices  of  merchan- 
dise, stock,  or  securities. 

Price  List.  A  list  of  articles  with 
prices  attached. 

Prima  Facie.  [Lat.l  At  first  view. 
Prima  facie  evidence  is  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  prove  a  fact  unless  rebutted. 

Prime.    Of  high  quality;  superior. 

Principal.  One  with  controlling  au- 
thority. A  head.  One  who  employs 
another  person  to  act  for  him.  The 
sum  on  which  interest  is  paid. 

Probate.  Proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  a  will  before  a  conipetent  officer. 

Probate  Courts.  Civil  courts  with 
Jurisdiction  over  probate;  surrogate's 
court,  orphans*  court,  etc. 

Probation  Cfllcer.  A  court  officer  ap- 
pointed by  &  municipal  magistrate  to 
have  supervision  over  an  offender 
under  suspended  sentence. 

Proceeds.  The  amount  realized  by 
a  transaction. 

Procuration.  Agency.  Power  of 
attorney. 

Produce.    Farm  products. 

Proflt.  The  excess  of  returns  over 
cost  or  investment. ' 

Profit  and  Lose.  An  account  in 
which  gains  and  losses  are  balanced. 
^  Promissory  Note.  A  written  prom- 
ise to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  at 
a  specified  time  or  on  demand  to  the 
order  of  a  specified  person  or  to 
bearer. 

Property.  The  legal  right  of  owner- 
ship.  An  estate  in  any  valuable  thing. 

Pro  RaU.  [Lat.]  In  proportion, 
according  to  share. 

Prosecute.  To  proceed  against 
legally. 

Protect.  To  see  that  eommercial 
paper  is  paid  at  maturity. 

Protection.  The  system  of  en- 
couraging home  industries  by  dis- 
couraging foreign  competition  through. 
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the  imposition  of  restrictive  or  pro- 
hibitive taxes  on  imported  products." 

Protective  Tariff.  A  tariff  designed 
to  encourage  domestic  manufacturers 
as  contrasted  with  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Protest.  A  formal  notice  made  by  a 
notary  of  the  non-payment  of  a  note 
or  the  non-acceptance  or  non-payment 
of  a  draft. 

Proximo  (prox.)-  [Lat.]  Of  next 
month. 

Proxy.  Authorization  to  act,  par- 
ticularly to  vote,  for  another.  A  writ- 
ing conveying  such  authority.  A  per- 
son so  authorized. 


Quantum  Meruit.  [Lat.]  As  much 
as  he  deserves.  In  legal  procedure, 
a  count  founded  on  a  promise  to  pay 
the  full  value  of  a  service  rendered. 

Quarantine.  Restraint  of  inter- 
course to  which  a  ship,  dwelling,  or 
towm  is  subjected  on  suspicion  of  infec- 
tion.    The  place  of  such  restraint. 

Quash.  To  annul,  set  aside,  as  an 
indictment. 

Quasi.  [Lat.]  As  if,  similar  to,  re- 
sembling. 

Qui  Tam.  [Lat.]  Who  as  much. 
An  action  under  a  penal  statute  in 
which  the  penalty  goes  in  part  to  the 
person  bringing  the  action,  in  part  to 
the  state 

Quit  Claim.  A  form  of  deed  in  the 
nature  of  a  release,  generally  contain- 
ing a  provision  covenanting  against 
others  who  may  claim  under  the 
grantor. 

Quitrent.  A  fixed  rent  paid  by  ten- 
ant of  a  freehold,  discharging  him  from 
other  rent. 

Quotation.  The  published  current 
prices  of  commodities  or  stocks,  rates 
of  exchange,  etc- 

Quo  Warranto.  [Lat.]  A  writ  re- 
quiring a  person  to  show  by  what  au- 
thority be  acts. 


Ratify.  To  sanction,  confirm  (an 
act,  treaty,  or  contract). 

Real  Covenant.  One  which  runs 
with  the  land. 

Real^  Estate,  Real  Property.  Realty. 
Land,  houses,  and  fixtures ;  all  immov- 
able property. 

Rebate.  A  deduction,  abatement,  or 
discount  made  for  prompt  payment  or 
other  reasons.  The  returning  of  part 
of  a  sum  already  paid. 

Receipt,  Receiving.  A  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  delivery  of  goods 
or  money.  To  make  such  written  ac- 
knowledgment. 


Receivable.    The  opposite  of  payable. 

Receiver.  A  person  appointed  by  a 
court  to  hold  in  trust  and  administer 
property  in  litigation,  of  an  insolvent  or 
of  a  corporation  on  its  dissolution. 

Reciprocity.  The  exchange  of  speci&l 
trade  privileges  between  two  countries, 
estabhshed  by  treaty* 

Record.  Td  register  officially  as  evi- 
dence, as  a  mortgage  or  deed. 

Record.  A  memorandum  of  court 
proceedings.  A  copy  of  the  ofQcial  pa- 
pers of  a  case. 

Recorder.  Especially  in  New  York, 
the  chief  judge  naving  Jurisdiction  in 
a  municipality. 

Reooupment.  A  form  of  counter 
claim  reducing  the  amount  of  a  claim 
on  account  of  defects  in  performance, 
etc. 

Rectification.  Repeated  distillation 
of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Redelivery.  The  return  of  a  chattel 
to  the  bailor  on  completion  of  the 
service^  required  by  the  bailment. 

Redemption.    The  recovery  of  mort- . 
gaged  property  upon  fulfillment  of  the 
teirms  of  tne  mortgage. 

Referee.  A  person,  generally  an  at* 
torn^y,  appointed  by  the  court  to  de- 
termine a  matter  of  dispute. 

Reference.  Referrhig  a  matter  to  a 
referee.  The  consent  of  the  parties  is 
not  necessary. 

Regleter.  A  public  officer  author- 
ized to  record  deeds,  etc.  A  ship's 
paper,  Issued  by  the  Custom  House, 
stating  description,  name,  tonnage,  na- 
tionality, and  ownership. 

Re-lneurance.  Transfer  of  part  of 
the  contract  of  insurance  Arom  one  in- 
surer to  another. 

Release.  A  discharge  from  an  obli- 
gation.   Surrender  of  claim. 

Remainder.  In  law,  an  estate  aris- 
ing only  after  the  termination  of  a 
prior  estate. 

Remedy.  The  legal  means  for  se- 
curing compensation,  redress,  or  a 
right. 

RemKtanoo.  The  act  of  transferring 
funds  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
values  so  transferred. 

Renew.  To  continue  in  force,  as  a 
lease.  To  extend  time  for  payment  of 
a  note. 

Rent.  Compensation  griven  for  the 
use  of  real  estate  or  other  property- 
Replevin.  The  action  or  writ  by 
which  a  person  whose  goods  are 
wrongfully  detained  may  obtain  pos- 
session m  them,  under  security  to  try 
the  case  and  to  restore  the  goods  if  the 
case  is  decided  against  him. 

Reply.  The  answer  made  by  the 
plaintifir  to  plea  of  the  defendant. 
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Repository.  A  place  for  safekeeping; 
a  warehouse  or  storehouse. 

ReprlMl.  Retaliation.  Resort  to 
force  to  obtain  redress.  The  seizure 
of  ships  or  property  to  indemnify  for 
unlawful  seizure  or  detention. 

Rooldenco.  In  law,  a  place  of  estab- 
lished and  actual  abode. 

Residuary  Legatee.  One  to  whom 
the  residue  of  an  estate  is  bequeathed. 

Reeidue.  That  portion  of  an  estate 
which  remains  after  particular  legacies 
and  debts  have  been  paid. 

Reeouroee.  Available  money,  prop- 
erty, or  claims  that  can  be  converted 
into  property. 

Respondentia.  A  loan  secured  by  the 
cargo  of  a  ship,  payable  only  on  safe 
arrival. 

Restraint  of  Trads.  Contracts  in  re- 
straint of  trade  are  those  held  to  inter- 
fere unjustly  with  competition  and 
therefore  illegal. 

Retail.     To  sell  in  small  quantities. 

Retainer.  The  engaging  by  a  client 
of  an  attorney  to  maintain  his  interests 
in  legal  proceedings.  The  fee  paid  to 
secure  the  services  of  counsel. 

Return.  In  law,  the  giving  back  of 
a  writ  to  the  court  after  service. 

Returns.  The  profit  derived  from  an 
undertaking  or  investment. 

Revenue.  Income,  particularly  the 
income  of  a  state  from  taxes  received. 

Revenue  Cutter.  A  small  KOYern- 
ment  vessel  used  in  enforcing  tne  rev- 
enue laws  and  preventing  smuggling. 

Revert.  To  return  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  former  owner  or  of  his 
heirs. 

Revoke.  To  recall,  take  back,  annul 
(authority,  a  will,  etc.). 

Ripht  of  Aotion.  A  right  entitling 
the  holder  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings for  infringement. 

Right  of  8urvlvorehlp.  The  right  of 
the  survivor  or  survivors  to  take  the 
interest  of  their  deceased  Joint  tenant, 
which  otherwise  would  go  to  his  heirs. 

Right  of  Way.  The  legal  right  pos- 
sessed by  one  person  to  pass  over  the 
land  of  another. 

Royalty.  An  agreed  compensation 
paid  to  an  author  or  inventor  for  each 
article  or  work  sold,  or  for  each  article 
manufactured,  or  for  the  use  of  a 
patent. 

Ruling.  A  decision  made  by  a  .court 
on  a  poirit  of  law. 


8ale.  The  transfer  of  property  for  a 
consideration. 

Salvage.  The  act  of  saving  a  ship  or 
cargo  from  loss.  The  property  saved. 
The  compensation  allowed  by  law  for 


such  saving.  In  fire  insurance,  the 
goods  saved;  their  value;  their  pro- 
ceeds if  sold. 

Sample.  A  small  portion  of  mer- 
chandise taken  as  a  specimen  of  quality. 

Sans  Reoours.  [Pr.]  Without  re- 
dress. 

Satisfaction.  Discharge,  settlement 
of  a  claim  or  Judjnnent. 

Script.  A  certificate  issued  to  a  sub- 
scriber after  allotment  of  stock. 

Ssal.  A  device  impressed  in  wax  or 
other  material  or  any  mark  made  for 
the  purpose  of  authenticating  a  sig- 
nature or  ratifying  an  Instrument. 

Sealer.  A  United  States  officer 
charged  with  the  certification  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Sea  Letter.  A  document  given  to  a 
vessel  certifying  her  nationality  and  de- 
scribing the  character  and  destination 
of  her  cargo,  and  other  particulars. 

Seaworthy.  Fit  and  properly 
equipped  for  a  voya«re. 

Security.  A  pledge.  A  surety.  A 
document  evidencing  u  right  to  prop- 
erty. 

Seize.    To  take  legal  possession  of. 

Seized  and  Possessed  of.  In  pos- 
session of. 

Seizin  or  Seisin.  Ownership,  pos- 
session. 

Sell.  To  make  a  sale;  to  transfer 
for  a  consideration. 

Serve.  To  deliver  in  legal  form,  as 
a  writ 

Sessions,  Oourte  of.  Various  state 
criminal  courts,  as  Qeneral  Sessions, 
Special  Sessions. 

Sst-Off.  A  counter  claim  made  by  a 
debtor,  arising  from  a  distinct  claim. 

Several.  Independent  of  others.  In- 
dividual. 

Severalty.  Exclusive  or  individual 
ownership  or  right. 

Severance.  Destroying  unity,  divi- 
sion of  rights,  etc. 

Share.  The  interest  owned  by  one 
of  a  number.  One  of  several  equal 
parts.  The  unit  of  the  division  of 
stock. 

Ship.  To  give  to  a  carrier  for  trans- 
portation. To  agree  to  serve  on  a 
vessel. 

Shipment.  Delivery  to  a  carrier  for 
transportation.    The  goods  dispatched. 

Shipper.  One  who  dispatches  goods 
by  vessel  or  other  conveyance. 

Shipping.  A  collective  term  for  a 
number  of  vessels. 

Shipping  Articles.  An  agreement  be- 
tween cantain  and  seamen  fixing  wages, 
period  of  service,  etc. 

Snipping  Clerk.  One  who  oversees 
the  forwarding  of  merchandise. 

Ship's  Husband.  A  representative  of 
a   ship-owner   who   manages   receipts 
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and  expenses  and  attends  to  the  requi- 
site repairs  of  &  ship  while  in  port. 

Ship's  Papers.  Papers  which  a  ves- 
sel is  required  to  carry;  sea-letter, 
log-book,  bill  of  health,  shipping 
articles,  etc. 

Ship's  Stores.  Provisions,  fuel,  ca- 
bles, extra  spars,  etc. 

Snort  Exonsngs.  Bills  of  exchange 
payable  at  sight  or  in  a  few  days. 

Short  Of.  Not  in  possession  of  se- 
curities or  produce  that  one  has  sold. 
To  "  sell  short "  is  to  sell  for  future 
delivery  what  one  has  not,  with  the 
expectation  that  prices  will  fall. 

Shorts.  Dealers  who  have  sold 
short. 

Short  Ton.     2000  pounds. 

Shrinkage.  Reduction  in  bulk,  meas- 
urement, weight,  or  value. 

Sight  Draft.  One  payable  when  pre- 
sented. 

Signature.  The  name  of  a  person 
written  by  himself. 

Silent,  Sleeping,  or  Dormant  Part- 
ner. One  who  furnishes  capital  but  has 
no  voice  in  a  business. 

SMnpie  Interest.  Interest  paid  only 
on  principal. 

Sinking  Fund.  A  fund  set  apart  from 
revenue  to  pay  a  public  or  corporation 
debt. 

Slander.  Malicious  oral  utterance 
of  false  statements  to  the  detriment  of 
reputation. 

Sleeping  Partner.  See  Silent  Part- 
ner. 

Smart  Money.  Exemplary  damages; 
punitive  in  their  character. 

Smuggle.  To  take  goods  into  or  out 
of  a  country  without  paying  duties. 

Solvent.    Able  to  meet  all  llabilfetles. 

Speolal  Partner.  One  whose  liability 
is  limited. 

Speolalty.    A  contract  under  seal. 

Speole.  Coin. 
.  Speelfloatlon.  A  written  description 
and  enumeration  of  particulars.  In 
patent  law,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  invention  and  a  statement  of  the 
inventor*s  claim. 

Speolfto  Duty.  One  imposed  on  a 
given  class  of  articles  without  regard 
to  value. 

Speolflo  Performance.  Actual  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  of  a  con- 
tract in  distinction  from  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  in  lieu  of  perform- 
ance. 

Speculate.  To  engage  in  a  business 
venture  the  returns  from  which  are 
conjectural. 

Stamp  Duty.    A  tax.    Stamps  affixed 
to  checks  and  proprietary  articles. 
•    Steple.    The  prmcipal  commodity  of 
a  country  or  district. 

Statement.    A  list  of  resources  and 


liabilities.  A  report  of  an  agent's 
transactions.  An  itemized  list  of  the 
debts  and  credits  of  a  personal  ac- 
count. 

SUtionere'  Hall.  The  building  of 
the  Stationers*  Guild  in  London  where 
registration  of  English  copyright  is 
made. 

Statute.  A  law  enacted  by  a  legis- 
lative body.    An  act  of  legislature. 

Statute  Law.  The  body  of  laws  es- 
tablished by  legislative  enactments  as 
opposed  to  unv^itten  or  common  law. 

Statute  of  Frauds.  A  statute  re- 
quiring written  memoranda  to  validate 
a  contract. 

SUtute  of  LImlUtlons.  A  statute 
prescribing  the  period  after  which  a 
legal  action  can  not  be  brought. 

Sterling.  The  standard  money  of 
Great  Britain.  The  legal  standard  of 
fineness  of  silver  is  725  parts  of  silver 
to  75  of  copper. 

Stook.  Transferable  shares  in  the 
capital  of  corporations.  Supply  of 
goods  on  hand. 

Stook  Broker.  One  who  deals  in 
stocks  on  commission. 

Stook  Exohange.  A  place  where 
shares  of  stock  are  bought  and  sold 
under  established  regulations. 

Stockholder.  One  who  owns  shares 
of  the  stock  of  a  corporation. 

Stock  Jobber.  A  speculator  in 
stocks. 

Stoppage  In  Transitu.  The  right  of 
a  seller  to  stop  goods  on  their  passage 
if  the  purchaser  has  become  Insolvent. 

Storage.  The  safe  keeping  of  goods. 
The  amount  paid  for  storing  goods. 

Subagent.  An  agent  employed  by  an 
agent. 

Suboentraot.  One  made  under  an 
existing  contract. 

Sublet.    To  let  by  a  lessee. 

Subpona.  fLat.j  Under  penalty,  a 
writ  commanding  a  witness  to  appear 
in  court. 

Subpcana  duces  tecum.  [Lat.]  A 
subpoena  requiring  a  witness  to  pro- 
duce certain  papers. 

Subrogation.  Putting  one  thing  or 
person  in  the  place  of  another.  Sub- 
stituting one  creditor  for  another. 

Sue.  To  prosecute,  bring  an  action 
affainst 

Summary  Proceedings.  Statutory 
legal  remedies  without  the  bringing  of 
an  action. 

Summons.  In  law,  a  notice  to  ap- 
pear in  court  as  defendant  or  witness. 

Sundrlss.  Unclassified  articles. 

Supercargo.  An  agent  who  accom- 
panies and  manages  cargro. 

Supplementary  Proceedings.  LeRal 
proceedings  to  discover  the  assets  of  a 
judgment  debtor. 
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Surety.  One  who  makes  himself  re- 
spODsible  for  the  contract  or  act  of  an- 
other. 

SurroaaU.  In  certain  States  the 
title  of  the  judicial  of&cer  charged  with 
the  probate  of  wills,  appointment  of 
guardians,  etc. 

Surveyor.  A  customs  officer  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  value,  quan- 
tity, etc.,  of  imports.  An  agent  of  an 
insurance  company  to  report  on  appli- 
cations for  Insurance. 

Suspend.  To  cease  operations.  To 
stop  payment. 

Suspense  Account.  An  account 
made  of  doubtful  balances  to  ascertain 
probable  profit  or  loss. 

Sutler.  A  dealer  who  accompanies 
an  army  to  sell  goods. 

Suttle  Weight.  The  weight  of  mer- 
chandise after  deduction  of  tare. 

Syndicate,  A  combination  of  capital- 
ists or  other  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  large  financial  or  indus- 
trial enterprise. 


Tacit.    Implied,  not  expressed. 

Tale  Quale  [Lat.]  or  Tel  Quel. 
[Pr.]  Such  as;  used  to  denote  that 
cargo  is  presumed  to  correspond  with 
sample,  and  that  buyer  takes  the  risk 
of  deterioration. 

Tally.  An  account  kept  by  checking 
off.  A  score.  A  label.  To  count.  To 
correspond. 

Tare.  An  allowance  made  for  the 
weight  of  barrels,  boxes,  or  coverings 
of  merchandise.  Actual  tare  is  deter- 
mined by  weighing  each  container; 
average  tare  by  weighing  one  or  more 
containers  as  samples;  estimated  tare 
by  allowing  a  fixed  percentage. 

Tariff.  A  schedule  of  prices  or 
charges.    A  schedule  of  duties. 

Teller.  An  officer  appointed  to  count 
voles.  A  bank  officer  who  receives  or 
pays  out  money. 

Tenant.  One  who  holds  real  estate 
by  any  form  of  legal  right;  especially, 
one  who  occupies  another's  property 
under  lease. 

Tenant  In  Common.  One  holding  a 
property  in  common  with  another. 

Tender.  An  offer.  An  offer  of 
money  or  service  in  satisfaction  of  an 
obligation. 

Ten-Forties.  The  popular  name  for 
certain  United  States  Government 
bonds  in  1864,  which  could  be  re- 
deemed in  ten  years  or  allowed  to  run 
forty. 

Tenor.  Intent,  nature.  In  law,  an 
exact  copy. 

Term.  The  time  granted  a  debtor  to 
discharge  his  obligation ;  the  time  fixed 


by  the  court  within  which  a  party  is 
allowed  to  establish  his  averment  or 
evidence;  the  time  for  which  an  estate 
or  interest  in  land  is  granted;  the  time 
during  which  a  court  may  be  in  ses- 
sion; the  day  upon  which  interest  or 
rent  is  due. 

Testator,  fem.  Testatrix.  One  who 
has  made  a  will. 

Testimony.  Evidence,  proof;  a 
solemn  declaration  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  proving  some  fact  or 
facts,  which,  in  Judicial  proceedings 
must  be  made  under  oath. 

Textile*     Woven. 

Ticker.  An  instrument  telegraphic- 
ally recording  stock  quotations. 

Tickler.  A  reminder.  A  book  or 
set  of  sheets  containing  a  memorandum 
of  notes  due,  debts,  etc. 

Time.  The  hour  fixed  (2.15  P.  M.) 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  when 
securities  on  the  day's  contracts  must 
be  delivered.    On  time  =  on  credit. 

Time  Bargain.  A  contract  for  de- 
livery or  for  an  option  for  &  specified- 
period. 

Time  Draft.  A  draft  or  bill  payable 
at  a  fixed  date. 

Title.    The  legal  right  of  ownership. 

Tonnage.  The  capacity  or  weight  of 
a  ship  in  tons.  The  displacement  of  a 
vessel.    A  canal  tax  on  vessel  or  cargo. 

Tort.  A  private  or  civil  injury,  ex- 
cept one  arising  from  breach  of  con- 
tract, for  which  damages  may  be  had. 

Trade.  Business  or  occupation ;  buy- 
ing and  selling;  commerce;  traffic;  bar- 
ter. 

Trade  Discount.  A  discount  from 
list  prices  made  to  dealers. 

Trade  Mark.  A  distinguished  mark, 
protected  by  law,  used  to  mark  the 
product  of  a  manufacturer. 

Trade  Price.  That  allowed  by  whole- 
salers to  retailers. 

Trade  Sale.  An  auction  by  and  for 
the  trade;  especially  of  booksellers. 

Trades  Union.  A  combination  formed 
by  working  men  or  women  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights  and  improvement 
of  their  condition. 

Trafflc.  Trade.  Commerce.  The 
amount  of  business  done  by  a  rail- 
road or  other  carrier. 

Transit  Duty.  Tax  imposed  on  goods 
for  passing  through  a  country. 

Transportation.  Conveying  goods 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Transshipment.  The  transfer  of 
goods  from  one  conveyance  to  another. 

Traveler.  A  commercial  agent;  a 
drummer. 

Treason.  The  waging  of  war  against 
the  United  States  or  giving  aid  or  com- 
fort to  their  enemies. 

Treasury  Note.     A  note  or  bill  is- 
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sued  by  the  government  and  passing 
current  as  money. 

Treaty.  An  agreement  or  compact 
between  two  or  more  nations. 

Tret,  Allowance  for  waste  of  4  lbs. 
in  104  lbs.,  after  deduction  of  tare. 

TripllcaU.  To  make  three  identical 
copies  of  s  paper.    The  third  copy. 

Trustee  Process.  The  same  as  Gar- 
nishment. 


Ullage.  What  a  cask  lacks  of  being 
full. 

Unimo  (ult.).  [Lat.]  Of  the  last 
month. 

Ultra  Vires.  [Lat.]  Beyond  power. 
Applied  to  acts  done  in  excess  of  the 
legal  powers  possessed. 

Unclaimed  Qoods.  Goods  in  govern- 
ment storehouses  unclaimed  three 
years  after  importation,  subject  to  sale 
at  auction. 

Undersell.  To  sell  below  the  trade 
price  or  the  price  of  a  competitor. 

Underwrite.  To  assume  an  insur- 
ance risk. 

Usury.  Interest  in  excess  of  the 
highest  legal  rate. 


Valid.  Binding;  legally  executed; 
having  legal  force. 

Valuable  Consideration.  One  involv- 
ing money,  services,  or  anything  of 
value. 

Value.  To  estimate.  Worth.  Pur- 
chasing power. 

Value  Received.  A  phrase  used  in 
notes  to  show  the  receipt  of  a  con- 
sideration. 


Vendee.  One  to  whom  something  is 
sold. 

Vendor.    A  seller. 

Vendue.    A  public  or  auction  sale. 

Venture.  A  mercantile  speculation 
or  investment. 

Void.  Without  legal  effect  or  force ; 
not  binding. 

Voidable.  That  may  become  of  do 
legal  effect  if  proper  steps  are  taken. 

Voucher.  Any  paper  or  other  docu- 
ment establishing  tlie  occurrence  of 
some  transaction  or  the  truth  of  ac- 
counts. 

W 

Waive.    To  relinquish  (a  right). 

Waiver.  Relinquishment  of  a  legral 
right  or  privilege. 

Warehouse.  To  place  in  a  bonded 
warehouse. 

Warranty.  Guaranty  that  a  fact  is 
as  represented,  or  that  some  condition 
of  a  contract  is  or  will  be  fulfilled. 

Wastage.  Loss  in  handling  or  by 
decay;  shrinkage. 

Waste.  Damage  to  property  per- 
mitted or  done  by  a  tenant. 

Way  Bill.  A  list  and  description  of 
goods  transported  by  common  carrier. 

Wharfage.  Fees  paid  for  the  use  of 
a  wharf 

Wholesale.  The  sale  of  goods  in 
quantity,  in  unbroken  or  whole  pack- 
age8« 

Without  Recourse.  A  formula  bv 
which  the  endorser  of  eommercial 
paper  transfers  it  without  assuming  re- 
sponsibility. 

Wreckagob  Merchandise  saved  from 
a  wreck. 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS,  PLACES,  PICTURES,  BUILDINGS,  STREETS 

AND   MONUMENTS;  ALSO   WORDS,  PHRASES,  ETC^ 

FREQUENTLY  USED  IN  LITERATURE 

AND  CONVERSATION. 

Compiled  by 
J.  A.  JOFFE,  A.  M. 

Consulting  Expert  to  the  Congressional  Library. 


Abaft'.  (NauUcal.)  Behind  the  ob- 
ject mentioned,  as  **  Abaft  the  wheel  I  " 

Abb^  An  ecclesiastic  devoted  to 
literary  or  scientific  pursuits. 

Abbot  of  Joy.  A  chief  of  revels,  in 
the  old  French  towns. 

Abbot  of  Misrule.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  master  of  revelry.  In  Scotland 
he  was  called  the  Master  of  Reason. 

Abdorlte.  A  scoffer:  from  Abdera, 
where  Democritus  lived. 

Abeam'.  Let  a  line  be  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  plane,  through 
the  ship*s  keel  and  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  side.  A  point  within  the 
right  angle  made  by  the  shlp*s  keel, 
going  in  an  opposite  direction  to  this 
line. 

Abraham's  Boeom.  The  rest  of  the 
blessed  dead.     (Luke  xiv,  22.) 

Ab'yla.  One  of  the  *'  Pill&rs  of  Her- 
cules ^*  at  the  entrance  to  the  Medi- 
terranean:    Galp0  being  the  other. 

Academloa.  The  disciples  of  Plato, 
so  called  from  the  academy. 

Academy.  (Academia.)  A  gymna- 
sium in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  where 
Plato  founded  his  school,  368  B.  G. 
The  Academy  (as  a  philosophic  school) 
was  divided  Into  the  "  old^'  (by  Plato 
and  his  disciples) ;  the  **  middle  **  (by 
Arcesildus),  and  the  "new"  (by 
Gameades). 

Academy,  The  Frenoh.  (Academic 
Pranoaise.)  One  of  the  five  academies 
constituting  the  French  Institute; 
founded  by  Richelieu  In  1635  and  re- 
constructed in  1820.  It  deals  with  the 
French  language,  and  consists  of  40 
members,  who  are  popularly  called 
•*  the  Immortals." 

Acadia.  The  Indian  name  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Adama  and  Liberty.  A  patriotic 
American  song,  by  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr. 

Adam'a  Apple.  Popularly  explained  as 
caused  by  a  piece  of  forbidden  fruit 
sticking  in  that  part  of  man's  throat 
where  it  appears. 

Admirable  Crlohtoiiy  The.  James 
Grichton ;  a  Scotch  prodigy  of  the  six- 


teenth century.  Hence  a  person  of 
great  accomplishments. 

Admiral.  English  admirals  were  of 
three  kinds  according  to  the  color  of 
their  flag.  "Admiral  of  the  Blue," 
kept  the  rear  in  a  fight:  *' Admiral  of 
the  Red,"  the  center;  *' Admiral  of  the 
White,"  the  van. 

AdmiraL  In  the  American  navy  an 
officer  of  the  highest  rank.  There 
have,  however,  been  only  three  Ad- 
mirals in  the  history  of  the  navy: 
David  O.  Parragut  (1801-1870),  An- 
drew H.  Poote  (1806-1863),  and 
George  Dewey  (1837-     ). 

^neld.  Vergirs  epic  poem,  of  which 
iEn^as  is  the  hero. 

Agea.  According  to  Hesiod  there 
were  five  ages  in  the  world:  the 
"  Golden,"  the  "  Silver,"  the  "  Brazen," 
the  **  Heroic,"  and  the  ••  Iron." 

Agnua  Del.  (Lat.)  The  Lamb  of 
God.  A  cake  stamped  with  the  figure 
of  a  lamb,  given  out  by  the  Poi>6  on 
the  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Alabama.  A  Gonfederate  privateer 
built  in  England,  and  commanded  by 
Gapt.  Semmes.  After  great  depreda- 
tions on  American  commerce  she  was 
sunk  by  the  **  Kearsarge."  June  19, 
1864. 

Aladdin'a  Window  (To  finish).  To 
try  to  finish  something  left  unfinished 
by  a  great  man.  One  window  in  Alad- 
din's palace  was  left  for  the  Sultan  to 
finish,  but  his  treasure  gave  out,  before 
he  could  do  so. 

Albany  RejBoney.  A  nickname  of  a 
set  of  able  Democratic  politicians,  60 
years  ago,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albino.  A  person  with  unusnally 
white  skin  and  hair,  and  pink  or  red 
eyes. 

Albion.    England. 

Aldlne  Preaa.  Founded  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  at  Venice.  1494.  Hence 
came  the  famous  **  Aldine"  editions. 

Alexandrian  Library.  Founded  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
it  was  burned  47  B.  G.,  and  destroyed 
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390  or  391.  A.  G.  In  Caesar's  time  it 
oontained  nearly  700,000  volumes. 

Alexandrine  Age.  From  323  B.  G.  to 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  A.  D., 
when  Alexandria  was  the  seat  of  the 
highest  culture. 

Alhambra.  (Arah.,  '' The  red.**)  A 
palace  and  fortress  of  the  Moors  at 
Oranada^  Spain. 

All  Souls'  Day.  The  day  of  prayer 
for  the  souls  In  Purgatory.  November 
2nd. 

Allah.  C  The  God.")  Arabic  name 
of  God. 

Aimack'a.  Once  a  famous  London 
assembly-room  where  balls  were  given 
of  the  most  exclusive,  aristocratic 
character. 

Almighty  Dollar.  A  phase  from 
Irving's  •*  Greole  Village." 

Altatla.  The  Whitefriars  (London) 
refuge  for  debtors  and  criminals. 

Alto-Rellevo.  (It.,  High  reUef.) 
Figures  in  marble,  etc.,  cut  so  as  to 

{ToJect  one-half  or  more  from  the 
ablet. 

Ambrosia.    The  food  of  the  ffods. 

Amuok,  To  run  amuok.  Run  foul  of. 
From  Malay,  "  amog '•  "  frantically 
rushing  about  and  killmg  Indiscrimin- 
ately." 

Anaoreontlos.  Verses  in  praise  of 
love  or  wine,  after  Anacreon. 

Ancient  Regime.  The  French  regime 
before  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

Andersonvllle  Prison.  In  Georgia. 
Union  soldiers  were  confined  there 
during  the  Givil  War  of  the  United 
States 

An'gelus,  The.  A  prayer  to  the  Vir- 
gin, recited  thrice  a  day. 

Angling,  The  Father  of.  Izaak 
Walton,  author  of  "  The  Gompleate 
Angler.*' 

Annunolatlon,  Day  of.  A  festival, 
celebrated  March  25th,  the  day  the 
angel  announced  to  the  Virgin  that  she 
would  bear  Our  Lord. 

Annus  MIrabllis.  (Lat.,  Wonderful 
Year.)  1666,  in  which  the  plague,  the 
fire  of  London,  and  the  English  victory 
over  the  Dutch  occurred. 

Anthony,  8alnt.  ''St.  Anthony*s 
Fire."     Erysipelas. 

Antoninus,  The  Wall  of.  A  turf  en- 
trenchment across  Scotland  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  built  by 
the  Romans,  140. 

Apollo  Belvedere.  A  marble  statue 
of  AooUo  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome. 

Applan  Way.  The  Oldest  Roman 
military  road,  from  Rome  to  Capua. 

Apples  of  Sodom.    Lovely  fruit,  but 
full  of  ashes  within. 
.Arabesque.     (Fr.)  Moorish  (Arabic) 
style  or  patterns  in  decoration. 


Aroadlan.  A  sheoherd;  rustic  or  pas- 
toral. So  called  from  the  Arc&dia,  a 
pastorial  region  in  Peloponnesus, 
Greece. 

Arch  of  Triumph.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  Paris.  116  ft. 
high,  145  wide.     Begun  by  Napoleon. 

Arctic.  The.  A  Collins  steamer, 
sunk,  with  ffreat  loss  of  life,  in  1854. 

Aroo.  The  ship  in  which  Jason 
sailed  to  Colchis  In  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece. 

Argonauts.  The  heroes  who  sailed 
in  the  ship  Argo. 

Argus-eyed.  Extremely  watchful. 
Juno,  Jealous  of  lo,  had  ner  watched 
by  the  hundred-eyed  monster,  Argun. 

Arlans.  The  followers  of  Arius,  who 
maintained  that  the  Father  and  Son  are 
distinct  beings. 

Armada,  The  Spanish.  The  fleet  of 
130  large  ships  sent  by  Philip  of  Spain, 
in  15B8,  to  conquer  England. 

Artesian  Wsll.  From  being  first  dug 
in  Artois  (Lat.  arte'sium),  France. 

Aryans.  The  parents  of  the  Indo- 
European  peoples. 

Astor  Library.  Founded  by  J.  J. 
Astor.  now  part  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Athsns,  The  Modern.  1.  Edinburgh 
2.  Boston.  "  Athens  of  America,"  or 
*•  of  the  New  World,  The."    Boston. 

Augustan  Aoe.  The  palm  period  of 
a  literature;  the  best  days  of  Roman 
literature;  being  under  Augustus. 

Auld  Reekie  (Old  Smoky).  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Avalon.  The  burial  place  of  King 
Arthur;  said  to  be  Glastonbury. 


Babylonish  Oaptlvlty.  The  seventy 
years*  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon, 
608-538  B.  C. 

Baconian  Philosophy.  The  inductive 
philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon. 

Balmoral  Castls.  The  late  Queen  Vic- 
torians castle  in  Scotland;  now  a  sum- 
mer residence  of  British  sovereigns. 

Bank  of  England.  In  Treadneedle 
Street,  London.  Founded  1694.  Some- 
times called  •*  The  Old  Lady  of  Tread- 
needle  Street." 

Bard  of  Avon.  Shakespeare,  who 
was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Barleycorn.  John.    Malt  liquor. 

Barmecide's  Feast.  An  illusion  or 
sham.  Barmecide  asked  a  starving 
beffgar  to  dinner,  and  set  emptv  dishes 
before  him.     (Arabian  Nights.) 

Barnburners.  The  radical  Demo- 
crats of  New  York  State,  from  ths 
farmer  who  burned  his  barn  to  destroy 
the  ratfl. 
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B«tlll«k.  A  serpent  or  draxon  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  **  look  people  dead." 

■aMO-Rellevo.  lit,.  Low  relief.) 
Figures  cut  on  marble,  etc.,  projecting 
a  little. 

Bastille.  A  French  prison  and  for- 
tress, destroyed  by  the  mob,  July  14, 
1789.  The  date  (July  14th)  has  been 
taken  as  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
present  French  Republic. 

Battle  of  the  Booke.  A  satire  by 
Swift  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature. 

Battery,  The.  A  park  in  New  York 
City  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
Manhattan  Island.   Area  21  acres. 

Bayou  State,  The.    Mississippi. 

Beaoon  Street.  An  aristocratic  resi- 
dence street  of  Boston  linking  with  the 
Back  Bay,  Commonwealth  Avenue  and 
others  of  more  recent  fame. 

Beauty  and  the  Beatt.  A  fairy  tale. 
Beauty  lives  with  the  Beast  to  save 
her  father*s  life.  Beast,  disenchanted 
by  love,  is  made  a  handsome  prince. 

Bedlam.  (Corruption  of  Bethle- 
hem. )    A  lunatic  asylum. 

Beelzebub.  (Lord  of  flies.)  A 
PhilisUne  deity. 

Bogging  the  queatlon.  Assuming  as 
true  what  is  still  to  be  prpven. 

Belgravla.  A  fashionable  quarter  of 
London. 

Belle  France,  La.  (Fr.,  Fair  Prance.) 
A  general  name  of  Prance. 

Bell  the  Oat.  A  wise  mouse  pro- 
posed that  a  bell  should  be  hunff  on 
the  cat's  neck  to  warn  the  mice  of  her 
coming;  a  young  mouse  inquired, 
••  Who  win  put  the  bell  on  ?  " 

Bell,  The  Paaelng.  Rung  formerly 
when  persons  were  dying. 

Benlola  Boy.  John  C.  Heenan,  the 
American  punlist,  bom  at  Benicia.  Gal. 

Beaa,  Qood  Queen.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Blblloth^ue  Natlonale.  (Pr.,  Na- 
tional Library.)  At  Paris,  containing 
over  1,000,000  books,  150,000  manu- 
scripts, etc. 

Bllllngegate.  Coarse  language,  such 
as  was  used  by  the  flsherwomen  of 
Billingsgate,  the  London  fish  market. 

Black  Death.  A  contagious,  putrid 
typhus,  which  desolated  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Black  Friday.  Sept.  26,  1869:  on 
which  occurrea  a  financial  panic  in  wall 
Street,  New  York. 

Blaok  Hole.  A  dark  cell  in  Calcutta 
prison  where  SuraJah  Dowlah  shut  up 
146  British  soldiers;  only  twenty- 
three  survived  till  mornInK  (1756). 

Blaok  Prinoe.  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  son  of  Edward  III. 

Black  Republloane.  The  Republican 
party  in  the  United  States,  from  their 


opposition  to  the  extension  of  negro 
(black)  slavery. 

Blarney  Stone.  In  Blarney  Castle 
near  Cork,  Ireland.  Supposed  to  im- 
part a  flowing  tongue  to  whoever  kisses 

Bluebeard.  A  wife-killing  tyrant;  a 
sort  of  Henry  VIII. 

Bluegraae  State,  The.  Kentucky, 
where  the  grass  is  abundant. 

Blue  Hen  State,  The.  Delaware. 
Derived  from  the  blue  hens  used  by 
Col.  Caldwell  of  a  famous  Delaware 
regiment,  during  the  Revolution. 

Blue  Laws.  A  nickname  of  early 
severe  New  England  statutes. 

Blue  Stocking.  A  female  pedant,  or 
bookish  woman. 

Bohemian.  A  free  and  easy  going 
artist  or  literary  man,  usually  poor. 

Bola  de  Bologne.  A  Paris  wood, 
famous  as  a  promenade  place. 

Border,  The.  The  firontiers  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

Border  States.  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri. 

Boulevard.  In  Paris,  a  wide  street 
or  promenade. 

Bourgeolale.  The  French  middle 
class. 

Bouraa.    The  Paris  Stock  Exchange. 

Bow  Bella.  A  set  of  bells  in  St. 
Mary-le-Bow  Church,  London.  A 
person  **bom  within  sound  of  Bow 
Bells  **  Is  a  Cockney. 

Bowery,  The.  A  New  York  thor- 
oughfare on  the  lower  East  Side. 

Boycott.  To  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  another.  Cant.  Boycott,  an 
Irish  landlord,  was  the  nrst  so  treated, 
in  1881. 

Brandy  Nan.  A  nickname  of  Queen 
Anne  of  England. 

Breeohea  Bible.  An  edition  in  which 
aprons,  in  Genesis  iii,  7,  is  rendered 
**  breeches  ** 

Bride  of  the  Sea.  Venice,  from  the 
Doge*s  "Wedding  the  Sea'*  by  cast- 
ing a  ring  into  the  Adriatic. 

Bridge  of  Sighs.  In  Venice,  Italy. 
It  connects  the  DOge*s  palace  and  state 
prisons.  The  condemned  passed  over 
it  to  be  executed.  In  New  York  City. 
Between  the  Criminal  Court  Building 
and  the  Tombs. 

British  Museum.  A  famous  library 
and  museum  of  London. 

Broadway.  The  principal  business 
and  theatre  street  or  New  York  City. 

Bronx  Park,  The.  A  park  in  New 
York  City,  north  of  E.  182nd  Street 
and  east  of  Southern  Boulevard.  It 
contains  the  Zoological  Garden  and 
covers  719.12  acres. 

Brook  Farm.  A  socialistic  commu- 
nity founded  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 
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1841,  to  carry  nut  the  idea  of  Fourier- 
ism. 

Brother  Jonathan.  America;  an 
American.  Said  to  be  derived  from 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, of  whom  Washington  would 
say.  "  We  must  consult  Brother  Jona- 
than." 

Bunoombe  or  Bunkum.  Glap-trap 
eloquence.  Said  to  come  from  Bun- 
comoe  Co.,  in  North  Carolina.  A  North 
Carolina  member  said  he  was  only 
*•  talking  for  Buncombe,"  not  for  the 
House. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  A  granite 
obelisk  on  Bunker  (once  Breed's)  Hill, 
Charlestovsm,  Mass.,  marking  the  site 
of  the  battle  between  the  British  and 
Americans,  June  17,  1775. 


Cachet.  Lettre  de.  (Fr.,  Letter  un- 
der seal.)  Blank  warrant  with  the 
French  King's  seal,  to  free  from,  or 
imprison  in,  the  Bastille,  without  trial. 

OaMra.  (Pr.  sft-era',  Pr.  It  will  go 
on.)  The  earliest  popular  song  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1789. 

Oaledonla.  A  former,  now  poetical, 
name  for  Scotland. 

Oampagna.  (It.,  The  country.)  The 
plain  around  the  city  of  Rome. 

Oarbonarl.  An  Italian  secret  political 
society,  which  spread  to  France,  in 
1820. 

Carmagnole.  A  republican  song  and 
dance  of  the  first  French.  Revolution. 

Cartesian  Philosophy.  (Descartes, 
Latinized  '•  Cartesius.'*)  ^'I  think, 
therefore  I  exist." 

Castle  Garden.  The  former  landing- 
place  of  emigrants,  New  York  City. 

Cataoombe.  The  subterranean 
burial  places  in  Alexandria,  Egypt;  in 
Rome,  used  by  the  early  Christians; 
also  in  Paris,  Naples  and  elsewhere. 

Cavallero  Servante.  The  escort  of 
a  married  woman. 

Ceoiria,  Saint.  A  Roman  Christian 
martyr;  patroness  of  music. 

Celestial  Empire.  China;  alluding 
to  the  **  Heavenly  Dynasty  "  of  her  em- 
perors. 

Central  Park.  The  great  park  of 
New  York  City,  containing  843  acres. 

Champa  de  Mars.  A  field  in  Paris 
for  military  maneuvres. 

Champa  Elysies.  A  promenade  in 
Paris,  1%  miles  long. 

Charter  Oak.  A  tree  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  which  the  Colonial  Charter 
was  secreted  in  1687.  The  oak  was 
blown  down  in  1856. 

Chauvinism.  Narrow-minded  brag* 
gart  patriotism :  from  Chauvin,  a  char- 
acter in  Scribe*8  "  Soldat  Laboureur." 


Cheapelde.  A  great  and  crowded 
London  thoroughfare. 

Chestnut  Street.  The  fashionable 
street  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chlltern  Hundrede«  To  aooept  the. 
To  resign  one's  seat  in  Parliament.  An 
English  member  of  Parliament  resigns 
his  seat  by  taking  office.  Stewardship 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  is  a  sinecure 
for  the  purpose. 

Christ  Church.  The  largest  college 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

CId,  Tha.  (Sp.,  Lord,  chief.)  Don 
Roderigo  Diaz,  Count  of  Bivar;  a 
Spanish  hero. 

CInolnnatl.  The.  A  society  of  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Officers. 

Citizen  King,  The.  Louis  Philippe 
of  Prance  (1830-1849). 

Cockaigne,  Land  of.  An  imagin&ry 
land  of  pleasure  and  laziness;  London. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes.  The  bronze 
statue  of  Apollo,  at  Rhodes.  126  feet 
high. 

Columbia.  A  poetical  name  of  the 
United  States,  from  Columbus. 

Column  of  Vendome.  (Colonne  Ven- 
dome.)  A  stone  pillar  in  Paris,  erected 
by  Napoleon;  razed  by  the  Commune 
in  1871. 

Confederate  Statee.  The  11  States 
which  seceded  in  1861,  viz.,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Virginia. 

Congressional  Library.  At  Wash- 
ington, the  largest  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  containing  1,702,685 
printed  books  in  1909. 

Consols.  (Abbr.  from  consolidated 
annuities.)  English  public  securities 
bearing  3  per  cent. 

Copperheads.  Northern  sympathiz- 
ers with  the  South  in  the  American 
Civil  War. 

Corncrackere.  The.     Kentuckians. 

Coreo.  (It,  The  Course.)  The  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  of  Rome. 

Crapaud  (Fr..  &  toad)  Johnny.  A 
Frenchman.  The  ancient  device  of 
French  royalty  was  three  toads  (sub- 
sequently the  **fleur-de4i8"). 

CrMIt  Mobllier.  A  company  author- 
ized to  do  a  stock-Jobbing  business. 
The  American  C  M.  in  oonneotion  with 
the  Pacific  railroads  was  famous  in 
18*73 

Creole  StatOf  The.    Louisiana. 

Crocodile  Tears.  Hypocritical  grief. 
The  crocodile  was  fabled  to  weep  as  it 
ate  its  victim. 

Cumberland.  A  United  States  vessel 
sunk  by  the  Confederate  ram  ••Mer- 
rimac**  in  Hampton  Roads,  March  8. 
1862.  She  went  down  with  colors  fly- 
ing, firing  a  broadside  while  sinking. 
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Curfew  Bell.  A  bell  rung  at  sun- 
set in  the  time  of  William  I.  in  Eng- 
land, to  order  fires  and  candles  to  be 
put  out;  now  rung  at  9  P.  M.  in  some 
places. 


Dam'oclee'  Sword.  Presentiment  of 
evil.  Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  invited  his  flatterer  Damocles 
to  a  splendid  feast,  but  hung  over  his 
head  a  sword  dangling  by  a  single  hair. 

Derby  end  Joen.  An  affectionate 
married  couple.     From  a  ballad. 

Derk  end  Bloody  Ground,  The.  Ken- 
tucky, that  being  Its  significance  in  In- 
dian. 

Dertmoor  Prieon.  In  Devonshire, 
England.     A  prison  of  war. 

Derwinlen  Theory.  A  theory  pro- 
posed by  Charles  Darwin  in  his  '*  Ori- 
gin of  Species :  "  that  different  species 
came  from  one  or  a  few  original  forms, 
present  differences  being  the  result  of 
evolution  and  natural  selection. 

De  Profundle  (Lat.,  Out  of  the 
depths).  The  first  two  words  of  the 
Latin  version  of  the  130th  Psalm. 
Sung  at  burials. 

Debeteble  Ground.  Land  on  the 
western  border  of  Scotland  once 
claimed  by  both  Scotland  and  England. 

Defender  of  the  Felth.  A  title  given 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, for  his  pamphlet  against  Luther. 

Diamond  State,  The.     Delaware. 

DIee  Irs.  (Lat..  Day  of  wrath.) 
The  first  two  words  of  a  celebrated 
mediaeval  hymn  by  Thomas  of  Gel&no. 

Direotory,  The  Frenoh.  By  the  con- 
stitution of  1795  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  five  directors.  It  lasted 
four  years  only. 

Dixie.  The  Land  of  Dixie.  The 
Southern  States,  from  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line. 

Dootors'  Oommone.  Where  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Court  sat  in  London. 

Doctrinaire.  An  impractical  political 
theorist.  The  name  was  first  applied 
to  the  French  Constitutional  Mon- 
archists, of  whom  Guizot  was  one. 

Doe,  John.  A  fictitious  plaintiff  in 
ejectment;  Doe  versus  Roe. 

Donnybrook  Fair.  A  once  celebrated 
annual  fair  near  Dublin. 

Doomeday  Book.  A  book  embodying 
the  results  of  a  census  and  survey  of 
all  English  estates  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. 

Douay    Bible.    The.      The    English 
Bible  authorized  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.    First  published  at  Douay, 
France,  1609. 
66 


Downino  Street,  in  London.  The  of- 
ficial residence  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
has  been  situated  there  since  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Drachenfels  (Germ.,  Dragon's  Rock). 
A  castle  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  high  above  the  Rhine,  not  far 
from  Bonn. 

Drury  Lane  Theater.  A  London 
playhouse,  opened  in  1668. 

Dunolad.  A  satire  on  Dunces  by 
Pope.    CoUey  Gibber  is  the  hero. 

Dying  Qladlator,  The.  An  antique 
statue,  now  standing  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome.  Properly,  The  Dying  Gaul. 


Eaetern  8tatee,  The.  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Ec'ce  Ho'mo.  (Lat.,  Behold  the 
man  J)  Paintings  by  Corregio,  Titian, 
Van  Dyck  and  others,  representing  the 
Savior  crowned  with  thorns. 

Eoole  Polyteohnlque.  (Fr.,  Poly- 
technic School.)  A  school  in  Paris, 
whose  graduates  receive  places  in  the 
public  service. 

El  Dora'do.  (Sp.,  The  Golden.) 
The  general  name  for  a  wealtiiy 
country. 

Elephant.  Seeing  the.  Seeing  the 
world;  "life." 

Elgin  Marblee.  A  collection  of 
Greek  sculptures  (mainly  from  the 
Athenian  Parthenon),  made  by  Lord 
Elgin;  now  in  British  Museum. 

Erzevlr.  Any  book  printed  by  the 
family  of  Dutch  printers,  Elzevir,  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centur- 
ies. 

EeouVlal,  The.  A  granite  palace  and 
mausoleum  near  Madrid. 

Eternal  Cityp  The.    Rome. 

Bulenepleoel,  Tyl.  The  hero  of  a 
German  story;  a  vagrant  Brunswicker 
who  cuts  up  all  sorts  of  pranks. 

Eure'ka.  (Gr.,  I  have  found  it.)  A 
saying  attributed  to  Archimedes  when 
he  discovered  the  way  to  test  the 
purity  of  Hiero's  crown. 

Evangeliete,  8ymbole  of  the.  "  Mat- 
thew "  has  a  scroll  before  him  and 
holds  a  pen.  •'  Mark "  sits  writing, 
with  a  winged  lion  by  his  side. 
"  Luke "  has  a  pen  and  scroll ;  near 
him  is  an  ox.  "  John  "  is  a  young  man 
behind  whom  is  an  eagle. 

Exolueion,  Bill  of.  A  bill  which 
passed  the  English  Commons  in  1679, 
proposing  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  from  the 
throne,  because  he  was  a  Roman 
Gatholfo. 
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Fabian  Policy.  A  policy  of  delay, 
such  as  was  pursued  by  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus.  called  "  Guoctator,**  **  The 
Delayer/* 

Fablut.  The  American.  George 
Washington,  from  the  above. 

Faerie  Queene.  A  rhymed  romance  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  written  1590-6. 

Falrmount  Park.  A  park  in  Phila- 
delphia containing  nearly  3,000  acres. 
It  was  the  site  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition of  1876. 

Falntents,  Lee  Role.  (Fr.,  the  Do- 
nothiiig  Kings.)  Nicknames  of  the  last 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  in 
France. 

Falernlan.  A  celebrated  ancient 
Italian  wine  made  at  Falernum. 

Faneull  Hall.  A  hall  in  Boston,  Mass., 
built  in  1742.  Revolutionary  orators 
frequently  addressed  public  meetings 
in  it. 

Farmer  Qeorge.  George  III.  of  Eng- 
land ;  so  called  from  his  bluff  manners, 
thriftiness,  and  love  of  agriculture. 

Fa'ta  Morga'na.  A  mirage  often  ob- 
served in  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

Fathere  of  the  Latin  Church.  Am- 
brose, of  Milan;  Augustine,  St.  Ber- 
nard, of  France;  Hilary,  Jerome  and 
Lactantius. 

Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  part  of 
Paris  in  which  the  workingmen  live. 
Once  the  scene  of  many  insurrections 
and  riots. 

Faubourg  St.  Qermain.  The  quarter 
of  Paris  where  the  houses  of  the 
aristocracy  and  old  nobility  are. 

Fenlane.  A  society  of  Irishmen  or- 
ganized in  the  United  States  in  1857 
to  make  Ireland  a  republic. 

Field  of  the  Oioth  of  Qoid.  A  plain 
in  France  where  Francis  I.  met  Henry 
VIII.;  so  called  from  the  magnificent 
dismlay  made. 

Fifth  Avenue.  A  fashionable  street 
in  New  York  City,  the  lower  part  of 
palatial  business  blocks,  clubs,  etc.; 
the  upper,  of  millionaires*  residences. 

Fighting  Joe.  The  American  general 
Joseph  B.  Hooker. 

Firet  Qentleman  of  Europe.  George 
IV.  of  England.     (1820-30.) 

Five  Pointe.  A  locality  in  lower  New 
York,  once  notorious  as  the  abode  of 
poverty  and  crime. 

Flageliante.  Religious  fanatics  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centur- 
ies, who  went  about  bare  to  the  waist 
and  scourging  themselves. 

Fleet,  The.  A  famous  London  prison, 
in  disuse  since  1845. 

Flower  SUte,  The.    Florida. 

Flowery  Kingdom,  The.  China, 
where  flowers  are  abundant. 

Flying   Dutchman.     A   specter   ship 


seen,  in  bad  weather,  about  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  and  supposed  to  pres&ge 
bad  luck. 

Fort  Sumter.  In  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Here  occurred  the 
first  fighting  in  the  Civil  War  of  the 
United  States. 

Four'leritm.  A  system  of  commu- 
nism proposed  by  Charles  Fourier.  The 
world  was  to  be  divided  into  '*  phalans- 
teries *'  of  400  families,  which  were  to 
live  and  work  in  common. 

Freeeoilere.  The.  Members  of  the 
Free-soil  party  (in  the  United  States) 
which  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories. 

Freshman.  A  student  in  his  first 
ye&r  at  college. 

Funky  Peter.  A  mock  auction;  a  per- 
son employed  at  auction  sales  in  mak- 
ing bids  in  collusion  with  the  owner  of 
the  property  to  be  sold. 


Qadehiii.  The  residence  of  Charles 
Dickens,  near  Rochester,  in  Kent,  Bog- 
land;  famous  for  FalstaiTs  highway 
robbery. 

Qendarme  of  Europe.  The.  Tsar 
Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  ((1825-1855). 

Qenre  Painting.  One  representing 
domestic,  rural,  ordinary  scenes. 

Qeorge.  St.,  and  the  Dragon.  St. 
George,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  is 
said  to  have  slain  in  Libya  a  huge 
dragon,  to  which  every  day  a  virgin 
was  offered  up. 

Qerrymander.  Geographically  so  to 
apportion  legislative,  congressional,  or 
other  electoral  districts,  as  to  give  one 

Solitic&l  party  an  unfair  advantage, 
tar  ted  in  Massachusetts,  in  1811, 
under  Gov.  Elbridge  Gerry. 

Qhetto.  The  Jewish  quarter  in  a 
city.  Originally  the  quarter  in  Rome 
and  other  Italian  cities  to  which  the 
Jews  were  restricted. 

Qhlbellinea.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  ad- 
herents of  the  Holy  Roman  empire 
against  the  Papacy.     See  *'  Guelpns." 

Qlrondlsts.  The  Qironde.  In  the 
French  Revolution  the  party  of  moder- 
a  t  e  **  constitutional  '^  Republieaos, 
which  originated  in  the  Gironde  De- 
partment. 

Qlencoe.  A  pass  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland.  Here,  Feb.  13,  1692,  oc- 
curred the  inhuman  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe,  in  which  thirty-eight  of  the  Mc- 
Donalds were  murdered  by  120  sol- 
diers under  Capt.  Campbell. 

Qobelins.  A  tapestry  and  carpet 
manufactory  at  Paris,  rounded  about 
1450  by  J.  Gobelin,  a  dyer. 

Qo'dlva,  Lady.  The  wife  of  Leofric. 
Earl  of  Mercia,  who  offered  to  rcnw 
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certaiD  exactions  to  his  tenants  if  she 
would  ride  naked  through  the  streets  of 
Coventry.  She  did  so,  everybody  keep- 
ing indoors  except  one  "  Peeping 
Tom,"  who  was  struck  blind  for  peep- 
ing at  her. 

Qoloonda.  A  fortified  town  in  India 
noted  for  its  trade  in  diamonds. 

Qolden  Age.  An  age  of  innocence 
&nd  prosperity.  The  palmy  time  of  a 
nation^s  history  or  literature. 

Qolden  Gate.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Qolden  Horn.  The  arm  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  upon  whose  banks  Constanti- 
nople is  built. 

Qolden  Houee.  A  palace  covered 
with  gold  and  built  by  Nero  in  Rome. 

Qordlan  Knot.  A  vexed  question; 
an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  by  oold  ac- 
tion. Gordius,  a  Phrygian  peasant, 
when  chosen  king,  consecrated  his 
wagon  to  Jupiter,  tyin^  the  yoke  and 
beam  together  so  that  it  could  not  be 
untied.  Hearinfl^  that  the  untier  of  the 
knot  should  rule  over  all  Asia,  Alex- 
ander (the  Great)  cut  the  knot  with 
his  sword. 

Qordon  RIote.  The.  They  occurred 
in  1780,  at  London,  under  Lord  George 
Gordon,  a  weak-minded  nobleman,  to 
force  the  repeal  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  Roman  Catholics. 

Qottiam.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  New  York  City. 

Qotham,  The  WIee  Men  of.  They 
were  noted  for  their  folly,  Gotham 
was  an  English  village,  in  Nottingham- 
shire. 

Qpeat  Duke,  The.  The  Duke  of  Well- 
ington M769-1852),  also  called  ''The 
Iron  Duke." 

Qreat  Kaetern.  The  largest  steam- 
ship ever  launched  before  the  last  de- 
caoe  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She 
was  made  to  carry  1,000  passengers 
and  5,000  tons  of  cargo.  After  1864 
she  was  used  only  in  laying  cables. 

Qreat  Pyramid^  The.  At  Ghizeh, 
near  Cairo.  Egypt,  was  built  by  Cheops. 
It  is  481  feet  high,  and  covers  an  area 
of  over  571,000  sg.  ft.,  the  side  of  its 
base  being  nearly  756  leet  long. 

Qreenbacke.  The  first  United  States 
Treasury  notes;  so  called  from  their 
color. 

Qreen  lele,  The.  Ireland,  from  the 
greenness  of  its  vegetation;  also  called 
the  Emerald  Isle. 

Qreenwood.  A  cemetery  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  covering  400  acres. 

Qreo6rlan  Year.  The  year  as  re- 
formed by  Gregory  XIII.,  In  1582.  He 
'•  skipped"  10  days. 

Qretna    Qreen.      A    Scotch    village, 


once  famous  for  runaway  matches.  A 
declaration  before  witnesses  of  inten- 
tion to  marry  was  sufficient  to  make 
a  valid  marriage  in  Scotland. 

Qrub  Street.  A  London  street,  once 
noted  for  literary  hacks. 

Quelphs.  In  medieevai  Europe,  ad- 
herents of  the  Papacy,  against  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.     See  Ghibellines. 

Quildhali.  The  London  Town  Hall; 
the  hall  of  guilds. 

Qunner'e  Daughter,  Kleeing  or  Mar- 
rying the.  To  be  flogged.  Boys  in  the 
Engfish  navy,  before  being  flogged,  are 
tied  to  a  gun  breech. 

Qunpowder  Pict,  The.  A  plot  to 
blow  up  James  I.  and  the  English 
Parliament  in  its  House,  Nov.  5,  1605, 
with  gunpowder.  It  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  Guy  Pawkes.  a3  a  reprisal 
for  anti-Catholic  legislation. 

Qygee'e  RIna.  A  ring  which  made 
the  wearer  invisible.  Gyges,  a  Lydian, 
found  in  a  brazen  horse,  in  a  cavern, 
a  man's  corpse,  from  the  finger  of 
which  he  took  a  brazen  ring  which 
made  him  invisible.  With  this  ring  he 
went  into  the  chamber  of  the  King  of 
Lydia,  murdered  him  and  succeeded  to 
his  throne. 

H 

Habeae  Corpus  Act,  The.  (Lat., 
"  have  the  body.")  It  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  provides 
that  the  body  of  an  accused  person 
must  be  brought  (if  he  insists)  before 
a  Judge,  and  the  reason  of  his  confine- 
ment stated.  The  Judge  will  then  de- 
termine whether  or  not  to  admit  the 
accused  to  bail.  The  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused is  decided  by  a  Jury. 

Halcyon  Daye.  A  period  of  happi- 
ness. The  halcyon  (kingfisher)  was 
thought  by  the  ancients  to  hatch  its 
eggs,  about  the  winter  solstice,  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  which  was  always 
calm  during  this  time. 

Handloap.  In  horse-racing,  assign- 
ing different  weights  to  horses  of  dif- 
ferent speed,  age,  etc.,  that  they  may 
run  with  equal  chance.  So  called 
from  an  old  game  of  cards. 

Hansard.  The  British  '*  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,"  first  printed  by  Han- 
sard. 

Hanseatio  League.  A  union  of  mari- 
time towns  in  Northern  Germany  and 
other  countries  for  purposes  of  trade 
and  mutual  protection,  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Prom  Middle  High 
Germ.  **  hanse,"  "  mercantile  associa- 
tion." 

Hanse  Towns.  The  North  German 
seaboard  cities  which  once  constituted 
the  Hanseatio  League. 
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Hara-Klri.  (Jap.,  "belly  cutting.") 
Japanese  suicide  by  ripping  out  the 
bowels  with  two  cross-gashes. 

Hare,  Mad  as  a  March.  The  hare 
acts  wildly  while  breeding,  in  March. 

Harpies.  Creatures  with  a  woman's 
head  and  breasts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  like  vultures,  hungry  and  emitting 
a  terrible  stench. 

Harvest  Moon.  The  full  moon  at  or 
near  the  fall  equinox  when  it  rises  for 
a  number  of  days  about  sunset. 

HawKeye  State,  The.  Iowa,  so  named 
after  an  Indian  chief. 

Heathen  Chinee.  A  nickname  of  the 
Chinese  in  America. 

Heidelberg  Castle.  A  ruin  near 
Heidelberg,  Baden. 

Heel-Up.  *'No  heel-taps;**  i.  e., 
drain  the  glass  to  the  bottom.  A  heel- 
tap is  one  of  several  pieces  of  leather 
in  the  heel,  or  **  bottom  "  of  the  shoe. 

Healra.  (Arab.,  "  hejira,"  "  depar- 
ture.'M  The  date  of  Mahomet's  flight 
from  Mecca,  July  16,  622,  with  which 
the  M&hommedan  era  begms. 

High  Church.  That  section  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  maintains  the 
apostolic  descent  of  the  clergy,  sacra- 
mental rites  and  absolution  by  priests. 

High  Seasy  The.  The  open  sea  or 
the  sea  beyond  three  miles  from  the 
coast. 

History,  The  Father  of.  The  Greek 
historian,  Herodotus. 

Hob-and-Nob.  To  touch  glasses  to- 
gether in  drinking;  to  talk  confiden- 
tially to.  A  variant  of  hob-nob.  hab- 
nab,  from  O.  E.  "  habban-nabban,** 
'*  have — ^not  have,"  as  a  familiar  offer 
of  a  drink.  Cf.  '*  Shak.,"  Tw.  Nt.  iii, 
4 :  "  Hob  nob  is  his  word ;  give't,  or 
take*t." 

Hobson's  Choice.  What  is  offered, 
or  nothing.  It  is  said  that  Tobias 
Hobson,  an  English  stable-keeper, 
made  each  customer  take  the  horse 
nearest  the  stable  door. 

Hoi  poiiol.  (Gr.,  the  many;  the 
multitucle.)     Mob,  common  herd. 

Holborn.  A  London  district  tlirough 
which  criminals  used  to  pass  to  ex- 
ecution at  the  Tyburn  public  gallows. 

Holy  Alliance.  An  alliance  formed 
In  1815  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia 

Holy  Family.  The.  The  name  of 
many  mediaeval  pictures  representing 
the  infant  Jesus,  Joseph,  the  Virgin, 
John  the  Baptist,  Anna,  and  Elizabeth. 
Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  are  by 
Michael  Angelo,  at  Florence;  by 
Rubens,  at  Florence;  by  Raphael,  in 
London;  and  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in 
the  Louvre. 

Holy  Land.  The.  Palestine,  as  the 
cradle  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 


Holy  League,  The.  The  alliance  of 
Pope  Julius  II.,  Spain  and  Venice,  in 
1511,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy. 

HonI  solt  qui  mal  y  pense.  (Fr., 
Shamed  be  he  who  evil  thinks  of  it.) 
Motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  At 
a  ball  given  by  Edward  III.  of  England, 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury's  blue  garter 
came  off  accidentally.  The  king  picked 
it  up  and  fixed  it  round  his  own  knee, 
making  the  remark  quoted  above.  This 
led  to  his  instituting  the  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

Honors  of  War.  Allowing  a  sur- 
rendered enemy  to  keep  his  arms. 

Hotel  de  RamboullleL  A  Paris  palace, 
the  resort  of  wits,  literary  ladies,  etc., 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
ridiculed  by  Moli^re. 

Hotel  de  Vllle.  The  City  Hall  of 
French  and  Belgian  cities. 

Hourls.  (Pers.  "  huri,"  Arab. 
"  huriya,"  "  nymph  of  Paradise.")  In 
the  Koran,  black-eyed,  beautiful  virgins 
of  Paradise;  seventy-two  are  allotted 
to  each  believer. 

Humble  Pie.  To  eat.  To  make  sub- 
mission, humiliate  one's  self.  Prom 
"  umbles  "  or  '*  humbles,"  the  entrails 
of  the  deer. 

Hundred  Days,  The.  The  period 
from  March  20,  1815,  when  Napoleon 
escaped  from  Elba,  to  June  22,  1815, 
when  he  abdicated,  actually  ninety-five 
days. 

I 

loonoolast.  (Gr.,  Image-breaker.)  A 
radical  reformer ;  so  called  from  the  re- 
ligious reformers  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  who  objected  to  and 
destroyed  icons  or  images. 

Iliad.  A  Greek  epic  poem,  by  Homer, 
recounting  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  (Ilium),  by  the  Greeks. 

Immaouiate  Oonoeption.  The  dog- 
ma of  the  Catholic  Church,  proclaimed 
in  1854,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  con- 
ceived without  original  sin. 

Independence,  Declaration  of.  It 
was  issued  July  4,  1776,  asserting  the 
independence  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies of  Great  Britain. 

Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  The  meeting-place  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  where  the  Declara- 
tion   of    Independence    was    adopted. 

Index  Ezpurgatorlus.  (Lat.,  Ex- 
purgatory  Index.)  A  list  of  printed 
works  which  the  Church  of  Rome  al- 
lows to  be  read  only  in  expurgated  edi- 
tions. 

Inns  of  Court.  The  four  London  law 
societies  which  have  the  sole  right  of 
admitting  candidates  to  the  bar.  The? 
are   "  Gray's    Inn,"   "  Inner  Temple, 
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"  Lincoln's  Inn,"  and  the  "  Middle 
Temple." 

Inquisition.  An  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal (The  Holy  Office),  to  inquire  into 
transgressions  against  the  Roman  G&th- 
olio  Church. 

Irish  AalUtor.  The.  Daniel  0*Gon- 
nell  (1775-1847V 

Iron  CltVy  The.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
celebrated  lor  its  iron  industries. 

Iron  DuKe,  The.  See  Great  Duke, 
The. 

Iron  MasK,  The  Man  In  the.  A  mys- 
terious French  state  prisoner,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 


J«ol(  Ketch.  A  hangman ;  from  John 
Ketch,  an  English  hangman,  under 
James  II. 

Jacl(  Robinson.  Before  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson,  meaning  **  at  once.*^ 
Halliwell  notes  the  derivation  *'  Jack, 
Robes  on  "  from  an  old  play.  Accord- 
ing to  Grose,  one  Jack  Robinson  was 
noted  for  the  shortness  of  his  visits: 
the  servants  had  hardly  time  to  repeat 
Jack  Robinson,  before  he  would  leave. 
(Very  doubtful.) 

Awarke  it  ys  as  easie  to  be  done 
As  tys  to  saye  Jacke  Robyson. 

Jsok  the  Qlsnt-Klller.  A  wonderful 
nursery  hero,  who  has  an  invincible 
sword,  a  cap  of  wisdom,  shoes  of 
swiftness,  and  an  invisible  coat. 

Jacky  the  American,  or  Union.  The 
blue  ground  of  the  American  flag  with 
the  stars,  but  without  the  stripes. 

Jacobins.  A  famous  political  club  in 
the  French  Revolution.  It  met  at  a 
convent  of  the  Jacobins  (Dominican 
friars). 

Jacobites.  Adherents  of  James  II.  of 
England,  and  the  Stuarts,  his  descend- 
ants; from  Jacobus  (Lat.,  for  James). 

Jardln  dee  Plantes.  (Fr.,  Garden  of 
Plants.)  A  botanical  and  zoological 
garden  in  Paris. 

Jardln  Mabille.  A  once  famous 
garden  in  Paris ;  the  home  of  the  **  can- 
can "  and  pleasure  resort  of  the  **  demi- 
monde,"   Shut  up  in  1812. 

Jericho,  Qo  to  or  8tay  In.  Disappear; 
begone;  wait  in  obscurity.  In  allusion 
to  2  Sam.  x,  5 :  .  .  .  .  "  and  the 
King  (David)  said,  Tarry  at  Jericho 
until  your  beards  be  grown,  and  then 
return." 

Jerusalem  Delivered.  An  Italian  epic 
poem  by  Torquato  Tasso  (Parma, 
1581). 

Jingo.  Jingoism.  Expressions  which 
arose  during  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Beaoonsfleld,  1874-1880.  Applied  to 
those  who  wished  England  to  take  an 


aggressive  foreign  policy.  It  originated 
in  a  music-hall  song: 

'*. .  .We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by 

jingo,  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the 

men,  we've  got  the  money,  too." 

Joan,  Pope.  A  legendary  female 
Pope  (John  VlII,  855-8) ,  who  was  said 
to  nave  succeeded  Leo  iV.,  and  died  in 
childbirth. 

John  Bull.  A  nickname  for  an  Eng- 
lishman; England.  A  choleric,  fat» 
bull-headed,  well-meaning  fellow. 

John  Ohinaman.  A  nickname  for  the 
Chinese  in  America. 

Johnny  Reb.  (Short  for  rebel.)  A 
nickname  of  Southerners  in  the  Amer- 
ican Gicil  War.    See  Yank. 

Jubilee,  Year  of.  Among  the  Jews 
came  every  fiftieth  year ;  all  debts  were 
considered  paid,  and  land  reverted  to 
its  original  owners.  In  the  Catholic 
Church,  once  in  twenty-five  years,  to 
grant  indulgences. 

Juggernaut.  A  Hindoo  god  who  has 
a  famous  temple  in  India. 

Julian  Era,  The.  It  begins  46  B.  C, 
when  Caesar  reformed  the  calendar. 

Junius,  Letters  of.  A  celebrated 
series  of  political  letters  signed 
"  Junius,"  written  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  of  doubtful  authorship. 


Kansas,  Bleeding.  So  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  fierce  struggles  between 
its  anti-slavery  and  the  pro-slavery 
settlers. 

Kensington  Qardens.  A  great  Lon- 
don pleasure  ground  adjoining  Ken- 
sington Palace  (where  Queen  Victoria 
was  born). 

Keystone  State,  The.  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  the  keystone  (the  middle, 
i.  e.  seventh)  in  the  arch  of  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  states. 

Kilkenny  Cats,  The.  Cats  which 
fought  in  a  saw-pit  till  only  their  tails 
remained. 

King  can  do  no  wrong,  The.  A  say- 
ing wnich  means  the  king  is  not  re- 
sponsible, but  his  ministers  are,  for 
mistakes  in  administration. 

King  of  Yvetot.  A  "good,  little 
king."  The  head  of  the  petty  seig- 
neurie  of  Yvetot,  near  Rouen,  had  the 
title  of  king.  The  "  Roi  d'  Yvetot "  is 
the  subject  of  a  quaint  ballad  by 
B(5ranger. 

King  Cole.  A  legendary  British  king, 
who  •'^ loved  his  pipe  and  bowl." 

King  Cotton.  Cotton,  the  great 
product  of  the  Southern  States,  was  so 
called  before  the  Civil  War, 

King's  Evil.    The  scrofula,  which,  it 
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was  thought,  &  sovereign's  touch  could 
heal.  Doctor  Johnson  was>  the  last 
Englishman  "  touched  "  for  scrofula. 

King  Log.  An  ineffectual,  do-nothing 
ruler.  In  iGsop*s  fable,  the  frogs 
prayed  for  a  king,  and  Jupiter  gave 
them  a  log.  They  complained  of  their 
king's  shiftlessness,  and  Jupiter  sent 
them  ft  stork,  which  straightway  be- 
gan to  devour  them. 

King-Maker,  The.  Richard  Neville, 
the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  set 
up  and  deposed  English  kings  in  the 
fifteenUi  century. 

King  Stork.  A  tyrant.    Gf .  King  Log. 

Kit  Kat  Olub,  The.  A  famous  Lon- 
don Whig  Club,  founded  in  1688.  at 
the  shop  of  one  Christopher  Katt, 
pastry-cook.  Among  the  members 
were  Addison,  Gonffreve,  Halifax,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Steele,  and  V&n- 
brugh. 

Kniokerbooker.  A  member  of  an 
"  old  •'  New  York  family ;  especially 
decendants  of  the  original  Dutch  set- 
tlers. It  was  derived  from  Knicker- 
bocker, the  imaginary  author.  Diedrich. 
of  Washington  Irving's  "History  or 
New  York'^  (1809), 

KnlghU  of  Malta.    Also  called  Hos- 

Sitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
originally  they  had  charge  of  a  church 
and  hospital  at  Jerusalem  consecraled 
to  St.  John.  Thence  they  moved  to 
Rhodes,  and  in  1523  to  Malta. 

Know  Nothings.  A  political  party  in 
the  United  States  insisting  that  no- 
body but  •*  native  Americans  should 
hold  office."  Sprang  up  suddenly 
about    1853,    and    disappeared,    1856. 

Kohlnoor.  (Pers.,  Mountain  of 
Light.)  A  diamond  from  the  mines  of 
Golconda;  India.  When  found  (1550) 
tt  weighed  793  carats;  the  present 
weight  is  106  1-16.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1850. 
Valued  at  $625,000  or  £125,000. 

Koran.  (Ar.,  book,  or  the  book.) 
The  Mahommeaan  Bible.  The  prefix 
al  means  **  the." 

Kremlin.  (Russ.,  "  Kreml',"  in- 
ner fortress.)  A  quarter  in  Moscow, 
Russia,  in  which  are  several  palaces, 
cathedrals,  towers,  etc. 


Labyrinth,  The.  An  inextricable 
series  of  winding  passages ;  a  maze  of 
difficulties.  So  called  from  the  cele- 
brated labyrinths  in  Ancient  Egypt  and 
in  Crete  (built  by  King  Minos) . 

Laconlo.  Brief,  from  Laconia,  an- 
other name  for  Sparta;  the  Spartans 
cultivated  curtness  of  speech. 

Lacrymtt  Ohrlttl.      (Lat.,   Tears   of 


Christ.)     Italian  wine  produced  about 
Mount  Vesuvius. 

Lake  School^  The.  The  poetry  of 
Coleridge.  Wordsworth,  and  Southey, 
who  lived  in  the  Lake  district  of  Eng- 
land. 

LaKe  SUte,  The.  Michigan.  f)rom  the 
four  Great  Lakes  bordering  it. 

Land  of  Bondage.  Egypt,  where  the 
Jews  were  in  the  Pharaohs'  bondage. 

Land  of  Oakea.  Scotland,  famous 
for  its  oatmeal  cakes. 

Land  of  Nod.  Sleep  from  nodding, 
with  a  humorous  allusion  to  the  Land 
of  Nod  (Heb.,  flight,  wandering)  to 
which  Cain  fled  (Gen.  iv,  16). 

Land  of  Promise  or  Promlaad  Land. 
Among  the  Jews,  Canaan,  which  God 
promised  to  Abraham. 

Lang  8yne.  The  Scotch  word  for  long 
since.  The  famous  song  ^*  Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  is  generally  credited  to  Robert 
Burns,  who  said  he  had  taken  this 
song  dovm  from  an  old  man's  singing. 

Langue  d*Oo.  (Language  of  Oc.) 
Provence,  formerly  the  language  of 
southern  France,  where  *'  oc  "  =  ••  yes." 

Langue  d'Oul  or  formerly  d'OIL 
(Language  of  **  oul  "  or  "  oil.")  French 
(in  distinction  from  Provencal)  where 
'^  oui  "  (or  "  oil  ")  means  "  yes." 

Laocoon.  A  statue  in  the  Belvedere 
of  theVatican  representing  the  death  of 
the  priest  LaocoOn  and  his  two  sons 
strangled  to  death  by  serpents. 

Laodloean.  "  Luke-warm,*'  in  relig- 
ious matters.    See  Rev.  iii,  14-18. 

Larea  and  Penates.  The  household 
gods  of  the  Romans. 

Last  Judgment.  The  subjeet  of 
many  medieval  paintings.  The  most 
famous  is  the  fresco  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vati- 
can. There  is  a  fresco  of  it  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  the  work  of 
Orcagna  or  Lorenzetti;  and  a  picture 
on  this  subject  by  Luca  Signorelli,  In 
Orvieto  Cathedral,  is  considered  his 
master-piece. 

Last  Supper,  The.  The  subieot  of 
many  medieval  paintings,  of  which  the 
most  famous  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci^s  at 
Milan.  Next  is  Andrea  del  Sarto*s  in 
the  San  Salvi  convent,  near  Florence. 

Lateran  Palace.  The,  at  Rome.  The 
residence  of  the  popes  till  late  in  the 
14  th  century. 

Leaning  Tower.  The.  at  Pisa,  Italy. 
Leans  about  13  feet  8  inches  south- 
ward from  the  perpendicular;  181  ft. 
high;  50  ft.  in  diameter. 

Learned  Blaciiamlthy  The.  Ellhu 
Burritt,  an  American  writer  and  lin- 
guist,  at  first  a  blacksmith  (181 1-79 1. 

Leonine  Versea.  yerses  In  which 
the  end  and  middle  words  rhyme. 

LIbby  Priaon.  A  famous  Confederate 
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prison  of  war  at  Richmond,  Va.,  duriner 
the  Civil  War,  later  transported  to 
Chicago  and  made  a  war  museum. 

LlllTput.  A  region  inhabited  by  pyg- 
mies, in  Swift's  **  Gulliver's  Travels." 

Lingua  Franoa.  (Lat.,  The  Frank 
language.)  A  Jargon  of  Romance, 
Greek,  and  Oriental  words  used  in 
commerce  and  intercourse  by  all 
nationalities  along  the  Mediterranean. 
Hence  any  international  language. 

Lion  and  Unicorn.  They  have  been 
on  the  British  royal  arms,  since  1603. 
The  Hon  is  English;  the  unicorn, 
Scotch. 

Lion's  8hara.  All  or  most.  The 
lion,  in  ^Esop's  fable,  hunts  with  other 
beasts.  In  dividing  the  spoils  he 
claims  four  quarters. 

Lloyds*  Rooms  in  London,  where 
insurance  brokers  and  underwriters 
congregate. 

.  Lombard  Straat.    The  great  financial 
street  in  the  City,  London. 

Long  Parllamant,  Tha.  It  sat  from 
Nov.  3.  1640,  till  April  20,  1653. 

Loralal.  A  water  siren  who  enticed 
sailors  to  their  death  in  the  rapids 
around  the  high  rock  Lorelei,  in  the 
Rhine. 

Lotus  Eatara,  Tha.  A  people  in 
Homer's  "  Odyssey,"  who  ate  the  lotus 
tree,  which  made  them  forget  home 
and  wish  only  **  to  live  at  ease.** 

Louvra.  Formerly  a  palace  in  Paris, 
now  a  museum  filled  with  works  of 
art. 

Low  Ohuroh.  That  section  of  the 
English  Church  which  lavs  little  or  no 
stress  on  ceremonies  and  Is  extremely 


tt 


t*  evanffelical  ^ 

Lualad.  A  Portuguese  epic  by  Gam- 
oens ;  recounting  the  adventures  of  the 
Lusians  (Portuguese)  under  Vasco  da 
Gama,  the  first  to  sail  to  India. 

Lynch    Law.     Mob   law;    summary 

f^unishment  or  death  by  a  mob.  The 
erm  is  derived  from  a  Virginian. 
Charles  Lynch  (1733-96).  who  dealt 
summarily  (always  without  death  pun* 
ishment)  with  the  lawbreakers  of  his 
community,  early  in  the  Revolution. 


»y  Quaan.  '*  The  fairies*  mid- 
wife," i.  e.  employed  by  the  fairies  to 
deliver  man*s  brain  of  dreams. 

macadam Iza.  To  pave  a  street  with 
broken  stone;  so  called  from  John 
Macadam  (1756-1836),  who  invented 
that  system  of  paving. 

Maoaronlc  Varaa.  Ludicrous  verses 
consisting  of  words  from  many  lan- 
guages mixed,  like  a  macaroni  medley. 

Maohlavalllam.  Political  or  diplo- 
matic trickery:  because  advocated  by 


Nicholas  Macchiavelli   (1469-1527)   in 
a  political  treatise,  "  The  Prince." 

Madame  Tuaaaud'a  Exhibition.  An 
exhibition  in  London  of  wax-work 
figures,  modeled  from  life. 

Madonna.  (It.,  My  Lady.)  The 
Virgin  Mary.  Of  the  numerous  pic- 
tures on  this  subject,  the  best  known 
are  the  Sistine  Madonna,  by  Raphael, 
the  Madonna  di  San  Georffio,  by  Cor- 
reggio,  at  Dresden;  and  tne  Madonna 
of  the  Chair,  by  Raphael,  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence. 

Mttoa'naa.  A  friend  and  patron  of 
literary  men.  Caius  Cilnius  Miecenas, 
a  Roman  general  and  statesman,  friend 
of  Augustus,  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
literary  men,  especially  Horace  and 
Virgil. 

Mag'na  OharU.  (Lat.,  The  Great 
charter.)  The  charter  securing  the 
liberty  (or  at  least  fair  trial)  of  Eng- 
lish subjects ;  granted  by  King  John  in 
1215. 

Mahomat'a  Coffin.  Said  to  be  hang- 
ing in  mid-air  at  Medina. 
.  Maid  of  Orlaana,  Tha.  Jeanne  d'Arc 
(1412-31),  from  causing  the  English 
to  raise  the  siege  at  Orleans,  France 
(1429). 

Maid  of  Saragoaaa.  Augustin&,  fa- 
mous for  her  valor  during  the  siege  of 
Saragossa  (Zaragoza)  in  Spain,  by  the 
French  (1808-1809). 

Maldan  Quaan,  Tha.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England. 

Malna  Law.  A  prohibitory  liquor 
Ibw  adopted  in  Maine,  1851. 

Malthualan  Doctrlnap  Tha.  So  called 
from  the  English  economist  T.  R. 
Malthus  (1766-1834),  who  claimed 
that  the  population  increases  faster 
than  the  means  of  living;  so  that,  un- 
less population  is  checked,  either  a 
part  of  It  must  starve  to  death,  or  the 
whole  of  it  be  insufficiently  fed. 

Mammoth  Cava.  A  cave  near  Green 
River,  Ky.,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Man  In  tha  Moon,  The.  The  man 
who  picked  up  sticks  on  the  Sabbath 
(Numbers,  xv,  32-36).  Another  legend 
says  he  is  Cain. 

Man  of  Iron,  Tha.    Bismarck. 

Man  of  Straw.  An  irresponsible  per- 
son used  as  a  guarantee  in  business; 
an  assumed  opponent  with  easily  de- 
feated arguments. 

Mara'a  Neat,  To  find  a.  To  find 
something  which  seems  important  but 
doesn*t  amount  to  anything. 

Marrlaga  k  la  Mode.  (Fr.,  "  Fash- 
ionable Marriage.**)  A  series  of  six 
satirical  pictures  by  William  Hogarth 
(1697-17(64). 

Maraalllalaa.  The  French  national 
air,    composed    by    Rouget    de    Lisle 
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(1760-1836),  first  sung  publicly  in 
Marseilles   (1792). 

Martinet.  A  rigid  disciplinarian,  so 
called  from  Martinet,  a  french  infantry 
general  under  Louis  XIV. 

Mason  and  DIzon't  Line.  The  line 
run  by  two  English  surveyors,  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  1763-1767, 
39*  43'  26"  north  latitude,  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  slavery,  dividing 
Pennsylvania  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mausoleum.  The  marble  monu- 
ment built  by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Garia, 
to  her  husband,  Mausolus;  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

Mayfair.  An  aristocratic  quarter  in 
London. 

Mayflower,  The.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  founders  of  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, in  Massachusetts,  sailed  from 
Southampton,  England,  m  1620. 

Merlin.  A  celebrated  enchanter  in 
the  Arthurian  legends,  who  made  the 
Round  Table  (q.  v.). 

Merry  England.  A  common  desig- 
nation of  England. 

Meemerlem.  The  theory  of  **  animal 
magnetiam,**  of  the  German  physician, 
Mesmer  (1733-1815). 

Mezio  ReilOYO.  (It.,  Middle  Relief.) 
Figures  cut  in  stone,  etc.,  which  pro- 

iect  from  the  table  more  than  figures 
1  Basso-Relievo  and  less  than  figures 
in  Allo-Relievo. 

Middle  Agesy  The.  The  period  be- 
tween the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Italy— from  476-1500. 

Middle  8Utea,  The.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. 

Minneelngera.  (Germ.,  Love-sing- 
ers.) The  German  lyric  poets  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

MIsere're  (Lat.,  Pity.)  The  Fifty- 
flrsl  psalm  beginnmff  with  the  words: 
"Pity  me,  0  Lord;"  a  penitential 
psalm. 

Mieeourl  Compromise,  The.  An 
agreement,  consisting  of  a  bill  (1820), 
prohiblUnff  slavery  above  36*  30' 
north,  and  an  Act  of  Congress  (1821), 
admitting  Missouri  to  the  Union. 

Mistress  of  the  8eas.    England. 

Molly  Magulres.  A  secret  society  in 
the  United  States,  of  the  Black  Hand 
character,  whose  letters  were  signed 
•*  Molly  Maguire."  Many  crimes  were 
attributed  to  it,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  coal  regions,  about 
1877, 

Monarque,  Le  Qrand.  (Fr^  The 
Great  Monarch.)  Louis  XlV.  of 
France. 

Monroe  Doctrine.    The  doctrine  pro- 


claimed  by   President  Monroe   in   bis 
annual  message  (1823).  that  no  Euro- 
pean government  should  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  the  American  continent. 
Monte  de  Plet6.     (Fr.,  *'  HiU  (i.  e.« 

Kile,  bank)  of  Piety ".)  A  pawn- 
roker's  shop  run  with  the  govern- 
ment's authority;  in  particular  the  one 
in  Paris. 

Montmartre.  A  hill  and  section  of 
Paris,  with  a  famous  cemetery. 

Monumental  Cityy  The.  Baltimore, 
Md..  so  called  from  the  number  of  its 
public  monuments. 

Moray  Letter,  The.  A  forged  letter 
written  (1880)  in  the  name  of  J.  A. 
Garfield  to  a  mythical  H.  L.  Morey  and 
advocating  cheap  Chinese  labor. 

Morganatio  Marriage.  The  marriage 
of  a  man  of  royal  rank  to  a  woman  of 
lower  rank,  vdthout  giving  her  hus- 
band's title  to  her  or  to  her  offspring. 

Mother  of  Presidents.  Virghiia :  the 
birth  state  of  seven  Presidents  of  the 
United  States:  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Tyler,  and  Taylor. 

Mother  Carey's  Ohiokens.  Stormy 
petrels.  Mother  Carey  is  said  to  be 
*^ Mater  Cara "  (Lat.,  "Dear  Mother  "), 
1.  e..  The  Virgin  Mary:  the  French  caJJ 
them  **  oiseaux  de  Notre  Dame,"  birds 
of  Our  Ladv. 

Mother  dooee.  A  nursery  rhymer 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  Boston  and 
sung  her  rhymes  to  her  grandsoUp 
Thomas  Fleet,  who  printed  them  in 
1719. 

Mount  Vernon.  The  home  and 
burial  place  of  Washington  in  Virginia. 

Musoular  Christianity.  Healthy  re- 
ligion. *'  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.'' 

Muslo  of  the  Spheres.  According  to 
Plato  each  of  the  seven  planets  has  a 
siren  who  sings  a  song  harmoniiing 
with  the  motion  of  her  own  planet,  and 
also  with  the  other  planets. 


Namby-Pamby.  Wishy-washy,  child- 
ish. A  name  given  by  Oarey  and  Pope 
to  verses  written  by  Ambrose  Philips, 
from  a  babyish  way  of  pronouncing 
Amby  (Ambrose). 

Nantee,  Ediot  of.  Issued  at  Nantes, 
France,  in  1598,  by  Henry  IV.,  granting 
toleration  to  the  Protestant  religion; 
repealed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685. 

Nation  of  Shopkeepers.  The  Eng- 
lish; so  called  by  Napoleon  I. 

Natural  Bridge,  The.  A  natural  arch 
215  feet  hi^  spanning  Cedar  Creek, 
near  James  River,  Virginia. 

Newgate.    The  oldest  of  the  London 
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prisons.  A  new  gate  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. 

New  World.    The  Americas. 

Nibolungen-Lled.  (Germ.,  Song  of 
the  Nibelungs.)  A  German  epic  poem 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  narrating  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
Nibelung  treasure. 

Nlohtmare  of  Europe,  The.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

Nine  Worthies,  The.  Joshua,  David, 
Judas  Maccabceus,  Hector,  Alexander, 
Julius  G«sar,  Arthur,  Charlemagne, 
and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 

Noe'tee  Ambroela'nae.  (Lat.,  Am- 
brosian  nights.)  The  title  of  a  cele- 
brated series  of  papers  by  Prof.  Wilson 
("Christopher  North").  Lockhart  and 
Wilson  used  to  frequent  Ambrose^s,  an 
Edinbiirgh  tavern. 

NoSI.  (Fr..  Christmas,  Christmas 
Carol.)     Christmas. 

Nonoonformltts.  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England.  Originally  the 
clergymen  who  would  not  conform  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662. 

Northern  QIant,  The.     Russia. 

Notre  Dame.  (Fr.,  Our  Lady.)  The 
cathedral  (of  Our  Lady)  of  Paris. 


Odyssey.  Homer*s  epic  poem  deal- 
ing  with  the  adventures  of  Odysseus 
(Ulysses)  on  his  voyage  from  Troy  to 
Tlhaca 

Oores.  (Fr.,  Ogre,  from  Lat.  Orcus, 
hell. )    Giants  who  devour  human  flesh. 

Old  Abe.     Abraham  Lincoln. 

Old  Ballevy  The.  A  famous  criminal 
court,  in  Ola  Bailey  Street,  London. 

Olo  Colony,  The.  Massachusetts,  as 
organized  by  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims. 

Old  Dominion.  The.     Virginia. 

Old  Quard.  Tne.  Favorite  regiment 
of  Napoleon  i.  The  supporters  of  Gen. 
Grant  for  the  Presiaency  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  of  1880,  and  often 
used  later  in  American  politics. 

Old  Probabilities.  A  nickname  for 
the  United  States  signal  service  chief. 

Old  Publio  Functionary.  President 
James  Buchanan  (1791-1868). 

Old  8outh«  The.  A  famous  church 
in  Boston.  Mass.,  connected  with 
many  events  in  the  Revolution. 

Orangeman.  A  Protestant  Irishman, 
as  espousing  the  cause  of  William  IIL 
(168J-1702),  prince  of  Orange. 

Orange  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1 788- 
1850),  from  his  anti-Catholic  or 
Orange  (see  Orangemen)  policy,  with 
it  comic  allusion  to  the  iruit  as  a  slur 
on  his  name. 

Ordlnanoe  of  17S7.  The  act  fixing 
the  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 


Orlando  Furloso.  (It.,  Orlando,  i.  e. 
Roland  frenzied.)  An  Italian  epic 
poem  by  Ariosto  (1474-1533).  relating 
the  story  of  Charlemagne*s  paladin  Ro- 
land. 

Osslan.  The  son  of  Fingal,  a  Scotch 
bard.  James  McPherson  published  in 
1760-3  '*  Ossian's  Poems,*'  as  if  trans- 
lated from  Erse  manuscripts.  The 
MSS.  never  existed  and  the  poems  are 
McPherson*s  own,  in  the  main. 

Ostend  Manifesto.  Issued  (1854)  at 
Ostend,  Belgium,  by  Buchanan,  Mason, 
and  Soul^,  United  States  Ministers  to 
England,  France,  and  Spain  respec- 
tively, declaring  that  Cuba  must  belong 
to  the  United  States. 

Ostracism.  (Gr.,  t*  ostrakon,"  shell, 
crock,  voting  tablet.)  The  Athenians 
expelled  every  dangerous  public  man 
against  whom  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  (inscribed  on  oyster  shells)  could 
be  cast. 


Palimpsest.  (Gr.,  re-scraped.)  A 
parchment  in  which  the  original  writ- 
ing has  been  rubbed  out,  and  new  writ- 
ing substituted. 

Pall  Mall.  (Pronounce  pel  mel.)  A 
street  in  London  famous  for  its  clubs. 

Palladium.  (Gr.,  Statue  of  Pallas 
Athena.)  An  object  that  insures  pro- 
tection. The  Palladium  was  believed 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  Troy  by 
its  presence. 

Pantheon.  (Gr.,  of  all  gods.)  A  cir- 
cular building  in  Rome  of  the  time  of 
Augustus;  now  the  Rotonda  church. 

Paradlee  Lost.  Milton*s  great  epic, 
treating  of  the  fall  of  man. 

Paradlee  Reoalned.  Milton*s  epic, 
treating  of  the  temptation  and  triumph 
of  Christ. 

Paris  of  America.    Cincinnati. 

Parthenon.  (Gr.,  Parthenos,  the 
Virgin,  Athene.)  A  celebrated  temple 
of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  Athens:  the 
noblest  specimen  of  Doric  architecture. 

Partington,  Mrs.  Famed  for  misuse 
of  words,  in  B.  P.  Shillaber's  "  Life  and 
Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington  "  ( 1854 ) . 

Pasquinade.  A  sarcastic  political 
squib;  so  called  from  Pasquino,  a  sar- 
castic tailor.  Upon  an  unique  statue 
in  Rome,  called  Pasquino,  political 
squibs  are  affixed. 

Peeler.  (Eng.  Slang.)  A  policeman. 
So  called  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
founder  of  the  London  constabulary. 

Peninsular  War.  The  war  of  the 
English  against  France  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  1808-1812. 

People's  William.  A  nickname  of 
William  E.  Gladstone. 

Pdre«Lachalse.     The   most   famous 
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cemetery  in  Paris,  enl&rged  by  the 
Jesuit  P6pe  (Pr.,  Father)  Laohaise, 
coDfessor  to  Louis  XIV. 

Philippic.  A  severe  invective;  so 
called  from  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Phllietine.  A  narrow-minded  per- 
son; in  common  use  in  the  German 
universities  to  designate  tradesmen, 
etc 

Philosopher's  Stone,  The.  A  sub- 
stance for  which  the  alchemists  were 
always  searching;  it  was  to  turn  the 
other  metals  into  gold. 

Phonlx.  A  fabulous  bird,  said  to 
live  500  years,  when  it  burns  itself  on 
a  nest  of  spices,  and  renews  its  life  for 
500  years  more. 

Pled  Piper  of  Hamelliiy  The.  He 
was  offered  a  reward  to  drive  out 
the  rats  and  mice  from  Hamelin  in 
Westphalia;  he  drew  them  into  the 
river  by  the  sound  of  his  pipe.  The 
authoriues  refusing  to  pay  him  the  re- 
ward, he  piped  the  children  of  the 
tov\m  into  Koppenberg  Hill,  where  130 
of  them  died. 

Pigeon  (or  Pidgin)  Engileh.  Eng- 
lish, Chinese  and  Portuguese  mixed: 
used  in  business  affairs  in  China  and 
the  East,  **  pidgin  **  representing 
**  business  "  in  the  Chinese  mouth.  Of. 
Lingua  Franca. 

Plelade,  The  Frenoh.  (Pleiades,  a 
bright  constellation  of  six  stars,  seven 
ia  the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece.) 
Seven  sixteenth  century  poets,  viz: 
Ronsard,  Joachim  du  Bellay,  Remi-Bel- 
leau,  Jodelle,  Balf,  Pontus  de  Thyard, 
Dorat. 

Plymouth  Rook.  A  rook  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  where  the  Pilgrims  are 
thought  to  have  landed  in  1620. 

Poet'e  Corner.  A  corner  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  Chaucer.  Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  other 
poets  are  buried. 

Pone  Aelnorum.  (Lat.,  The  bridge 
of  asses.)  The  fifth  Proposition  of  the 
first  Book  of  Euclid*s  Geometry;  dif- 
ficult to  dunces. 

Poor  Richard.  Benjamin  Franklin*s 
name  as  author  of  "Poor  Hichard*s 
Almanac,**  with  wise  maxims  (1732- 
57). 

Porkopolls.  (Pork  +  Gr.  "polls," 
City.)  The  nickname  of  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  for  their  pork  industry. 

Prater,  The.  The  fashionable  prom- 
enade of  Vienna,  Austria. 

Pre-RaphaelKee.  A  name  given  to 
the  English  school  of  artists,  compris- 
ing Hunt,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Millais,  and 
others,  aiming  at  the  natural  style  of 
the  Italian  masters  before  Raphael. 

Protestant  DuKe,  The.     The   Duke 


of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  Charles 
II. 
Puke.   A  nickname  for  a  Missourian. 


Quaker  City,  The.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Quaker  Poet,  The.     John  G.  Whit- 
Uer. 

Quartier    Latin.      (Fr.,     The    Latin 

aLiarter.)     A  region  in  Paris  south  of 
e  Seine,  whose  population  consists 
largely  of  students. 

Queen  of  the  Antilles.    Cuba. 


Railway  King,  The.  George  Hudson 
(1800-71),  an  Englishman,  who  made 
an  immense  fortune  out  of  railway 
speculations. 

Ranz  dee  .Vachee.  (Fr.,  Lowing  of 
the  Cows.)  The  tunes  played  by  the 
Swiss  mountaineers  on  their  horns 
while  driving  their  cattle  to  pasture. 

Rebellion,  The  QreaU  The  war  be- 
tween Charles  I.  of  England  and  Parlia- 
ment (1642-40). 

Rebellion,  War  of  the.  The  Civil 
War  of  the  United  States  between  the 
Southern  and  Northern  States,  1861- 
1865. 

Red  Letter  Day.  A  fortunate  or 
memorable  day.  in  old  calendars  the 
saints*  days  were  marked  by  a  red  lei- 
ter. 

Red  Tape.  Official  routine  and  delay. 
Law  papers  are  tied  with  red  tape. 

Reign  of  Terror.  The  time  m  the 
French  Revolution  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Girondists  (q.  v.).  May 
31,  1793,  to  the  overthrow  of  Robes- 
pierre, July  27,  1794. 

Reynard,  the  Fox.  A  beast  epic  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

RIalto,  The.  A  famous  bridge  over 
the  Grand  Canal,  Venice. 

RIghta,  Declaration  of.  An  instru- 
ment drawn  up  after  the  English  Revo- 
lution of  1689,  and  accepted  by  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Feb.  13,  1689.  It  sum- 
marizes the  leading  points  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution. 

Roaat,  To  rule  the.  To  be  at  the 
head;  to  have  *'  the  whole  say." 

Robert  the  Devil.  Robert  I.,  First 
Duke  of  Normandy,  father  of  William 
the  Conqueror;  so  called  for  his  crimes. 

Robin  Qoodfellow.  A  mischievous 
domestic  sprite,  the  same  as  *•*  Puck." 

Roclnante,  see  Roelnante. 

Roland  (A)  for  an  Oliver.  Tit  for 
tat :  blow  for  blow.  Roland  and  Oliver, 
two  of  Charlemagne's  peers,  fought 
Ave  days  without  gaining  the  Blighteet 
advantage  over  each  other. 

Romantic    School.     A    term    applied 
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to  a  number  of  German  poets,  musi- 
cians and  painters  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  aimed  at 
a  truly  national  German  literature,  in- 
dependent of  French  influence. 

Romantic   School.      In    France,    the 

Eoets  and  dramatists,  headed  by  Victor 
[ago  and  Lamartine.  They  aimed  at 
the  natural  as  against  the  classical,  i.  e. 
conventional. 

Roocluo,  The  British.  David  Gar- 
rick;  Roscius  (died  62  B.  G.)  was  the 
greatest  comic  actor  of  Rome. 

Rosinantc.  A  miserable  nag.  So 
called  from  Don  Quixote*s  horse. 

Rough  and  Ready.  President  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  (1784-1850),  from  his 
manner. 

Roundheads.  The  Puritans,  who 
wore  short  hair. 

Round  Robin.  (Prov.  Engl.,  Pan- 
cake.) Petition  \yith  signatures  in  a 
circulai*  form. 

Round  TabiCy  in  the  Arthurian  leg- 
ends. It  was  made  by  Merlin;  Arthur's 
150  Ignights  of  the  Round  Table  had 
seats  at  it. 

Royal  Martyr;  The.  Gharles  I.  of 
England,  executed  in  1640. 

Royal  8oclety»  The.  A  society  for 
•*  improving  natural  knowledge," 
founded  at  London  in  1662. 

Rubicon.  To  pass  the.  To  take  an 
irretrievable  step.  The  Rubicon  sepa- 
rated Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
Qaesar's  province.  When  ne  crossed  he 
Became  an  enemy  of  the  republic. 

Rule  Britannia!  An  English  song, 
the  words  of  which  are  by  Thomp- 
son, author  of  "  The  Seasons,"  and 
**•  Mallet  "  the  music  was  written  by  Dr. 
Arne,  1740. 

Rump  Parliament.  What  was  left, 
i.  e.  the  fag-end  (rump),  of  Parliament 
in  1648,  after  (jromwell  had  impris- 
oned and  driven  out  the  others  for  re- 
fusing to  condemn  Charles  I. 

Ryo  Houee  Plot.  A  conspiracy  in 
.1683  to  assassinate  Charles  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  conspirators  met 
at  Rye,  in  Hertfordshire. 

8 

Sabbath  Day's  Journey.  About  one 
mile.    See  Exodus  xvi,  29. 

Sadducoea.  A  Jewish  sect  (ii  cent. 
B.  C),  denying  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 

8aaas.  Scandinavian  books  contain- 
ing tne  Northern  mythology. 

Sailor  Klnfl,  The.  William  IV.,  of 
England,  who  entered  the  navy  1779. 

Safnt  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of. 
The  massacre  of  the  French  Hugue- 
nots. In  the  reign  of  Gharles  IX.,  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  Aug.  23-24,  1572. 


Saint  Cloud.  Once  a  famous  French 
palace  near  the  Seine ;  destroyed  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war. 

Saint  JameSy  The  Court  of.  The 
English  Court;  so  called  from  the  pal- 
ace near  the  Seine;  destroyed  in  the 
residence  in  London. 

St.  MarK's.  The  famous  cathedral  of 
Venice,  Italy. 

Saint  Paul's.  The  cathedral  of  Lon- 
don, designed  by  Wren. 

Saint  Peter's.  The  metropolitan 
church  of  Rome;  the  most  splendid  in 
the  world.    Area,  240,000  square  feet. 

Saint  Sophia.  The  lamous  cathedral 
of  Constantinople,  turned  into  a  Mo- 
hammedan mosque  in  1453. 

Saint  Stephen's.  A  famous  Gothic 
cathedral  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Salt  River.  (An  obscure  stream  in 
Kentucky.)  Oblivion.  "  Gone  up  Salt 
River  " ;  forgotten. 

Sambo.  (Sp.,  '*  zambo,"  bow- 
legged.)  A  nickname  for  a  colored 
man;  the  offspring  of  a  black  and  a 
mulatto. 

Sanctum.  (Lat.,  Holy  thing  or 
place.)  One*8  private  room  or  office, 
as  an  editor*8  "  sanctum."  The  *'  Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum  "  (Holy  of  Holies)  in 
the  Jewish  Temple  was  inaccessible  to 
any  one  but  the  high  priest. 

Sandwich.  Meat  or  fish  between 
two  slices  of  bread.  The  English  Earl 
of  Sandwich  used  to  take  that  form  of 
refreshment,  at  the  card-table. 

San'hedrlm.  (Heb.,  from  Gr.  **syn 
h]  edrion,"  con-session,  council.)  The 
ewish  court  of  seventy-one  elders. 

Sans  Culottes.  (Fr.,  Without  trou- 
sers.) A  nickname  given  by  the 
Royalists  to  the  French  Revolutionists. 

Sans  Soucl.  (Fr.,  Without  care.) 
A  palace  built  (1745-7)  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  at  Potsdam,  near  Berlin. 

Santa  Croce.     (It.,  Holy  Cross.)     A 
church  in  Florence,  Italy;  the  burial-- 
place     of     Michael     Angelo,     Galileo, 
Machlavelli,  and  others. 

Satanic  School.  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  some  modern  writers,  sup- 
posed to  entertain  irreligious  ideas,  as 
Byron,  Shelley,  Victor  Hu«ro,  Swin- 
burne, Rossetti.  George  Sand. 

Saturnalia.  A  period  of  disorder  and 
debauch.  The  Romans  observed  the 
Saturnalia,  or  feast  of  Saturn,  in 
mid-December  with  much  merriment 
and,  occasionally,  license. 

Schoolmen.  The  medisval  theolo- 
gians, whose  lectures  were  delivered 
in  the  cathedral  schools. 

Scotland  Yard.  The  former  head- 
quarters of  the  London  police.  Now  at 
New  Scotland  Yard. 

Scourge  of  Qod,  The.  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns. 
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Scratchy  Old.  The  Devil;  from  Scrat, 
a  Northern  familiar  demon. 

8cylla.  Avoiding  Scylla,  he  fell  into 
Gharybdis.  In  trying  to  avoid  one 
danger  he  fell  into  another.  Scylla  was 
a  dangerous  rock  and  Gharybdis  a 
whirlpool,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  Italy. 

8ea-glrt  Isle.  The.  England,  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  ocean. 

Secetela.  A  nickname  of  the  Seces- 
sion, i.  e.,  Southern  States,  1861-1865. 

Secular  Qames.  The  games  held  by 
the  Romans  once  in  a  seeculum,  i.  e. 
age,  century. 

Seltzer  Water.  Mineral  water,  from 
the  Lower  Selters,  Germany. 

September  Massacres.  The  massa- 
cre of  the  French  Royalist  prisoners  in 
Paris,  Sept.  2-6,  1792. 

Septuaglnt.  A  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  so  called  because  there 
were  septuaginta  (Latin,  seventy)  re- 
visers.   The  number  is  not  exact. 

Seven-hilled  City.  The.  Rome,  which 
was  built  on  seven  hills. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  The 
Pyramids  of  Egypt;  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus;  the  Hanging  Gar- 
dens of  Babylon;  the  Golossus  at 
Rhodes;  the  Mausoleum  at  Halic&mas- 
sus;  the  statue  of  Zeus,  by  Phidias,  at 
Olympia;  and  the  Pharos  (lighthouse) 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

SoYon  Years'  War.  The  war  of 
Frederick  the  Great  against  Austria, 
France,  and  Russia,  1756-1763. 

Shamrock.  The  national  emblem-  of 
Ireland,  because  St.  Patrick  proved 
with  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Shrbboleth.  The  password  of  a  se- 
cret society;  a  countersign.  When  the 
Ephraimites.  who  had  been  routed  by 
Jephthah,  tried  to  pass  the  Jordan, 
they  were  made  to  pronounce  the  word 
Shibboleth:  they  pronounced  it  Sib- 
boleth.  and  were  thus  detected  (Jud- 
ges, xli,  4-6). 

Sick  Man.  The.     The  Ottoman  Em- 

f^ire;  so  called  by  the  Gzar  Nicholas 
L  of  Russia.     (1825-55.} 

Sinews  of  War,  The.  Money,  which 
hires  men  to  flffht.  Gf.  Gic.  Phil.  5,  2, 
5:  **nervos  belli  pecuniam  inflnitam,** 
the  sinews  of  war — unlimited  money. 

SInale-Speech  Hamilton.  W.  G. 
Hamilton  (1729-96)  made  only  one  but 
surprisingly  eloquent  speech  in  Par- 
liament. 

Six  Hundred,  Oharge  of  the.  A  charge 
on  the  Russians  by  the  British  light 
cavalry,  670  strong,  at  the  battle  of 
Balaclava,  Oct.  25,  1854.  Result  of  a 
mistake  as  to  orders.  See  Tennyson*8 
poem,  "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 


Sleeping  Beauty,  The.  A  beautiful 
maiden  shut  by  enchantment  in  a  cas- 
tle; after  a  sleep  of  a  hundred  years, 
she  is  rescued  by  and  marries  a  young 
prince. 

Smell  of  the  Lamp,  To.  Applied  to 
a  too  labored  literary  work.  Pyth- 
eas  first  applied  the  phrase  to  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes,  who  constantly 
studied  in  a  cave  lighted  by  a  lamp. 

Song  of  Roland.  An  old  French  epic 
recounting  the  deaths  of  Oliver  and  Bo- 
land  at  Boncesvalles. 

Sorbonne,  The.  A  Paris  university 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Robert  de  Sorbonne,  a  famous  school 
of  theology,  literature  and  science. 

Sor'tes  BIbllctt.  (Latin.  Biblical 
prophecies.)  Telling  one*s  fortune  by 
consulting  the  Bible.  The  first  pas- 
sage touched  at  random  by  the  finger 
is  decisive. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  A  col- 
lection of  works  of  art,  manufactures, 
etc.,  in  London. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  The.  About  1711 
a  company  was  formed  in  E«ngland  to 
pay  the  national  debt,  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  trading  in  the  South  Seas. 
It  collapsed  about  1720,  ruining  thou- 
sands. 

Spanish  Armada.  See  Armada, 
Spanish,  The. 

Spanish  Main.  The  northern  coast  of 
South  America. 

Sphinx.  A  monument,  half  man,  half 
lion,  near  the  Great  Pyramid  (q.  v.). 
An  emblem  of  silence  and  mystery. 

SUbat  Mater.  (Latin,  The  Mother,  i. 
e.  Virgin  Mary,  was  Standing.)  A  fa- 
mous Latin  hymn  on  the  crucifixion. 

Stalwart.  A  republican,  in  the 
United  States,  who  firmly  adhered  to 
the  principles,  methods  and  rules  of 
his  party,  as  against  the  **  Half- 
Breeds,"  or  those  unwilling  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  the  '*  Machine  *^  (1880  and 
later). 

SUr  Chamber.  (The  roof  of  the 
chamber  was  decked  with  stars  origi- 
nally.) A  former  English  civil  and 
criminal  court  with  jurisdiction  over 
offences  whose  punishment  was  not 
provided  for  by  law.  Hence  any  court 
with  secret  methods. 

''Stonewall"  Jackson.  Thomas  J. 
Jackson  (1824-63),  a  famous  Gonfed- 
erate  general  in  the  Civil  War  of  the 
United  States,  so  styled  because  he 
stood  like  a  stone  wall  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  Bun  (1861). 

Strassburo  Cathedral.  At  Strass- 
burff,  468  ft.  high,  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  Gothic  architecture;  with 
a  wonderful  astronomical  clock. 
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Tabooed.  Prohibited.  From  the 
Polynesian  word  *'  tapu  "  meaning  con- 
seerated,  devoted  to  gods  or  set  apart. 

Tammany  Hall.  A  section  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  City, 
meeting  in  Tammany  Hall. 

Tammany  Ring  (also  called  the 
Tweed  Ring,  and,  genersdly,  the  Ring). 
A  set  of  corrupt  New  York  City  officials 
who  stole  large  sums  from  the  City, 
exposed  in  1871. 

Tammany,  St.  The  patron  saint  of 
Tammany  Hall;  an  Indian  chief,  or 
sachem.  The  principal  officer  of  the 
Tammany  Society  is  called  the  Grand 
Sachem. 

Tapis,  On  the.  On  the  carpet;  under 
discussion.  So  called  from  the  tapis 
(French)  or  cloth  on  the  table,  on 
which  motions,  bills,  etc.,  are  laid. 

Temple  Bar.  A  stone  gateway  before 
the  Temple,  in  London,  which  the  King 
had  to  obtain  permission  to  pass.  It 
was  removed  in  1878. 

Termagant.  A  shrew;  originally  the 
name  of  a  Saracen  deity. 

Terra  Firma.  (Latin,  Arm  land.)  Dry 
land  as  distinguished  from  water. 

Tertlum  Quid.  (Latin,  a  third  some- 
thing.) A  middle  ground  between  op- 
posites. 

Thtetre  Franoale.  (Pr.,  Fcench  Thea- 
tre.) A  theatre  in  Paris  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  classic  and  best  French 
dramas.  Celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  company  of  actors. 

Theldme,  Abbey  of.  The  abbey 
founded  by  Oargantua  in  Rabelais* 
"  OarKsntua."  Its  motto  was  "  Do  as 
you  please." 

Thirty  Years'  War,  The.  Fought  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in 
Germany,  1618-1648. 

Thietle.  The  national  emblem  of 
Scotland,  for  which  tradition  gives  the 
following  reason.  The  Danes  were  at- 
tempting to  surprise  an  encampment  of 
the  Scotch  one  night,  and  had  come 
very  near  it  without  being  observed. 
A  Dane  trod  on  &  thistle  and  cried  out 
with  pain.  The  Scotch  were  aroused, 
and  defeated  their  assailants. 

Thor.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
god  of  thunder  and  war,  son  of  Odin. 

Threadneedle  Street.  The  Old  Lady 

of.  The  Bank  of  England  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  London. 

Three  Estates  of  the  Realm.  The 
nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  common- 
alty, represented  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Thunderer,  The.  A  nickname  given 
to  the  London  '*  Times,"  for  its  "  thun- 
dering." 


Tick,  On.  On  credit;  for  on  ticket. 
Ticket  was  formerly  used  for  a  prom- 
issory note. 

Tit  for  Tat.  An  equivalent.  From 
tit-for-tat,  blow-for-blow. 

Tom  Thumb.  The  famous  American 
dwarf,  Stratton  (1838-83),  exploited 
by  Barnum. 

Tory.  The  name  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish party  whose  place  is  to  a  certam 
extent  taken  by  the  Conservatives. 
Originally  a  term  of  reproach,  derived 
from  Toruighe,  a  robber. 

Tour,  The  Qrand.  From  England 
through  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  to 
Germany  and  home.  All  aristocratic 
families,  in  England,  used  to  send  their 
sons  on  the  grand  tour. 

Tower,  The.  The  citadel  of  London, 
on  the  Thames. 

Transfiguration,  The.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  Rajphaers  pictures,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  Represents  the  miraculous 
change  of  Christ  on  the  mount. 

Trimmer.  A  person  who  takes  a 
middle  course  in  politics.  First  applied 
as  a  term  of  reproach  to  the  great  Hal- 
ifax, who  was  not  strongly  attached  to 
any  political  party. 

Trinity  Churoh.  A  famous  Episcopal 
church  on  Broadway,  at  the  head  of 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  The  rich- 
est church  in  America. 

Triple  Alllanoe,  The.  1.  The  alliance 
of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
in  1668,  against  Louis  XiV.  of  France. 
2.  The  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy,  formed  in  1882. 

Troubadours.  Provencal  lyric  poets, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Trouv^ee.  Northern  French  epic 
poets,  1100-1400. 

Trumpet.  To  blow  one's  own  Trum- 
pet, i.  e.,  to  boast.  The  coming  of  the 
knights  into  the  list  used  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  heralds  with  a  flourish 
,of  trumpets. 

Tuft-hunter.  A  toady.  At  Oxford 
University  a  nobleman  is  called  a  tuft, 
because  of  the  gold  tuft  on  his  college 
cap. 

Tullerles.  A  royal  palace  in  Paris, 
burned  by  the  Commune  in  1871. 

Tulip  Mania.  A  seventeenth-century 
European  craze  for  buying  tulip  bulbs. 
Holland  was  the  grefit  seat  of  it. 

Tune  that  the  old  cow  died  of.  Words 
instead  of  alms.  A  hackneyed  song.  In 
the  old  song,  a  man  who  has  nothing  on 
which  to  feed  his  cow  plays  her  this 
tune,  "  Consider,  good  cow,  consider, 
This  isn't  the  time  for  grass  to  grow." 

Tyburn.  Once  a  place  of  execution 
in  London.    The  site  is  now  occupied 
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by  Grosvenor  Square  and  Portman 
Square,  and  called  Tyburnia,  a  wealthy 
and  fashionable  quarter. 


Uffl'zi.  A  building  in  Florence  con- 
taining a  celebrated  art  collection. 

Ultramon'tanet.  The  extreme  '*  high  *' 
Roman  Catholics.  The  word,  which 
means  "  beyond  the  mountains,"  was 
first  used  in  France  of  those  Catholics 
who  ascribe  everything  to  the  Pope 
"beyond  the  Alps." 

Underground  Railroad.  A  phrase 
which  expressed  all  the  means  used 
to  further  the  escape  of  runaway  slaves 
in  America. 

Under  the  Rose.  (Latin,  Sub  rosa.) 
Confidentially.  The  rose  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  an  emblem  of 
silence. 

Unknown,  The  Qreat.  First  applied 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott;  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  anonymous  publication  of 
the  Waverley  novels. 

UnllcKed  Cub.  An  awkward,  ill-bred 
boy.  The  bear  cub  was  said  to  be  out 
of  shape  till  its  dam  licked  it  into 
shape. 

Unter  den  Linden.  (Ger.,  Under  the 
Lindens.)  A  famous  street  in  Berlin, 
Prussia.  It  has  four  rows  of  lime 
trees. 

Unwashed,  The  Qreat.  The  mob; 
first  used  by  Edmund  Burke. 

Upas  Tree.  (Malay,  upas,  poison.) 
An  object  that  exerts  a  hurtful  influ- 
ence. There  was  a  tradition  that  a 
noisome  river  rose  in  a  upas  tree  in 
Java,  the  vapor  of  which  was  a  deadly 
poison. 

Upper  Ten  Thousand.  The  aristoc- 
racy; fashionable  society.  A  phrase 
first  used  by  N.  P.  Willis. 

Utilitarians.  Those  who  believe  that 
utility,  i.  e.,  the  fitness  of  a  thing  to 
promote  human  happiness,  is  the  pro- 
per standard  of  morality. 

Utopia.  (Greek,  No  Place.)  The 
imaginary  island  which  Sir  Thomas' 
More  makes  the  scene  of  his  romance 
of  Utopia;  an  ideal  commonwealth. 
Hence  Utopian  means  visionary. 


Valhalla.  In  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, the  palace  of  immortality,  where 
dwell  the  heroes  slain  in  battle. 

Vampire.  A  blood-sucker,  extor- 
tioner. The  vampire  is  a  deaf*  man 
who  returns  to  life  in  the  night,  and 
sucks  the  blood  of  persons  asleep. 

Vatican.  The  palace  of  the  Popes, 
on  the  Vatican  Hill,  Rome. 

Vatican   Council.     The   OBcumenical 


Council  which  met  at  the  Vatican  in 
1869,  and  promulgated  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  Infallibility. 

Vedas.  (Skt.  veda  [sacred]  knowl- 
edge.) The  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
dus. 

VA'nl,  VI'dl,  Vl'cl.  (Lat.,  "  I  came.  1 
saw,  I  conquered.")  The  phrase  willi 
which  Julius  Cesar  announced  his  vic- 
tory at  Zela,  Asia  Minor  (47  B.  C). 

Venus  de  Medlol.  A  celebrated 
Greek  statue  of  Venus,  at  Florence 
(once  in  the  Medici  Palace,  Rome), 
attributed  to  Cleomenes,  a  sculptor  of 
the  second  century  B.  C. 

Venus  of  Mllo.  (Modern  Greek  pro- 
nunciation of  Melos.)  Considered  the 
most  beautiful  Greek  statue;  found  in 
the  Island  of  Melos,  1820,  now  in  the 
Louvre. 

Verbum  Sap.  (Brief  for  Latin  Verbum 
Sapienti,  "A  word  to  the  wise.")  A 
word  to  the  wise. 

Veronica.  A  relic  at  St.  Peter*s, 
Rome,  said  to  be  the  handkerchief  with 
which  a  woman  Veronica  wiped  Je8us*6 
brow  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  It  is  said 
to  contain  the  true  likeness  of  our 
Savior. 

Versailles.  A  splendid  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, about  ten  miles  from  Paris. 

Vespers.  The  Sicilian.  The  massacre 
of  the  French  in  Sicily  by  the  Sicilians. 
March  30,  1282,  at  the  vesper  bell  as 
the  signal. 

Via  Dolorosa  (Latin,  Way  of  pain). 
The  way  by  which  Christ  wept  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Golgotha. 

Vinegar  Bible,  The.  It  was  printed 
at  Oxford,  1767,  and  has  "vinegar" 
for,  "  vineyard "  in  the  headline  of 
Luke  xxii. 

Virgin  Queen,  The.  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England.    See  Maiden  Queen. 

Vitus,  St.  St.  Vitus  dance  is  so 
called,  because  St.  Vitus  was  thought 
to  have  control  of  hysterical  com- 
plaints. 

W 

Wabash  Avenue.  A  street  in  Chicago. 
111.,  noted  for  its  fine  buildings. 

Wall  of  China,  The.  A  wall  1,500 
miles  long  and  20  feet  high,  built  by 
the  Chinese,  210-204  B.  C.  as  a  pro- 
tection against  invasions. 

Wall  Street.  The  great  financial 
street  of  New  York.  Most  of  the 
offices  of  bankers  and  brokers  are  on 
this  street  or  in  its  vicinity. 

Wallack's.  A  famous  New  York 
theatre,  once  conducted  by  J.  Lester 
Wallack  and  his  father  (1820-88). 

Walton.     An  Izaak  Walton.     An  ao- 
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gler.      Izaak    Walton    published    his 
"  Gompleat  Angler  "  In  1655. 

Wand^rinjQ  Jew.  The.  A  famous 
character  in  medisval  legend,  one 
Ahasuerus,  a  cobbler,  who  drove  from 
his  door  the  Savior  wearied  with  oarry- 
ingr  his  cross.  Jesus  said,  "  I  go  away, 
but  thou  Shalt  tarry  till  I  come.**  Con- 
demned to  live  till  the  coming  of  our 
Lord,  Ahasuerus  has  been  wandering 
over  the  world,  seen  from  time  to  time 
in  Europe,  the  last  time  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in-  Belgium.  Ac- 
cording to  another  legend,  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  was  Gartaphilus,  the  door- 
keeper of  the  Hall  of  Judgment.  He 
struclt  our  Savior,  telling  him  to  go 
faster. 

War  of  1812.  The  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
1812-15. 

War  of  the  Rotes.  The  Ehglish  civil 
wars,  between  the  houses  of  York 
(badge — ^white  rose)  and  Lancaster 
(red  rose),  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  See  Shakespeare's  I. 
Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 

Washinoion  Street.  The  principal 
business  street  of  Boston,  Mass. 

WasMll  (0.  E.,  wes  hal,  be  whole, 
i.e.  well  I).  An  old  Saxon  salutation. 
The  wassail  bowl  is  the  bowl  of  spiced 
ale  used  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Watara,  The  Father  of.  The  Mis- 
sissippi River;  a  translation  of  the  In- 
dian name  Mississippi. 

Watlinp  Street.  The  chief  Roman 
road,  across  Southern  Britain  firom 
Dover  to  Cardigan. 

Waya  and  Means,  Committee  of  the. 
A  most  important  Committee  of  the 
American  House  of  Representatives, 
charged  with  devising  the  methods  by 
which  money  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Government  is  to  be  supplied. 

Wedding.  The  first  anniversary  of 
a  wedding  is  called  a  paper  wedding, 
the  gifts  being  paper  articles;  the  fifth, 
wooden;  the  tenth,  tin;  the  fifteenth, 
crystal;  twentieth,  china;  twenty-fifth, 
silver;  fiftieth,  golden;  sixtieth,  or 
seventy-fifth,  diamond. 

Well  of  St.  Keyno.  A  well  in  Corn- 
wall whose  virtue  is  such  that  who- 
ever of  a  married  couple  first  tastes 
its  waters  will  **  wear  the  breeches  ** 
in  Uie  household. 

Westmlnater  Abbey.  The  celebrated 
abbey-church  of  London,  where  many 
of  the  illustrious  dead  of  England  are 
burled. 

Wethorell,  Elizabeth.  Pseudonym 
of  the  American  novelist.  Miss  Susan 
Warner  (1819-85),  author  of  "The 
Wide,  Wide  World"   (1850). 

Whig.    Once  the  name  of  great  polit- 


ical parties  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  term  is  said  to  come  from 
Whiggamore,  a  Scotch  (Celtic)  word 
for  a  thief,  a  freebooter.  The  Marquis 
of  Argyle  collected  a  troop  of  these 
thieves  to  oppose  some  measures  of 
James  I.,  and  finally  the  epithet 
"  Whig  **  was  applied  to  all  opponents 
of  the  Government.  The  Whigs  at  the 
English  revolution  opposed  the  govern- 
ment of  James  II.  The  Whig  party 
in  America  favored  a  protective  tariff, 
and  a  United  States  bank.  Gen.  Scott 
was  their  last  candidate  for  President 
(1862). 

Whistle.  To  pay  too  dearly  for  the 
whistle.  Dr.  Franklin  tells  a  story 
of  buying  a  whistle,  when  a  boy,  for 
four  times  its  value.  Hence,  some- 
thing which  does  not  equal  our  ex- 
pectations, though  costly. 

White  Elephant.  Something  one 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with.  The 
king  of  Siam  sends  a  white  elephant 
to  a  courtier  whose  fortune  he  wishes 
to  destroy,  as  a  white  elephant  must 
be  kept  in  royal  style. 

White  Feather,  To  show  the.  To 
display  cowardice.  A  white  feather 
in  a  bird  marks  a  cross  breed,  and  is 
not  found  on  a  game-cock. 

White  Houee.  The  residence,  of 
white  color,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington. 

White  Stone.  A  day  to  be  marked 
with  a  white  stone  is  a  day  to  br 
pleasantly  remembered.  The  ancient 
Romans  marked  a  lucky  day  on  the 
calendar  with  a  white  stone;  an  un- 
lucky day  with  charcoal. 

White  boys.  A  secret  organization 
who  engaged  in  ••  agrarian  outrages  " 
in  Ireland  in  1761;  so  called  from 
wearing  white  overgarments. 

Whitehall.  A  region  in  Westmin- 
ster, London,  where  the  royal  palaee 
formerly  stood;  but  now  a  thorough- 
fare. 

Wild  Huntsman.  The.  In  German 
legend  a  spectral  huntsman  in  the 
Black  Forest.  The  English  name  is 
"  Heme  the  Hunter." 

WIndmilla,  To  fight  with.  To  oppose 
imaginary  objects ;  to  fight  with  crotch- 
ets. The  phrase  comes  from  Don 
Quixote*s  adventure  in  assailing  vWnd- 
mills,  which  he  mistook  for  giants. 

Windsor  Oaetle.  A  famous  royal 
castle  and  residence  near  London. 

WIee  Men  of  the  East,  The.  The 
three  Magi  who  were  guided  by  the 
star  of  Bethlehem  to  our  Savior's  birth- 
place.   (Matthew,  ii,  1,  2.) 

WItoh  of  Endor,  The.  A  sooth- 
sayer who.  at  the  request  of  Saul,  on 
the  eve  or  his  battle  with  the  Philis- 
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tines,  invoked  the  ghost  of  Samuel, 
who  foretold  the  death  of  Saul. 

Witches'  Sabbath.  The  annual  mid- 
night gathering  of  witches  and  demons. 

Wooden  Horse,  The.  After  the  death 
of  Hector,  the  Greeks  besieging  Troy 
built  a  gigantic  wooden  horse,  pretend- 
ing that  it  was  an  offering  to  the  gods 
to  insure  a  safe  return  to  Greece.  The 
horse  was  filled  with  Greek  warriors; 
the  Trojans  dragged  it  into  the  city, 
and  at  night  the  Greeks  came  out  or 
the  horse,  opened  the  city  gates  to 
their  companions,  and  sacked  the  town. 

Woolsack,  To  sit  on  the.  To  be 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  presiding 
officer  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
seat,  the  woolsack,  is  a  mere  bag  of 
wool. 

Wyoming  Massacre.  A  band  of  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  ravaged  the  valley  of 
Wyoming  in  1778. 


Xanthoa.  The  prophetic  horse  of 
Achilles  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Xantlppe.  The  wife  of  Socrates,  an 
intolerable  scold.  A  byword  of  shrew- 
ishness. 


Yahoo.  A  rowdy;  a  brutal,  ill-bred 
man.  The  Yahoos  in  Swift's  "Gulli- 
ver's Travels"  are  brutes  with  the 
shapes  of  men. 

Yankee.  An  American.  In  America 
Itself  a  nickname  of  a  New  Englander. 
Jonathan  Hastings,  a  Cambridge,  Mass., 
farmer,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  used 
the  word  to  denote  excellence ;  a  Yan- 
kee good  horse,  or  Yankee  cider  meant 
an  excellent  good  horse  or  excellent 
cider.  According  to  another  explana- 
tion, the  word  is  a  corrupted  Indian 
form  of  English. 

Yankee  Doodle.  An  American  na- 
tional air,  of  pre-Revolutionary  origin. 

Yarmouth  Bloater.  A  red  herring. 
Yarmouth,  England,  is  noted  for  them. 

Yellow  Jaok.  A  slang  term  for  the 
yellow  fever,  alluding  to  the  Yellow 


Jack,  i.  e.  flag  over  vessels  in  quaran- 
tine, marine  hospitals,  etc. 

Ygadrasll  (Icel.,  Odin's  sill).  In 
Scandinavian  mythology,  the  world- 
tree,  an  ash  whose  branches  and  roots 
connect  heaven  (Asa  gods),  earth 
(Frost  Giants)  and  the  underworld. 
The  serpent  NithOggr  gnaws  its  roots. 

Yosem'lte  Valley.  A  valley  in  GaU- 
fornia,  famous  lor  its  magnificent 
scenery;  also  a  well-known  picture  by 
the  American  artist,  Bierstadt. 

Youn^  America.  The  younger  gen- 
eration m  America. 

Youno  Ohevaller.  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  the  second,  or  Young  Pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  (1720- 
88). 

Younp  Qermany.  The  literary  school 
of  Heinrich  Heine  (1799-1856)  and  his 
followers. 

Yule  (0.  E..  gedl,  M.  E.,  yole,  De- 
cember) .    Christmas. 

Yule«log.  A  huge  log  of  wood  pot 
on  the  hearth  Are  at  Christmas. 


Zend  AYoeta.  The  sacred  scriptures, 
in  the  Zend  language,  of  the  Zoroas- 
trians.  Avesta  means  "  text,"  and 
Zend,  "translation." 

Zodlao.  An  imaginary  belt  in  the 
heavens,  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  with  a  sign,  or  constellation 
for  each.  The  six  signs  north  of  the 
equator  are  (Uie  names  being  Latin): 
Aries,  "the  ram";  Taurus,  "the 
bull'*;  Gemini,  "the  twins":  Cancer, 
"the  crab":  Leo.  "the  lion*';  Virgo. 
•*  the  virgin.*'  The  she  signs  south  of 
the  equator  are:  Libra,  "  the  balance  "; 
Scorpio,  "the  scorpion";  Sagittarius, 
"the  archer";  Gapricomus,  "the 
goat";  Aquarius,  "  the  water-car- 
rier"; and  Pisces,  "the  fishes."  In 
groups  of  three,  they  are  the  signs  for 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
respectively.  .       ^     „ 

Zollverein  (German,  zoll,  "  custom. 
+  vereln,  "union").     A  tariff  union 
of  German  States  to  maintain  uniform 
tariff  rates. 


FAMOUS  CHARACTERS  IN  POETRY  AND  PROSE. 


By  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER,  LL.B^  Ph.  D. 

Formerly  Professor  in  the  New  York  University. 


AbbondlOy  *Don.  A  priest  in  Man- 
zoni*8  **  The  Betrothal.*^  His  name  has 
become  a  synonym  of  selfish  prudenoe. 


Abdiel.  One  of  the  seraphim,  repre- 
sented in  Milton*8  "  Paradise  Lost  ^*  as 
having  boldly  withstood  Satan  when 
the  latter  revolted. 

Abou  Hassan.  The  hero  of  **  The 
Sleeper  Awakened,"  in  the  **  Arabian 
Nights,"  who  is  tricked  for  a  time 
into  believing  himself  Caliph. 

Absalom.  In  Dryden's  **  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
natural  son  of  Charles  II. 

Absolute^  Captain.  A  gallant,  high- 
spirited  character  in  Sheridan's  **The 
Rivals." 

AbsolutSy  8lP  Anthony.  The  father  of 
the  above,  an  irascible  but  generous 
character  in  *•  The  Rivals." 

Aohltophei.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
in  Dryden's  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel.^^ 

"The 
out  at 


AoraSy  Bob.     A  character  in 


i« 


oozes 


Rivals,"  whose  courage 
his  fingers*  ends." 

Adams,  Parson  Abraham.  A  country 
curate  in  Fielding's  "  Joseph  Andrews,^* 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  his  sim- 

Slicity,  kindliness  and  many  eccentrioi- 
es. 

Agramants.  King  of  the  Moors,  in 
Ario8to*8  ••  Orlando  Purioso." 

A^us-ohsskp  Sir  Andrsw.  A  silly  old 
fop  in  Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth  Night," 
who  thinks  himself  "old  in  nothing 
but  understanding." 

Aladdin.  The  hero  of  one  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  tales,  possessed  of 
a  wonderful  ring  and  lamp. 

Alossts.  The  hero  of  Moli^re's  "  The 
Misanthrope,"  an  upright  and  manly 
character  grown  rude  through  his  in- 
tolerance of  every-day  social  hypoc- 
risies. 

Alios.  The  child  heroine  of  two 
famous  fairy  tales,  Lewis  Carroll's 
*'  Alice's  Adventures  In  Wonderland  " 
and  "Through  the  Looking-Glass." 

Ailworthy,  Squirs.  A  character  in 
Fielding's  '^Tom  Jones,"  distinguished 
for  his  worth  and  benevolence. 

Amadls  ds  Qaui.  The  hero  of  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  romance  of 
chivalry,  of  Portuguese  origin. 
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Amsera.  The  native  wife  of  Holden. 
in  KipUng's  "Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy." 

Amelia.  The  heroine  of  Fielding's 
novel  of  that  name,  distinguished  for 
conju^l  affection.  Said  to  be  drawn 
from  Fielding's  wife. 

Amory,  Blanohs.  One  of  the  two 
heroines  of  Thackeray's  "Pendennis." 

Anclsnt  Marlnsr.  The  hero  of  Cole- 
ridge's poem  of  that  name,  who  for 
the  crime  of  having  shot  an  albatross, 
suffers  dreadful  penalties. 

Andrswst  Jossph.  The  hero  of 
Fielding's  novel  of  that  name,  depicted 
as  a  model  of  purity.  In  ridicule  of 
Richardson's  "Pamela,'*  he  is  repre- 
sented as  her  brother. 

Antonio.  The  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 
in  Shakespeare's  play  of  that  name. 

Aramis*  One  of  the  four  heroes  of 
Dumas's  "  Three  Musketeers,"  charac- 
terized by  craftiness,  hypocrisy  and 
profound  subtlety. 

Arden^  Enoch.  A  shipwrecked  sailor 
in  Tennyson's  poem  of  that  name,  who 
returns  to  find  his  wife  remarried. 

Arlsl.  A  spirit  in  Shakespeare's 
"  The  Tempest.^' 

Arm  Ida.  A  beautiful  sorceress,  who 
plays  a  leading  part  in  Tasso's  "  Jeru- 
salem Delivered.^* 

Artful  Podasr.  A  young  thief  in 
Dickens's  "  Oliver  Twist,"  who  is  an 
adept  in  villainy. 

Arthur,  King.  A  legendary  British 
king,  famous  in  romance,  celebrated 
by  Tennyson  in  "  Idylls  of  the  King." 

Ashton.  Luoy.  The  heroine  of  Scott's 
"  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

AUIanta.  One  of  Diana's  maids, 
skilled  as  an  archer,  the  heroine  or 
Swinburne's  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon." 

Athslstans.  A  Saxon  thane,  sur- 
named  "  The  Unready,"  who  plays  a 
prominent  oart  In  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

Athos.  one  of.  the  four  heroes  of 
Dumas's  "  Three  Musketeers."  charac- 
terized by  his  gentle  and  noble  nature 
and  his  keen  sense  of  honor. 

Aurlspa,  Qsorfllo.  The  hero  of  D'An- 
nunzio's  novel  "The  Triumph  of 
Death,"  symbol  of  utter  satiety  and 
world-weariness. 

Autocratp    Tho    (of    the    Breakfast 
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Table).  The  genUl  and  humorous 
spokesman  whose  observations  on 
literature  and  life  form  the  substanoe 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes*s  volume  of 
the  same  name. 


Baba,  All.  A  character  In  the  ''  Ara- 
bian Nights,**  who,  having  overheard 
"  sesame  **  the  password  of  the  Forty 
Thieves,  opens  their  cave. 

Babble.  The  heroine  of  Barrie's 
*'  The  LitUe  Minister." 

Baokbite,  Sir  Benjamin.  A  slander- 
ous character  in  Sheridan*s  "  School 
for  Scandal.** 

Balderetone,  Oaieb.  The  Master  of 
Ravenswood*s  butler,  in  Scott*s  **  Bride 
of  Lammermoor.** 


BanquOb  A  chieftain  in  Shake- 
speare's  ••  Macbeth,**  murdered  by 
Macbeth. 

Bardell.  Mrs.  A  widow  in  Dickens*s 
*'  Pickwick  Papers,**  who  sues  Mr. 
Pickwick  for  breach  of  promise. 

Bardolph.  A  red-nosed  follower  of 
Falstair,  in  Shakespeare's  ♦'  Henry  IV.'* 
and  •*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.** 

Barkis.  An  ecoentrio  character  in 
Dickens's  **  David  Gopperfleld,"  whose 
proposal  of  marriage  took  the  form  of 
**  Barkis  is  wiUin'.^ 

Bart,  Lily.  The  heroine  of  Mrs. 
Wharton's  ^*  The  House  of  Mirth,** 
foredoomed  by  her  birth  and  conven- 
tional training  to  fail  in  her  single- 
handed  battle  against  sooiety. 

Barton,  Rev.  Amoe.  The  central 
flffure  in  George  Eliot*s  **  Sad  Fortunes 
of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton.*' 

Bates,  Miss.  A  simple-minded, 
kindly,  well-meaninff  character  in  Miss 
Austen's  "  Emma,"  famous  for  her  un- 
quenchable flow  of  trivial  and  dis- 
jointed conversation. 

Battle,  Mrs.  A  character  famous  for 
her  knowledge  of  whist,  in  Lamb's 
*'  Essay*s  of  Elia." 

Beauoaire,  Monsieur.  The  name  as- 
sumed by  a  young  French  prince  so- 
journing incognito  In  England,  In  Booth 
Tarkington*s  graceful  little  romance  of 
that  name. 

BedOy  Adam.  The  hero  of  George 
Eliot's  novel  of  that  name. 

Bedott,  Widow.  The  pretended  au- 
thor of  a  series  known  as  the  "  Widow 
Bedott  Papers,"  published  in  1867. 

Belinda.  The  heroine  of  Pope's 
*^  Rape  of  the  Lock.** 

Bell,  Laura.  One  of  the  heroines  of 
Thackeray's  "  Pendennis,"  who  finally 
marries  Arthur. 

Bell,  Peter.  The  hero  of  Words- 
worth *i3  poem  of  that  name. 


Bellaston.  Mrs.  A  profligate  oharse- 
ter  in  Fielding*s  **  Tom  Jones.** 

Bellonly  Sandra.  An  Italian  woman 
of  genius,  heroine  of  Meredith's  two 
novels,  "Sandra  Belloni "  and  "Vit- 
torla." 

Benediok.  A  gay,  light-hearted 
young  lord  of  Padua,  in  Shakespeare*s 
^'  Much  Ado  about  Kothing,"  who,  al- 
though sworn  to  celibacy,  ends  by 
marrying  Beatrice. 

Bennett  Elizabeth.  The  heroine  of 
Miss  Austen's  "  Pride  and  Prejudice." 

BenYOllo.  In  Shakespeare's  *^  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  the  firlena  of  Romeo  and 
nephew  of  old  Montague. 

Bergeraoy  Cyrano  de.  The  hero  of 
Rostand's  play  by  that  name. 

Berlino,  Qosta.  The  hero  of  Selma 
LagerlOf *s  mystic,  half  legendary 
''  Saga  of  Gosta  Berling.'* 

Bertram.  The  hero  of  Shakespeare's 
"  All*s  Well  that  ends  Well.** 

BIglow.  Mr.  Hoses.  The  feigned 
author  of  a  series  of  humorous  satiric 
poems,  in  Yankee  dialect,  written  by 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

Bimi.  A  sneak  in  Fielding's  **Toin 
Jones,'*  nephew  of  Mr.  Allworthy. 

BIroh,  HarYoy.  The  hero  of  Cooper's 
"  Spy." 

Birotteau.  Otear.  A  perfumer  whose 
career  is  related  in  Balzac's  **  Rise  and 
Fall  of  G^sar  Birotteau." 

Bllmber,  Mies  Cornelia.     A  learned, 

Erira   and   precise   school   teacher   In 
fiokens's  **Dombey  and  Son." 

Bobadlly  Captain.  A  beggarly  and 
cowardly  adventurer  In  Ben  Jonson's 
''  Every  Man  in  his  Humor." 

Bols  Qullbertv  Brian  de.  Preoepior 
of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Scott's 
"  Ivanhoe.*' 

Bonlfaoe.  A  landlord  in  Farquhar's 
**  Beaux*  Stratagem  ";  hence,  generally, 
for  a  landlord. 

Bonnard.  Sylvestrs.  One  of  the  many 
worthy,  wliimsical  and  lovable  types  or 
savant  &nd  book-lover  depicted  by 
Anatole  France ;  he  is  the  central  figure 
in  "  The  GHme  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard." 

BoobVf  Lady.  A  vulgar  upstart  who, 
In  Fielding's  *^  Joseph  Andrews,"  plays 
Potiphar's  wife  to  the  hero's  Joseph. 

Bottom,  Nick.  The  weaver-actor  io 
Shakespeare's  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,^'  beloved  of  Titania. 

Bovary,  Madame.  The  heroine  of 
Flaubert^s  novel  of  that  name,  which 
relentlessly  pictures  the  slow  moral 
disintegration  of  a  weak  woman  bored 
by  the  sordid  narrowness-  of  provincial 
life. 

Bowles,  Tom.  Blacksmith  and 
manufacturer  in  Bulwer's  "  Kenelm 
Chillingly." 

Bowllniiv  Tom.    An  admirable  nanl 
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character  io  SmoUett^s  **  Roderick  Ran- 
dom." 

Box  and  Cox.  A  "  dramatic  romance 
of  real  life,"  by  John  M.  Morton,  and 
the  names  of  the  chief  characters. 

Bradwardino,  Rose.  The  heroine  of 
Scott's  **  Waverley,"  the  hero  of  which 
she  finally  marries. 

Braaelonnoy  Vioomto  de.  The  son  of 
AthoB  and  an  important  character  in 
the  series  of  novels  which  continue  the 
adventures  of  Dumas's  **  Three  Musk- 
eteers." 

BrambiOp   Matthow.     A  gouty  dys- 

geptic  yet  kind-hearted  character  in 
moilett*s  ^^  Roderick  Random." 

BMingtona.  Characters  in  Miss  Bar- 
ney's **  Evelina,"  who  became  a  syno- 
nym of  vulgarity  and  Jealousy. 

Breae,  Sally  and  Sampson.  Sister 
and  brother,  shysters  in  Dickens's 
'•  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

Brecky  Alan.  A  Jacobite  fugitive, 
who  shares  the  adventures  of  Steven- 
son's David  Balfour. 

Brentv  John.  The  hero  of  Theodore 
Winthrop's  novel  of  the  same  name. 

Brooke.  Dorothea.  The  heroine  of 
George  Eliot's  •*  Middlemarch." 

Brown,  Tom.  The  hero  of  Thomas 
Hughes's  famous  story  of  English 
school  life,  "Tom  Brown's  School- 
days," and  its  sequel,  "  Tom  Brown 
at  Oxford." 

Bumble.  The  conceited  beadle  in 
Dickens's  "  Bleak  House." 


Oelus.  Doctor.  A  French  physician 
in  Shakespeare's  **  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor." 

Oellban.  A  savage  and  deformed 
slave  of  Prospero's,  in  Shakespeare's 
••  The  Tempest." 

Oemllle.  The  name,  in  English  ver- 
sion, of  Marguerite  Gautier,  heroine  of 
Dumas's  play,  "  The  Lady  with  the 
Gamelias.'* 

Oendida.  The  heroine  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  play  of  the  same  name. 

Candida.  The  sorely  afflicted  and 
philosophically  optimistic  hero  of  Vol- 
taire's novel  by  that  name. 

Candor,  INrs.  A  noted  slanderer  in 
Sheridan's  "  School  for  Scandal." 

Oaponsacchl.  The  hero  of  Brown- 
ing's ••  The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

Capulet.  The  father  of  Juliet,  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet.^' 

Carmen.  A  Spanish  gypsy,  heroine  of 
M^rim^e's  story  by  that  name,  and  of 
the  opera  based  upon  it. 

Cartont  Sydney.  The  hero  of  Dick- 
ens's "  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  who  sacri- 
fices his  life  to  save  Charles  Darney. 


Carvel.  RIohard.  The  hero  of  Winston 
Churchill's  novel  of  that  name. 

Casaubony  Mr.  Type  of  barren  ped- 
antry, in  George  Eliot's  "Middle- 
march." 

Casslo.  Othello's  lieutenant  and 
lago's  tool,  in  Shakespeare's  "  Othello." 

Castlewood.  Beatrix.  The  heroine  of 
Thackeray's  '^  Henry  Esmond." 

Caudle,  |Nrs^  Maraaret.  The  feigned 
author  of  a  series  of  famous  "  Cur- 
tain Lectures,"  written  by  Douglas 
Jerrold. 

Caxton,  PIslstratus.  An  important 
character  in  Bulwer's  novel,  **  The 
Gaxtons." 

Chloot  the  Jester.    A  French  court 

i ester,  who  figures  prominently  in 
)uma8's  series  of  Valois  romances. 

Chillingly,  Kenelm.  The  hero  of  Bul- 
wer's novel  of  that  name. 

ChllllngwoKhy  Roger.  The  secret 
husband  of  Hester  Prynne,  in  Haw- 
thorne's '*  Scarlet  Letter." 

Chingachoook.  An  Indian  chief, 
prominent  in  Cooper's  ^*Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  *•  Pathfinder,"  ••  D  e  e  r  - 
slayer,"  and  "Pioneer." 

Cho-cho  San.  The  heroine  of  John 
Luther  Long's  "  Madame  Butterfly." 

Chrlstabel.  The  heroine  of  Cole- 
ridge's mystic  poem  of  that  name. 

Christian.  The  hero  of  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Christiana.  The  wife  of  Christian,  in 
*'  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Chuzzlewltv  Martin.  The  selfish  hero 
of  Dickens's  novel  by  that  name. 

CigaretU.  "  Child  of  the  army  and 
soldier  of  France,"  heroine  of  Ouida's 
**  Under  Two  Flags." 

Clare.  Ada.  The  ward  of  Jarndyce, 
and  wife  of  Carstone,  in  Dicksons's 
"  Bleak  House." 

Clarke,  Micah.  The  hero  of  Goaan 
Doyle's  novel  of  that  name. 

Clay,  Robert.  The  hero  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  "  Soldier  of  Fortune ;  " 
modern  variant  of  the  "Admirable 
Crichton  "  type,  invincible  in  whatever 
he  undertakes. 

CllfTordy  Paul.  The  highwayman  hero 
of  Bulwer's  novel  of  that  name. 

Clinliery  Humphrey.  The  hero  of 
Smollett's  novel  of  that  name. 

Coelebs.  The  hero  of  Hannah  More's 
"  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife." 

Coffin.  Long  Tom.  One  of  the  most 
widely  known  sailor  characters  in  all 
fiction ;  prominent  In  Cooper's  '*  The 
Pilot." 

Collins,  Mr.  One  of  Miss  Austen's 
inimitable  satires  upon  a  certain  type 
of  English  clergy ;  occurs  in  **  Pride 
and  Prejudice." 

Constantin,    Abbi.      A    lovable    old 
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French  abb^,  in  Hal^vy*s  novel  of  that 
name. 

Consueio.  A  Spanish  opera-  singer, 
heroine  of  George  Sandys  novel  of  that 
name,  and  of  its  sequel,  **  The  Countess 
of  Rudolstadt.** 

Copperfleldy  David.  The  hero  of 
Dickens's  novel  of  that  name. 

Cordelia.  The  youngest  and  the  only 
faithful  daughter  in  Shakespeare's 
"  King  Lear." 

Corlnne.  The  heroine  of  Mme.  de 
Stall's  novel  of  that  name. 

Corkran,  Arthur.  Known  to  his  com- 
rades as  Stalky,  hero  of  Kipling's 
schoolboy  story,  *'  Stalky  d  Co." 

Oostlgan,  Captain.  A  disreputable 
but  amusmg  Irishman,  in  Thack- 
eray's **  Pendennis."  father  of  the 
hero's  first  love,  Miss  Fotheringay. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de.  The  famous 
type  of  an  old-time  country  gentleman, 
in  Addison's  *'  Spectator." 

Crane,  Ichabod.  A  credulous  Yankee 
schoolmaster,  vsrhose  adventures  are  re- 
lated in  Irving's  **  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow." 

Cratohlty  Tiny  Tim.  The  pathetic 
crippled  child  in  Dickens's  '*  Christmas 
Carol." 

Crawley,  Rawdon.  The  husband  of 
Beck:^  Sharp,  in  Thackeray's  *' Vanity 

Crusoe,  Robinson.  The  hero  of  De 
Foe's  famous  story  of  that  name. 

Cuttle.  Captain.  A  simple  nautical 
person  in  Dickens^s  '^Dombey  and 
Son." 

Cymbeline.  A  British  king,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  Shakespeare's 
•*  Cymbeline.'* 


«« 


Dale,  Lily.  The  heroine  of  Trol- 
lope's  "Small  House  of  Allington," 
Jilted  by  Crosbie. 

Dalgarno.  A  profligate  Scottish  lord, 
in  Scott's  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel." 

DanteSy  Edmond.  The  hero  of 
Dumas's  "  Count  of  Monte  Cristo." 

Darcy,  Fltzwllllam.  The  hero  of  Miss 
Austen's  '*  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  whose 
pride  is  on  a  par  with  Elizabeth  Ben- 
net's  prejudice. 

D'Artagnan,  Qascon.  A  soldier  of 
fortune,  hero  of  Dumas's  "  Three 
Musketeers,"  "  Twenty  Years  After," 
and  "  The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne." 

Daw,  Marjorle.  The  purely  mythical 
heroine  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldricn's  ro- 
mance of  the  same  name. 

Deans,  Douce  Davie.  A  pious  Pres- 
byterian in  Scott's  •*  Heart  of  Midlo- 
thian," father  of  EfQe  and  of  Jeanie,  the 
heroine. 


Dedlock,  Lady.  A  proud,  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  character  in  Dickens's 
"  Bleak  House." 

Delphlne.  The  heroine  of  Mme.  de 
Stall's  novel  of  that  name. 

Deronda,  Daniel.  The  hero  of 
George  Eliot's  novel  of  that  name. 

Desdemona.  The  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's '*  Othello." 

Dimsdale,  Rev.  Arthur.  The  seducer 
of  Hester  Prynne  in  Hawthorne's 
"  Scarlet  Letter." 

Dinsmore,  Elsie.  The  unnaturally 
pious  and  conscientious  heroine  of  a 
lengthy  and  popular  series  of  juven- 
ile stories,  the  **  Elsie  Books,"  by 
Martha  Findley. 

Diehard,  Qavln.  The  hero  of  Bar- 
rio's novel,  '*  The  Little  Minister." 

Dobbin,  MaJop.  In  Thackeray's 
"Vanity  Fair,'*^  a  model  of  patient 
fidelity,  who  at  last  wins  Amelia 
Osborne. 

Dodd,  David.  The  hero  of  Charles 
Reade's  "Love  me  Little,  Love  me 
Long,"  and  an  important  character  in 
its  sequel,  "Hard  Cash." 

Dogberry.  An  absurd  and  loquacious 
night  -  constable  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 

Dombey.  Mr.  A  proud,  stern  mer- 
chant in  Dickens*s  "  Dombey  and  Son,** 
fathel*  of  sickly  little  Paul  Dombey. 

Dominie  Sampson.  An  eccentric 
school-master  in  Scott's  "  Guy  Man- 
nering." 

Donatello.  The  faun-like  hero  of 
Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun,"  whose 
higher  nature  is  suddenly  awakened 
after  the  commission  of  a  great  crime. 

Don  Juan.  A  mythical  personage 
who  figures  largely  in  drama  and  litera- 
ture as  the  type  of  the  refined  libertine. 
(2)  The  hero  of  Byron's  audacious  and 
satiric  poem  of  that  name. 

Donovan,  Dickie.  The  hero  of  a 
series  of  adventures  in  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  civil  service,  in  Gilbert  P&rlc- 
er's  "  Donovan  Pasha." 

Don  Quixote.  The  eccentric  hero  o( 
Cervantes's  famous  romance  of  that 
name ;  crazed  from  excessive  reading  of 
romances  of  chivalry. 

Dooley,  Mr.  An  uncultured  but 
shrewd  Irishman,  whose  common-sense 
philosophy  of  life  forms  the  essence  of 
Peter  P.  Dunne's  "  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace 
and  War." 

Doone,  Lorna.  The  heroine  of 
Blackmore's  novel  by  that  name. 

Dorrit,  Edward.  The  father  of  the 
"  Marshalsea,"  in  Dickens's  "  Little 
Dorrit." 

Dulclnea  del  Toboao.  A  country 
maid  beloved  of  Don  Quixote. 

Dundreary,     Lord.       An     eccentrio 
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Enffljshman  in  Taylor^s  comedy,  "  Our 
American  Cousin.'^ 

Durbyvilley  Teas.  The  heroine  of 
Hardy's  "  Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles,  a 
Pure  Woman." 

Duple,  Henry.  Galled  Mr.  Henry, 
brother  of  **  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,** 
in  Stevenson^s  novel  of  that  name. 

Durle,  James.  Known  as  The  Master, 
in  Stevenson's  **  Master  of  Ballantrae.'* 

Duvaly  Armand.  Lover  of  Marguerite 
Gautier,  in  Dumas's  play,  **  The  Lady 
with  the  Gamelias." 


Easy,  Mr.  MMshlphian.  The  hero  of 
Maryat^s  novel  of  that  name. 

Edgar.  The  legitimate  son  of  Glou- 
cester in  Shakespeare's  "  King  Lear." 

Edmund.  The  natural  son  of  Glou— 
0£steF 

Elaine.  The  ''  lily  maid  of  Astolat," 
heroine  of  that  one  of  Tennyson^s 
**  Idylls  of  the  King,"  which  bears  her 
name. 

Ella.  The  pseudonym  under  which 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  his  celebrated 
series  of  essays. 

Ellot|  Anne.  The  heroine  of  Jane 
Austen^s  "  Persuasion." 

Elsmere,  Robert.  The  hero  of  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward's  novel  of  that  name, 
which  follows  a  clergyman's  struggle 
between  orthodoxy  and  agnosticism. 

Esmond.  Henry.  The  hero  of 
Thackeray^s  historical  novel  by  that 
name. 

Evangeline.  The  heroine  of  Long- 
fellow*s  familiar  poem  of  that  name. 

Evelina.  The  heroine  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney*s  novel  which  bears  her  name. 

Everdene,  Bathsheba.  The  heroine 
of  Hardy*8  "  Far  ftom  the  Madding 
Crowd." 

Eyre.  Jane.  The  heroine  of  Charlotte 
Bronte^s  novel  that  bears  her  name. 


Fagln.  A  Jew  thief  and  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  in  Dickens*8  **  Oliver 
Twist." 

Faithful.  Jaoob.  The  hero  of  Mary- 
at*s  novel  by  that  name. 

Falstafr,  8ir  John.  Shakespeare's 
greatest  achievement  as  a  comio  char- 
acter; fat,  sensual  and  mendacious,  a 
boaster  and  a  coward,  he  forms  the 
chief  interest  of  ••  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  "  and  "  Henry  IV." 

FaUiom,  Ferdinand,  Count.  An  un- 
mitigated scoundrel,  who  gives  his 
name  to  a  novel  by  Smollett. 

Fauntleroy,  Little  Lord.  The  Amer- 
ican bom  heir  to  the  estates  and  title 


of  the  Earl  of  Dorincourt,  in  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's story  of  that  name. 

Faust.  The  hero  of  Goethe's  dra- 
matic poem  of  that  name;  he  sells  his 
soul  to  the  devil  in  exchange  for  re- 
newed youth. 

,  Ferrers,  Endymlon.  The  hero  of 
Disraeli's  **  Endvmion." 

Feverel,  Riohard.  The  hero  of 
Meredith's  novel,  **  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel." 

Figaro.  The  sharp-witted  hero  of 
Beaumarchais*s  "  Le  Marriage  de 
Figaro." 

Finn,  Phlneas.  The  central  figure  in 
Trollope's  novel  of  that  name  and  its 
sequel,  **  Phineas  Redux." 

FIrmIn,  Philip.  The  hero  of  Thack- 
eray's **  Adventures  of  Philip." 

Fleming,  Rhode.  The  heroine  of 
Meredith's  novel  of  that  name. 

Fog,  Phlneas.  An  eccentric  English- 
man who.  in  Jules  Verne's  "  Around 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  bets  that 
he  can  achieve  that  feat,  and  wins  the 
wager. 

Foker,  Harry.  A  ffood-natured» 
simple  friend  of  Arthurws  in  Thack- 
eray's "  Pendennis." 

Fosoo,  Count.  The  arch  villain  in 
Collins's  novel  '*  The  Woman  in 
White." 

Fountain,  Luoy.  The  heroine  of 
Charles  Readers  ''^Love  me  Little,  Love 
me  Long." 

Franchesohlnl.   Quido,   Count.     The 

husband  of  the  neroine  of  Browning's 
**  The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

Franchesohlnl,  Pompilla.  The  hero- 
ine of  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

Frankenstein.  A  student,  in  Mrs. 
Shelley's  novel  of  that  name,  who  con- 
structed from  fraf^ments  of  human 
bodies  a  monster  in  human  form,  with- 
out a  soul. 

Friday.  Grusoe*8  servant  and  man 
in  De  Foe*8  *'  Robinson  Crusoe." 

Q 

Qabler,  Hedda.  The  heroine  of  lb* 
sen's  play  of  the  same  name;  the 
modem  neurotio  type  of  woman,  who 
finds  conventional  domesticity  un- 
bearable 

Qadsby,  Captain  Philip.  The  hero  of 
Kipling's  early  work,  "  The  Story  of  the 
Gadsbys,"  showing  how  an  Anglo-In- 
dian ofilcer  was  spoiled  for  aotlve 
service  by  marriage. 

Qallus.  The  hero  of  Becker's  erudite 
and  academic  novel  of  olassio  Rome, 
which  bears  the  name  Gallus. 

Qamp,  Sarah.  A  talkative  and  bibu- 
lous nurse  in  Dickens's  **  Martin  Ghuz- 
zlewlt." 
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Qaroantua.  The  giant  hero  of  Rabe- 
l&i8*3  famous  work  of  the  same  name; 
son  of  Grangousier. 

Qaunty  Qrlffeth.  The  husband  of 
Kate,  and  hero  of  Readers  novel  bear- 
ing his  name.  He  is  the  personifloation 
of  jealousy. 

QaMtier,  Margu^rita.  The  heroine  of 
Dumas*s  play,  "  The  Lady  with  the 
G&mellas.** 

Qay.  Waltar.  The  husband  of  Flor- 
ence Dombey  in  Diokens*8  **  Dombey 
and  Son." 

Qarardy  Brigadiar.  An  olfioer  of  the 
Grande  Arm6e,  fire-eater  and  braggart, 
whose  self-related  exploits,  in  the  vol- 
ume by  Gonan  Doyle  whioti  bears  his 
name,  form  a  genial  satire  on  the 
foibles  and  virtues  of  French  charac- 
ter. 

OH  Blaa.  The  hero  of  a  celebrated 
novel  of  Spanish  manners  of  Le  Sage. 

Qilpin,  John.  A  ''  London  Gitizen,** 
whose  extraordinary  ride  is  celebrated 
in  a  poem  by  Gowper. 

Qinevra.  The  heroine  of  a  poem  by 
Samuel  Roffers,  who  perished  tr&ffically 
on  her  wedding  day  by  being  locked  in 
a  huge  chest  which  closed  with  a 
spring. 

Qonarll.  Lear's  eldest  daughter  in 
Shakespeare's  *^King  Lear.** 

Qoailng,  Qilaa.  The  landlord  of  the 
Black  Bear  Inn»  in  Scott*s  **  Kenil- 
worth.*' 

Qradgrlndy  Thomaa.  A  '*man  of 
facts  and  caleulations,**  in  Dickens's 
*•  Hard  Times.'* 

Qrandat,  Eugenia.  The  heroine  of 
Balzac's  novel  of  that  name. 

Qrandlaon,  Sir  Charlaa.  Intended  by 
Richardson,  in  his  novel  by  that  name. 
to  represent  his  ideal  of  the  good 
Christian  and  the  perfect  English 
gentleman. 

Brangoualar.  The  father  of  Gargan- 
tua  in  Rabelais's  famous  work. 

Bray,  Vivian.  The  hero  of  Disraeli's 
novel  of  that  name. 

Qraavaa,  Sir  Launoalot.  The  hero  of 
a  novel  by  Smolett. 

Qriggay  Paul.  The  supposed  narrator 
of  Marion  Grawford*s  first  novel,  "  Mr. 
Isaacs.**  He  also  figures  in  later 
novels,  notably  "  Paul  Patoff.** 

Brimaud.  The  valet  of  Athos  in 
Dumas's  "Three  Musketeers**  series; 
a  model  of  faithfulness  and  taciturnity. 

Qrlaal.  The  heroine  of  Barriers 
••  Sentimental  Tommy." 

Qrlaelda.  The  Patient,  the  heroine 
of  Ghaucer's  '*  Clerk  of  Oxenford*a 
Tale,'*  immortalized  for  her  meekness 
and  virtue, 

Qrundy,  Mrs.  A  personage  often 
mentionea,  but  not  introduced,  in  Mor- 


ion's comedy,  "  Speed  the  Plough." 
The  recurrent  question,  ♦'What  v?ill 
Mrs.  Grundy  say? "  has  made  the 
name  proverbial. 

Quaaty  Staphen.  The  lover  for  whom 
Maggie  Tulliver  breaks  faith  with 
Philip  Wakem,  in  George  Eliot's  "  Mill 
on  the  Floss." 

Qulnevara.  The  faithless  wife  of  King 
Arthur;  heroine  of  that  one  of  Tenny- 
son's "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  which  bears 
her  name. 

Qulllver,  Lemual.  The  hero  of 
Swift's  satiric  romance,  **  Gulliver's 
Travels." 

Quzman  da  Alfaracha.  The  hero  of 
a  celebrated  Spanish  picaroon  novel 
which,  together  with  its  predecessor, 
^'Lazarille  de  Termes,"  rounded  the 
type  of  Romance  of  Roguery,  the  sur- 
viving influence  of  which  is  still  ap- 
parent in  "Pickwick.** 

Qyntv  Paar.  The  hero  of  Ibsen's 
drama  of  that  name. 


Haldaa.  A  beautiful  Greek  girl  In 
Byron's  "  Don  Juan.** 

HaJJI  Baba.  The  hero  of  a  sort  of 
Persian  picaroon  novel  of  the  same 
name,  by  James  Morier,  written  on  the 
"  Gil  Bias  "  model. 

Hallfaxy  John.  The  hero  of  Mrs. 
Craik's  novel,  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," who  rises  from  extreme  poverty, 
by  faithfulness  and  courage,  to  wealth 
and  position. 

Hamiat.  The  hero  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  of  that  name. 

Handy  Andy.  The  hero  of  an  Irish 
tale  of  that  name  by  Samuel  Lover. 

Hardcaatia,  MIsa.  The  pretty  and 
spirited  heroine  of  Goldsmith's  "9ie 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  who  "  stoops  "  to 
a  pardonable  aeceit  in  order  to  "oon- 
quer"  the  bashfulness  of  Marlow, 
whom  she  loves. 

Hariath,  Qwandolln.  The  heroine  of 
George  Eliot's  ••  Daniel  Deronda." 

Hariowa.  Ciarlaaa.  The  heroine  of 
Richardson^s  novel  of  that  name. 

HaroMy  Chiida.  The  world-weary 
hero  of  Byron's  poem,  •*  Ghilde  Harold's 
Pilgrimage.** 

Harpagon.  The  avaricious  hero  of 
Moli6re*s  "  L'Avare." 

Harris.  Mra.  A  non-existent  person 
constantly  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Oamp 
in  Dickens's  "  Martin  Chuzzlcwit,"  as 
authority  for  her  own  fabrications  and 
fancies 

Harum,  David.  An  eccentric  bat  lov- 
able character,  country  banker  mw 
shrewd  Judge  of  horses,  hero  of  tA- 
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ward  Noyes  Westoott^s  novel  of  the 
same  name. 

HarYey,  Clarence.  The  hero  of  MJss 
Edgewortn*8  novel  **  Belinda." 

Nauksbeey  Mrs.  A  character  promi- 
nent in  a  number  of  Kipling's  earlier 
stories,  defined  as  having  "  once  in  her 
life  done  a  good  deed  for  another 
woman.** 

Heepy  Uriah.  A  hypocritical  sneak  in 
Dickens's  "  David  Copperfleld." 

Heldar,  Diok.  The  artist  hero  of  Kip- 
ling's **  Light  that  Failed,'*  whose  hope 
of  winning  Maisie  ends  with  his  blind- 
ness. 

Helena.  The  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's ''  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.'* 

Helmar.  Nora.  The  heroine  of  Ibsen's 
**  Doll's  House,"  who  asserts  the  right 
of  a  wife  to  be  something  more  than  a 
man's  plaything. 

Hermlly  Tuilio.  The  hero  of  D*An- 
nunzio's  novel,  **  The  Intruder,"  driven 
by  remorse  to  confess  the  murder  of 
a  child. 

Hexaniy  Lizzie.  In  love  with  Wray- 
burn  \u  Dickens's  **  Our  Mutual 
Friend.** 

Hiawatha.  A  legendary  character  of 
American  Indian  tradition,  hero  of 
Longfellow's  poem  of  that  name. 

Hilda.  One  of  the  two  chief  female 
characters  in  Hawthorne's  **  Marble 
Faun." 

Holmea.  Sherlook.  An  invincible  de- 
tective, wno  arrives  at  his  solutions  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  analytical  reason- 
ing; the  hero  of  Gonan  Doyle*8  "Ad- 
ventures of  Sherlook  Holmes." 

HoK.  Felix.  The  working  man*s 
champion,  hero  of  Qeorge  Eliot's  novel, 
"  Felix  Holt,  Radical.'* 

Honeyoomby  Will.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  imaginary  club  by  whom 
the  "  Spectator  **  was  edited. 

Honeyman.  Charlee.  A  fashionable 
preacher  in  Thackeray's  **  Newcomes." 

Hopeful.  A  pilgrim  in  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Horatio.  The  scholar  fl*iend  of  Ham- 
let in  Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet.** 

Huckleberry  Finn.  The  hero  of 
Mark  Twain's  story  of  that  name. 

Hudlbrat.      The    hero    of    Butler's 

?ioem  of  that  name;  a  sort  of  Presby- 
erian  Don  Quixote. 

Hyde.  Mr.  One  phase  of  the  dual 
personality  in  Stevenson's  "  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde;"  symbolic  embodiment 
of  man's  evil  nature,  separated  from 
his  nobler  part. 

Hypatla.  A  cultured  Athenian  woman 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  at  Alex- 
andria; heroine  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
novel  of  that  name. 


I 

lago.  The  villain  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Othello." 

Ibbeteon,  Peter.  The  hero  of  Du 
Maurier's  novel  of  the  same  name. 

Imooen.  The  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare^s  "  Cymbeline." 

Innes.  Evelyn.  The  heroine  of 
George  Moore's  novel  of  that  name  and 
its  sequel,  '*  Sister  Teresa,"  driven  by 
conscience  to  leave  an  immoral  life  and 
enter  a  sisterhood. 

Isabella.  The  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's ••  Measure  for  Measure.'* 

Ivanhoe.  The  hero  of  Scott's  nove/ 
of  that  name. 


Jaoky  Colonel.  The  hero  of  De  Foe's 
novel  of  that  name. 

Jafller.  The  hero  of  Otway's 
"Venice  Preserved.  " 

Jaques.  A  melancholy  philosopher 
in  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It." 

Jarndyce.  A  benevolent  character 
in  Dickens's  "  Bleak  House.** 

Jekyll.  Dr.  The  normal  or  nobler 
phase  of  a  dual  personality  in  Steven- 
son's symbolic  novel,  "Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde." 

Jeaaioa.  The  beautiful  daughter  of 
Shylock,  in  Shakespeare's  **  Merchant 
of  Venice." 

Jingle^  Alfred.  An  adventurer  in 
Dickens's  "  Pickwick  Papers.** 

Jones.  Tom.  The  hero  of  Fielding's 
novel  or  that  name. 

Jourdaln,  M.  The  hero  of  Moll^re's 
"  Bourgeois  Qentilhomme,"  famous 
for  his  naive  discovery  that  he  spoke  in 
prose. 

Julie.  The  heroine  of  Rou8seau*s 
novel  "Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  H^lolse.*' 

Juliet.  The  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's **  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


11 


Karenina,  Anna.  The  heroine  ef 
Tolstoy's  novel  of  that  name. 

Kllmanseag.  The  heroine  of  Thomas 
Hood's  poem,  "The  Golden  Legend," 
distin^fshed  for  the  possession  of  one 
artificial  leg  of  solid  gold. 

Kim.  An  Anglo-Indian  waif,  nurtured 
in  the  native  bazaars  and  used  as  a  spy 
by  the  British  secret  service,  hero  of 
Kipling's  novel  of  that  name. 


Lady  Bountiful.  A  benevolent  char- 
acter in  Farquhar's  "  Beaux'  Strata- 
gem," 

Laertes.  The  brother  of  Ophelia  la 
Shakespeare's  **  Hamlet." 
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Lalla  Rookh.  The  heroine  of  Moore^s 
poem  of  that  name. 

Languish,  Lydla.  The  romantic 
heroine  of  Sheridan's  "  The  Rivals." 

Lantler,  Claude.  The  hero  of  Zoia*s 
**  L'OEuvre  " ;  an  artist  who,  in  despair 
of  attaining  his  ideal,  hangs  himself. 

Lantier,  Jacques.  The  hero  of  Zola*s 
*'  Bete  Humaine,"  a  railroad  engineer 
with  homicidal  mania. 

Lapham,  8llas.  A  self-made  man. 
whose  fortune  is  based  on  a  patent 
paint,  and  his  career  is  traced  in  How- 
6lls*s  **  Rise  and  Fall  of  Silas  Lapham." 

Lawendep.  The  natural  daughter  of 
Ruth  the  Laundress,  and  heroine  of 
Pinero's  play,  "Sweet  Lavender." 

Lavender,  Dr.  A  prominent  charac- 
ter in  Margaret  Deland*s  "  Old  Chester 
Tales,'* 

Leatherstocklng.  A  sobriquet  given 
to  Natty  Bummpo,  a  hunter,  most  fa- 
mous of  Cooper's  characters;  he  ap- 
pears in  **  The  Pioneer,"  **  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,"  "The  Pathfinder," 
**  The  Deerslayer,"  and  "  The  Prairie." 

Le  Coq,  M.  A  famous  French  detec- 
tive, figuring  prominently  in  a  number 
of  novels  by  Gaborieau. 

Legree,  Simon.  The  brutal  slave 
master  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  who  has  Uncle  Tom  whipped  to 
death. 

Leigh,  Sir  Amyas.  The  hero  of 
Charles  Kingsley's  "  Westward  Ho  I  " 

Leigh,  Aurora.  The  heroine  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  poem  novel  of  that 
name. 

.  Leila.     The  heroine  of  Byron's  ro- 
mantic poem,  "  The  Giaour." 

Lenore.  The  "rare  and  radiant 
maiden "  mentioned  in  Poe's  poem, 
*•  The  Raven." 

Little,  Henry.  The  hero  of  Readers 
••  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place." 

Little  Biiiee.  The  hero  of  Du  Maurf- 
er's  "  Trilby,"  forming,  with  Taffy  and 
The  Laird,  the  "  Three  Mousquetaires 
of  the  Brush."  ^ 

Little  Neil.  A  precocious  and  phe- 
nomenally good  child,  forming  the  cen- 
tral interest  of  Dickens's  **  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop.'' 

Looh invar.  The  hero  of  Scott's  bal- 
lad, "  Young  Lo^hinvar,"  sung  by  Lady 
Heron  in  "Marmion." 

Locke,  Alton.    A  tailor,  poet,  and  ex- 

Sonent  of  Christian  socialism,  hero  of 
ingsley's  novel  of  that  name. 
Lorequer,     Harry.      The    hero     of 
Charles  Lever's  novel  of  that  name. 

Lothair,  Marquis  of.  The  hero  of 
Disraeli's  novel,  "  Lothair." 

Lovelaoe.  A  man  of  fashion  and 
gallantry,  the  hero  of  Richardson's 
•*  Clarissa  Harlowe." 


Lumpkin,  Tony.  A  dull-witted  coun- 
try squire,  in  Goldsmith's  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer." 


MoFlimsey,  Flora.  The  heroine  of 
"  Nothing  to  Wear,"  a  popular  satiric 
poem  by  William  Allen  Butler. 

McLeod.  Sir  Keith.  The  hero  of 
William  Black's  novel,  "  MoLeod  of 
Dare." 

MoTeague.  The  hero  of  Frank  Nor- 
ris's  novel  of  the  same  name,  an  un- 
couth dentist,  slow  and  brutal. 

Maobeth.  The  thane  of  Cawdor,  hero 
of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  that  name. 

Macdufr.  A  Scottish  chief,  who 
finally  slays  Macbeth  in  battle. 

Maclvor.  Flora.  The  heroine  of 
Scott's  "  Rob  Roy." 

Mackellar.  Steward  of  the  estate  of 
the  Master  of  Ballantrae,  in  Steven- 
son's novel  of  that  name. 

Maokenzie.  A  termagant  widow, 
mother-in-law  of  Clive,  in  Thackeray's 
"  Newcomes." 

Mackenzie,  Sheila.  A  sensitive,  un- 
spoiled Scotch  girl,  heroine  of  William 
Black's  "  Princess  of  Thule." 

Malaprop,  Mrs.  A  character  in 
Sheridan's  "The  Rivals,"  famed  for 
her  extraordinary  verbal  blunders. 

Malavooiia,  I.  A  Sicilian  family  of 
fisher  folk,  the  subject  of  Giovanni 
Verga's  Italian  novel  of  that  name. 

Maieine,  La  Prinoesee.  The  ill- 
fated  heroine  of  Maeterlinck's  tragedy 
of  that  name. 

Mancanou,  Aurora  and  Clotilde.  The 
heroines  of  George  W.  Cable's  novel, 
"  The  Grandissimes." 

Manfred.  The  gloomy,  solitary 
hero  of  Byron's  tragedy  of  that  name. 

Marchioness,  The.  A  little  ill-used, 
half  starved  maid-servant  of  the 
Brasses  hi  Dickens's  "  Old  Curiosity 
Shop." 

Maraaret.  The  heroine  of  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  seduced  by  Faust. 

Marlow,  Young.  The  hero  of  Gold- 
smith's "She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

Marner.  Silas.  The  central  figure  in 
George  Eliot's  novel  of  the  same  name. 

Marsh,  Meo,  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy.  Four 
sisters,  the  neroines  of  Miss  Aloott's 
"  Little  Women." 

Mascariile.  A  valet  introduced  by 
Moli^re  into  several  plays,  L'  Etourdi, 
Le  D^pit  Amoureux,  and  Les  Pr^sieuses 
Ridicules. 

Mavering,  Dan.  The  hero  of  How- 
ells's  "  April  Hopes,"  who  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  meet  the  expectations  of  an 
over-serious  young  woman. 

Maxwellp  Maroella.    Heroine  of  Mrs. 
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Humphrey  Ward*8  **  Marcella/'  and  its 
sequel,  **  Sir  George  Tressady." 

Meebery  Carrie.  The  heroine  of 
Theodore  Dreiser's  **  Sister  Carrie," 
type  of  young  women  who,  at  all  cost 
to  herself  and  others,  seeks  to  satisfy 
her  physical  comforts  and  love  of 
luxury. 

Melttar,  Wllhelm.  The  hero  of 
Goethe's  novel  of  that  name. 

Melema,  Tito.  The  handsome  and 
wily  Greek,  who  marries  the  heroine  of 
George  Eliot's  "  Romola." 

M^iisande.  The  heroine  of  Maeter- 
linck's drama,  *'  P^Ueas  et  M^lisande.'* 

MeinotU,  Claude.  The  hero  of  Bui- 
wer's  romantic  play,  **  The  Lady  of 
Lyons." 

Mephietepheies.  The  devil  in 
Goethe's  "  Faust." 

mereutio.  The  witty  and  polished 
friend  of  Romeo,  in  Shakespeare's 
**  Romeo  and  Juliei." 

Herri iees,  Meg.  A  half  crazy  gypsy, 
who  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Scott^s 
•*  Guy  Mannering." 

Merlon,  Tommy.  One  of  the  two 
principal  characters  in  a  once  very  pop- 
ular Juvenile  work,  by  Thomas  Day, 
'*  Sandford  and  Merton." 

Mioawbep,  Willcina.  Always  «' wait- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up,^*  in  Dick- 
ens's **  David  Gopperfleld." 

Miokelham,  Dolly.  The  heroine  of 
Anthony  Hope's  **  Dolly  Dialogrues." 

Mtanon.  A  mysterious  young  Italian 
girl,  in  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister," 
secretly  in  love  with  the  hero. 

Mlldmay,  Frank.  The  hero  of  Mary- 
hVs  novel  of  the  same  name. 

Miliary  Daisy.  The  very  American 
heroine  of  Henry  James's  novel  of  that 
name,  whose  high  spirits  and  ignor- 
ance of  conventions  cause  her  to  be 
cruelly  misjudged. 

Minnehaha.  *'  Laughing  Water,*^  an 
Indian  m&Iden,  bride  of  Hiawatha,  in 
Longfellow's  poem. 

Miranda.  The  Daughter  of  Pros- 
pero,  loved  by  Ferdinand,  in  Shake- 
speare's "  The  Tempest." 

Miriam.  One  of  the  two  heroines  of 
Hawthorne's  **  Marble  Paun,"  who  sees 
Donatello  commit  the  crime  which  is 
the  turning  point  of  the  story. 

Monmomery,  Ellen.  The  young 
heroine  of  a  once  very  popular  didactic 
novel  by  Susan  Warner,  "The  Wide, 
Wide  World." 

Mowgli.  A  sort  of  modern  Romulus, 
being  an  Irish  child  abandoned  and  nur- 
tured by  a  she-wolf;  he  is  the  hero  of 
Kipling's  "Jungle  Books,"  and  is  rep- 
resented as  understanding  the  speech 
and  the  characters  of  all  the  Jungle 
folk,  and  being  trained  in  "  the  Law 
of  the  Jungle.'^ 


Muiler,  Maud.  A  rustic  maiden,, 
heroine  of  Whittier's  well-known  poem 
of  that  name. 

Muivaney.  Terence.  One  of  the 
••  Three  Musketeers "  in  Kipling's 
wonderful  stories  of  the  Indian  ''^Tom- 
mies.'* 


Nana.  A  Parisian  courtezan,  heroine 
of  Zola's  novel  of  that  name. 

NemOy  Captain.  The  mysterious 
commander  of  the  submarine  vesseU 
the  "Nautilus,"  in  Jules  Verne's 
"  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the 
Sea,"  and  the  "Mysterious  Island'* 
series. 

Nevera.  Luoile  de.  The  heroine  of 
Owen  Meredith's  romantic  novel  in 
verse,  "  Lucile." 

Newoomoy  Clive.  The  hero  of 
Thackeray's  "  The  Newcomes,"  son  of 
the  Colonel. 

Newoome,  Colonel.  A  prominent 
character  in  "  The  Newcomes,"  dis- 
tinguished for  the  moral  beauty  of  his 
life. 

NewoomOt  Ethel.  The  beautiful 
cousin,  and  finally  wife,  of  Glive  New- 
come. 

Niokleby,  Mra.  An  Irrelevant  and 
credulous  person  in  Dickens's  "  Nicho- 
las NIckleby." 

Nicklebyp  NIoholaa.  The  hero  of 
Dickens's  novel  of  that  name. 

North,  Violet.  The  heroine  of  Wil- 
liam Black's  "  Madcap  Violet." 

Nydia.  A  blind  flower  girl  in  Bui- 
werMB  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 


it 


Oaky  Qabriel.    The  hero  of  Hardy's 

Par  ftrom  the  Madding  Crowd ; "  he 
marries  Bathsheba  Everdene  after  her 
mad  lover,  Boldwood,  kills  her  un- 
worthy lover.  Serpent  Troy. 

CIdbuck.  Jonathan.  A  connoisseur 
and  collector,  who  gives  his  name  to 
Scott's  "  Antiquary." 

Cid  Mortality.  A  gravestone  cleaner, 
who  gives  his  name  to  Scott's  "  Old 
Mortality." 

Olifauntv  Nigel.  The  hero  of  Scott's 
"Fortunes  of  NigeK»" 

C'Malley,  Charles.  An  Irish  dra- 
goon, hero  of  Charles  Lever's  novel  of 
that  name. 

C'More,  Rory.  The  hero  of  Samuel 
Lover's  novel  of  that  name;  also  of  a 
song  by  the  same  author. 

Cphella.  The  daughter  of  Polonius, 
in  love  with  Hamlet,  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Hamlet." 

Orlando.     The  nephew  of  Gharle- 
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magne,  bero  of  Ariosto*s  "  Orlando 
Purloso." 

Orlando.  Lover  of  Rosalind,  in 
Shakespeare*8  "As  You  Like  It.'* 

Osborne,  Qoorgo.  He  marries  Amelia 
Sedley,  in  Thaokeray*s  **  Vanity  Pair." 

Otiiello.  A  Moor  of  Venice,  hero  of 
Shakespeare's   tragedy   of   that  name. 

OTrigoer.  An  Irish  adventurer  in 
Sheridan^  "  The  Rivals." 


Pago,  Mrs.  A  character  in  Shake- 
speare's **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
with  whom  Falstaff  is  in  love,  and  who 
Joins  with  Mrs.  Ford  in  &  plot  to  dupe 
and  disgrace  him. 

Pamela.  The  virtuous  heroine  of 
Richardson's  novel  of  that  name. 

Pan.  Peter.  The  little  boy  who  did 
not  wish  to  grow  up,  the  hero  of  Bar- 
rie's  fairy  play  of  that  name. 

Pangloee.  1,  an  optimistic  philos- 
opher in  Voltaire's  **  Candide.^  8,  a 
Eedant  in  Coleman's  **  The  Heir  at 
aw." 

Pantagruel.  The  son  of  Gargantua-: 
the  learned  and  mighty-stomached 
hero  of  Rabelais's  satire  of  that  name. 

Panurge.  The  real  hero  of  Rabe- 
lais's **  Pantagruel ;  "  an  arrant  rogue, 
a  drunkard,  a  coward*  and  a  libertine. 

Panza,  Sancho.  The  esquire  of  Don 
Quixote,  type  of  vulgar  common  sense 
without  imagination. 

Parlgot,  Berzellue  NIbbedard.  The 
lovable  but  eccentric  wanderer,  who 
fills  the  title  rOle  in  William  J.  Locke's 
*'  Beloved  Vagabond." 

Partington,  Mra.  A  sort  of  second 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  created  by  the  Ameri- 
can humorist,  B.  P.  Shill&ber,  and 
noted  for  her  misuse  of  words. 

Patearel.  An  Italian  strolling  player, 
hero  of  Ouida's  novel  of  that  name. 

Paemer,  Alioe.  The  heroine  of  Mr. 
Howells's  "April  Hopes,"  who  almost 
misses  happiness  through  trying  to 
live  up  to  impossible  ideals. 

PatofTi  Paul.  The  hero  of  Marion 
Crawford's  story  of  modern  Constanti- 
nople, which  bears  his  name. 

Pauline.  The  heroine  of  Bulwer's 
play,  **  The  Lady  of  Lyons." 

PeokenNT.  An  architect  and  hypo- 
crite, father  of  Mercy,  in  Dickens's 
**  Martin  Chuzzlewit." 

Peeblee,  Peter.  A  drunkard  and  liar 
in  Scott's  "  Red  Gauntlet." 

Pilleae.  The  hero  of  Maeterlinck's 
play,  "  P^lleas  et  M^lisande." 

PendennlSy  Arthur.  The  clever  and 
somewhat  conceited  hero  of  Thack- 
eray's "  Pendennis." 

Pendennis,  Major.  Arthur's  uncle, 
elderly  clubman  and  man  of  fashion. 


with  a  keen  knowledge  cf  human  na- 
ture, in  Thackeray's  *^Pendennis." 

Perdlta.  The  sweetheart  of  Plorizel 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Winter's  Tale." 

Petruohlo.  The  madcap  husband  of 
Katherine  in  Shakespeare's  **  Taming 
of  the  Shrew." 

Pickle.  Peregrine.  The  dissolute 
hero  of  Smollett's  "Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Pickle." 

Piokwioky  Samuel.  The  hero  of 
Dickens's  "Pickwick  Papers,"  and 
founder  of  the  Pickwick  Club. 

Plnson,  Mlml.  One  of  the  heroines 
of  Murger's  "  Vie  de  Bohfime." 

PIppa.  The  heroine  of  Browning's 
poem,  "  Pippa  Passes." 

Pletely  Anolent.  A  swaggering, 
loud-mouthed,  rascally  follower  of  Fal- 
staff in  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  rv."  and 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Polonlue.  The  lord  chamberlain  of 
the  king,  and  father  of  Ophelia,  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet." 

Porthoa.  One  of  the  four  heroes  of 
Dumas's  "  Three  Musketeers,"  dis- 
tinguished for  his  physical  prowess, 
his  vidiity  and  his  simple-minded 
loyalty. 

Portia.  The  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Portman,  Belinda.  The  heroine  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Belinda." 

Power,  Paula.  The  heroine  of 
Hardy's  "The  Laodicean." 

Primrose.  Dootor.  The  noble-minded 
vicar  in  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." 

Primrose,  Olivia.  The  well-beloved 
and  unfortunate  daughter  of  Doctor 
Primrose,  heroine  of  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefielu." 

Prieollla.  A  half-sister  of  Zenobia, 
and  one  of  the  two  heroines  of  Haw- 
thorne's "Blithedale  Romance." 

ProudlOv  Bishop.  The  henpecked 
bishop  in  TroUope's  "Barohester 
Towers  " 

Proudle,  Mra.  The  wife  of  the 
above  whose  amazonian  personality  for 
a  long  time  dominates  those  about  her. 
and  whp  cannot  survive  her  final  loss 
of  authority. 

Prynne,  Heater.  The  heroine  of 
Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter." 

Pyecroft.  A  warrant  ofDoer,  who 
figrures  more  or  less  prominently  in 
several  of  Kipling's  later  stories. 

Pyncheon,  Phoebe.  The  heroine  of 
Hawthorne's  "  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables." 


Quasimodo.  A  monster  of  deformity 
in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Notre-Dame  de 
Paris." 
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Quartermaln.  All^n.  The  hero  of 
Rider  Haggarcfs  ipelodr&matic  adven- 
ture stories,  **  King  Solomon's  Mines  ** 
and  "Allen  Quartermain." 

Quex.  Lord.  The  hero  of  Pinero's 
play,  "  The  Gay  Lord  Quex." 

Quicklyy  Mrs.  The  hostess  of  the 
Sastcheap  tavern  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Henry  IV." 

Quilp.  A  vicious,  ill-tempered  dwarf 
in  Dickens's  *'  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

Qaisante.  The  type  of  a  charlatan, 
and  political  adventurer,  hero  of  An- 
ttiony  Hope's  novel  of  that  name. 


llafllM.  A  gentleman  burglar,  hero 
of  a  long  series  of  stories  by  E.  W. 
Homung. 

rUndom  Roderick.  The  sensual,  un- 
feeling hero  of  Smollett's  novel  of  that 
name. 

RmmIm.  a  prince  of  Abyssinia-,  the 
bero  of  Dr.  Johnson's  novel  of  that 
name. 

RMMndylly  Rudolf.  The  venture- 
some hero  of  Anthony  H  o  p  e  *  8 
**  Prisoner  of  Zenda "  and  its  sequel, 
••  Rupert  of  Hentzau." 

Ravenswood.  The  haughty  hero  of 
Scott's  **  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

Regan.  The  second  daughter  of 
Lear  m  Shakespeare's  **  King  Lear." 

Remu8y  Uncle.  A  shrewd  and  humor- 
ous old  negro,  a  product  of  the  planta- 
tion system,  with  a  store  of  beast 
fables  that  constitute  Joel  Chandler 
Harris's  "  Uncle  Remus's  Stories." 

Richard  Yea-and-Nay.  The  hero  of 
Maurice  Hewlett's  romantic  novel  of 
that  name,  based  upon  the  life  of 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  yet  treated 
with  a  freedom  and  individuality  that 
make  him  essentially  a  fictitious  char- 
acter 

Richmond,  Harry.  The  hero  of  Mere- 
dith's novel  of  that  name. 

RobarUy  Amy.  One  of  Trollope's 
heroines,  whose  chequered  love  and 
marriage  with  Lord  Lufton  are  related 
in  "  Framley  Parsonage." 

Rocheater.  The  sombre  and  moody 
hero  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  novel,  "  Jane 
Eyre." 

Romeo.  A  Montague  beloved  of 
Juliet,  in  Shakespeare'3  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Romola.  The  heroine  of  George 
Eliot's  Florentine  novel  of  that  name. 

Rosalind.  The  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's "  As  You  Like  It." 

Rougon-Macquart  Family.  A  French 
family  under  the  Second  Empire, 
whose  many  branches,  ail  tainted  with 
some  abnormality  inherited  from  a 
common  ancestress,  Adelaide  Fouque, 


form  the  theme  of  the  twenty  volumes 
by  Emile  Zola,  known  as  the  ^*  Rougon- 
Macquart  Series." 

Roumeatan,  Numa.  The  hero  of 
Daudet's  novel  of  that  name,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  of  all  that 
author's  attempts  to  picture  the  im- 
aginative, extravagant,  unconsciously 
mendacious  nature  of  the   Provencal. 

Rudga^  Barnaby.  A  half-witted 
youth,  who  fills  the  title  rOle  of 
Dickens's  '*  Barnaby  Rudge." 


Salammbd.  The  heroine  of  Flau- 
bert's realistic  historical  novel  of  an- 
cient Carthage  which  bears  her  name. 

8andford.  One  of  the  heroes  of 
Thomas  Day's  once  popular  Juvenile 
story,  *'  Sandford  and  Merton." 

Santuzza.  The  heroine  of  Verga's 
Sicilian  story.  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,** 
and  also  of  iiis  play  of  the  same  name, 
and  of  Mascagni's  opera  based  upon  it. 

Sawyer,  Tom.  The  hero  of  Mark 
Twain's  story  of  the  same  name. 

ScheherozadOy  Queen.  The  wife  of 
the  Sultan,  who  tells  the  tales  of  the 
**  Arabian  Nights." 

8chlemihi,  Peter.  The  hero  of 
Chamisso's  tale  of  that  name,  who  sells 
his  shadow  to  the  devil. 

Scrooge.  Ebenezer.  ^^A  tight-fisted 
hand  at  the  grind-stone ; "  the  miser 
who  in  Dickens's  '*  Christmas  Carol " 
is  reformed  by  the  three  ghosts  of 
Christmas,  Past,  Present  and  Future. 

Sedley,  Amelia.  A  character  Ib 
Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair,"  represent- 
ing virtue  without  intellect,  as  Becky 
Sharp  represents  Intellect  without 
virtue. 

Shaddy  Dinah.  A  character  that  oc- 
curs in  several  early  stories  by  Kip- 
ling; she  marries  Terence  Mulvaney. 


Shandy,  Triatam.  The  nominal  hero 
of  Sterne's  novel  of  that  name. 

Sharp,  Rebecca.  The  clever,  schem- 
ing heroine  of  Thackeray's  '*  Vanity 
Fair." 

Shylock.  The  vindictive  Jew,  who 
demands  his  ^*  pound  of  flesh "  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Simple,  Peter.  The  hero  of  Mar- 
ryat's  novel  of  that  name. 

Skarlatlne,  Boria,  Mlchaelovltch, 
Count.  The  hero  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford's little  masterpiece,  **A  Cigarette 
Maker's  Romance.' 

SIdmpole,  Harold.  A  character  in 
I)ickensM9  *^ Bleak  House,"  said  to  be 
drawn  from  Leigh  Hunt. 

Sneerwell,  Lady.  A  gossip  and 
backbiter  in  Sheridan's  "School  for 
Scandal." 
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8nodgra8s,  Augustus.  A  poetic 
noaentity,  and  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Pickwick  Club,  in  Diokens*s 
**  Pickwick  Papers." 

Snow,  Luoy.  The  heroine  of  Gh&r- 
lotte  Bronte's  "  Vilette." 

Sound.  Sylwestor.  The  hero  of 
Henry  Gockton*s  novel  of  that  name, 
whose  somnambulistic  habits  lead  him 
into  many  extraordinary  predicaments. 

Sponiow,  Dora^  David's  child-wife 
in  Dickens's  "  David  Copperfleld." 

Sq  users,  Wackford.  The  brutal 
master  of  the  Dotheboys  Hall,  in  Dick- 
ens's **  Nicholas  Nickleby." 

St.  ClalPt  Eva.  The  little  mistress 
and  child  friend  of  Uncle  Tom,  whose 
death  forms  one  of  the  famous  scenes 
in  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin." 

Sterling,  Peter.  An  ideal  of  Ameri- 
can statesmanship,  hero  of  Paul  Lei- 
cester Ford's  •*  Honorable  Peter  Ster- 
ling." 

Steyne,  Marquis  of.  The  unscrupu- 
lous and  profligate  old  nobleman,  whom 
Rawdon  Crawley,  on  returning  from 
the  debtors'  prison,  finds  alone  with 
Becky  in  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair." 

Svengall.  The  mysterious  and 
spider-fikc  villain  in  Du  Maurier*s 
**  Trilby,"  who  hypnotizes  the  heroine 
and  in  that  state  teaches  her  to  sing. 

Swancourt,  Elfride.  The  heroine  of 
Hardy's  "  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes." 

Swiveller,  Dick.  A  gay.  rattle- 
pated  fellow,  in  Dickens*s  "  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop." 

Syntax,  Doctor.  The  hero  of  a  once 
popular  work,  by  William  Combe, 
^*  The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  search 
of  the  Picturesque.' 
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Taffy.  One  of  the  three  "  Mousgue- 
taires  of  the  Brush,"  in  Du  Maurier's 
**  Trilby." 

Tanqueray,  Paula.  The  heroine  of 
Pinero's  Drama,  "  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray." 

Tartarin.  The  extraordinary  and  in- 
imitable hero  of  Daudet's  **  Tartarin 
sur  les  Alpes,"  and  its  sequels. 

TartufTe.  The  hypocritical  hero  of 
Moli^re's  play  of  that  name. 

Teazle  Lady.  The  coquettish,  teas- 
ing, rashly  foolish  wife  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  in  Sheridan's  **  School  for 
Scandal." 

Thais.  A  beautiful  Greek,  courtezan 
of  the  Alexandrine  period,  whose  con- 
version to  Christianity  forms  the  theme 
of  Anatole  France's  novel  of  that  name, 
and  of  the  play  taken  from  it. 

TItania.  Queen  of  the  fairies  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.^' 


Tom,  Uncle.  The  venerable,  big- 
hearted  and  loyal  slave,  hero  or  Mrs. 
Stowe's  prose  epic  of  slavery,  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin." 

Topsy.  An  ignorant  and  Incorrigible 
young  slave-girl  in  Mrs.  Stowe's 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Trilby.  The  heroine  of  Du  Maurier's 
novel  of  hypnotism  that  bears  her 
name. 

Trotwoodt  Betsy.  Copperfleld's  kind, 
eccentric  aunt,  m  DiCKens's  "  David 
Copperfield." 

Tulliver,  Maggie.  The  weak,  yield- 
ing heroine  of  George  Eliot's  "  Mill  on 
the  Floss." 

Tupman,  Tracy.  Short  and  fat  and 
fond  of  the  fair  sex,  member  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  in  Dickens's  "Pick- 
wick Papers." 

Turrldu.  The  hero  of  V  e  r  g  a '  s 
Sicilian  story,  "  Cavalier ia  Rusticana," 
and  of  Mascagni's  opera  of  the  same 
name. 

Turveydrop.  A  dancing  master  and 
"  Model  of  deportment "  in  Dickens's 
"  Bleak  House.^' 

Twist,  Oliver.  A  charity  boy,  hero 
of  Dickens's  novel  of  that  name. 


Una.  The  personification  of  Truth, 
in  Spenser's  '^ Faerie  Queene." 

Uncas.  A  Mohican  chief  in  Cooper's 
"  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 


Valjean,  Jean.  A  respectable  and 
honest  citizen,  driven  to  crime  by  the 
injustice  of  society,  leading  figure  in 
Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables." 

Van  Winkle^  Rip.  A  legendary  char- 
acter of  the  Hudson  Valley,  whose  bib- 
ulous good  nature  and  twenty  years' 
sleep  in  the  mountains  are  made 
famous  by  Irving's  story  of  that  name. 

Varden,  Dolly.  The  heroine  of 
Dickens's  *•  Barnaby  Rudge." 

Vathek.  The  hero  of  Beckford's 
Oriental  romance  of  that  name,  en- 
dowed with  great  gifts,  but  possessed 
of  violent  passions  and  inordmate  am- 
bition. 

Venner,  Elsie.  The  heroine,  of  a 
pathological  novel  by  Holmes,  turnlnf 
on  the  inherited  effects  of  a  snake- 
bite suffered  by  her  mother. 

Vernon,  Die.  The  heroine  of  Scott's 
"  Rob  Roy." 

Viola.  A  maiden  in  love  with  Orsino, 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth  Night." 

Vivian.  The  mistress  of  Merlin,  in 
that  one  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the 
King  that  bears  her  name. 

Vox,  Valentine.    The  hero  of  Henry 
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Cociton's  novel  of  that  name,  whose 
powers  of  venlriloquism  enable  him  to 
play  many  pranks  of  an  extraordinary 
kind 

Vye.  Eustaola.  The  heroine  of 
Haray^s  **  Return  of  the  Native." 

* 

W 

Wadman,  Widow.  In  Sterne*s 
"  Tristram  Shandy,"  she  tries  to  marry 
Uncle  Toby. 

Wardy  John.  A  minister,  hero  of 
Margaret  Deland*s  novel,  **  John  Ward, 
Preacher." 

Warrington,  Qeorge.  The  cynical 
but  kind-hearted  friend  of  Arthur  in 
Thackeray's  **  Pendennis." 

Waters,  Esther.  The  scullery  maid, 
through  whose  eyes  we  see  the  house- 
hold of  an  English  racing  squire ;  hero- 
ine of  George  Moore's  novel  of  that 
name. 

Welier.  Sam.  The  son  of  Tony,  Mr. 
Pickwick  s  humorous  servant  in  Dick- 
ens's "  Pickwick  Papers." 

Weat,  Caieb.  "The  hero  of  Hop- 
kinson  Smith's  "Caleb  West,  Master 
Diver." 

Weatern,  8ophia.  The  heroine  of 
Fielding's  '*  Tom  Jones." 

Whtte,  Qertpuds.  A  young  actress, 
heroine  of  William  Black's  "  McLeod  of 
Dare." 

White,  8oima.  A  woman  whose  am- 
bitions and  energy  are  out  of  propor- 


tion to  her  ability  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments; heroine  of  Robert  Grant's 
*•  Unleavened  Bread." 

Wlokfleid,  Agnes.  The  lovable 
heroine  of  Dicken's  **  David  Copper- 
field."  and  David's  second  wife. 

Wilson,  Pudd'nhead.  The  hero  of 
Mark  Twain's  novel  of  that  name,  re- 
garded by  his  fellow  townsmen  as  a 
"  pudd'nhead  "  for  having  said  that  if 
he  owned  half  of  a  certain  dog,  "he 
would  kill  his  half." 

Winkle,  Nathaniel.  A  member  of  the 
Pickwick  Club,  in  Dickens's  "  Pickwick 
Papers." 

Woodhouse,  Emma.  The  heroine  of 
Miss  Austen's  novel  "  Emma,"  who 
marries  Mr.  Knightley. 


Ysobrlght,  Clym.  A  character  in 
Hardy's  '^Return  of  the  Native,"  who 
marries  Eustacia  Vye. 


Zadig.  A  wealthy  young  Babylonian, 
hero  of  Voltaire's  romance  of  that 
name,  which  is  intended  to  show  that 
destiny  is  beyond  human  control. 

Zanoni.  An  alchemist,  the  hero  of 
Bulwer's  novel  of  that  name. 

Zenobia.  One  of  the  two  heroines 
of  Hawthorne's  **  Blithedale  Romance." 

Zuleika.      The    heroine    of   Byron's 


poem,  *•  The  Bride  of  Abydos. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  A  PATENT. 

By  WALTER  ROGERS  DEUEL, 

Member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 


The  necessary  papers  and  steps  to 
l>e  taken  in  applying  for  a  patent  from 
the  United  States  Government  consist 
of  the  following:  The  deposit  in  the 
Patent  Office  of 

FIRST:    A  written  petition. 

SECOND :  A  written  specification  of 
the  invention. 

THIRD:    An  oath. 

FOURTH:  The  payment  of  the 
Patent  Office  Fee. 

FIFTH:  A  drawing,  model  or  sped- 
mens,  or  any  one  or  all  depending  upon 
the  requirement  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents. 

The  contents  of  the  petition  shall 
consist  of  the  name,  nationality,  resi- 
dence and  present  postoffice  address 
of  the  applicant,  who  must  be  the  in- 
ventor except  in  the  event  of  insanity 
or  death,  when  the  application  shall  be 
made  by  the  guardian  or  conservator; 
or,  executor  or  administrator,  depend- 
ing upon  the  case:  A  request  for  the 
issuance  of  a  patent  for  the  named  in- 
vention with  a  reference  to  the  speci- 
fications:   And  signed  by  applicant. 

The  contents  of  the  specifications 
shall  consist  of  a  preamble,  giving  the 
name,  nationality,  residence  and  post- 
office  address  of  applicant  or  in  the 
event  the  guardian  or  conservator  of 
an  insane  inventor,  executor  or  admin- 
istrator of  an  inventor  deceased,  makes 
the  application  he  shall  state  these 
facts  regarding  the  inventor;  and  the 
title  of  the  invention:  A  statement  of 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  invention, 

?'eneral  and  comprehensive  and  free 
rom  any  limiting  phrase  or  idea:  A 
description  of  the  drawing,  if  one  is 
made  which  shall  clearly  state  what 
each  figure  is:  A  description  of  the 
invention  which  shall  be  full  and  com- 
plete and  free  from  ambiguity  and  suf- 
ficient to  enable  any  person  skilled  in 
the  art  or  science  to  which  the  in- 
vention pertains  to  make  and  use  the 
invention,  if  it  is  a  machine  or  manu- 
facture, to  compound  the  invention  if 
it  is  a  composition  of  matter,  to  per- 
form the  invention  if  it  is  a  process  or 
to  identify  the  invention  if  it  is  a  de- 
sign; and  so  connected  with  the  draw- 
ing, if  one  is  made,  by  means  of  nu- 
merical references  as  to  cause  the 
drawing  to   aid  and  amplify  the  de- 


scription; and,  in  the  case  of  a  ma- 
chine state  the  principle  of  it  and  the 
best  mode  of  its  application:     A  claim 
or  claims  covering  the  part,  improve- 
ment or  combination  which  the  inventor 
claims  as  his  invention;  let  it  be  clear 
and  definite  and  not  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous in  its  terminology,  nor  should  it  be 
multiplied  in  different  phraseology;  let 
it  be  generic  and  specific,  if   the  in- 
ventor nas  reason  to  believe  the  princi- 
ple is  first  discovered  by  him;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  machine  tne  best  prac- 
tice is  to  settle  upon  the  new  parts  or 
combinations  which  the  described  ma- 
chine contains  and  to  make  a  separate 
claim   for   each   part   or  combination; 
where  the  invention  relates  to  a  manu- 
facture   there    should    be    a    separate 
claim  for  each   patentable   feature  or 
for  the  article  without  any  dispensable 
feature;  where  the  invention  is  a  com- 
position  the  claim  should  cover  that 
composition    in '  its    entirety    and    the 

Eroportions  of  the  ingredients  should 
e  stated  and  where  any  of  the  in- 
gredients may  be  eliminated  make  a 
claim  for  the  residue:  where  the  in- 
vention is  a  process  the  claim  should 
cover  all  the  necessary  occurrences  in 
the  process  and  no  less:  And,  last, 
a  clear  legible  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant-inventor, or  the  representative 
in  either  of  the  cases  described  above, 
attested  by  two  witnesses;  where 
there  are  iwo  or  more  inventors  for 
each  signature  the  Patent  Office  rule 
requires  two  witnesses. 

The     applicant     must     make    oath 
r usually    written)     to    the    following 
facts:     that  he  believes  himself  to  be 
the  first  inventor  of  the  invention  for 
which  he  solicits  a  patent;  that  he  is 
a  citizen  of  (give  country) ;  that  he  re- 
sides at  (give  residence  address);  that 
the  invention  has  not  been  patented  br 
himself  or  some  one  else  with  his  coo- 
sent  in   any   country   more   than  two 
years  prior  to  his  application ;  or  on  an 
application  filed  by  him  or  any  person 
privity  vriih  him  for  a  period  more  than 
twelve  months  prior  to  his  application; 
and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief  the  invention  has  not  been 
in  public  use,  or  on  sale  in  the  United 
States,  or  described  in  any  country  for 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  ap- 
plication  in   the   United   States.    The 
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oath  ie  changed  to  suit  the  oases  of 
guardian  oi^  conservator  of  an  insane 
inventor,  or,  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator of  a  deceased  inventor,  so  as  to 
read  that  the  representative  **  be- 
lieves "  the  facts,  as  above  stated,  to 
be  true  and  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
formation regarding  the  nationality, 
citizenship  and  residence  of  the  in- 
ventor at  the  time  of  making  the  in- 
vention. 

The  fees  are  as  follows: 

Payable  with  the  transmission  of  the 
application  in  all  cases  $15.00  except 
invention  of  designs;  payable  after  al- 
lovirance  of  patent  and  before  Issuance 
(time  within  which  to  remit  is  limited 
to  six  months),  $20,00 — except  inven- 
tion of  designs.  In  the  case  of  designs 
the  fee  is  dependant  upon  the  length  of 
time  the  patent  is  applied  for  and  is 
payable   with   application   as   follows: 


Three  years  six  months,  $10.00;  seven 
year.  $15.00;  fourteen  years,  $30.00. 

when  the  invention  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  drawing  of  it  can  be 
made  the  Patent  Office  requires  one; 
it  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant  or 
by  his  attorney-in-fact  and  attested  by 
two  witnesses ;  in  the  case  of  machines 
when  the  invention  is  an  improvement, 
the  drawing  must  be  two-fold,  the  first 
to  show  the  improvement  exclusively 
and  the  second  to  show  its  connection 
with  the  entire  machine,  and  only  so 
much  of  the  entire  machine  shall  be 
drawn  as  is  necessary  to  show  the  con- 
nection: Models  and  specimens  may 
be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 

Id  conclusion  it  is  only  needful  to 
add  that  the  application  dates  ^om  the 
filing  of  the  application  in  the  Patent 
Office,  and  not  from  the  date  of  signing. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  A  COPYRIGHT.  > 

By  WALTER  ROGERS  DEUEL. 

Member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 


In  making  application  to  the  United 
States  Qovernment  tor  a  copyright  it 
will  be  found  that  convenience  and  ex- 
peditious results  will  be  had  by  atten- 
tion to  the  following  rules  and  sug- 
gestions : 

FIRST:  Write  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  an  application 
blank,  stating  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  copyrighted. 

SECOND:  Publish  the  work  with 
the  copyright  notice  appearing  on  every 
copy  J  detailed  explanation  follows). 

TOIRD:  Send  one  or  two  copies  of 
the  work  depending  upon  its  nature,  to 
the  copyright  office  on  the  day  of  pub- 
lication (the  number  of  copies  in  each 
case  and  the  manner  of  sending  will  be 
stated  below) . 

When  the  application  blank  is  re- 
ceived fill  it  out  under  the  instructions 
printed  on  it.  In  general  the  blanks 
to  be  filled  in  are:  the  name  or  title 
of  the  work,  date  of  publication;  the 
name  and  address  of  the  remitter  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  copyright 
claimant.  In  the  case  of  a  book  a 
form  of  affidavit  will  be  sent  in  addi- 
tion to  the  application,  which,  when 
filled  out  and  sworn  to  and  signed  be- 
fore an  officer  qualified  to  take  oaths 
and  sealed  by  him,  will  recite  that  the 


typesetting,  printing  and  binding  of 
the  book  nave  been  performed  within 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  securing  of  a  copy- 
right on  books  that  these  facts  obtain. 

The  copyright  notice  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  must  be  correct,  i.  e.,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  prescribed  by  law 
and  must  be  published  on  every  copy  of 
the  work.  It  shall  consist  of  the 
word  **  copyright "  or  the  abbreviation 
"  copr.**  accompanied  by  the  name  of 
the  copyright  proprietor;  and  if  the 
work  be  a  printed  literary,  musical  or 
dramatic  work,  the  year  of  publication. 
In  the  case  of  works  such  as  maps, 
works  of  art,  reproductions  of  works 
of  art,  drawings,  photographs,  plastic 
work,  prints  and  pictorial  Illustrations, 
the  notice  may  consist  of  the  letter 
*•  C "  inclosed  within  a  circle  ac- 
companied by  the  initials,  monogram, 
mark  or  symbol  of  the  copyright  pro- 
prietor, provided,  however,  that  else- 
where on  some  accessible  portion  of 
such  copies  the  name  of  the  proprietor 
shall  appear. 

In  the  case  of  books  or  other  printed 
publications  the  notice  of  copyright 
must  be  printed  on  the  title  page  or 
the  page  immediately  following;  or  if 
a  periodical,  upon  the  title  page  or 
upon  the  first  page  of  text  of  each 
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separate  number  or  under  the  title 
headingr;  or  if  a  musical  work,  either 
upon  its  title  page  or  the  first  page  of 
music;  and  one  notice  in  each  volume 
or  in  each  number  of  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  is  sufficient.  It  cannot  be 
impressed  too  strongly  upon  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  copyright  to  follow  these 
instructions  literally.  In  all  other 
oases,  if  the  notice  shall  appear  on  the 
face  or  front  of  the  work  in  a  position 
sufficiently  conspicuous  as  to  be  seen 
by  anyone  looking  at  the  work  with 
reasonable  care,  it  will  be  deemed  to  be 
properly  Applied. 

The  next  and  last  step  consists  in 
sending  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights, 
for  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
one  or  two  copies  of  tne  work,  de- 
pending upon  its  character.  In  the 
case  of  books  or  dramatic  and  musical 
compositions  in  book  form,  or  when  re- 
produced for  sale,  the  number  of 
copies  must  be  two  and  they  must  be 
of  the  best  edition.  In  the  case  of  a 
photograph,  but  one  copy  is  required 
unless  the  photograph  is  reproduced 
for  sale,  when  two  copies  of  it  must  be 
sent;  and  in  the  case  of  works  of  art, 
it  is  sufficient  to  send  a  photographic 


or  other  identifying  reproduction  of 
the  work;  and  when  the  dramatic  or 
musical  composition  is  not  produced  tor 
sale,  one  complete  copy  only,  in  type- 
written or  manuscript  form  need  be 
sent;  and  likewise  when  the  work  is  in 
the  shape  of  lectures,  sermons  or  other 
oral  addresses,  one  copy  only,  in  type- 
written or  manuscript  form,  need  be 
sent. 

A  Registration  Fee  of  one  dollar  is 
required  with  every  application;  this 
includes  the  issuance  of  one  certificate 
of  registration  under  seal.  If,  in  the 
case  of  a  photograph,  a  certificate  is 
not  demanded,  the  fee  is  fifty  cents. 
The  remittance  must  be  made  in  one 
of  the  following  forms:  money  order, 
express  order  or  by  certified  checlc, 
made  payable  to  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights. 

Mail  or  express  in  one  package  the 
application,  the  copies  of  the  work  for 
deposit  and  the  registration  fee.  If  the 
package  is  sent  by  mail  pay  the  post- 
age on  it,  do  not  let  the  postmaster 
frank  it;  if  by  express,  prepay  the 
charges.  Address  the  package,  "  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C.'~ 


If 


MEANING  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Sunday  (Anglo-Saxon,  Sunnan-daeg, 
day  of  the  Sun).  The  first  day  of  the 
week,  from  its  having  been  anciently 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun. 

Montfay  (Anglo-Saxon,  Monan-daeg, 
the  day  of  the  Moon,  Scandinavian). 
The  second  day  of  the  week,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Moon. 

Tuesday  (Anglo-Saxon,  Tues-daeg, 
the  day  of  Tiv,  or  Tuisco,  Scandinavian 
deity).  The  third  day  of  the  week, 
from  the  god  Tuisco,  the  Mars  of  the 
ancient  Germans. 

Wednesday  (Anglo-Saxon,  Wodenes- 
daeg,  the  day  of  Woden,  Scandinavian) . 
The  fourth  day  of  the  week,  from 
Woden,  or  Odin,  a  deity  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  nations  of  northern  Kurope. 


Thuraday  (Anglo-Saxon,  Thors- 
daeg,  the  day  of  Thor,  Scandinavian). 
The  fifth  day  of  the  week  from  its  hav- 
ing been  dedicated,  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, to  the  worship  of  Thor,  the  god 
of  Thunder. 

Friday  (Anglo-Saxon,  Frlga-daeg,  the 
Scandinavian  goddess).  The  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  from  the  goddess 
Frigga,  the  Venus  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans. 

Saturday  (Anglo-Saxon,  Saeter-daeg. 
Lat.,  Saturn,  the  day  of  Saturn).  The 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  from  the 
Romans*  god  Saturn. 

Sabbath  (Prom  the  Hebrew  Shabath. 
to  rest).  One  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  week  set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  worldly  employments,  and  of  de- 
votion to  religious  duties. 
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Classifloation  of  l>omestio  Mali  Mattm*. 

FIrtt  Class. — Includes  written  mat- 
ter and  matter  closed  against  inspec- 
tion. 

Second  Class. — Includes  newspapers 
and  periodicals  bearing  notice  of  entry 
as  second-class. 

Third  Class. — Includes  all  printed 
matter  upon  paper  not  having  the 
nature  of  actusu,  personal  correspond- 
ence, except  newspapers  and  period- 
icals. 

Not  included:  Articles  bearing  print 
such  as  blotting  paper,  envelopes,  let- 
ter and  bill  heads,  wrapping  paper,  and 
all  substances  other  than  paper. 

Fourth  Class. — Includes  merchan- 
dise and  all  other  matter  not  compre- 
hended in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes 

Limit  of  Weiaht.— The  limit  of 
weight  of  matter  in  the  domestic  mails 
is  four  ( 4 )«  pounds  for  each  package 
thereof,  except 

1.  Single  books. 

2.  Documents  published  or  circu- 
lated by  order  of  Congress. 

3.  Single  volumes  of  reading  mat- 
ter for  the  blind  on  which  the  limit  of 
weight  is  ten  pounds. 

4.  Second-class  matter. 

Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  are  included 
in  the  term  "  United  States."  The 
Philippine  Archipelago,  Guam,  Tutuila 
(including  all  adjacent  islands  of  the 
Samoan  group  which  are  possessions 
of  the  United  States),  and  the  Canal 
Zone  are  included  in  the  term  "  Pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States." 

Domestic  rates  of  postage  apply  to 
mail  matter  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  and  the  United  States 
postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China,  and 
matter  addressed  to  officers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  vessels  of  war  of 
the  United  States. 

Classlfloation  and  Postags  Rates. 

Domestic  mail  matter  is  divided  into 
four  classes: 

First  Class. — Rate.  2  cents  for  each 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of 
weight,  4  pounds.  United  States 
postal  cards,  1  cent  each;  post  cards, 
1  cent  each. 

Includes:  Letters,  United  States 
postal  cards,  post  cards  manufactured 
by  private  persons  (see  section  7),  all 
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matter  wholly  or  partly  in  writing, 
whether  sealed  or  unsealed. 

Typewriting  and  carbon  and  letter- 
press copies  thereof  are  written  matter 
and  subject  to  the  first-class  rate. 

8soond  Class. — ^Unsealed. — Rate,  1 
cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof.  Full  prepayment  required. 
No  limit  of  weight. 

Third  Class. — Unsoalsd.— Rate,  1 
cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof.  Full  prepayment  required. 
Limit  of  weight  4  pounds,  except'  ft' 
be  a  single  book. 

Includes:  Books,  newspapers  and 
periodicals  not  admittted  to  second- 
class,  circulars,  miscellaneous  printed 
matter  on  paper  not  having  the  nature 
of  personal  correspondence,  and  proof- 
sheets,  corrected  proof  sheets,  and 
manuscript  copy  accompanying  the 
same,  and  matter  in  point  pnnt  or 
raised  characters  used  by  the  blind. 

Fourth  Class. — ^Unsealed. — Rate,  1 
cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof, 
except  seeds,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and 
plants,  which  are  1  cent  for  each  2 
ounces  or  fraction.  Full  prepayment 
required.  Limit  of  weight  4  pounds, 
except  it  be  a  single  book. 

Prspayment  of  Postags. 

Postage  on  all  domestic  mail  mat- 
ter must  be  prepaid  in  full  at  the  time 
of  mailing  by  stamps  affixed,  except  as 
f  oUov^ : 

(a)  Letters  of  United  States  sol- 
diers, sailprs.  and  marines  when 
marked  "Soldier's  letter,"  J[*  Sailor's 
letter,"  or  "Marine's  letter,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  signed  thereunder 
by  an  officer  with  his  name  and  of- 
ficial designation. 

(b)  A  letter  bearing  only  a  special- 
delivery  stamp.  This  provision  applies 
to  special-delivery  letters  only. 

(c)  First-class  matter,  prepaid  one 
full  rate,  2  cents. 

(d)  Matter  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  mailed  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  2,000  identical  pieces  upon  which 
postage  is  paid  in  money. 

8ssdSy  BulbSy  Roots,  Eto. 

1.  By  special  legislation,  seeds, 
bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants  are 
mailable  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each 
2  ounces  or  fraction,  but  are  other- 
wise entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
fourth-class  matter.    Under  this  head 
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are  Included  samples  of  whehl  and 
other  grain  in  their  natural  condilioD. 
8.  Samples  at  flour,  rolled  oats, 
pealed  bGU'ley,  dried  peas,  and  beans  in 
which  the  germ  is  deslroyed,  cut 
flowers,  dried  plants,  and  botanical 
specimens,   not   susceptible   of   pro  pa- 

Sation,  and  nuts  and  seeds  (such  as 
18  oofTee  bean)  used  eiolusively  as 
food,  are  subject  to  the  regular  fourtb- 
class  rale  of  i  cent  an  ounce  or  frac- 
tion. 

Unmaltabia  HatWr. 
Unmallable  domestic  matter — that  Is, 
matter  vrtiioh  is  not  admissible  to  the 
United  States  malls  for  delivery  In  the 
United  Stales  or  In  any  of  its  posses- 
sions—Includes ; 

1.  All    matter   Iflegibly,    Incorrectly, 


.r  insufflcienlly  addresset^. 

2.  All  transient  second-class  matter 
and  all  matter  of  the  third  or  lourth- 
class  not  wholly  prepaid;  and  lellers 
and  other  firel-class  matter  not  pre- 
paid one  full  rate — 8  cents. 

3.  All  matter  weighing  over  4 
pounds,    except    second-class    matter. 


*.  All  matter  harmful  In  its  nature, 
as  poisons,  explosive  or  Inflammable 
articles,  matches,  live  or  dead  (but  not 
stuffed)  animals  and  reptiles,  fruits  or 
vegetables  liable  to  decomposition, 
guano,  or  any  article  exhaling  a  bad 
odor,  vinous,  spirituous  or  mall 
liquors,  cocaine  or  derivatives  thereof 
and  liquids  liable  to  explosion,  spon- 


naptha,  benzine,  etc. 

6.  All  obscene,  lewd  or  lascivious 
matter,  And  every  aruole  or  thing 
intended,  designed,  or  adapted  for  any 
iDdeceot  or  Immoral  purpose,  or  for 
the  prevention  of  conception  or  procur- 
ing abortion,  or  matter  of  a  character 
tending  to  Incite  arson,  murder  or  as- 
sassinatlon. 

6.  Postal,  posl,  or  other  cards 
mailed  without  wrappers  and  all  mat- 
ter bearing  upon  the  outside  cover  or 
wrapper  any  delineations,  epithets, 
terms,  or  language  ol  an  indecent, 
lewd,  lascivious,  obscene,  libelous, 
scurrilous,  defamatory  or  threatening 
Oharacter,  or  calculated  by  the  termi 
or  manner  or  style  of  display,  and  ob- 
viously intended  to  reflect  Injuriously 
upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  — 
other. 

7.  Post  cards,  bearing  particles  of 
glass,    metal,    mica.    Rand,    tinsel,    '~ 
nlher  similar  substances,  are  unn 
able,  except  as  provided. 


All  matter  concerning  any  lot- 
tery, so-ealted  gift  concert,  or  other 
enterprise  of  chance,  or  coDoerniDg 
schemes  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money  or  property  under 
false  pretenses. 


_  Matter  of  the  flrst-claes  prepaid 
one  full  rate — 8  cents — will  be  dis- 
patched with  the  amount  of  deOcient 
postage  rated  thereon,  to  be  collected 
on  delivery. 

LI«U  of  NamM. 

Postmasters  are  forbidden  to  fumlsb 
lists  of  names  of  persons  receiving  mail 
at  their  post-offlces. 

SpMlal  DalKary. 

1.  A  special-delivery  stamp,  or  tea 
cents'  worth  of  ordinary  stamps  In 
addition  to  the  lawful  postage,  secures 
the  immediate  delivery  of  any  piece  of 
mall  matter  at  any  United  Slates  posl- 
offlce  within  the  letter-carrier  limits  of 
a  "  '  'Ivery  offlce  and  within  a  mile 
111  iny  other  post-ofOoe.     When 

01  ttamps  are  used  t6  obtain  Im- 

ni  delivery    of    mail    the    words 

Delivery  "  must  be  written  op 
pi  )  the  envelope  or  covering. 

rs  of  delivery:    From  7  a,  m. 
t(  a.  at  city-delivery  ofllees,  and 

fi  .  m.  to  7  p.  m.  at  all  other 

o;  until  after  the  arrival  of  the 

la_. at  night,  provided  that  be  not 

later  than  9  p.  m.  Special -deli  verj 
mall  must  be  delivered  on  Suodars  aa 
well  as  on  other  days,  if  post-ofllee  f« 
open  on  Sundays. 

8.  If  special -delivery  matter  fails  of 
delivery  because  there  is  no  person  at 
the  place  of  address  to  receive  it,  the 
matter  fs  returned  to  the  post-olBe« 
and  delivered  In  the  ordinary  mall. 

RaglMry  Syatam. 

The  regtslry  tee  is  10  cents. 

Registered  mails  reach  every  post- 
olBce  in  the  world.  The  system  pro- 
vides for  special  care  and  correct  de- 

In  case  of  its  loss,  the  sender  or 
owner  of  a  registered  article  prepaid  at 
the  letter  rale  of  postage,  mailed  al, 
and  addressed  to,  a  United  States  posl- 
ofDce  in  indemnllied  for  Its  value  up  to 
9^0.  Parcels  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate 
should  be  sealed. 

In  case  of  loss  of  a  registered  article 
mailed  in  or  addressed  to  a  foreign 
country  embraced  in  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  except  Parcel-Post  mail, 
and  except  in  case  of  force  majeure 
(beyond  control),  the  sender,  or  at  his 
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request  the  addressee,  is  entitled  to  in- 
demnity for  its  value  up  to  50  francs, 
or  its  equivalent  in  United  States 
money. 

Tlie  registry  fee  is  10  cents  for  each 
separate  letter  or  parcel,  in  addition 
to  the  postage,  both  to  be  fully  prepaid 
'With  postage  stamps  attached  to  the 
letter  or  parcel.  Two  or  more  letters 
or  parcels  cannot  be  registered  as  a 
single  piece  unless  inclosed  in  one  en- 
velope or  wrapper. 

Money  Order  Feee. 

Fees  for  Money  Orders  payable  in 
the  United  States  (which  includes 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico)  and  its  posses- 
sions, comprising  the  Canal  Zone  (Isth- 
mus of  Panama),  Guam,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Tutuila,  Samoa:  also  for 
orders  payable  in  Bermuda,  British 
Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  Newfoundland,  the 
United  States  Postal  Agency  at  Shang- 
hai (China),  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
certain  other  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies mentioned  in  Register  of  Money 
Order  Post  Offices: 

For  orders  from  10.01  to  12.50 3  cents 

Prom   18.51  to     15.00  5  cents 

Prom   15.01  to   110.00  8  cents 

Prom  $10.01  to   120.00  16  cents 

From  120.01  to   930.00  12  cents 

From  $30.01  to   $40.00  15  cents 

From  $40.01  to   $50.00  18  cents 

From  $50.01  to   $(».00  20  cents 

From  $60.01  to   $75.00  25  cents 

From  $75.01  to  $100.00  30  cents 

Foreign. 

Pees  for  Foreign  Money  Orders 
when  payable  in  Asia,  Austria.  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Cape  Colony,  Costa  Rica,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Honduras,  Hongkong,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Japan,  Liberia,  Luxemburg,  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Orange  River 
Colony,  Peru,  Portugal,  Queensland, 
Russia,  Salvador,  South  Australia, 
Switzerland,  Tasmania,  the  Transvaal, 
Uruguay  and  Victoria: 

For  Sums  from  $0.01  to  $2.50 10  cents 

From   $2.51  to  $5.00  15  cents 

From   $5.01  to  $7.50  20  cents 

From    $7.51  to  $10.00  25  cents 

From  $10.01  to  $15.00  30  cents 

From  $15.01  to  $20.00  35  cents 

From  $20.01  to  $30.00  40  cents 

From  $30.01  to  $40.00  45  cents 

From  $40.01  to  $50.00  50  cents 

From  $50.01  to  $60.00  60  cents 

From  $60.01  to  $70.00   70  cents 

From  $70.01  to  $80.00  80  cents 

From  $80.01  to  $90.00  00  cents 

From  $00.01  to  $100.00  1  dollar 


When  payable  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try not  named  above : 

For  sums  from  $0.01  tb  $10.00 10  cents 

From  $10.01  to    $20.00  20  cents 

From  $20.01  to    $30.00  30  cents 

From  $30.01  to    $40.00  40  cents 

From  $40.01  to   $50.00  50  cents 

From  $50.01  to    $60.00  60  cents 

From  $60.01  to   $70.00  70  cents 

From  $70.01  to    $80.00  80  cents 

From  $80.01  to    $90.00 00  cents 

From  $90.01  to  $100.00  1  dollar 

Note. — It  should  be  understood  that 
these  tables  are  subject  to  change,  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  Department  to 
make  reductions  whenever  conditions 
warrant  such  action. 


Canada,  Cuba,  MexioOy  and  Panama. 

Articles  of  every  kind  or  nature 
which  are  admitted  to  the  domestic 
mails  of  the  United  States  will  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  same  conditions  to 
the  mails  of  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Ratea  of  Postage. 

The  rates  of  postage  applicable  to 
all  foreign  countries,  other  than  those 
above  mentioned,  are  as  follows: 

Gents. 

Letters,  for  the  first  ounce  or  fraction 
ounce*   5 

And  for  each  additional  ounce  or  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce  ....v 3 

Single  postal  cards  (including  souvenir 
cards),  each  r 

Double  postal  cards,  each 4 

Printed  matter  of  all  kinds,  for  each  2 
ounces  or  fraction  of  2  ounces  1 

Commercial  papers  for  the  first  10  ounces 
or  less    ^ 

And  for  each  additional  2   ounces    or 
fraction  of  2  ounces  1 

Samples  of  merchandise,  for  the  Orst  4 
ounces  or  less 2 

And  for  each  additional  2  ounces   or 
fraction  of  2  ounces  1 

Registration  fee  in  addition  to  postage..     $ 

•Letters  for  Newfoundland,  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  per  ounce.  2 
cents,  and  letters  for  Germany  toy  steamers 
sailing  for  Germany  direct,  per  ounce,  8 
cents. 

A  **  reply  coupon "  may  be  pur- 
chased (price  6  cents)  at  post-offlces, 
which  upon  presentation  at  a  post-of- 
fice in  either  of  the  countries  named 
below  will  entitle  the  person  present- 
ing it  to  receive  (without  charge)  a 
postage  stamp  of  that  country  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  a  5-cent  United  states 
postage  stamp.    By  this  arrangement  a 
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person  in  the  United  States  can 
furnish  his  correspondent  in  either 
of  said  countries  with  a  postage  stamp 
with  which  to  prepay  postage  to  his 
letter.  The  countries  in  which  the  re- 
ply-coupon is  valid  are: 

Austria  and  the  Austrian  post  ofQces  in  tbe 

Levant. 
Belgium. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
Bulgaria 
Chill. 
Gorea. 
Costa  Rica. 
Crete. 
Cuba. 

Denmark  and  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
Egypt. 
France,  the    French  post   Ofllces   in  China 

and   Morocco,    and  tbe    French    Colonies 

except     Madagascar     and     dependencies, 

Moyen    Congo,    Guadeloupe    and    French 

settlements  in  India. 
Germany,    the    German    Protectorates    and 

German  post  offices  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 

Australasia. 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies,  but 

not  in  the  West  Indies,  except  Bahamas; 

nor  In  Bermuda. 
British    North    Borneo,    Cyprus,     Falkland 

Islands.    FIJI    Islands,    (}ambla,    British 

Guiana.  Orange  River,  Southern  Nigeria, 

St.  Helena,  Sarawak,  Zanzibar. 
Greece. 
Haiti 

Honduras  (Republic  of). 
Hungary. 

Italy  and  the  Italian  Colonies. 
Japan  and  Japanese  post   offices   in   China 

and  Manchuria. 
Luxemburg. 
Mexico. 
Netherlands,  Netherlands  Guiana,  and  the 

Netherlands  Indies 
Norway. 
Roumanla. 
Slam. 
Spain. 
Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
Tunis. 

The  postal  conventions  do  not  define 
the  term  "  letter,"  but  it  is  held  that 
a  package  upon  which  postage  at  the 
letter  rate  has  been  prepaid  in  full  was 
intended  by  the  sender  to  be  sent  as  a 


letter;  and  when  it  does  not  contain 
prohibited  articles  is  required  to  be 
considered  and  treated  as  a  "  letter." 
Consequently  packages  addressed  to 
foreign  countries,  except  Canada,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
which  are  fully  prepaid  at  the  rate  of 
postage  applicable  to  letters  for  the 
countries  to  which  the  packages  are 
addressed,  are  allowed  to  be  for- 
warded by  mail  to  their  destinations, 
even  though  they  contain  articles  of 
miscellaneous  merchandise  which  are 
not  sent  as  bona  fide  trade  samples. 

Note. — Articles,  whether  sealed  op 
unsealed,  which  appear  to  contain  duti> 
able  matter,  on  their  arrival  at  the  ex- 
change post-ofDce  of  the  country  of 
destination,  will  be  inspected  by  cus- 
toms officers  of  that  country,  who  will 
levy  the  proper  customs  duties  upon 
any  article  found  to  be  dutiable  under 
the  laws  of  that  country  and  not  pro- 
hibited transmission  in  the  mails. 

Parcel  Post. 

AdmlMlblo     M«tt«r. — Packages     of 
mailable  merchandise  may  be  sent,  in 
unsealed  packages,  by  **  Parcel  Post 
to  the  following-named  countries: 


«• 


Australia. 
Austria. 
Bahamas. 
Barbados. 
Belgium. 
Bermuda. 
Bolivia. 

British  Guiana. 
Brazil. 
Chile. 
Colombia. 
Costa  Rica. 
Denmark. 
Dutch  Guiana. 
Ecuador. 
Prance. 
Germany. 
Great  Britain. 
Guatemala. 
Hayti. 

Honduras   (British). 
Honduras    (Republic 
of). 


Hongkong. 

Italy. 

Hungary. 

Jamaica. 

Japan. 

Leeward  Islands. 

Mexico. 

New  Zealand. 

Newfoundlan(L 

Nicaragua. 

Norway. 

Peru. 

Salvador. 

Sweden. 

Tbe     Danish     West 

Indies. 
The  Netlierlands. 
Trinidad.    Including 

Tobago. 
Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 
Windward  Islands. 
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Accelerator  pedal  (ak-serer«a-ter 
ped'l).  A  pedal  for  increasinur  motor 
speed. 

Acetylene  generator  (a-set'e-Ien 
jen'-er-a-ter).  An  apparatus  for  gen- 
erating acetylene  gas  from  water  and 
calcium  carbide,  for  lighting  purposes. 

After-flring  (af'ter-flr'ing).  A  violent 
explosion  in  the  muffler  caused  by  fail- 
ure of  motor  to  fire  gases  in  cylinders, 
their  accumulation  in  the  mufQer  and 
ignition  Uierein  from  heated  walls  or 
firing  cylinders.    This  is  the  terrific  re- 

fiort  so  often  mistaken  for  a  bursting 
ire;  barking.     See  Back  Fire. 

Apron  (a'prun).  A  covering  for  the 
underside  of  the  motor  mechanism;  a 
dust  apron  or  pan. 

Armature  (ftr'ma-tur).  The  part  of 
a  magneto  which  transforms  rotary 
motion  Into  electrical  energy,  or  the 
part  of  a  motor  which  transforms  elec- 
trical energy  into  rotary  motion. 

Automobile  (au'to-mo-bel).  Any 
self-propelled  road  vehicle. 

Axle  (ak'sl).  A  transverse  beam,  to 
carry  a  wheel  on  either  end;  dead-axle 
(ded'ak-sl),  one  which  does  not  rotate; 
live-axle  (liv'ak-sl),  one  which  rotates 
with  the  wheels,  or  is  fitted  with  shafts 
which  revolve  within  a  housing  and 
drive  the  wheels. 

Baok-flre  (bak'flr).  The  premature 
explosion  of  charge  in  motor  cylinder, 
causing  motor  to  stop  or  reverse.  When 
motor  is  run  on  advanced  spark,  the 
explosion  occurs  before  the  crank  has 
passed  the  dead  center  on  the  com- 
pression stroke,  but  the  momentum 
carries  it  over.  In  starting,  unless  the 
spark  is  retarded  before  cranking,  a 
back-fire  will  result,  often  breaking  the 
arm  of  the  one  cranking  the  motor. 
Back-fire  is  also  produced  by  glowing 
bits  of  carbon  or  other  heated  condi- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder. 

Baok-lash  (back'lash).  Lost  motion 
between  working  parts;  as  the  amount 
that  a  pinion  may  be  turned  back  with- 
out moving  the  driven  wheel. 

Battery  (bat'er-i).  Electrical  cells 
supplying  energy  for  sparking ;  etorage- 
battery  (stor'aj-bat'er-l),  electrical 
cells  adapted  to  receive  a  charge  of 
electric  current  and  subsequently  give 
off  the  energy  as  recjuired,  the  basis  of 
the  electric  automobile. 


Bearing  (bar'ing).  The  support  in 
which  a  rotating  part  turns;  ball-bear- 
ing (bawl'bar-ing),  a  bearing  contain- 
ing a  race  of  balls,  to  reduce  friction ; 
roller-bearing  (rol'er-bar-ing),  a  bear- 
ing in  which  rollers  are  used  instead  of 
balls. 

Body  (bod'i).  The  part  of  an  auto- 
mobile accommodating  passengers ; 
variously  called  turing  body,  roadfster. 
runabout,  toy  tcnneau,  limousine  or 
landaulet. 

Boiler  (boil'er).  An  apparatus  for 
generating  steam  by  heating  water; 
flaah-boller  (flash'boil-er),  a  boiler  in 
which  the  tubes  are  so  arranged  that 
the  water  is  instantly  converted  into 
steam  upon  being  pumped  in. 

Bonnet  (bon'et).  A  case  or  cover- 
ing, usually  sheet  metal,  placed  over 
the  motor;  a  hood. 

Bore  (bor).  The  internal  diameter  of 
motor  cylinder,  the  "  stroke "  being 
length  of  piston  travel.  The  power  of 
the  motor  is  figured  for  comparative 
ratings  on  the  bore,  stroke  and  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Brake  (brak).  A  mechanism  for  re- 
ducing speed;  operated  by  hand  or  foot, 
and  generally  consisting  of  a  fixed 
member  adapted  to  be  pressed  into 
close  contact  with  a  revolving  member. 

Cable  (ka'bl).  A  heavily  Insulated 
wire  or  set  of  wires,  for  transmitting 
electrical  energy  to  the  spark  plug. 

0am  (kam).  A  disc  with  a  nose  or 
shade  or  a  depression  on  the  periphery 
which,  when  revolved,  drives  the  push- 
rod  up  for  a  certain  Interval  each  rev- 
olution; exhauat  cam  (egz-awst'kam), 
a  cam  shaped  to  lift  the  exhaust  valve 
push-rod;  Inlet  cam  (in'let  kam).  a  cam 
shaped  to  lift  the  inlet  valve  push-rod. 

Cam-roller  (kam'rol-er).  A  small 
steel  wheel  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  push-rod  to  diminish  wear  and 
friction  with  the  cam  head. 

Cam-shaft  (kam'shaft).  The  shaft 
upon  which  the  cams  are  mounted,  the 
rotation  of  which  causes  the  cams  in 
their  proper  order  to  open  and  close 
through  the  push-rods  and  rocker 
arms,  the  valves  of  the  cylinders. 

Carbide  (k&r'bid).  Calcium  carbide, 
which,  with  water,  produces  acetylene 
gas. 

Carburetter  (kSr'bu-ret-er).     A  de- 
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vice  for  vaporizing  gasoline  or  other 
liquid  fuel:  usually  a  spray  of  gaso- 
line is  sucked  through  a  needle  hole 
mingling  with  an  incoming  current  of 
air,  producing  vapor  in  the  proportion 
of  one  of  gasoline  to  12  or  14  of  air 
which  is  exploded  in  the  cylinder 
under  pressure,  by  the  spark,  impart- 
ing motion  to  the  piston ;  float  carburet- 
ter (Hot  kftr'bu-ret-er),  one  in  which 
a  float  automatically  cuts  off  supply  of 
gasoline  to  prevent  flooding. 

Case  (kas) .  A  metallic  box  or  form ; 
orank  oasei  the  case  in  which  the 
crank-shaft  revolves. 

Oell  (sel).  An  apparatus  for  produc- 
ing electric  energy  from  decomposition 
of  a  metal,  usually  zinc ;  dry  celli  one  in 
which  the  liquid  is  held  by  absorption 
in  blotting  paper  or  other  medium. 

Chain  (chan).  A  series  of  metal 
links  adapted  to  transmit  power  from 
one  sprocket  wheel  to  another;  chain 
drlwe,  the  transmission  of  power  from 
Jack-shaft,  motor  or  engine  to  the  road 
wheels. 

Change  «  epeed  -  lever  ( chanj  -sped- 
lev'er).  The  lever  for  changing  from 
one  gear  reduction  to  another  in  a 
motor  vehicle. 

Charae  (chftrj).  (1)  The  mixture  of 
gas  and  air  in  a  motor  cylinder;  (2) 
the  amount  of  electricity  in  a  storage 
battery. 

Chaaala  (shas'si).  The  entire  auto- 
mobile exclusive  of  the  body. 

Chauffeur  (sho'fer).  A  professional 
automobile  driver,  originally  the  word 
meant  a  stoker  or  fireman. 

Circuit  (ser'ket).  The  wires  and  ap- 
paratus forming  a  complete  path  for  a 
current  of  electricity  to  and  from  its 
source ;  short  circultv  a  path  other  than 
the  intended  one,  taken  by  the  current ; 
olrcurt  breaker,  a  device  for  automatic- 
ally breaking  a  circuit. 

Clincher    (klinch'er).   The   incurved 

gart  of  a  wheel  rim  into  which  the  tire 
eads  expand  when  the  tire  is  inflated. 
Clutch  (klutch).  A  device  for  con- 
necting moving  parts;  cone  clutch 
(kon),  in  which  two  nesting  conical 
surfaces  are  brought  into  contact;  ex- 
panding or  contracting  clutch  (eks- 
panding  or  kon-trakt'ing),  in  which  one 
member  is  expanded  or  contracted; 
diso  clutch,  in  which  revolving  discs 
are  pressed  together;  clutch  pedal 
(ped'i),  a  pedal  for  operating  the 
clutch. 

Coll  (koil).  An  electrical  device  for 
raising  voltage  by  induction,  trans- 
forming a  low  pressure  current  into  a 
high  pressure  one  which  will  produce  a 
spark;  induction  coil,  transformer. 


Combustion-chamber  (kpm-busf- 
yun-chftm-ber).  The  space  m  the  cyl- 
inder In  which  the  gas  compressed  by 
the  piston  is  exploded. 

Commutator  (kom'mu-ta-ter).  The 
part  of  an  armature  which  rotates  in 
contact  with  the  brushes. 

Compresalon  (kom-presh'un).  The 
pressure  within  an  explosive  engine 
just  before  the  explosion  takes  place, 
as  a  compression  of  60  pounds  to  the 
sq.  inch;  oompreetlon  etroke  (strok), 
the  stroke  of  the  piston  during  which 
fresh  gas  is  compressed  prior  to  its 
explosion. 

Condenaer  (kon-dens'er).  A  device 
of  layers  of  tin  foil,  alternately  con- 
nected, with  layers  of  insulation  be- 
tween to  reduce  sparking  at  vibrator 
and  increase  it  at  spark  plugs. 

Connecting  rod  (kon-nekt'ing  rod) .  A 
rod  or  arm  connecting  the  piston  and 
crank,  having  a  reciprocal  motion  and 
transmitting  the  explosion  energy  from 
the  piston  to  the  crank-shaft. 

Contact-breaker    ( konHakt-brak-er ) 
A  device  for  interrupting  an  electric 
current  at  selected  intervals  to  produce 
sparks;  a  timer. 

Controller  (kon-trorer).  A  device 
for  regulating  the  speed  of  an  electric 
motor  vehicle,  by  absorbing  varying 
amounts  of  the  currents  in  a  rheostat 
and  by  connecting  the  cells  in  **  series  ** 
and  *'  series- multiple." 

Cooling  (oool'ing).  System  for  pre- 
venting the  overheating  of  an  automo- 
bile motor  by  means  of  water  circula- 
tion or  fans — ^known  as  water  cooling 
and  air  cooling. 

Crank  arm  (krank'  ftrm).  The  por- 
tion of  a  crank-shaft  extending  from 
the  shaft-pin  to  the  crank-pin. 

Cranking  (krank'ing).  Rotating  the 
crank-shaft  to  produce  compression  in 
starting,  as  gasoline  motors  are  not 
self  starting. 

Cranking  handle  (krank'ing  hand-I). 
A  crank  for  manually  cranking  the  mo- 
tor; starting  handle. 

Crank-pin  (krank'pin).  A  circular 
portion  of  the  crank-shaft  which  rests 
m  the  bearing;  bearing  pin. 

Crank-ehaft  (krank'  shaft).  A  shaft 
with  arms  at  right  angle  to  its  axis 
carrying  crank  pins  parallel  to  its  axis 
for  the  reception  of  connecting  rods, 
and  adapted  to  be  rotated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translating  reciprocal  into  rota- 
tive motion;  alngle  throw  orank-ehaft 
(sing'gl  thro),  a  shaft  to  receive  only 
one  connecting  rod;  four  throw  crank- 
shaft (for  thro),  a  shaft  to  receive  four 
connecting  rods. 

Cup  priming  (kup  prim'ing).    A  cup 
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with  a  oock  for  admitting  a  smail  quan- 
tity of  ffasoiine  to  the  explosion  cham- 
ber to  supplement  the  carburetter  in 
starting. 

Oyol«  (si'kl).    See  Motor. 

Cylinder  (sirin-der).  A  tube  or  cy- 
lindrical member  closed  at  one  end,  in 
which  the  piston  travels  and  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  mixture,  admitted  by 
valves,  occur. 

Dead  Oantar  (ded  sen'ter).  The  point 
at  which  the  crank  passes  the  median, 
when  it  is  in  the  same  straight  line 
with  the  connecting  rod  and  the  latter 
is  motionless,  being  between  a  forward 
and  a  backward  movement  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  imparting  motion  to 
the  crank. 

Diir^pentlal  (dif-er-en'shal} .  The 
mechanism,  which,  wliile  giving  an 
equal  drive  to  both  rear  wheels,  per- 
mits one  to  turn  faster  than  the  other 
when  the  automobile  is  going  around 
a  curve. 

Distributor  (dls-trib'u-ter).  A  device 
for  distributing  electric  current  to  the 
spark  plugs  of  the  different  cylinders  in 
the  proper  sequence. 

Drive  (driv).  The  manner  of  trans- 
mitting power  to  the  wheels  and  axle  of 
an  &utomobile — known  variously  as 
eliain  drive,  shaft  drive,  worm  drive. 

Dynamometer  (di-na-nom'e-ter).  An 
apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  horse- 
power of  a  motor. 

Klectrle  automobile  (e-lek'trik  au'to- 
mo-bel) .  A  self-propelled  road  vehicle 
Iftie  motive  power  of  which  is  elec- 
tricity. 

Exhauet  (egz-awsf).  (1)  The  period 
during  which  the  burnt  gases  are  es- 
caping; (2)  the  burnt  gases  them- 
selves 

Exhauet  stroke  (strok).  The  stroke 
of  the  piston  which  expells  the  burnt 
gases. 

Exhauet  valve  (valv).  The  valve 
which  allows  the  exhaust  to  escape. 
The  exhaust  is  a  series  of  reports,  si- 
lenced by  the  muffler  into  a  purring  or 
chugging  sound. 

Fan  (fan).  A  rotary  bladed  helix, 
driven  by  the  motor  for  cooling  itself 
directly  or  indirectly  through  cooling 
the  water  in  the  radiator. 

Fender  (fend'er).    A  mud  guard. 

Flange  (flanj).  Any  flat  projecting 
rim,  as  on  motor  cylinders  to  assist 
cooling  by  radiation,  or  on  pipes  for 
coupling. 

Frame  (fram).  The  part  of  an  au- 
tomobile carried  by  the  wheels,  to 
which  the  motor,  body,  etc.,  are  at- 
tached. 

Friction  Drive    (frik'shun   driv).     A 


system  of  transmission  in  which  the 
driving  is  done  aind  the  necessary  re- 
ductions obtained  through  wheels  with 
friction  surfaces  pressed  together 
rather  than  through  gears. 

Oarage  (ga-r&zh').  An  automobile 
stable,  storage  or  repair  place. 

Qae  (gas).  A  mixture  of  air  and  gas- 
oline vapor. 

Gauge  (gaj).  A  device  for  indicating 
pressure  or  volume  of  contents  in  a 
container. 

Gear  (ger),  speed  changing  (sped 
chanff'ing).  A  series  of  gears  which 
may  be  shifted  to  change  the  rates  of 
speed  between  the  motor  and  the  road 
wheels;  differential  gears  (dif-er-en' 
shal).  an  arrangement  to  permit  the 
wheels  to  turn  at  different  speeds  as  in 
rounding  a  corner;  planetary  gears 
(plan'e-ta-ri),  small  gears  inside  a 
larje  internal  gear  for  effecting  forward 
and  reverse  speeds;  reversing  gear  (re- 
vers'ing),  for  changing  direction  of 
roadwheels. 

Generator  (Jen'e-ra-ter) .  (i)  A  de- 
vice for  producing  acetylene  gas;  (2) 
an  electrical  dynamo. 

Gogglea  (gog'lz).  Spectacles  set  in 
cloth  or  other  collars,  to  keep  dust 
out  of  the  eyes. 

Governor  (gov'er-ner).  An  appara- 
tus for  regulating  the  motor  speed,  by 
cutting  off  the  gas  supply. 

Hood  (hood).     See  Bonnet. 

Horn  (hdrn).  Warning  signal  for 
automobiles,  made  In  various  forms, 
operated  by  band,  electric  or  air  pres- 
sure. 

Hydrooarbons  (hi-dro-cftr1l>onz).  Or- 
ganic compounds  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, as  petroleum,  gasoline,  acetylene, 
benzene,  turpentine,  India  rubber,  gutta 
percha,  etc. 

Ignition  (ig-nl'shun).  The  means  or 
apparatus  for  igniting  the  explosive 
mixture,  either  flame,  hot  tube,  both 
now  disused;  coil  and  battery,  make- 
and-break  or  magneto;  the  last  named 
being  the  method  now  most  generally 
used. 

Interchangeable  (in-ter-chanj'a-bl) . 
Capable  of  being  interchanged,  said  of 
the  parts  of  a  mechanism  when  a  given 
part,  on  one  machine,  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  like  part  on  another  machine,  and 
can  be  substituted  therefore  without 
refitting. 

Interrupter  (in-ter-up'ter).  A  device 
for  rapidly  makinpr-and-breaking  an 
electrical  circuit;  trembler. 

Lamp  (lamp).  An  illuminating  device, 
as  head,  side,  and  tail  lamps. 

Landaulet     (l&n-do-lef).      Enclosed 
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automobile  body  with  collapsible  and 
opening  top. 

Lewer  (lev'er  or  le'ver).  Hand  bar 
for  controlling  speeds. — Hand  bar  for 
brake  control. 

Limousin*  (lim-oo-zene').  Automo- 
bile body,  entire  closed  (for  winter 
use). 

LInic  (link),  drag  llnic  (drag).  A 
transverse  rod  connecting  the  two 
steering  arms  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

Littlo  ond  (lit'l  end).  The  piston 
end  of  a  connecting  rod.  the  crank  end 
being  called  the  "  big  •nd." 

Load  (lod).  The  work  which  a  mo- 
tor has  to  do,  or  the  resistance  encoun- 
tered aside  from  its  ov^  friction. 

Magneto  [mag-ne' to).  A  mechanism 
ioT  producing  a  high  tension  or  a  low 
tension  current  for  sparking  by  means 
of  an  armature  revolved  within  the 
field  of  a  pair  of  permanent  magnets. 

Manifold  (manl-fold).'  A  tube  to 
distribute  gas,  air,  steam  or  water,  hav- 
ing flanges  or  connections ;  Intalce  man- 
ifold (in'tak),  for  distributing  gas  from 
carburetter  io  cylinders ;  exhaust  mani- 
fold (egz-awsf),  for  conveying  burnt 
gases  to  the  exhaust  outlet  or  muffler. 

Mixtupo  (miks'tur).  The  vapor  of  a 
hydrocarbon  and  air,  suitable  for  ex- 
plosion; rioh  mixtupop  one  with  defi- 
ciency of  air;  poor  mixtupoy  one  with 
an  excess  of  air. 

Motor  (mo'ter),  Cleetrio  (e-lek'trik). 
A  machine  for  transforming  electric 
energy  into  motion ;  internal  oombustlon 
(in-ter'nal  kom-bust'yun),  a  machine 
for  utilizing  the  explosive  force  of  hy- 
drocarbon vapors.  Ai  this  form  of  mo- 
tion, the  one  most  used  in  motor  vehi- 
cles, the  mixture  is  exploded  under 
compression,  imparting  energy  to  the 
piston  which  causes  the  crank  to  ro- 
tate and  perform  its  work;  four  oycie 
motor  (for  si'kl),  one  in  which  the  pis- 
ton makes  four  sweeps  for  each  explo- 
sion, two  in  each  direction,  as  exhaust, 
intake,  compression  and  explosion 
strokes,  the  exhaust  and  compression 
strokes  being  towards  the  cylinder 
head;  two  oyoie  motor  (too  si'kl),  one 
in  which  the  piston  makes  two  sweeps 
for  each  explosion,  the  compression 
and  explosion  strokes,  the  exhaust  es- 
caping and  the  intake  being  forced  in  at 
the  bottom  of  the  explosion  stroke; 
four  cylinder  motor  (for  sirin-der), 
one  with  four  cylinders  and  pistons,  the 
most  commonly  used;  rotary  motor  (ro' 
ta-ri),  one  in  which  the  cylinders  re- 
volve: double  opposed  motor  (dub'l  op- 
pozd'),  one  in  which  the  cylinders  are 
opposite  each  other,  used  largely  on 
trucks;  V-type  motor  (ve'tip),  one  in 


which    the    cylinders    are    inclined    in 
either  direction,  off  the  vertical. 

Motordrome  (mo'ter  drum).  Grounds 
with  tracks  where  automobile  speed 
and  endurance  contests  are  held.  * 

Muffler  (muf'ler).  A  device  for 
silencing  the  exhaust  gases  by  passing 
them  through  a  labyrinth  of  passages* 
reducing  their  velocity;  a  silencer,  an 
exhaust  box ;  muffler  cut-out.  means  for 
discharging  from  the  motor,  exhaust 
directly  into  the  air  instead  of  first  into 
the  muffler;  often  used  in  starting,  or  to 
learn  from  its  sound  the  condition  of 
the  motor. 

Non-«kids  (non'skids).  Any  means 
of  preventing  side  slippmK  of  automo- 
bile wheels,  including  indentation  and 
projections  in  the  tires,  chains,  and  sep- 
arate coverings  over  the  tires. 

Paoicing  (pak'ing).  Any  compressi- 
ble material  used  as  a  filler  in  Joints 
to  make  them  tight. 

Pedal  (ped'l).  A  lever  worked  by 
the  foot;  braice  pedal,  for  disconnecting 
clutch  and  applying  brakes;  regulator 
pedal  (reg'u-la-ter),  for  regulating 
power  and  velocity  of  motor. 

Piston  (pis' tun).  A  cup-shaped 
member  adapted  to  work  reciprocally  in 
the  cylinder,  receiving  successively  the 
shock  of  the  explosions  and  transmit- 
ting them  through  the  connecting  rod 
to  the  crank-shaft;  piston  pin  (pin),  a 
pin  extending  across  the  piston  to  carry 
the  small  end  of  the  connectin^r  rod; 
wrist  pin,  gudgeon  pin;  piston  rings, 
expansible  rings  set  in  grooves  in  the 
piston  and  pressing  against  the  cylinder 
walls,  to  make  a  close  fit,  the  oil  film 
between  the  rings  and  the  cylinder  and 
the  rings  and  the  piston  grooves  acting 
as  a  packing  to  prevent  escape  of 
gases. 

Pitting  (pitting).  Minute  cavities  in 
valves  and  valve  seats  due  to  action  of 
gases. 

Port  (pArt).  An  opening  for  the 
passage  of  gas  or  steam. 

Power  (pow'er).  horse-power.    The 

power  required  to  do  33,000  foot 
pounds  of  work  per  minute.  A  horse 
for  a  slight  interval  can  do  six  times  as 
much  work,  while  a  man  can  also  tem- 
porarily exert  a  horse-power,  though 
the  horse  ordinarily  exerts  the  power 
of  six  men. 

Power  Plant  (plant).  The  motor, 
transmission  and  accessories. 

Power  transmission  (tamz-mish'un). 
See  Transmission. 

Pump  (pump(  water  pump  (waw'- 
ter).  For  circulating  water  in  cooling 
system;  oil  pump  (oil),  for  lubrication; 
gear  pump  (ger)  rotarv  pump  (roHa- 
ri),  centrifugal  pump  (sen-triru-gal). 
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•ooantrlo  pump  (ek-sen'trik),  are  so 
called,  from  their  meohanical  oonstruc- 
tion. 

Push-rod  (push'rod).  One  of  a 
series  of  rods  lifted  by  the  cams 
which  actuate  the  rocker  arms,  open- 
ing; the  valves  in  sequence. 

Radiator  (ra'di-a-ter).  A  system  of 
fine  tubing  through  which  water  is 
forced  for  cooling. 

Rewerslng  lever  (re-vers'ing  lev'er). 
A  lever  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the 
automobile. 

Rheostat  (re-o-staf).  An  electrical 
device  for  increasing  or  diminishing  an 
electric  current  by  varying  resistance. 
Roadster  (rod'ster).  See  Runabout. 
Rooker  arm  (rok'er  arm).  A  lever 
at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  which  de- 
presses the  valve. 

Rollor  (rol'er).  A  small  steel  wheel 
on  the  end  of  the  push-rod  to  reduce 
friction  with  the  cam. 

Runabout  (run'a-bout).  An  automo- 
bile with  only  one  passenger  seat  lo- 
cated next  to  the  driver.  Sometimes 
has  single  seat  also  in  rear.  Also 
Roadster. 

Scale  (skal).  An  incrustation  de- 
posited in  the  interior  of  water  Jackets, 
and  other  water  containers,  which  carry 
heated  water. 

Seizing  (sexMng).  The  binding  of 
operating  parts  through  failure  of 
lubrication,  or  overheating. 

Shook-absorbor  (shok'ab-sdrb-er).  A 
device  for  dampening  the  rebound  of 
springs  and  reducing  vibration  due  to 
rough  roads,  as  friction  check  (frik'- 
shun  chek).  pneumatic  (noo-mat'lk), 
hydraulic  (ni-draw'lik),  and  auxiliary 
•prinq  (awg-ziri-a-ri),  shock  absorber. 
Sight  Feed  (sit'fed).  A  system  of 
lubrication  in  which  the  oil  may  be 
seen  in  circulation  at  the  sight  point. 
Skidding  (skiding').  See  Non-skids. 
Spark  plug  (spark'  plug).  A  device 
having  two  fixed  electrodes  between 
which  an  electric  **  jump  spark  '*  is 
produced  by  the  magneto  or  battery 
adapted  to  be  screwed  into  the  cylin- 
der ;  or  such  a  plug  adapted  to  separate 
its  electrodes  mechanically,  as  a 
**  make-and-break  "  spark.  The  spark 
ignites  the  compressed  gas  in  the  cyl- 
inder at  the  proper  moment,  the  re- 
sulting explosion  generating  the  mo- 
tor's power;  spark  adwancc  (ad-vans'), 
when  the  spark  occurs  near  or  before 
the  upward  dead  center,  thus  increas- 
ing speed  and  power,  if  not  carried  too 
far  to  the  point  of  preignition,  or  back- 
fire; spark  retard  (re-tftrd'),  delay  of 
spark  after  dead  center. 

Speed  Indicator  (sped  in'di-ca-tor) . 
An  attachment  to  determine  and  indi- 


cate with  figures  the  speed  and  mile- 
age of  an  automobile. 

Sprocket «  (sorock'et).  A  small 
toothed  wheel,  driven  by  a  link  chain. 

Starter  (st&rt*er),  self-  or  automatic 
(self-  or  aw-to-mat'ik).  A  device  for 
automjitically  cranking  the  motor. 

Steam-car  (stem'k&r).  An  automo- 
bile driven  by  a  steam  en^ne,  now  al- 
most superseded  by  gasohne  and  elec- 
tric motor  cars. 

Steel  (stel).  Iron  through  which, 
when  molten,  air  has  been  forced,  the 
Bessemer  process.  Modern  steels  are 
of  great  variety  due  to  mixture  of 
other  metals,  as  chrome  nickel  steel 
(krom  nik'l),  manganese  steel  (man'- 
ga-nez),  wanadlum  steel  (va-na'di- 
um). 

Steering    knuckle    (sterling  nuck*l).  « 
A  Joint  in  the  steering  gear  at  the  front 
axle. 

Steering  post  (sterling  post).  A 
post  for  steering,  usually  obliquely 
placed,  on  which  is  mounted  the  steer- 
mg  wheel,  and  the  small  levers  work- 
ing  on  semicircular  ratchets  for  con- 
trolling the  spark  and  the  carburetter 
throttle. 

Suction  stroke  (suk'shun  strok). 
The  outward  sweep  of  the  piston  dur- 
ing which  a  fresh  change  is  drawn  in; 
the  intake. 

Suspension  (sus-pen'shun),  three- 
point  suspension  (thre-poinf).  An  at- 
tachment of  the  power  plant  to  the 
frame  at  three  points  to  avoid  road 
strains. 

Tank  (tank).  A  reservoir  for  carry- 
ing fuel,  gasoline,  oil.  etc. 

Tappet  rod  (tap'et  rod).  See  Push- 
rod. 

Taxicab  (taks'i-kab).  An  automo- 
mobile  hack  provided  with  an  automatic 
time  and  distance  measuring  device, 
called  a  taximeter,  which  may  also 
show  fare  due. 

Terminal  (ter'mi-nal).  An  attach- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  wire  for  enabling 
it  to  be  readily  connected  to  a  binding- 
post. 

Thermo  -  syphon  ( ther'mo  -  si'fon ) . 
The  circulation  of  water  in  water- 
jackets  and  radiator  through  its  own 
heat,  the  warm  water  at  the  top  of  the 
radiator  working  its  way  down  as 
cooled  and  rising  through  the  heat  it 
absorbs  from  the  cylinders. 

Throttle  (throt'l).  A  valve  for  regu- 
lating tiie  supply  of  air  to  a  carburet- 
ter. 

Timer  (tim'er).  See  Distributor. 

Tire  (tir).  A  band  or  rim  around  a 
wheel;  pneumatic  tire,  a  rubber  tire 
containing  air  under  pressure. 

Tonneau   (tun'o).  An  open  automo- 
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bile  with  seats  for  two  in  front  and  a 
large  rear  seat  for  three  or  more. 

Top  (top).  RemoviJsle  overhead 
covering  for  an  automobile — usually 
accompanied  by  detachable  side  cur- 
tains. 

Toy  Tonneau  (toi  tun'o).  Small  ton- 
neau  with  room  for  two  adult  passen- 
gers only  on  rear  seat — also  called 
baby  tonneau. 

Track  (trak).  The  distance  between 
centers  of  tires  on  the  same  axle,  usu- 
ally 56  Vi  inches,  the  railroad  standard; 
the  gaguo  (gag),  the  troad  (tred). 

Tranamlsaion  (tranz-mish'un).  The 
apparatus  for  transmitting  the  high 
speed  motor  power  to  low  speed  road 
wheels,  including  clutch,  reducing  and 
planetary  gears,  or  chain  drive. 
^  Undersluno  (under-slung').  A  form 
of  construction  in  which  the  frame 
hangs  below  the  springs  and  axles  in- 
stead of  being  above  them. 

Valwa  (valv).  The  mechanism  for 
closing  an  opening  to  regulate  or  stop 
the  passage  of  a  fluid  or  gas;  poppet 
valva  (pop'et),  in  which  a  mushroom- 
shaped  valve  fills  the  opening  and  is 
lifted  in  and  out;  rotary  valwe  (ro'tari), 
which  rotates  in  the  opening;  alide 
valwa  (slid),  which  slides  across  the 
opening;  Infat  valva  (in'Iet),  through 
which   the  gas  is  admitted;  axhauat 


valva  (egz-awstO,  through  which  the 
burnt  gases  are  emitted;  naadia  valva 
(ne'dl),  a  small  carburetter  valve 
closed  by  a  needle  point;  butftarfly 
valva  (but'er-fli),  in  which  a  leaf  turns 
in  a  tube. 

Water-jacket  (waw'ter-Jak-et) .  A 
casing  around  the  cylinder  through 
which  water  is  circulated  to  keep  the 
cylinder  walls  cool,  often  a  part  of  the 
cylinder  casting  itself.  In  air-cooled 
motors,  the  cylinder  has  a  series  of 
flanges  to  assist  in  radiation  of  the 
heat. 

Wheel  (hwhel),  artillery  wheal.  The 
Automobile  wheel  of  wood  v^th  heavy 
spokes  wedging  together  at  center  and 
with  a  hub  of  steel  plates. 

Wheel-base  (hwhel-bas).  The  dis- 
tance between  the  front  and  rear 
wheels,  on  the  same  side  where  they 
touch  the  road. 

Wind  Shield  (wind  sheld) .  A  trans- 
parent partition  in  front  of  driver  and 
occupants  of  an  automobile  to  obviate 
the  annoyance  of  dust  and  rushing  air 
currents  when  speeding;  usually  ad- 
justable. 

Wiring  (wir'ing).  Wires  leadinf  to 
spark  plugs  from  magneto,  or  batter- 
ies    etc 

Wrlat  pin  (rtst'pin).  See  Pistoa. 
also  called  gudoaon  pin. 
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A«rolMMit  (a-e'-ro-boat).  A  oombi- 
nation  boat  and  aeroplane. 

Aorooar  (a-e'ro-car).  An  enclosed 
passenger-carrying  flying  machine. 

A^rodonetics  ( a  -  e  -  ro-do-net'iks ) . 
The  science  of  gliding  or  soaring  flight. 

Aerodrome  (a-e'ro-drom).  (1)  A 
flying  race-course :  ( 2 )  a  structure  for 
housing  aerial  vehicles:    (3)    a  name 

Eroposed  for  flying  machines  and  used 
y  Professor  S.  P.  Langley  for  his  tan- 
dem-planed machine  (1896),  now  en- 
tirely superseded  in  this  sense  by  the 
word  aeroplane. 

Aerodynamics  (a-e-ro-dl-nam'ics). 
The  science  of  the  air,  of  gaseous  fluids 
and  their  forces. 

Aerofoil  (a-e'ro-foil).  A  thin  plane 
or  curved  structure  suited  to  motion  in 
the  air;  the  sustaining  member  of  the 
aeroplane;  an  experimental  plane  sur- 
face of  varying  shape,  used  on  the 
whirling  table  for  ascertaining  the  most 
efficient  outlines  and  forms  for  use  in 
aeroplanes  and  propellers. 

Aeronaut  (a-e'ro-nawt).  A  navigator 
of  the  air,  particularly  a  balloonist  or 
pilot  of  a  lighter- than-air  flying  ma- 
chhie. 

Aeronautloe  (a-e-ro-nawt'iks).  The 
entire  science  of  aerial  navigation.  See 
aviation. 

Aeroplane  (a-e'ro-plan).  A  self-pro- 
pelled heavier-than-air  flying  vehicle 
having  fixed  sustaining  planes  or  sur- 
faces, supported  dynamically  by  its 
movement  through  the  air,  also  known 
by  the  names  aerodyne,  aerodrome,  fly- 
ing machine,  aeromobile,  etc. 

Aerostatloe  (a-e-ro-staViks).  The 
science  of  buoyancy  in  the  air  by  means 
of  displacement. 

Aerostation  (a-e'ro-sta-shun).  That 
part  of  aerial  navigation  dealing  with 
gas-borne  or  lighter-than-air  machines. 

Aileron  (a'le-ron).  An  auxiliary 
plane,  flap  or  wing  tip,  placed  near  the 
extremity  of  the  main  wmg  of  the  aero- 
plane, on  either  side,  and  operated  so  as 
to  prevent  overturning  sideways  and 
to  assist  in  steering. 

Aircraft  (ar'kraft).  (1)  Any  human 
device  that  flies  or  floats  in  the  air  or 
pertaining  to  the  construction  there- 
of; (2)  the  aeronautical  industry. 

Alrenip  (ar'ship).  A  self-propelled 
lighter-than-air   vessel   for  navigating 


the  air;  a  dirigible,  distingruished  from 
an  aeroplane  or  other  heavier-than-air 
flying  machine. 

Allghtlng-gear  (a-lit'ing-ger).  The 
portion  of  an  aeroplane  used  in  landing, 
including  wheels,  skids,  underbody, 
shock-absorbers,  etc. 

Anemometer  (a-ne-nom'e-ter).  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  forces 
of  the  wind,  velocity,  pressure,  etc. 

Angle  (ang'gl).  (1)  "of  entry,"  the 
angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  leading 
convex  edge  of  the  surface  of  a  plane 
makes  with  the  chord ;  as,  **  an  angle 
of  entry  of  45  degrees":  (2)  "of  In- 
cidence/' the  upward  Inclination  of  the 
planes  of  an  aeroplane  entering  the  air, 
when  flying  horizontally,  usually  from 
flve  to  twelve  degrees;  also  angle  of  the 
chord  of  the  rib  with  the  horizontal. 

Ascension  (as-sen'shun).  The  act  of 
ascending  in  a  lighter-than-air  device. 

Ascent  ( as-sent').  To  ascend  in  a 
lighter-than-air  vehicle.    See  Flight. 

Aspect-ratio  (as'pekt-ra'shi-o).  The 
proportion  of  fore  and  aft  dimension 
to  transverse  span ;  as,  "  1 :6  ",  the  pro- 
portion of  flve  feet  of  depth  to  thirty 
feet  of  v^dth  of  the  plan  of  the  plane 
of  an  aeroplane. 

Aviation  (a-vi-a'shun)  or  (a-vi-a' 
shun) .  The  art,  act.  practice  or  science 
of  mechanical  flight  in  heavier-than-air 
machines;  distinguished  from  aeronau- 
tics, which  refers  more  to  the  science 
of  ascension  in  lighter-than-air  ma- 
chines and  balloons.  Aeronautics  in- 
cludes, in  a  certain  sense,  aviation,  but 
is  becoming  more  definitely  differen- 
tiated and  restricted  to  the  latter  mean- 
ing, aviation  being  the  dominant  word 
in  reference  to  aeroplanes  and  aero- 
planing. 

Aviator  (a'vi-a-tor)  or  (av'i-t-tcr). 
A  navigator  of  the  air.  In  heavier-than- 
air  machines,  an  aeroplane  driver,  also 
called  airman,  aeroman,  bird-man,  flyer, 
pilot. 

Avion  (av'i-on).  The  name  of  the 
first  heavier-than-afr  flying  machine, 
invented  by  Ader  and  flown  in  France 
1897,  with  two  steam  engines. 

Balancing-plane  (bal'ans-ing-plan) . 
A  surface,  flap,  web  or  other  member 
for  maintaining  equilibrium. 

Balloonet  (ba-loon-nef).  A  cell  or 
subsidiary    sav^U   balloon    making    up 
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with  others  the  interior  of  a  larger  bal- 
loon or  dirigible,  some  of  which  usu- 
ally contain  air,  so  that  in  rising  tem- 
peratures, the  opening  of  the  air  bal- 
loonets  gives  room  for  the  expansion 
of  gas  in  the  gas  balloonets. 

Banking  (bank'ing).  Making  a  turn 
with  the  inner  side  of  the  aeroplane 
downward. 

Barograph  (bar'o-graf ) .  A  form  of 
barometer  which  automatically  reg- 
isters the  altitude  reached  by  an  aero- 
plane and  makes  a  record  on  a  con- 
tinuous strip  of  paper  of  the  variations 
in  altitude. 

Beam  (bem).  The  principal  trans- 
verse member  of  the  plane  or  wing  to 
which  the  ribs  are  attached ;  front  beam 
— rear  beam. 

Biplane  (bi'plan).  An  aeroplane  hav- 
ing two  main  planes  usually  of  equal 
size,  one  above  the  other.  Staggered 
biplane  (staff'erd),  one  with  planes  off- 
set, fore-and-aft  manner.  Tandem  bi- 
plane (tan'dem),  one  with  two  main 
planes  on  the  same  level,  one  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  other. 

Camber  (kam'ber).  The  concavity 
or  arch  of  an  aeroplane  wing  as  seen 
from  the  side  of  the  machine  when 
looking  at  the  end  of  the  wing;  the 
fore  and  after  curvature;  the  Phillip's 
curve,  imitative  of  the  concavity  of  the 
underside  of  a  bird's  wing,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  to  aeroplanes  proved  one 
of  the  greatest  elements  of  progress 
ever  introduced;  in  biplanes,  usually  of 
a  depth  of  one-twentieth  of  the  span. 

Catapult  (kat'a-pult) .  A  derrick  and 
weight  arrangement  formerly  used  by 
the  Wright  Brothers  for  launching 
their  biplane.    See  Launching. 

Cawltatlon  (ka-vi-ta'shun).  The  for- 
mation of  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  zone 
of  a  rapidly  revolving  propeller  due  to 
its  velocity. 

Center  (sen'ter),  center  of  flying 
grawlty.  The  center  of  gravity  of  air- 
craft when  in  flight.  Center  of  pres- 
sure or  reeletanoe,  the  point  at  which 
the  resistance  balances ;  or  at  which,  if 
concentr&ted,  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  when  distributed. 

Center  of  Thrust  or  pull.  The  point 
at  which  the  driving  force  may  be  as- 
sumed to  act.  In  an  aeroplane  flying  in 
a  normal  state  the  centers  of  gravity, 
resistance  and  thrust  form  an  equili- 
brated couple. 

Chassis  (shas'si).  The  main  frame- 
work of  an  aeroplane  to  which  the 
essential  members  are  attached;  the 
understructure. 

Control  (kon-trol),  front  control 
(frunt).      The    elevator    or    auxiliary 


plane  forward  and  its  attachments  for 
vertical  direction  of  an  aeroplane.  Lat^ 
era!  control  (lat'er-al).  An  apparatus 
for  regulating  the  list  of  the  aeroplane. 

Control-lever  (kon-trol'lev-er).  A 
lever  for  steering  an  aeroplane  either 
up  or  down  or  from  side  to  side,  or 
for  maintaining  lateral  balance. 

Cross-country  Flight  (kros-kun'tri 
flit).  A  flight  over  open  or  unprepared 
fields. 

Cruising  radius  (kru^ing  ra'di-us). 
The  distance  from  a  given  point  which 
marks  the  radius  of  a  circle  over  which. 
an  aerial  vehicle  may  conduct  cruising 
operations. 

Curtain  (ker'tin).  A  fixed  vertical 
surface  located  on  the  ends  between 
the  main-planes. 

Deflector  (de-flek'ter).  A  plane  or 
other  surface  for  changing  the  course 
of  an  aerial  vehicle. 

Demountable  (de-mount'a-bl).  Ca- 
pable of  being  readily  taken  apart  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  transporta- 
tion ;  as,  a  **  demountable  military  aero- 
nlane  " 

Dihedral  (di-he'dral) ;  dihedral  angle. 
The  inclination  of  the  wings  of  an  aero- 
plane to  each  other,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  flat  V,  the  outer  ends  high,  "when 
viewed  from  the  front,  a  form  giving 
stability  but  dangerous  in  side  winds  if 
the  machine  banks.  Mostly  used  in 
monoplanes. 

Dirigible  (dir'iJ-i-bl) .  Steerable ;  also 
a  self-propelled  balloon,  an  airship,  as 
Zeppelin*s  dirigible,  usually  cigar- 
shaped  and  of  great  size. 

DIstence-pleoe  (dis'tans-pes).  A 
piece  holding  other  parts  at  required 
intervals ;  as,  '*  distance-pieces  between 
ribs." 

Double-decker  (dub-1-dek'er).  An 
aeroplane  with  two  sustaining  surfaces 
superposed ;  a  biplane,  as  a  **  Farman 
double-decker." 

DouDle-surfaced  (dub-l-ser'fast).  A 
plane  covered  on  both  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  the  ribs. 

Edge  (ej),  entering  edge  (enter- 
ing). The  front  edge  of  the  planes  of 
an  aeroplane;  trailing  (tral)  edge^  the 
rear  or  leaving  edge  of  the  plane. 

Elevator  (ere-va-ter).  A  horizontal 
plane,  either  fore  or  aft  of  any  flying 
device,  used  to  steer  it  in  an  upward  or 
downward  direction. 

Equalizer  (e'kwal-iz-er).  An  auxil- 
iary plane  or  device  for  lateral  stability. 

Equlllbrator  (e-kwi-li'brat-er) .  A 
drag  attachment  for  preserving  the 
equilibrium  of  an  airship. 

Equilibrium  (e-kwi-lib'ri-um).  In 
flying  machines  the  term  is  used  in  the 
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same  sense  as  stability.  In  ballooning, 
equilibrium  is  the  keeping  at  uniform 
altitude. 

Fin  (fin).  A  small  plane,  flipper  or 
blade  for  purposes  of  ensurmg  greater 
equilibrium;  mostly  on  (lirigibles. 

Flight  (flit).  The  rise  and  passage 
of  an  aeroplane  through  the  air,  dis- 
tinguished from  ascent,  the  rising  of  a 
balloon. 

Flylng-maohlne  (fli-ing-ma-shen' ) . 
An  apparatus  or  vehicle  for  navigating 
the  air,  including  all  kinds  of  heavier- 
than-air  machines ;  any  flying  vehicle  or 
device 

FuMlaaa  (fu-sl-laj').  (1)  The 
framework  of  an  aeroplane  or  dirigible ; 
(2)  that  portion  of  a  monoplane  ex- 
tending from  the  main  body  to  the 
tail. 

QIMar  (gliMer).  An  apparatus  v^th- 
out  power  for  aerial  gliding,  con- 
structed of  planes,  designed  to  carry  an 
operator,  his  balance  being  maintained 
by  shifting  his  position;  as  LilienthaFs 

?:lider.  Biplane-glld^p.  the  type  per- 
ected  by  Chanute,  which,  when  im- 
proved and  fitted  with  an  engine  by  the 
Wrights,  became  the  biplane. 

Qlldlng-angle  (glid'ing-ang'gl).  The 
angle  at-  which  an  aeroplane  travels 
when  the  power  is  cut  off. 

Qyrosoopa  (Ji'ro-skop).  A  device  in 
which  the  axis  of  a  heavy  rotating  body 
is  also  free  to  rotate  in  any  direction 
and  may  be  acted  on  by  couples  of  for- 
ces. Numerous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  utilize  the  resistance  of  a  gyroscope 
to  deflection  from  its  plane  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  lateral  balance  in  aero- 
planes. 

Hangar  or  Hangar  (hang'gSlr), 
(hang'-ger).  A  structure  for  housing 
aerial  vehicles;  aeroplane  shed.  (The 
term  is  derived,  through  the  French, 
from  an  old  Persian  word  for  a  post- 
station.) 

Headless  (hed'les).  Without  a  head; 
a  biplane  having  no  front  elevator,  such 
as  tne  Wright  headless. 

Head  resistance  (hed  re-zist'ens). 
That  portion  of  the  resistance  encoun- 
tered by  an  aerial  vehicle  In  flight 
which  cannot  be  utilized  to  assist  in  its 
support;  dead  resistance. 

Helicopter  (hel'i-kop-ter),  or  (he'll- 
kop-ter).  An  aerial  vehicle  sustained 
and  propelled  by  the  aclion  of  the 
screws,  propeller  or  rotating  planes  and 
without  supporting  planes;  a  form  ad- 
vocated by  many  scientists  but  not  yet 
perfected  mechanically. 

Hydroaeroplane  ( hi-dro-a-e'ro-plan ) . 
An  aeroplane  capable  of  alighting 
on  and   rising   from   the   water    (such 


as     Curtis*     hydroaeroplane),     distin- 

Suished  from  an  aerohydroplane,  a  hy- 
roplane  with  winxs  not  capable  of  ris- 
ing entirely  free  or  the  water. 

lonltlon  (ig-nish'un).  The  means  of 
exploding  the  mixture  in  an  internal 
combustion  motor,  usually  an  electric 
spark  from  a  magneto. 

Knock-down  (nok'doun).  A  flying 
machine  as  dismantled  for  shipment,  or 
its  collected  parts  prior  to  erection. 

Lacing  (las'ing).  A  cord  or  string 
used  in  fastening  the  cloth  covering  of 
planes  together,  and  to  the  ribs  and 
beams. 

Landing-chassis  (land-ing-shas'si) . 
The  landing  framework  or  under  body 
of  an  aerial  vehicle. 

Launching  (launch'ing) ;  launching 
derrick  (der'ik).  A  catapult  for  start- 
ing a  flying  machine;  launching  rail 
(ral).  A  track  or  bar  for  launching 
into  the  air. 

Lewsr  (lev'er  or  lev-er).  A  bar  of 
wood  or  metal  turning  on  a  pivot,  used 
to  manipulate  various  aeroplane  con- 
trols. 

Lift  (lift).  The  lifting  power  or 
ascensional  force  of  flying  machines. 

LIftlna  propslisp  (lift'ing  pro-perer). 
A  propeller  for  raising  flying  machines 
without  forward  movement. 

List  (list).  A  careen  or  incline  side- 
ways of  an  aerial  vehicle;  banking. 

Lubrication  (lu-bri-ka'shun),  splash 
lubrication.  The  oiling  of  internal 
parts  of  motor  by  working  parts  splash- 
ing in  a  sump  of  oil. 

Mast  (mast) .  An  upright  part,  usu- 
ally extending  upward  from  the  center 
of  a  monoplane  for  support  of  guy 
and  truss  wires  and  controls.  A  verti- 
cal upright  in  either  the  main  or  sup- 
plementary planes. 

Monoplane  (mon'o-plan).  An  aero- 
plane with  a  single  main  sustaining 
surface,  or  with  a  single  wing  on  either 
side  of  the  body.  Tandem  monoplane 
(tan'dem),  a  monoplane  with  two  main 
planes,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  not 
superposed.  A  biplane  (bi'plan)  has 
two  planes,  a  triplane  (tri'plan),  three 
planes,  and  a  multlplano  (mul'ti-plan), 
a  greater  number. 

Ornlthopter  (6r-ni-thop'ter).  A 
heavier-Than-air  aerial  vehicle  with 
flapping  wings,  imitative  of  bird  flight. 

Outrigger  (out'rig-er).  The  frame- 
work extending  to  the  front  or  the  rear 
to  support  the  elevator  or  tail. 

Phillips'  curwe  (fll'ips  kerv).  The 
curve  similar  to  the  underside  of  a 
bird's  wing  applied  by  Phillips  to  the 
aeroplane.    See  Camber. 

Phugold  (fu'goid),  phugold  curve.    A 
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curve   showing  the   flight-path  of  an 
aerofoil. 

Pitch  (pitch).  The  distance  through 
which  a  given  point  of  a  propeller  ad- 
vances during  one  revolution,  parallei 
to  the  axis,  in  a  solid  nut. 

Plane  (plan).  A  supporting  surface 
of  an  aeroplane. 

Pocket  (pok'et).  A  loop  formed 
either  in  the  end  of  the  cloth  surface 
or  by  sewing  on  an  additional  strip; 
provided  for  the  ribs  and  beams  of  a 
single-surfaced  plane  to  lessen  skin 
friction. 

Power-plant  (pow'er-plant).  The 
entire  apparatus  for  generating  power 
on  an  aeroplane,  including  motor,  pro- 
peller, radiator,  gasoline  tank,  etc. 

Ppopeller  (pro-pel'er).  A  device 
with  two  or  more  blades  set  at  a  pitch 
which  translates  rotary  force  into 
straight  line  motion;  a  screw,  tractor 
propeller  (trak'tor),  a  propeller  on  the 
front  of  an  aeroplane,  drawing  the  ma- 
chine forward,  as  on  the  Bleriot  mono- 
plane. 

Pterygoid  ( ter'i-goid ) .  Having  the 
shape  of  a  wing,  as,  "  pterygoid  aspect." 

Pylon  (pe-long).  A  mark  in  the 
course  of  an  aerodrome. 

Radiator  (ra'di-a-ter).  That  attach- 
ment to  the  motor  which  cools  the 
water  after  leaving  the  cylinders.  In 
some  forms  of  motors  the  cooling  is 
effected  by  a  rush  of  air,  sometimes 
provided  by  a  revolving  fan. 

Rib  (rib).  A  longitudinal  horizontal 
member  of  an  aeroplane  wing,  to  which 
the  covering  is  attached,  and  whose 
shape  determines  the  curve  of  the  wing. 
Laminated  rib.  A  rib  built  up  of  lamina- 
tions of  wood,  glued  together  to  enable 
it  to  hold  its  shape. 

Rudder  (rud'er).  An  auxiliary  plane 
or  surface  either  at  front  or  rear  of  an 
aerial  vehicle  for  steering;  also  called 
wertlcal  rudder  (ver'ti-kl).  The  hori- 
zontal rudder  (hor-i-zon'tal)  is  for 
steering  up  or  down,  and  the  stabilizing 
rudder  or  aileron  for  maintaining  equi- 
librium. 

Running-gear  (run'ing-ger).  That 
part  of  a  flying  machine  which  enables 
it  to  travel  on  the  earth. 

Shock-absorber  (shok'ab-sdrb-er). 
An  apparatus  for  deadening  the  impact 
of  an  aeroplane  upon  alighting. 

8inglo-8urfaced  (sing'gl-ser'fast).  A 
plane  covered  on  only  one  side. 

Skid  (skid).  A  sled-like  runner,  part 
of  the  running  gear  of  an  aeroplane. 

8kln-frictlon  (skin'frik-shun).  The 
friction  between  the  surface  of  the 
planes  and  other  parts  of  the  flying  ma- 
chino,    and    the    passing    air;    distin- 


guished from  the  head  resistance  due 
to  displacement  of  the  air;  much  less 
for  smooth  surfaces  than  for  rough 
ones;  skin  resistance. 

8llp  (slip).  The  loss  of  efficiency 
of  a  propeller,  the  difference  between 
its  theoretical  advance  and  the  real 
advance  in  practice.    See  Pitch. 

Soaring  (sOr'ing).  Flight  without 
power,  effected  by  taking  advantage  of 
rising,  or  unequal  currents  of  air. 

Spread  (spred).  The  distance  from 
tip  to  tip  of  vnngs  of  an  aeroplane,  as 
''  the  spread  of  a  Curtis  is  28  feet.** 

SUblllty  (sta-bil'i-ti).  Steadiness  in 
flight.  Automatic  tubillty  (aw-to-maf 
ik) .  Maintenance  of  equilibrium  in  au- 
tomatic manner.  Longitudinal  atabillty 
(lon-gi-tu-di-nal),  steadiness  in  a  fore- 
and-aft  direction.  Horizontal  or  lateral 
stability  (lat'er-al),  steadiness  from 
side  to  side. 

Stablllzor  (sta'bl-iz-er).  A  plane  or 
other  device  for  securing  steadiness. 

Staggered  (stag'erd).  Arranged  in 
steps  or  offset;  zig-zag,  said  of  planes 
of  aeroplane. 

Stanchion  (stan'shun).  An  upright 
between  the  planes  of  a  biplane,  a  post. 
a  strut. 

Steering  (ster'ing).  The  guidance  of 
an  air-craft  in  flight.  Vertical  etaering, 
up  and  down  as  distinguished  from 
lateral  or  right  and  left  ateerlnii. 

Stream-llne-form  ( strem'lin-f  orm ) . 
That  form  of  a  body  which  enables  it 
to  pass  through  liquid  or  gas  with  the 
best  possible  resistance:  ichthyoid,  or 
flsh-Uke  form. 

Strut  (strut).  A  brace  or  support 
under  compression  stress;  an  upright 
between  planes. 

Tall  (tal).  The  rear  portion  of  an 
aerial  vehicle  used  for  steering  and 
balancing. 

Tetrahedral  Cell  (tet-ra-he'dral  sel). 
A  tetrahedron  whose  sides  are  four 
equilateral  triangles,  open  front  and 
rear,  the  sides  being  surfaces.  A  large 
number  of  such  cells  when  built  up 
acting  as  a  sustaining  surface,  as  in  the 
tetrahedral  aeroplane  of  Professor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

Thrust  (thrust).  The  push  or  trac- 
tion exerted  by  the  propellor  •  as,  "  the 
propeller  developed  350  pounds  thrust," 
1.  e.  showed  on  a  scale  350  pounds  pull 
to  hold  the  aeroplane  motionless. 

Torque  (tfirk).  The  moment  of 
twisting  force:  the  ^orce  tending  to 
overturn  an  aeroplane  sideways,  due  to 
the  reaction  of  the  propeller  in  turn- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  overcome 
by  having  two  propellers  operating  in 
opposite  directions  or  making  the  winj? 
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on  one  side  sliffhtly  larger  than  the 
other. 

Trall-rop«  (tral-rop).  A  rope  hang- 
ing from  a  balloon  and  trailing  along 
the  ground,  assisting  the  balloon  in 
keeping  uniform  altitude. 

Triad  (tri'ad).  An  aeroplane  with 
vi^eels  and  floats. 

Turnbuokla  (tern'buk-1).  A  connec- 
tion for  tightening  wires,  rods,  etc., 
consisting  of  right  and  left  hand 
threaded  eyelets  or  swivels  in  a 
sleeve,  the  turning  of  which  varies  its 
length. 

Velocity  (ve-losH-ti),  Natural  weloo- 
ity  (nat'u-ral).  The  speed  at  which 
an  aeroplane  will  continue  to  glide  in- 
definitely without  power. 

Voipiana  (vorplan).  To  glide  or 
coast  without  power  in  an  aeroplane. 

Waka  (wak).  The  track  or  stream 
of  disturbed  air  following  the  course 
of  an  aeroplane. 

War  plana  (wawr'  plane).  An  aero- 
plane designed  for  use  in  warfare. 

Wash  (wash).  The  disturbed  air  im- 
mediately behind  an  aerial  vehicle :  dead 
air. 

Wab  (web).  The  wooden  or  other 
materia]  used  as  distance  pieces  be- 
tween the  ribs  of  a  sustaining  plane. 

WhlPlliHMabla  ( hwherHng-ta^bl ) . 
Aa  apparatus  comprising  a  vertical  axis 


and  a  horizontal  arm  for  revolvin^r 
planes  or  aerofoils  and  determining 
their  effects  and  efDciency.  The  use  of 
the  whirling- table  led  to  the  experi- 
mental determination  of  numerous 
aerial  laws  and  directly  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  aeroplane. 

Wlnd-prasaura  (wind'presh-ur) ;  oo- 
afflolent  of  wind  ppasaura  (ko-ef-flsh' 
ent).  The  numerical  constant  of  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  against  a  station- 
ary object,  or  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air  to  a  moving  object. 

Wing  (wing).  One  of  the  pair  of 
sustaining  planes  of  a  monoplane:  a 
sustaining  surface. 

WIng-apraad  (wing'spred).  The 
area  oi  surf  ace  of  wings ;  distance  from 
tip  to  tip. 

WIno-aurfaea  (wing'ser-fas).  The 
wing  area,  surface  measurement  of 
wing. 

Wlng-tlp  (wing'tip).  The  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  wings  of  a  monoplane: 
an  aileron  or  other  movable  surface  at 
end  of  wing. 

WIng-wappIng  (wing'wawrp-ing) . 
The  deflection  of  a  portion  of  an  aero- 
plane wing;  as  the  Wrights'  warping 
wings:  the  bending  of  the  rear  outer 
corners  of  the  wing  on  one  end  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  those  of  the 
other  end.  attaining  lateral  eouillbrium. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  WORLD'S  LIBRARIES. 

By  THEODORE  W.  KOCH,  Ph.  D. 

Librarian  of  the  University  of  ICichigan  and  Late  Bibliographer  to  Cornell  Univcnity. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  is  not  to  be  taken  literally.  Aristotle  was  the 
first  one  to  collect  a  library;  and  the  taste  for  collecting  exhibited  by  the  later 
sovereigns  was  traceable  to  his  example.  The  library  at  Alexandria  was  the 
culmination  of  this  desire  to  amass  in  one  place  the  literature  of  the  world, 
Greece  and  Asia  having  been  ransacked  for  manuscripts  of  all  kinds.  The 
first  libraries  at  Rome  were  brought  there  &s  a  plunder  of  wrar.  The  library 
formed  by  Augustus  atttached  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  contained  a  rich  collection  of  Latin  and  Greek  works,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Gommodus.  The  famous  Imperial  Library  known  as  the 
Ulpian  Library,  originally  established  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  was  afterwards 
housed  in  the  balths  of  Diocletian. 

With  the  change  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  came  the  intro- 
duction of  Christian  literature  into  the  Imperial  Library.  At  the  death  of 
Constantino  his  new  library  contained  only  6.900  volumes,  but  it  was  largely 
augmented  by  his  successors.  The  removal  of  the  capital  to  Byzantium  reaotea 
on  the  libraries  of  the  Empire,  and  there  was  a  growing  hostility  in  the  Church 
to  the  study  of  pagan  writers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  libraries  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  monastic  orders.  Through  their  scribes  the  ancient  writings 
were  preserved  and  to  some  of  the  monastic  rules  and  practices  is  to  be 
traced  the  origin  of  modern  library  economy.  With  the  Renaissance  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  collecting  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  the  coincidental 
invention  of  printing,  came  the  greatest  impetus  to  the  formation  of  libraries 
and  the  spread  of  learning. 

Tlie  first  of  the  great  modern  collections  were  due  to  the  activity  and  in- 
telligent zeal  of  individuals  like  Cosimo  de*  Medici,  who  began  collecting  books 
while  living  as  an  exile  in  Venice  in  1433  and  upon  his  return  to  Florence 
founded  the  Medicean   library.     The  foundations  of  the  library  at  Durham 
College,  Oxford,  were  laid  by  Richard  de  Bury,  the  author  of  "  Pnilobiblon,"  a 
century  before  Duke  Humphrey  presented  his  books   to   Oxford  University. 
It  was  the  sight  of  the  neglect  into  which  Duke  Humphrey*s  collection  had 
fallen  that  moved  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  to  found  the  Bodleian  library.     The 
British  Museum  is  the  outgrowth  of  &  movement  to  secure  for  the  nation  the 
collections  made  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  the  manuscripts  gathered  by  Robert 
Harley,  first  earl  of  Oxford.     To  these  were  added  the  collection  of  manu- 
scripts made  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.    To  the  initiative  and  far-sighted  policy  of 
Sir  Anthony  Panizzi  (head  librarian,  1856-66)  is  due  much  of  uie  lead  which 
the  British  Museum  has  over  many  other  national  libraries.    The  library  now 
.contains  over  2,000,000  printed  books  and  56,000  manuscripts.    Pamphlets  are 
not  included  in  this  count,  although  it  is  customary  in  many  of  the  continental 
libraries  to  enumerate  them  as  single  items  in  the  total  number  of  volumes. 
The  collection  is  among  the  best  rounded  out  in  the  world.     It  is  not  only 
surprisingly  complete  in  English  publications,  but  it  is  strong  in  all  continental 
literature,  including  Slavonic.     Oriental  languages  are  well  represented.     The 
section  devoted  to  Americana  is  particularly  rich.     The  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  was  opened  in  1602,  and  is  one  of  the  five  recipients  of  the  benefits 
of  the  cooyright  acts  (contains  800,000  vols.,  41,000  mss.).    Another  benefi- 
ciary Is  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  now  containing  half  a  million  volumes.     The  establish- 
ment of  municipal  libraries  in  England  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1850,  which  in  1853  was  modified  to  cover  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  law  is  permissive  rather  than  compulsory,  and  somewhat  over  600  com- 
munities have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  legislation.    The  de- 
velopment of  public  libraries  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
has  been  very  rapid.    Not  only  have  they  increased  in  number,  but  the  older 
ones  have  been  classified  and  catalogued  along  modem  lines,  liberal  ideas  con- 
cerning their  use  by  the  public  have  been  introduced,  free  access  being  allowed 
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to  large  portions  of  many  libraries  and  every  encouragement  given  to  use  the 
books. 

In  the  United  States  is  seen  the  greatest  development  of  the  modern  library 
movement.  The  oldest  library  in  the  country  is  that  of  Harvard  University 
(1638)  now  numbering  over  800,000  volumes.  The  largest  American  library 
is  that  maintained  by  the  Federal  government,  the  library  of  Congress,  which 
contains  1.800,000  volumes.  It  is  active  in  many  ways,  publishing  reference 
lists  of  value  to  all  librarians  and  printing  catalogue  cards  not  only  for  new 
copyright  books  but  also  for  its  large  stock  of  older  literature  and  for  foreign 

ftublications.  No  device  of  recent  years  has  had  a  greater  inlluence  on  the 
cchnique  of  library  work  than  these  printed  cards.  The  proprietary  or  sub- 
scription library  was  the  forerunner  or  the  public  library  m  America,  for  the 
first  of  these  was  founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1731.  A  later  generation 
conceived  the  idea  of  abolishing  all  fees,  making  the  library  entirely  free, 
ivithout  any  subscription  from  the  patron.  In  Peterooro,  New  Hampshire,  there 
was  founded  in  1833  the  first  free  library  supported  by  public  taxation.  While 
at  first  there  were  certain  doubts  in  some  quarters  as  to  providing  free  books 
at  public  expense,  the  general  trend  of  sentiment  has  been  in  favor  of  tax 
supported  free  libraries,  maintained  by  the  people  in  the  same  way  as  are  the 
pubiio  schools.  The  vast  donations  of  Andrew  Carnegie  have  done  much  to 
further  the  spread  of  libraries,  especially  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country. 
The  establishment  of  branch  libraries  in  the  larger  cities  has  been  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  last  decade. 

The  following  tables  will  be  useful  In  showing  the  chief  libraries  of  the 
United  Slates  and  Europe,  only  those  containing  more  than  200,000  books 
being  enumerated: 


THE  GREATEST  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Library.  City. 

The  Gongressional  Library Washington 

The  Boston  Public  Library ^ Boston 

New  York  Public  Library New  York 

Harvard  University  Library Cambridge 

The  New  York  Bute  Library Albany 

The  Yale  University  Library New  Haven 

Ghlcaffo   University  Library Chicago 

Columbia  University  Library New  York 

The  Chicago  Public  Library .• Chicago 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library Brooklyn 

The  Newberry   Library Chicago 

Cornell  University  Library Ithaca 

The  Philadelphia  Free  Library Philadelphia 

The  Library  Company Philadelphia 

The  Mercantile  Library New  York 

The  Princeton  University  Library Princeton 

The  Sutro  Library San  Francisco 

The  Public  Library Cincinnati 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library Philadelphia 

The  Boston  Athensum Boston 


THE  GREATEST  LIBRARIES  IN  EUROPE. 


Library.  City. 

Blbliothtaue  nationale Paris 

British  Museum London 

Imper.  publienaja  Blblloteka St.  Petersburg 

XOnlgllche  Blbllothek Berlin 

X6n.  Hof-u.  SUatsbibliothek .Munich 

K.  u.  k.  HorbU>liothek Vienna 

Unlversittts-u.  Landes- Blbllothek Strassburg 

PubllcnyJ  i  Rumjancovskij  Musej Moscow 

Bodleian  Library Oxford 

Blblloteca  nacional Madrid 

K.  k.  Universltats  Blbllothek Vienna 

Det  store  kongelige  Blbllothek Copenhagen 

Cambridge  University  Library Cambridge 


No.  of 

State. 

Vols. 

D.  C. 

1300,000 

Mass. 

000,000 

New  York 

000,000 

Mass. 

800,000 

New  York 

620,000 

Conn. 

400,000 

Illinois 

440,000 

New  York 

860,000 

Illinois 

850,000 

New  York 

840,000 

Illinois 

S75,000 

New  York 

875.000 

Penna. 

260,000 

Penna. 

250,000 

New  York 

250,000 

N.  J. 

250,000 

Calif. 

245,000 

Ohio 

230,000 

Penna. 

220.000 

Mass. 

220.000 

DPE. 

No.  of 

Country. 

Vols. 

Prance 

2,600,000 

England 

2,000,000 

Russia 

1,330,000      ' 

Prussia 

1,200,000 

Bavaria 

1,000,000 

Austria 

OOO/MO 

Alsace 

814,000 

Russia 

800,000 

England 

600.000 

Spain 

600,000 

Austria 

506,525 

Denmark 

550,000 

England 

550,000 
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WORLDS'  LIBRARIES. 


Library.  cny. 

UDlvemtlts-Bmuothek   QOtlln^n 

KOa.  BlbllaUteek. Tho  Uasuo 

L'Dlveralielt  BlbUotbeek. Ametemini 

UDlverslttts   BltOloUek Lelpils 

Blbllotbfique  royale BnuseU 

Beg.  Bmilaieci  DBiloaBle  ceoirale Florence 

Advocates'    LlDrary EOlntiurHi 

BlbllolIi«que  de  rCnlverslte Paria 

Magyar  nemietl  Muieum Budapeil 

OrosBberioKllcbe   Hof-BUiIlatbek. Darmstadt 

XOnlBllcbe  flirenUlcbe  Blbliotbe]! Dresdeo 

BlblloUifque  de   TArsenal Paris 

InperatorsklJ  varsavskU  Unlversltet Warsaw 

Xttn.    Bayerlscbe  l.ud  wis- Maxim  111  ana -Unlverslilts- 

Blbllotbek   Munlcb 

Blblloteca  Dazlonale  Marclana Venice 

Orosaberz.  n u pre cbt-K aria -unlversttlis-B lb llotliek.. Heidelberg 

imperaiorslEiJa   Akademlia   naOk SU  Peteraburs 

Kongl.  BlbUoiekel Stockholm 

KAa.   Eberbard-Xarls-CnlrerslUls-Blbllotbek. TOblDBen 

n.  BIblloiecs  Dszlonale Naples 

Kobirellse  Frederlks  Unlversltet  Blbllolekel Cbrlstlanla 

BlblTothiNiue  de  I'Unlveralte  de  I'EIil  de  Orand Qbeul 

XOn.  Juiius-Msxinillians-UblversiUU-BibllDtbek....WOnburr 

Unlversytet  Jaglellonakl  w  Krakowle Crikow 

Biblloieca  nazlonale  ceolrale  Villorlo  Emanuele Rome 

Sladiblbllotbek   Hamburr 

„._    .._._.,..^,._-_,^  Stuttgart 

Bamberr 

Rostock 

I  Unlversltet .St.  Petersburg 

!^i^i!^i!I^!ilIiIl!^!i'IwoireDbQitel 

Paris 

Upsala 

Copenbagen 

".'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'. .'".'".'  '^Th  aocbealer 
s-Unlversitlls-BlbIla- 

ibek  Bonn 

K.  k.  Karl-Ferdlnand-Univeralitts-Blbikitbek Pragu9 

Sladiblbllotbek  Prankfon 

Birmingham  Free  Libraries Blrmlngbain 

Imperaiorskll  MoskovsklJ   Uolveraltet tloicow 

Orossberi.     Bad.     Albert  •  Ludwlgs  -  UDlverslUls  - 

Blbliothek  Freiburg  1,  Br. 

Trinity  College  Library Dublin 

Regla  Unlverslla  degll  StudI Bologna 

KOo.   Albertus-unlveralilts-Blbllotbek KOnlgsberg 

Blblloteca  apostollca  Vatlcana noma 

Oorny    Inatltut .St  Petersburg 

BlbllolbCque    cantonale Lansabne 

Blblloteca  nazlonale Turin 

BlJks-Unlveraltelt   tltrecbt 

KOn.  Christian- Albrechis-UDlversltita-BUIiotbek.... Kiel 

Grossberaorllche  Bibilotbek weUnar 

Budapest]  kiralyl  magyar  Tudomany-Egyetem  (Uni- 
versity)    Pudapest 

ImperatorsklJ  HovoroaslJsklJ  Unlversltet Odessa 

OelTenlllcbe    Bibilotbek Basel 

Blblloteca  nazlonale  Braldense Milan 

VerelnigieFrledrlcba-unlTerslUkt-Halle-Wlttenberg  Halle 

London   Library London 

Orossheriog'llche    Heglerungsblbllothek ScbweNn 

Public   Library. Liverpool 

Blblloteca   communale Palermo 

KOn.    Pried rieb- Alexanders -unlvers I tlla- Bibilotbek. Eriangen 

Central  Public  Free  Library Leeds 

Eihnikn  BIbllotheks  thns  Heiudos Aiheiu 

ImperatorsklJ  Kazanakij  unlversltet Kaaan 

University  Library. Edinburgh 

University  Library. Glasgow 

Blbllolheca   naclonal Lisbon 

ImperatorsklJ  JurjevsklJ   Unlversltet Dorpat 

Blblloteca  governaiiva. Lucca 


Country. 

Russia 

wnrtemberg 

■W^ 

3ST»4 

W.^ 

tu.w 

Prussia 

tasM 

Baden 

neAerlanda 

sMjm 

UaS""* 

SJ« 

Italy 

WT.WI 
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No.  of 

LUDrary.  City.  Country.  Vols. 

BIblloteca  communale Fermo  Italy  S06,150 

Unlversldad  central  de  Espafla. Madrid  Spain  S06,134 

Gros8herzo9llcb-und  berzogllch  s&chslscbe  Oesamt- 

unlverslsits-Blbllotbek   Jena  Saze- Weimar     900,000 

Staats-,  Krei8-und  Stadt-Bibliotbek Augsburg  Bavaria  300.000 

Museum  kralovstvl   ceskebo Prague  Bohemia  300,000 

Bll)llotb6que    publlque Bordeaux  Prance  900,000 

K6n.  und  Provlnzlal-Bibllotbek Hanover  Prussia  900,000 

Stadtblbllotbek    Mainz  Hesse  900,000 

Blblloth^ue   Salnte-Oenevlfeve Paris  France  900,000 

PublicnaJa  Blblloteka  1  sostojasclj  prl  nej  muzeJ...Vilna  Russia  900,000 

Staats  Blbllotbek Aarhuus  Denmark  900,000 

In  addition  to  tbese  great  fortresses  of  learning,  one  sbould  mention  tbe  National 
Library  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  Brazil,  containing  some  300,000  volumes;  and  tbe  Japanese 
University  Library  of  Toklo  wblcb  bas  nearly  400,000  books  and  manuscripts.  It  sur- 
passes even  tbe  Imperial  Library  at  Toklo,  wblcb  contains  950,000  books. 


VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

MONEY. 


(Proclaimed  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  October  1,  1003.*) 
(Revised  by  Messrs.  Tbomas  Cook  k  Son,  October  1,  1004.) 


Country.       Standard.     Monetary  Unit 
Argentina   ....Gold.... Peso 

Austrla-H Gold.... Crown    


Belgium  Gold. . .  .Franc 


Bolivia Sliver .  .Boliviano 

Brazil GoId....Mllrels  .. 


Canada  Gold. . .  .Dollar 

Cent.  Am Silver .  .Pesot 

Cblle   Gold..^.Peso 


Costa  Rica.... Gold.... Colon 
Cuba Gold.... Peso  . 


Denmark  Gold. . . .  Crown 

Ecuador  Silver.. Sucre  . 


Value  In 

U.  S.  Gold 

Dollar. 

IO.O06 
.903 


{Sbangbal  .. 
Tientsin  ... 
Canton 

Colombia  Sliver. .Peso 


France Gold....  Franc 

Germany  ....i. Gold.... Mark 


.103 

.406 
.546 

1.00 
.408 
.40 

.609 
.639 
.657 

.408 

.465 

.096 

.968 
.487 


Egypt Gold.... Pound  (100  plasters)       4.043 


.103 
.938 


Coins. 

Gold:  argentine  ($4,894)  and  %  ar- 
gentine. Sliver:  peso  and  divisions. 

Gold:  former  system— 4  florins 
($1,990)  8  florins  ($3,858)  ducat 
($9,987)  and  4  ducats  ($9,149).  Sil- 
ver: 1  and  9  florins.  Gold:  present 
system— 90  crowns  ($4,059)  and  10 
crowns  ($9,096). 

Gold:  10  and  90  francs,  silver:  5 
francs. 

Silver:  boliviano  and  divisions. 

Gold:  5,  10,  and  90  mllrels.  Silver; 
%,  1,  and  9  mllrels. 

Silver:  peso  and  divisions. 

Gold:  escudo  ($1,895)  doubloon 
($3.65)  and  condor  $7.30).  Silver: 
peso  and  divisions. 


Gold:  condor  ($9,647)  and  double- 
condor.    Silver:  peso. 

Gold:  9,  5,  10,  and  90  colons  ($9,307). 
Silver:  5,  10,  95,  and  50  centimos. 

Gold:     doubloon     ($5,017);    Alfonso 
($4,893).    Silver:  peso. 

Gold:  10  and  90  crowns. 

Gold?  10  sucres  ($4.8665).  Silver: 
Sucre  and  divisions. 

Gold:  pound  (100  plasters)  5,  10, 
90,  and  50  plasters.  Silver:  1,  9» 
5,  10,  and  90  plasters. 

Gold:  6,  10,  90,  50,  and  100  francs. 
Silver:  5  francs. 

Gold:  6,  10,  and  90  marks. 
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VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS. 


Country.      Standard.     Monetary  Unit 
Ot.  Britain Gold.... Pound  Sterling... 


Greece  Gold....Diachnia  

Haytl  Gold.... Gourde  

India Gold.... Pound  sterlings. 


Italy  Gold.... Lira 

Japan  Gold.... Yen 


Mexico  Silver .  .Dollar 


Netherlands  ..Gold.... Florin 

NToundP d  ....  Gold. . .  .Dollar 

Norway Gold.... Crown 

Peru  Gold...JSol  .... 


Portugal Gold....Mllreis 

Russia Gold.... Ruble 


Spain  Gold.... Peseta 

Sweden  Gold. . .  .Crown 

Switz'land  ....Gold.... Franc  . 
Turkey  Gold.... Plaster 


Ur u  ff uay   Gold. . .  .Peso   . . 

Venezuela  ....  Gold. . . .  Bolivar 


Value  in 

U.  S.  Gold 

Dollar. 

4.8665 

.193 

.965 

4.8666 

.193 
.498 

.45 

.409 

1.014 
.268 
.40 

1.08 
.515 

.193 
.268 
.193 
.044 

1.034 

.193 


Coins. 


Gold:    sovereign    (pound    sterling) 

and  H  sovereign. 
Gold:  5,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  dracbmas. 

Silver:  5  draclimas. 

Gold:  1,  2,  5,  and  10  gourdes.  Sil- 
ver: gourde  and  divisions. 

Gold:  sovereign  (H.864S).  Silver: 
rupee  and  divisions. 

Gold:  6, 10,  and  20  lire.  Silver:  5  lire. 

Gold:  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  20  yen.  Silver: 
10,  20,  and  50  sen. 

Gold:  dollar  (10.983),  2%  5,  10, 
20  dollars.  Silver:  dollar  (or 
peso)  and  divisions. 

Gold:  10  florins.  Silver:  %,  1,  and 
2V^  florins. 

Gold:  2  dollars   ($2,027). 

Gold:  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold:  libra  ($4.8665).  Silver:  sol 
and  divisions. 

Gold:  1,  2,  5,  and  10  milreis. 

Gold:  Imperial  ($7,718)  and  H  im- 
perial, 7^  rubles  ($3.86).  Silver: 
%,  %,  and  1  ruble. 

Gold:  25  pesetas.    Silver:  5  pesetas. 

Gold:  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold:  6  10,  and  20  frs.   Silver:  5  trs. 

Gold:  20,  50,  100,  250,  and  500  pias- 
ters. 

QoliX:  peso.  Silver:  peso  and  divi- 
sions. 

Gold:  5,  10,  50,  and  100  bolivars. 
Silver:  5  bolivars. 


•The  coins  of  silver- standard  countries  are  valued  by  their  silver  contents  at  the 
average  market  price  of  silver  for  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  this  circular, 
t  Not  Including  Costa  Rica.  %  The  British  dollar  has  the  same  value  as  the  Mexican  at 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlement.  §  The  sovereign  is  the  standard  coin  of  India 
but  the  rupee  ($0,324)  is  the  money  of  account,  current  at  16  to  the  sovereign. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  PAPER  NOTES  IN  AMERICAN 
MONEl  BASED  UPON  THE  VALUES  EXPRESSED  IN  THE  ABO\'E  TABLE. 


French 

Franc, 

Chinese 

Russian 

British  £ 

German 

irallan 

Tael, 

Dutch 

Indian 

Gold 

Austrian 

number. 

Sterling. 

Mark. 

Lira. 

(Shanghai). 

Florin. 

Rupee. 

Ruble. 

Crown. 

1 

$    4.8665 

$0,238 

$0,193 

$0,602 

$0,420 

$0,324 

$  0.515 

$0,203 

2 

0.733 

0.476 

0.386 

1.204 

0.804 

0.648 

1.03 

0.406 

3 

14.5905 

0.714 

0.579 

1.806 

1.206 

0.972 

1.545 

9.6^9 

4 

10.466 

0.952 

0.772 

2.406 

1.608 

1.296 

2.06 

0.812 

5 

24.3325 

1.19 

0.965 

3.01 

2.01 

1.62 

2.575 

1.015 

6 

29.109 

1.428 

1.158 

3.612 

2.412 

2.044 

3.09 

1.218 

7 

34.0655 

1.666 

1.351 

4.214 

2.814 

2.368 

3.605 

1.421 

8 

38.932 

1.904 

1.544 

4.816 

3.216 

2.592 

4.12 

1.624 

9 

43.7985 

2.142 

1.737 

5.418 

3.618 

2.916 

4.635 

1.827 

10 

48.665 

2.38 

1.93 

6.022 

4.02 

3.24 

5.15 

2.08 

20 

97.33 

4.76 

3.86 

12.04 

8.04 

6.48 

10.30 

4.06 

30 

145.995 

7.14 

5.79 

18.06 

12.06 

9.72 

15.15 

6.09 

40 

194.66 

9.52 

7.72 

24.68 

16.08 

12.96 

20.60 

8.12 

50 

243.325 

11.90 

19.65 

30.10 

20.10 

16.20 

25.75 

lO.lS 

100 

486.65 

23.80 

9.30 

60.20 

40.20 

92.40 

61.50 

20.30 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

WEIGHTS. 

TROY  WEIGHT. 

For  welfftaing  Gold,  Silver,  Jewelry,  etc. 

24  grains  =  l  pennyweight,  marked  pwt.,  or  dwt. 

20  pennyweights  =  l  ounce,  marked  oz. 

^  pennyweights  =  is  ounces  =  l  pound,    marked  Ih. 

APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHT. 

In  Compounding  Medicine. 

20  grains      =1  scruple,  marked  9 
3  scruples  =  1  dram,      marked -^^  x 
8  drams      .=  1  ounce,    marked-       J 
12  ounces     =  1  pound,    marked  lb. 
The  pound  and  ounce  In  Troy  and  Apothecaries'  Weights  are  alike;  but  the  ounce 
is  differently  divided. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 


16  drams 
16  ounces 
14  pounds 
28  pounds 
4  quarters 


Long  Ton. 

=  1  ounce,  marked  oz. 

=  1  pound,  marked  Vx 

=  1  stone. 

:=1  quarter,  marked  qr. 

=  1  hundredweight,  marked  cwt. 


Short  Ton. 

87  11-32  grains  =  1  dram. 


SO  hundredweight  =  l  ton  (SS40  lbs.). 

DIAMOND  WEIGHT. 

Applied  to  the  weighing  of  diamonds. 

16     parts  =1     grain. 

4     grains  =1     carat. 

1  carat  =3%  grains  Troy  (nearly). 

151%  carats  =1     ounce  Troy. 

The  word  carat  ts  also  used  to  ex- 
press the  fineness  of  gold.  The  mass  Is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four 
parts,  or  carats,  and  is  said  to  be  so 
many  carats  fine  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  24th  parts  of  pure  gold  contained 
in  It 


16  drams 
16  ounces 
25  pounds 
4  quarters 
20  cwt. 


=  1  ounce. 
=  1  pound. 
=  1  quarter. 
— ^■j  cwt 

=  1  ton '(2,000  lbs.). 


WOOL  WEIGHT. 

cwt. 


7  pounds 

2  cloves 

2  stones 

6Vi  tods 

2  weys 

13  sacks 

240  pounds 


:1  clove 

:1  stone 

:1  tod 

:1  wey 

:l  sack 

:l  last 

:1  pact 


0 
0 
0 

1 

8 

39 

0 


qr. 

0 
0 

1 

2 
1 

0 
0 


lb. 

0 
14 
0 
14 
0 
6 
0 


GLASS  WEIGHT. 

5  pounds  =  1  stone. 
24  stone    =1  seam. 


HAY  and  STRAW  WEIGHT 

36  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  straw  =  i  truss. 
56  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  old  hay  =  1  truss. 
60  0)8.  avoirdupois  of  new  hay  =  1  truss. 
36  trusses  ^1  load. 

Hay  is  called  *'  old  "  after  the  beginning  of  September.    A  load  of  old  hay  should 
weigh  18  cwt.;  a  load  of  new  hay  10  cwt.  32  lbs.    A  load  of  straw  weighs  li  cwt.  64  lbs. 


WEIGBnrS  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES. 


Apples   (dried ) 26  lbs. 

Barley  48  lbs. 

Beans  (white) 60  lbs. 

Bran  20  lbs. 

Buckwbeat   48  lbs. 

Caster  '. 46  lbs. 

Coal  80  lbs. 

Corn  (shelled) 56  lbs. 

Corn  Meal 48  lbs. 

Corn  (in  ear) 70  lbs. 

Clover  (red) 64  lbs. 


100  lbs.  flour  or  grain 

100  lbs.  nails 

100  lbs.  dry  flsb 

106  lbs.  floor 

200  lbs.  pork,  beef,  or 

fish  In  brine 
280  lbs.  salt  at  salt  works 
1000  oz.  water 
256  lbs.  soap 


Pounds  to  Bushel. 

Avoirdupois. 

Clover   (white) 62  lbs. 

Flaxseed  56  lbs. 

Flour  56  lbs. 

Hair  (plastering) 8  lbs. 

Hemp  Seed 44  lbs. 

Lime   (unslaked) 30  lbs. 

Linseed  52  lbs. 

Malt 88  lbs. 

Millet  50  lbs. 

Oatmeal 51  lbs. 

Oats 32  0)8. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WEIGHTS. 


Onions  57  lbs. 

Peaches  (dried) 33  lbs. 

Peas  60  lbs. 

Potatoes  (white) 60  lbs. 

Potatoes  (sweet )..;.. 55  lbs. 

Rye  56  lbs. 

Salt  (fine).... 55  lbs. 

Salt  (coarse) 50  lbs. 

Turnips  55  lbs.. 

Timothy  Seed 46  lbs. 

Wheat 60  lbs. 


1  cental. 
1  keg. 
1  quintal. 
1  barrel. 

1  barrel. 
1  barrel. 
1  cubic  ft. 
1  barrel. 
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140  lbs.  flour  ss  1  bon. 

56  lbs.  butter  =  l  firkin. 

64  lbs.  soap'  =  1  firkin. 

324  lbs.  coal  =  1  sack. 

14  lbs.  fish  =  1  stone. 

8  lbs.  meat  =  1  stone. 

304  lbs.  beef  (Irish)  88  pes.  =  1  tierce. 
320  lbs.  pork  (Irish)  80  pes.  =  1  tierce. 

84  lbs.  butter  =:  1  tub. 

256  lbs.  cheese  =  1  weight. 
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MEASURES. 

LINEAR  OR  LONG  MEASURE. 

For  measuring  lines  or  distances  when  lenffth  only  Is  considered. 


8  barleycorns 

3  Inches 

4  Inches 
0  Inches 

12  Inches 

3  feet 

a        f  AAt 

16^  feet,   or   5H  yards 

40     rods 
8     furlongs 
i%o  statute  miles 
3%o  geographical  miles 

60     geographical  miles 

e&%  statute  miles 
360     degrees 


=  1  Inch,  marked  in. 

=  1  palm. 

=  1  hand. 

=  1  span. 

=  1  foot,  marked  ft. 

=  1  yard,  marked  yd. 

=  1  fathom. 

=  1  rod. 

=  1  furlong*  marked  fur. 

=  1  statute  mile,  marked  m. 

=  1  geographical  mile. 

— —  4  leairue 

=  1  degree*,  marked  deg.  or  * 
=  1  equatorial  degree  (nearly). 
=  1     circumference  of  the  earth. 


SQUARE   OR  SLUFACE  MEASURE. 

For  measuring  surfaces,  as  land,  noors  and  sides  of  buildings,  etc. 


144     square  Inches 

9     square  feet 
372)4  square  feet 
30^  square  yards 
40     square  rods 
4     roods  or  160  sq.  rds. 
640     acres 
86     square  sections 


:l  square  foot,  marked  sq.  ft. 
:1  square  yard,  marked  sq.  yd. 
:l  square  rod,  marked  sq.  rd. 
:1  square  rod,  marked  sq.  rd. 
:l  rood. 

:  1  sq.  m.  or  1  sq.  section. 
1  township,  6  miles  square. 


APOTHECARIES'  FLUID  MEASURE. 


minims  (m)  =1  fluid  drachm,  marked  3  x 
nuld  drachms  =  1  nuld  ounce,  marked  — J^ 
fluid  ounces     =  1  pint,  marked  0  ^ 


60 
8 
10 
8  pmts 


=  1  gallon,  marked  con. 


LIQUID  MEASURE. 

For  measuring  lyine.  Water,  Cider,  Oil,  and  most  other  Liquids. 


4     gills 
2     pints 
4     quarts 
10     gallons 
31^  gallons 
2     barrels 
barrels 


=    1  pint  (pt.)      = 


28%  cubic  inches. 
57%  cubic  Inches. 


1  quart  (qt.) 

1  gallon  (gal.)  =  231     cubic  Inches. 


4 
2 


pipes 
111 


42     gallons 
2     tierces 


=    1  anker. 

=  63  gallons  =: 

=  126  gallons  =s 

=  252  gallons  = 

=  84  gallons  = 


1  barrel,  marked  bbl. 

1  hogshead,  marked  hhd. 

1  pipe. 

1  tun. 

1  tierce. 

1  puncheon. 


ALE  OR  REER  MEASURE. 

Applicable  to  the  measuring  of  Ale,  Beer,  and  Milk. 


2  pints 
4  quarts 
36  quarts 
2  flrklns 

2  kilderkins 

3  kilderkins: 

4  kilderkins 
6  kilderkins 


1  quart 

1  gallon 

9  gallons 

18  gallons 

38  gallons 

54  gallons 

72  gallons 

108  gallons 


70Vi  cubic  Inches. 

282  cubic  Inches. 

1  flrkln. 

1  kilderkin. 

1  barreL 

1  hogshead. 

1  puncheon. 

1  butt 


DRY  MEASURE. 


Applicable  to  all  articles,  not  liquid,  bought  and  sold  by  measure,  such  as 

Grain,  Salt.  Coal,  etc. 
2  pints      =  1  quart      =  67%  cubic  Inches. 
4  quarts    =  1  gallon     =  268%  cubic  inches. 
8  quarts   =  2  gallons    =    1     peck,  marked  pk. 
4  pecks     =  1  bushel,  marked  bu. 

8  bushels  =  1  quarter. 
36  bushels  =  1  chaldron,  marked  ch. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


MEASURE  OF  TIME. 

Used  In  the  Computation  of  Time. 


MEASURE   OF 

Used  in  measuring 


1  minute,  marked  min. 

1  hour,  marked  hr. 

1  day. 

1  week,  marked  wk. 

1  fortnight. 

1  month. 


69  seconds 
60  minutes 
S4  hours 
7  days 
2  weeks 
4  weeks 
53  weeks,  1  day, 

and  6  hours=  IS  calendar  months. 
12  calendar 
months  or  366 
days    and    6 
hours  =1  Julian  year. 

LAND  MEASURE. 

Used  in  measuring  Distances  and  the 
Area  of  Surfaces. 

:i  link,  marked  L 

:1  rod. 

:4  rods  =  l  chain. 

:1  mile. 

:l  mile. 

1  sq.  rod. 
:1  sq.  chain. 

1  sq.  acre. 


60  seconds  (")  = 
60  minutes  = 
30  degrees  = 
90  degrees  = 
IS  signs  or 
360  degrees 
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CIRCULAR   MOTION. 

Latitude,  Longitude,  etc. 

minute,  marked  ' 

degree,  marked  deg.  or  ^ 

sign. 

quadrant  or  right  angle. 


^ 


=  1  great  circle  of  the  Zodiac. 


7.09  inches 

25 

links 

100 

links 

80 

chains 

390 

rods 

695 

sq.  links 

16 

so.  rods 

10 

sq.  chains 

PAPER  MEASURE. 

S4     Sheets  =1  quire. 
10^  quires  =  1  token. 
90     quires  =1  ream. 
10     reams  =1  hale. 

NAUTICAL  MEASURE. 

6  feet  =  1  fathom. 

608  feet  =1  cable  length. 

10  cable  lengths  =  1  nautical    mile 

(6,080  ft.). 

MARINERS'  MEASURE. 

6     feet  =sl  fathom. 

190     fathoms  =  1  cable  length. 

VA  cable  lengths  =:  l  mile. 


.« 


SOLID  OR  CUBIC  MEASURE. 

For  measuring  Solid  Bodies  and  Spaces  having  Length,  Breadth  and  Thickness,  or 

Depth;  as  Timber,  Wood»  Stone,  Ships,  etc. 

1798  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic   foot. 

97  cubic  feet  =s  1  cubic  yard. 

16  cubic  feet  =1  cord  foot  of  wood. 

198  cubic  feet  =1  cord. 

8  cord  feet  =  1  cord. 

16%  cubic  feet  =  1  perch. 

40  cubic  feet  =1  ton,  U.  S.  Shipping. 

49  cubic  feet  =  l  ton,  Eng.  Shipping. 
40  feet  of  round  timber  =1  ton  or  load. 

50  feet  of  hewn  timber  =r  i  ton  or  load. 

CLOTH  MEASURE. 

For  dealers  in  Cloth,  Carpet,  Ribbons,  etc. 

9^  Inches  =1  nail. 

0     inches  =s  4  nails  =1  quarter,  marked  qr. 

97     inches  =  3  quarters  =1  ell  Flemish. 

36     inches  =  4  quarters  =1  yard. 

45     inches  =5  quarters  =1  ell  English. 

54     Inches  =  6  quarters  =1  ell  French. 

SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  MEASURES. 

:  1  Bible  cubit.  8     feet        =  1  common  pace. 

:  1  military  pace.  ^  part  of  an  inch  =  a  hair's  breadth. 


91.8  inches 
i^  feet 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OP  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

LENGTH. 

MBTBIC  OBNOMIKATIONB  AND  VAIXJEB,     BQUIYALBNTS  IN  CUSTOMABT  UNITS. 


Myriameter 

Kilometer 

Hektometer 

Dekameter 

Meter 

Decimeter 

Centimeter 

Millimeter 


10,000  meters  =    6.9137   miles. 
1.000  meters  =    0.69137  mile,  or  8980  feet  and  10  inches. 


100  meters  =398 
10  meters  =393.7 


=  1  meter  = 

=  Vio  of  a  meter  = 
=  V4oo  of  a  meter  = 
=  Viooo  of  a  meter  = 


39.87 
3.937 
0.3937 
0.0394 

AREA. 


feet  and 

Inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

inch. 

inch. 


1  inch. 


METRIC  DENOMINATIONS  AND  YALITBS.     EQUIVALENTS  IN  CUBTOMART  UNITS. 

Hektare==  10,000  square  meters  =      9.471    acres. 
Are        =     100  square  meters  =  119.6       square  yards. 
Declare  =       10  square  meters  =     11.96     square  yards. 
Centare=         1  square  meter  =1550         square  Inches. 
MiUiare=  1  square  centimeter  =      0.1550  square  inches. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


CAPACITY  AND  VOLUME. 

MBTRIC  DENOMINATIONS  AND  YALUXS.  SQUIYALENT8  IN  CU8T01CART  UNIT8. 


Names. 


No.  of 

Liters. 


Cubic  Measure. 


Dry  Measure. 


Liquid  or  Wine 
Measure. 


Kiloliter.  or  Stere..  1000 

HektoUter   100 

Dekaliter  10 

Liter  1 

Deciliter   Vio 

Centiliter  Moo 

Milliliter  Viooo 


1 


cubic 
cubic 
cubic 
cubic 
cubic, 
cubic 
cubic 


meter 1.3079 

meter s  bu. 

dec 9.081 

dec 0.9061 

dec 6.1089 

cen 0.6102 


cubic  yards 864.17 

and  3.85  pecks...    86.417 

quarts   3.6417 

quart    1.05668 

cubic  Inches 0.845 

cubic  inch 0.3381 


cen. 


0.061  cubic  inch 0.8705 


erallons. 

gallons. 

arallons. 

quarts. 

ffiU. 

n.  OK. 
ft  dran. 


'  WEIGHT  (OR  MASS). 

Metric  Denominations  and  Values.  Equivalents  In  Customary  Units? 


Names. 


Welg-ht  of  what 
Number     quantity  of  water 
of  grams,  at  maximum  density. 


Avoirdupois 
Weight 


Troy  Weight. 


Mllller  or  Tonneau 

Suintal    
yriagram  

Kilogram  or  Kilo.. 

Hectogram  

Dekagram  

Oram    

Decigram    

Centigram  

Milligram  


1,000.000...    1 

100,000...     1 

10,000...  10 

1,000...    1 

100...     1 

10...  10 

nOOO"-     1 


cubic  meter 8,804.68 

hectoliter   880.468 


liters 

liter  

deciliter  . 

cubic  cen 

cubic 

cubic 

cubic 

cubic 


lbs 8,679.88 

lbs 867.983 


cen.. 
cen.. 
mini, 
mini. 


88.0468 
8.80468 
3.5874 
0.3587 

15.4387 
1.5438 
0.1543 
0.0154 


lbs. 
lbs. 
ozs. 
ozs. 
grs. 
grs. 
grs. 
grs. 


86.7983 
8.67993 
3.815 
0.3815 
0.03815 
1.54394 
0.15438 
0.01543 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

grs. 

grs. 

grs. 


EASY  CONVERSION  HELPS. 


Mllllmeterh 

Millimeters 

Centimeters 

Centimeters 

Meters 

Meters 

Meters 

Kilometers 

KUometers 

Kilometers 

Square  millimeters 

Square  millimeters 

Square  centimeters 

Square  centimeters 

Square  meters 

Square  kilometers 

Hectares 

Cubic  centimeters 

Cubic  centimeters 

Cubic  meters 

Cubic  meters 

Cubic  meters 

Liters 

Liters 

Liters 

Liters 

Liters 

Hectoliters 

Hectoliters 

Hectoliters 

Hectoliters 

Grammes 

Grammes 

Grammes  (water) 

Grammes 

Grammes  per  cu.  cent. 

Pounds. 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms  per  sq.  cent. 

Kilograms  per  meter 

Kilograms  per  cu.  meter 


X 

.03937 

+ 

85.4 

X 

.3937 

-i- 

8.54 

X 

39.37 

X 

3.881 

X 

1.094 

X 

.681 

.2. 

• 

1.6093 

X  3880.7 

X 

.0155 

* 

645.1 

X 

.855 

-5- 

6.451 

X 

10.764 

X 

847.1 

X 

8.471 

m 

16.383 

-^ 

3.69 

X 

35.315 

X 

1.308 

X 

864.8 

X 

61.082 

X 

33.84 

X 

.8648 

-h 

8.78 

MM 

• 

88.316 

X 

3.531 

X 

2.84 

X 

.131 

• 

86.48 

X 

15.439 

X 

961 

•*- 

89.57 

-f- 

88.35 

•4- 

87.7 

X 

0.45 

X 

8.8046 

X 

35.3 

^•^ 

1108.3 

X 

14.888 

X 

.679 

X 

.068 

:  Inches. 

:  inches. 

:  Inches. 

:  inches. 

:  inches  (Act  Congress). 

:reet. 

:  yards. 

:  miles. 

:  miles. 

:  feet. 

:  square  Inches. 

:  square  inches. 

:  square  inches. 

:  square  inches. 

:  square  feet. 

:  acres. 

:  acres. 

:  cubic  inches. 

:  fluid  drachms  (U.  S.  Phar.). 

:  cubic  feet. 

:  cubic  yards. 

:  gallons  (831  cu.  in.). 

: cubic  inches  (Act  Congress). 

: fluid  ounces   (U.  S.  Phar.). 

: gallons  (831  cu.  in.). 

: gallons  (831  cu.  In.). 

:  cubic  feet 

:  cubic  feet. 

: bushels  (8150.49  cu.  in.). 

:  cubic  yards. 

:  gallons  (831  cu.  in.). 

:  grains. 

:  dynes. 

:  fluid  ounces. 

:  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Sounds  per  cu.  inch, 
ilograms. 
:  pounds. 

:  ounces  avoirdupois, 
ztons  (8000  lbs.). 
: pounds  per  sq.  in. 
:  pounds  per  sq.  ft. 
:  pounds  per  cu.  ft. 


LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Date.  Desismatlon.  Where  01)serve(l. 

January   1  New  Year's  Day:  All   States   and   District   of  Columbia,  and 

Alaska,  except  Kansas  and  Massachusetts. 
In  Maine  a  bank  holiday  only  legally. 

January   8  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  Louisiana. 

of  New  Orleans: 

January  19  Lee's  Birthday:  Florida,    Georgia,    North    Carolina.    South 

Carolina,  Virgrinla,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas. 
February    Mardi-Oras:  Parish  of  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

February  IS   Georgia  Day:  Georgia. 

February  12   Lincoln's  Birthday:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota.  Utah,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

February  2S Washington's  Birthday;      All   States   and  District  of  Columbia,  and 

Alaska. 

March  8  Tezans'  Independence  Day:  Texas. 

March  4  Inauguration  Day:  District  of  Columbia,  when  the  President  is 

inaugurated. 

April   6  Confederate  Memorial         Louisiana. 

Day: 

April  IS  Halifax   Independence         North  Carolina. 

Resolutions: 

April  13  Thomas  Jefferson's  Alabama. 

Birthday: 

April  Good  Friday:  Alabama,    Connecticut,    Delaware,    Florida, 

Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 

April  10  Patriot's  Day:  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

April  81   Anniversary  of  the  Bat-   Texas. 

tie  of  San  Jacinto: 

April  86  Confederate  Memorial         Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  MisslsslppL 

Day: 

May  10  Confederate  Memorial         North  and  South  CaroUnaa. 

May  Day: 

(Snd.  Friday) Confederate  Day:  Tennessee. 

May  80   Anniversary  of  the  Sign-   North  Carolina. 

ing  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

May  80  Decoration  Day:  All   States   and  District  of   Columbia  and 

Alaska,  except  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississsippt,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tenneasee  and  Texas. 

June  8    Jefferson   Davis's    Birth- 
day: Florida,     Georgia,     Alabama,     Mississippi, 

Tennessee,  Texas  and  South  Carolina,  vfr- 
ginia  in  public  schools. 

July  4  1.... Independence  Day:  All  States   and  District  of   Columbia  and 

Alaska. 

July  10    Admission  Day:  Wyoming. 

July  94  Pioneers'  Day:  Utah. 

August   1 Colorado  Day:  Colorado. 
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1098  LEGAL  ^HOLIDAYS. 

Date.  Designation.  Where  Observed. 

August  16  Bennington  Battle  Day:       Vermont. 

SeDtember   Labor  Day:  All   States   and   District   of   Columbia   and 

Alaska,  Louisiana  (Orleans  parish) ,  Wyom- 
ing (by  proclamation  of  Qovernor). 

September  0  Admission  Day:  Gallfornla. 

September  12  "Old  Defenders'  pay":      Baltimore,  Md. 

October  12  Columbus  Day:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 

Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Washing- 
ton. 

October  31 Admission  Day :  Nevada. 

November  1    All  Saints*  Day :  Louisiana. 

November 

(ist   Friday) Pioneer  Day:  Montana,  Public  Schools. 

laSt^ursday) Thanksgiving  Day:  All   States    and   District   of   Columbia   and 

'■*'  ^  Alaska.    But  in  some  not  a  legal  holiday. 

December  25  Christmas  Day:  All  States  and  District  of  Columbia. 


ELECTION  DAYS. 

February  ,      „.     .      ^  ,^         ,      . 

(3rd  Tuesday) Spring  Election  Day:  Pennsylvania. 

March 

(3rd  Tuesday) Primary  Election  Day : 

In  presidential  year.         North  Dakota. 

(1st  Monday) Annual  Sprmg  Election:     Michigan. 

(last  Wednesday).. Primary  Election  Day:        North  Dakota. 

'^l  8.tur<Uy) primary  ElecUon  D«r:        Tex«. 

August  Primary  Election  Day:        MissourL 

August 

Last  Tuesday 

preceding    every 

general  November 

election    Primary  Election  Day:        Michigan. 

Q|kr\tAffnl)Af* 

(ist   Tuesday) Primary  Election  Day:        Wisconsin. 

September 

In  even  years Primary  Election  Day:        Oregon. 

November 

Tuesday    after   General  Election  Day:        Arizona,    California.    Colorado,    Delawire, 
the  first  Monday  Florida,   Idaho,   Illinois    (Cairo,   Chicago, 
of  November   in                                                 Danville,  East  St.  Louis,  Galesborg,  Rock- 
every  year  when                                                 ford  and  Springfield),  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken- 
such    elections                                                 tucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mich- 
are  held igan,  Minnesota,   Missouri,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina.  Nortb 
Dakota,   Ohio,   Oklahoma,   Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania,  Rhode   Island,  South   Carollns, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vlrglnit. 
West    Virginia,    Washington,    Wisconsin 
and  Wyommg. 


ANCES  IN  KNOTS  OR  NAUTICAL  MU 

FROM  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


Sbort  Track— Auff.  u  to  Jan.  14,  East. 
Auff.  16  to  Jan.  14,  West. 

Long  Track— Jan.  15  to  \ug.  33,  East. 
Jan.  15  to  \ag.  14,  West. 


Sandy  Hook  Lightship  *  and— 

Alexandria,  Egypt  

Antwerp    

Azores  (Ponta  Delgada) 

Bremen    

Brow  Head  

Cape  Race  

Cherbourg    

Dover    

Pastnet    

Pire  Island  Lightship  

Plushing    

Genoa    

Gibraltar   

Hamburg    

If  AVI*  A 

LlveroooV  (Landing '  Stage) ! .' !  .*  .*  .* .' !  .* .' .' .' ! '. '. .' ! .' .' !  .*  ,* 

Lizard  Point  

London  (Tilbury  Docks) 

Nantucket   Lightship    

Naples    

Needles 

Newfoundland  (Banks  of) 

Plymouth    , 

Queenstown 

Roche's  Point  

Rotterdam    

SciUy  Islands   (Bishop's  Rock) 

Southhampton   (Docks) 

*  New  York  (Battery)  to  Sandy  Hook  Lightship, 

25  miles. 

Delaware  Breakwater*  and— 

Antwerp 

Pastnet 

Flushing 

Gravesend    

Liverpool  (Landing  Stage) 

Lizard  Point  

London   (Tilbury   Docks) 

Nantucket  Lightship  

Newfoundland  (Banks  of) 

*  Philadelphia  to  Delaware  Breakwater,  88  miles. 

Boston  Light  *  and— 

Antwerp    

Azores  (Ponta  Delgada) 

Brow  Head  

Gibraltar    

Liverpool  (Landing  Stage) 

Queenstown    

*  Boston  (Dock)  to  Boston  Light,  16  miles. 

HoBtreal  and— 

Antwem 

Liverpool  (Landing  Stage).!..!!..!  — !! 

London  (Tilbury  Docks) 

Qu^ec   155 

Portland  to— 

Halifax   326 

Liverpool    2JMS 

New  OrleaB.<t  to— 

Liverpool  (Landing  Stage) 4.46S 

London  (Tilbury  Docks) 4.676 
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EASTBOUND 

WESTBOUND 

Short 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Track 

Track 

Track 

Track 

4.953 

4,962 

4.945 

4,954 

3,388 

3.432 

3396 

3.388 

FS 

2331 

2381 

8.230 

3,563 

3,698 

3336 

3,629 

2,744 

8360 

2,717 

2323 

006 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3,073. 

3,188 

3,046 

3.139 

3,100 

3399 

3,163 

3,259 

2,751 

29 

3,278 

8376 

2.794 

«330 

•  •  •  « 

3,387 

•  •  •  • 

3351 

•  •  •  • 

3.344 

4.021 

4,031 

4,013 

4,023 

3,168 

3,178 

3,160 

3.170 

3,511 

3,681 

3,485 

3,578 

3,145 

3346 

8,110 

3,205 

3,033 

8,168 

3,015 

3,124 

2,029 

3,038 

2,002 

2,905 

8,257 

3366 

3330 

3,326 

193 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  « 

■  •  •  • 

4,116 

4,186 

4,108 

4.118 

3,073 

3,188 

3,046 

3,139 

935 

.  • « • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  » 

2.978 

3387 

3,951 

8,047 

2314 

8,939 

2,787 

2393 

2310 

8,986 

2,783 

2389 

3327 

3,436 

3,300 

3,393 

2380 

8,069 

2353 

2,946 

8396 

8304 

3,068 

• 

3,161 

3,397 

3,506 

8.379 

3.478 

23S5 

8,950 

2307 

2.913 

3352 

3^1 

3334 

3,427 

3,385 

3,444 

3313 

3,409 

3,116 

8341 

3,008 

3,204 

3,008 

8,111 

2,985 

8378 

3,336 

8,445 

3,314 

3,410 

277 

• . « . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,009 

.... 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

3,161 

3380 

3.126 

3333 

2,064 

8,078 

8,064 

2,078 

2,588 

8,718 

8,548 

2,668 

3,048 

3,063 

3,048 

3.062 

2388 

3,017 

8.947 

2,967 

8,658 

8,787 

8,617 

2.737 

3.150 

8,254 

3.150 

3.254 

2,755 

2,968 

2.755 

2.068 

3,082 

3.186 

3.088 

3.186 

8,965 


4,465 
4,676 


2319 


4.465 
4,676 


2,935 


4.465 
4,676 


IMPORTS  AND  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHAN- 
DISE, BY  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES,  YEARS 
ENDING  JUNE  30, 1905  and  1911. 


IMPORTS. 

Articles.  1906 

Sujar   9  Q7,6<5,449 

Chemicals,  drugs  and  dyes 54,779,559 

India  rubber  and  ffutta-percha,  crude 50,73937S 

Coffee     84,654,069 

Silk,  unmanufactured 61,040,053 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  skins 64,764,146 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 48,919,936 

Fibers,  vegetable,  etc.,  manufactures  of 40,125,406 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 39,564,823 

Fruits  and  nuts 25,937,456 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 83,313,931 

Tin  In  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  etc 23,878,471 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 23,510,164 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 22,145346 

Oils    11,593,520 

Silk,  manufactures  of 32312365 

Copper,  manufactures  of 19,942,511 

Fibers,  vegetable,  etc.,  unmanufactured 38,118,071 

Seeds    3,457,619 

Cotton,  unmanufactured  9,414,750 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of 18,306302 

Wool,  unmanufactured 46325,558 

Art   works 4  381 324 

Articles,  the  growth,  etc.,  of  the  United  States,  returned....  9,079,124 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 10,213,496 

Wool,  manufactures  of 17393,663 

Spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors 17,652323 

Tea  # 16330358 

Fish   10,498,076 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 11,666338 

Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  and  shells  of 8,577,649 

Meat  and  dairy  products 5336356 

Breadstuffs 6,557347 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 11,659,723 

Fertilizers    4,534,700 

Vegetables  3,983.972 

Metals,  metal  compositions,  and  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s*..  7,050.118 

Copper  ore,  matte,  and  regulus 4392,961 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and  materials  for 4,379,473 

Animals 3337,454 

All  other  articles 109,318.550 

Total 11,117,513,071 

*  Not  elsewhere  stated. 


1911 

196,691396 
95,101,006 
90,575,643 
90,567.788 
74,996,193 
70,504,980 

66,996351 
54,766,999 
5S»93130S 
41315,067 
40,725,400 
87,935,978 
35,084,808 
83372,468 
33,023,087 
88,137337 
82,013362 
80,752350 
29,757,955 
24,776320 
23,618,948 
28328,005 
29,495342 
20,917396 
18,026380 
18360,791 
18,004.906 
17,613360 
14,930314 
14336,730 
.    143&2379 
14309,970 
13,452.732 
11,411,665 
10,150,149 
0303355 
9307,015 
7.650342 
7,653348 
6350.964 
165304.640 

11327326,105 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 

Articles.  1906 

Cotton,  unmanufactured $379,965,014 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 134,798363 

Meat  and  dairy  products 169.998373 

Breadstuffs    107.732,910 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 87,564,009 

Mineral  oils    79,793,222 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 58,009,977 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of .- 37,936.745 

Coal   29.158322 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 35,491,019 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 49.666,080 

Agricultural  Implements 20,721 ,741 

Cars,  carriages,  etc 10,610.437 

1100 


1911 

1585318360 

230,725,359 

149,389.737 

124,913,537 

104,908.406 

98.115316 

92355.951 

53.673.056 

45.013.436 

43,638.904 

40351 318 

85,973399 
30334,936 


DOUESTIC  EXPORTS. 

Articles.  igot 

NbvsI   stores 16,10e,W3 

FruJls   anil  nuts I5.«»,S8« 

criemlcols,  drugs,  dyes,  uid  medicines Itfiai,i& 

\egeialile  oil ie,lt3f^i 

Oil  csko  and  oll-calie  me«l St.TTS.BH 

P»pcr,  iDd  manuractures  of is.oesiia 

Animals   «,T!8,ll8t 

India  rubber,  and  manufactures  or ^,508.604 

Insirumenta  for  sclemmc  purposes  B,IT!,980 

Ferrlllzers   7,8!0,88B 

Furs  and  fur  skins iim^N 

Flbpra,  vegetable,  aic.  mtnutactures  or t,TM,809 

Flili 8,687383 

Paraffln  and  parainn  wax T,TSa,IKi 

Photo  graphic   goods U3,93> 

Household  and  personal  effects a.KS.OW 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 3,19ajl7 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of. 3,09t.7Si 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  and  matte a.iM.oi! 

Vegetables  3axi3«> 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  confectionery 4,f3i,TGT 

Grease,  grease  scrapi,  etc 3.7iO,9(n 

ColTee,  green i.H«,tci7 

Explosives  »,5M337 

Soap i,enijai 

Coke  3sx.ua 

Seeds  I,11S7,7« 

Ml  other  anicies »,iSi,ia2 

Total    ll,«1,7U.MI 


Tbe  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Dscal  year  ending  June  30.  IBtt, 
showed  larger  exports  than  ever  before  and 
larger  imports  tban  in  any  earlier  year  ex- 
cept 1SI0.  The  exports  for  the  Qrst.  lime 
crossed  tbe  two  billion  dollar  line,  tbe  total 
value  of  domestic  merchandise  exported 
being  (8,013,000,000,  while  the  foreign  mer- 
chandise exported  also  showed  a  larger 
total  than  ever  before,  (35,771,000,  making 
the  grand  total  of  exports  f£  ,049,000,000. 
imports  amounted  to  ti .887,000.000  In  tbe 
nscal  year  I«ll,  against  11.887.000,000  In 
the  Immediately  preceding  year,  making  the 
total  foreign  cioamerce  13,578,000,000.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  (S99,- 
000,000,  against  •188,000/X»  in  1910  and  t3il,- 

000.000  In  i«m. 

Tbe  total  value  of  manufactures  exported 
In  form  ready  for  consumption  was.  In 
iBtl.  m  million  dollars,  against  iW  million 
In  1010,  and  of  manufactures  for  further 
□se  Id  manufacturing,  309  million  dollars, 
against  M8  mlllloD  in  1910.  The  year  shows 
a  larger  gain  In  value  of  manufactures  ex- 
ported than  any  earlier  year,  manufactures 
ready  for  consumption  showing  an  Increase 
of  100  million  dollars  and  manufactures  for 


further  use  in  manufacmring  an  Increase 
of  41  million.  The  largest  Increase  In  ex- 
ports of  tlnlsbed  manufactures  recorded  lo 
any  earlier  year  was  In  IVIO,  89  million 
dollars,  while  In  ISM  the  Increase  was  8S 
million,  and  in  1908,  U  million  dollars.  Tbe 
Increase  In  exports  of  manuractures  for 
further  use  In  manufacturing  was  also  larger 
In  IMI  than  In  any  earlier  year.  Combin- 
ing these  two  groups  of  manufactures  ready 
for  consumption  and  manufactures  for  fur- 
ther use  In  manufacturing  the  total  valu« 
of  manufactures  exported  In  1911  was  MB 
million  dollars,  against  787  million  In  1M0, 
a  gain  of  ill  million,  Indicating  that  the 
total  value  of  manufactures  exported  la 
the  nical  year  1»IS  will  probably  cross  the 
billion -dollar  line.  These  Ogures  relate 
solely  to  the  two  groups,  manufactures 
ready  for  consumption  and  manufsciuret 
for  further  use  In  manufacturing,  and  do 
not  include  the  group  foodstulls  partly  or 
wholly  manufactured,  of  which  the  value 
of  the  exports  In  1911  was  KS  million  dol- 
lars. Nor  do  they  Include  the  value  of 
manufactures  sent  to  the  noncontiguous 
territory  of  tbe  united  States,  aggregating 
In  value  over  la  million  dollars. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE;  BY 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,  YEARS  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1901  and  1911. 


EXPORTS. 


COUNTRIES. 


igoi 


Europe. 

Austrla-Hungrary   $   7,222.650 

Belgium    49.38».25« 

Denmark    16,175,235 

France    78,714,927 

Germany    191,780,427 

Greece    

Italy    34,473,189 

Netherlands    84,356,318 

Norwayi    

Portugal     5,294,240 

Russia  in  Europe 8,084,228 

Spain    15,480,288 

Sweden2    11344,152 

Switzerland   255,360 

Turkey  in  Europe 392,958 

United    Kingdom 631,177,157 

Other   Europe 1364,217 


1911 

9  19,514,7^7 

45,016,622 

13,196,950 

135,271,648 

287,495314 

'6d,58b',766 

96,103,760 

7,356,405 

2,669,910 

23,524,267 

25.064,916^ 

7,973320 

704308 

536,141 

576,613,974 

4,651,181 


Total 


.$1,186,504,605      $1306,275,778 


North  Amerlet. 

Bermuda  $   1,314,007 

British   Honduras 813,817 

Canada    105,789314 

Central  American  States: 

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala  


Honduras  , 

Nicaragua    

Panama'    

Salvador    

Mexico    

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
West  Indies: 

British- 
Barbados  

Jamaica  

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other  British 

Cuba    

Danish    

Dutch    

French    

Haiti    

Santo    Domingo 

Other  North  America 


1,946,726 
1,424314 
1,115,009 
1,482,194 

"■738,722 

86,475,350 

1,057,305 


9    1357,631 

1,562,588 

209306,013 

3,473,376 
2,431,760 
2,126314 
2.475,792 
20367,019 
2.100.713 
61381,715 
4,604382. 


\ 


8376359 

25,946301 

692,150 

647,598 

1351,634 

3,424,662 

1,799.685 

220,720 


I 


1,451,628 

4379,585 

8,375,138 

2.667,049 

60,709362 

810.537 

768,802 

1,578,181 

5,358.761 

3305,3Si) 

67,200 

Total    4    $196,534,460        $457,059,179 


South  America. 


Argentina    

Bolivia    

Brazil 

Chile    

Colombia   

Ecuador    

Guiana— British  

Dutch  

French  

Paraguay  

Peru   

Uruguay    

Venezuela   

Other   South   America. 


Total 


$11,537,668 

152315 

11,663,574 

5,294.726 

3,142,052 

2,015,085 

1,734,404 

610,987 

200,007 

12,695 

3,126,934 

1,637,074 

3,271,877 

797 

$44,400,195 
1102 


$  43,018,511, 

891,624. 

27,240,146 

12,044,578 

4,905,934 

2,238,539 

1350,867 

722,853 

287,034 

86,986 

5,597,123 

5,317,711 

3,791.620 

1,368 

$108394,894 


IMPORTS. 
1901  1911 


3  10,067,970 

14,601,711 

644,993 

75,458,789 

100,445,902 

1,124,775 

24,618384 

20,598,799 


3,370,480 

7,030392 

5,409301 

3,487,639 

15,799,400 

3,386,782 

143388301 

186334 


$     241,509 
42,482,163 

2,990,550 
8,512,445 
1362,317 
2,035,636 

1,037,715 

28,851,635 

420,315 


} 


12351,325 

43.423,068 

478362 

240,019 

13,972 

1.199340 

3,553,776 

564,137 


i 


70.643,347 
8,683.279 
3,230,652 
1.424340 
4305395 
1372,731 
54.018 
1,740 
3,656,180 
1.883.994 
6.645348 


$  16.958.099 

37,064.743 

1,712,600 

115.414.784 

163342.560 

3,133.049 

47334300 

32,026.492 

8,009.490 

7,015,358 

11,004,164 

10.784,998 

8,532.422 

25.652399 

7.540.440 

261380,106 

1332347 


$429,620^2        $768,167,760 


$  1.184373 
100363,418 

4338,416 
2362,488 
2,657,009 
1,442.299 
3,506,735 
1.463.792 
57.450.111 
1380,935 


310.013 

6342.700 

4.665.110 

1.039357 

110309,468 

185.117 

353356 
25357 

813.713 
3,632.453 

610373 


$445,158,104        $305,496,70 


$    8.065318        $  29,090,739 


100367,181 

19,941.000 

8,994.460 

3,628305 

473.050 

999321 

31,433 

34316 

9314,030 

1,613,736 

7335,266 

327 


$110367342        $182,623,750 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

COUNTRIES.                              1901  1911 

Aslt. 

Aden    9     999308  91,198,943 

Chinese  Empire  10,405^34  19^287,886 

East  Indies: 

British  India 1  9,414,203 

Straits   Settlements V     6,S51304  2,143,249 

Other   British J  380,861 

Dutch     2,064,706  3,213,598. 

Hongkong    8,009348  7,756,138 

Japan    19,000,640  86,721,409 

Korea  215,551  1,144,588 

Russla^AsiatlC   1,505342  1,179,782 

Turkey  in  Asia 194,162  M03,912 

Other   Asia   742,428  1,583,482 

Total    949390,712  985,422,428 

Oceania. 

British  Oceania: 

.Australia  and  Tasmania )   ma  »a«  «« /  87,524,586 

New  Zealand /  930,726,687^  7,555,968 

Other  British 

Trench    i.i 

Philippine   Islands 4327,064  19,723,113. 

Other  Oceania  638,650  1357,159 

Total    935382,401  966,060318 

AfHea. 

British    AfHcar-West 9  9,175,981  9  9,041303 

South   19,009367  12342,442 

East   468,660  689,517 

French  Africa. 848,414  1,460,955 

Portuguese  Africa  1,425,580  8,895,787 

Turkey  in  Africfr-Egypt 1,216,778  2,114,596 

Other    Africa 402,484  1,111,967 

Total    9     25,542,618  9     28,607,107 

Grand    TotaL... 91,487,764,901  99,049,^90,190 

1  Included  In  Sweden  prior  to  1908.   2  includes  Norway 

'Included  in  Colomhia  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1904. 


IIOS 


IMPORTS. 
1901  1911 


9    1,520,620 
18,303,706 


} 


48382,408 

19,026,481 

1,416,419 

90390,548 


8397354 
400,408 


9    1,620,631 
34337,508 

43359,047 

10,058,518 

8,728,264 

0,084,168 

2,718315 

78397.406 


10,150372 
8,628,426 


9117,677,611        9213,440,780 


}     94,767.661  { 

"  067.386 
4,420,012 
1340,286 


90,102368 

2,676,870 

14,766 

1,017,478 

17,400,896 

62,079 


911,305,105  930374.459 


9  115389 

961,117 
486,441 


9  912,155 
2,160,842 
1,184,101 


•  •  ■  •  • 


7319370 
027,742 

9    8,058,461 

9828,172,165 

prior  to  1008. 


91,674,658 
1,062370 

9     27,213,620 

91,597396,105 


Considering  the  trade  by  countries,  the 
fall  in  imports  occurred  in  the  trade  with 
Europe.  North  and  South  America,  and 
Oceania,  with  increases  from  Asia  and 
Africa,  while  the  Increase  in  exports  is 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  trade  with  practically  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  the  Imports  showed  lower 
ngures  in  1011  than  in  1010.  Canada 
showed  an  increase,  our  total  imports  from 
that  country  having  for  the  first  time 
touched  the  100  million  dollar  line,  being 
06  minion  in  1910.  Imports  from  Cuba 
showed  a  decline  of  12  million  dollars; 
those  from  Brazil  a  decline  of  8  million,  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  cofTee  from  Brazil 
having  been  offset  by  a  decline  In  the  im- 
portation of  rubber  in  1011  compared  with 
1910.  From  China  imports  show  a  material 
increase,  the  value  in  1911  being  34  million 
dollars  against  30  million  in  1910.  From 
Japan  the  imports  Increased  from  a  little 
over  66  million  dollars  in  value  in  1910  to 
78^  million  in  19il,  and  from  Egypt  the 
imports    showed    a    gain    from   12   million 


dollars  in  1910  to  91%  miUion  in  1911,  this 
Increase  being  chiefly  in  Egyptian  cotton. 
Turning  to  eiporu,  the  figures  of  the 
value  of  merchandise  sent  out  of  the 
United  States  show  larger  totals  in  exports 
to  practically  all  tiie  important  countries 
of  the  world  and  to  all  of  the  grand  divi- 
sions. To  Europe  the  total  for  the  fiscal 
year  1011  was  1,808  million  dollars,  against 
1,136  in  1010;  to  North  America,  457  million 
dollars  in  1011,  against  385%  in  the  preceding 
year;  to  South  America,  100  million,  against 
03  mimon  to  1010;  to  Asia,  85  million, 
against  61  million  in  the  preceding  year;  to 
Oceania,  66  million,  against  51  million  in 
1910;  and  to  Africa,  23^  million  in  1911, 
against  18%  million  in  the  prior  year.  Con- 
sidering the  trade  by  countries,  the  value 
of  exports  to  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Spain, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
China,  Japan,  India.  Australia,  the  Philip- 
pme  Islands,  and  British  South  Africa 
showed  in  each  case  a  marked  Increase  in 
1911  over  the  previous  year. 


r 


IMMIGKATION  STATISTICS  OF  TOE  UNITED  STATES 

TOTAL  IMMIGRATION  BY  YEARS. 


Number. 


8,385 

8,127 
6,911 
6,354 
7,912 


Period. 
Year  ended  Sept.  30.— 

1820  

1821 

1822  

1823  

1824  

1825    10,199 

1826    10837 

1827    18,875 

18S8    27,382 

1829    22,520 

1830   23,322 

\g^\    ,,,, 22  633 

Oct.  1.  183lVW  Dec.*  31,  1832.*  .*.'.' .*.*."!.*!!    60^482 

Year  ended  Dec.  81— 

1833  58,640 

1834  65,365 

1835  45,374 

1836  76,242 

1837  79,340 

1838  38,914 

1839  68,069 

1840 84,066 

1841    •. 80,289 

1842    104,665 

Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30,  1843 52,496 

Year  ended  Sept.  30— 

1844    — 78,615 

1845    114,871 

1846    154.416 

1847    284,968 

1848   226,527 

1849    297,024 

1850    310,004 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1850 59,976 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

1851    379,466 

1852    371,603 

1853    368,645 

1854    427333 

1855    200,877 

1856    195367 

Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1867 112,123 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1858  191,942 

1859  129,571 

1860  138,143 

1861  142377 

1862   72,188 

1863    132,925 

1864    191,114 


Period.  Number. 

Year  ended  June  30— Continued. 

1865  180,339 

1866  332^77 

1867  303,104 

1868  882»189 

1869  352,748 

1870  387,903 

1871  321,350 

1872  404306 

1873  450308 

1874  313339 

1875 927,408 

1876  160386 

1877  141357 

1878  138,469 

1879  177396 

1880  467357 

1881  669,431 

1882  788.092 

1883  608322 

1884  618,606 

1885  305393 

1886  334340 

1887  400,109 

1888  646389 

1889  444,427 

1890  455302 

1891  560319 

1892  579.663 

1893  430,703 

1894  285,631 

1895  258,636 

1896  343367 

1897  230332 

1898  229390 

1899  811.715 

1900  448372 

1901  487.918 

1902  648,743 

1903  857,046 

1904  812370 

1805  1,026,400 

1906  1,100.735 

1907 1385340 

1908  TO2S0 

1909  751,786 

1910 1.041370 

1»11  878387 


Grand  total 28.772,880 


IMMIGRATION  FOR  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1900  AND  1911 

AND  TOTAL  DEBARRED,  1911. 


i 


Race  or  People.  1900. 

African   (black)   714 

Armenian    982 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech) 3,060 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin 204 

Chinese    1 ,250 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 17.184 

Cuban    2,678 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herzegovinlan 675 

Dutch  and  Flemish 2.702 

East  Indian   9 

English    10397 

Finnish   12,612 

French    2.093 

German    29.682 

greek   3.773 

Hebrew    60,764 
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1911. 

6,721 

3,092 

9,223 

10,222 

1,307 

18,982 

3,914 

4,400 

13,862 

517 

57.258 

9,779 

18.132 

66.471 

37,021 

9138 


Debarred 
Total     from 
de-     PhlUp- 
barred,  pines, 
1911.       191L 


319 

93 

749 

769 

298 

89 

91 

89 

862 

1,433 

103 

626 

1,021 

1,963 

1,990 
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Race  or  People.  1900. 

Irish    35,607 

Italian  (north)    17,316 

Italian   (south)   84,346 

Japanese  12,6S8 

Korean   71 

Lithuanian    10,311 

Magyar    13,777 

Mexican  261 

Paclflc  Islander  188 

Polish    46,938 

Portuguese 4,241 

Roumanian 398 

Russian  1 ,200 

Rutbenlan  (Russnlak) 2,832 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians.  Danes,  and  Swedes)...  32,952 

Scotch    : 1,757 

Slovak    29.243 

Spanish   1,111 

Spanlsh-Amerii^an   97 

Syrian    2,920 

Turkish    184 

Welsh    762 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 78 

Other   peoples    78 

Total    ...-. 448,572 


1911. 

40,246 

30,312 

150,638 

4,575 

8 

17,027 

19,996 

18,784 

12 

71,446 

7,460 

5,311 

18,721 

17,724 

45,859 

25,625 

21,415 

8,068 

1,153 

5,444 

018 

2,248 

1,141 

3,323 

878,587 


Total 
de- 
barred, 

1911. 

793 

400 

3,579 

80 

•  •  •  • 

248 

274 

1,242 

•  •  ■  • 

1,133 
107 
238 
466 
304 
275 
557 
301 
201 
15 

92 

52 

21 

473 

22,349 
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Debarred 
from 
Philip- 
pines, 
1911. 


35 


•  ■  I 


•  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 
■  •  • 

•  ■  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 


ALIENS  ADMITTED,  DEPARTED,  DEBARRED,  AND  RETURNED, 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1911,  AND  CITIZENS  ARRIVED  AND 

DEPARTED,  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  dO»  1911,  BY  PORTS. 


Immi- 
grant 
Port.  aliens. 

New  York,  N.  Y 637,003 

Boston,  Mass 45365 

Philadelphia,    Pa 45,023 

Baltimore,  Md 22^66 

Portland.  Me 1,649 

New  Bedford,  Mass....    1,075 

Providence,  R.  1 266 

Norfolk,  Va 116 

Savannah,  Ga 16 

Miami,  Fla 1,835 

Key  Wost.  Fla 1,517 

Knlrhts  Key,  Fla 64 

Other  Atlantic  ports 22 

Tampa,  Fla 2,188 

Pensacola,    Fla 10 

Mobile,  Ala 61 

New  Orleans,  La 1.844 

Galveston,  Tex 5.076 

Other  Gulf  ports 4i 

San  Dle^o,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 3,419 

Portland,  Oregr 13 

Seattle,  Wash 1,836 

Alaska   123 

Mexican  border  ports..  10,732 
Tbrougrh  Canada: 

Atlantic   ports 22,931 

Pacific   ports 401 

Border  stations ssXiO 

Honolulu,   Hawaii 3.881 

Porto  Rico 1,364 


Admitted. 
Non- 


immi- 
grant 
aliens. 
100,059 
8.423 
1,271 
593 
5,624 
338 
119 


Aliens,  1911. 
Departed. 
Non- 


Citizens,  1911. 


Emi- 
grant 
aliens. 
216,411 
6,916 
5,924 
1,899 
567 
161 
164 


emi- 
grant 
aliens. 
146,150 
14,046 
4.741 
794 
1,359 
116 
36 


'1,413 

1,412 

1,612 

2,408 

3,854 

309 

31 

279 

7 

2,002 

73 

229 

5 

100 

8 

70 

1,868 

525 

1.970 

279 
1 

626 

307 

'4*417 

'  *3.985 

*  '5,688 

3 

l,09i 

1,137 

1,496 

88 

De- 
barred. 
12.917 
520 
473 
122 
87 
13 
2 
16 
4 

23 
15 


1 

62 


2 
37 

204 


4,002 

2.427 

898 

11,635 

916 

1,992 


181 

8,221 

266 

49,080 

1,420 

408 


Total   878,587 

Philippine    Islands 2,946 

70 


151.713      295,666 
7.248  896 


818 

2.330 

582 

31.712 

2.331 

2.229 

222.549 

8,696 


1,259 

1 

178 

5 

1,481 

406 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

4,215 
184 
122 

22,349 

198 


Returned 
after 
land- 
ing. 

1,519 
95 
73 
36 
18 
1 


2 
6 

»  •  • 

1 
8 
1 
1 
15 
24 


47 

I  •  •  • 

84 

36 

397 

83 

6 

338 

5 

1 


Ar- 
rived. 

182,724 

11,019 

3,527 

1,290 

240 

27 

77 

92 

14 

1.296 

3,917 

5,493 

26 

3,143 

16 

259 

5,589 

692 

7 

"4,249 

'**636 

'  1.036 

7.919 

604 

31.432 

1.024 

2.780 


De- 
parted. 

204.938 

12,645 

4,898 

1,946 

310 

19 

104 


1.082 

6.881 

4,700 

2 

106 

"iii 

5,650 
486 


5,802 

"788 

"252 

2.537 

470 

90.768 

2.339 

2,509 


2,788      260,128      349,478 
164       
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IMMIGRATION  STATISTICS. 


JAPANESE  ADMITTED  AND  DEPARTED,  BY  OCCUPATIONS, 
YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  80»  1810  AND  181L 


Continental 

Occupation.           United  States.  Hawaii. 

Ad-  De-  Ad-  De- 

mltted.  parted,  mltted.  parted. 

Actors    27  14  7  1 

Clerw   21  18  15  8 

Government  ofllcials 28  68  ....  1 

Teachers    24  41  8  4 

Other  professionals 162  83  11  9 

Clerks 109  42  12  8 

Farmers  95  551  

Merchants   291  687  36  37 

Restaurant  and  hotel 

keepers  68  116  1  2 

Students  288  260  10  5 

No  occupation,  including 

women  and  children....   695  889  130  727 

Not  stated 85  48  5  8 

Total  nonlaborers  ac- 
cording to  rule  21J... 1,898  2^17  235  810 


1911 

Conttnental 
United  States. 


HawaiL 


Ad-        De-      Ad-        De- 
mitted.  parted,  mltted.  parted. 


16 

20 

51 

56 

101 

87 

388 

304 

52 


2,400 
75 


13 

24 

56 

41 

151 

66 

669 

564 

145 


M88 
21 


26 
2 

21 

81 
8 
4 

55 


217 
3 


3 

15 

8 

8 

10 

IS 

354 

1€7 


363 

3 


8,550       2,988 


419 


875 


Barbers    9  18  1 

Carpenters    7  17  7 

Tailors    8  11  4 

Other    artisans 59  49  2 

Cooks    77  161  9 

Farm   laborers 260  612  1,060 

Gardeners    5  5  1 

Laborers    165  1,159  36 

Servants   90  112  133 

Not  stated 25  63  30 

Total  laborers  accord- 
ing to  rule  21j 705  2,207  1,292 

Total    2,598  5,024  1,527 


2 

8 


8 
1384 

•  •  •  • 

118 

6 

29 


1,545 
2,355 


22 

19 
13 

57 

I  •  •  • 

281 
13 

208 
63 

56 


732 
4,282 


24 

35 

18 

160 

.... 

9B4 

19 

1,094 

149 

445 


2 
7 
8 

7 

•  •  •  • 

1,466 

•  ■  •  a 

40 

125 

90 


2,931 
5,860 


1,740 
2,159 


5 
8 
4 

10 

»  •  •  • 

609 

»  •  •  • 

863 
49 
41 


1A89 
2,464 


CHINESE  SEEKING  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1906-1911.  BY  CLASSES. 

1906      1907     1908       1909       1910       1911 


t3 


Classes  alleged. 

United  States  Citizens.  915 
Wives  of  United  States 

citizens    7 

Returning    laborers...  431 

Returning  merchants..  660 

Other   merchants 121 

Members  of  merchants' 

families    391 

Students    39 

Travelers    16 

Teachers  12 

Officials   135 

Miscellaneous    5 


T3 

o 
a 


18 
54 
14 

34 
5 


T3 
O 

Z 

o 
a 

0) 

Q 


T3 


a 

< 


Z 

o 

Of 

Q 


t3 


E 

< 


o 
a 


m 
H 


i 

a 

< 


a.    o 
2     w 


S 

u 

O 

a 
a 


80       929     77    1,609    127    2,530    254    16    2.109    490    S    1,6S0    284 


23 

765 
733 
112 


8 
19 
52 
15 


87 
883 
773 
216 


2 

36 
55 
11 


98 
950 
947 
292 


2 
3 

20 
19 


110 

,.    1,037 

5       860 

828 


14  ..  80  5 

12  ..  1,113  IB 

31  ..  1,092  SS 

29  ..  199  S8 


516  77 

122  6 

10  1 

6  ... 

22  ... 

17  4 


806  128  1,242  237  10  1,029  332  ..  550  »9 

157  3  161  6  ..  268  31  ..  213  » 

lu  ...  STf  . .  •   . .  o3  9  . .  OSb  ... 

23  ...  14  24  1  ..  32  ... 

o3  .  •  •  D*  ••.   ..  145  ...  1  Of  •  •  • 

24  2  52  23  ..  48  26  ..  41  39 


Total  2.732  205  3,255  259  4,624  364  6,395  564  31  5,950  969  6  5,107  69» 


AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC,  OF  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO,  AUSTRALASIA, 

NORTH    AMERICA,    CENTRAL    AND    SOUTH    AMERICA, 

INSULAR  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


EUROPE. 


Square 

Country.  Miles. 

Austria 115,908 

Beifflum   11.373 

BuUraria  37,328 

Denmark   15,583 

France  207,218 

Germany  206,830 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 121,380 

Greece  25,000 

Holland  12,582 

Hungary    125,500 

Italy   111,000 

Luxemburg 908 

Monaco   3 

Montenegro    3,630 

Norway    124,200 

Portugal   34,600 

Roumanla   50,472 

Russia    8,650,000 

Servla   18,782 

Spain   196,200 

Sweden  :..  172,900 

Switzerland    15,976 

Turkey   1,566,920 


Pop.,  of. 
Country. 

28,567398 

6,985,219 

3,800,000 

2,449,540 

39,352.545 

64,903,423 

45,469,564 

2,500,000 

5300,000 

20350.700 
33,000,000 

240,600 

14,000 

230,000 

2,300,000 

5,000.000 

6.000,000 

160,000,000 

2,500,000 
20300,000 

5.476,441 

3,741,971 

85,414300 


ASIA. 

Square  Pop.  of. 

Country.                             Miles.  Country. 

Afghanistan    278,700  4,000,000 

Annam  (French  Protectorate) 27,000  3,500,000 

Bokhara   96.650  2,500,000 

British    India 1,767,000  815,132,537 

China   4377,170  400,000,000 

Japan   '   175,540  49,581,928 

Khiva  (Russian  Vassalage) 23,316  750.000 

Korea  80,000  10,500,000 

Wepal   54.000  4,000,000 

Persia    630.000  9,000,000 

Slam    195,000  6350,000 


AFRICA. 

Square  Pop.  of. 

Country.                              Miles.  Country. 

Abyssinia  320,000  9,000,000 

Egypt     (Turkish:     Under     British 

Administration   760.000 

(Including  Soudan  Territory)  10,000.000 

Liberia  45,000  2,000,000 

Morocco    313.630  3.250,000 

Oman    82,000  1,500,000 

Tripoli    (Formerly    Turkish,    now 

liaUan)    400,000  1.500.000 

Tunis    (French) 45,000  2,000.000 

Zanzibar  7,420  770,000 
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Capital. 

Vienna 

Brussels 

Sofia 

-Copenhagen 

Paris 

Berlin 

London 

Athens 

The  Hague 

'Amsterdam 
Budapest 
Rome 

'Naples 
Luxemburg 

Cettlnje 

Chrlstlanla 

Lisbon 

Bucharest 

St.  Petersburg 

'Moscow 
Belgrade 
Madrid 

•Barcelona 
Stockholm 
Berne 
Constantinople 


Capital. 

Kabul 
Hu6 

Bokhara 
Delhi 
'Calcutta 
Peking 
Toklo 
Khiva 
Seoul 

Khatmanda 
Teheran 
Bangkok 

'Largest  cities. 


Capital. 
Adowa 


Cairo 
Monrovia 
Fez 
Muscat 

Tripoli 

Tunis 

Zanzibar 


Pop.  of 
Capital. 

9358388 

612,401 

75.000 

476  806 

2,714  068 

3,500,000 

7,429. /40 

128,000 

229339 

551,614 

750,000 

462,783 

563,541 

24,000 

.4.000 

227,626 

856,009 

882,000 

1,678.000 

f358.254 

70,000 

554335 

533.000 

337.960 

63,994 

1425,000 


Pop.  Of 

Capital. 

140,000 

50,000 

60,000 

209,000 

1,135,400 

1,000,000 

2,168,151 

12,000 

196,646 

50,000 

280.000 

600,000 


Pop.  of 
Capital. 

3,000 


580,000 

5,000 

150,000 

40,000 

29.416 

150,000 

60,000 


1108    AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC.,  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Islands.                                                                     Sq.  Miles.  Pop. 

Bismarck  Archlpelagro  (German) 10,000  Unknown. 

Borneo  (Dutcb  and  British) 293,496  2,000,000 

Celebes    77365  1300,000 

Java  (Dutch)  50390  26.500,000 

(Capital)  Batavia  120.000 

Moluccas    (Dutch)   20,460  500.000 

New  Guinea  (Dutch  and  British)   303,420  600.000 

Philippines,  See  insular  Possessions  of  United  States. 

Sumatra  (Dutch)    ■, 161,612  3,000,000 

AUSTRALASIA—(Briti8h  Possessions). 

Square            Pop.  of.  Pop.  of 

Country.                              Miles.             Country.  Capital.  Capital. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia 2,97^,581            4374,138  Melbourne  406,079 

CONSISTING  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SIX  DIVISIONS: 

New  South  Wales 310,700             1,621.677  Sydney  481330 

Western    Australia 975,786               194300  Perth  38300 

Queensland  668,500              510,520  Brisbane  120.000 

South   Australia 380.070              412308  Adelaide  163.094 

Tasmania    26,215              174,250  Hobart  35.000 

Victoria    87,884 1,303,357  Melbourne 496,079 

New  Zealand 104,032              787,000  Wellington  58414 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Square  Pop.  of 

Country.  Miles.  Country.  apitaL 

Canada    8,745,574  7,185,000  Ottawa 

Mexico   767,005  15,063,307  City  of  Mexico 

United    States 8302300  91372366  Washington 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Square             Pop.  of.  Pon  of 

Country.                               MUes.             Country.  CapitaL  CapiiiL 

Argentine   Republic... 1,135340            6,805,684  Buenos  Aires  isooooo 

Bolivia    605,400              2,049383  La  pa«  ffiOOO 

Brajeil    3,218.166           17,318,556  Rio  Janeiro  mSSo 

Chile  290,741            3,254,451  Santiago  looooo 

Colombia    473,000              4,303,000  Bogota  130*000 

Costa    Rica 23,000               331,000  San  Jos6  S'So 

Cuba .••••.•• 44,000           2,150,112  Havana  3rtA9i 

Dominican   Republic 20,596              610.000     .  San  Domingo  2o!ooo 

Ecuador   120,000            1,270,000  Quito  8o!oGO 

Guatemala  46,774            1.992,000  New  Guatemala  125300 

Guiana,  British  109,000               280,000  George  town  5S.i76 

Guiana.  Dilich  46,000                70,000  Paramaribo  32^85 

Guiana,  French    46,880                30,000  Cayenne  12300 

Haytl    9,242             2,029,700  Port  au  Prince  7O30O 

Honduras   42,658                500.000  Tegucigalpa  34  m 

Jamaica.  British 4,207               756,000  Kingston  46S2 

Nicaragua   51,660               420,000  Managua  solooo 

Paraguay   171,204               635,000  Asuncion  60300 

Peru   500.000            4,000,000  Lima       .  l40.oS 

San   Salvador 7,225            1.116,253  San  Salvador  50340 

irruguay    72.172             1,094,688  Montevideo  S89337 

Venezuela   393.976            2,685.606  Caracas  72  429 

Panama    31390               450,000  Panama  40300 


INSULAR  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Square  Pop.  of. 

Country.                              Miles.  Country.  CapitaL 

Guam    200  11,973  Agana 

Hawaii   6,740  191,909  Honolulu 

Philippine  Islands 127,853  7,635,426  Manila 

Porto  Rico 3,600  1,118,012  San  Juan  de  Porto 

Tutuila,    Samoa 79  6,800  Rico 

Pango-Pango 


Pop.  of 
CapitaL 

5349 

99306 

219,998 

'  39.018 


NOTABLE  BRIDGES. 


Abydos.  A  bridge  of  boats  built  over 
the   Hellespont.  B.   G.   840. 

Belfast,  Ireland.  A  bridge  2.500  feet 
in  total  length,  was  built  in  1686,  and 
rebuilt,  1841. 

Blaokfriars,  Old.  London,  completed 
in   1769. 

Britannia,  across  the  Menai  Strait, 
Wales,  cost  $3,000,000;  opened,  1850. 

Brooklyn,  or  East  River.  Bridge,  New 
York,  connecting  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn, total  cost  to  date.  $22,400,000; 
total  length  with  extensions,  7,580  feet; 
Is  a  wire  suspension  bridge;  and  was 
opened,  1883. 

Danube,  near  Stadlan.  Austria;  of 
iron,  2,550  feet;  built,  1895. 

Danube.  Trajan*8  famous  stone 
bridge,  4,770  feet  in  length.  Built,  A. 
D.  105. 

Fades  Railway  Viaduct,  over  the 
Sioule  Gorge,  France,  one  of  the  high- 
est in  the  world;  finished,  1909. 

Florence,  marble  bridge  over  the 
Arno,  Italy,  322  feet;  completed,  1559. 

Forth,  Scotland,  over  the  frith  of  that 
name,  is  a  cantilever  structure  of 
8,000  feet  in  length;  with  two  central 
spans  of  1,716  feet;  and  two  anchor 
spans  of  680  feet;  opened,  1890. 

Hlflh  Bridge,  Groton  Aqueduct,  over 
the  Harlem  River.  New  York*  has  a 
length  of  1,460  feet;  with  15  semi- 
circular arches.  8  of  which  are  80  feet 
span;  and  7  of  50  feet;  built,  1837-42. 

Kieff,  over  the  Dnieper;  a  suspension 
bridge.  2,562  feet;  finished,  1851. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  over  the  Ohio  River; 
5,310  feet;  finished,  1886. 

Manhattan,  East  River,  New  York, 
built  with  two  floors;  total  length  of 
roadway,  6,855  feet;  opened,  1909,  cost 
114.000,000.      • 

Menal  Strait,  Wales :  first  suspension 
bridge,  with^a  span  of  570  feet;  com- 
pleted, 1825. 

Niagara,  suspension  bridge;  2,220 
feet  in  length;  built,  1855. 

Niagara,  new  steel  bridge,  arched; 
finished,  1897. 

Old  London  Bridge,  which  existed 
A.  D.  987,  was  of  wood  and  rebuilt, 
1209;  and  replaced  by  a  later  structure, 
1831,  which  was  widened,  1901. 

Parkereburg,  W.  Va.    An  iron  bridge. 


7,045  feet,  crossing  the  Little  Kanawha 
and  Ohio  Rivers;  opened,  1871. 

Potomac,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  "  the 
long  bridge";  5,300  feet,  built,  1862. 

Queeneborop  over  East  River,  New 
York  City,  with  two  piers  on  Black- 
well's  Island:  total  length,  7.749  feet; 
completed,    1909;    cost,    112,662.000. 

Quincy.  III.,  over  the  Mississippi 
River;  3,200  feet;  built,  1868. 

Roman  Aqueduct,  near  Lyons, 
Prance;  of  stone  and  arched,  and 
built  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Rome.  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  built 
by  Hadrian,  A.  D.  136. 

St.  Louie,  Mo.,  the  "  Eads  Bridge," 
central  span  520  feet,  crossing  the 
Mississippi  River;  of  iron,  built,  1867- 
74. 

Saltaah.  near  Plymouth,  England;  a 

?:irder  bridge  of  wrought  iron,  2,195 
eet;  opened,  1859. 

Severn,  England.  First  iron  bridge; 
finished,  1777. 

Tay,  Scotland.  First  bridge,  de- 
stroyed by  wind  storm,  1879;  second, 
over  two  miles  long;  finished,  1887. 

Thames,  London.  First  stone  bridge, 
upon  whicn  were  a  number  of  houses; 
completed,  1229. 

Venloe,  Rialto  Bridge,  over  the 
Grand  Canal;  completed,  1588. 

Verruguas  Viaduct,  Oroyo  Railroad, 
Peru,  5,478  feet;  250  feet  elevation 
above  the  river;  built.  1872-73. 

Victoria,  over  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Quebec;  tubular  bridge  of  wrought 
iron,  and  9,144  feet;  finished,  1860. 
This  bridge  was  replaced,  1898-99,  by 
a  truss  bridge,  of  24  spans  of  254 
feet  and  one  span  of  34.8  feet. 

Victoria,  over  the  Thames,  London: 
built.  1860;  widened,  1865. 

Waterloo,  London;  opened,  1817. 

Westminster,  London;  the  old  bridge 
opened,  1750;  rebuilt  and  opened,  1862. 

Williamsburg,  across  East  River. 
New  York  City.  Has  a  total  length  of 
7,308  feet;  with  a  main  span  of  1,600 
feet;  supporting  towers  335  feet  high; 
built,  1903;  cost,  $14,000,000. 

Zambesi,  crossing  the  river  of  that 
name,  over  the  Victoria  Falls,  Africa, 
on  the  route  of  the  "  Cape  to  Cairo  " 
railway;  opened,  1905. 
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Arlberg.  Arl  Mountain,  Austrian 
Alps,  extending  from  Langen  to  St. 
Anton,  6  9&  miles  long.     Opened  1884. 

Albula.  Longest  narrow  gauge  tun- 
nel, 3%  miles  long,  on  the  Albula  sec- 
tion of  the  Rhaetian  Railway,  in  the 
Grisons,  Switzerland.    Completed  1902. 

Big  Bend.  Draining  the  Feather 
River,  Gal.,  2  miles  long.    Opened  1886. 

Bitter  Root  Mountalne.  Montana  and 
Idaho — 10,000  feet  long. 

Blackwell.  Under  Thames  River, 
England,  1%  miles  long.  Opened  1897. 

Detroit.  Michigan  Gentral  Railway 
Tunnel,  under  Detroit  River. 

Qunnieon.  Southwestern  Colorado, 
for  Irrigation  Purposes,  6  miles  long. 
Opened  1909. 

Hooeao.  Hoosao  Mountains,  Mass., 
A%  miles  long.     Opened  1873. 

Jungfrau.  Main  tunnel  of  Jungfrau 
Railway,  Switzerland,  6  miles  long. 
Opened  1903.  New  tunnel  section  to 
Junfffrau  Joch,  11,141  feet  above  sea 
level,  pierced  February  21,  1912. 

KhoJak  Paee.  India,  from  Quetta  to 
Kandanar,  2  miles. 

Ldtachberg.  Throu^  Bernese  Alps 
to  the  RhOne  Valley.    Pierced  1911. 

Mereey.  Between  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  1  mile  long,  first  projected 
1866 :  was  much  Interrupted,  but  finally 
completed  and  opened  1886. 

Mount  Cenle.    Italy  to  France,  pierc- 


ing the  Gol  de  Fr^Jus,  8  miles.  Opened 
1871. 

New  Oroton.  .Supplying  water  to 
New  York  Gity,  33  V&  miles.  Opened 
1888. 

RIcken.  Railway  tunnel  through  the 
watershed  between  Linth  and  Thur, 
Switzerland,  5%  miles.  Gompleted 
1908. 

Rotheohonberg.  Draining  the  Fel- 
berg  mines.  Saxony,  31  !4  miles. 
Opened  187T. 

St.  Olair.  Under  the  St.  Clalr  River, 
Sarnia,  Ont.,  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  2 
miles.     Opened  1891. 

8t.  Qothard.  Through  the  Alps. 
Switzerland,  connects  Goschenen  with 
Airolo.    9H  miles.     Opened  1881. 

Severn.  From  Monmouthshire  to 
Gloucestershire,  England,  A%  miles. 
Opened  1886. 

SImplon.  Through  the  Alps,  from 
Brigue,  Switzerland,  to  Iselle,  Italy, 
12^   miles.     Opened  1905. 

8utro.  Draining  the  Gomstock  lode 
in  Nevada,  4^  miles.    Opened  1879. 

Trana-Andlne.  5  miles  long,  12,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  affording  direqi 
communication  between  Valparaiso  ana 
Buenos  Aires.     Opened  April  5,  1910. . 

Wasaerfluh.  In  the  Alps  between 
Bunnaderr  and  Lichtensteig,  Switzer- 
land. 2  miles.     Opened  1909. 

Woodhead.  Between  Manchester 
and  Sheffield,  England,  3  miles  long. 


TUNNELS  IN  AND  ABOUT  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


1.  Hudaon  and  Manhattan  Railroad 
8yetem  Tunnele.  Gommonly  known  as 
"the  McAdoo  Tubes,"  consist  of: 

1.  The  North  Tunnels,  under  the 
Hudson  River,  which  extend  from  Jer- 
sey Gity  to  Morton  St..  New  York. 
They  consist  of  two  single  track. tubes 
of  iron  rings  with  an  inside  diameter 
of  15  feet  3  inches;  and  an  approxi- 
mate length  of  5,700  feet.  Begun  in 
1874,  they  were  finished  in  1908. 

2.  The  South  Tunnels,  under  the 
Hudson  River,  which  extend  from  Jer- 
sey Gity  to  the  Church  Street  Ter- 
minal Buildings  of  the  Railroad.  New 
York  (between  Gortland,  Church  and 
Pulton  Sts.) ;  and  consist  of  two  tubes 
with  the  same  minimum  diameter  as 
those  of  the  North  Tunnels;  and  an 
approximate  length  of  3,950  feet. 


3.  The  Uptown  Tunnels,  in  New 
York,  which  connect  with  the  North 
Tunnels  (at  Morton  St.),  and  extend 
thence  to  Christopher  St.,  from  which 
they  reach  Sixth  Ave.,  along  which 
they  further  run  to  Ttiirty-third  St 
Begun  in  1904,  they  were  completed 
in  1910.  From  this  point  (Thirty- 
third  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.},  there  is  a 
subway  extension  to  the  (>rand  Central 
on  Forty-second  St.,  work  on  which 
was  begun  1911. 

4.  On  the  New  Jersey  side  are: 
Two  single  track  tube  tunnels,  extend- 
ing from  the  Lackawanna  Terminal 
Station,  Hoboken,  to  Washington  St., 
Jersey  City,  with  a  connection  there- 
from to  the  North  Tunnels;  and  one 
to  the  Erie  Railroad  Station.  At  Wash- 
ington St.,  Jersey  Gity,  a  connection 

iwith  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station, 
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nil 


in  that  city,  from  which  connections 
are  also  made  with  the  South  Tunnels. 
— A  double  track  concrete  tunnel  (with 
a  dividing  wall  between  the  tracks) 
running  from  Washington  St.»  west,  to 
a  point  east  of  Summit  Avenue. 

II.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  8yt- 
tarn. 

1.  The  Hudson  River  Tunnels,  ex- 
tending from  Weehawken,  New  Jersey, 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station, 
between  Thirty-flrst  and  Thirty-third 
Sts.,  New  York.  These  tunnels  con- 
sist of  two  tubes,  constructed  of  iron 
rings,  concrete  lined,  having  an  in- 
side diameter  of  21  feet  2  inches;  and 
a  length  of  6,118  feet,  under  the  river. 

2.  The  Manhattan  Gross-town  Tun- 
nels, from  the  Station  (Thirty-first  and 
Thirty-third  Sts.),  consisting  of  two 
single  bracks,  built  of  concrete,  the 
crown  being  60  feet  below  the  street 
surface. 

3.  The  East  River  Tunnels,  con- 
necting the  Cross- town  Tunnels,  (un- 
der the  East  River)  with  Long  Island 
City.  They  consist  of  four  separate 
tubes,  constructed  of  iron  rings,  con- 
crete lined,  the  outside  diameter  of 
which  is  23  feet;  the  length  of  the 
tunnels  being,  between  the  shafts, 
3,900  feet. 

III.  The  New  York  and  Long  leland 
Railroad  Tunnel.  Commonly  knovm 
as  the  Belmont  Tunnel.    It  runs  under 


the  East  River,  from  Forty-second  St., 
New  York,  to  Long  Island  City;  and 
consists  of  two  single  track  tubes 
under  the  river,  with  cast-iron  rings 
having  an  inside  diameter  of  15  feet  6 
inches.  Begun  in  1905,  they  were 
completed  in  1908. 

IV.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad 
(New)  Tunnel.  It  is  cut  through  the 
Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey,  and  runs 
(twenty- four  feet  to  one  side)  parallel 
to  the  old  tunnel,  being  of  the  same 
length,  4,283  feet.  It  is  double  tracked 
with  an  inside  height  of  21  feet  and 
width  of  30  feet ;  and  is  concrete  lined. 
It  was  begun  in  1906  and  finished  1909. 

V.  The  Erie  Railroad  Tunnel.  Known 
as  '*  The  Bergen  Cut,"  it  runs  parallel 
to  the  other  tunnel  whose  length  is 
4,700  feet.  The  Bergen  cut  has  five 
four- track  tunnels  (with  open  cuts  be- 
tween the  tunnels)  and  a  total  length 
of  4,300  feet.  The  tunnel  sections 
have  a  height  of  21  feet  and  width,  at 
the  bottom,  of  58  feet.  The  Cut  was 
begun  in   1906  and  finished  in   1910. 

VI.  The  Rapid  Transit  TunneL  It 
is  constructed  under  the  East  River, 
and  extends  from  the  Battery,  New 
York,  to  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn.  It 
consists  of  two  tubes  with  an  inside 
diameter  of  15  feet  6  inches;  and  has 
a  length  of  6,784  feet.  Begun  in  1903 
it  was  completed  in  1908,  thus  con- 
necting the  Subway  Systems  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 


DISTANCES  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  CITIES  IN  U.  S. 


OF  OVER  100,000  POPULATION. 


City. 


Mqes. 


Albany,  N.  Y 148 

Atlanta,   Oa 875 

Baltimore,  Md 185 

Birmingbam,  Ala 1,043 

Boston,  Mass 833 

Bridgeport,   Conn 55 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 438 

Cambridge.    Mass S36 

Chicago,  111 908 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 752 

Cleveland,  Ohio 621 

Columbus,  Ohio 639 

Dayton,  Ohio 818 

Denver,  Colo 1,082 

Detroit,  Mich 7W 

FaU  River,  Mass 177 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 040 

Indianapolis,  Ind 820 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 1 

Kansas  City,  Mo 1,342 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 3,106 

Louisville,   Ky 867 

Lowell,  Mass — : 253 

Memphis,  Tenn 1,286 

Milwaukee,  Wis 1,046 


City. 


MUes. 


Minneapolis,  Minn 1,317 

Nashville,  Tenn i,0O4 

Newark,  N.  J o 

New  Haven.  Conn 76 

New  Orleans,  La 1,365 

Oakland,   Cal 3,755 

Omaha,  Neb 1,455 

Paterson,  N.  J 17 

Philadelphia,  Pa eo 

Pittsburg,  Pa 430 

Portland,   Ore 3,248 

Providence,  R.  1 186 

Richmond,  Va 840 

Rochester,  N.  Y 871 

St.  Louis,   Mo 1,060 

St.  Paul,    Minn 1,870 

San  Francisco,  Gal 3,230 

Scranton,  Pa 146 

Seattle,  Wash 3,184 

Spokane,  Wash 2,845 

SjTacuse,  N.  Y 200 

Toledo,  Ohio 733 

Washington,  D.  C 225 

Worcester,  Mass lOO 


NOTABLE  CANALS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

GREAT  SHIP  CANALS. 


CtnaL 


Suez 


Com- 
pleted. 

1800 


Cronstadt  and  St. 

Petersburg  ....  1800 

Corinth  1808 

Manchester  1804 

Kaiser  Wllhelm.  1805 

Elbe  and  Trave.  1000 

WeUand  1833 

Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

(American)  ...  18&5 

Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

(Canadian)    . . .  1805 


Location.  Miles. 

Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas  


00 


Bay  of  Cronstadt  and 
St  Petersburg 0 

Gulfs  of  Corinth  and 
iEglna  4 

Manchester,  Eng.,  and 
the  Mersey 35.50 

Baltic  and  North  Seas..  61 

Baltic  and  North  Seas..  41 

Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  27 

Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron 1.6 


Hdth 
i*eet. 

,  Depth, 
Feet. 

No.  of 
Locks. 

Cost. 

108 

31 

None 

1100,000,000 

2S0 

»% 

None 

iO/MfiM 

72 

26^ 

None 

hJOOOfiOO 

120 

26 

5 

75,000,000 

72 

»H 

None 

40,000,000 

72 

10 

None 

25,000,000 

45 

14 

26 

25/100,000 

160       25 


Lakes  Superior  and 

Huron    1.125     150       22  1 

(average)  (minimum) 


6/03,533 


3,770.621 
(approL) 


Panama  1015     Isthmus  of  Panama. 


50 


604       41    (in  pairs,  12)  375,000/M)0 


UNITED  STATES  CANALS. 


CaoaL 


Com- 
pleted. 


Location. 


Length,  Depth,   No.  of 

Miles.     Feet.    Locks.        Cost 


Albermarle  and 

Chesapeake  ...  1860 

Augusta  1847 

Black  River 1840 

Cayuga  and 

Seneca  1830 


Norfolk,  Va.  to  Currituck 

Sound,  N.  C 44 

Savannah  River  to  Augusta,  Ga.  0 

Rome  to  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y....  35 

Montezuma,  to  Cayuga  and 

Seneca  Lakes 25 

Champlaln  182S     WhltehaU  to  WatervUet,  N.  Y.  81 


Chesapeake  and 
Delaware 1820 

Cbesapeake    and 
Ohio   1850 

Chicago  Drainage  1807 


Companys  .... 

Delaware  and 
Rarltan  .... 


Delaware  Divi- 
sion   


Des  Molnei 
Rapids  ... 


1847 
1838 
1880 
1877 


Chesapeake  City,  Md.,  to  Dela- 
ware,   Md 14 

Cumberland.  Md.,  to  Washlng- 
tion,  D.  C 184 

Connecting  Lake  Michigan  and 
Mississippi     River     through 
Desplalnes  and  Illinois  Rivers. 
Main  works,  28\^  miles.    To- 
tal        40 

Miss.  River  to  Bayou  Black,  La.  22 
New  Brunswick  to  Bordentown.  66 
Easton  to  Bristol,  Pa 66 

Des  Moines  Rapids,  Miss.  River    7^ 

1112 


7% 
11 

1 

None 

1  1,641,363 
1,500,000 

4 

100 

3,581,054 

7 
6 

11 

82 

2,232,631 
4,044,000 

0 

3 

3,7a0.2» 

6 

73 

11,290,387 

22 
6 

None 
1 

33,000,000 
00,000 

8-0 

14 

4,888,740 

6 

33 

• 

2.433,350 

8 

3 

Ajsnjm 

Com- 
Ganal.  pleted. 

Brie 18S6 

Fsirflsld 

Galveston  and 

Brazos  1851 

Hocking 1843 

Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan    1848 

Illinois  and  Mis- 
sissippi    1805 

Lake  Drummond  1899 

Lehigh  Coal  and 

Navigation  Go.  1821 

Louisville  and 

Portland  1872 

Miami  and  Erie.  1835 

Muscle     Shoals 
and  Elk  River 

Shoals   1889 

Ogeechee    1840 

Ohio    1835 

Oswego  1828 

Pennsylvania  ...  1839 

Portage  Lake  and 

Lake   Superior  1873 

Port  Arthur 1899 

Santa   F6 1880 

Schuylkill   Navi- 
gation Co 1886 

Sturgeon  Bay  and 

Lake  Michigan  1881 

St.  Mary's  Falls  1896 

Susquehanna  Bay 

and  Tidewater  1840 

Walhondlng  ....  1843 
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Length,  Depth,   No.  of 
Location.  Miles.     Feet.     Locks.        Cost. 

Albany  to  BuflTalo,  New  York..  387  7  72  52,540,800 

Alligator  River  to  Lake  Matti- 
muskeet,  N.  G 4V^       ....       None  

Galveston  to  Brazos  River, 
Texas    38  3H        •-.•  340,000 

Carrol  to  Nelsonville,  Ohio....   42  4  26  975,481 

Chicago  to  La  Salle,  Illinois...  lOS  6  15  7^)57,787 

Around  lower  rapids  of  Rock 
River,  111.,  connects  with 
Mississippi   River 75  7  3  7;i50,000 

Connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with 
Alhermarle  Sound 22  9  2  2300,000 

Goalport  to  Easton,  Pa 106  6  57  4,455,000 

Falls  of  Ohio  River,  Louis- 
vlUe.    Ky 2%       ....  2  6,578.631 

Cincinnati  to  Toledo 274  5  93  9,062,080 

Big  Muscle  Shoals,  Tenn.,  to 
Elk  River  Shoals,  Tenn 16         ....         11  3,156,919 

Savannah  River,  Ga.,  to  Ogee- 
chee River 16  3  5  407^10 

Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio  817  4  150  4,695,204 

Oswego  to  Syracuse,  New  York  38  7  18  5,239,626 

Columbia,  Northumberland, 
Willces-Barre,     Huntingdon, 
Pa. 193  6  71  7,731,750 

From  Keweenaw  Bay  to  Lake 
Superior   25  15  None  528,892 

Port  Arthur,  Texas,  to  Gulf  of 
Mexico   7  26  ....  

Waldo  to  Melrose,  Fla. 10  5  ....  70,000 

MiU  Greek  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  108  6)4         71  12,461,600 

Between  Green  Bay  and  Lake 
Michigan    1^      15         None  99,661 

Connects  Lake  Superior  and 
Huron  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan    i%       21  1  74K)9,667 

• 

Columbia,  Pa.,  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md 45  5H  32  4,931,345 

Rochester  to  Roscoe,  Ohio 25  4  11  607,209 


COMMERCIAL  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 

STATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Name  and  Location 
of  Station. 

UNITED  STATES. 


Range  In 

Nautical 

Miles. 


Atlantic  and  Guir  States. 

Eastport,  Me 400-1,000 

Cbatnam,   Mass 

Cape  God,  Soutb  Wellfleet, 
Mass 

Gape  God,    Mass 

Siasconsett,  Mass 

Quincy,  Mass 

Providence,  R.  I.,  (Narra- 
gransett  Hotel) 

Point  Judith,  R.  I 

Wilson's  Point,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn 

Sea  Gate,  N.  Y 

Sagaponack,  N.  Y 

NewYork,  N.  Y.  (43  Broad- 
way)        180 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Ill  Broad- 
way)   

New  York,  N.  Y.    (Hotel 

Plaza)  

Goney  Island,  N.  Y 

Bayonne,  N.  J 150 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 800 

Gape  May,  N.  J 

Camden,  N.  J 150 

PDiladelphla,  Pa.   (Bellevue 

Stratford)    500 

Sparrow's  Point,  Md 360 

Norfolk,  Va 150 

Virginia  Beacb,  Va 

Gape  Hatteras,  N.  C 450-1,000 

Savannah,  Oa. 150-600 

Jacksonville,   Fla 150-800 

Palm  Beach,  Fla 

Fernandlna,  Fla. 

Knights  Key,  Fla 800 

Tamoa,    Fla 500-1,500 

Mohile,  Ala 

Fort  Morgan,  Ala 100 

New  Orleans,  La.    (GrQne- 

wald    Hotel) 800-500 

Grand  Island,  La 450-1,000 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 800 

Galveston,    Tex 800-400 


Power 
in  kilo- 
watts. 


5 
5 


500 


800 
800 

eoo 

•  •  • 

500 


Great  Lakes. 


BufTalo,    N.   Y 

Buffalo,   N.   Y 

Erie,    Pa 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich.  (Detroit  Jour- 
nal)    

Detroit,  Mich 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich 

Ludingt6n,   Mich 

Harbor  Beacb,  Mich 


75 

.... 
.... 

.  •  •  • 
150 

•  •  •  • 

150 


«  • 

'ioo 

150 


85 
8 


9 
8 

6 

B  •  • 

8 
8 


8 

•  a  • 

8 

* . . 
8 

8 
5 
8 

> .  • 
6 
8 
8 


9 
5 
9 
8 

5 
8 
8 

8 


8 
15 
5 
5 
8 
5 
8 

5 
5 
10 
5 
5 
8 
8 
8 


Name  and  Location 
of  Station. 


Range  in 

Nautical 

Miles. 


Isle  Royal,  Mich 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich 

Chicago,  IlL   (Congress 

Hotel)    150- 

Chicago,    111 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Manitowoc,  Wis 

Waupaca,  Wis 

Scandinavia,  Wis 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 

Marquette,   Mich 

Frankfort,  Mich 

Manlstique,  Mich 

Calumet,  Mich. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Grand  Marals,  Minn 

Paetfle  Coast 

Friday  Harbor,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash.    (University 
Grounds)   

Seattle,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Astoria,  Ore 

Marshfleld,   Ore 

Fort  Stevens,  ore 

Eureka,  Gal 

San  Francisco,  Gal 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Phelan 
BuUdlng)  

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal 

San  Pedro,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Gal.  (Exam- 
iner)   

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (Exam- 
iner)   

Avalon,  Catallna  Island,  Cal. 

Avalon,  Catallna  Island,  Cal. 

Alaska. 

Ketchikan  

Juneau  

Karluk  

Kogglnung    

Chlgnik  

Nushagak    , 

Clark's  Point 

Nak  Nek 


100 
100 

800 


900 
150 


850 

<  •  •  • 

150 
150 
150 

I  •  •  • 

150 


Power 
in  kilo- 
watts. 

8 
8 

9 


5 
8 
8 
1 
15 
5 

7% 
8 
9 
8 
5 
8 


900 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Argentina. 

Bernal  

Australia. 

Melbourne  320-650 

Sydney,   N.    S.   W.    (Hotel 
Australia)  325-550 


Antwerp 
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Belgium. 


5 
8 
5 
8 
9 
1 
5 
10 

5 
9 

5 


9 
I 

9 


2 

2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 


2 
2 
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WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATIONS. 


Name  and  Location 
of  Station. 


Rangreln  Power 
Nautical   In  kilo- 
Miles,      watts. 


Brazil. 

Amaralina,    Bahia 4SS 

Babylonia,  Rio  de  Janeiro..         100 

Fernando  de  Narona SOO-500 

Isla   Grande 

Manaos    400 

Monte   Serrat 400 

OUnda,   Pemambuco S75 

Para   400 

Porto   Velio 

Ponta  do  Ismael 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santa  Cruz 

British  Honduras. 
Bellse    (Projected). 


Canada. 

Three  Rivers,  Quebec 

Montreal,  Quebec 

North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia 
Camperdown,  Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia    

St.  Thomas,  Ontario 

Caroline  Islands. 

Angaur   

Yap   


China. 


Shanghai 


135 

190 
135 

830 


S75 
275 
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Cocos  Islands. 
Gocos  Islands 


Colombia. 
Santa   Marta (Projected). 


Costa  Rica. 

Boco  del  Colorado. 
Port  Llmon 


SOO 
400 


Coba. 

cape  San  Antonio 700   2and95 

Havana  (Vedado) 800-400  8 


Name  and  Location 
of  Station. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Broomfleld 

GuUercoats  

Haven  

Hunstanton  

Poldhu  

Skegness   

Fraserburgh,    Scotland 


Range  in 

Nautical 

MUes. 


215 

■  •  •  • 

45 

> . .  • 
•45 


Clifden,    Ireland. 


Guatemala. 

Porto  Barrios 


Hawaiian  Islands: 

Kawaikae,    Hawaii. . . . 
Kuanalcakai,    Molokai. 

Lahaina,    Maul 

NawUiwill,   Kauai 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Honduras. 

Geiba    300-400 

Swan    Island 500 


Jamalea. 


Bowden 


Montenegro. 


Antlvari 


100 


315 


Nicaragua. 

Blueflelds    

Rama    


Panama. 

Boca  del  Toro 250 

Colon  150-300 

Trinidad. 
High  Post 


Umgnay. 

Montevideo  

Punta  del  Este... 


270 
540 


WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES. 
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Power 
in  kilo- 
watts. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


High 
Power 


5 
10 


8 
2 


2 

2 


Tear.  Designation. 

First    Cotton  Wedding. 

Second  Paper  Wedding. 

Third  Leather  Wedding. 

Fourth    fruit  and  Flower  Wedding 

Firth   Wooden  Wedding. 

Sixth   Sugar  Wedding. 

Seventh    Woolen  Wedding. 

Eighth  India  Rubber  Wedding. 

Ninth  Willow  Wedding. 

Tenth  Tin  Wedding. 

Eleventh  Steel  Wedding. 


Year.  Designation. 

Twelfth   Silk  and  Fine  Linen  Wedding. 

Thirteenth    ....Lace  Wedding. 
Fourteenth  ....Ivory  Wedding. 

Fifteenth  Crystal  Wedding. 

Twentieth  China  Wedding. 

Twenty-flfth  ..Silver  Wedding. 

Thirtieth   Pearl  Wedding. 

Fortieth  Ruby  Wedding. 

Fiftieth  Golden  Wedding. 

Seventy-nfth  ..Diamond  Wedding. 


GREAT  VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS. 

Country.  Mountain.  Dates. 

Active. 
Italy   StromboU,  Llparl  Islands.  A.  D.    70,  l<S3l,  1767,  1779,  ITM, 

Vesuvius,  Naples.  1822,  1855,  1861,  1865.  1867, 

1868.  1878,  1870,  1891.  1895, 
1901,  1904,  1906,  1000,  1010. 

iEtna,  Sicily.  B.  C.  1603,    734,    477,    135,    181, 

43. 

A.  D.  40.  254.  490,  1012.  1100, 

1537.  1669.  1755.  1809,  1811, 

1832.  1865,  1874,  1870.  1886, 
1803,  1912. 

Iceland  Hecla.  1004,  1766.  1784,  1785,  IMS, 

1846.  1878. 

SkaptAr  J6kulL  1783. 

Arctic  ocean Jan  Mayen.    Most  northerly  volcano.         1818. 

North  Pacific  Ocean... Aleutian  Islands  (Unalaska).  1796. 

Hawaii  .Mauna  Loa.    Largrest  active  volcano  in  the 

world.  1840,  1866,  1887,  1800. 

Hualalai.  181 1. 

Japan   Bandalsan  (North  of  Tokio).  1888. 

East  Indies Galoeng^oen.  1823,  1894. 

Gownong  Lamongang.  1883. 

Keloet.  1901. 

Krakatoa.     Greatest   eruption   of  modern 
times.  1883. 

Papandayan.  1772. 

Tomboro.  1815. 

New  Zealand ....Mt.  Tarawera.   60  miles  of  fertile  country 

destroyed.  1886. 

Philippines   Mt.  Faol,  Luzon.  1012. 

United  States Tres  Virgines,  Califomla.  1857. 

Mt.  Baker,  Washington.  1843. 

Mt  St.  Helen.  Washington.  1841, 1843. 

West  Indies ..Mt.  Pel6e,  M  artinlque.  St.  Pierre  destroyed 

and  86,000  lives  lost  1902. 

Soufri^re,  St  Vincent  1718,  1812,  1908. 

Mexico  Jorullo,  near  Toluca.  1750. 

Central    America Consegulna.  1835. 

Gerro  Quemado,  Guatemala.  1783. 

Izaico,  San  Salvador.  1770, 1880. 

Managua  District,  Nicaragua.  1006. 

South  America Gotopaxl,  Ecuador.    Highest  active  volcano 

in  the  world.  1766. 1800,  1877. 
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GREAT  EARTHQUAKES  OF  HISTORIC  TIMES. 

Date.  Place.  Results. 

B.  C.  425 iCgrean  Sea.  Where  Eubcea  was  raised  as  an  island. 

373 Peloponnesus  (Morea).  Hellce  and  Bura  swallowed  up. 

S83 Thrace.  Lysimacbia  overwhelmed  and  buried. 

A.  D.  79 Pompeii    and    Hercu- 

laneum.  Towns  destroyed,  Vesuvius  in  eruption. 

115 .\ntioch.  Town  destroyed. 

157 In  Asia.   Pontus,   and 

Macedonia.  150  cities  damaged. 

743 Syria,  Palestine  and 

Asia.  500  towns  destroyed,  great  loss  of  life. 

1137.. ^...Sicily.  Catania  overwhelmed  and  15,000  lives  lost. 

1158 Syria.  20,000  killed. 

1S68 Gilicia,      Asia     Minor 

(Now     Adana     and 

Tarsus).  60,000  lives  lost. 

1 456 Naples,  Italy.  40,000  killed. 

1531 Lisbon.  15,000  houses  destroyed  and  30,000  killed. 

1626 Naples,  Italy.  70,000  lives  lost. 

1602 Jamaica.  Port  Royal  destroyed  and  3,000  killed. 

1603 Sicily.  54  towns  and  300  villages  ruined.    Catania  wiped 

out. 

1703 Aquila,  Italy.  5,000  lives  lost. 

1703 Teddo,  Japan.  200,000  klUed. 

1716.. Algiers.  20,000  lives  lost. 

1726 Palermo,  Sicily.  6,000  killed. 

1731 Pekin,  China.  100,000  persons  swallowed  up. 

1746 Lima  and  Gallao.  18,000  lives  lost. 

1754 Cairo,  Egypt.  40,000  natives  killed. 

1755 Lisbon   and   Portugal. 

Also   felt  as  far  as 

Scotland.  50,000  lives  lost  in  Lisbon  alone. 

1773 Guatemala.  Santiago  and  its  inhabitants  swallowed. 

1783 Sicily.  Messina  half  destroyed  and  60,000  killed. 

1701 Turkey.  Constantinople  shaken. 

1707 Quito  and  Cuzco.  41,000  people  killed. 

1805 Naples,  Italy.  6,000  lives  lost. 

1812 Caracas,  Venezuela.  12,000  killed. 

1822 Aleppo.  22,000  persons  killed. 

1829 Murcia,  Spain.  6,000  lives  lost. 

1830 Canton,  China.  6,000  people  killed. 

1840 Mt.  Ararat.  3,137  houses  overthrown  and  hundreds  of  people 

perished. 

1842 San  Domingo.  Between  4,000  and  5,000  lives  lost. 

1855 Broussa,  Turkey.  Town  nearly  all  destroyed. 

1855 Yeddo,  Japan.  Severn  loss  of  life  and  property. 

1857 Calabria,  Spain.  10,000  lives  lost,  in  Montemurro  and  other  towns. 
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1118  GREAT  EARTHQUAKES. 

Date.  Place.  Results. 

1850 Quito,  Ecuador.  5,000  killed. 

1860 Mendoza,  Soutli  Amer- 
ica. 7,000  lives  lost 

1803 Manila.  Immense  destruction  of  property:  In  San  Jos^  de 

Gurcula,  etc.;  1,000  persons  Jtllled. 

1875 Colombia.  14,000  lives  lost 

1880 Manila.  Gatbedral  destroyed;  3,000  killed. 

1880 Valparaiso.  At  lUapel,  etc.,  SOO  kUled. 

1881 Scio,  Asia  Minor.  4,000  killed. 

1883 Ischla,  Island  of.  In  Casamlcclola  and  other  villages,  2,000  lives  lost. 

1884 Southern  and  East- 
em  England.  Extensive  damage  donie  and  several  killed. 

1884 Malaga,  Spain.  A   number   of  dwellings  destroyed;   S66  persons 

killed. 

188$ Cashmere.  At  srlngar,  etc.,  70,000  dwellings  destroyed:  and 

3,000  killed. 

1886 Gharlestown,  S.  C  Three-fourths  of  the  town  destroyed. 

1887 Italy,  Southern  France, 

etc.  and  Swluerland.  From  Lyons  to  Milan,  and  Geneva  affected. 

1888 Yunnan,  China.  4,000  killed. 

1891 San  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras. Enormous   destruction  of  houses   and  buildings, 

especially  In  Comagua  district. 

1891 Japan,  Island  of  Nlp- 

hon.  10,000  lives  lost,  $10,000,000  loss  In  property. 

1893 Chrlstobal,  Mexico.  Every  building  destroyed. 

1896 Kamalshl,  North  Japan.  SC,000  killed. 

1905 Northern  India.  13,000  natives  killed. 

1905 Nicaragua  (accom- 
panied by  volcanic 
eruption  from  Ma- 
say  a  mountain).  Masaya  town  destroyed. 

1906 Nicaragua.  Managua  town  ruined,  most  of  Its  Inhabitants  be- 
ing killed. 

1906 San  Francisco,  U.  S.  S,ooo  lives  lost;  property  destroyed  amounting  to 

9300,000,000. 

1906 South  Formosa.  Many  killed. 

1906 Valparaiso,  Chile.  4,000  killed. 

1907 Kingston,  Jamaica.  S,000  lives  lost. 

1908 Messina,    Sicily,    and 

Calabria,  Italy.  300,000  perished. 

1909 Sumatra  (Upper  Pa- 
dang).  350  killed. 

1910 Costa  Rica.  Cartago  nearly  destroyed. 

1912 Vyerny,  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. 350  killed. 


HISTORIC  INUNDATIONS. 


Date.  Plaee.  Results. 

A.  D.  353 Gheshire,  England.         Inundated  by  sea  and  3,000  persons  drowned. 

758 Glasgow,  Scotland.         According  to  Fordum,  400  families  were  drowned. 

1100 Coast  of  Kent*  England.  Inundation  by  sea;   4,000   acres   of  Earl  Godwin's 

lands  overflowed  and  a  great  sand-bank  formed— 
now  known  as  *'  OodwUrs  Sands." 

1421 Dort,  Holland.  Sea,  breaking  In,  drowned  100,000  people  and  In- 

undated  72  villages. 

1483 Severn,  England,  river 

overflowed.  Men,   women   and   children  carried   away  In   their 

beds.      The  waters  settled  upon  the  land  and  for  the 
next  100  years  were  called  **  The  Great  Waters." 

1530 Dikes  fall  in  Holland.  Resulted  in  400,000  people  being  drowned. 

1617 Catalonia,  Spain.  50,000  persons  perished. 

1811 Pest,    near   Presburg, 

overflow  of  Danube.  24  villages  and  their  Inhabitants  swept  away. 

1813...... Danube  overflows.         Turkish  corps  of  2,000  overtaken  and  destroyed. 

1813 In  SUesla  (Prussia).       By  overflow  of  the  Katzbach  River,  the  defeat  of 

MacDonald's  French  army  was  accelerated;  6,000 
natives  drowned. 

1829 Dantzig  Inundated  by 

breaking  of  dikes  on 

the  Vistula.  4,000  homes  destroyed,  10,000  cattle  and  many  lives 

lost 

1830 Vienna,  Austria.  50,000  homes  laid  under  water. 

1830 Moray    Floods,    Scol> 

land,  Spey  and  Flnd- 

hom  rise  50  feet     Great  distress  and  many  lives  lost. 

1833 Canton,  China.  10,000  houses  swept  away  and  1,000  people  drowned. 

1840 S&one,  France,  In  flood.  Pours    Its    waters    into    the   Rh6ne,   breaking    Its 

banks,  and  laying  waste  60,000  acres. 

1846 Parts  of  Central,  West- 
ern and  Southern 
France;  Loire  rose 
20  feet  m  one  night.  Property  to  the  value  of  120,000,000  destroyed. 

1872 Parts  of  North  Italy, 

River  Po  overflows.   Thousands  unhoused. 

1874 Mill      River     Valley, 

Northampton,  Mass., 

reservoir  burst.  Caused  several  villages  to  be  destroyed,  with  loss 

of  144  lives. 

1874 Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  river 
overflows.  220  people  drowned. 

1874 Toulouse,   France, 

flooded.  1,200  perished. 

1875 Ahmedabad,  India.         20,000  rendered  homeless. 

1878 Szegedln ,      Hungary, 

excessive  rains  cause 

dams  on  River  Thelss 

to  burst  6,230  houses  In  the  town  destroyed. 

1870 Murcia,  Spain,  heavy 

rain  flood.  1,000  drown  and  2,000  houses  are  destroyed. 

1888 Canton  River,  China.    8,000  perished. 
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1120  HISTORIC  INUNDATIONS. 

Date.  Place.  Result. 

1889 Gonemauffh  Valley,  Pa.    Jobnstown  and  other  villages  destroyed,  6,000  i 

SODS  drowned. 

1880 Brazos    River,    Texas, 

overflows.  Caused  deatb  of  100  persons. 

1804 France   and  Belgium, 

floods.  Put  100,000  people  out  of  work. 

1900 Galveston,  Texas,  flood 

caused  by  burricane.    Resulted  In  tbe  loss  of  5,000  lives,  and  destmei 

of  120,000,000  worth  of  property. 

1902 Southern  Bengal,  flood.  Caused  damage  to  tbe  extent  of  over  $100,000. 

1904 San  Juan  del  Monbe, 

near  Manila,  Cloud- 
burst followed  by 
continuous  rain  for 
S7  hours.  Caused  death  of  SOO  people. 

1905 Mississippi,  In  flood.     Caused  damage  to  tbe  extent  of  over  $100,000. 

1909 Ghergchun,  Manchuria.  1,000  believed   to  have   been    drowned    and  IM 

homes  submerged. 

1900 Oporto,  Portugal;  also 

Switzerland,      and 

Belgium.  Floods  caused  great  damage  to  property;  bundnl 

of  villages  being  submerged. 

1900 Santa  Catarlna,  Mex- 
ico. 15,000  drowned. 

1910 Switzerland  and 

France.  Great  floods  cause  general  damage;  in  France  es{» 

cially,  Paris  suffering  to  the  extent  of  $iOjOf»M 

1012 China.  Flood  brings  deatb  to  many. 

lOiS Mississippi  rises.  Breaks  many  dikes  and  levees.    Great  loss  of  IS 

and  destruction  of  property. 

April  t Inundation  extends  to  300,000  acres    In    Mlssisslff 

VaUey;  500  lives  lost 

AprU  9 New  break  threatened   500,000  acres    fn    Arkamtf 

Loss  of  life  continues  and  destruction  of  prtr 
erty.    Loss  in  Tennessee  estimated   at  $lO,OOOjOi 

May  0 Five  new  gaps  in  dikes  and  levees  reported;  M 

sweeps  Louisiana. 


POLAR  EXPLORATIONS. 

ARCTIC— NORTH  POLAR  DISCOVERIES. 
Date.  Expedition.  Result 

1407-08  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  Landed    In    Labrador    and    reached    Lat. 

C?**  ac  N. 

1517  Sebastian  Cabot.  Went  In  search  of  the  Northwest  passage. 

1576-78  Martin  Fjobisher.  Entered  Hudson  Bay. 

1585-87  Capt.  John  Davis  (made  three   Discovered  and  explored  Davis  Strait,  and 

voyages).  surveyed  parts  or  Greenland. 

1504  Wm.  Barents  (Dutch)  (See  1871 »    Explored   Nova   Zembla,    discovered    Great 

Capt.  Carlsen).  Ice  Cape,  reaching  Lat.  77*"  N. 

1506  Wtn.  Barentz  (Dutch).  Discovered  Spitzbergen,  Lat.  80'  N. 

1607  Henry  Hudson.  Got  beyond  Lat.  80"  N.,  but  failed  to  make 

the  Northeast  passage. 

1608  Henry  Hudson.  Reached  Nova  Zembla. 

1610  Henry  Hudson.  Started  for  Davis  Strait,  reached  Greenland, 

passing  through  Hudson  Strait,  entering 
the  bay  named  In  his  honor.  In  return- 
ing, his  crew  mutinied  and  set  him  and 
his  son  In  a  boat  to  perish. 

1613  Sir  Thomas  Button.  Wintered  at  the  mouth  of  river  in  Lat.  57* 

10'  N.,  and  reached  65*  N. 

1616  William  Baffin.  Discovered  Baffin's  Bay  and  entered  Lan- 

caster Sound. 

17S8  Capt  Vitus  Bering  (Dane,  In  Discovered  the  Strait  bearing  his  name. 

Russian  service). 

1740  Capt.  Vitus  Bering.  Explored  Aleutian  Islands,  and  died  on  Is- 

land named  after  him,  Bering  Island. 

1773    Capt.  J.  G.  Phlpps  (Lord  Mul-   Sailed    along    the    shores    of    Spltzbergen, 

grave).  reaching  Lat.  80'  48'  N. 

1776-78  Capt.  James  Cook.  Reached  (In  latter  year)  Bering  Strait,  pene- 

trating to  Lat.  70'  45'  N. 

1780  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  Discovered  and  traced  the  Mackenzie  River. 

1806-S9  William  Scoresby,  D.  D.  Reached  Lat.  81*  w  N.    Explored  east  coast 

of  Greenland. 

1818  Capt.    (Sir)    John    Ross    and   Sailed  up   Lancaster   Sound  and   explored 

Lieut.  Parry.  Greenland. 

1818  Capt.  Buchan  and  Lieut,  (after-    Passed  north  between  Greenland  and  Spits- 
wards  Sir  John)  Franklin.  bergen  and  reached  Lat.  80*"  34'  N. 

1810  Lieut.  (Sir)  W.  E.  Parry.  Explored  Lancaster  Sound,  Melville  Islands, 

beyond  the  llOth  meridian. 

1810  Lieut.  (Sir)  John  Franklin.         Discovered    nothing    new,    extreme    point 

reached  named  Cape  Turnagaln. 

1890-90  .Von  Wr angel  and  Anjou  (Prus-    Penetrated  Lat.  70*  51'  N.,  Long.  157*  95'  W. 

slan  Sledge  Expedition). 

1821  Capt.  Parry.  Proceeded  through  Hudson  Strait  and  Fox 

Channel  to  Hecla  and  Fury  Strait. 

1833  Capt.  Glayerlng.  Pushed  through  Ice  to  Lat  75*  80'  N. 

1895-96  sir  John  Franklin.  Descended  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  sea, 

and  traced  the  coast  for  974  miles. 

1826  Capt   F.  W.  Beechy.  Sailed  around  Cape  Horn  and  through  Ber- 

ing Strait  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  Intending 
to  reach  Franklin,  but  did  not  succeed. 

1897  Capt  Parry.  Reached  a  point  nearer  the  Pole  than  any 

previous  explorer,  Lat  89*  45'  N. 

1890  leapt  John  Ross  (second  voy-   Wintered  on  BoOthla  Felix. 

V    age*,  rescued  1833). 

1831  J  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  (nephew  On   same  expedition  discovered  the  North 

of  former).  Magnetic  Pole.    Lat  70*  6'  17*  N..  Long. 

06*  46'  45". 
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1122  POLAR  EXPLORATIONS. 

Date.  Expedition.  Result. 

1834  Sir  Georgre  Back  and  Dr.  Rich-   Navigrated    Great    Fish    (Back)    River    and 

ard  King.  reached  the  ocean  at  Lat.  67'  11^  Long. 

94*"  30%  and  attained  Lat.  68'  13'. 

1838  J>.  W.  Dease  and  Thomas  Simp-   Passed    Franklin's    Point— Turn-again— then 

son    (Hudson   Bay   Co.    Ex-      the  farthest  point  reached  from  the  west, 
pedition).  Then  to  the  north  explored  Victoria  Land: 

and  discovered,  beyond  the  ice  bound 
cape,  a  sea  free  of  ice. 

1845-46  (Rear  Admiral)  Sir  John  Frank-   His  great  voyage.    Last  noted  in  Lat.  74"* 

Un  (lost in"  Erebus  and Ter-.     48',  Long.  66'  13';»  and  believed  to  have 
ror"  Expedition)   (See  1853,      discovered  the  Northwest  passage. 
1857.  1879,  Schwatka). 

1846-47  Dr.  John  Rae  (Hudson  Bay  Go.   Reached  Gape  Ellice  in  Lat.  69'  ir  N.,  and 

Expedition).  Long.  85'  8'  W. 

(This  with  the  exception  of  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  completed  the  explora- 
tion of  the  entire  American  continent.) 

1848  Three  Franklin  Relief  Expedi- 
tions. 

1850  Eight  Franklin  Relief  Expedi- 

tions. 

1851  Lieut.    Francis   McGllntock.        Reached  farthest  west.  Long  114'  SO',  Lat. 

74'  38'. 

1852  Gapt.  Edward  A.  Inglefleld.        Sailed  up  Smith  Sound  to  Lat.  78'  2i'  91", 

1850-53  Sir  Robert  McClure.  Lat.  73'  31'  N..  Long.  114'  74'.    Named  Bar- 

ing's Land,  Prince  Albert  Land;  communi- 
cated with  Barrow  Strait,  made  Northwest 
passage. 

1850-55 Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  (American).      Advanced  to  Lat.  78'  8'  N.,  his  fellow  voy- 
ager going  to  80'  35'. 

1853 Dr.  John  Rae.  Brought  first  tidings  and  relics  of  Franklin's 

Expedition.   " 

1857  Capt.  Francis  McGllntock.  Passed  through  Baffin's  Bay,  Lancaster  Sound 

and  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  reaching  Bellot 
Strait;  and  by  sledge  went  on  to  King 
William  Land,  discoverhig  in  1850,  relics 
of  the  Franklin  Expedition. 

1860-61  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes  (American).   Explored  Grinnel  Land,  Lat.,  81'  35%  Long. 

70'  80*. 

1860-64-09  ...Capt.  C.  F.'Hall  (American).      Explored  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  King  Wil- 
liam Land  (82'  11'  1"  N.). 

1871   Lieuts.  Payer  and  Weyprecht  Reached  Lat.  78'  41'  entering  behind  Polar 

(Austrians).  Sea. 

1871  Gapt.  Garlsen  (Norwegian).       Discovered  remains  of  winter  quarters  at 

northeast  end  of  Nova  Zembla  of  Dutch 
Capt.  Barentz,  established  in  1597. 

1871  Ulve  and  Smyth.  Sailed  north  of  Spltzbergen,  finding  open 

water  in  Lat.  80'  27'  N. 

1871  Gapt.  Hall  (New  York).  Reached  Lat.  82'  16*  N.,  Long.  77'  35'. 

1872-74  Lieuts.  Payer  and  Weyprecht  Explored  Francis  Joseph  Land,  Lat.,  82'  5'; 

(Austrians).  Cape  Fligely,  Peterman's  Land. 

1876  Capt.  (Sir  George)  Nares  and  With  sledges  reached  Lat.  83'  20*  26'%  ex- 
Sir  Clement  Robert  Markham.  treme  point  reached.  Lake  Columbia. 

1878-70  NordenskjOld     (Adolph     Erik  Sailed  around  Siberia  and  Japan,  thus  ac- 

Nils)    (Swedish  Expedition),      complishlng  Northeast  passage  (77'  41'  N.). 

1879  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  U.   Crossed   over   to    Lake    Herschel   on    King 

S.  Army.  William    Land,    searching    for    relics    of 

Franklin,  discovering  and  bringing  many 
skeletons.' 

1880  Com.  G.  W.  De  Long  (.Amer-   Reached  Lat  77*  15'. 

lean  Expedition  in  Bennett's 
yacht,  "  Jeannette,"  which 
was  crushed  In  the  ice). 

1881-84  Adolphus   Washington   Greely  Reached  highest  point  made  up  to  this  time, 

(American).  Lat.  83'  35',  Cape  Washington. 

1884  Wlnfleld  Scott  Schley  (Greely  Reached  83'  24',  returning  with  Greely. 

Relief  Expedition). 
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Date.  Expedition.  Result 

18M  Lieut    Robert   Edward   Peary  Explored  Greenland  (west  coast).  Lat  70*  N. 

(First  Expedition). 

1891-92  Lieut    Robert   Edward  Peary  Conducted  a  sledgingr  expedition  towards  the 

(Second    Expedition).  Pole,  SV  37'  li.    Established  the  insularity 

of  Greenland. 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Peary— the  flrst  white  woman  ever  going  on  an  Arctic 
expedition. 

1803  Lieut    Robert   Edward  Peary  Discovered  the  famous  Iron  Mountain  and 

(Third  Expedition).  attained  highest  North  Lat.,  84<*  71'. 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Peary,  a  daughter  bom  to  them  at  quarters  on  Ingle- 
Held  Gulf. 

1894-95  Fred.  George  Jackson  (Harms-  Reached  Lat  81"*  2i\  discovered  and  named 

worth  Expedition).  Victoria  Sea. 

1896  Lieut.    Robert   Edward   Peary  Attempted  to  remove  great  meteorites  se- 

(Summer  voyage).  cured  by  him  at  Cape  York,  Greenland. 

1896  Dr.   Frldtjof  Nansen    (Norwe-  Reached  Long.  95*  W.  (then  farthest  west) 

gian)   (Started  1893).  and  Lat  86'  13'.  N. 

1897  Lieut    Robert   Edward   Peary  Returned  to  St  John's  with  the  Cape  York 

(Summer  voyage).  meteorites— largest  90   tons,   now   in   the 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
New  York  City. 

1897  Solomon   A.    Andree    (Balloon  Reached  Lat.  88"  7',  N.,  Long.  18"  5'  E. 

Expedition— lost,  never  heard 
of). 

1898  .Lieut   Robert   Edward   Peary  Discovered  Greely's  records  and  Nares'  Sex- 

( Fourth  Great  Expedition).         tant 

1898-99  Walter  Welhfnan   (his   second  Established  an  outpost  at  Fort  McKlnley  and 

attempt  in  dirigible  balloon),      reached  88nd  paralleL 

1900  Duke  de  Abruzzl   (Italian).        Reached  Lat  86"  33'  49*  N.,  and  56"  E. 

1901  Ziegler— Evelyn     B.     Baldwin  Visited  Rudolph  Land,  Nansen's  Land  and 

(American,  sailed  from  Dun-      Greely's  Island, 
dee,  Scotland). 

1902  Capt  Otto  Sverdrup.  Reached  Lat  81"  37'  N. 

1908  Com.  Robert  Edward  Peary  (In  Reached  Lat  84"  17'  27"  N.,  Long.  70"  W. 

•*  Erik  ")  (Fifth  great  Expe- 
dition). 

1903-05  Ziegler- Anthony  Flala  (Amer-   Reached  Lat  82"  13'. 

ican»  In  *'  America  *'). 

1903-06  Capt  Roald  Amundsen  (Nor-  Sailed  through  the  Northwest  passage  from 

wegian).  Baffin's  Bay  to  Bering's   Strait,  and  re- 

located the  North  .Magnetic  Pole. 

1905-06  Com.    Robert    Edward    Peary  Pressed  on  to  Lat.  87"  6',  then  reached  200 

(Sixth  great  Expedition  )  (in      miles  of  the  Pole,  further  than  had  then 
'*  Roosevelt ").  been  previously  attained,  April  21,  1906. 

1905  Duke    of    Orleans    and    Capt  Cruised  along  Germanla  Land,  between  Lat 

Adrian  de   Gerlache.  76**  and  78"  N. 

fMyllus  Erlcksen.  Reached  Lat.  82"  N.,  and  Long.  35"  W. 

1907  -{  Koch    and    Berthelsen    (one 

I    party,  divided  as  above).     Reached  83"  30'  N. 

1907-08  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook.  "Results"  discredited. 

♦1908-09  Com.    Robert    Edward    Peary  Crossed  the  89th  67th  N.  parallel  and  press- 

(Seventh  and  final  Expedition),   ing  on,  '*  Nailed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 

the  Pole,"  April  6th,  1909. 

♦  This  achievement  was  universally  recognized  and  In  1911  Com.  Peary  was  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral,  and  a  pension  of  |5,000. 
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ANTARCTIC— SOUTH  POLAR  DISCOVERIES. 

Date.  Expedition.  Result. 

1567  Alvaro  de  Mandana.  Set  out  to  discover  **  Terra  Australia  In- 

cogmita/'  regarded  as  ttie  land  **  furthest 
south." 

1508  Jacob  Mahn.  Sailed  from  Rotterdam  to  reacb  South  Pole. 

No  record. 

1598-09  DlrK  Gerrltz.  Driven  south  hy  a  storm  and  found  land  In 

64<>  South,  *'  The  South  Shetland  Islands," 
but  this  is  not  authenticated. 

1606  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros.       Discovered    Australia    del    Espirito    Santo, 

now  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrides 
group. 

1773  Gapt.  James  Cook.  Grossed  Antarctic  Gircle  for  nrst  time  to  a 

Lat  of  71"  10*  S.,  Long.  106'  54'. 

18ig-Sl  Capt.    (Admiral)     Fabian    von  Discovered  Peter  I.  Island  and  Alexander  I. 

Bellinghausen  (Russian).  Land,  reaching  Lat.  eo"*  5r  S. 

1821  Nathaniel    B.    Palmer    (Amer-   Reached  Lat.  63^  SC  S.    Discovered  Palmer 

lean).  Land,  now  Graham  Land. 

1823  James  WeddeL  Reached  Lat.  74"  15'  S.,  Long.  34"  17'  W. 

1829  Capt.  Henry  Foster  (in  "  Chan-   Reached  Lat.  63'  50'  S. 

ticleer  "). 

1831-39  John  Biscoe,  R.  N.  Named  Enderby  Land,  etc. 

1832  John  Blscoe,  R.  N.  Reached  Lat.  69"  S.,  Long.  10"  43'  E. 

1833  John  Belleny.  Reached  Lat.  69"  S.    Belleny  Island  discov- 

ered. 

1839  Capt.   Charles  Wilkes   (Amer-   Reached  Lat.  70"  S.,  Long.  105"  W.    Dlscov- 

ican).  ered  the  Antarctic  Continent. 

1841  Sir  James  Ross.  Discovered  Victoria  Land,  Lat  78"  4'  S. 

1893-94  Capt  Evensen  (Norwegian).       Reached  Lat  69"  10'  S.,  Long.  76"  12'  W. 

1898  Adrian   d«   Gerlache    (Belgian 

Expedition  with  Roald  Reached  71"  50'  S. 
Amundsen,  mate,  and  Dr.  F. 
A.  Cook,  surgeon,  on  board). 

1900  .G.    E.    Borchgrevink    (Danish  Reached  Lat  7^"  50'  S.,  and  'Mocated  the 

sailor— Sir  Geo.  Newnes  Ex-      South  Magnetic  Pole  "  at  Long.  174*  E. 
pedition). 

1901   Dr.  Erik  von  Drygalski.  Reached  Lat  67"  S.,  Long.  90"  E.  and  named 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  Land. 

1902  Dr.       Otto      NordenskJOId  Explored  Antarctic  Regions  on  skis. 

(Swedish). 

1902  Capt    Robert    F.    Scott    and  Reached  a  plain  of  10,000  feet  in  altitude. 

Lieut  Ernest  Shackleton.  Lat.  77"  59'  S.,  Long.  146"  83'  E. 

1903  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce  (Scottish  Ez-   Made   Investigations   In   Weddel   Sea,   etc., 

pedition).  Lat  74"  1'  S. 

1904-05-06  ....Dr.  Jean  B.  Charcot  (French).   Reached  Lat  70"  30'  S. 

J908-09  Lieut  (Sir)  Ernest  H.  Shackle-   Reached  Lat  88"  23',  Long.  162"   E.,  11.600 

ton  (in  "  Nimrod  ").  feet  in  altitude.    In  this  expedition  Profes- 

sor David  found  the  South  Magnetic  Pole. 

1911  Capt  Roald  Amundsen   (Nor-  Reached  South  Pole,  Dec.  13th,  1911,  stay- 

wegian).  ing  four  days. 

(Brought  no  tidings  of  the  following  expeditions): 

1911   Capt  R.  F.  Scott  Report    received     from    the    Terra    Nova 

(Scotrs  ship)  which  arrived  at  Wellington. 
New  Zealand,  April  1,  1812,  that  on  Jan.  S 
he  had  reached  Lat.  87"  32',  at  a  height  of 
9,800  feet;  from  which  point  he,  with  four 
men,  determined  to  push  on.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  reached  the  Pole  Jan.  13. 

1911  '. Lieut  Shirase  (Japtinese).  Started  out  on  coastal  exploration  of  King 

Edward  Land,  returning  to  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  March  23.  1912. 

1911   Lieut  Fllchner   (German).  Started   from    Buenos    Aires,   Oct   0,    1911. 

l^il   Dr.    Douglas    Mawson    (Aus-   Returned  March  12,  1912. 

trallan). 


THE  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD 

AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

By  DONALD  L.  CLARK,  A.  B^ 

De  Pauw  Utiiversity. 


IWarathon  (mar'a-thon).  490  B.  G. 
The  Greeks  (11,000)  under  Miltiades 
defeated  the  Persians  (100,000)  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes.  The  victory 
ended  Darius*s  invasion  of  Greece. 

Thermopyln  (ther-mop'i-li),  480  6. 
G.  The  Greeks  (300  Spartans  and  700 
Thespians)  under  Leonidas  were  an- 
nihilated by  the  huge  army  of  Xerxes. 
Showed  the  patriotic  temper  of  the 
Greeks. 

8«l«mls  (sal'a-mis),  480  B.  G.  The 
Greek  fleet  under  Themis tocles  and 
Eurybiades  defeated  the  Persian  fleet 
under  Xerxes.  Saved  Greece  from  the 
second  and  last  Persian  invasion. 

Syraoute  (sy'ra-kus),  413  B.  G. 
Unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Nicias  and  Demosthenes. 
This  defeat  marked  the  decline  of 
Athenian  iniperialism  and  protected 
Rome  from  Greek  conquest. 

Ounaxa,  401  B.  G.  A  battle  fought 
at  Gunaxa,  60  miles  from  Babylon,  be- 
tween the  armies  of  King  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  (250,000)  and  that  of  Gyrus 
the  Younger  (100,000).  In  the  army 
of  Gyrus  were  10,000  Greek  mercen- 
aries whose  valor  and  discipline  routed 
the  vast  army  of  Artaxerxes.  This 
battle  taught  the  Greeks  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  Persians,  and  led  to 
the  later  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alex- 
ander 

Arbela  (ar-bela),  331  B.  G.  The 
Macedonians  (47,000)  under  Alexan- 
der the  Great  defeated  the  Persians 
(1,000,000)  under  Darius  III.  Led  to 
the  flnal  overflow  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire. 

IN«tauru«  (me-taw'rus),  207  B.  G. 
The  Romans  (7,000)  under  Livius  and 
Nero  defeated  the  Garthaginians  under 
Hasdrubal,  almost  annihilating  them. 
Resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Hannibal 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome. 

Aotlum  (ak'shi-um).  31  B.  G.  Octa- 
vius  Augustus  (200  light  ships)  de- 
feated the  combined  fleets  of  Antony 
and  Gleopatra  (200  heavier  ships). 
Resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  power  of  the  Gaesars. 

Teutoburgemvald  (toi-to-boor'ger- 
vait),  9  A.  D.  The  Germans  under 
Hermann     (Armlnius)     annihilated     a 


Roman  army  under  Varus.  Ghecked 
Roman  expansion  in  the  North,  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  influence 
of  the  Germanic  tribes. 

OhAlons  (cha'long),  451.  The  Ro- 
mans and  Visigoths  under  Aetius  and 
Theodoric  routed  the  Huns  under  At- 
tila.  with  a  reputed  loss  to  the  Huns  of 
16,200  dead.  Saved  Western  Europe 
from  Mongolian  savagery. 

Soistons  (swSL-song'),  486.  The 
Merovingian  Franks,  under  Glovis,  de- 
feated the  Romans  under  Syagriug.. 
Gaul  lost  to  Rome,  and  Prankish  power 
established. 

Tettri  (tes'tre),  687.  The  Austra-t 
sian  Franks  under  Pepin  of  H^ristal  de- 
feated the  Merowlngs  of  Neustrlk. 
United  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  Garolingian 
power. 

Tours  (toor),  732.  The  Franks  un- 
der Gharles  Martel  defeated  the  Sara- 
cens under  Abd-el-Rahman.  Saved 
Christian  Europe  from  Mohammedan 
conquest. 

Ethandun  (eth-an-doon'),  878.  The 
West  Saxons  under  Alfred  the  Great 
defeated  the  Invading  Danes.  Re- 
sulted in  the  preservation  of  a  unifled 
English  state. 

8eni«o  (HMtlnot),  Oct.  14,  1066. 
The  Normans,  under  William  the  Gon- 
queror,  defeated  the  Saxons  under 
their  king,  Harold,  who  was  killed.  Ef- 
fected the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. 

Laonano  (len-yftn'o),  May  29,  1176. 
The  Lombard  League  defeated  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa,  the  German  Emperor. 
Grippled  German  influence  in  Italy  and 
preserved  the  integrity  of  the  <femo- 
cratio  Free  Gities. 

BouvlnM  (boo-ven'),  July  27, 
1214.  The  French  (37,000)  under 
Philip  Augustus  defeated  the  German, 
Flemish  and  English  forces  (46,000) 
under  Otto  IV.  Marked  the  beginning 
of  France  as  a  nation.  Significant  In 
rise  of  democracy,  because  the  militia 
of  the  Free  Gities  showed  their  su- 
periority to  the  German  feudal  levies. 

8emp«oh  (zem-pftkh).  July  9,  1386. 
The  Swiss  defeated  the  Austrians  (20,- 
000)  under  Duke  Leopold  III.  Secured 
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the  Independence  of  tbe  Swiss  Con- 
federation. 

Orlians  (or-la'ang),  May  7,  1429. 
The  siege  raised  by  an  assault  of  the 
French  under  Jeanne  d'Arc  on  the  be- 
slegiDg  English  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  Marked  the  end  of  Eng- 
lish Plantagenet  rule  in  France. 

BMworth  Field,  Aug.  it,  1485.  The 
Earl  of  Richmond  (who  became  Henry 
VII.)  defeated  Richard  III.  Ended  the 
EnKlish  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  Insti- 
tuted the  Tudor  Dynasty. 

Lspanto  fla-pfln'to),  Oct.  7.  1571. 
Italian  and  Spanish  fleet  (!00  galleys) 
under  Don  John  of  Austria  defeated  the 
Turks  (273  lighter  galleys]  under  All. 
Turks  lost  20.000:  the  ChrlBlians,  8,- 
000.  Shattered  the  naval  power  of 
the  Turks  and  put  an  end  to  their  ag- 
greHaion  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Spanish  Armada,  1588.  The  '*^- 
'"""  """'  """    mall  sti'     " 


-nd  Grave- 
fleet  was 
mptlng  to 


make  the 
a  Europe. 
16,  1638. 
Oustavus 
iperiallats 
a.  Pre- 
'rotestant 


biatee  oi  uentrai  i:;urope. 

NaMby    (nai'by),   Jun^    n,    ^uii 
"Hje  forces  of  Parliament  (li.OOO)  un. 


der  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  defeated  the 
novalistB  (11,000)  under  Charles  I. 
and  Prlnoe  Rupert.  The  deciding  bat- 
tle of  the  English  Civil  War,  resulting 
in  the  Protectorate  under  Cromwell, 

Blanhalm  (blen'him),  Aug  13, 1704. 
The  English  and  Austrlans  (58,000) 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  EJugene  defeated  the  French  and 
Bavarians  (60.000)  under  Tallard  and 
Marsin.  Allies  lost  11,000  and  the 
French  40,000.  Humbled  Louis  XIV.  and 
made  possible  the  colonial  greatness  of 
England  through  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Pultowa  (pool-to'va),  June  87,  1709. 
The  Russians  (70,000)  under  Peter  the 
Great  defeated  the  Swedes  (25,000) 
under  Charles  XII.  Marked  the  rise  of 
Russia  as  a  European  power. 

Roaabaoh  (ros'bakh),  Nov.  5,  1757. 
The  Prussians  (22,000)  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great  defeated  the  French 
under  Soubise,  and  the  Imperialists  un- 
der Prince  of  Saie-Hlldburghausen 
(43,000).     Result  Is  seen  at  Leuthen. 

LBUthen  (loi'ten).  Deo.  5,  1757.  The 
Prussians  (30,000)  under  Frederick 
the  Great  defeated  the  Austrlans  (80,- 


000}  under  Prlnoe  Charles.  These  two 
actions  mark  the  rise  of  Prussia  as  the 
leader  of  the  German  States. 

Baratooa,  Oct.  6,  1777.  The  Ameri- 
cans (14,0001  under  Gates  defeated 
the  British  (7,000)  under  Burgoyne, 
and  took  6,000  prisoners  ten  days  later. 
The  decisive  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Yorktown,  Oct.  19.  1761.  The  Amer- 
icans and  French  under  Washington 
and  Rocbambeau  and  the  French  fleet 
under  de  Grasse  forced  the  surrender 
of  the  British  (8,000)  under  Com- 
walllB.  Virtually  ended  the  American 
Revolution- 

Valmy  (val'me),  Sept.  80,  1798.  The 
French  (36,000)  under  Kellermann  de- 
feated the  Prussians  (34,000)  under 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Loss  of  ISO 
and  700  respectively.  Preserved  the 
integrity  of  the  newly  formed  Flrench 
Republic . 

*■ — ilgi 
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fleet  (3(  ships)  under  Nelson  defeated 
the  French-Spanish  fleet  (38  ships} 
under  Villeneuve,  Gravina  and  Alva. 
Nelson  was  killed.  Ended  the  sea- 
power  of  Napoleon. 

AusterllU  (ows'ter-Ilts).  Deo.  8. 
1805.      T"  ■        15.000)     under 

Napoleon  Austrlans   and 

Russians  i  KutusoB.  Re- 

suited  In  burg. 

Lalpzig  16-10,    1813. 

The  PrusE  Austrlans  and 

Swedes    (  ir  Schwarien- 

berg  defeaiea  loe  rrenob  (180.000) 
under  Napoleon.  Killed  and  wounded 
for  Allies  54,000.  for  French  40.000. 
Secured  liberation  of  Germany  and  the 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon.  Called  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Nations." 

Watsrioo,  June  18.  IS15.  The 
Brllish.  Dutch  and  Germans  (67,000) 
under  wellinglon  and  later  the  Prus- 
sians (50,000)  under  BlQcher  defeated 
Ihe  French  (72000)  under  Napoleon. 
The  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  a 
reversion  to  feudalism  in  Europe. 

SabaMopol  (se-baa'to-pol;  Russian 
pron.  se-bi.s-top'ol),  Sept.  8,  1854. 
The  French  and  English  under  pdllssier 
took  the  Russian  fort  designed  by  Tol- 
leben  and  commanded  by  GortohakoS. 
In  the  siege  the  Russians  lost  102.670 
and  the  Allies  a  larger  number.  Ended 
(he  Crimean  War  and  temporarily  de- 
stroyed Russia's  Mediterranean  power. 

Monitor  and  Marrltnao,  March  I. 
1868.  The  Federal  "Monitor"  under 
Lieut,  Worden  defeated  the  Confeder- 
ate "  Merrimac  "  under  Captain  Frank- 
lin Buchanan  in  a  liattle  In  Kamptea 
Roads.  Revolutionized  naval  conslruo- 
lion  by  Introducing  armored  vessels. 
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Prevented  the  "Merrimao"  from  de- 
stroying the  Federal  fleet. 

Qottytburg.  July  1-3,  1863.  Federal 
forces  (75,000)  under  Meade  defeated 
the  Confederates  (75,000)  under  Lee. 
Losses  23,136  and  31,621  respectively. 
Decisive  battle  of  the  American  Civil 
war  by  ending  Confederate  invasions. 

8Man  (sa-danff*).  Sept.  1,  1870. 
The  Germans  (250,000)  under  William 
L  defeated  the  French  (84,000)  under 
Napoleon  III.  and  Marshal  MacMahon. 
Decided  Franco-Prussian  War.  Led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  Empire 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Third  Re- 
public. 

Y«lu  (ya-loo')  River,  Sept.  17, 
1894.  The  Japanese  fleet  under  Ito 
defeated  the  Chinese  fleet  under  Ting. 
Four  Chinese  ships  sunk.  First  battle 
fought  with  modern  armored  ships. 
Reorganization  of  Japan. 

Manila  Bay,  May  1,  1898.  The  Amer- 
ican squadron  ("  Olympia,  "  Balti- 
more," "Raleigh,^'  "Petrel,"  "Con- 
cord ••  and  **  Boston  ")  under  Commo- 
dore George  Dewey,  entered  the  har- 
bor and  totally  destroyed  the  fleet  of 
eleven  Spanish  vessels  under"  Admiral 
Montojo.  The  Spanish  lost  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  killed  and  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  wounded.  On 
the  American  side,  out  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-eight  men  engaged, 
but  seven  were  slightly  wounded.  On 
August  13th  a  combined  land  and  naval 
attack  was  made  on  Manila  by  Admiral 
Dewey  and  Major-ffeneral  Wesley 
Merritt,  in  command  of  the  land 
forces.  No  great  resistance  was  made 
by  Fermin  Jaudenes  and  the  Spanish 
forces.  A  white  flag  was  hoisted  about 
one  and  a  half  hours  after  the  firing 
began,  and  the  next  day  (August  14thy 
a  formal  capitulation  was  signed.  The 
total  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the 
whole  campaign  was  twenty  killed  and 
one  hundred  and  five  wounded. 


Santiago  (san-ti-&'go),  July  3,  1898. 
The  American  fleet  (11  ships)  under 
Sampson  and  Schley  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  (6  ships)  imder  Cervera. 
Resulted  in  Spanish  loss  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  Phihppines. 

Paardaberg  (pawr'de-berg) ,  Feb.  27, 
1899.  Large  English  force&f  under 
Lord  Roberts  defeated  a  smaller  force 
of  Boers  ander  Cronje.  Resulted  in 
English  annexation  of  Orange  Free 
State  in  May  and  of  the  Transvaal  in 
October,  19()0. 

Port  Arthur,  Jan.  1,  1905.  The 
Japanese  land  forces  under  Nogi  and 
fleet  under  Togo  captured  the  fort 
commanded  by  Stoessel  after  ^  148- 
days'  siege.  Russian  losses,  28,200; 
Japanese.  57,780.  Resulted  in  the  ele- 
vation of  Japan  to  the  position  of  a 
world-power  and  the  establishment  of 
parliamentary  forms  in  the  Russian 
Duma. 

Mukden.  The  last  and  greatest 
battle  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The 
name  "  Battle  of  Mukden  *'  covers  the 
operations  from  the  19th  of  February, 
1905,  till  the  Japanese  occupied  Muk-. 
den  on  March  10th  and  the  Russians 
retreated  northward  on  the  12th.  The 
Russians  were  under  the  command  of 
Kuropatkin  and  the  Japanese  under 
Oyama,  with  Nogi,  Oku,  Kuroki,  Nozu 
and  Kamamura  each  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  five  armies  engaged  on  that  side. 
The  Russian  loss  was  97,000.  the  Jap- 
anese between  40,000  and  50,000. 
Japan  had  put  forth  her  supreme  effort 
for  the  battle,  while  of  Russia*s  whole 
strength  not  one-tenth  was  used.  But 
Russian  strength  in  Europe,  with  but 
one  line  of  railroad  connecting  it  v^th 
the  Far  East,  was  immaterial.  On  the 
theatre  of  war,  a  quarter  of  the  Rus- 
sian field  forces  had  been  killed, 
wounded  or  taken  prisoners,  and  her 
defeat  was  overwhelming. 
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GREAT  EVENTS  IN  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY 
(EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES). 

CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 
B.  O. 


Chaldean  astronomical  observations  began. 
2200  His  dynasty  in  China. 
2000  Cuneiform  writing  in  use. 
1B00  Date  of  oldest  known  papyri. 
1273  Assyrian  empire  founded. 
1200  Period  of  Trojan  war. 
1100  Chow  dynasty  in  China. 
106B  David,  king  of  Israel. 
1012  Building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
1000  Homer  flourished. 
809  Assyrian  canon  begins. 
884  Lycurgus  at  Sparta. 
800  Chaldeans  in  Mesopotamia. 

776  First  authentic  date  in  Greek  history.  Olympiad  of  Goroebus. 
7B3  Rome  founded,  according  to  Varro;  Newton's  date  is  B.  C.  627. 
721  Sargon.  king  of  Assyria,  captures  the  ten  tribes. 
711  Judah  invaded  by  Sennacherib. 
068  Assur-bani-pal,  king  of  AssjTia. 
Byzantium  founded  by  Megarians. 
Assyria  and  upper  Asia  invaded  by  Scythians. 
Fall  of  Nineveh;  Babylon  under  Nabapolassar. 
624  Draco  legislates  at  Athens. 
606  Zoroaster  in  Persia. 

688  Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  second  captivity. 
684  Solon  at  Athens. 

688  Pythian  games  started.  ' 

669  Nebuchadnezzar  conquers  Egypt. 
660  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

664  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  conquers  Lydia  and  captures  Croesus. 
640-610  Pythagoras  flourished. 
Cyrus  conquers  Babylon. 
Jews  begin  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 
Thespis  flrst  enacts  tragedy. 
Death  of  Gyrus;  succeeded  by  Cambyses. 
Cambyses  conquers  Egypt;  iEschylus  born.  ' 

486  Reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 
Darius  decrees  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
618  Pindar  born. 
497  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 
496  Sophocles  born. 
493  Tribunes  and  iEdiles  at  Home. 
492  First  Persian  expedition  against  Greece. 

490  Second  Persian  expedition  against  Greece;  Miltiades  victorious  at  Mara- 
thon. 
486  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia. 
484  Persians  recover  Egypt:  Herodotus  born. 
483  Aristides  ostracised  by  the  Athenians. 
481  Xerxes  proceeds  against  Greece. 
480  Battle  of  Thermopylae;  Athens  taken  by  Xerxes. 
477  Athenian  supremacy  established. 
471  Thucvdides  born. 
468  Pericles  prominent  at  Athens. 
468  Socrates  born. 

466  Death  of  Xerxes. 
464  Revolt  of  the  Helots. 

467  Return  of  the  Jews  under  Ezra. 
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481  First  Roman  Decemvirate. 

444  Pericles  obtains  supreme'  power  at  Athens. 

448-438  Parthenon  built  by  Phidias. 

481   Peloponnesian  war  began;  lasted  27  years;  death  of  Pericles;  Plato  born. 

427  Aristophanes  flourished. 

413  Diogenes  born. 

403  Democratic  government  restored  at  Athens  by  Thrasybulus. 

401  Retreat  of  10,000  Greeks. 

889  Death  of  Socrates. 

887  Goths  burn  Rome. 

884  Aristotle  born. 

882  Demosthenes  born. 

871  Spartans  defeated  by  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra;  Thebans  In  Greece  (371- 

362) . 
887  Aristotle  proceeds  to  Athens  to  Join  Plato. 
884  Prstorship  at  Rome. 

Epaminondas  slain  at  Mantinea  after  his  victory. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 

First  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 

Battle  of  Cnaironea;  Greece  subdued. 

Murder  of  Philip — ^Alexander  succeeds. 

Alexander  destroys  Thebes;  becomes  chief  of  the  Greek  army. 

Battle  of  Granicus. 

Battle  of  Issus. 

Conquest  of  Egypt  and  Tyre,  and  foundation  of  Alexandria. 

Battle  of  Arbela  and  subjugation  of  Persia. 
880  Darius  murdered. 

827  Alexander's  expedition  to  India. 

828  Death  of  Alexander;  his  empire  divided. 
820  Ptolemy  carries  100,000  Jews  into  Egypt. 
812  Appian  Way  constructed. 

808  Time  divided  into  hours. 

287  Archimedes  born. 

284  Alexandrian  library  founded. 

280  Pyrrhus  invades  Italy. 

278  Gauls  in  Greece. 

274  Pyrrhus  defeated  at  Beneventum. 

288  Silver  money  first  coined  at  Rome. 
2M  First  Punic  war  begins. 

280  Launching  of  first  Roman  fleet. 

2B8  Regulus  victorious  at  Ecnomos;  Invasion  of  Africa. 

247  Tsin  dynasty  founded  in  China. 

241  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Catulus;  end  of  first  Punic  war. 

287  Spain  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians ;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  taken  by  the 

Romans. 
218  Hannibal  besieges  Saguntum;  second  Punic  war  begins. 
218  Hannibal  marches  from  Spain  to  Italy. 

217  Hannibal  crosses  the  Apennines;  Battle  of  Lake  Trasimenus. 

218  Battle  of  Cannae. 

212  Archimedes  screw  invented. 

211  Defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipios;  First  Macedonian  war;  Judea  con- 
quered by  Antiochus. 

207  First  gold  coinage  at  Rome. 

204  Siege  of  Utica. 

202  Hannibal  suffers  defeat  at  Zama. 

i88  Jerusalem  taken  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Macedonia  a  Roman  province. 

i87  Judas  Maccabeus  revolts. 

188  Terrence's  first  comedy  acted  at  Rome. 

1B8  Water-clocks,  or  Clepsydr«  used  in  Rome. 

148  Third  Punic  war  begins. 

148  Carthage  destroyed  by  Scipio. 

188  Laws  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  passed  at  Rome;  Gracchus  assassinated. 

121  Reforms  of  Caius  Gracchus  introduced;  Caius  Gracchus  murdered. 

118  Gaul  invaded  by  Cimbri  and  Teutones;  >80,000  Romans  slain. 

108  Pompey  and  Cicero  born. 

102  Marius  gains  victory  over  Teutones  at  Aquae  Sextise  (Aix) ;  200,000 
killed. 
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101  Marius  defeats  Gimbri  at  Vercells;  120,000  slain;  60,000  prisoners;  end 

of  war. 
100  Julius  Gsesar  born. 

Liitrretius  born. 

Death  of  Marius. 

Sulla,  Roman  dictator. 
70  Pompey  and  Grassus  consuls.    Virgil  born. 
68  Jerusalem  taken. 
00  First  Triumvirate  formed — Pompey,  G«sar,  and  Grassus. 

Livy  born. 

Gssar^s  Gallic  war  begins. 

Gssar  invades  Britain. 

Subjugation  of  Gaul  by  Gssar  completed. 
48  Pompey  driven  from  Italy;  Gffisar  dictator. 
48  Pompey  murdered  in  Egypt. 

46  Gaesar  made  dictator  for  life;  adjusted  the  calendar. 
44  Gflesar  murdered;  Antony  seizes  Rome. 

48  Second  Triumvirate — G.  Octavius,  M.  Antony,  M.  Lepidus;  Ovid  born. 
42  Death  of  Brutus  and  Gassius. 
41  Antony  and  Gleopatra  meet  at  Tarsus. 
40  Herod  king  of  the  Jews. 
81  Roman  empire  established. 
80  Antony  and  Gleopatra  die. 

27  Gtesar  (Gaius  Juhus)  made  emperor  for  ten  years  under  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. 
8B  Goin  first  used  in  Britain. 
18  Imperial  dignity  reconf erred  on  Augustus. 
17-7  Herod  rebuilds  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
12  Drusus  invades  Germany. 
4  Herod  dies. 

BIRTH  OF  GHRIST 
A.  D. 


Tiberius  invades  Germany. 
14  Death  of  Augustus. 

Pontius  Pilate  governor  of  Judea. 
The  Gruciilxion. 
Gonversion  of  Saul. 

87  Caligula  becomes  emperor. 
41  Claudius  emperor. 

48  Glaudius  invades  Britain. 
47  London  founded  by  Romans. 

60  Garactacus  taken  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 
64  Nero  emperor. 

61  Boadtcea  leads  the  Britains  against  the  Romans. 
70  Jerusalem  taken  by  Titus. 

78  Destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  by  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

88  Trajan  emperor. 

120  Hadrian  in  Britain. 

121  Hadrian's  wall  built. 

161  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  become  Joint  emperors. 

168  Verus  died.    M.  Aurelius  sole  emperor. 

208  Severus  invades  Britain. 

208  Wall  of  Severus  built. 

211  Severus  dies  at  York. 

226  Artaxerxes  ruler  of  the  new  Persian  Empire. 

29%  Beginning  of  Persian  war. 

Goths  invade  Roman  empire. 

Franks  invade  Gaul. 

Valerian  made  prisoner. 

Franks  again  invade  Gaul. 
267  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  by  Romans. 

286  Constantius  in  Britain. 

287  Diocletian  lays  siege  to  Alexandria. 
808  Martyrdom  of  St.  Alban. 

Gonstantine  sole  emperor. 
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Constantinople  founded. 

Gonstantine  II.,  Gonstantius  II..  and  Gonstans  Joint  emperors. 

150  cities  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  destroyed  by  earthquake. 

Julian  emperor. 

Valentinian  and  Valens  Joint  emperors;  Roman  law  against  magicians. 

Death  of  Athanasius. 

Invasion  of  the  Huffs. 

Alario,  king  of  the  Goths. 

Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West. 

Theodosius  holds  supreme  sway. 
4O0  Alaric  overruns  Italy. 
407  Germans  in  Helvetia. 

409  Vandals  in  Spain. 

410  Home  sacked  by  Alaric. 

411  Roman  legions  leave  Britain. 
429  Vandals  invade  Africa. 
483  Attila  king  of  the  Huns. 
489  Vandals  attack  Gartha^e. 

449  Invasion  of  Jutes  under  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

481  Attila  invades  Gaul. 

482  Venice  founded. 
488  Death  of  Attila. 

487  Kingdom  of  Kent  established  by  Hengist. 

476  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy. 

477  First  invasion  of  Britain  by  Saxons. 
482  Glovis.  king  of  the  Franks. 

489-498  Theodoric  conquers,  and  becomes  king  of  Italy. 
498  West  Saxons  land  in  Britain. 

Antioch  overwhelmed  by  earthquake. 

Justinian  emperor.  *  ' 

Belisarlus  captures  Rome. 
840  Belisarius  captures  Ravenna. 
860  First  English  Abbey  founded  at  Bangor. 

868  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent;  Ghristianity  preached  amongst  the  Picts. 
868-671   Lombards  conquer  Italy. 

869  Mahomet  proclaims  Islamism. 
897  Augustine  in  England. 

602  Ganterbury  seat  of  archbishopric. 

604  See  of  London  established. 

622  The  Hegira. 

687  Jerusalem  taken  by  Galiph  Omar. 

642  Theodorus  first  "  Sovereign  Pontiff "  of  Rome. 

647  Saracens  invade  Africa. 

692-698  Saracens  destroy  Garthage. 

698  Doges  in  Venice. 

710  Saracens  invade  Spain. 

714  Gl^arles  Martel,  ruler  of  France. 

721  Saracens  Invade  France. 

728  Saracens  conquer  Sardinia. 

738  Death  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 

741  Gharles  Martel  dies. 

788  Temporal  Dominion  of  the  Popes  began. 

768  Bagdad  founded.  , 

772  Gharlemagne  reigns  alone. 

788  Haroun  al  Raschid,  Galiph  of  Bagdad. 

787  Danes  invade  England. 

796  England  effects  treaty  with  Gharlemagne. 

814  Death  of  Gharlemagne: 

827  Egbert  overlord  of  England*s  kingdoms. 

849  Alfred  the  Great  born. 

878  Alfred  defeats  Danes  at  Ethandune;  and  divides  England  into  counties. 

891  First  land-tax  in  England. 

916  Saracens  defeated  in  Spain;  70,000  slain. 

939  Bible  translated  into  German. 

948  Dunstan  rises  to  power. 

989  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Ganterbury. 

987  Hugh  Gapet,  king  of  France. 
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990  Norman  invasion  of  England;  and  Danish,  994. 
1000  Qerman  traders  settle  in  London. 
1002  Massacre  of  Danes  in  England. 
1013  Sweyn  of  Denmark  subdues  England. 
1017  Canute,  king  of  England. 
1027  Canute  makes  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
1036  Death  of  Canute.  • 

1042  Edward  the  Confessor,  king  of  England  on  death  of  Hardicanute. 

1065  Westminster  founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

1066  Harold  II.,  king  of  England;  Oct.  14th,  Battle  of  Hastings,  Harold  slain; 

William  the  Conqueror  assumes  the  kingship. 
1070  Lan franc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1086  Completion  of  Domesday  Book. 

1087  William  II.  (Rufus),  king  of  England. 

1091  Scotch  invasion  originated  under  Malcolm  III. 
1093  Malcolm  killed  at  the  siege  of  Alnwick. 

1096  First  Crusade. 

1097  Westminster  Hall  built. 

1099  Capture  of  Jerusalem;  Knights  of  St.  John  instituted. 
1118  Order  of  Knights  Templars  established. 
1146  Second  Crusade. 

1164  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  an  Englishman,  as  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
1162  &  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
1170  Dec.  26,  assassination  of  h  Becket. 
1173  Saladin,  sultan  of  Egypt;  k  Becket  canonized. 
1177  Saladin  defeated  by  Renaud  de  Chatillon. 

1180  Carthusian  monasteries  established  in  Elngland;  glass  windows  first  used 
for  houses  in  that  country. 

1186  Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem. 

1187  Saladin  takes  Jerusa>em;  Third  Crusade. 

1189  Siege  of  Acre;  Richard  I.  king  of  England. 

1190  Richard  embarks  for  the  Crusade. 

1191  Crusaders  capture  Acre. 

1192  Richard  held  captive  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria. 

1198  Death  of  Saladin. 

1194  Richard,  ransomed,  returns  to  England. 

1199  John,  king  of  England. 

1200  Universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna  established;  chimneys  first  used  in 

England. 

1201  Towns  and  cities  first  incorporated. 

1202  Fourth  Crusade;  France  and  England  at  war  again. 

1203  Crusaders  conquer  Constantinople;  Prince  Arthur  murdered  by  John. 
1206  Mogul  empire  rounded. 

1209  Franciscan  order  established. 

1216  Magna  Charta  signed  by  John;  Dominican  order  founded. 

1216  Henry  III.,  king,  first  Parliament  in  England. 

1217  Fifth  Crusade. 

1220  Geography  and  astronomy  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Europe. 
1224  University  of  Naples  founded. 

1228  Sixth   Crusade. 

1229  Jerusalem  ceded  to  Christians. 

1248  Seventh  Crusade;  inquisition  established  in  Spain. 
1263  Jews  driven  out  of  France;  linen  first  made  in  England. 
1260  Flagellants  appear  'in  Italy.  • 

1266  First  British  Commons  meets. 

1266  Roger  Bacon  presents  his  "  Opus  Majus  "  to  Pope  Clement  IV. 
1272  Edward  I.,  king  of  England. 
1280  Goals  first  dug  at  Newcastle. 

1282  "Sicilian  Vespers"  massacre;  Edward  I.  conquers  Wales;  Zuyder  Zee 
formed  by  letting  in  the  sea. 

1290  Jews  expelled  from  England. 

1291  Tallow  candles  first  used;  end  of  the  Crusades. 
1294  Death  of  Kublai  Khan. 

1296  First  regular  English  Parliament;  Marco  Polo  returns  from  his  voyages. 

1297  Battle  of  Stirling,  Wallace  victorious;  Edward  I.  confirms  Magna  Charta. 

1298  Battle  of  Falkirk;  Edward  I.  defeats  Wallace. 

1301   Edward  I.  confers  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  eldest  son. 
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1802  Edward  I.  captures  Stirling  and  receives  submission  of  Scottish  forces; 

Cambridge  University  founded. 
ia06.  Wallace  executed  in  Smithfleid. 
1306  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland. 
1308  Swriss  independence  achieved. 
1810  Knights  of  St.  John  conquer  Rhodes. 
1311-1312  Order  of  Templars  dissolved. 

1313  Boccaccio  born. 

1314  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  Robert  Bruce  defeats  Edward  II. 
1324  Wycliff  born. 

1328  Scotland's  independence  acknowledged  by  treaty  of  Northampton. 

1330  Gunpowder  made  by  Schwartz,  a  German. 

1331  Cloth  weaving  introduced  into  York  from  Brabant. 
1339  France  invaded  by  Edward  III. 

1341  Turks  advance  into  Europe. 

1348  Canary  Islands  discovered*  Jacob  van  Artevelde  assassinated. 

1346  Battle  of  Crecy,  Edward  III.  defeats  French. 

1348  Black  Death  Plague  makes  its  appearance. 

18B0  Order  of  the  Garter  instituted. 

1383  Rienzi  made  Senator  of  Rome. 

1386  Battle  of  Poitiers,  English  defeat  French. 

1368  Peasant  rising  in  France. 

1389  Tamerlane  in  Persia. 

1368  University  of  Vienna  established. 

1366  English  cities  and  boroughs  llrst  represented  in  Parliament. 

1368  University  of  Geneva  established. 

1369  Paris  Bastile  built;  John  Huss  born. 
1378  Halley*s  comet  first  noted. 

1380  Thomas  k  Kempis  born. 

1381  Poll  tax  established  In  England;  peasant  rising  under  Wat  Tyler;  Wycliff 

condemned  by  the    synod  of  London. 
1386  Heidelberg  University  founded. 

1388  Invasion  of  England  by  Scots;  battle  of  Otterburn,  Scots  victorious. 
1398  Timour  invades  India. 

1400  Revolt  in  Wales  headed  by  Owen  Glendower;  death  of  Chaucer. 

1401  Statute  against  heretics  passed  in  England. 

1409  University  of  Leipsic  established. 

1410  Jan  Van  Evck  first  painted  in  oils. 

1418  Capture  of  Harfleur;  battle  of  Agincourt;  John  Huss  burnt. 

1420  Henry  V.,  Regent  of  France. 

1428  Metal  engraving  and  rolling-press  printing  invented. 

1429  Joan  of  Arc  enters  Orleans. 

1430  Joan  of  Arc  made  prisoner. 

1431  Joan  of  Arc  burnt  at  the  stake. 

1440  Printing  invented;  Eton  College  established. 

1460  Jack  Cade's  insurrection. 

1461  Glasgow  University  established. 

1462  Savonarola  born;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  born. 

1466  Battle  of  St.  Albans   (May  23)  beginning  the  War  of  the  Roses;  glass 

first  manufactured  in  England. 

1461  Second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  Yorkists  defeated,  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1462  First  printed  book,  Vulgate  edition  of  the  Bible. 

1467  Erasmus  born. 

1469  Marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile;  Machiavelli  born. 
1476  Michael  Angelo  born.* 

1476  Gaxton  begins  printing  at  Westminster. 

1477  Titian  born. 

1478  Inquisition  established  in  Spain. 
1480  Sir.  Thomas  More  born. 

1461   Fall  of  Tartar  dynasty  in  Russia. 
1483  Raphael  born. 

1486  Aug.  22nd,  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  Richard  III.  slain. 

1487  Miles  Coverdale  born. 

1489  Maps  and  sea-charts  first  made  in  England. 

1492  Ferdinand  II.  captures  Granada  and  drives  the  Moors  from  Spain ;  Colum- 

bus sails  on  his  first  expedition,  Aug.  23rd. 

1493  Second  voyage  of  Columbus. 
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i4S4  Columbus  disoovers  Jamaica;  Savonarola  established  popular  govemmeDt 

in  Florence. 
i487  The  Gabots  discover  Newfoundland;  V^sco  da  Gama  doubles  the  Gape  of 

Good  Hope ;  Savonarola  excommunicated. 
i488  Savonarola  put  to  death;  third  voyage  of  Golumbus,  touches  the  main- 
land of  the  American  continent;  Vasco  da  Gama  discovers  sea   route  to 

India. 
iBOO  Discovery  of  Brazil. 

iBOl  Distaff  spinning  introduced  from  Italy  into  England. 
1602  Fourth  voyage  of  Golumbus. 
1B06  Death  of  Golumbus. 
iBOO  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  April  22nd;  married  Gatherine  of  Aragon 

in  June;  Wolsev  appointed  king's  almoner. 
1B10  Spaniards  take  Guoa;  Luther  goes  to  Rome. 
1B12  Battle  of  Ravenna,  between  the  French,  under  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  the 

Spanish  and  Papal  forces. 
1B18  Battle  of  Flodden;  Scots  defeated  by  English. 
1B14  Wolsey,  archbishop  of  York. 
161B  Wolsey.  cardinal  and  chancellor. 
1B16  Turks  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
iB17  Sale  of  Indulgences  sanctioned  by  Pope;  Luther  denounces  the  Pope*a 

agent. 
1B10  Gortez  conquers  Mexico. 

1621  Luther  excommunicated;  Magellan  discovers  the  Philippines. 
1628  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden. 
1626  Battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner. 

1626  Tyndale's  "  New  Testament "  published. 

1627  Bermudas  and  New  Guinea  discovered. 

1628  Gonquest  of  Peru. 
1620  Fall  of  Wolsey. 

1680  Gonfession  of  Augsburg. 

1681  Gypsies  expelled  from  England. 

1684  The  Act  of  Supremacy  passed  and  the  Papal  power  in  England  abolished. 
1686  Loyola  founds  Jesuits;  Henry  VIII.  assumes  supreme  headship  of  church 

of  England;  Goverdale*s  Bible  published. 
1686  Anne  Boleyn  executed  May   19th;  .Wales  united  to   England;   Tyndale 

burnt  at  Vilvoord;  death  of  Erasmus. 
1680  Dissolution  of  monasteries  in  England. 
1640  Henry  VIII.  marries  Anne  of  Gleves,  Jan.  6th;  Henry  marries  Gatherine 

Howard.  July  2«th. 
1642  Gatherine  Howard   executed;  Mary,   Queen  of  Scots  born.  Dec.    14th; 

Gopemicus  died;  Henry  VIII.  marries  Gatherine  Parr. 
1648  Iron  first  oast  in  England. 
1646  Needles  first  made  in  England. 
1646  Tycho  Brahe  born. 
1640  Telescopes  invented. 

1662  Spenser  born;  Raleigh  born;  books  on  astronomy  destroyed  as  magical. 
1668  Servetus  burnt  at  Geneva. 
1666  Diet  of  Augsburg. 
1666  Granmer  bufnt  at  stake;  Gardinal  Pole,  archbishop  of  Ganterbury;  Ridley 

and  Latimer  burnt. 
1668  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England. 
1660  John  Knox  returns  to  Scotland  from  France;  book  of  Gommon  Prayer 

first  used  in  England. 

1600  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

1601  Tobacco  brought  to  Europe. 

1662  Catholics  prosecute  Protestants  in  France;  Protestants  massacred  at 
Toulouse. 

1668  Ghurch  of  England's  39  articles  settled;  "  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  "  pub- 
lished;  potatoes  introduced   from  America. 

1604  Shakespeare  born. 

1606  Siepe   of   Malta  by  Mustapha  Pasha;   Mary,   Queen   of  Scots,   marries 

Darn  ley. 
1600  Murder  of  Rizzio;  revolt  of  the  Netherlands;  Hungary  invaded  by  Soliman. 

1607  Murder  of  Darnley,  Feb.  10th;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  marries  Bothwell. 

May  15th;  Mary  forced  to  resign  in  favor  of  her  son,  James  VI.  • 

1608  Revolt  of  Moors  in  Spain.  ' 
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1B69  Huguenots  defeated  at  Jarnac  and  Gond6  killed. 

1B71  Holy  League  against  Turks. 

1B72  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Aug.  24tti;  death  of  John  Knox. 

1B78  Siege  of  La  Rochelle ;  siege  of  Leyden. 

1B77  Drake*9  first  voyage  around  the  world. 

1B79  English  alliance  wjth  Holland  against  Spain. 

IBM  Coaches  lirst  used  in  England. 

1B82  Edinburgh  University  founded. 

1B84  Siege  of  Antwerp  by  Duke  of  Parma;  Virginia  discovered  and  colonized. 

168B  Drake  sets  out  for  We<«t  Indies. 

1B86  Battle  of  Zutphen,  Spaniards  defeated  by  English  and  Dutch. 

1B87  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  beheaded,  Feb.  8th;  Drake's  expedition  against 

Cadiz;  Davis'  Straits  discovered. 
1B88  Spanish  Armada  Jeaves  Lisbon,  June  1st;  Defeat  of  Spanish  Armada; 

English  "  Mercurie,'*  first  English  newspaper  published. 
IBM  Battle  of  Ivry  League  defeated  by  Henry  IV.;  Spenser's  **  Faerie  Queene,** 

published. 
1B86  Dutch  East  India  Company  organized;  Java  taken  by  Dutch. 
m7  Bacon's  *' Essays  "  puolisned;  Galileo  invents  thermometer. 
IBM  Edict  of  Nantes;  Mauritius  discovered. 
IBM  Oliver  Cromwell  born. 
1M2  Silk  manufacture  introduced  into  France. 
1M8  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  James  VI.  of  Scotland  succeeds  as  James  I.; 

England  and  Scotland  united. 
1MB  "  Don  Quixote  "  published. 
IMS  John  Milton  born. 

1M0  Satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  discovered. 
IfiHO  Discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay*  Moors  banished  from  Spain. 
IfiHI  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden. 
IfiHS  Romanoff  dynasty  founded  in  Russia. 
iei4  Raleigh's  '* History  of  the  World"  published. 

IfiHB  Death  of  Shakespeare;  discovery  of  Baffin's  Bay;  Harvey  discovers  circu- 
lation of  the  blood. 
1617  Raleigh  sets  out  for  South  America. 
161B  Raleigh  executed;  Thirty  Years'  War  begins;  steam  engine  devised  by 

Savarv 
IBM  *' Pilgrim' Fathers"  land  in  New  England  in  "MayHower,"  Dec.  11th. 
1B21  Bacon  impeached. 
1B22  Richelieu  made  cardinal. 
Charles  I.,  king  of  England. 

Cromwell  enters  Parliament  for  Huntingdon;  Petition  of  Right. 
.^p«v  Charles  I.,  dissolves  his  third  Parliament. 
1M1  Battle  of  Leipsic,  Gustavus  defeats  Tilly. 

1682  Death  of  Tilly;  battle  of  Lutzen,  Gustavus  is  slain,  but  victorious. 
16M  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Galileo  condemned  by  inquistion. 
16M  French  Academy  founded. 
16M  Hampden  refuses  to  pay  ship-money. 

1687  Hampden  tried;  Star  Chamber  condemns  Prynne  and  others. 
16M  Charles  I.  summons  and  dissolves  Short  Parliament;  Long  Parliament 

meets;  Strafford  impeached. 

1641  Trial  and  execution  of  Strafford;  Star  Chamber  abolished;  coffee  first 

used  in  England. 

1642  Charles  I.  orders  arrest  of  five  members;  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania 

discovered. 

1643  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France;  Anne  of  Austria,  Regent;  Mazarin  first  Min- 

ister; Toricelli^s  barometer  invented. 

1644  Laud  tried  and  condemned;  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  July  2nd,  Rupert 

defeated. 
164B  Laud  beheaded;  battle  of  Naseby,  England;  Royalists  defeated. 
1M7  Charles  I.,  surrenders  to  Parliament:  taken  prisoner,  June  4th. 
1648  Battle  of  Preston.  Cromwell  victor;  **Rump^'  Parliament  elected. 
1648  Execution  of  Charles  I.,  Jan.  30th;  Commonwealth  declared.  May  19th. 
16M  Montrose's  rebellion :  execution  of  Montrose. 
1M1  Charles  11.  invades  England,  battle  of  Worcester,  Charles  defeated,  flies 

to  France. 
16M  Blake  defeats  Van  Tromp;   Cromwell  dismisses  "Rump"   Parliament: 

Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector. 
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1664  Air  pump  invented. 

1666  Cromwell  dissolves  Parliament;  Jamaica  captured  by  British;  Charles  X. 

of  Sweden  invades  Poland  and  captures  Warsaw  and  Cracow;  Charles 

subdues  Russia. 

1666  Post  Office  established  in  London. 

1667  Cromwell  declines  the  English  crov\m. 

1668  Death  of  Cromwell. 

1660  Charles  II.  proclaimed,  May  8th;  public  entry  into  London,  May  29th; 

Royal  Society  founded. 
i661  Bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ire  ton  and  Bradshaw  exhumed  and  hung  in  chains 

at  Tyburn:  death  of  Mazarin. 
1668  Fire  engines  invented. 
1666  Great  Plague  in  London;  "London  Gazette  "  first  issued. 

1666  Great  fire  of  London. 

1667  De  Ruyter*s  fleet  in  the  Thames;  "  Paradise  Lost "  issued. 

1668  Bombay  ceded  to  East  India  Company. 
1670  Bayonets  invented  (at  Bayonne). 
1672  Half  pence  and  farthings  first  coined. 
1674  French  settle  at  Pondicherry. 

1676  Greenwich  Observatory  founded. 

1678  Russia  and  Turkey  at  war  for  first  time;  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  pub- 

lished; Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed. 

1679  Monmouth  obtains  victory  over  Covenanters  at  Both  well  Bridge. 

1681  William  Penn  receives  grant  of  Pennsylvania;  penny  post  in  London. 

1682  Peter  the  Great  and  Ivan  V.,  joint  Czars  of  Russia. 

1684  Oudenarde  bombarded  by  French;  Holy  League  against  the  Turks. 

1686  Judge  Jeffreys  opens  the  "Bloody  Assize,"  Aug.;  revocation  of  the  Edict 

of  Nantes;  many  French  Protestants  take  refuge  in  England. 

1687  "  Principia  "  published*  Teleffraphs  Invented. 

1689  William  and  Mary  proclaimed  kmg  and  queen  of  England;  Toleration  Act 

passed;  Bill  of  Rights  passed. 

1690  English  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  by  French  off  Beachy  Head;  battle  of 

the  Boyne,  July  1st. 
1692  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  Feb.  13th. 

1698  Admiral  Rooke  defeated  by  French  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 
1694  Bank  of  England  incorporated. 

1697  Peter  the.Great  in  England;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  opened,  Dec.  2nd. 

1698  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  founded;  French  settle  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 

1701  Marlborough  goes  to  Holland. 

1702  Marlborough  takes  Liege,  Oct.  23rd. 

1708  St.  Petersburg  founded. 

1704  Admiral  Rooke  captures  Gibraltar;  battle  of  Blenheim,  Aug.  13th;  Marl- 
borough defeated  French  and  Bavarians. 
1706  Newcomen's  steam  engine  invented. 

1706  Battle  of  Ramillies,  May  12th;  French  defeated  by  Marlborough 

1707  Scotch  Parliament  passes  Act  of  Union;  Charles  XII.  invades  Russia* 

First  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  Oct.  23rd. 

1709  Battle  of  Malplaquet,  Marlborough  victorious. 

1710  South  Sea  Company  organized. 

1714  Death  of  Queen  Anne;  George  I.,  king  of  England,  Aug.  1st. 

1716  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  invented;  Walpole  premier. 

1717  Law's  "Mississippi  Bubble." 

1720  Failure  of  Mississippi  and  South  Sea  schemes. 
1724  Catherine,  empress  of  Russia. 
1726  Death  of  Peter  the  Great,  Feb.  8th. 

1726  Coffee  trees  planted  in  West  Indies. 

1727  George  I.  dies,  George  II.  succeeds,  July  10th. 

1728  Discovery  of  Bering's  Strait. 

1780  Gold  and  diamonds  discovered  in  Brazil. 
1738  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  re-discovered. 
1789  Nadir  Shah  defeats  and  captures  Great  MoguL 

1740  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia. 

1741  Battle  of  Mollwitz,  Frederick  defeats  Austrians;  Maria  Theresa  crowned 
...^  _  Queen  of  Hungary,  June  25th. 

174Z  Elector  of  Bavaria  elected  emoeror  as  Charles  VII.;  France  declares  war 
against  Maria  Theresa,  Holland  and  Great  Britain;  Great  Britain  and 
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Russia  enter  into  Treaty  of  Moscow;  Handers  "Messiah  "  first  per- 
formed. 

1744  Anson  circumnavigated  the  world.  .    «^     ,     „.       .  ,     ^ 

174B  Battle  of  Fontenoy  (Cumberland  defeated  by  Saxe) ;  Charles  Edward  lands 
in  Scotland,  July  23rd;  battle  of  Prestonpans,  Sept.  21st. 

1746  Battle  of  Falkirk,  Jan.  17th  (rebels  victorious) ;  battle  of  Culloden,  April 
16lh  (rebels  defeated  and  rebellion  crushed  by  Cumberland). 

1780  Death  of  Marshal  Saxe. 

17B1   Glive  captures  Arcot,  Aug.  31st. 

1782  Great  Britain  adopts  New  Style  Calendar. 

1708  British  Museum  originated. 

1788  Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham)  English  premier  (till  1761). 

1786  French  defeat  Admiral  Byng  off  Minorca,  May  20th;  Calcutta  taken  by 

Suraja  Dowla,  June  18th;  "Block  Hole"  atrocity;  Seven  Years'  War 
begins. 

1787  Clive  victorious  at  Plassey.  June  28rd. 

1789  Battle  of  Quebec;  death  of  Wolfe  after  complete  victory  over  Montcalm. 

who  was  also  killed;  Hawke's  victory  over  French  in  Quiberon  Bay. 
1760  Canada  conquest  complete;  death  of  George  II.,  George  111.  succeeds, 

Oct.  25th;  Platina  discovered;  diving-bell  improved. 
1768  John  Wilkes  arrested;  Wedgewood's  pottery  discoveries. 
1764  Wilkes  expelled  from  the  Commons. 

1766  Goldsmith^s  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  published. 

1767  Corsica  surrendered  to  France  by  Genoa. 

1768  Wilkes  elected  M.  P.  for  Middlesex  and  afterward  imprisoned;  Cook's 

first  voyage  around  the  world. 

1769  The  first  letter  of  "  Junius  "  appeared  Jan. ;  Wilkes  again  expelled  from 

Commons,  Feb.  2nd;  and  re-elected  for  Middlesex;  Watt  takes  out  his 
first  steam-engine  patent. 

1770  Captain  Cook  discovers  New  South  Wales;  Hargrave*s  spinning  Jenny  in- 
—  vented. 

1772  Treaty  for  partition  of  Poland  between  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia. 

1774  Boston  Harbor  closed  until  restitution  made  for  tea  destroyed;  Warren 
Hastings  first  Governor-General  of  India;  Boulton  and  Watt's  steam- 
engine  improvements. 

1778  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19th;  Washington  assumes  command  of  Ameri- 
can army;  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17;  and  of  Long  Island,  Aug. 
27,  Americans  defeated;  Washington  lays  siege  to  Boston. 

1776  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4th:  battle  of  Trenton,  Dec.  26th;  Adam 

Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  published. 

1777  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Sept.  11th;  battle  of  Germantown,  Oct.  4th;  battle 

of  Saratoga,  Oct.  7th;  Burgoyne  forced  to  surrender. 

1778  France  recognizes  American  Republic,  Jan.  16;  British  capture  Savan- 

nah, Dec.  28th;  Captain  Cook  discovers  Sandwich  Islands;  death  of 
Voltaire. 

1779  Captain  Cook  killed  at  Owhyhee,  Feb.  14th;  Crompton  invents  the  spin- 

ning "  mule." 

1780  Rodney  defeats  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Jan.  16;  Charleston 

captured  by  the  British. 

1781  Washington  captures  Yorktown,  thus  ending  the  Revolutionary  War.  Oct. 

19th;  planet  Uranus  discovered  by  Herschel. 

1782  Rodney  defeats  French  fleet  off  Dominica,  April  12th;  loss  of  the  Royal 

George.  Aug.  29th;  American  Independence  acknowledged  by  Britain, 
Nov.  3()th. 

1788  Cartwright  takes  out  his  first  patent  for  the  steam-power  loom. 

1786  Warren  Hastings  impeached. 

1787  Assembly  of  notables  at  Versailles,  Feb.  to  May. 

1788  "  London  Times  "  first  published,  Jan.  1;  Feb.  13;  George  III.  declared  in- 

sane, and  Prince  of  Wales  appointed  Regent;  Byron  born. 

1789  Mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty,"  April  28 ;  French  Revolution  began ;  Bastille  in 

Paris  destroyed,  July  14. 

1790  Titles  of  honor  abolished  in  France. 

1791  Death  of  John  Wesley,  March  2 ;  death  of  Mirabeau,  April  2 :  New  French 

Constitution  adopted  by  National  Assembly  and  sanctioned  by  the  king. 

1792  French   royal  family  imprisoned  in   the  Temple;  Royalty  abolished  in 

France  and  Proclamation  of  the  Republic. 
72 
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1788  Loula  XVI.  executed,  Jan.  Si;  Reign  of  Terror  besine;  Charlotte  Corday 

assassinates  Marat,  July  13;  Marie  Antoinette  executed,  Oct,  15(1];  Na- 
poleon IJoLiaparte  at  siege  ot  Toulon. 

1784  Polish  insurrection  under  Kosciusko;  Danton  executed,  April  61h;  Lord 
Howe's  vlclory  over  French  oft  Brest;  defeat  of  Robespierre  and  end 
of  Reign   of  Terror.  July  27th. 

t78B  Warren  Hastings  acquitted,  April  S3 ;  Directory  established  in  Paris,  Aug. 
.22;  France  annexes  BetKlum   Oct,  I, 

1786  Battte  of  Lodl,  Napoleon  victonoua;  Napoleon  enters  Milan,  May  15,  Bo- 

logna, June  IStli;  battle  of  Areola.  Napoleon  victorious, 

1787  Battle  of  Rlvoll,  Napoleon  again  victorious,  Jan,  14,  Mantua  surrenders 

to  Napoleon,  Feb.  1;  Napoleon  enters  Venice,  May  16;  vaccination 
introduced  by  Jenner. 
179S  Rome  occupied  by  the  French  Feb,  10,  and  a  Republic  proolalmed;  the 
French  conquer  Switierland;  Napoleon  captures  Malta,  June  II,  and 
In  July  invades  Egypt;  battle  of  the  PjTamide,  July  21,  Napoleon  vic- 
torious; battle  at  the  Nile;  Aug.  1-2,  French  fleet  defeated  by  Nelson. 

1789  French  occupy  Naples.     Napoleon  Invades  Syria,  and  storms  JafTa,  Marcti 

2  lays  siege  to  Acre  (Mar.  16  to  May  21),  but  is  repulsed;  battle  of 
Abouklr,  July  25th,  Napoleon  defeats  Turks;  French  directory  over- 
thrown, Nov.  9th,  and  Napoleon  made  First  Consul,  Dec.  24th. 

1800  Napoleon  crosses  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  May  17-20;  battle  of  Marengo, 

June  14th;  Austrlans  defeated  by  Napoleon;  battle  of  Hohenllnden,  Deo. 
3rd,  Austria  defeated. 

1801  First  Parliament  of  U.  K.,  Jan.;  Battle  of  Alexandria,  British  victorious: 

battte  of  Copenhagen,  Nelson  obtains  complete  victory  over  Danlsli 
fleet,   ■     ■■"■     ~    ■■"         -..«--.  Britain, 

1102  Napoleoi  e,   Aug.   3rd;    France   i 

Piedm  1, 

1S0S  Nanoleoi  ■■a,  April  30th ;  Insurrection  Id 

frelani  lays  plans  lo  Invade  Blngland. 

1104  Code  Ns  Emperor,  May  18th;  Napoleon 

and  J»  'aris.  Deo.  2nd. 

1808  Napoleoi  i;  baltle  of  Trafalgar;  battle  of 

Austei  Austrlans  and  Russians, 

1103  British  I  <lapoteoD  oooupies  Berlin,  Oct. 

27th,  e,  by  which  Napoleon  declared 

Great  Britain  in  a  state  of  Dlockaae. 

ave  Trade  abolished  in  British  Empii 

Russians  defeated  by  Napoleon;  diss ._  

1808  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Spain,  June  86th;  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  July 
islh;  Wellington  (Wellesley)  enters  Spain,  Aug.  1:  Saragossa  be- 
sieged: battle  of  Vimlera,  British  defeat  French;  Napoleon  entera 
Madrid,  Dec.  41h. 

1808  Battle  of  Coruana  and  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  Jan.  16lh;  Soult  takes 
Oporto,  Mar.  29th;  Wellington  crosses  the  Douro  and  enters  Oporto. 
May  12th;  Napoieoa  occupies  Vienna,  May  13th;  Pope  arrested  July 
5th,  after  excommunicating  Napoleon;  battle  of  Wagran,  July  6th, 
French  defeat  Austrians ;  battle  of  Talavera,  Spain,  July  fith ;  British 
victorious;  Josephine  divorced,  Dec,  15th. 

1B10  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louisa  married,  April  1st;  France  annexes  Holland 
after  abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 

1811  French  take  Badalos,  Mar.  lOlh;  battle  of  Fuenles  d'Onore,  May  4-5th, 

Wellington  victorious;  battle  of  Albuera,  May  16th,  British  defeat 
Soult. 

1812  Cludad  Rodrlgo  taken  by  Wellington,  Jan.  19th:  storming  of  Badajos  by 

British,  April  6lh;  war  declared  against  Great  Brilaln  by  U.  S..  June 
iSth;  battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22nd,  British  victorious;  battle  of  the 
Pyrenees,  July  2Hth  to  Aug,  2nd.  Wellington  defeats  Soult;  Wellinglon 
storms  St.  Sebastian,  Aug.  31st;  Prance  Invaded  by  Wellington,  Oct, 
7th;  battle  of  Leipsic.  Oct,  16-18,  defeat  of  Napoleon, 
1814  Wellington  defeats  Soult;  allied  sovereigns  enter  Paris,  Napoleon  de- 
posed, Mar.  3ist;  Napoleon  abdicates,  April  lllh;  Louis  XVlII.,  king  of 
France;  Napoleon  banishRd  to  Elba;  Washington  occupied  by  General 
Ross,  Aug.  24th;  peace  between  U.  S.  and  England  signed  at  Ghent, 
Dec.  24th. 
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181B  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8th»  British  defeated;  escape  of  Napoleon 
at  Elba.  Feb.  26th;  Napoleon  enters  Paris.  Mar.  20th;  Napoleon  pro- 
claims a  new  constitution,  June  1st;  battle  of  Ligny,  June  loth,  Blucher 
defeated;  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  June  16th,  defeat  of  Ney;  battle  of 
Waterloo,  June  18th,  Napoleon  defeated  and  overthrown;  re-abdication 
of  Napoleon,  June  22nd;  allies  enter  Paris,  July  7th;  Restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  July  5th;  Napoleon  is  placed  on  board  the  Hellerophon, 
July  15th;  Napoleon  arrives  at  St.  Helena,  Oct.  16th;  Ney  shot,  Dec.  7th. 

1817  Death  of  Kosciusko.  Oct.  15th. 

1818  Bernadotte,  king  of  Sweden  (Charles  XIV.),  Feb.  6th. 

1819  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Victoria  born.  May  24th. 

1820  Death  of  George   III.,  Jan.   29th;  George   IV.  succeeds;  revolution  in 

Portugal,  Sept.  15th. 

1821  Brazilian   Independence  proclaimed,  April  22nd;  Napoleon   dies   at  St. 

Helena,  May  5th. 

1822  Greek  Declaration  of  Independence.  Jan.  1st;  massacre  of  40.000  persons 

at   Scio  by   Turks,   April-May;  Dom  Pedro   proclaimed   Emperor   of 
Brazil. 

1824  Bolivar  becomes  Dictator  of  Peru,  Feb.  10th;  Byron  dies.  April  18th. 

1826  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  becomes  king  of  Portugal,  Mar.  10th. 

1827  Kingdom  of  Greece  founded.  July  6th. 

1880  Death  of  George  IV.,  Wilham  IV.  succeeds.  June  26th;  revolution  in 

Paris,  flight  of  Charles  X.  (July  30) ;  Louis  Philippe  proclaimed  king 
of  the  French,  Aug.  9th. 

1891  Revolution  in  Brazil.  Dom  Pedro  abdicates ;.  British  Association  founded, 
1882  Reform  Bill  passed  in  British  Parliament. 
1888  Slavery  abohshed  in  British  oolonies. 

1886  Louis  Napoleon  attempts  a  rising  at  Strasburg.  Oct.  29th. 

1887  Cooke*s  and  Wheatstone*s  needle  telegraph  patented. 

1888  British  National  Gallery  opened,  April  91h;  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 

June  28th;  Chartist  agitation;  **  Great  Western"  steamer  crosses  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

1888  Gold  discovered  in  Australia. 

1840  Penny  Postage  instituted  in  Britain,  Jan.  10th:  Napoleon*s  remains  trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  deposited  in  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Dec.  15th. 

1842  British  enter  Shanghai,  June  26th. 

1848  Thames  tunnel  opened.  Mar.  25th;  Irish  Repeal  Agitation,  O'Connel  ar- 
rested, Oct.  14  th. 

1644  Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  Mormonism,  murdered,  June  27th;  Brigham 
Young  succeeds  him  as  Prophet. 

1846  Sir  John  Franklln*s  Arctic  Expedition  sails.  May  23rd;  famine  in  Ireland. 

1848  Louis  Napoleon  escapes  from  Ham,  May  26th;  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
in  Britain.  June  26th. 

1848  General  revolutionary  movement  throughout  the  continent;  Louis  Philippe 
abdicates  and  escapes  to  England,  Feb.  241h;  French  Republic  pro- 
claimed; King  of  Bavaria  abdicates;  Emoeror  Ferdinand  escapes  from 
Vienna,  May  17th:  Lombardy  annexed  by  Sardinia.  June  4th;  Louis 
Napoleon  elected  to  National  Assembly;  Insurrection  in  Paris;  Louis 
Napoleon  president  of  French  Republic,  Dec.  20th. 

1846  Republic  proclaimed  at  Rome,  Feb.  8th;  Lake  N*gama  discovered  by  Liv- 
ingstone. 
1850  Submarine  telegraph  between  England  and  France  laid,  Aug.  28th. 

1881  Rush   to  Australian   goldflelds;  Paris  "coup   d'etat,"   Dec.   2nd;  Louis 

Napoleon  elected  president  of  the  Republic  for  10  years,  Dec.  20th. 

1882  Louis  Napoleon  proclaimed  Emperor.  Dec.  2nd. 
1888  Napoleon  III.  marries  Eugenie  de  ^lontijo.  Jan.  29th. 

1884  War  declared  against  Russia  by  France.  Mar.  27th;  Great  Britain.  March 
28th:  allied  fleets  bombard  Odessa.  April  22nd;  Crystal  Palace  opened. 
June  10th;  allied  armies  land  in  the  Crimea,  Sept.  14th'  battle  of  the 
Alma,  Sept.  20th;  siege  of  Sebastopol  begins.  Oct.  17th;  battle  of 
Balaklava,  Oct.  25th;  battle  of  Inkerman,  Nov.  5th;  first  Armstrong  gun 
made. 

1888  Great  exhibition  in  Paris,  May-Oct.;  Bessemer's  first  steel-making  patent. 
1886  Peace  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  March  30th;  Crimea  evacuated  by  allied 
armies,  July  12th. 
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1867  Indian  mutiny  breaks  out;  mutineers  at  Lucknow,  May  10-11,  at  Delhi 

May  11,  Meerut,  May  10-11;  Cawnpore  massacre.  July  15th;  Have- 
loek  occupied  Cawnpore,  July  17th;  Delhi  stormed,  Sept.  14th;  relief 
of  Lucknow,  Sept.  25th;  Lucknow  garrison  rescued,  Nov.  22nd;  death 
of  Havelock,  Nov.  25th. 
18B8  Attempted  assassination  of  Napoleon  III.  by  Orsini  and  others,  Jan.  14th; 
Atlantic  cable's  first  message;  Speke  discovered  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

1868  Victor  Emmanuel  declares  war  against  Austria,  May  3rd;  battle  of  Mon- 

tebello,  May  20,  Austrians  defeated;  Garibaldi  takes  Gomo,  May  27th; 
battle  of  Magenta,  Austrians  defeated;  Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel enter  Milan,  June  8th;  Lombardy  annexed  to  Sardinia;  battle 
of  Solferino,  June  24th:  Austrians  defeated;  peace  treaty  signed  at 
Villafranca,  where  Napoleon  111.  and  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  meet; 
D.arwin's  "  Origin  of  Species  "  pubhshed. 

1860  Gavour,  president  of  Gouncil  of  new  kingdom  of  Italy;  Tuscany  annexed 

to  Sardinia,  March  22nd;  Savoy  and  Nice  ceded  to  France.  March  24th; 
Garibaldi  enters  Palermo,  May  27th;  "Great  Eastern^s "  first  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  June  l7-27th'  Garibaldi  occupies  Naples  and  pro- 
claims Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  United  Italy,  Sept.  9th;  first  English 
Ironclad  ("  The  Warrior  ")  launched. 

1861  William   I.,   king   of  Prussia,   Jan.    2nd;  Victor   Emmanuel   recognized 

as  king  of  Italy,  March  17th;  Post  Ofilce  Savings  Bank  established  in 

England. 
1868  French  in   Mexico,   General  Forey   enters  City  of  Mexico,  June    10th; 

Maximilian  made  Emperor,  July  10th. 
1864  German   ultimatum   to  Denmark  on   Schleswig-Holstein  question;   Hoi- 

stein  entered  by  German  army,  Jan.  21st:  Geneva  Convention  originated. 

1866  Fenian  raids  in  Clanada,  May  31,  June  7;  Prussia  retires  from  Germanic 

Confederation,  June  14th;  Pt*ussians  enter  Saxony  and  Hanover,  June 
15;  Austria  declares  war,  June  17;  Prussia  and  Italy  do  the  same,  June 
18-20;  battle  of  Custozza  (June  24th),  Austrians  defeat  Italians;  battle 
of  Sadowa  (July  3),  Austrians  defeated  by  Prussians*  Austria  surren- 
ders Venetia  to  France,  July  5th;  Prussians  take  Frankfort,  July  16th; 
Battle  of  Lissa,  July  20th;  Italians  defeated  by  Austrians  in  naval 
fight;  Prussia  and  Austria  sign  treaty  of  peace,  Aug.  23rd. 

1867  Schleswig-Holstein  annexed  to  Prussia,  Jan.  24th;  ships  pass  through 

the  Suez  Canal;  French  retire  from  Mexico,  March  16lh;  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico  shot,  June  19th;  Dominion  of  Canada  estab- 
lished, March  29th;  British  Abyssinian  expedition. 

1868  Maffdala  taken  and  King  Theodore  committed  suicide,  April  13th;  Isa- 

abella  II.  escapes  from  Spain  and  her  deposition  declared,  Sept.  29th; 
provisional  Government  formed, 
1868  Serrano  becomes  Regent  of  Spain,  June  18.th;  Suez  Canal  formally  opened, 
Nov.  17th. 

1870  France  declares  war  against  Prussia,  July  19th;  French  take  Saarbnick, 

Aug.  2nd;  Battle  of  Woerth,  Aug.  6th;  French  defeated;  Battle  of  Gra- 
velotte,  Aug.  18th;  French  defeat;  battle  of  Sedan,  Sept.  1st,  and  sur- 
render of  Napoleon  III.  and  his  army,  Sept.  2nd*  Napoleon  III.,  a  priso- 
ner in  the  castle  of  WilhelmhOhe,  Sept.  5th;  Republic  proclaimed  in 
Paris,  Sept.  4th;  Empress  escapes  to  England;  Germans  besiege  Paris, 
Sept.  19th;  Strasburg  surrenders.  Sept.  28lh;  Rome  and  Papal  States 
annexed  to  kingdom  of  Italy,  Oct.  28th ;  Communist  insurrection  in  Paris, 
Oct.  31st;  Germany  proclaimed  an  Empire,  Dec.  10th. 

1871  William   I.  of  Prussia  proclaimed  emperor  of  Germany   at  Versailles, 

Jan.  18th;  Paris  capitulates,  Jan.  28th;  formal  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded. May  21.st;  communists  destroy  Tuileries,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Ven- 
dome  Column,  and  set  fire  to  the  Louvre,  Palais  Royal,  and  other 
Parisian  public  buildings.  May  24th;  Archbishop  of  Paris  shot.  May 
24th;  Government  troops  enter  Paris  and  crush  Communists,  May 
28th;  Thiers  made  president  of  the  Republic,  Aug.  31st;  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  opened.  Sept.  17th. 

1872  Death  of  Mazzini,  March  10th :  Alabama  Convention  assembles  at  Geneva, 

and  holds  final  meeting  on  Sept.  14th;  awarding  damages  over  $15,000,- 
000  to  the  United  States. 
1878  Death  of  Napoleon  III..  Jan.  9th;  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  May  4lh: 
death  of  John   Stuart  Mill,  May  8th;   Marshal  McMahon,   president 
of  French  Republic,  May  24th. 
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1874  Tichborne  claimant  sentenced  to  14  years  Imprisonment,  for  perjury,  after 
a  trial  lasting  188  days,  Feb.  28th;  .Alfonso  (son  of  Isabella  II.)  de- 
clared king  of  Spain. 

1S7B  England  purchased  Khedive's  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  Nov.  26th. 

1876  Diaz  maoe  provisional  president  of  Mexico,  Nov.  20th. 

1877  Gordon,  Governor  of  the  Soudan,  Feb.  12th;  Diaz  proclaimed  president 

of  Mexico,  Feb.  18th;  Transvaal  annexed  to  British  Empire,  April  12th; 
Russia  declares  war  against  Turkey,  April  24th;  Russians  repulsed  at 
Plevna,  July  30th. 

1878  Cleopatra's  Needle  arrives  in  London,  Jan.  21st;  Cyprus  ceded  to  Eng- 

land; phonograph  invented. 

1379  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  killed  fighting  for  England  in  Zululand, 

June  1st;  Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  deposed,  Tewfik  succeeds,  June  26th; 
Gen.  Roberts  occupies  Cabul,  Oct.  12th;  Tay  Bridge  destroyed,  Dec. 
20th. 

1880  Parnell  arrested  for  conspiracy,  Nov.  3rd;  Transvaal  declared  a  Repub- 

lic, Dec.  16th. 

1881  Parnell  conspiracy  trial  ends,  Jan.  25th;  Jury  disagree;  battle  of  Ma- 

juba  Hill,  Feb.  27th*  peace  arranged  with  Boers,  March  22nd;  Brad- 
laugh  expelled  from  House  of  Commons,  May  10th;  Transvaal  Conven- 
tion signed,  reserving  British  suzerainty,  Aug.  3rd;  Irish  Land  League 
declared  illegal,  Oct.  20th. 

1882  Alexandria  boinbarded,  July  11th;  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  Sept.  13th;  Cairo 

occupied  by  British  troops,  Sept.  14th;  Arab!  Pasha  made  prisoner,  and 
in  Dec.  banished  from  Efgypt. 

1883  Phcenix  Park  murderers  arrested  on  evidence  of  James  Carey,  Feb.: 

trial  and  condemnation  of  Phcenix  Park  murderers  (April),  five  of 
whom  were  hanged;  Carey,  the  informer,  murdered,  July  29th;  Mahdi's 
forces  destroy  Hicks  Pasha*s  army,  Nov.  3rd. 

1884  General  Gordon  starts  for  Khartoum,  Jan.  18th;  Lord  Wolseley  heads  an 

expedition  to  Khartoum  to  rescue  Gordon. 

1885  Battle  of  Abu  Klea,  Jan.  17th;  Khartoum  captured,  Gordon  slain,  Jan. 

26th. 

1380  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  defeated  in  House  of  Commons;  King  Ludwig  of 

Bavaria  commits  suicide,  June  15lh. 

1887  H.  M.  Stanley  sets  out  on  Emin  Pasha  relief  expedition,  Jan. 

1380  Death  of  Emperor  William,  June   15th;  William  II.  succeeds;  Parnell 

commission  opened,  Oct.  22nd. 
1388  Republic  proclaimed  in  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro  depose^l. 

1880  Bismarck  resigns.  Mar.  17  th,  Gaprivi  succeeds. 

1881  Boulan^er  commits  suicide,  Sept.  30. 

1888  Nansen's  Arctic  Expedition  starts,  June  24th. 

1884  Japan  declares  war  against  China,  Aug.   1st:  death  of  Czar  Alexander 

III.,  Nicholas  II.  succeeds,  Nov.  1st;  Dreyfus  (wrongfully)  convicted 
of  treason,  Dec.  22nd. 

1885  Jameson  Transvaal  raid,  Dec.  29th. 

1330  Jameson  raiders  defeated,  Jan.  1st;  Cecil  Rhodes  resigns  Cape  Colony 
Premiership,  Jan.  6th;  British  forces  occupy  Kumassi,  Jan.  18th;  con- 
viction of  Jameson  raiders,  July  28th. 

1397  Turkey  declares  war  against  Greece,  April  17th;  plague  and  famine  very 

severe  in  India  during  the  year. 

1398  Zola*s  Dreyfus  letter  published,  Jan.  13th;  Zola  convicted  of  libel,  Feb. 

23rd;  Port  Arthur  ceded  to  Russia,  March  23rd;  death  of  Bismarck, 
July  30th. 

1898  Hacpue  Peace  Conference,  May-July;  Dreyfus's  new  trial  begins,  Aug. 
7th,  and  found  guilty  at  Rennes,  Sept.  9th,  receives  pardon,  Sept.  19th; 
Boer  War  begins,  Oct.  11th;  battle  of  Elandslaagte,  Oct.  21st;  British 
defeat  at  Nicholson's  Nek,  Oct.  30th;  battle  of  Modder  River,  Nov. 
28th;  Buller's  forces  defeated  at  Colenso,  Dec.  15th;  Lord  Roberts  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa  and  Lord  Kitchener  Chief 
of  Staff,  Dec.  16th. 

1900  Boers  attack  Ladysmith,  Jan.  6th;  battle  of  Spion  Kop,  Buller  repulsed, 
Jan.  24th;  Lord  Roberts  begins  advance  from  Modder  River,  Feb.  11th; 
relief  of  Kimberley,  Feb.  15th;  surrender  of  Cronje,  Feb.  27th;  Lady- 
smith  relieved,  Feb.  28th:  Roberts  enters  Bloemfontein,  March  13tn; 
Mafeking  relieved,  May  17th;  annexation  of  Orange  Free  State,  May 
26th;  Roberts   occupies  Johannesburg,   May   21st;   Kruger  sails  for 
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Holland,  Oct.  20th;  proclamation  of  annexation  of  Transvaal,  Oct.  25th; 
Australian  Commonwealth  proclaimed;  Mr.  Barton  First  Premier,  Dec. 
30th. 

19<H  Death  of  Queen  Victoria.  Jan.  22nd;  proclamation  of  King  Edward  VII., 
Jan.  24th;  marriage  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  and  Duke  Henry 
of  Mecklenburg-SchwerTn,  Feb.  7th;  Ursi  Parliament  of  Australian 
Commonwealth,  May  9th ;  Santos  Dumont  circled  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  his 
ballon,  Oct.  19th. 

1902  Treaty  concluded  between  Britain  and  Japan.  Jan.  20th;  death  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  March  26th;  St.,  Pierre  destroyed  by  eruption  of  Mont  Pel^e, 
36,000  lives  lost.  May  8th;  surrendet  of  Boer  leaders  at  Pretoria,  war 
ended,  May  31st;  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.,  Aug.  9th. 

1803  Wireless  telegraphic  messages  passed  between  King  Edward  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Jan.  20th;  President  Loubet  arrived  in  London,  July 
6th;  American  Cup  Yacht  Races,  Shamrock  III.  defeated,  Aug.  31sl; 
Cardinal  Sarto  elected  Pope. 

1904  Russo-Japanese  war  begun.  Feb.  8th;  great  Japanese  victory  on  the  Yalu 
River,  May  1st;  Russian  Port  Arthur  fleet  defeated  by  Japs,  Aug.  10th; 
Vladivostock  squadron  defeated  by  Japs,  Rurik  sunk,  Aug.  14th;  Bat- 
tle of  Lio  Yang,  Russian  force  forced  to  retire  on  Mukden,  Oct.  10th; 
Russian  loss  in  Sha-ho  battle.  45,000  (13,000  slain)  casulties,  16,000 
killed  and  wounded,  Oct.  17th;  Russian  Baltic  Squadron  fires  on  Hull 
trawlers  on  the  Doggerbank;  Russian  gunboat  Sevastopol  torpedoed  by 
Togo  outside  Port  Arthur  harbor,  Dec.  12th;  Stoessel  intimated  his 
intention  to  surrender  Port  Arthur  to  the  Japanese.  Dec.  31st. 

1906  Port  Arthur  forts  transferred  to  the  Japs,  Jan.  3ra:  Japanese  entered 
Mukden  after  a  fierce  fight  in  which  30,000  Russian  dead  were  left 
on  the  field,  and  40,000  prisoners  secured,  the  Jap.  loss  being  esti- 
mated at  50.000,  March  10th;  terrific  earthquake  in  northern  India, 
nearly  20,000  lives  lost,  April  4th;  Togo  defeated  remnant  of  Russian 
fleet,  in  the  battle  of  Sea  of  Japan,  May  27th;  Kinx  Oscar  deposed 
from  the  Norwegian  throne,  June  7th;  peace  signed  at  Portsmouth 
(U.  S.  A.)  between  Russia  and  Japan,  Sept.  5th;  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty  formulated,  Sept.  27th;  Czar  signed  a  Constitution  at  Peterhof, 
called  the  "  Russian  Magna  Charta " ;  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark 
elected  (as  King  Haakon)  to  the  Norwegian  throne,  Nov.  18th. 

1906  Earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  in  Nicaragrua:  town  of  Managua,  with 

22,000  inhabitants,  entirely  destroyed,  Jan.  4th;  terrible  colliery  calam- 
ity at  Courriepes,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  Prance,  over  1,150  lives  lost 
^larch  10th;  Simplon  tunnel  open  for  railway  traffic,  June  ist; 
Major  Alfred  Dreyfus  reinstated  in  his  rank  in  French  army  and  deco- 
rated with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  July  21st;  typhoon  at  Hong  Kong, 
nearly  10,000 'deaths,  Sept.  18th;  eleven  women-suffragists  imnrisoned 
for  refusing  to  pay  fines  for  disturbances  at  Westminster,  Oct.  25th. 

1907  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Jan.  5th;  pit  ex- 

plosion in  Rhenish  Prussia,  157  lives  lost,  Jan.  28lh;  collision  be- 
tween S.  S.  Larchmont  and  Harry  Knowleton  in  Block  Island  Sound, 
causing  sinking  of  the  former  and  loss  of  nearly  200  lives:  wreck  of 
the  S.  S.  Berlin  off  the  Hook  of  Holland,  with  great  loss  of  life;  first 
Transvaal  Parliament  opened,  March  11th;  French  battleship  Jena, 
blown  up  at  Toulon,  March  12th;  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  passed 
by  House  of  Lords;  Lord  Kelvin  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Dec. 
23rd. 

1908  King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal  assassinated  while  driving  through 

Lisbon;  General  Stoessel  sentenced  to  death  (subsequently  commuted), 
for  neglect  of  duty  at  Port  Arthur,  Feb.  20th;  explosion  on  the  Jap- 
anese cruiser,  Matsushima  off  the  Pescadores,  over  200  lives  lost, 
April  30th;  King  Edward  received  President  of  French  Republic,  who 
was  later  entertained  at  the  Guildhall,  May  27th;  great  Women's  Suf- 
frage demonstration  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  June  21st;  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  celebration  at  Quebec;  Austria's  intention  of  annexing  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  announced  Oct.  3rd;  Prince  Ferdinand  assumed  the 
title  of  Czar  of  Bulgaria. 

1909  British  old  age  pensions  scheme  came  into  operation  Jan.  1st;  Lemoine 

the  •*  diamond  maker,"  sentenced  to  10  years  imprisonment,  Feb. 
2nd ;  Sir  Earnest  Shackleton  announced  the  success  of  his  "  Nimrod  " 
Antarctic  Expedition,  March  23rd;  military  revolution  at  Constantino- 
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?le,  April  12th;  beautiflcation  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  St.  Peter*s.  Rome,  April 
8th ;  deposition  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  -and  succession  or  his  brother, 
Mememed  V.,  April  27th:  Shah  of  Persia  grants  a  Constitution,  May 
5th;  Constitution  of  the  South  African  Union  signed  at  Bloemfontein, 
May  11th;  Shah  of  Persia  deposed,  his  young  son,  Ahmed  Mirza  elected 
his  successor;  Bleriot  flew  across  Channel  from  Calais  to  Dover  on 
monoplane,  July  25th;  British  grant  $100,000  recommended  by  the 
Government  towards  Shackleton*s  Antarctic  expedition,  Aug.  25th; 
dispatch  published  claiming  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  by  Com- 
mander Peary,  Sept.   6th. 

1910  Paris  Floods,  Jan.  23rd-3i8t;  King  Edward  VII.  died  May  6th;  King 

George  V.  proclaimed  May  9th;  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan  an- 
nounced, Auff.  23rd;  Chavez  and  Pailleti  cross  the  Alps  at  Simplon  Pass, 
7,000  feet  high,  descending  in  Italy,  Sept.  23rd;  Chavez  is  injured,  and 
landing,  dies.  Sept.  27th:  successful  revolution  effected  by  the  Republi- 
cans in  Portugal,  Oct.  4th;  King  Manuel  and  Queen  Mother  escape; 
Theophile  Braga  chosen  provisional  president  of  Portugal,  Oct.  5th; 
dirgible  balloon  Clement-Bayard  flies  from  Paris  to  London  with  seven 
passengers,  260  miles  in  less  than  six  hours.  Oct.  16th;  an  imperial  de- 
cree announces  that  the  flrst  Chinese  Parliament  will  be  convoked  in 
1913,  Nov,  4th;  wireless  communication  established  by  Marconi  be- 
tween Italy  and  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  13th:  Suffragette  demonstration  in 
London,  more  than  100  arrested  outside  Parliament  buildings,  Nov. 
18th;  M.  Legagneux  in  a  Bleriot  monoplane  breaks  altitude  record  at 
Pau,  France,  ascending  10,500  feet,  Dec.  9th;  Andrew  Carnegie  gives 
.$1,250,000  for  a  hero  fund  in  Germany,  Dec.  31st. 

1911  Wireless  operator  in  San  Francisco  talked  to  operator  in  Chosi  Shimosa 

Japan,  5,700  miles.  Feb.  10th;  French  Senate  passes  bill  to  make  French 
time  agree  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  Feb.  10th;  trial  of  36 
Camorrists  on  a  charge  of  murder,  begun  at  Viterbo,  Italy,  March  11th; 
Roger  Sommer  carries  13  persons  in  his  biplane,  aggregating  1,364 
lbs.  in  weight,  at  Mouzon,  France,  March  24th;  the  German  Census 
shows  an  increase  in  the  male  population  and  a  falling  death  rate, 
April  23rd;  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  at  Juarez,  Mexico,  under  which 
Diaz  is  to  resign  and  Senor  de  la  Barra  is  to  serve  as  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, May  21st;  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  American  flnancier  accorded  full 
control  of  Persians  finances,  June  13th;  Lieut.  Conneau,  French  army 
aviator,  wins  1,000  mile  circuit  race,  Paris  to  London  and  return, 
begun  June  18tn,  ended  July  7th;  King  George  V.  crowned  June  22nd; 
new  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  signed  at 
Washington,  Aug.  3rd;  Capt.  Felix  of  France  as^cends  in  an  aeroplane 
11,330  It.,  Aug.  5th;  Veto  Bill  unamended;  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  Aug.  10th;  Manuel  de  Arriaga,  elected  flrst  President  of  Por- 
tugal, Aug.,  24th;  French  Cabinet  considers  measures  to  ameliorate 
conditions  caused  by  high  cost  of  living,  Sept.  7th*  general  elections 
in  Canada  result  in  defeat  of  the  liberals  and  of  the  proposed  reci- 
procity with  U.  S.,  Sept.  21st;  Italy  declares  war  against  Turkey,  Sept. 
29th;  elections  in  Mexico  result  In  choice  of  Madero  for  President, 
Oct.  1st;  troops  are  landed  by  Italian  transports  at  city  of  Tripoli 
and  several  other  places,  Oct.  11th;  Chinese  Revolutionists  announce 
their  intention  to  form  a  republic,  Oct.  12th;  Italian  fleet  bombards 
Derna,  Oct.  16th;  French  war  department  aeroplane  speed  race  won 
by  Charles  Weyman,  an  American,  at  the  rate  of  72  miles  an  hour, 
Nov.  13th;  wireless  message  received  at  Glace  Bay,  N.  S.,  from 
Coltano,  Italy,  a  distance  of  4^00  miles,  Nov.  19th;  Turkey  refuses 
Russia's  request  to  open  the  Dardanelles  to  Russian  warships,  Dec. 
7th;  old  Chinese  calendar  dropped,  Dec.  8th;  King  George  and  Queen 
Mary  crowned  as  Emperor  and  Empress  of  India  at  the  Durbar,  Delhi, 
Dec.  12th;  Capt.  Amundsen  reaches  the  South  Pole,  Dec.  13th;  Per- 
sian Cabinet  dismisses  W.  Morgan  Shuster  from  office  as  Treasurer- 
General   Dec   25th 

1912  Dr.  Sun  lat  Sen  is  inaugurated  at  Nanking,  provisional  president  of  the 

new  Chinese  Republic,  Jan.  2nd;  flrst  important  naval  engagement  of' 
Italian-Turkish   war   occurs   in   Red   Sea.   Italian   victory,   Jan.    7th; 
France  announced  that  she  would  proceed  to  transform  Morocco  into 
a  French  Protectorate;  the  Norwegian  Storthing  adopted  a  measure 
to   admit  women  to  public  office  with  a  few   exceptions;  Russian 
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troops  seized  the  oily  of  M^shid,  Persia,  Jan.  18th;  final  result  o( 
German  general  elections  showed  Socialists  had  increased  their  seats  to 
110  while  Ihe  Conservatives  had  lost  34,  Jan.  25lli:  the  Chinese 
National  Assembly  granted  a  pension  of  *2,400,000  to  the  Chinese 
Imperial  family,  Feb.  6th;  French  Senate  ratified  agreement  with  Ger- 
many as  to  Murocco  and  the  Congo.  Feb.  iOth;  abdication  o(  Pu  Yi, 
ohlid  emperor  of  China,  Chinese  Republic  established,  Feb.  i2th;  Yuai 
is  electen  president  of  the  Chinese  Hepublic,  Feb.  15th;  Itnllan  senatf 
ratified  decree  announcing  annexation  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaia,  Feb. 
21th;  Italians  used  dirigible  balloon  for  the  Urst  lime  in  war  and 
dropped  bombs  on  the  Turkish  troops  at  Zan-zur,  March  6th;  Ger- 
man naval  bill  introducRd  providing  for  60  large  ships  and  40  crusiers 
March  8th;  Yuan  Shi-Kai  is  inaugurated  President  of  the  Chinesf 
Republic  at  Peking,  March  10th;  Admiral  von  Tlrpitz,  German  Mlnistei 
of  the  Navy,  frustrated  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  effort  to  conclude  i 
naval    agi-eement   with    Great    Britain,    March    !Oth;    Chinese   woinei 

r ranted  the  rlRht  to  vote  if  literate  and  possessed  of  property,  Marct 
1st;  British  Minimum  Wage  bill  received  the  royai  assent,  Marct 
!01h;  M,  Delcasse's  programme  for  28  first-class  battleships  for  tbi 
French  navy  passed  the  French  senate,  March  30th;  In  British  HouB< 
of  Commons,  Lloyd-George  announced  the  largest  surplus  on  record 
$32,725,000,  as  a  result  of  his  fiscal  system,  April  Snd;  Sun  Yat  Set 
(late  Provisional  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic)  announced  ths' 
China  will  be  a  "Socialistic  republic,  adopting  the  doctrines  of  Henn 
George,"  April  6th;  the  White  Star  Line  steamer  "  Titanic,"  the  great- 
eat  steamship  ever  built,  Btruck  an  Iceberg  400  miles  off  the  .coast  o 
Newfoundland  at  10:25  p.  m.,  Sunday,  April  14th,  and  sank  four  hour 
later.  There  were  8,200  passengers  and  crew  aboard,  of  which  675  wep 

reported  as  sovurf  hv  Ihn  "  rnpnnlhln  "  Anpil   ifilh?  Ihn  Irlnh  Hnmn  Ruli 

Bill  passed  f  te  o 

360  to  266,  Bt  0 

John  Verrepl  fee 

to  earth  at  "  rec 

ognize  the  ri  as  t 

Its  duties  In  '.  elle 

the    entrance  rkis' 

Island  at  the  droi 

April  23rd  -  J  lewl 

constructed  <  ie  c 

the  German  i  neai 

ures  for  safe  nea 

ber  of  the  F  sUo 

from    France  "  I 

France,"  to  idtt 

of  the  Chine  fal 

and  observal  noj 

April  !01h:  If 

bodies  of  the  "  Titanic  "  victims,  inciuamg  those  oi  jonn  jacoD  Asj 
and  Isadore  Strauss,  fifty-seven  of  the  identified  having  been  burledl 
sea,  April  30th;  bronze  statue,  "La  Prance,"  commemorating  aohieil 
ments  of  Samuel  Champlaln,  In  America,  unveiled  at  Crown  Pol 
May  3rd ;  British  Investigation  into  "  Titanic  "  disaster,  begun  May  7l 
Tom  Mann,  head  of  the  British  Syndicalist  Education  League,  ei 
tenced  to  prison  for  traitorous  practices.  May  9th;  Lloyd's  and  otl 
marine  Insurance  companies  pay  $6,675,000  on  account  of  "Titanlj 
losses,  May  10th;  King  Frederick  of  Denmark  died  suddenly  wH 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Hamburg,  May  ISth;  Professor  Mallj 
descended  1000  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesu>™ 
May  19th;  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  al 
tenced  in  London  to  nine  months'  Imprisonment  for  conspiracy  | 
Inciting  to  malicious  damage  of  property.  May  22d;  "  Imperalor,"  ] 
largest  steamship,  launched  by  the  Ham  burg -American  Line,  May  V 
Wilbur  Wright,  the  inventor  of  the  aeroplane,  died  at  Daytoa,  OJ 
May  30th.  1 
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PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  list  i 
having  Ave  thousand  or  i 
column  are  the  1910  ceni 
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nes  approximately  all  cUIsb  in  the  Unlled  Stales 
ire  inhabitants.  The  numerals  at  extreme  right  of 
i  figures. 


Capitals  of  Slates  and  Territories  are  Indicated  with  a 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dak I 

Aberdeen.   Waab I 

Abilene.  Tea 

Ada,  Okia 

Adama,  Mass 1 

AkroD.'ohio 6 

Alameda,  CaL  S 

Albany!  N.'i'.'y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.iO 

Albert  Lea,  Minn 

Albion,  MIcb 

Albion,  N.  Y 

Albuquerque,  N.  M I 

Alexandria,  Ind 

Alexandria,   La I 

Alexandria,  Va. I 

Altiambra,  Cal 

AlleDlowD,  Pa 9 

Alliance,  Ohio I 

Alpena,   MIcb I 

Allan,  m 1 

Alloona,  Pa i 

Amarlllo,  Tex .*.. 

Ambridge,  Pa 

Americus.  Oa 

Amesbury,  Mass  

Amsierdam,  N.  Y 9 

Anaconda.  Moni 1 

Anderson,  ind s 

Anderson,  3.  C 

Andover,   Mass 

.Annapolis,  Md." 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich i 

AnnlstoD,  Ala 1 

Antiro,  "wis., .'.v.'.'.";;; 

Appteion,  Wis 1 

Arehbald,  Pa 

Ardmore.  Okla 

Arnnla,  Ark  i 

Arkansas  Cliy,  Kan.... 

Arllnrion,  Mass 

Asbury  vark.  N.  J 1 

Asbevllle,  n.  c i 

Ashland,  Ky 

Ashland,  Obio 

Ashland.  Ore 

Ashland.  Pa 

Ashland.  Wis i 

Aatiley.  Pa 

Ashlabula,  Ohio I 

Astoria,  Ore  

AlchlsoD,  Kan i 

Athens,  Ga i 

Athens,  Ohio 

Alhol,  Haas 

Atlanta,  Oa.* ii 

Ailamic  Cliy,  N.  J 4 

Aldeboro,  Mass  1 

Auburn,  Me 1 

Auburn,  N.  Y ! 
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Centralis,  Wasb 

ilbKDlKrsliurg,  Pa 

ChampUgD,  111 

Chanuie,  Kui  

Cbarlerol.  Pa 

Charles  Clly.  Iowa.... 

Cttarlesion,  111 

CbarleslOD,  S.  C 

cnarleaion,  W.  Va.'. 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

CharioiteBviiie,  Va... 

cnailanooga,  Tenn 

Cbeboygan,  MIcli 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

Cbeyenne,  Wyo.* 

Chicago,  III.. 


Chlcopee  Palls,  Mass..  ..on 

chiiiicothe.  Mo a,He 

Chllllcothe,  Ohio  14.M» 

Chippewa  Falls,  wis..  8.801 
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Cripple  Creek,   Colo.. 

crookslon,  Minn 

Crowley.  La 


CWsfio 


,  Minn... 


Cicero,  ifl li,»7 

ClDClnnail,  Ohio 3  «l 

Circlevi lie,  Ohio 14 

Claremom.  5.  H do 

Clarksburr.  W.  va ot 

Clarksviiie,  TeoD  48 

Clearileld.  Pa at 

Cleburae,  Tex «l 

CleveUDd.  Ohio t  It) 

Cleveland,  Tenn 4B 

Clirton  Porre,  Va (S 

CiintoD,  III es 

CllnioD,  Ind St 

Clinton,  Iowa 77 

Clinton,  Mass 00 

Cloquet,  Minn ai 

Coafdale,  Pa M 

Coaiesvllle,  Pa 81 

Cieur  d'Alene,  Idaho...  m 

Coffeyville,  Kan 87 

Coiioes,  N.  Y M 

Coldwaier,   Mich Ai 

Golllnsvllte,  III 7S 

Colorado  Springs, 

Coumbla,  Mo !S 


Co 


umbla,  Tenn.., 
umbos,  Ga 

"     I,  Ind.... 


Columbus,  Ohio* 1      II 

Concord.  N.  H.* B7 

Concord,  N.  C 15 

Conneaut.  Ohio 18 

Connellsville.  Pa is 

Connersviiie,  Ind 38 

Constiotiocken.   Pa Bfl 

Coraopolis,   Pa ts 

Cordefe.  Ga b,B83 

Corlnlh,  Mlsa B.OSO 

Cornins,  >.  Y «,730 

Carpus  Chrlstl,  Tex...  g,eK 

Corry,  Pa i,9M 


rslc« 


Cortland „^ 

Cosbocion,  Ohio e.S03 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa...  i»jn3 

Covlnglon,  Ky S3,970 

Cranston,  R.  1 si,t71 


Dalton.  Ga 

Danbury,  Conn 

Danvers,  Mass 

Danville,  III 

Danville,  Ky 

Danville,  Pa 

Danville,  Va 

Darby,   Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dayton,   Ky 

Dayton,   ofiU) 

Decatur,   111 

Deflance,  Ohio 

DeKalb,  III  

Delaware,  Ohio 

Delphos,  Ohio  

Denlson,  Tea  

Derby, 'Conn 

Dea  minea,  lows*.., 

Detroit,  Mich 

Devils  Lake,  M.  Dak.. 
Dickinson,  N.  Oak.... 

Dlckaon,  Fa 

Diion.  Ill 

Donora,  Pa 

Dothaa,  Ala 

Douglas.  Ariz 

Dover,    Del.* 

Dover.  N.  H 

Dover,  N.  1 

Dowaglac,  Mich 

Dublin,  Ca 


E  gin.  Ill 

Eliabeth,  N.  1 

Elzabelh  City,  N.  C. 

Ekbart.  Ind 

Elilns,W.  Va 


Elwood,  Ind 

E  yrla,  Ohio 

Emporia,   Kan 

Englewood,  N.  J... 
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...    -  -  a ajM 

vniLuup     tv.     TB.......                                              id. ..  ........  ilSff 

orind  Porks,  N.  Dtk..  t  Y asn 

Onxid  Haven,  Mien....  .  Va....                                    ■ si.sn 

OMRd  Island,  Nrb   ...  I  10,S!S 

Grand  Junciion,  Colo...  8,3)7 

Orand  Rspids.  Mkti...it  U3U 

Orand  Rapids,  Wis....  las tM» 

Oranlie  City,  in ii,ssT 

Oreai  Falls,  Mont 1  Kan M 3,m 

Oreeley.   Colo Ho 8,T77 

Oreenliay,   WW Si  , g,«S 

OreenOeld,  Mass aO.' 1  g,53T 

Creensboro,  H.  C 1  ,  Mass..                                          tisnt 

Creenaburr,   Ind i 8J,sn 

Oreensburg,   Pa 1  7,788 

Greenrllle.    Miss tt S^M 

OKenvlIle,   Ohio T,S08 

Oreenviiie,  Pa Micb...  ui  ....  iB.3e3 

Oreenvllle,  S.  C 1  i,at 

Oreenviiie,   Tex b $,TI8 

Greenwood,  Ml» 10.340 

Greenwood,  S.  C. :h 5,sis 

Orimn,  Oa. iss K.Bio 

Grinnell,  Iowa i e,(H3 

Oullvolt,    Miss * 96,(47 

Outbrle,   Okla.* 1  s.iw 

Cutienl>erB,  N.  ; 39,o<» 

Hackensack,  N.  J t  'la S.MI 

HagerstowD,   Md I  1 i.Mi 

Hamilton,  Ohio 3  Y SO.UB 

Hammond,  Ind i  Dtk....                                         lOMI 

Mimmonion,  N.  1 > i3,vn 

Hampton,  va s.ow 

Hancock,  Mich Mo.*...                                         S.mt 

Hannibal,  Mo 1  Ind m tjm 

Hanover,   Pa I !  Y ts.m 

HatTlsbnrr,  111 Pa k.' 4S,«I 

Hamsburg,  Pi.* <  renn....                                    it b.Sn 

Harrison,  H.  1 1  Y 1 7,771 

Harrisonburg,  Va......  r t7.«Ta 

Hantord,  Conn.* •  7,SM 

Hartford  Ciiy.  Ind 1 1B,0!0 

H  art  well.   Oblo 17300 

Harvey,  III  Kan i.  J is.ns 

Hastings.  Neb S.ISS 

Hattleaburg,   Miss I  :l) 38M8 

HaverMll.  Mass t  d 3IS.IIS 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y StSMt 

Hailelon.    Pa 9  lOS.m 

Helena.  Ark an b 9,139 

Helena,  Mom.* 1  o i  E.IM 

Henderson,   Ky. I  W,«4 

Herkimer,  N.  Y 8»JM 

HerrlD.    Ill '    '                                     >              ""^ 

HIbblug,  Minn... 
Higtipoini,  ■■  " 
HiiisDoro, 

Hillsdale,     ._ .    .                                        

Hoboken,  «.  J 7  40,«6I 

Holland.  Mich t  i,04a 

Holyoke.   Mass i  t,V» 

Homestead.  Pa 1  ff,GSi 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y....  hlo &,I9S 

HopklnsvUle,    Ky Pa t5,0M 

Hoqulam,  Wash i 44,40< 

Homell.  N.  Y 1  0,487 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 1  .  Y .  Y tAM 

Houghton.    Mich H 70.003 

Houfion,  Me I ».»» 

Houma,  La r S.79S 

Houston,   Tci 7  M31 

Houston  Heights,  Tex.  < is.on 

Hudson.   Miss lO.SOS 

Hudson,  N.  r  


.    7,010 
.    E.HB 
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Marlon.  III.  

Marlon.  Ind 1«,3U 

Marlon,  Ohio is^ssa 

Marlboro.   Mass llJilV 

Uarquetu.  Mich 1I.KI3 

Marshall.  Tex ii/a2 

Mirsballlown.  Iowa-...  13.374 

Marahneld,  Wla S.TSS 

Martloaburg.  w.  va...  10.698 

Hanlns  Ferry,  Ohio...  S.I33 

Marysvllle,  Cat 5,130 

Mason  City,  Iowa ll.SSO 

Maaslllon,  Ohio 13,S79 

Maiteawan,  N,  Y e,TJ7 

Maltoon,    111 IMM 

MayHeld,    Ky E.MB 

Maynard,    Mass E,eiO 

Maysvllle,   Ky Mil 

Maywood.    Ill 8,033 

Meadvllle,   Pa 19,780 

Mechanlcaviiie,  n.  Y...  s.su 

Medford,    Mass 23.150 

Medford,  Ore 83« 

Medina.  N.  Y 5.683 

Melrose,  Mass I5,7ij 

Memphis.  Tenn isi.ios 

Menasha.  Wis S.OBI 

Menominee.  Mich I0,S07 

Menomonle.  wis  5.036 

Merlden,   Conn S7iM 

Meridian,   Miss TS.Wi 

Merrill.   Wis...  

Methuen.  Mass. 


g,«8g 

S.IIO 

,    5,039 

5,171 


MIddleboro.  Mass... 
Mlddlesboro.  Ky.... 
Middleiown.  Conn.. 


_  _._       ....     (.IBS 

MiBhawaKa.  ind 11,88a 

Missoula,  Mont 1S3CV 

MllChell,  9.  Dak e,EI5 

Moberiy,  Mo I0.9S3 

Mobile,   Ala   51,511 

Mollne.  Ill »4,tW 

Monessen,  Pa 11,775 

Monmouth,  III S,i!8 

Monoosahela,  Pa 7,5S8 

Monroe,  La ID.SOO 

Monroe.  Mkh fl.893 

Moniclair,  N.  ) si,550 

Montgomery.   Ala.* 38,136 

MoDlpeher,  Vt.* 7,S5« 

Morencl,  Arit 5,010 

Morgan  City,  La 5.477 

Morgantown.  W.  Va,.,    B.4S0 

Mornsiowo.  n.  i is.607 

MoundsviIIe.  w.  Va...     S.S18 

Ml.  Cannel,  III t.vn 

ML  carmel.  Pa 17,53; 

Mr.  Clemens.  Mich 7.707 

Ml.  Pleasant,  Pa 53i» 

Ml.  Vernon.  Ill 8,007 


Mt.  Vernon,  Ind... 


Huncle.  Ind 

Munhall,  Pa 

Hurpliysboro,  III 

MuBcaiine.  Iowa 

Muskegon.  Mich 

Muskogee.  Okia 

Naniicoke,  Pa 

Napa.  Cal 

Nashua.  .N.  H 

Nashville,  Tenn.' 

Natchez.  Hiss 

Natick,   Mass 

Nallck,  R.  I 

Naugtttuek,  Conn 

Nebraska  Cliy.  »eb... 

Neenah,  Wis 

Negaunee.  MIrti  

Nelaonville,  Ohio 

Nevada,  mo 

New  Albany,   Ind 

Newark,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  Y 


Newberry,  3.  C 

New  Brighton,  Pa 

New  Britain.  Conn 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J... 

Newburgh.  N.  Y 

Newburgh,    Ohio 

Newburyport,  Mass 


New  London.  Conn 

Newman.  Ga 

New  Orleans.  La 1 

iven  Plilladelphla.  Oblo 

Newport.    Ky 

Newport,  B.    I 

Newport  News,  Va.... 
New  Hochelle.  H.  Y.... 

Newton.  Kan 

Newton.  Mass 

Newton  Center,  Mass.. 

Newtonviiie.  Mass 

New  Ulm.  Minn 

New  York.  N.  Y t: 

Niagara  Falls,  n.  Y.... 

Nlles.  Mich 

Nlles.  Ohio 

NoblesvUle.  Ind 

Norfolk,  Neb 

Norfolk,  Va 

Norristown,  Pa. 

North  Adams.  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 

Northampton,  Pa 

North  Andover,  Mass.. 
North  Aitleboro,  Mass. 

North  Braddock,  Pa 

North  Plalnneld.  N.  1.. 
Norlh  Tarrytown,  K.  Y. 
North  Ton  aw  and  a.  N.  Y 


I  Norwood.  Mass 7.«0 

>  Norwood.   Ohio 16.18S 

'  Nutley.  N.  J tjm 

•  Oakland,    Cal 150.174 

•  Oak  Park.  Ill 1»,4« 

Wis i,taa 

.  —  — .,  Iowa 8JW8 

I  Ogden.  Utah 15.580 

1  ogdensburg,  N.  Y 1S.WJ 

I  on  City,  Pa. 1S.8B7 

1  Oklahoma,  OkIa tisn 

■>  Oldforge.   Pa IIJM 

I  Oldlown,  Me e.317 

I  Olean.  N.  Y u.7i» 

)  Qlney,    HI sOll 

1  Olympla.  Wash.' 6M( 

!  Olyphant,    Pa 8306 

I  Omaha,  Neb IN.OK 

i  Oneida.  H.  Y 8J17 

■  ' 9Mt 


„  N.  Y... 


1  Oshkosh.    

I  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.. 

I  Osslnlng,  N.  Y.. 

i  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


.  It.U 


- 23.3«8 

Ottawa.  Ill S,535 

Ottawa,   Kan 7.«6a 

ottumwa,  Iowa Bjna 

Owalotma,  Minn 5,858 

Owenaboro,  Ky 16.011 

Owoaso.   Mich 9,830 

Paducah,   Ky »,7M 

Palnesvllle.  Ohio SJM 

Palestine.  Tex 10.4» 

Palmer,  Mass 5.050 

Pana.  Ill «.a55 

PI  "■    irk 5.HS 

Pi  7.86* 

Pi 5JU 

Pi  jlJM 

Pi  5.118 

Pi  ■.  W.  Va...  173« 

Pi  n ».4e3 

Pi  al 3o.m 

,  Passaic.  H.  i u.ra 

i  Paterson.  N.  ) i9S,«(n 

r  Pawtuekei.  R.  1 5t4S 

I   Feabody,  Mass 14.810 

I  Peekskin,  N.  Y. 15.H$ 

I  Pekln.  Ill ijmi 

I  pensacola,  Fla k.sbi 

I  Peoria.  Ill »e.«so 

I  Perth  Amboy.  K.  j 39.ITI 


..  K.1M 
.  IM8T 
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PODIlac,    Mlcti USi3S 

Popiarblun,  Mo «,si« 

Porliffe,  Wis SpHCr 

Porl  Aritiur,  Tei 7,663 

Port  Cbester,  >.  V....  ia3<» 

Port  Huron,  MicJi r~ta 

Port  JerviB.  N.  Y M 

PorllMiil,  Ind 30 

Portland,  Me 1      n 

Ponland,  Ore »      U 

Porlsmouiti,  N.  H i      W 


Providence.  R.  1.* 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Punxsuiawney,   Pa... 

Putnam,  Conn 

Qulncy,  III 

ouiDcy,  Mass 


Revere,  Mass.. 


SI.  Clair,  Pa.  <5cliuylklU 

Co.)    

1.  Cloud,  Minn 1 

1.  Johnsbury,  Vt 

I.  Joseph.  Mich 

1.  Joseph,  Mo ' 

.t.  Louls,  Mo SI 

St.  Marys.  Ohio 

at,  Marys.  Pa 

St.  Paul,  Minn.* *■ 

Salamanca.  ^.  Y 


Blchmond.  Va.* 1:  9 

nidgewood.  N.  J le 

nidrway.  Pa 08 

Blvarslde,   Cal is 

Roanoke,  Va ^t 

Rochester,  Minn 44 

Roctiesler.   .\.   H 63 

Bochesler.  N.  Y 9  IB 

Rochester,  Pa 03 

Rocfctord,  111 01 

nockhlll.  S.  C .16 

Hock  island.  Ill >4,33S 

Rockland,  Me 8,174 

Fock   Sprlnffi.   Wyo...    S.77B 

Rockviile,  fonn 7,B7T 

narkymounl,  IV.  C 8,051 

Rome,   Oa. 1!.0M 

Home.  N.  Y 90,497 

Roosevelt,    tt.   J 5,TM 

Bosedale.  Kan E.9fiO 

Hoswell^   N.    M e.l7S 


Sacramento.  Cal.* 44,696 

Saginaw.  Mlrti eo.GIO 

St.  Albana.  Vt 6,38t 

Saint  Aurustinf.  Fla...  5.494 

St.  Bernard.  Ohio S,<Xt3 

St.   CtiarlP*.  Mo 9,431 

""  Ir.  Pa.  (.Ulegtieny 


Co.) 


5,640 


Santa  Cruz,  Cal.. 
Santa  Ft,  ri.  M.v. 
Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
SaaiA  Rosa,  Cal... 
Sap u [pa,  Okla. 


Savannah.  Oi. 

Sfihen'ertady.'  'l 
Scolldale,   Pa. 


Sedalla.  Mo... 
Splmi,  Ala... 
Seneca  Falls. 


Shelbyviile,  Ind.. 


Sidney,  Ohio 

Slonz  City.  Iowa 

Sioux  Falls,  s.  Dak.... 

Skowhegan,   Me 

Solvay,  M.  Y 


Somerville,  Mass 

Somervllle,  N.  J 

South  Amboy.  N.  J.... 

South  Bend,  ind 

South  Reihlehom,  Pa... 

Southbrldiie,  Ma^s 

South  FramiRKham.  Mas 


..  17,517 
..  «.»00 
..104.409 


t   Summit,  t     ... 

j   Sumter,  S.  C 

7  Sunbury,  Pa 13.170 

1   superior.  Wis 10.384 

t  SnampaeotI,   Mass S.910 

I  Swissvale.  Pa 7J81 

1   Swoyersvllle.  Pa 5,3M 

i    Syracuse,  N.  Y 117.949 

'   Tacoma.  Wash 83,743 

'  Tatiadesa.  Ala G354 

I  Tallahassee,  Fla.* 5.018 

J    Tamaqui,    Pa 0.401 

5  Tampa,    Fla 3T,TS> 

I  Tarentum,  Pa 7,414 

1    Tarrytown,  ti.  Y S.0OD 

I   Taunton,   Mass 34,K9 

i  Taylor.  Pa B,060 

7   Taylor,  Tex 5.St4 

4  Tiylorvllle,  111 5,140 

•    Temple,  Ten 10.993 

»   Terrs  Haute.  Ind 58,157 

J   Terrell,  Te.i 7,050 

5  Texarkana,  Ark E,CSG 

i   Teiarkana.  Ten B,790 

t   Thomasvllle.  Oa 9.^ft 

I   ThrunpsonviUe,  Conn...  O.OOO 

.   ^. ..._._       _  jujj 

.  5.133 

.  11,894 

.  8.533 
.168,497 

.  1,581 


I  Trenton,  N.  J.* Mj"i5 

i   Trinidad.  Colo 1o.90f 

1    Troy,  N.  Y 76.813 


I   Turners  Falls.  Ma* 


Union,!*.  }'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Si!n93 

r    Union,  S.  C fi.6J3 

!  uniontown.  Pi 13.311 

I   Urbana,  111 B,s48 


IISO 

UrtJtna.  Obio... 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OI 


Ullca,  A,  Y 

Vlldosla.   Ga 

Vallejo,  Cal 

Valley  Clly,  ^.  Dak....' 

Valparaiso,  Ind  

Vancouver,  Wash 

van  Wert.  Ohio 

vicicstiurg,  HisE ; 

Vlncennes,   Ind 

Vlnelaod,  If.  J 

Virginia.  Mlun 

Wabasti,  iQd 

Waco,  Tei ; 

Watipeion,   n.   Dak.... 

WakeneW,  Mass 

Walla  WaRa,  Wish.,.. 
Walilnsrord,   Conn... 


Warren,   Pa 

Warren.  R.  I 

Washington,  D,  C 3 

WashlnrtoD,  Ind 

WaahlDgton,  K.  C 

Washington,  C.  H..Ohlo 

Washington,  Pa 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Waterloo,    Iowa. 

Waterlown,  Mass 

Waiartown.  N.  Y 

WatertowD,  S.  Dak 


IWIV.  OF   MICHIGAN, 
SEP  26  1913 


i 


